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BRILLIANTS. 
HONOR. 

Say,  what  is  honor  ?    'T  is  the  finest  sense 
Of  justice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame, 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim, 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offense 
Suffered  or  done. 

Wordsworth. 


HOPE'S  SONG. 

The  world  may  change  from  old  to  new, 

From  new  to  old  again ; 
Yet  hope  and  heaven,  forever  true, 

Within  man's  heart  remain. 
The  dreams  that  bless  the  weary  soul, 

The  struggles  of  the  strong. 
Are  steps  toward  some  happy  goal, 

The  story  of  Hope's  song. 

Sarah  F.  Adams. 


HAPPINESS. 

Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness, 
And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  found ! 
For  all  our  good  we   hold  from   Heaven  by 

lease. 
With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound  : 
Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine,  and  rentage  due ; 
Though  now  but  writ,  and  sealed,  and  given 

anew. 
Yet  daily  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 
Phinehas  Fletcher.  ' 


HOPE. 


Auspicious  Hope  !  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe  ; 
Won    by  their  sweets,   in   Nature's    languid 

hour. 
The    way-worn    pilgrim    seeks    thy  summer 

bower ; 
There,  as  the  wild  bee  murmurs  on  the  wing, 
What  peaceful  dreams  thy  handmaid  spirits 

bring  ! 
What  viewless  forms  the  JEoVmn  organ  play, 
And    sweep  the    furrowed  lines  of    anxious 

thought  away ! 

Campbell. 


FOREBODING. 

What  weight  is  this  which  presses  on  my 
soul  ? 

Powerless  to  rise,  I  sink  amidst  the  dust : 
The  days  in  solemn  cycle  o'er  me  roll. 

While,  praying,  I  can  only  wait  and  trust. 

—  Trust  the  dear  Hand  that  all  my  life  has 
led 
Through  pastures  green,  by  waters  pure  and 
still ; 
If  now  he  leads  me  through  dark  ways  and 
dread. 
Shall  I  dare  murmur,  whatsoe'er  his  will  ? 
Lippincott's,  for  August. 


We  call  material  this  fair  world  of  ours. 
And  so  it  seems  to  gross,  material  eyes, 
That  see  no  beauty  in  earth's  forest  flowers, 
No  heavenly  splendors  in  her  sunset  skies. 
But  are  there  not,  in  yonder  gorgeous  scene, 
A  beauty  and  a  grauHeur  not  of  earth  ? 
A  glory  breaking  from  yon  cloudy  screen 
Revealing  to  the  soul  its  nobler  birth  ? 
Can  things  material  such  fair  forms  assume, 
And  thus  delight  and  charm  the  human  mind  ? 
Or  doth  the  Spirit  with  its  rays  illume 
Their    inmost   depths,   from  matter  now  re- 
fined, 
That  man  may  thus  with  it  communion  hold. 
And  learn  of  higher  things  than  sense  has 
told? 

Jones  Very. 


THE   INFINITE. 

God  speaks  to  hearts  of  men  in  many  wajrs ; 

Some  the  red  banner  of  the  rising  sun 
Spread  o'er  the  snow-clad  hills,  has  taught  his 
praise ; 
Some  the  sweet  silence  when  the  day  is 

done ; 
Some  after  loveless  lives,  at  length  have 
won 
His  word  in  children's  hearts  and  children's 

gaze; 
And  some  have  found  him  where  low  rafters 
ring  .         ,         . 

To  greet  the  hand  that  helps,  the  heart  that 
cheers ; 
And  some  in  prayer  and  some  in  perfecting 

Of  watchful  toil  through  unrewarding  years. 
And  some  not  less  are  his,  who  vainly  sought 
His  voice,   and  with  his  silence  have  been 

taught  — 
Who  bare  his   chain  that  bade  them  to  be 

bound. 
And,  at  the  end,  in  finding  not,  have  foimd. 


fate  and  I, 

# 

Fate  and  I  have  met  and  kissed  ; 
She  is  fairer  than  I  thought  her. 
Patient  faith  the  years  have  taught  heij 

She  hath  found  no  place  for  hate. 

Though  she  walketh  desolate. 

God  is  love  ;  his  will  is  Fate, 

Therefore  Fate  is  love's  fulfilling. 
Her  I  follow  gladly  willing, 
Since,  where'er  her  path  may  be, 
God  himself  shall  walk  with  me. 

So  we  struggle,  Fate  and  I, 

Up  the  steeps  of  stern  endeavor, 
Through  the  night  storm,  turning  ever 

Toward  the  east,  whose  dawning  blest 

Shall  reveal  the  gates  of  rest. 

Helen  J.  Angell,  in  the  Independent 


WORKS    OF   GEORGE    CRUIKSHANK. 


j  random  one,  at  the  tardiness  of  the  Tich- 
'  borne  trial,  and  will  very  probably  delight 
I  us  with  some  new  exhibition  of   its  skill 
to-morrow. 

The  full  span  of  life  itself  is  but  three- 
score years  and  ten,  and  there  is  some- 
thing astonishing  in  the  mere  vitality  of 
an  artistic  career  which  covers  such  a 
period.  But  what  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
surprising  than  that  Mr.  Cruikshank 
should  have  drawn  with  undiminished 
been  young  since  the  year  1855,  and  are  |  force  and  spirit  during  seventy  years,  is 
indeed  young  still  —  though  apt  to  resent  '  the  steady  lustre  of  his  fame.  If  we  think 
the  information  —  may  be  pretty  safely  how  many  things  have  changed  in  this 
assumed  to  have  conned  their  fairy  lore  ;  mutable  world  since  the  beginning  of  the 
in  the  Fairy  Library,  and  derived  their  j  century  ;  how  many  stars  have  risen  and 
knowledge  of  ogres  from  the  truculent  '  set  in  the  firmament  of  art  —  set,  not  in 
specimens  of  the  genus  there  delineated.  1  death  alone,  but  in  mere  oblivion  and 
The  older  generation,  who  are  now  having  !  contempt ;  how  very  small  the  proportion 


From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
WORKS  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.* 

George  Cruikshank  —  old  George 
Cruikshank  —  how  many  ghosts  of 
pleasant  hours  past  and  gone  the 
name  has  power  to  raise  !  How  few 
among  us  to  whom  some  well-thumbed 
volume,  bearing  the  evident  traces  of  his 
style  in  every  illustration,  has  not  been 
one  of  the  familiar  friends  of  childhood  ! 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enouirh  to  kave 


children,  nay,  grandchildren  of  their  own, 
smile  with  remembered  gladness  as  they 
think  of  the  quaint  fancies  that  lurked  in 
the  copy  of  Knickerbocker'' s  History  of 
New  York,  let  us  say,  or  Griinm^s  Stories, 
or  Peter  Parle/ s  Tales  about  Christmas, 
on  the  bookshelves  of  long  ago.  And  even 
the  great  grand-fathers  of  the  present  — 
but  that  was  so  long  before  this  century 
had  reached  its  teens  that  the  artist  had 
not  yet  made  himself  a  name  —  even  they 
may  have  purchased  the  children's  lottery 
tickets  which  it  was  one  of  his  earliest 
tasks  to  decorate.  Thackeray,  speaking 
regretfully,  as  his  manner  was,  of  the  joy- 
ous time  when  he  and  Leech  had  been 
young  together  "  in  the  consulship  of 
Plancus,"  seemed  half-inclined,  so  vener- 
able was  Cruikshank's  fame,  to  throw  him 


of  work  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  ; 
how  much  the  critical  standpoint  has 
changed ;  how  great  the  tendency  has 
been,  especially  lately,  to  display  original- 
ity of  judgment  by  differing  from  one's 
predecessors — we  shall  see  that  thus  to 
have  "  run  the  gauntlet  "  unscathed  is  no 
small  achievement.  And  when  we  speak 
of  fame,  we  do  not  at  all  refer  to  the  ad- 
miration of  mere  ignorance.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank has  drawn  for  the  many,  and 
the  many  have  admired  him  ;  but  the 
few  have  admired  him  no  less,  though 
with  greater  discrimination.  Christopher 
North,*  sitting  at  the  ambrosial  board  in 
company  with  the  Shepherd,  burst  into 
Homeric  laughter  over  some  of  the  caric- 
aturist's earlier  works.  Thackeray,  with 
that  charm  of  manner  which  was  all   his 


back  two  or  three  generations,  into  the    own,  devoted  one  article  in  the  West?nins- 


of 


mythic     days 

Alas  !    the 

eray  has  left  us,  and  Leech. 


"  Priscus     Plancus. 

Thack- 

But  the  old 


ter  Review  f  to  their  elucidation,  and  af- 
terwards returned  to  the  subject,  with 
i  undiminished  admiration,  in  the  Quarter- 


giant  still  remains,  the  living  representa-  ^  ly.  J    The  latter  journal,  §  discussing  the 

illustrations  to  Oliver  Twist,  expressed 
surprise  that  the  Academy  should  not 
have  enrolled  their  designer  among  its 
members  ;  and  really,  having  regard  to 
the  state  of  English  painting  in  1840,  we 


tive  of  an  art  even  earlier  than  theirs  ; 
and  the  hand  that  first  held  the  etching 
needle  in  1803,  shot  its  shaft,  and  that  no 

*  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  W«rks  of  George 
Cruikshank,  Etchings,  Woodcuts,  Lithographs,  aud 
Glyphographs,  with  a  List  of  Bo0ks  illustrated  by 
Him.  Chiefly  compiled  from  the  Collections  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Morson,  Mr.  Edmund  Story  Maskelyne,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Truman,  by  George  William  Reed, 
Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  with  an  Essay  on  his  Genius  and  Works  by  E. 
Bell,  M.  A, ;  and  Three  Hundred  and  Thirteen  Illus- 
trations. 


*  See  Professor  Wilson's  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  255. 

t  See  Westminster  Review  for  June,  1840. 

X  See  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1854,  Art 
on  Leech. 

§  See  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  LXIV.  Art  on  Oliver 
Twist 
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think  that  august  body  would  have  great- 
ly honoured  itself  by  such  an  appoint- 
ment. Dickens,  though  deprecating  Mr. 
Cruikshank's  utilitarian  employment  of 
fairies  as  teachers  of  teetotalism,  was  full 
of  respect  for  the  artist's  genius.*  Mr. 
Francis  Turner  Palgrave,t  to  come  to 
more  recent  judgments,  is  similarly  laud- 
atory ;  and  Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  in  his 
interesting  work  on  Etchers  and  Etchings 
is  full  of  praise  as  regards  technical  skill 
and  quality  of  work.  And,  lastly,  for  we 
do  not  care  to  multiply  evidence,  Mr. 
Ruskin,  whose  praise  of  any  individual 
is  generally  relieved  against  a  gloomy 
background  of  contempt  for  his  own 
contemporaries,  says,  characteristical- 
ly :  "  Among  the  reckless  losses  of 
the  right  services  of  intellectual  power 
with  which  this  country  must  be  charged, 
very  few  are,  to  my  mind,  more  to  be 
regretted  than  that  which  is  involved 
in  its  having  turned  to  no  higher  purpose 
than  the  illustration  of  the  career  of  Jack 
Sheppard  and  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  the 
great,  grave  (I  use  the  word  deliberately, 
and  with  large  meaning),  and  singular 
genius  of  George  Cruikshank."  % 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  concur- 
rence of  opinion,  notwithstanding  the 
patent  fact  that  the  artist's  work  is  now, 
and  always  has  been,  popular,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  we  can  perfectly 
imagine  that  many  well-educated  persons 
—  well-educated  that  is  generally,  though 
not  in  art  —  might  turn  from  a  collection 
of  his  illustrations  in  honest  distaste. 
To  the  uneducated  their  humour  and  di- 
rectness of  aim  and  result  would  always 
appeal  irresistibly.  The  critical  connois- 
seur would  value  them  for  their  beauty  of 
workmanship  and  excellent  qualities  of 
light  and  shade.  But  to  those  whose 
eyes  are  still  closed  to  the  latter  source 
of  pleasure,  and  open  rather  to  impres- 
sions of  grace  and  well-ordered  pretti- 
ness,  than  of  sturdy  strength  or  quaint 
hilarious  fancy,  there  are  certain  manner- 
isms in  Mr.  Cruikshank's  style,  certain 
limitations  in  his  powers,  which  might  — 

*  See  "  Frauds  on  the  Fairies,"  in  Household  Words 
for  October  i,  1853. 

t  See  Mr.  Palgrave's  Essays  on  Art. 
X  Modern  Painters^  Vol.  V.  p.  271. 


we  do  not  say  which  would  —  produce  a 
very  unfavourable  impression.  In  the 
first  place  —  for  it  may  be  as  well  to  clear 
the  ground  as  regards  this  matter  —  he 
is  entirely  devoid  of  all  sense  of  what  is 
usually  regarded  as  beauty.  This  is  so 
obvious  that,  like  the  statement  that 
Milton  had  no  humour,  it  has  become  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  criticism.  Like 
many  commonplaces,  however,  it  re- 
quires and  will  repay  rigid  examination. 
We  admit  then  that  an  inspection  of  the 
artist's  work,  however  sympathetically 
conducted,  would  fail  to  discover  a  single 
face  or  figure,  whether  male  or  female  — 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Madame 
Rachel  in  the  Omnibus  —  which  was 
beautiful  by  regularity  of  feature  or  purity 
of  form.  In  other  words,  the  classical 
ideal  is  here  entirely  wanting.  Nor  does 
prettiness  take  its  place.  This  quality 
which,  though  pleasant  in  itself,  has  been 
regarded,  not  altogether  without  reason, 
as  one  of  the  curses  of  English  art,  lur- 
ing it  from  the  pursuit  of  higher  things, 
has  never  been  one  of  Mr.  Cruikshank's 
weaknesses.  It  is  so  rare  a  visitant, 
lurking  so  persistently,  when  present 
at  ail,  in  odd  nooks  and  corners,  in  the 
spirals  of  a  bean  stalk,  or  the  homely 
adornments  of  a  chamber,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  left  out  of  the  question.  And 
if,  in  the  absence  of  classic  beauty  and 
modern  prettiness,  we  seek  for  what  was 
regarded  as  beauty  by  the  great  North- 
ern painters,  by  Diirer,  for  instance,  and 
Holbein,  and  Rembrandt,  viz.,  the  evi- 
dence of  strongly  marked  character,  and 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  time  and 
circumstance  on  the  human  countenance 
and  form,  we  shall  be  equally  disappoint- 
ed. Mr.  Cruikshank's  power  —  and  to 
us  this  is  more  singular,  for  his  genius  is 
essentially  Gothic,  essentially  one  in 
family  with  that  of  the  men  we  have  just 
named  —  Mr.  Cruikshank's  power  is  not 
here.  His  sense  of  beauty,  if  so  be  that 
our  investigations  will  discover  any,  lies 
elsewhere. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  drawing  of  the  face  and  figure,  except 
when  the  subject  is  grotesque,  generally 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  and  is  a 
good  deal  injured  by  one  or    two  disa- 
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greeable  mannerisms.  Speaking  of  the 
former,  Mr.  Ruskin  says,*  "  his  works 
,  .  .  are  often  much  spoiled  by  a  curious- 
ly mistaken  type  of  face,  divided  so  as  to 
give  too  much  to  the  mouth  and  eyes,' 
and  leave  too  little  for  forehead,  the  eyes 
being  set  about  two-thirds  up,  instead  of 
at  half  the  height  of  the  head."  Similar- 
ly in  his  more  serious  compositions,  ancj 
in  what  may  be  called  his  pictures  of 
genteel  comedy,  the  figures  are  often 
awkwardly  posed  and  ill-drawn,  and, 
which  is  a  very  damaging  defect  in  such 
subjects,  they  terribly  lack  "breeding." 
A  really  satisfactory  lady  or  gentleman 
seems  almost  beyond  the  compass  of   the 


garments  which  are  preternaturally  tight, 
and  made  of  stuffs  with  a  decidedly 
"loud  "  pattern  ;  and  their  coats  are  of  a 
strangely  obsolete  cut.  But  the  excuse  is 
naught.  The  old  gentleman  whom  one 
sometimes  meets  walking  about  in  the  blue 
coat  and  brass  buttons,  the  redundant 
stock,  and  high  collar,  the  frilled  shirt,  and 
even  the  tights  and  buckled  shoes  of  a  past 
generation,  still  looks  like  a  gentleman  — 
or  rather  does  or  does  not,  according  to 
the  stuff  which  is  in  him,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  coat  he  wears.  H.  B.'s  per- 
sonages are  the  contemporaries  of  those 
of  Mr.  Cruikshank,  and  dress  similarly  ; 
and,  moreover,  they  are  intended   to  be 


artist's  skill.  This  is  strange  ;  but  so  it !  caricatures,  but,  though  stiffly  drawn, 
is.  Take  the  illustrations  to  Frank  Fair-  [  and  without  much  vitality,  they  generally 
legh  —  though  not  among  his  best   work,  !  have  an  air  of  high  breeding,  and  even  of 


chiefly  for  the  reason  that  they  deal  al 
most  entirely  with  "  high  life  "  —  they  are 
perfectly  fair  samples  as  bearing  on  this 
question.  See  the  frontispiece.  No 
doubt  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  look  well 
in  the  garb  which  custom  prescribes  on 
a  wedding  day.  Still  the  outraged  laws 
of  taste  do  not  require  that  he  should 
look  quite  so  vulgar  and  simpering  as 
these  three  young  groomsmen  who  are 
escorting  their  respective  bridesmaids 
out  of  church.  Or  see  again  the  portrait 
of  "  Frank  "  himself  —  a  model  of  good- 
feeling  and  scholarship,  according  to  the 
story  —  in  the  "mysterious  bonnet" 
scene  ;  or  the  "  private  pupils,"  wherever 
they  are  delineated.  All  are  snobs.  As 
to  the  undergraduates  in  the  two  wine- 
party  pictures,  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  fair 
to  bring  thoji  forward,  as  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  imbibed  too  freely,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  in  best  portrait  trim, 
—  and,  moreover,  Mr.  Cruikshank,  in  his 
zeal  for  temperance,  may  have  meant 
them  to  point  a  dreadful  moral ;  but  they 
really  are  a  thoroughly  taproom  set ;  and 
yet  little  worse  than  the  soberer  char- 
acters. 

Now,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  urged  in 
extenuation,  that  a  certain  antique  fashion 
of  dress  had  something  to  do  with  this 
prevailing  impression  of  vulgarity.  For 
Mr.  Cruikshank's  personages  wear  lower 

*  See  Appendix  to  the  Elements  of  Drawing. 


courtliness.  And  so  Leech,  whose  forte 
certainly  was  not  the  delineation  of  the 
signs  of  intellect  in  man  or  woman, 
could  yet  execute  what  is  recognizably  a 
lady  or  gentleman,  with  no  better  help 
than  that  afforded  by  the  fashions  of 
thirty  years  ago.  No,  the  explanation 
must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

And  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  in  the 
same  set  of  influences  which  also  ac- 
count, at  least  in  our  opinion,  for  the  un- 
satisfactory drawing  in  the  artist's  work, 
and  for  the  awkwardness  of  pose  and 
attitude  in  many  of  his  figures.  We  do 
not  here  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  received 
no  academic  training.*  Stricter  disci- 
pline at  this  earlier  stage  of  his  career 
might  have  done  something  for  him,  no 
doubt  ;  still,  it  was  not  indispensable. 
Leech,  with  much  less  teaching,  always 
places  his  personages,  as  if  by  inspira- 
tion, in  the  most  natural  position.  They 
are  never  affected  ;  they  never  attitudin- 
ize ;  one  is  never  tempted  to  wonder 
how  they  got  where  they  are,  and  what 
they  will  do  next ;  their  limbs  are  per- 
fectly under  their  own  control  ;  you  have 
the  same  feeling  in  looking  at  them  as 
you  have  about  the  persons  in  real  life, 
the  same  impression  of  propriety  in  ges- 
ture and   expression.     And  if  as   much 

*  Though  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Academy,  he 
derived  no  advantage  from  the  instruction  there,  owing 
partly  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  school,  and  partly  to 
his  own  shortness  of  sight. 
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cannot  always  be  said  of  Mr.  Cruikshank 

—  see,  for  instance,  the  secondary  figures 
in  the  illustrations  entitled  "The  Un- 
expected Reverse"  and  the  "Striking 
Position,"  in  Frank  Fairlegh  — it  must 
be  owing  to  other  causes.  And  these 
causes,  we  consider,  are  traceable  to  the 
influence  upon  eye  and  hand  of  the  art 
by  which  his  early  years  were  surrounded 
in  the  days  of  which  he  says  —  "  When  I 
was  a  mere  boy,  my  dear  father  kindly 
allowed  me  to  play  at  etching  on  some  of 
his  copper-plates  —  little  bits  of  shadows, 
or  little  figures  on  the  back-ground  — 
and  to  assist  him  a  little  as  I  grew  older, 
and  he  used  to  assist  me  in  putting  in 
hands  and  faces." 

The  art  into  the  practice  of  which  Mr. 
Cruikshank  was  thus,  as  we  may  say, 
born  —  for  his  father  was  one  of  its  vota- 
ries—  was  strong,  course,  vigorous  cari- 
cature, the  very  life  of  which  was  gro- 
tesqueness  and  wild  exaggeration.  Its 
great  living  master  was  Gillray,  a  man  of 
wonderful  fertility  of  invention  and  real 
humorous  genius  ;  and  after  him  Row- 
landson,  for  all  his  brutishness,  occupied, 
perhaps,  the  most  prominent  place.  We 
all  know  their  prints.  You  come  across 
them  in  old  collections,  in  the  portfolios 
of  the  curious,  in  side-street  printshops. 
You  may  read  of  them  in  Mr.  Wright's 
Caricature  History  of  the  Georges.  They 
arrest  the  eye  with  their  crude  colour  and 
broad  humour.  They  pretty  frequently 
repel  it  by  features  much  more  than 
questionable.  The  allegory  in  which  the 
satire  is  clothed  is  often  elaborate  and 
recondite.  The  heathen  mythologies, 
and  Holy  Writ  itself,  are  ransacked  for 
types  and  allusions  ;  but  yet  there  is 
something  elementary  and  almost  child- 
ish in  the  form  of  the  fun.  "  Any  stupid 
hand  could  draw  a  hunchback,  and  write 
'  Pope  '  underneath,"  says  Thackeray,  in 
his  dfehghtful  paper  on  the  poet ;  *  and 
similarly  —  though  it  would  certainly  be 
false  to  say  that  Gillray's  hand  was  stupid 

—  still,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  wit  of 
distortion  is  the  wit  neither  of  refinement 
nor  supreme  skill.  And  these  carica- 
tures revelled  in  distortion.  The  fat  men 
and  women  are  so  preposterously  fat  ; 
the  lean  ones  so  impossibly  lean.  If  a 
gentleman  bows,  he  breaks  his  back  ;  if 
a  lady  dances,  she  capers  about  in  a 
manner  quite  galvanic.  The  typical 
Frenchman,  who  reappears  pretty  con- 
stantly, and  under  circumstances  of 
great  personal  and  national  humihation, 

♦  English  Humourists. 


is  an  amazing  creature.  You  look  at  him 
as  you  do  at  some  of  the  loni^-legged 
birds  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
wonder  where  can  be  the  muscles  that 
move  these  attenuated  limbs.  Then  the 
fashions  !  People  did  dress  oddly,  no 
doubt,  and  there  always  has  been,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  a  certain  mi- 
nority who  will  out-Herod  Herod  in  their 
attire.  But  not  to  this  extent  !  The 
laws  of  gravitation,  if  not  of  gravity, 
would  have  prevented  it. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  best  work 
of  the  men  of  that  generation,  the  por- 
traits are  excellent.  The  thin  face  and 
eager,  earnest  manner  of  Burke,  —  they 
used  to  call  him  the  Jesuit  in  those  days, 

—  the  vehement  portliness  of  Fox,  the 
stateliness  of  Pitt,  the  heaven-born  Min- 
ister, are  brought  before  you  with  a  viv- 
idness, which,  of  course,  cannot  be  emu- 
lated by  the  best  verbal  description.  But 
then  these  are  precisely  the  pictures  in 
which  the  artist  has  kept  most  clear  of 
his  usual  habits  of  exaggeration,  in  which 
he  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  more 
delicate  satire  that  lurks  in  M.  Tenniel's 
cartoons  for  Punch,  or  the  earlier  and 
abler  sketches  in  Vanity  Fair. 

This  was,  however,  the  art  into  the 
practice  of  which  Mr.  Cruikshank  threw 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  and  genius. 
His  first  recorded  work  bears  date  1803, 
when  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
But  this,  of  course,  could  only  be  a  child- 
ish production.  His  real  entrance  into 
the  battle  of  hfe,  then  raging  with  partic- 
ular fierceness,  was  in  1808;  and,  consid- 
ering that  he  was  but  sixteen,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  carried  into  the  fray  a 
singularly  practised  hand  and  a  very  stur- 
dy weapon, —  not  a  rapier,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  a  very  effective  quarter-staff. 
He  did  not  indeed  effect  a  revolution  in 
the  style  of  poHtical  and  social  caricature, 

—  that  was  reserved  for  other  hands  ;  and 
if  he  had  died  in  1820,  he  would  have 
been  remembered,  probably,  as  one  of 
the  ablest  of  Gillray's  followers  and  com- 
peers, but  not  as  what  he  has  since  shown 
himself  to  be  —  a  great  and  original  gen- 
ius. Still,  what  wealth  of  energy  he 
threw  into  those  early  works  !  How  viv- 
idly they  reflect  the  thoughts  and  passions 
of  the  time  !  True,  the  scandals  to  which 
so  many  of  them  refer  are  forgotten  by 
all  except  the  professed  student.  Who 
now  knows  what  was  the  precise  nature 
of  the  revelations  of  "  Molly  Clarke," 
which  made  such  a  stir,  and  earned  for 
her  astute  countenance  a  frequent  place 
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in  these  sketches  ?     What  was  the  dis- 
creditable expedition   to    R Hall,  in 

which  the  Prince  of  Wales  played,  seem- 
ingly, anything  but  an  august  figure  ? 
Whose  memory  is  sufficiently  retentive  to 
keep  a  place  for  all  that  royal  personage's 
sins  and  misdemeanours  r  But  though 
the  recollection  of  details  is  gone,  the 
general  impression  remains,  and  is  con- 
siderably strengthened  and  vivified  by 
these  contemporary  records.  And  there 
are  others  which  require  no  special  inter- 
pretation. Any  one  can  understand  the 
satire  when  the  Prince  is  represented  as 
pausing  in  the  midst  of  a  dance  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  because  his  wife  is 
leaving  the  room  hurt  and  angry ;  or, 
again,  where  he  is  shown  as  hopelessly 
intoxicated,  with  his  garter  half  undone, 
a  slave  to  the  women  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. The  subject  was  a  favourite 
one  with  the  artist.  Again  and  again  do 
we  come  across  the  figure  of  — 

The  man  all  shaven  and  shorn, 
All  covered  with  orders,  and  all  forlorn, 

as  he  is  described  in  one  of  the  stinging 
pamphlets  which  Mr.  Cruikshank  then 
illustrated.* 

No  very  decided  party  bias  is  discover- 
able in  the  political  works  of  these  early 
years.  George  IV.  is  caricatured  pretty 
freely,  no  doubt,  —  more  freely,  perhaps, 
than  any  one  else, — but  his  enemies  are 
not  spared.     An  occasional  shaft  is  shot 


humorous  groan  when  the  Princess 
Charlotte  is  announced  as  about  to  pre- 
sent the  country  with  an  heir  to  the  throne. 
Alas  !  he  might  have  spared  himself  that 
jest.  Fate  gave  it  a  sorry  ending,  and 
the  prophecy  was  bitterly  belied.  No  nu- 
merous, expensive  progeny  came  of  that 
ill-starred  marriage.  Within  a  very  few 
days,  England,  and  the  artist  himself, 
were  lamenting,  with  a  sincerity  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  over  the  grave  of 
the  mother  and  her  first-born.  But  to 
return  to  gayer  themes.  There  had  pre- 
viously been  much  of  our  insular  pride  of 
purse  in  the  ridicule  cast  by  the  artist  on 
Prince  Leopold  for  his  poverty,  —  he 
landed  on  our  shores  in  a  pitiful  state  of 
destitution,  according  to  the  caricature, 
—  and  some  of  our  general  insular  arro- 
gance in  the  earlier  representations  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  a  Dutch  toy,  played 
with  for  a  moment,  and  then  to  be  cast 
aside,  by  the  Princess. 

Most  of  the  events  of  the  time  are 
illustrated  by  this  prolific  pencil  in  a 
similar  spirit :  the  buxom  Princess's 
quarrel  with  her  father,  and  flight  from 
Carlton  House  in  a  hackney  coach  ;  Lord 
Byron's  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  de- 
parture from  England,  solaced  by  his  own 
verses  ;  the  trial  of  Lord  Cochrane,  after- 
wards Lord  Dundonald;  the  Queen's 
trial,  of  course,  several  times  ;  the  Cato 
Street  conspiracy ;  the  amazement  of 
Blucher  at  being  made  a  doctor  by  the 


at  the  Queen,  and  Tom   Paine  and  Cob-    University  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  O.  P.  riots, 


bett  come  in  for  their  well-merited  share 
of  opprobrium.  If  the  artist  abhorred 
tyranny,  he  also  hated  revolution.  He 
had  no  mission  to  plant  his  battery  among 
the  ranks  of  Whig  or  Tory,  and  bombard 
the  other  side  with  consistent  fury.  His 
work  —  and  this  gives  it  the  greater  his- 
torical value  —  represents  that  sturdy 
John  Bull  feeling  which,  even  now,  un- 
derhes  all   surface    party  divisions,  and 


which  made  havoc  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  then  under  the  haughty  manage- 
ment of  John  Kemble.  In  the  carica- 
tures on  the  latter  subject,  though  they 
assume  a  very  personal  and  offensive 
form  in  the  "  Stroller's  Progress,"  there 
is  a  peculiar  feature  to  be  noted.  Mr. 
Cruikshank's  satire  —  it  was  the  fault  of 
nearly  all  the  satire  of  the  time  —  gener- 
ally vulgarizes    its   object.     It   does    not 


was  so  particularly  strong  at  the  begin-  vulgarize '' Black  Jack,"  as  Kemble  seems 
ning  of  this  century.  He  is  the  type  of  |  to  have  been  called  in  the  hour  of  his  un- 
the  Anglo-Saxon  grumbler.  Nothing  |  popularity ;  and  the  "  manager  full  of 
pleases  him  except  the  victories  over  the  scorn"  is  a  fine  figure.  Whether  this 
French,  For  the  Court  and  its  ways,  its  |  was  an  involuntary  tribute  to  the  splen- 
extravagance  and  dissolute  habits,  he  en-  did  masculine  beauty  which  contempo- 
tertains   the   most  unbounded  contempt,  i  rary  report  ascribes  to  the  man,  or  whether 


He  does  not  scruple  to  accuse  its  hang 
ers-on  of  selling  intelligence  to  the  ene- 
my. The  royal  princes  are  a  set  of 
harpies,  fattening  on  the  spoils  wrung 
from  the  people.  The  Ministry  of  the 
day  are,  of  course,  always  fair  game. 
Popular  as  she  is,  he  cannot  repress  a 

♦  The  House  that  Jack  BuUt,  1818. 


it  was  the  result  of  respectful  admiration 
—  here  again  genuinely  British  —  for  his 
proud  bearing  under  adversity,  and  his 
undisguised  contempt  for  the  roaring 
mob  of  his  adversaries,  we  cannot  say. 
But  a  certain  circumstance  inclines  us 
to  the  latter  view,  and  this  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  later  portraits  of  Napoleon. 
Towards  Boney  himself,  in  the  days  of 
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his  prosperity,  and  towards  the  French 
nation  whom  he  governed,  and  the  French 
army  he  commanded,  Mr.  Cruikshank 
entertained  the  most  thoroughly  British 
feehngs.  We  are  perfectly  sure,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  endeavor  to  prove  to  him, 
either  by  statistics  based  on  the  number 
of  frogs  available  for  human  consump- 
tion, or  by  any  other  process  of  argu- 
ment, that  those  animals  were  not  the 
staple  food  of  the  country.  Probably, 
however,  no  true  Briton  then  living,  ex- 
cept perhaps  some  disaffected  reformers, 
not  unjustly  suspected  of  Jacobinism, 
would  have  cared  to  undertake  the  proof. 
A  belief  in  the  hunger  of  our  enemies 
was  an  article  of  the  national  creed. 
When  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman 
are  about  to  engage  in  mortal  combat, 
the  former  —  we  are  following  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank —  yearns  to  give  the  poor  starve- 
ling fellow  before  him  a  meal  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  encounter.  Nor  is  fiercer 
satire  wanting  in  these  works,  as  when, 
apparently  during  the  hundred  days  that 
followed  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  a  large  ape  propounds  to  his  small- 
er brethren  a  code  of  laws  beginning 
thus  :  —  "Ye  shall  be  vain,  fickle,  and 
foolish."  For  all  such  sentiments  there 
was,  of  course,  the  legitimate  excuse  — 
not  available  for  those  who,  like  Mr.  Free- 
man, take  up  the  same  parable  now  —  of 
a  fierce  war  and  its  attendant  exaspera- 
tion of  feeling.  And  Boney  himself,  as 
Mr.  Thackeray  observes,  what  a  deal  of 
kicking  he  had  to  undergo  !  How  un- 
pleasant are  the  straits  in  which  the  little 
dark  Corsican  is  placed  !  At  every  new 
disaster,  whether  in  .the  Peninsula,  or 
Germany,  or  at  Moscow,  how  very  pal- 
pably he  is  made  to  lick  the  dust.  And 
when  not  undergoing  punishment  him- 
self, how  outrageously  he  belabours  his 
followers ;  every  bone  in  poor  Talley- 
rand's body  must  have  been  sore  after 
such  cuffing.  But  as  the  great  Emperor's 
light  begins  to  wane,  and  to  be  swallowed 
first  in  the  twihght  of  Elba,  and  then  in 
in  the  dark  night  of  St.  Helena,  the 
artist's  heart  seems  to  relent  towards 
him.  His  heart,  be  it  observed,  not  his 
head.  He  still  depicts  him  with  cloven 
feet  and  the  other  marks  and  insignia  of 
evil.  He  drums  him  to  Elba  to  the  tune 
of  the  Rogue's  March.  He  would  still 
erect  a  monument  of  human  skulls  to  his 
honor.  He  consigns  him  chained  into 
the  hands  of  Satan,  and  slashes  at  him 
with  the  fiery  sword  of  justice,  and  has 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that,  once  rid 


of  his  baneful  presence,  peace  and  plenty 
will  return  to  the  earth.  Still,  through 
all  their  accumulated  horrors,  there  is, 
unless  we  misread  the  signs,  an  earnest- 
ness of  passion,  a  dignity  of  suffering  in 
the  pictures  of  the  great  Emperor,  which 
show  that  the  artist  felt  he  was  dealing 
with  no  common  overthrow,  and  that  buf- 
foonery would  be  out  of  place.  And 
what  is  more  singular,  in  the  very  clever 
caricature,  entitled  the  "  Devil  among  the 
Tailors,"  *  executed  during  the  flicker  of 
Napoleon's  prosperity  on  his  return  from 
Elba,  and  showing  his  sudden  irruption 
among  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  seated 
cross-legged  at  their  work,  the  pictorial 
advantage  is  altogether  on  his  side. 
Louis  XVni.  has,  of  course,  been  knock- 
ed out  of  his  place.  England  is  picking 
him  up.  Prussia  makes  at  the  intruder, 
armed  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Conster- 
nation is  the  prevailing  sentiment ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  hubbub.  Napoleon 
sits  serene  and  confident,  the  only  self- 
possessed  figure.  True  his  feet  are  of  a 
peculiar  shape,  but  what  is  a  trifling  de- 
formity when  one  is  master  of  the  situa- 
tion ? 

Unquestionably  there  is  coarseness  in 
much  of  this  early  work.  The  age  was 
coarse,  and  tolerated  great  plainness  of 
speech.  The  immorality  of  George's 
Court,  whether  as  Regent  or  King,  was 
so  palpable  and  notorious,  that  right- 
minded  men  might,  perhaps,  be  excused 
for  assailing  it  with  the  first  weapons  that 
came  to  their  hands.  Whether,  however, 
satire  on  such  subjects  translated  into 
art,  and  reproducing  therefore,  though 
possibly  against  the  designer's  will,  an 
immoral  image,  be  not  calculated  to  do 
more  harm  than  good,  is  a  question  we 
should  certainly  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  so  entirely  of 
the  past,  so  absolutely  devoid  of  any  but 
a  retrospective  importance,  as  to  be 
worth  no  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 
When  Mr.  Cruikshank  was  consulted 
about  the  preparation  of  a  complete  cat- 
alogue of  his  works,  he  objected  that 
"  the  subjects  of  many  of  the  earlier 
ones  were  ill  chosen,  and  not  such  as  his 
own  judgment  would  have  selected  ;  " 
and  we  can  imagine  that  the  rigid  mor- 
alist, who  has  advocated  temperance 
with  such  fervour,  and  demonstrated 
"the  folly  of  crime,"  in  so  fine  a  plate, 
and  even  held  that  the  fairies  — poor  gos- 
samer creatures  —  ought  to  be  made  to 


*  Of  which,  however,  the  execution  only,  and  not  the 
design,  is  attributable  to  Mr.  Cruikshank. 
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do  good  ethical  work  —  we  can  imagine 
that  he  would  be  harder  upon  the  off- 
spring of  his  youth  than  most  other  men. 
Let  the  artist's  past  and  his  present  settle 
it  between  them  :  we  shall  not  interfere. 

Were  it  not  that  we  knew  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  such  an  undertaking 
—  difficulties  of  copyright,  and  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  original  plates, 
or  plates  sufficiently  unworn  to  be  of  fur- 
ther use  —  we  might  feel  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  the  absence  of  any  sample 
of  Mr.  Cruikshank's  earlier  manner  in 
the  illustrations  to  Mr.  Reed's  catalogue. 
The  catalogue  itself  is  admirably  com- 
piled. No  less  than  5,265  separate  de- 
signs are  enumerated,  and  the  more  im- 
portant fully  described  ;  and  whether  re- 
garded as  a  record  of  the  artist's  unflag- 
ging energy  and  genius,  or  as  a  testimo- 
ny of  the  enthusiastic  admiration  which 
has  evidently  made  its  preparation  a  la- 
bour of  love,  it  is  a  monument  of  which 
he  may  well  be  proud.  Of  the  illustra- 
tions, for  the  reason  just  given,  we  shall 
speak  no  blame.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  excellent  and  characteristic,  and  in- 
clude some  of  his  best  work.  That  many 
of  our  old  favourites,  whether  for  hu- 
mour or  workmanship,  should  be  absent 
was,  of  course,  inevitable  ;  and  we  do  not 
complain.  We  merely  warn  those  who 
might  expect  to  find  in  these  pages  a 
complete  epitome  of  the  artist's  labours, 
that  some  aspects  of  his  talent  are  not 
here  in  view,  or  only  dimly  discernible. 

It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
lingered  somewhat  over  the  earlier  works, 
in  which  the  political  element  predomi- 
nates ;  and  partly  because  they  are  inter- 
esting in  themselves  ;  but  chiefly  because 
they  throw  much  light  on  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank's after  achievements.  These  prints 
constituted  his  education.  He  learnt  in 
them  how  to  group  a  large  number  of 
figures  with  spirit,  and  even  with  har- 
mony, and  how  to  make  all  work  together 
for  a  single  expressional  purpose.  He 
learnt  how  to  seize  rapidly,  and  how  to 
reproduce  by  a  few  vigorous  lines,  the 
salient  characteristics  of  any  scene  or 
personage.  He  learnt  simphcity  of  ef- 
fect, perfect  intelligibility,  and  the  art  of 
telling  a  story.  But  no  training  is  quite 
perfect,  and  calculated  to  develop  all  the 
faculties  equally  ;  and  this  sturdy  school, 
in  which  the  prizes  were  the  ready  laugh 
and  the  boisterous  huzza,  was  not  the  one 
in  which  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
delicate  harmonies  in  the  human  frame, 
and  the  subtle  and  evanescent  beauties 
of  the  face.     No   such    countenance   as 


that  in  the  sketch  for  the  Garvagh  Ma- 
donna,* no  figure  so  admirably  poised  as 
that  of  the  youth  bending  back  to  sling 
in  the  sketch  for  the  staue  f  of  David, 
could  be  traced  by  a  hand  accustomed  to 
deal  with  deformity,  and  guided  by  an 
eye  ever  on  the  watch  for  salient  points 
of  humour.  Rowlandson,  who  had  some 
feeling  for  beauty,  or  at  any  rate  for 
prettiness,  in  his  youth,  lost  it  gradually 
as  he  grew  older.  And  so  we  return  to 
the  point  whence  we  started,  and  from 
which  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  long  di- 
gression, viz,,  that  in  the  exaggerations 
of  caricature,  Mr.  Cruikshank  acquired 
those  mannerisms  of  style,  and  that  in- 
sensibility to  certain  forms  of  beauty, 
which  detract,  in  so  far  as  they  do  de- 
tract, from  the  value  of  his  gifts. 

There  is  one  whole  class  of  beauties, 
however,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight, 
and  that  he  has,  indeed,  cultivated  faith- 
fully and  to  noble  purpose.  But  before 
proceeding  to  consider  the  works  in 
which  they  are  displayed,  dating  mostly 
from  the  year  1822,  which  forms  an 
epoch  in  his  career,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
pause  for  a  moment  to  say  a  word  or 
two  respecting  the  process  he  has  nearly 
always  used  in  giving  form  to  his  thoughts, 
and  in  the  employment  of  which  he  is  a 
master. 

An  etching,  as  every  one  may  be  sup- 
posed to  know,  is  a  design  printed  from 
lines  and  marks  eaten  by  acid  into  a 
copper  or  steel  plate.  To  produce  these 
lines  the  artist  first  covers  the  plate  with 
a  thin  coat  of  some  waxy  substance — • 
there  are  various  receipts  for  its  compo- 
sition—  insoluble  in  acid;  he  then,  with 
a  fine-pointed  instrument,  executes  his 
drawing  on  the  soft  surface,  afterwards 
immersing  the  plate  in  an  acid  bath.  The 
acid  immediatel3f  attacks  the  surface  of 
the  copper  wherever  it  has  been  ex- 
posed by  the  etching  needle,  and,  as  what 
are  to  be  the  fainter  lines  in  the  finished 
picture  are  gradually  bitten,  the  artist 
stops  out  that  part  of  the  plate  with  var- 
nish, reimmersing  it  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary,  till  finally  the  darkest  lines 
are  bitten  to  the  required  depth.  This  is 
the  general  process.  But  Mr.  Seymour 
Haden,  one  of  the  ablest  of  modern  etch- 
ers —  though  in  one  sense  an  amateur, 
for  he  is  a  surgeon  in  good  practice  — 
generally,  we  understand,  adopts  and 
recommends  a  different  plan.  He  draws 
while  the  plate  is  in  the  bath,  executing 

*  At  the  British  Museum. 

t  In  the  Taylor  Buildings,  at  Oxford. 
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first  those  lines  which  are  to  have  the 
greatest  force,  and  ending  with  the  lighter 
lines,  the  difference,  of  course,  depend- 
ing on  the  time  devoted  to  the  work. 
This  saves  the  trouble  of  stopping  out ; 
but  an  artist  must  be  very  sure  of  what 
he  is  doing,  and  thoroughly  able  "to  see 
the  end  from  the  beginning,"  before  he 
can  trust  himself  to  lay  in  all  his  shad- 
ows, according  to  their  relative  depth, 
with  entire  certainty  as  to  their  ultimate 
effect.* 

All  methods  of  art  record  have  their 
special  advantages,  and  etching  is,  for 
many  reasons,  a  very  noble  process.  It 
is  superior  to  both  steel  and  wood  en- 
graving in  this  :  that  while  in  the  two 
latter  the  artist's  original  design  is  not 
seen  by  the  spectator,  and  passes,  often 
much  transmuted,  through  the  hands  of 
the  engraver  or  wood-cutter,  in  the  etch- 
ing the  print  is  taken  from  the  draughts- 
man's own  lines  and  scratches,  and  thus 
he  and  his  public  stand  nearer  by  one 
step  at  least.  This  would  be  true  even  if 
the  divorce  in  the  arts  of  design  were  not 
so  general,  and  if,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
giants  of  old,  Dlirer  and  Lucas  van 
Leyden,  and  Marc  Antonio,  the  same 
hand  still  executed  the  design  and  en- 
graved it  or  carved  it  on  the  block.  For 
the  mechanical  difficulties  of  handling  the 
burin  and  wood-cutter's  tools  are  great. 
A  man  cannot  in  any  sense  draw  with 
them  ;  while  with  the  etching  needle  he 
can,  when  once  he  has  mastered  the  ele- 
mentary truth  that  difference  of  pressure 
is  useless,  draw  just  as  freely  as  with  a 
pencil.  And,  in  accordance  with  the 
great  law  that  every  art  should  follow  its 
own  genius,  or,  in  other  words  be  es- 
teemed for  what  it  can  do  best  —  the 
converse  of  which  proposition  is  that  no 
art  should  be  used  forti  purpose  which 
another  can  execute  better  —  in  accord- 
ance with  this  law,  we  say  that,  etching 
being  essentially  the  art  of  freedom  and 
power,  all  efforts  to  give  it  the  smooth- 
ness and.  finish  of  engraving  are  a  mis- 
take. Furthermore,  it  is  an  art  in  which 
delicate  gradations  of  surface  can  only  be 
obtained  with  extreme  difficulty  —  we 
should  have  said  that  they  were  impossi- 
ble, were  it  not  that  human  industry  is 
apt  occasionally  to  give  the  lie  to  gen- 
eral assertions  — because  it  proceeds  en- 
tirely by  lines^  and  any  arrangement  of 
lines  must  show  the  grain.  Therefore, 
again,  it  should  eschew  subjects  in  which 

*  We  refer  any  one  interested  In  the  various  pro- 
cesses, and  in  the  subject  generally,  to  Mr.  P.  G. 
Hamertoa'a  excellent  Etchers  and  Etching. 


great  subtlety  of  modelling  is  required, 
and  keep  to  those  in  which  a  frank  avowal 
of  line  and  obvious  texture  is  a  beauty. 
Etchers  do  indeed  endeavour  to  get  out 
of  this  trouble  by  the  use  of  what  they 
call  the  "  dry  point."  "  Dry  point  "  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  etching  at  all.  It 
consists  in  using  the  etching  needle  "as  if 
it  were  a  graver's  tool,  to  take  minute 
shavings  out  of  the  copper.  This,  at 
best,  however,  is  but  a  bastard  kind  of 
engraving,  and  the  result,  even  in  skilful 
hands,  not  very  satisfactory.  We  can- 
not better  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween etching  employed  for  its  legiti- 
mate purpose,  and  therefore  successful, 
and  etching  baffled  in  a  misdirected  at- 
tempt, than  by  a  reference  to  the  render- 
ing of  two  of  the  sketches  by  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Taylor  Buildings  at  Oxford. 
The  first,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned of  David  bending  back  in  the  act 
of  throwing,  is  compounded  of  vigorous 
strokes  and  sturdily  accented  lines  ;  and 
Mr.  Fisher*  in  his  interesting  volume  of 
studies  has  reproduced  it  with  great  truth 
and  spirit.  The  other  is  a  figure  of  our 
Lord  crucified,  a  marvel  of  delicate  ana- 
tomical modelling.  The  mighty  painter 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  had 
indeed  "  curbed  the  liberal  hand,  subser- 
vient proudly,"  when  he  drew  this  ivory- 
smooth  form,  in  which  the  muscles, 
though  strongly  marked,  seem  to  melt 
into  each  other,  and  no  tell-tale  line  re- 
mains to  show  how  the  polished  skin  was 
elaborated  by  the  pencil.  Well,  here  the 
copy  is  almost  useless.  It  would  give  no 
one  who  had  not  seen  the  drawing  any- 
thing more  than  a  bear  idea  of  the  out- 
line of  the  original.  The  daintiness  of 
the  detail,  the  subtle  sweetness  of  the 
handling,  have  evaporated  ;  and  the  re- 
sult, notwithstanding  all  the  help  of  dry- 
point,  is  coarse  and  clumsy. 

Furthermore,  etching  is  a  process  pre- 
eminently adapted  to  the  rendering  of 
effects  of  light  and  shadow.  This  quality, 
due  of  course  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
lines  on  a  plate  can  be  bitten  to  any  re- 
quired depth,  is  probably  what  endeared 
it  to  Rembrandt,  the  greatest  of  all 
etchers,  as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  artists.  He  found  in  it  scope  for  that 
poetry  of  gloom  and  brightness,  those 
gradations  of  mysterious  obscurity,  those 
hoardings  of  light  expended  in  one 
startling  gleam  —  like  a  miser's  sole  act 
of  prodigality  —  which  give  such  a  weird 

*  Facsimiles  of  Original  Studies  by  Raffaelle  and 
Michael  A  7tgelo,  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford, 
by  Joseph  Fisher. 
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fascination  to  his  work.  The  glow  left 
by  our  Saviour's  presence,  when  He  van- 
ished from  the  sight  of  the  disciples  at 
Emmaus  ;  the  cruel  beams  that  smote 
His  defenceless  head  when  Pilate,  stand- 
ing before  the  people,  said,  "  Behold  the 
Man ;  "  the  darkness  of  the  rain-cloud 
lowering  over  the  landscape — all  these, 
and  many  similar  effects,  did  the  great 
master  eternize  with  his  needle.  Indeed 
his  every  sketch  is  a  study  in  light  and 
shade,  an  illustration  'of  the  power  of 
etching  for  this  particular  purpose.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  works  such  as  these,  where 
contrast  holds  such  a  prominent  place, 
that  the  power  of  the  art  is  shown.  Mr. 
Whistler's  Studies  by  the  Thames  Shore, 
not  among  the  willows  and  sedges  of  the 
stream's  youth,  but  among  the  tangled 
ship-rigging  and  mouldering  inns  and 
warehouses  of  Wapping  and  Rother- 
hithe,  are  full  of  the  grey  sombreness  of 
London  ;  while,  for  the  effect  of  clear 
sunlight  upon  buildings,  rendered  per- 
fectly by  simple  means,  the  works  of 
Meryan,  the  ill-fated  French  artist,  have, 
perhaps,  never  been  surpassed. 

Never,  unless  it  be  by  Mr.  Cruikshank. 
We  will  return  in  a  moment  to  the  per- 
fect tact  with  which  he  has  always 
worked  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  art.  But 
now,  as  we  are  tired  of  insisting  upon 
shortcomings,  and  want  of  loveliness, 
and  what  not,  we  will  give  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  turning  at  last  to  a  more  con- 
genial theme.  The  beauty  which  he 
loves,  and  can  render,  is  here.  Light  and 
shadow  are  his  enchanted  palace.  They 
are  to  him  what  harmony  of  form  and 
feature  were  to  the  Italians,  what  char- 
acter was  to  Durer  and  Holbein.  Speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  Mr.  Ruskin  says  :  — 

Cruikshank's  work  is  often  incomplete  in 
character,  and  poor  in  incident,  but  as  draw- 
ing, it  is  perfect  in  harmony.  The  pure  and 
simple  effects  of  daylight,  which  he  gets  by  his 
thorough  mastery  of  treatment  in  this  respect, 
are  quite  unrivalled,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  any 
other  work  executed  with  so  few  touches. 
His  vignettes  to  Grimni's  German  Stories  .  .  . 
are  the  most  remarkable  in  this  quality.  .  .  . 
His  etchings  in  them  are  the  finest  things,  next 
to  Rembrandt's,  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  have 
been  done  since  etching  was  invented.* 

These  illustrations  are  indeed  charm- 
ing. From  the  frontispiece,  with  its 
family  of  German  bumpkins  gathered 
round  the  ingle,  listening  in  the  lireglow 
to  the  old  man's  tales,  and  laughin^^  till 
the  cottage  rafters  shake  with  the  jovial 

*  See  Elements  of  Drawing. 


sound,  to  the  last  picture  in  the  second 
series,  there  is  no  falling  off  or  failure. 
Dear  little  old  pleasant  sketches,  so 
quaint,  and  yet  so  always  new,  what  a 
mingled  strangeness  and  familiarity  there 
is  in  them  !  How  thoroughly  they  re- 
produce the  naive  and  fantastic  simplici- 
ty of  the  German  tales.  There  is  the 
gardener's  son  riding  with  a  reality  of 
motion  that  is  quite  breezy  and  refresh- 
ing on  the  tip  of  the  fox's  tail ;  there  is 
the  lucky  shoemaker,  who,  in  gratitude 
to  the  two  little  elves  that  had  enriched 
him  by  their  nightly  labour,  has  made 
them  a  suit  of  clothes  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  and  is  watching  their  de- 
lighted gambols  from  behind  a  curtain, 
—  a  design  of  which  Mr.  Cruikshank  is 
said  to  be  particularly  proud.  Then 
again  there  are  Pee-wit's  fellow  villagers 
jumping,  O  so  gleefully,  into  the  lake  to 
catch  the  fleece-like  reflections  of  the 
clouds  in  the  water.  And  the  tiny  land- 
scapes too,  how  daintily  drawn  and  full 
of  daylight  they  are.  Look  at  the  back- 
ground of  old  houses  in  the  picture  of 
the  countryman  playing  his  fiddle  while 
the  judge  and  executioners  are  dancing 
under  the  gallows  as  if  for  their  lives  ; 
or  the  distant  castle  and  hills  —  like  a 
bit  of  Diirer  for  clearness  and  minute 
precision  —  in  the  pretty  picture  of  the 
Goose-girl  combing  her  silver  locks, 
while  Curdken  runs  distraught  after  his 
hat  which  is  driven  by  the  fierce  w'inds. 

In  all  these  sketches,  and  our  instances 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  there  is 
the  same  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
simple  daylight,  and  the  same  skill  in 
rendering  its  effect.  But  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank's power  does  not,  by  any  means, 
stop  here.  It  embraces  other  effects  in 
infinite  variety,  more  complex,  though 
scarcely  more  difficult  of  reproduction. 
Here  again  the  "embarrassment  of 
riches  "  is  ours.  Three  illustrations  must 
suffice.  The  first  is  from  Maxwell's 
History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  intro- 
duces us  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McGhee,  defended  against  the  rebels  by 
its  gallant  little  garison.  We  have  before 
us  the  darkened  room,  fast  filling  with 
grey  smoke  ;  the  shutters  partly  broken 
and  riddled  with  shot ;  the  light  stream- 
ing in  through  the  apertures  in  great 
patches.  Mrs.  Fenton,  a  beautifully 
sober  and  quiet  figure,  is  kneeling  by  the 
fireplace,  pouring  melted  lead  and  pewter 
into  a  mould  for  shot  ;  her  husband  sits 
wounded  at  a  table  between  the  windows, 
making  cartridges  ;  five  stalwart  marks- 
men are  taking  aim  at  the  assailants,  or 
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reloading.  All  honour  to  the  brave. 
They  succeeded  as  they  deserved.  And 
all  honour,  too,  to  the  artist  who  has 
trodden  so  surely  through  the  difficulties 
of  this  most  difficult  subject,  and  given 
such  an  impress  of  reality  to  the  aspect 
of  that  strangely  illumined  chamber. 
Our  next  illustration,  which  may  be  taken 
as  preparatory  to  the  third,  is  the  "Jack 
O'Lantern,"  from  the  Omnibus.  With 
what  glee  the  demon  leans  forward 
through  the  shuddering  bullrushes,  and 
holds  his  baleful  light  over  the  murky 
waters  of  the  pool ;  and  what  a  trans- 
parency of  darkness  !  Mr.  Cruikshank 
is  monarch  without  peer  in  the  realms  of 
elfland  and  faerie-gnomes  and  brownies, 
witches  and  ogres,  ghosts  and  demons  — 
he  knows  them  one  and  all.*  And  now 
we  come  to  a  very  great  work  indeed, 
perhaps  the  artist's  highest  effort,  ter- 
rible for  its  tragic  power,  marvellous  for 
executive  skill,  and  beautiful  in  its  ar- 
rangement of  the  light,  both  direct  and 
reflected ;  we  refer  to  the  "  Folly  of 
Crime."  Without  lingering  over  the 
framework  of  lesser  groups,  though  these 
are  sufficiently  impressive,  let  us  go 
straight  to  the  central  picture.  A  mur- 
dered man  lies  stark  in  the  shadow.  The 
murderer  springs  forward  to  catch  at  a 
bowl  of  pearls,  snakelike  and  seemingly 
incandescent,  that  are  borne  swayingly 
before  him  on  the  head  of  a  grinning 
fiend.  The  ground  sinks  at  his  feet.  He 
falls,  and,  as  he  falls,  the  light  from  the 
pit  leaps  up,  catching  his  bloody  hand, 
and  the  fatal  knife,  and  the  long  ears  of 
his  fool's-cap,  and  gleaming  in  his  de- 
spairing eyes  ;  while  all  the  air  is  filled 
with  chattering  and  mowing  demons, 
whose  eyes  and  teeth  also  glitter  white 
and  cruel.  And  the  horror  of  the  man's 
face  is  terrible. 

Mr.  Hamerton  has  objected  to  the 
moral  of  this  picture  ;  and  his  objection 
is  one  which  would  apply  with  almost 
equal  force  to  Mr.  Cruikshank's  two 
series  of  sturdy  temperance  plates,  The 
Bottle  and  The  Drunkard'' s  Children^  and 
to  his  large  painting  of  the  Worship  of 
Bacchus^  or,  indeed,  to  pretty  nearly  all 
ethical  teaching  by  warning  and  example. 
Is  it  always  true,  he  asks,  that  crime  is 
folly  ?  Do  we  never  see  the  rogue  pros- 
per, and  shall  not  his  prosperity  be  ac- 


*  The  witches  in  the  illustrations  to  Ingoldsby's 
"Witches'  Frolic"  are  admirable.  The  one  partly  up 
the  chimney,  whose  broom  and  high-heeled  boots  only 
are  visible,  is  a  "  happy  thought."  We  confess  we  had 
never  before  been  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  value 
of  broomsticks  as  a  means  of  locomotion. 


counted  cleverness  ?  If  he  be  only  cun- 
ning enough,  he  need  not  fear  the  law  ; 
and  if  his  depravity  reaches  a  certain  point, 
the  sword  of  conscience  will  have  lost  its 
sharpness.  Why,  therefore,  appeal  to 
terrors,  which  experience  shows  may  be 
Only  "bugaboos,  things  to  frighten  chil- 
dren withal  1  "  If  a  man  care  not  to  do 
right  for  its  own  sake,  he  will  never  care 
to  do  it  because  he  may  possibly  suffer  by 
doing  wrong.  The  doctrine  that  "  honesty 
is  the  best  pohcy  "  is  often  belied  by  facts, 
and  always  mean  as  a  principle  of  action. 
And  similarly  of  drunkenness,  it  might 
be  urged  that  intemperance  does  not 
always  shorten  life,  or  even,  judging 
from  the  sot's  point  of  view,  render  it 
unhappy.  Consequences,  therefore,  are 
uncertain,  and  any  appeal  to  them  futile. 
Now,  there  is  some  truth  in  these  argu- 
ments ;  but  only  partial  truth,  and  they 
have  the  defect  of  being  entirely  beside 
the  question.  Doubtless  the  highest 
moral  natures  will  love  right  for  right's 
sake,  independently  of  any  tangible  per- 
sonal advantage.  But  precisely  to  these 
Mr.  Cruikshank's  pictured  teaching  does 
not  appeal.  Men  act  on  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  motives,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  those  which  are  comparatively  lower 
—  so  long  as  they  are  not  wrong  —  should 
be  ignored,  or  even  despised.  The  fear 
of  punishment  is  not  reprehensible,  and 
many  persons,  there  can  be  no  question, 
are  influenced  by  it.  Better,  surely,  that 
they  should  be  kept  in  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude thus  than  not  at  all.  And  so  long 
as  it  is  a  fact  that  knavery,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  entails  retribution,  and  sen- 
sual indulgence  suffering  —  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  these  are  incontestable 
propositions  —  and  so  long,  further,  as 
mankind,  by  God's  grace,  shall  not  have 
become  infinitely  better  than  it  is,  so 
long  will  there  be  point  in  such  pictures 
as  these  of  Mr.  Cruikshank,  and  a  neces- 
sity for  their  teaching. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Hamerton  is  not 
the  only  writer  who  has  found  fault  with 
the  artist's  morahzing  spirit ;  and  here 
we  cannot  but  say  that  we  agree  with  the 
critic  — no  less  a  one  than  Charles  Dick- 
ens—  though  not  with  the  critic's  rea- 
sons. These  are  the  facts  :  in  the  Fairy 
Library.,  which  was  written  as  well  as  il- 
lustrated by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  he  took  oc- 
casion to  inculcate  his  views  on  temper- 
ance, and,  not  quite  so  happy  with  his 
pen  as  with  his  pencil,  adopted  generally 
an  ethical  and  didactic  tone.  Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb's  father  was  represented  as  a  sad 
reprobate,  who  would  never  have  aban- 
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doned  his  children  in  the  forest,  but  for 
drink.  Cinderella  was  a  rigid  teetotaler, 
and  all  intoxicating  liquors  were  ostenta- 
tiously banistied  from  her  marriage  ban- 
quet ;  and  the  follies  of  Bean-stalk  Jack's 
early  career  were  lashed  with  no  sparing 
hand.  Now  this  grieved  Dickens.  He 
regarded  it  as  *'  a  fraud  on  the  fairies," 
that  their  frail  forms  should  be  made  to 
perform  labour  for  which  they  were  unfit. 
Theirs  were  not  the  mouths  to  speak 
from  platforms,  nor  the  backs  to  carry 
placards  of  monster  demonstrations.  He 
sketched  the  Cinderella  of  the  future, 
advocating  not  only  temperance,  but 
woman's  rights,  and  dressed  in  bloomer 
costume  —  of  course  admirably  adapted 
for  the  display  of  the  famous  slippers. 
So  far  so  good.  The  satire  was  admir- 
able, and,  we  must  say,  well  merited.  But 
when  he  gave  as  his  reason  that  "  it  would 
be  hard  to  estimate  the  amount  of  gentle- 
ness and  mercy  that  has  made  its  way 
among  us  through  the  slight  channels  " 
of  these  tales  ;  "  that  forbearance,  cour- 
tesy, consideration  for  the  poor  and  aged, 
kind  treatment  of  animals,  the  love  of 
nature,  abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  brute 
force  —  many  such  good  things  have 
been  first  nourished  in  the  child's  heart 
by  this  powerful  aid,"  he  fell  into  the 
very  error  he  was  denouncing,  and  laid 
himself  open  to  Mr.  Cruikshank's  obvious 
and  damaging  retort,  that  the  older  ver- 
sions of  the  fairy  stories  did  not  by  any 
means  uniformly  inculcate  these  desira- 
ble lessons,  and  that,  if  judged  from  a 
high  moral  point  of  view,  the  conduct 
and  character  of  Jack-the-Giant-Killer 
and  Puss-in-Boots  would  be  found  want- 
ing. Here  Dickens  was  undoubtedly 
caught  tripping.  Mr.  Cruikshank  had 
been  wrong  altogether  when  he  turned 
the  tales  into  sermons  ;  and  Dickens  fell 
into  the  same  mistake  when  he  forgot 
his  own  text  for  a  moment,  and  professed 
to  value  them  for  gifts  which  are  not 
theirs.  The  use  of  fairy  lore  is  not  to 
teach  moral  truths,  but  to  keep  alive, 
and  foster,  and  develope  the  delicate 
germs  of  fancy  and  imagination  in  the 
child's  mind.  And  the  child  himself 
instinctively  feels  the  difference.  He 
knows,  vaguely  perhaps,  but  very  surely, 
that  fairy  land  is  a  region  apart,  in  which 
all  kinds  of  strange  things  happen,  and 
people  perform  the  most  unaccountable 
actions.  He  no  more  desires  to  induce 
his  companions  to  rip  themselves  open, 
in  imitation  of  Jack  and  the  Welsh  giant, 
than  he  feels  capable  of  stalking  about 
the  world  in  seven-league   boots.     The 


evil,  if  evil  there  be,  is  quite  innocu- 
ous. 

Into  another  controversy  with  which 
the  name  of  Dickens  has  lately  been 
mixed,  we  shall  not  enter.  Whether  Mr. 
Cruikshank  was,  as  he  asserts,  the  real 
inventor  of  the  story  of  Oliver  Twisty 
Dickens  merely  writing  after  his  designs,* 
and  whether  we  are  likewise  indebted  to 
him  — in  so  far  as  here  there  is  any  debt 
—  for  the  outline  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ains- 
worth's  novels,  seems  to  us  a  matter  of 
very  little  moment.  Such  disputes  are 
quite  idle.  Dicken's  fame  would  not  suffer 
if  it  were  true  that  he  took  a  hint,  or 
more  than  a  hint,  from  the  work  of  a 
fellow-artist  ;  neither  would  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank's gain.  It  is  not  as  a  story-teller 
that  he  will  be  remembered.  Doubtless 
there  are  certain  books  enriched  with  his 
designs  — such  as  the  Omnibus  or  Table 
Book,  for  example  —  in  which  the  liter- 
ary portion  has  obviously  been  written 
to  illustrate  the  illustrations  ;  and  there 
are  others  which,  but  for  the  illustrations 
acting  as  a  life-buoy,  would  have  sunk 
long  ago  into  the  deepest  waters  of 
oblivion.  But  Oliver  Twist'is  certainly  not 
one  of  the  latter ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
the  twin  crafts  of  pen  and  pencil,  let  us 
deprecate  an  unprofitable  inquiry  how 
far  it  belongs  to  the  former.  Noblesse 
oblige,  and  great  men  should  be  above 
the  prosecution  of  small  claims. 

All  this  while,  however,  we  are  forget- 
ting that  it  is  not  merely  in  his  treatment 
of  light  and  shade  that  Mr.  Cruikshank 
has  shown  his  power,  and  that  there  are 
other  technical  excellences  to  be  re- 
corded. Of  the  principles  of  etching  we 
have  already  spoken  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
his  great  glories  as  an  artist  that  he  has 
never  misapplied  the  art,  or  endeavoured 
to  force  it  into  unnatural  channels. 
While  so  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  notably  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Etching  Club,  were  laboriously 
imitating  the  prettinesses  of  engraving, 
he  has  kept  steadily  true  to  the  frank, 
bold  attractions  belonging  to  the  pro- 
cess. Freedom  of  line,  a  kind  of  careless 
power,  disdain  for  all  trickery  and  quack- 
ery, perfect  openness  as  regards  the 
means  used, —  these,  which  are  the 
"  notes  "  of  a  true  etcher,  are  all  charac- 
teristics of  his  work.  Even  in  so  elabor- 
ate a  plate  as  the  "  Folly  of  Crime,"  there 
is  no  artifice,  no  use  of  illegitimate  means. 

The   illustration   of  books  —  and  this 


*  See  Mr.  Cruikshank's  Artist  and  Author^  and  pp. 
316  to  322  of  Foster's  Life  0/ Dicketis,  Vol.  II. 
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has  been  the  artist's  main  occupation 
since  1822 — is  usually  but  an  ephemeral 
form  of  art.  The  book  or  periodical,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  dies, 
and  the  illustration  dies  with  it.  How 
hard  to  labour  for  all  time  under  such 
conditions ;  how  hard  to  attune  one's 
mind  habitually  to  the  thought  —  "  God 
and  the  glory,  never  care  for  gain,"  which 
like  a  strain  of  heaven's  music,  oft 
drowned  by  the  noises  of  earth,  floated 
fitfully  into  the  ear  of  poor  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  Yet  this,  or  so  it  appears  to  us, 
is  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Cruikshank  has 
worked.  He  has  —  we  judge,  of  course, 
only  from  the  result  itself  —  thrown  his 
full  strength  into  the  production  of  what 
he  might  have  been  tempted  to  regard  as 
bubbles.  From  mere  love  of  his  art  he 
has  done  it.  And  now,  independently  of 
course  of  that  greater  reward  that  comes 
of  the  sense  of  duty  faithfully  accompHsh- 
ed,  he  has  this  other  reward,  that  his 
etchings,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the 
publication  with  which  they  are  bound, 
are  full  of  life  still.  They  are  collected 
by  faithful  admirers,  and  conned  by  lov- 
ing eyes,  and  laughed  over  by  the  chil- 
dren as  they  were  by  the  fathers. 

And  truly  a  noble  series  of  illustrations 
they  are,  taken  for  all  in  all,  placing  their 
designer  in  the  very  first  rank  among 
the  illustrators  of  works.  Beginning 
with  the  popular  stories  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  History  of  Peter  Schleiiiihl^ 
who  sold  his  shadow  to  the  Evil  One  — 
two  very  congenial  themes,  for  there  is 
in  Mr.  Cruikshank,  as  there  was  in 
another  humourist-designer,  the  late 
Charles  Bennett,  a  decidedly  Teutonic 
element  —  beginning  we  say  with  these, 
and  ending  with  — but  no,  we  hope  they 
have  not  yet  ended —  what  a  sum  of  skil- 
ful drawing  and  humorous  invention  ! 
The  very  names  of  the  books  would  fur- 
nish a  fairly  long  catalogue.  There  are 
the  good  old  classics,  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field^ Tom  Jo7ies^  Roderick  Random,  Pere- 
grine Pickle,  Tristram  Shandy,  and  Gil 
Bias ;  there  are  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth's 
novels,  full  of  ghastly  incidents,  plague- 
stricken  cities,  and  deeds  of  blood  ;  there 
are  the  novels  of  the  great  Sir  Walter,  so 
admirably  compounded  of  delicate  humor 
and  stately  romance  ;  there's  Oliver  Twist 
the  poor  workhouse  lad,  and  the  Sketches 
by  Boz — would  that  more  of  Dickens's 
works  had  been  illustrated  by  the  same 
hand  —  and  Dibdin's  songs,  and  the 
Ingoldsby  Legends,  and  Maxwell's  His- 
tory of  the  Irish  Rebellioti,  and  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Sir  John  Falstajf,  in  which 


the  artist  and  the  clever  Robert  Brough 
collaborated.  These  are  but  a  few,  for 
their  name  is  legion.  Let  the  curious 
reader  seek  for  the  completed  tale  in  Mr. 
Reed's  voluminous  catalogue. 

Do  we  mean  to  assert  that  in  all  these 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  dealing  with 
the  most  varied  themes,  Mr.  Cruikshank 
has  been  equally  successful  ?  That  were 
impossible.  The  artist  whose  power 
knows  no  limits  appears  once  in  five 
hundred  years  or  so,  and  no  more.  Of 
the  failures  in  "genteel  comedy  "  we  have 
already  spoken ;  and,  similarly,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  scenes  in  which  the 
prevailing  element  should  be  stately 
chivalry  or  dignified  sorrow  are  happily 
rendered.  The  designer's  knight,  like 
his  gentleman,  is  a  poor  creature.  And 
Rose  Maylie  and  httle  Oliver  Twist,  look- 
ing at  the  tablet  erected  in  memory  of 
the  latter's  mother,  are  hardly  pathetic. 
But  then,  to  do  Mr.  Cruikshank  justice, 
he  seldom  applies  himself  to  such  themes. 
The  points  in  Scott's  novels,  for  instance, 
on  which  he  insists  by  preference,  are 
the  humorous  or  tragi-comic.  Flibberti- 
gibbet's antics,  in  Kenilworth,  and  the 
ape  sitting  on  the  coffin  of  Sir  Robert 
Redgauntlet,  and  terrifying  the  domes- 
tics —  in  these  he  is  thoroughly  at  home. 
No  wonder  that  the  frightened  serving- 
men  in  the  latter  regard  the  apparition 
as  "  the  foul  fiend  in  his  ain  shape." 
And  yet  the  solemnity  of  the  taper-lighted 
chamber,  and  of  the  presence  of  death, 
is  not  insulted.  'All  is  in  true  keeping. 
It  is  in  this  sphere,  indeed,  in  this  blend- 
ing of  humour  and  pathos,  or  humour 
and  the  most  terrible  tragedy,  that  Mr. 
Cruikshank's  highest  triumphs  have  been 
achieved.  Fagin  in  the  condemned  cell, 
a  figure  in  itself  grotesque  and  placed  in 
circumstances  of  extreme  horror,  is  ter- 
ribly poignant.  And  throughout  the 
horrible  series  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  full 
as  it  is  of  butchery,  foul  murder,  and  law- 
less rapine,  there  is  scarcely  a  plate  unre- 
lieved by  some  element  of  grim  humour, 
so  ghastly  as  not  to  be  out  of  place. 
Thus,  in  the  "  Murder  of  George  Craw- 
ford and  his  Granddaughter,"  the  ruf- 
fians, in  an  ebullition  of  playful  ferocity, 
are  pinning  the  victims'  dog  to  the  earth. 
One  feels  the  artist's  contempt  for  the 
poor,  deluded,  ignorant  wretches,  so  cow- 
ardly, drunken,  and  destructive.  There 
is  but  one  rebel  figure  that  is  anything 
but  stupid  and  brutal,  and  that  is  a  man 
setting  fire  to  some  straw  for  the  purpose 
of  burning  down  "  the  turret  at  Lieut. 
Tyrrell's."     The  fight  is  raging  all  round  ; 
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the  bodies  of  his  comrades  lie  heaped 
upon  the  ground  ;  but  he  goes  on  with 
his  work,  quiet  and  persistent.  As  an 
embodiment  of  relentless  pertinacity  this 
figure  may  take  its  place  beside  that  Jew 
of  Rembrandt's  who  kneels  before  Pilate 
and  pleads  for  our  Saviour's  blood.  Nor 
can  we  pass  these  plates  by  without  pay- 
ing our  tribute  to  the  consummate  skill 
of  the  grouping.  For  unity  of  action, 
and  harmony  of  arrangement,  these 
crowds  of  excited  men  are  wonderful. 
There  is  law  in  their  disorder,  and  a 
subtle  harmony  in  their  misrule. 

We  hesitate  somewhat  whether  to  class 
Noah  Claypole  and  Fagin,  "beginning  to 
understand  one  another,"  as  tragi-comedy, 
though  certainly  there  are  at  least  the 
dawnings  of  tragedy  in  Charlotte's  alarm- 
ed countenance.  Noah's  own  face  is 
inimitable.  The  imbecility  with  which  he 
puts  his  forefinger  to  his  nose  in  answer 
to  a  similar  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
Jew,  his  foolish  assumption  of  low  cun- 
ning answering  to  the  reality,  are  perfect. 
And  as  our  last  instance  of  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank's  power  of  mingling  pathos  and 
humour,  and  calling  forth  together  the 
smile  and  the  tear,  we  will  give  the  closing 
scene  in  the  life  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  This 
is  an  illustration  indeed  —  a  translation  of 
the  original,  body  and  spirit,  into  another 
art.  For  Shakespeare  having  to  speak 
here  of  death,  which  is  in  itself  pathetic, 
and  yet  of  the  death  of  a  man  whose  life 
had  been  jested  away  in  all  kinds  of  dis- 
reputable adventures,  has  described  this 
scene  with  the  most  happy  blending  of 
contradictories.  It  is  as  if  he  could  not 
bid  farewell  to  what  was  evidently  one  of 
his  favourite  characters  without  a  feeling 
of  tenderness,  and  yet  could  not  think  of 
of  him  without  a  smile.  And  so  Dame 
Quickly,  a  fitting  spokeswoman,  says  :  — 

'A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it 
had  been  any  Christom  child ;  'a  parted  just 
between  twelve  and  one,  e'en  at  turning  o'  the 
tide  :  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the 
sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon 
his  fingers'  ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one 
way  ;  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and 
'a  babbled  of  green  fields.  How  now,  Sir 
John  ?  quoth  I :  What,  man  !  be  of  good  cheer. 
So  'a  cried  out  —  God,  God,  God  !  three  or 
four  times :  now,  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him 
he  should  not  think  of  God  ;  I  hoped  there 
was  no  need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such 
thoughts  yet :  so  'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes 
on  his  feet :  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and 
felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone  ; 
then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  so  upward  and 
upward,  and  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone. 

Thus  Shakespeare  in  his  kindly  toler- 


ance, and  so,  after  him,  does  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank  delineate  this  strange  death-scene, 
save  that  he  advances  the  hour  somewhat. 
But  we  lose  nothing  by  that.  Indeed,  we 
gain  the  morning  light  pouring  in  through 
the  window,  and  flooding  the  dying  old 
man's  face.  The  features  are  pinched, 
but  a  child-like  calm  rests  upon  them. 
The  fiower  has  fallen  from  his  hand. 
Mrs,  Quickly  is  feeling  for  the  signs  of 
death.  A  lad  who  has  just  entered  the 
room  stands  cap  in  hand,  and  reverent, 
at  the  door  ;  and  even  Bardolph,  the  sot, 
is  sobered  and  awed,  and  looks  down 
upon  his  master  with  emotion  and  sor- 
row. 

Eliminating  the  tragical  and  pathetic 
elements,  we  come  at  last  to  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank's  designs  of  pure  humour.  These 
are  numberless  and  admirable.  As  they 
"  flash  before  the  inward  eye"  of  memory, 
we  greet  them  with  a  great  laugh.  A 
laugh,  be  it  observed,  not  a  smile.  The 
artist  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  Rabe- 
lais and  Dickens,  a  school  of  jovial  mirth 
and  re-echoing  jollity.  His  is  not  the  fine 
irony  of  Pascal,  or  Swift's  bitter  sneer, 
or  the  exquisitely  naive  wit  of  Lafontaine, 
or  the  tender  and  genial  humour  of  Lamb. 
There  is  something  loud,  and  frank,  and 
hearty  in  his  merriment.  See,  for  in- 
stance, the  plate  entitled  "  Philoprogeni- 
tive ness,"  in  the  Phrenological  Develop- 
me/tts.  What  a  swarming  progeniture  ! 
The  happy  parent  is  smothered  by  his 
offspring.  No  less  than  seven  are 
perched  on  various  parts  of  his  person. 
One  rides  upon  his  foot.  Two  elder  sci- 
ons of  the  race  peer  into  the  saucepan  to 
inspect  the  forthcoming  dinner.  There 
are  two  more  studiously  conning  their 
books.  The  cradle  has  its  double  com- 
plement, and  the  tiny  occupant  of  the 
baby's  chair  crows  her  contribution  to 
the  general  hubbub.  No  less  than  eigh- 
teen arrows  are  there  in  that  family  quiv- 
er ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  father  evident- 
ly feels  himself  to  be  indeed  blessed. 
Or,  take  the  inimitable  "  Ignorance  is 
Bliss,"  of  the  Scraps  aiid  Sketches. 
"  What  is  taxes,  Thomas  ?  "  inquires  one 
gorgeous  footman  of  his  brother  flunkey  ; 
and  the  latter,  who  is  even  more  sleek, 
and  fat,  and  idle  than  the  first,  makes  an- 
swer that  "he  is  sure  he  does  not  know." 
Know  !  of  course  he  does  not  know. 
How  should  he  ?  And  through  the  open 
hall  door,  behind  the  worthy  pair,  may  be 
observed  the  rotund  figure  of  the  porter 
fast  asleep.  Even  the  dog  has  an  air  of 
dignified  and  full-fed  repose.  Another 
and  scarcely  inferior  sketch  of  the   high 
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life  below  stairs,  is  the  porter  singing  that 
"  he  had  dwelt  in  marble  halls,"  in  the 
Table  Book.  You  can  read  the  record  of 
that  old  man's  limpet-life  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  almost  hear  him  quavering 
forth  his  ditty.  Nor  shall  we  forget  the 
"  Heads  of  the  Table,"  from  the  same 
work.  There  is  one  especially  which  we 
can  never  recall  without  renewed  hilarity. 
It  is  that  of  the  old  gentleman  who  says, 
"  No  more,  I  thank  you,"  with  an  air  of 
beatific  content,  as  though  the  duties  of 
earth  had  now  all  been  fulfilled,  and  he 
were  at  peace  with  mankind,  and  with 
himself,  most  of  all.  But  why  enumerate 
further.?  These  things  must  be  seen  to 
be  enjoyed.  No  verbal  description  can 
do  justice  to  drawn  humour.  There  is  a 
fund  of  wit  and  drollery  lavished  through- 
out the  vast  majority  of  Mr.  Cruikshank's 
works,  which  cannot  be  exchanged  for 
any  equivalent  of  words.  Nor  are  we  at 
alfsure  that  any  attempt  at  analysis  and 
classification  would  have  much  more 
value.  When  we  have  said  that  his  hu- 
mour occupies  a  place  between  the  broad- 
er fun  of  Gillray  and  Rowlandson  and  the 
lighter  wit  of  Leech  and  Messrs.  Doyle 
and  Tenniel,  —  but  a  place  hallowed  in 
some  sort  by  a  very  individual  genius, — 
we  have  done  little  more  than  endeavour 
to  compress  a  very  vital  fact  into  a  life- 
less formula.  The  true  artist  constantly 
refuses  to  accept  the  boundaries  of  the 
critic,  and  overleaps  them  on  all  sides, — 
which,  for  the  critic,  is  a  humihating  re- 
flection. 

And  now,  having  come  to  the  end  of 
our  task,  and  looking  at  Mr.  Cruikshank's 
work  as  a  whole,  we  are  led  to  reflect  how 
much  truth  there  may  be  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Ruskin, —  how  far  there  is  any  founda- 
tion for  the  statement  that  he  is  an  in- 
stance of  "  the  reckless  loss  of  the  right 
services  of  intellectual  power."  As  re- 
gards the  share  which  this  unfortunate 
country  may  have  had  in  such  a  deplora- 
ble result,  we  imagine  that  would  in  any 
case  be  easily  disposed  of.  The  illus- 
trations to  "  the  Career  of  Jack  Shep- 
pard,  and  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  "  were 
excellent,  and  the  British  public  had  the 
sense  to  appreciate  the  fact,  and  buy 
them.  It  did  not  in  any  way  command 
the  artist  to  apply  his  skill  to  these 
books  ;  and  as  his  spirit  is  evidently 
very  sturdy  and  independent,  the  chances 
are'  that  he  would  have  altogether  re- 
belled if  it  had.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  any  other  work  displaying  his 
"  great,  grave,  and  singular  genius  "  in 


equal  degree,  would  have  found  willing 
purchasers.  No  man,  or  body  of  men, 
can  be  justly  held  accountable  for  what 
is  beyond  their  control.  Even  assuming, 
therefore,  that  power  has  been  wasted 
here,  we  maintain  that  "  this  country," 
which  has  already  a  good  deal  to  answer 
for  in  many  other  ways,  real  and  imagin- 
ary, must  be  held  blameless.  If  there 
be  blame,  it  must  be  borne  by  the  artist, 
or,  at  most,  shared  with  his  publishers. 
But  is  there  blame  at  all  t  Is  there  even 
cause  for  regret  ?  And  here  we  will 
frankly  give  utterance  to  our  whole 
mind.  It  does  at  first  sight  seem  rather 
a  pity  that  labour  so  valuable  and  so 
unique  should  have  been  bestowed  in 
many  cases  to  illustrate  what  has  no  per- 
manent value  ;  that  among  the  few  ster- 
ling books  produced  by  the  last  two  gen- 
erations, so  few  should  go  down  to  our 
children  accompanied  by  this  designer's 
admirable  plates.  But  a  Httle  reflection 
shows  that  this  regret  is  unreasonable 
and  foolish.  With  such  an  artist  as  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  it  matters  scarcely  at  all 
whether  the  book  be  good  or  bad.  So 
long  as  it  furnishes  a  subject  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  mode  of  treatment,  every  re- 
quirement is  fulfilled.  His  work  then 
possesses  a  value  of  its  own,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  text.  Doubtless,  it  may 
occasionally  be  an  advantage  to  the  spec- 
tator to  look  at  the  picture  with  the 
added  light  derived  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  writer's  intention.  But,  mostly,  the 
picture  is  quite  able  to  tell  its  own  tale, 
and  to  stand  alone  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
book  may  be  alive  still,  or  dead  for  the 
outward  world,  and  embalmed,  like  a 
mummy,  in  the  mausoleum  of  a  pubHc 
library  ;  but  the  illustration  is  careless  of 
either,  and  has  an  independent  life  of  its 
own.  And  so,  passing  these  living  things 
in  review,  and  seeing  the  wit  that  is 
in  them,  and  the  genial  humour,  the 
pathos,  the  tragic  power,  the  vividness  of 
imagination,  the  weirdness  of  fancy,  the 
hatred  of  wrong,*  the  zeal  against  in- 
temperance, and,  withal,  the  indwelling 
artistic  excellence,  we  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge any  "reckless  loss  of  right  service," 
and  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  high  on 
the  roll  of  those  who,  through  a  long  life, 
have  been  true  to  their  caUing  and  duty, 
England  should  inscribe  the  name  of 
George  Cruikshank. 

*  It  is  a  subject  of  justifiable  pride  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cruikshank  that  the  aboHtion  of  the  £,\  note,  so  easily 
imitated,  and,  therefore,  so  prolific  of  forgeries,  and,  in 
those  days,  of  capital  punishments,  was  due  to  one  of 
his  caricatures. 
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CHAPTER    in. 

"  Mr.  Vane,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  many 
apoloG^ies  to  make  for  the  interest  in  your 
life  which  my  letter  to  you  so  indiscreet- 
ly betrayed." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Morley  !  you  cannot  guess 
how  deeply  that  interest  touched  me." 

"  I  should  not  have  presumed  so  far," 
continued  Mrs.  Morley,  unheeding  the 
interruption,  "if  I  had  not  been  altogeth- 
er in  error  as  to  the  nature  of  your  senti- 
ments in  a  certain  quarter.  In  this  you 
must  blame  my  American  rearing.  With 
us  there  are  many  flirtations  between 
boys  and  girls  which  come  to  nothing  ; 
but  when  in  my  country  a  man  like  you 
meets  with  a  woman  like  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna,  there  cannot  be  flirtation.  His 
attentions,  his  looks,  his  manner,  reveal 
to  the  eyes  of  those  wlio  care  enough  for 
him  to  watch,  one,  of  two  things  —  either 
he  coldly  admires  and  esteems,  or  he 
loves  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  a 
woman  worthy  to  inspire  such  a  love. 
Well,  I  did  watch,  and  I  was  absurdly 
mistaken.  I  imagined  that  I  saw  love, 
and  rejoiced  for  the  sake  of  both  of  you 
to  think  so.  I  know  that  in  all  countries, 
our  own  as  well  as  yours,  love  is  so  mor- 
bidly sensitive  and  jealous  that  it  is 
always  apt  to  invent  imaginary  foes  to 
itself.  Esteem  and  admiration  never  do 
that.  I  thought  that  some  misunder- 
standing, easily  removed  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  third  person,  might  have  im- 
peded the  impulse  of.  two  hearts  towards 
each  other,  —  and  so  I  wrote.  I  had  as- 
sumed that  you  loved  —  I  am  humbled  to 
the  last  degree  —  you  only  admired  and 
esteemed." 

"  Your  irony  is  very  keen,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley, and  to  you  it  may  seem  very  just." 

"  Don't  call  me  Mrs.  Morley  in  that 
haughty  tone  of  voice, — can't  you  talk 
to  me  as  you  would  talk  to  a  friend  ?  you 
only  esteemed  and  admired  —  there  is  an 
end  of  it." 

"  No,  there  is  not  an  end  of  it,"  cried 
Graham,  giving  way  to  an  impetuosity  of 
passion  which  rarely,  indeed,  before  an- 
other, escaped  his  self-control  ;  "  the 
end  of  it  to  me  is  a  life  out  of  which  is 
ever  stricken  such  love  as  I  could  feel 
for  woman.  To  me  true  love  can  only 
come  once.  It  came  with  my  first  look 
on  that  fatal  face  —  it  has  never  left  me 
in  thought  by  day,  in  dreams   by  night. 
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The  end  of  it  to  me  is  farewell  to  all  such 
happiness  as  the  one  love  of  a  life  can 
promise  —  but " 

"  But  what  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Morley  soft- 
ly, and  very  much  moved  by  the  passion- 
ate earnestness  of  Graham's  voice  and 
words.     • 

"  But,"  he  continued  with  a  forced 
smile,  "we  Englishmen  are  trained  to 
the  resistance  of  absolute  authority  ;  we 
cannot  submit  all  the  elements  that  make 
up  our  being  to  the  sway  of  a  single  des- 
pot. Love  is  the  painter  of  existence,  it 
should  not  be  its  sculptor." 

"  I  do  not  understand  the  metaphor." 
Love  colou 
chisel  its  form. 

'•  My  dear  Mr.  Vane,  that  is  very  clev- 
erly said,  but  the  human  heart  is  too 
large  and  too  restless  to  be  quietly 
packed  up  in  an  aphorism.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  if  you  found  you 
had  destroyed  Isaura  Cicogna's  happi- 
ness as  well  as  resigned  your  own,  that 
thought  would  not  somewhat  deform  the 
very  shape  you  would  give  to  your  life  ? 
Is  it  colour  alone  that  your  life  would 
lose  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Morley,  do  not  lower  your 
friend  into  an  ordinary  girl  in  whom  idle- 
ness exaggerates  the  strength  of  any 
fancy  over  which  it  dreamily  broods. 
Isaura  Cicogna  has  her  occupations  —  her 
genius  —  her  fame — her  career.  Hon- 
estly speaking,  I  think  that  in  these  she 
will  find  a  happiness  that  no  quiet  hearth 
could  bestow.  I  will  say  no  more.  I 
feel  persuaded  that  were  we  two  united  I 
could  not  make  her  happy.  With  the 
irresistible  impulse  that  urges  the  genius 
of  the  writer  towards  its  vent  in  public 
sympathy  and  applause,  she  would  chafe 
if  I  said,  '  Be  contented  to  be  wholly 
mine.'  And  if  I  said  it  not,  and  felt  I 
had  no  right  to  say  it,  and  allowed  the 
full  scope  to  her  natural  ambition,  what 
then  ?  She  would  chafe  yet  more  to  find 
that  I  had  no  fellowship  in  her  aims  and 
ends  —  that  where  I  should  feel  pride,  I 
felt  humiliation.  It  would  be  so  ;  I 
cannot  help  it,  'tis  my  nature." 

"  So  be  it  then.  When  next  year  per- 
haps you  visit  Paris,  you  will  be  safe 
from  my  ofiicious  interference — Isaura 
will  be  the  wife  of  another." 

Graham  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart 
with  the  sudden  movement  of  one  who 
feels  there  an  agonizing  spasm  —  his 
cheek,  his  very  lips  were  bloodless. 

"I  told  you,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  that 
your  fears  of  my  influence  over  the  hap- 
piness of  one  so  gifted  and  so  strong  in 
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such  gifts,  were  groundless  ;  you  allow 
that  I  should  be  very  soon  forgotten  ?  " 

"  I  allow  no  such  thing,  I  w.sh  I  could. 
But  do  you  know  so  little  of  a  woman's 
heart  (and,  in  matters  of  heart,  I  never 
yet  heard  that  genius  had  a  talisman 
against  emotion), —  do  you  kno\'^  so  little 
of  a  woman's  heart,  as  not  to  know  that 
the  very  moment  in  which  she  may  ac- 
cept a  marriage  the  least  fitted  to  render 
her  happy,- is  that- in  which  she  has  lost 
all  hope  of  happiness  in  another  ?  " 

"  Is  it  indeed  so  ?  "  murmured  Graham 
—  "ay,  I  can  conceive  it." 

"  And  have  you  so  little  comprehen- 
sion of  the  necessities  which  that  fame, 
that  career  to  which  you  allow  she  is  im- 
pelled by  the  instincts  of  genius,  impose 
on  this  girl,  young,  beautiful,  fatherless, 
motherless  ?  No  matter  how  pure  her 
life,  can  she  guard  it  from  the  slander  of 
envious  tongues  ?  Will  not  all  her  truest 
friends  —  would  not  you  if  you  were  her 
brother — press  upon  her  by  all  the  ar- 
guments that  have  most  weight  with  the 
woman  who  asserts  independence  in  her 
modes  of  life,  and  yet  is  wise  enough  to 
know  that  the  world  can  only  judge  of 
virtue  by  its  shadow,  reputation,  not  to 
dispense  with  the  protection  which  a 
husband  can  alone  secure  ?  And  that  is 
why  I  warn  you,  if  it  be  yet  time,  that  in 
resigning  your  own  happiness,  you  may 
destroy  Isaura's.  She  will  wed  another, 
but  she  will  not  be  happy.  What  a 
chimera  of  dread  your  egotism  as  man 
conjures  up  !  Oh,  forsooth,  the  qualities 
that  charm  and  delight  a  world  are  to 
unfit  a  woman  to  be  helpmate  to  a  man  ! 
Fie  on  you  !  —  fie  !  " 

Whatever  answer  Graham  might  have 
made  to  these  impassioned  reproaches 
was  here  checked. 

Two  men  on  horseback  stopped  the 
carriage.  One  was  Enguerrand  de  Van- 
demar,  the  other  was  the  Algerine  Col- 
onel whom  we  met  at  the  supper  given 
at  the  Maison  Dorde  by  Frederic  Le- 
mercier. 

"  Pardon^  Madame  Morley,"  said  En- 
guerrand ;  "  but  there  are  symptoms  of  a 
mob-epidemic  a  little  further  up  ;  the 
fever  began  at  Belleville,  and  is  threaten- 
ing the  health  of  the  Champs  Elysdes. 
Don't  be  alarmed  —  it  may  be  nothing, 
though  it  may  be  much.  In  Paris,  one 
can  never  calculate  an  hour  beforehand 
the  exact  progress  of  a  politico-epidemic 
fever.  At  present  I  say,  '  Bah  !  a  pack 
of  ragged  boys,  gamijts  de  Paris  j''  but 
my  friend  the  Colonel,  twisting  his  inous 


the  indignation  of  Paris  at  the  apathy 
of  the  Government  under  insult  to  the 
honour  of  France  ; '  and  Heaven  only 
knows  how  rapidly  French  gamins  grow 
into  giants  when  colonels  talk  about  the 
indignation  of  Paris  and  the  honour  of 
France  !  " 

"But  what  has  happened?"  asked 
Mrs,  Morley,  turning  to  the  Colonel. 

"  Madame,"  rephed  the  warrior,  "it  is 
rumoured  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has 
turned  his  back  upon  the  Ambassador 
of  France  ;  and  that  Xhe. pe'kift  who  is  for 
peace  at  any  price — M.  Ollivier  —  will 
say  to-morrow  in  the  Chamber  that 
France  submits  to  a  slap  in  the  face." 

"  Please,    Monsieur   de    Vandemar,    to 
tell   my  coachman   to    ' 
Mrs.  Morley. 

The  carriage  turned  and  went  home- 
ward. The  Colonel  lifted  his  hat,  and 
rode  back  to  see  what  the  gamins  were 
about.  Enguerrand,  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  gamijts,  and  who  looked  on  the 
Colonel  as  a  bore,  rode  by  the  side  of  the 
carriage. 

Is  there  anything  serious  in  this  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Morley. 

"  At  this  moment,  nothing.  What  it 
maybe  this  hour  to-morrow  I  cannot  say. 
Ah,  Monsieur  Vane,  bonjour —  I  did  not 
recognise  you  at  first.  Once,  in  a  visit 
at  the  chdteati  of  one  of  your  distinguished 
countrymen,  I  saw  two  game-cocks  turned 
out  facing  each  other  :  they  needed  no  pre- 
text for  quarrelling — neither  do  France 
and  Prussia  —  no  matter  which  game-cock 
gave  the  first  offence,  the  two  game-cocks 
must  have  it  out.  All  that  Ollivier  can 
do,  if  he  be  wise,  is  to  see  that  the  French 
cock  has  his  steel  spurs  as  long  as  the 
Prussians.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  if  Ol- 
livier attempts  to  put  the  French  cock 
back  into  its  bag,  the  Empire  is  gone  in 
forty-eight  hours.  That  to  me  is  a  trifle 
—  I  care  nothing  for  the  Empire  ;  but 
that  which  is  not  a  trifle  is  anarchy  and 
chaos.  Better  war  and  the  Empire  than 
peace  and  Jules  Favre.  But  let  us  seize 
the  present  hour,  Mr.  Vane  ;  whatever 
happens  to-morrow,  shall  we  dine  togeth- 
er to-day  ?     Name  your  restaiirantr 

"  I  am  so  grieved,"  answered  Graham, 
rousing  himself — "I  am  here  only  on 
business,  and  engaged  all  the  evening." 

"  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  this  life  of 
ours  !  "  said  Enguerrand.  "  The  destiny 
of  France  at  this  moment  hangs  on  a 
thread —  I,  a  Frenchman,  say  to  an  Eng- 
lish friend,  'Let  us  dine  —  a  cutlet  to-day 
and  a  fig:  for  to-morrow  ; '  and  my  Eng- 


tache  en  souriatit  ajnerement^  says,  '  It  is  '  lish  friend,  distinguished  native  of  a  coua- 
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try  with  which  we  have  the  closest  'alli- 
ance, tells  me  that  in  this  crisis  of  France 
he  has  business  to  attend  to  !  My  father 
is  quite  right  ;  he  accepts  the  Voltairean 
philosophy,  and  cries,  Vivent  les  indljfe- 
rentsr' 

"  My  dear  M.  de  Vandemar,"  said  Gra- 
ham, "  in  every  country  you  will  find  the 
same  thing.  All  individuals  massed  to- 
gether constitute  public  life.  Each  indi- 
vidual has  a  life  of  his  own,  the  claims 
and  the  habits  and  the  needs  of  which  do 
not  suppress  his  sympathies  with  public 
life,  but  imperiously  overrule  them.  Mrs. 
Morley,  permit  me  to  pull  the  checkstring 
—  I  get  out  here." 

''  I  like  that  man,"  said  Enguerrand,  as 
he  continued  to  ride  by  the  fair  Ameri- 
can ;  "in  language  and  esprit  he  is  so 
French." 

"  I  used  to  like  him  better  than  you 
can,"  answered  Mrs.  Morley  ;  "  but  in 
prejudice  and  stupidity  he  is  so  English. 
As  it  seems  you  are  disengaged,  come 
and  partake,  pot  au  feu,  with  Frank  and 
me." 

"  Charmed  to  do  so,"  answered  the 
cleverest  and  best  bred  of  all  Parisian 
beaux garcons ;  "  but  forgive  me  if  I  quit 
you  soon.  This  poor  France  !  Entre 
nous,  I  am  very  uneasy  about  the  Parisian 
fever.  I  must  run  away  after  dinner  to 
clubs  and  cafes  to  learn  the  last  bulle- 
tins." 

"  We  have  nothing  like  that  French 
Legitimist  in  the  States,"  said  the  fair 
American  to  herself,  "  unless  we  should 
ever  be  so  silly  as  to  make  Legitimists  of 
the  ruined  gentlemen  of  the  South." 

Meanwhile  Graham  Vane  went  slowly 
back  to  his  apartment.  No  false  excuse 
had  he  made  to  Enguerrand  ;  this  even- 
ing was  devoted  to  M.  Renard,  who  told 
him  little  he  had  not  known  before  ;  but 
his  private  life  overruled  his  public  — and 
all  that  night,  he,  professed  politician, 
thought  sleeplessly,  not  over  the  crisis  to 
France,  which  might  alter  the  conditions 
of  Europe,  but  the  talk  on  his  private  life 
of  that  intermeddling  American  woman. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  July  6th, 
commenced  one  of  those  eras  in  the 
world's  history  in  which  private  life  would 
vainly  boast  that  it  overrules  Life  Public. 
How  many  private  lives  does  such  a  ter- 
rible time  influence,  absorb,  darken  with 
sorrow,  crush  into  graves  ! 

It  was  the  day  when  the  Due  de  Gra- 
mont  uttered  the  fatal  speech  which  de- 
termined the  die  between  peace  and  war. 


No  one  not  at  Paris  on  that  day  can  con- 
ceive the  popular  enthusiasm  with  which 
that  speech  was  hailed  —  the  greater  be- 
cause the  warlike  tone  of  it  was  not  an- 
ticipated ;  because  there  had  been  a  ru- 
mour amidst  circles  the  best  informed 
that  a  speech  of  pacific  moderation  was 
to  be  the  result  of  the  Imperial  Council. 
Rapturous  indeed  were  the  applauses 
with  which  the  sentences  that  breathed 
haughty  defiance  were  hailed  by  the  As- 
sembly. The  ladies  in  the  tribune  rose 
with  one  accord,  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs. Tall,  stalwart,  dark,  with  Roman 
features  and  lofty  presence,  the  Minister 
of  France  seemed  to  say  with  Catiline  in 
the  fine  tragedy  :  "  Lo  !  where  I  stand, 
I  am  war  !  " 

Paris  had  been  hungering  for  some 
hero  of  the  hour  —  the  Due  de  Gra- 
mont  became  at  once  raised  to  that  emi- 
nence. 

All  the  journals,  save  the  very  few 
which  were  friendly  to  peace,  because 
hostile  to  the  Emperor,  resounded  with 
praise,  not  only  of  the  speech,  but  of  the 
speaker.  It  is  with  a  melancholy  sense 
of  amusement  that  one  recalls  now  to 
mind  those  organs  of  public  opinion  — 
with  what  romantic  fondness  they  dwelt 
on  the  personal  graces  of  the  man  who 
had  at  last  given  voice  to  the  chivalry  of 
France  —  "The  charming  gravity  of  his 
countenance  —  the  mysterious  expression 
of  his  eye  !  " 

As  the  crowd  poured  from  the  Cham- 
bers, Victor  de  Mauleon  and  Savarin,  who 
had  been  among  the  listeners,  encoun- 
tered. 

"  No  chance  for  my  friends  the  Orlean- 
ists  now,"  said  Savarin.  "  You  who  mock 
at  all  parties  are,  I  suppose,  at  heart  for 
the  Republican  —  small  chance,  too,  for 
that." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Violent  im- 
pulses have  quick  reactions." 

"  But  what  reaction  could  shake  the  Em- 
peror after  he  returns  a  conqueror,  bring- 
ing in  his  pocket  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  .? " 

"  None  —  when  he  does  that.  Will  he 
do  it .''  Does  he  himself  think  he  will  do 
it .?     I  doubt " 

"  Doubt  the  French  army  against  the 
Prussian  ?" 

"  Against  the  German  people  united  — 
yes,  very  much." 

"  But  war  will  disunite  the  Germin 
people.  Bavaria  will  surely  assist  us  — 
Hanover  will  rise  against  the  spoliator  — 
Austria  at  our  first  successes  must  shake 
off  her  present  enforced  neutrality." 
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"  You  have  not  been  in  Germany  and  I 
have.  What  yesterday  was  a  Prussian 
army,  to-morrow  will  be  a  German  popu- 
lation, far  exceeding  our  own  in  numbers, 
in  hardihood  of  body,  in  cultivated  intel- 
lect, in  military  discipline.  But  talk  of 
something  else.  How  is  my  ex-editor  — 
poor  Gustave  Rameau  ?  " 

"  Still  very  weak,  but  on  the  mend. 
You  may  have  him  back  in  his  office 
soon." 

"  Impossible  !  even  in  his  sick-bed  his 
vanity  was  more  vigorous  than  ever.  He 
issued  a  war-song,  which  has  gone  the 
round  of  the  war  journals  signed  by  his 
own  name.  He  must  have  known  very 
well  that  the  name  of  such  a  Tyrtaeus 
cannot  reappear  as  the  editor  of  '  Le  Sens 
Cotnmun;^  that  in  launching  his  little 
firebrand  he  burned  all  vessels  that  could 
waft  him  back  to  the  port  he  had  quitted. 
But  I  daresay  he  has  done  well  for  his 
own  interests  ;  I  doubt  if  '■  Le  Sens  Com- 
mtm  '  can  much  longer  hold  its  ground 
in  the  midst  of  the  prevalent  lunacy." 

"What!  it  has  lost  subscribers?  — 
gone  off  in  sale  already,  since  it  declared 
for  peace  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  has  ;  and  after  the  article 
which,  if  I  live  over  to-night,  will  appear 
to-morrow,  I  should  wonder  if  it  sell 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  print  and 
paper." 

"  Martyr  to  principle  !  I  revere,  but  I 
do  not  envy  thee." 

"  Martyrdom  is  not  my  ambition.  If 
Louis  Napoldon  be  defeated,  what  then  ? 
Perhaps  he  may  be  the  martyr  ;  and  the 
Favres  and  Gambettas  may  roast  their 
own  eggs  on  the  gridiron  they  heat  for 
his  Majesty." 

Here  an  English  gentleman,  who  was 
the  very  able  correspondent  to  a  very 
eminent  journal,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
made  acquaintance  with  De  Mauldon, 
joined  the  two  Frenchmen  ;  Savarin, 
however,  after  an  exchange  of  saluta- 
tions, went  his  way. 

"  May  I  ask  a  frank  answer  to  a  some- 
what rude  question,  M.  le  Vicomte  ? " 
said  the  Englishman.  "  Suppose  that 
the  Imperial  Government  had  to-day 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  peace 
party,  how  long  would  it  have  been  be- 
fore their  orators  in  the  Chamber  and 
their  organs  in  the  press  would  have 
said  that  France  was  governed  by  pol- 
trons  ?  " 

"  Probably  for  most  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  But  there  are  a  few  who  are  hon- 
est in  their  convictions  ;  of  that  iew  I  am 
one." 


"  And  would  have  supported  the  Em- 
peror and  his  Government  ?  " 

"  No,  Monsieur —  I  do  not  say  that." 

"  Then  the  Emperor  would  have  turned 
many  friends  into  enemies,  and  no  ene- 
mies into  friends  ?  " 

"Monsieur  —  you  in  England  know 
that  a  party  in  opposition  is  not  propi- 
tiated when  the  party  in  power  steals  its 
measures.  Ha  !  —  pardon  me,  who  is 
that  gentleman,  evidently  your  country- 
man, whom  I  see  yonder  talking  to  the 
Secretary  of  your  Embassy  ?  " 

"  He, —  Mr.  Vane  —  Graham  Vane.  Do 
you  not  know  him  ?  He  has  been  much  in 
Paris,  attached  to  our  Embassy  formerly  ; 
a  clever  man  —  much  is  expected  from 
him." 

"  Ah  !  I  think  I  have  seen  him  before, 
but  am  not  quite  sure.  Did  you  say 
Vane  ?  I  once  knew  a  Monsieur  Vane, 
a  distinguished  Parliamentary  orator." 

"That  gentleman  is  his  son — would 
you  like  to  be  introduced  to  him  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day  —  I  am  in  some  hurry." 
Here  Victor  lifted  his  hat  in  parting  salu- 
tation, and  as  he  walked  away  cast  at 
Graham  another  glance  keen  and  scru- 
tinizing. "  I  have  seen  that  man  before," 
he  muttered,  "  where  .^  —  when  ?  —  can  it 
be  only  a  family  likeness  to  the  father  ? 
No,  the  features  are  different  ;  the  pro- 
file is  —  ha  !  —  Mr.  Lamb.  Mr.  Lamb  — 
but  why  call  himself  by  that  name  ?  why 
disguised  ?  —  what  can  he  have  to  do  with 
poor  Louise  ?  Bah  !  —  these  are  not 
questions  I  can  think  of  now.     This  war 

—  this  war  —  can  it  yet  be  prevented? 
How  it  will  prostrate  all  the  plans  my  am- 
bition so  carefully  schemed  !  Oh! — at 
least,  if  I  were  but  in  the  Chajnbre.  Per- 
haps I  yet  may  be  before  the  war  is  ended 

—  the  Clavignys  have  great  interest  in 
their  department." 

CHAPTER   V. 

Graham  had  left  a  note  with  Roche- 
briant's  concierge  requesting  an  interview 
on  the  Marquis's  return  to  Paris  ;  and  on 
the  evening  after  the  day  just  commem- 
orated he  received  a  line,  saying  that 
Alain  had  come  back,  and  would  be  at 
home  at  nine  o'clock.  Graham  found 
himself  in  the  Breton's  apartment  punc- 
tually at  the  hour  indicated. 

Alain  was  in  high  spirits  :  he  burst  at 
once  into  enthusiastic  exclamations  on 
the  virtual  announcement  of  war. 

"  Congratulate  me,  mon  cher  / "  he 
cried  —  "  the  news  was  a  joyous  surprise 
to  me.  Only  so  recently  as  yesterday 
morning  I  was  under  the  gloomy  appre. 
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hension  that  the  Imperial  Cabinet  would 
continue  to  back  Ollivier's  craven  declar- 
ation '  that  France  liad  not  been  affront- 
ed !  '  The  Duchesse  de  Tarascon,  at 
whose  camp  eigne  I  was  a  guest,  is  (as  you 
doubtless  know)  very  much  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Tuileries.  On  the  first  signs 
of  war,  I  wrote  to  her  saying,  that  what- 
ever the  objections  of  my  pride  to  enter 
the  army  as  a  private  in  time  of  peace, 
such  objections  ceased  on  the  moment 
when  all  distinctions  of  France  must  van- 
ish in  the  eyes  of  sons  eager  to  defend 
her  banners.  The  Duchesse  in  reply 
begged  me  to  come  to  her  campagne  and 
talk  over  the  matter.  I  went  ;  she  then 
said  that  if  war  should  break  out  it  was 
the  intention  to  organize  the  Mobiles  and 
*  officer  them  with  men  of  birth  and  edu- 
cation, irrespective  of  previous  military 
Service,  and  in  that  case  I  might  count 
on  my  epaulets.  But  only  two  nights 
ago  she  received  a  letter —  I  know  not  of 
course  from  whom  —  evidently  from  some 
high  authority  —  that  induced  her  to 
think  the  moderation  of  the  Council 
would  avert  the  war,  and  leave  the  swords 
of  the  Mobiles  in  their  sheaths.  I  sus- 
pect the  decision  of  yesterday  must  have 
been  a  very  sudden  one.  Ce  cher  Gra- 
montf  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  well-born 
man  in  a  sovereign's  councils." 

"  If  war  must  come,  I  at  least  wish  all 
renown  to  yourself.     But " 

"Oh,  spare  me  your  ^  buts ;''  the  Eng- 
lish are  always  too 'full  of  them  where  her 
own  interests  do  not  appeal  to  her.  She 
had  no  '  buts  '  for  war  in  India  or  a  march 
into  Abyssinia." 

Alain  spoke  petulantly ;  at  that  mo- 
ment the  French  were  very  much  irri- 
tated by  the  monitory  tone  of  the  English 
journals.  Graham  prudently  avoided  the 
chance  of  rousing  the  wrath  of  a  young 
hero  yearning  for  his  epaulets. 

"  I  am  English  enough,"  said  he,  with 
good-humoured  courtesy,  "  to  care  for 
English  interests  ;  and  England  has  no 
interest  abroad  dearer  to  her  than  the 
welfare  and  dignity  of  France.  And  now 
let  me  tell  you  why  I  presumed  on  an  ac- 
quaintance less  intimate  than  I  could 
desire,  to  solicit  this  interview  on  a  mat- 
ter which  concerns  myself,  and  in  which 
you  could  perhaps  render  me  a  consider- 
able service." 

"  If  I  can,  count  it  rendered ;  move  to 
this  sofa  —  join  me  in  a  cigar,  and  let  us 
talk  at  ease  com7?ie  de  vieux  amis,  whose 
fathers  or  brothers  might  have  fought 
side  by  side  in  the  Crimea."  Graham 
removed  to  the  sofa  beside  Rochebriant, 


and  after  one  or  two  whiffs  laid  aside  the 
cigar  and  began  : 

"  Among  the  correspondence  which 
Monsieur  your  father  has  left,  are  there 
any  letters    of    no    distant    date    signed 


Mari< 


Madame   Mariirnv .'' 


gny  —  iviaaame   iviangny 
me,  I  should  state  my  motive  in 
this    question.     I    am    intrusted 


Pardon 
putting 
witli  a 
charge,  the  fulfilment  of  which  may 
prove  to  the  benefit  of  this  lady  or  her 
child  ;  such  fulfilment  is  a  task  imposed 
upon  my  honour.  But  all  the  researches 
to  discover  this  lady  which  I  have  insti- 
tuted stop  at  a  certain  date,  with  this  in- 
formation,—  viz.,  that  she  corresponded 
occasionally  with  the  late  Marquis  de 
Rochebriant  ;  that  he  habitually  pre- 
served the  letters  of  his  correspondents  ; 
and  that  those  letters  were  severally 
transmitted  to  you  at  his  decease." 

Alain's  face  had  taken  a  very  grave  ex- 
pression while  Graham  spoke,  and  he 
now  replied  with  a  mixture  of  haughti- 
ness and  embarrassment  — 

"  The  boxes  containing  the  letters  my 
father  received  and  preserved  were  sent 
to  me  as  you  say  —  the  larger  portion  of 
them  were  from  ladies — sorted  and  la- 
belled, so  that  in  glancing  at  any  letter  in 
each  packet  I  could  judge  of  the  general 
tenor  of  those  in  the  same  packet  without 
the  necessity  of  reading  them.  All 
packets  of  that  kind,  Monsieur  Vane,  I 
burned.  I  do  not  remember  any  letters 
signed  '  Marigny.' " 

"  I  perfectly  understand,  my  dear  Mar- 
quis, that  you  would  destroy  all  letters 
which  your  father  himself  would  have 
destroyed  if  his  last  illness  had  been  suf- 
ficiently prolonged.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  letters  I  mean  would  have  come 
under  that  classification  ;  probably  they 
were  short,  and  on  matters  of  business 
relating  to  some  third  person  —  some 
person,  for  instance,  of  the  name  of 
Louise,  or  of  Duval." 

"  Stop  !  let  me  think.  I  have  a  vague 
remembrance  of  one  or  two  letters  which 
rather  perplexed  me,  they  were  labelled, 

'  Louise    D .    Mem  :  to  make  further 

inquiries  as  to  the  fate  of  her  uncle.'  " 

"  Marquis,  these  are  the  letters  I  seek. 
Thank  heaven,  you  have  not  destro)ied 
them ! " 

"  No ;  there  was  no  reason  why  I 
should  destroy,  though  I  really  cannot 
state  precisely  any  reason  why  I  kept 
them.  I  have  a  very  vague  recollection 
of  their  existence." 

"  I  entreat  you  to  allow  me  at  least  to 
glance  at  the  handwriting,  and  compare 
it  with  that  of  a  letter  I  have  about  me  j 
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and  if  the  several  handwritings  corre- 
spond, I  would  ask  you  to  let  me  have  the 
address,  which,  according  to  your  father's 
memorandum,  will  be  found  in  the  letters 
you  have  preserved." 

"  To  compliance  with  such  a  request  I 
not  only  cannot  demur,  but  perhaps  it 
may  free  me  from  some  responsibility 
which  I  might  have  thought  the  letters 
devolved  upon  my  executorship.  I  am 
sure  they  did  not  concern  the  honour  of 
any  woman  of  any  family,  for  in  that  case 
I  must  have  burned  them." 

"  Ah,  Marquis,  shake  hands  there  !  In 
such  concord  between  man  and  man, 
there  is  more  entente  cordiale  between 
England  and  France  than  there  was  at 
Sebastopol.  Now  let  me  compare  the 
.handwritings." 

"  The  box  that  contained  the  letters  is 
not  here — I  left  it  at  Rochebriant.  I 
will  telegraph  to  my  aunt  to  send  it ;  the 
day  after  to-morrow  it  will  no  doubt  ar- 
rive. Breakfast  with  me  that  day  —  say 
at  one  o'clock  —  and  after  breakfast  the 
Box.  " 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  " 

"  Thank  me  !  but  you  said  your  hon- 
our was  concerned  in  your  request  —  re- 
quests affecting  honour  between  men 
cojnme  il  faiit  IS  a  ceremony,  of  course, 
like  a  bow  between  them.  One  bows, 
the  other  returns  the  bow  —  no  thanks 
on  either  side.  Now  that  we  have  done 
with  that  matter,  let  me  say  that  I 
thought  your  wish  for  our  interview  orig- 
•inated  in  a  very  different  cause." 

"  What  could  that  be  t  " 

"  Nay,  do  you  not  recollect  that  last 
talk  between  us,  when  with  such  loyalty 
you  spoke  to  me  about  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna,  and  supposing  that  there  might 
be  rivalship  between  us,  retracted  all 
that  you  might  have  before  said  to  warn 
me  against  fostering  the  sentiment  with 
which  she  had  inspired  me  ;  even  at  the 
first  slight  glance  of  a  face  which  cannot 
be  lightly  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
once  seen  it." 

"  I  recollect  perfectly  every  word  of 
that  talk.  Marquis,"  answered  Graham 
calmly,  but  with  his  hand  concealed  with- 
in his  vest  and  pressed  tightly  to  his 
heart.  The  warning  of  Mrs.  Morley 
flashed  upon  him.  "  Was  this  the  man 
to  seize  the  prize  he  had  put  aside  —  this 
man,  younger  than  himself  —  handsomer 
than  himself  —  higher  in  rank  ?  " 

"  I  recollect  that  talk,  Marquis.  Well, 
what  then  ? " 

"  In  my  self-conceit  I  supposed  that 
you  might  have   heard  how  much   I  ad- 


mired Mademoiselle  Cicogna  —  how, 
having  not  long  since  met  her  at  the 
house  of  Duplessis  (who,  by  the  way, 
writes  me  word  that  I  shall  meet  you 
ches  lui  to-morrow),  I  have  since  sought 
her  society  wherever  there  was  a  chance 
to  find  it.  You  may  have  heard,  at  our 
club  or  elsewhere,  how  I  adore  her  genius 
—  how,  I  say,  that  nothing  so  Breton  — 
that  is,  so  pure  and  so  lofty  —  has  ap- 
peared and  won  readers  since  the  days  of 
Chateaubriand, —  and  •  you,  knowing  that 
les  absens  ont  toujours  tort,  come  to  me 
and  ask.  Monsieur  de  Rochebriant,  Are 
we  rivals?  I  expected  a  challenge  — 
you  relieve  my  mind  —  you  abandon  the 
field  to  me  t  " 

At  the  first  I  warned  the  reader  how 
improved  from  his  old  niairuaise  honte  a 
year  or  so  of  Paris  life  would  make  our 
beau  Marquis.  How  a  year  or  two  of 
London  life  with  its  horsy  slang  and  its 
fast  girls  of  the  period  would  have  vul- 
garized an  English  Rochebriant  ! 

Graham  gnawed  his  lips  and  rephed 
quietly,  '■'  I  do  not  challenge  !  Am  I  to 
congratulate  you  ?  " 

"  No,  that  brilliant  victory  is  not  for 
me.  I  thought  that  was  made  clear  in 
the  conversation  I  have  referred  to.  But 
if  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  be 
jealous,  I  am  e^xceedingly  flattered. 
Speaking  seriously,  if  I  admired  Made- 
moiselle Cicogna  when  you  and  I  last 
met,  the  admiration  is  increased  by  the 
respect  with  which  I  regard  a  character 
so  simply  noble.  How  many  women 
older  than  she  would  have  been  spoiled 
by  the  adulation  that  has  followed  her 
literary  success  !  —  how  few  women  so 
young,  placed  in  a  position  so  critical, 
having  the  courage  to  lead  a  life  so  inde- 
pendent, would  have  maintained  the  dig- 
nity of  their  character  free  from  a  single 
indiscretion  !  I  speak  not  from  my  own 
knowledge,  but  from  the  report  of  all, 
who  would  be  pleased  enough  to  censure 
if  they  could  find  a  cause.  Good  society 
is  the  paradise  of  inauvaises  langjies^ 

Graham  caught  Alain's  hand  and 
pressed  it,  but  made  no  answer. 

The  young  Marquis  continued  — 

"  You  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  thus 
freely  in  the  way  that  I  would  wish  any 
friend  to  speak  of  the  defuoiselle  who  might 
become  my  wife.  I  owe  you  much,  not 
only  for  the  loyalty  with  which  you  ad- 
dressed me  in  reference  to  this  young 
lady,  but  for  words  affecting  my  own 
position  in  France,  which  sank  deep  into 
my  mind — saved  me  from  deeming  my- 
self a  proscrit  in    my  own    land  —  filled 
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me   with   a  manly  ambition,  not   stifled  I  itance  to  a  splendour  correspondent  with 
amidst    the    thick    of    many    effeminate    the  dignity  of  his  rank. 


follies  —  and,  in  fact,  led  me  to  the 
career  which  is  about  to  open  before  me, 
and  in  which  my  ancestors  have  left  me 
no  undistinguished  examples.  Let  us 
speak,  then  a  coeu7'  oicvert,  as  one  friend 
to  another.  Has  there  been  any  misun- 
derstanding between  you  and  Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna  which  has  delayed  your  re- 
turn to  Paris  ?     If  so,  is  it  over  no^v  .?  " 

"  There  has  been  no  such  misunder- 
standing." 

"  Do  you  doubt  whether  the  senti- 
ments you  expressed  in  regard  to  her, 
when  we  met  last  year,  are  returned  .''  " 

"  I  have  no  right  to  conjecture  her  sen- 
timents.    You  mistake  altogether." 

''  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  dunce 
enough  to  mistake  your  feelings  towards 
Mademoiselle  —  they  may  be  read  in 
your  face  at  this  moment.  Of  course  I 
do  not  presume  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as 
to  those  of  Mademoiselle  towards  your- 
self. But  when  I  met  her  not  long  since 
at  the  house  of  Duplessis,  with  whose 
daughter  she  is  intimate,  I  chanced  to 
speak  to  her  of  you  ;  and  if  I  may  judge 
by  looks  and  manner  I  chose  no  displeas- 
ing theme.  You  turn  away — I  offend 
you?" 

"  Offend  !  no,  indeed  ;  but  on  this  sub- 
ject I  am  not  prepared  to  converse.  I 
came  to  Paris  on  matters  of  business 
much  complicated  and  which  ought  to 
absorb  my  attention.  I  cannot  longer 
trespass  on  your  evening.  The  day  after 
to-morrow,  then,  I  will  be  with  you  at  one 
o'clock." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  then  to  have  the  letters 
you  wish  to  consult  ;  and,  meanwhile,  we 
meet  to-morrow  at  the  Hotel  Duplessis." 

CHAPTER   VI. 

Graham  had  scarcely  quitted  Alain, 
and  the,  young  Marquis  was  about  to 
saunter  forth  to  his  club,  when  Duplessis 
was  announced. 

These  two  men  had  naturally  seen 
much  of  each  other  since  Duplessis  had 
returned  from  Bretagne  and  delivered 
Alain  from  the  gripe  of  Louvier.  Scarcely 
a  day  had  passed  but  what  Alain  had 
been  summoned  to  enter  into  the  finan- 
cier's plans  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  Rochebriant  estates,  and  delicately 
made  to  feel  that  he  had  become  a  part- 
ner in  speculations,  which,  tiianks  to  the 
capital  and  the  abilities  Duplessis  brought 
to  bear,  seemed  likely  to  result  in  the 
ultimate  freedom  of  his  property  from  all 
burdens,  and  the  restoration  of  his  inher- 


On  the  plea  that  his  mornings  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  professional  business, 
Duplessis  arranged  that  these  consulta- 
tions should  take  place  in  the  evenings. 
From  those  consultations  Valdrie  was  not 
banished  ;  Duplessis  took  her  into  the 
council  as  a  matter  of  course.  "  Valerie," 
said  the  financier  to  Alain,  "though  so 
young,  has  a  very  clear  head  for  business  ; 
and  she  is  so  interested  in  all  that  inter- 
ests myself,  that  even  where  I  do  not 
take  her  opinion,  I  at  least  feel  my  own 
made  livelier  and  brighter  by  her  sym- 
pathy." 

So  the  girl  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
her  work  or  her  book  into  the  cabinet  de 
travail  -^Ti^.  never  obtruding  a  suggestion 
unasked  —  still,  when  appealed  to,  speak- 
ing with  a  modest  good  sense  which  jus- 
tified her  father's  confidence  and  praise  ; 
and  a  propos  of  her  book,  she  had  taken 
Chateaubriand  into  peculiar  favour.  Alain 
had  respectfully  presented  to  her  beauti- 
fully bound  copies  of  "  Atala,"  and  "  Le 
Genie  du  Christianisme  ;  "  it  is  astonish- 
ing, indeed,  how  he  had  already  con- 
trived to  regulate  her  tastes  in  literature. 
The  charms  of  those  quiet  family  even- 
ings had  stolen  into  the  young  Breton's 
heart. 

He  yearned  for  none  of  the  gaver  re- 
unions in  which  he  had  before  sought  for 
a  pleasure  that  his  nature  had  not  found  ; 
for,  amidst  the  amusements  of  Paris, 
Alain  remained  intensely  Breton  —  viz., 
formed  eminently  for  the  simple  joys  of 
domestic  life,  associating  the  sacred 
hearthstone  with  the  antique  religion  of 
his  fathers  ;  gathering  round  it  all  the 
images  of  pure  and  noble  affections, 
which  the  romance  of  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment had  evoked  from  the  solitude  which 
had  surrounded  a  melancholy  boyhood  — 
an  un contaminated  youth. 

Duplessis  entered  abruptly,  and  with  a 
countenance  much  disturbed  from  its 
wonted  saturnine  composure. 

"  Marquis,  what  is  this  I  have  just 
heard  from  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon  .'* 
Can  it  be  .-*  You  ask  military  service  in 
this  ill-omened  war  1  —  you  ?  " 

"  My  dear  and  best  friend,"  said  Alain, 
very  much  startled,  "  I  should  have 
thought  that  you,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
would  have  most  approved  of  my  request 
—  you,  so  devoted  an  Imperialist,  — you, 
indignant  that  the  representative  of  one 
of  those  families,  which  the  First  Napo- 
Idon  so  eagerly  and  so  vainly  courted, 
should  ask  for  the  grade  of  sous-lieuten- 
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ant  in  the  armies  of  Napoldon  the  Third, 
—  you,  who  of  all  men  know  how  ruined 
are  the  fortunes  of  a  Rochebriant  — you, 
feel  surprised  that  he  clings  to  the 
noblest  heritage  his  ancestors  have  left 
to  hihi  —  their  sword  !  I  do  not,  under- 
stand you," 

"  Marquis,"  said  Duplessis,  seating 
himself,  and  regarding  Alain  with  a  look 
in  which  were  blended  the  sort  of  admi- 
ration and  the  sort  of  contempt  with 
which  a  practical  man  of  the  world,  who, 
having  himself  gone  through  certain 
credulous  follies,  has  learned  to  despise 
the  follies,  but  retains  a  reminiscence  of 
sympathy  with  the  fools  they  bewitch,  — 
"  Marquis,  pardon  me  ;  you  talk  finely, 
but  you  do  not  talk  common-sense.  I 
should  be  extremely  pleased  if  your  Le- 
gitimist scruples  had  allowed  you  to 
solicit,  or  rather  to  accept,  a  civil  appoint- 
ment not  unsuited  to  your  rank,  under 
the  ablest  sovereign,  as  a  civilian,  to 
whom  France  can  look  for  rational  hberty 
combined  with  established  order.  Such 
openings  to  a  suitable  career  you  have 
rejected  ;  but  who  on  eaBt-li  could  expect 
you,  never  trained  to  military  service,  to 
draw  a  sword  hitherto  sacred  to  the  Bour- 
bons, on  behalf  of  a  cause  which  the  mad- 
ness, I  do  not  say  of  France  but  of  Paris, 
has  enforced  on  a  sovereign  against 
whom  you  would  fight  to-morrow  if  you 
had  a  chance  of  placing  the  descendant 
of  Henry  IV.  on  his  throne  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  about  to  fight  for  any  sov- 
ereign, but  for  my  country  against  the  for- 
eigner." 

"  An  excellent  answer  if  the  foreigner 
had  invaded  your  country  ;  but  it  seem- 
that  your  country  is  go  ng.to  invade  the 
foreigner  — a  very  different  thing.  C/2«/  .'' 
all  this  is  discussion  most  painful  to  me. 
I  feel  for  the  Emperor  a  personal  loyalty, 
and  for  the  hazards  he  is  about  to  en- 
counter a  prophetic  dread,  as  an  ances- 
tor of  yours  might  have  felt  for  Francis 
I.  could  he  have  foreseen  Pavia.  Let  us 
talk  of  ourselves  and  the  effect  the  war 
should  have  upon  our  individual  action. 
You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  though  M. 
Louvier  has  had  notice  of  our  intention 
to  pay  off  his  mortage,  that  intention 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  for  six 
months  ;  if  the  money  be  not  then  forth- 
coming, his  hold  on  Rochebriant  remains 
unshaken  —  the  sum  is  large." 

"  Alas  !  yes." 

The  war  must  greatly  disturb  the 
money-market,  affect  many  speculative 
adventures  and  operations  when  at  the 
very  moment  credit  may  be  most  needed. 


It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
be  daily  at  my  post  on  the  Bourse,  and 
hourly  watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of  events. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  had  count- 
ed, permit  me  to  count  still,  on  your 
presence  in  Bretagne.  We  have  already 
begun  negotiations  on  a  somewhat  ex- 
tensive scale,  whether  as  regards  the  im- 
provement of  forests  and  orchards,  or 
the  plans  for  building  allotments,  as  soon 
as  the  lands  are  free  for  disposal  —  for 
all  these  the  eye  of  a  master  is  required. 
I  entreat  you,  then,  to  take  up  your  resi- 
dence at  Rochebriant." 

"  My  dear  friend,  this  is  but  a  kindly 
and  delicate  mode  of  relieving  me  from 
the  dangers  of  war.  I  have,  as  you  must 
be  conscious,  no  practical  knowledge  of 
business.  Hebert  can  be  implicitly 
trusted,  and  will  carry  out  your  views 
with  a  zeal  equal  to  mine,  and  with  in- 
finitely more  ability." 

"  Marquis,  pray  neither  to  Hercules  nor 
to  Hebert ;  if  you  wish  to  get  your  own 
cart  out  of  the  ruts,  put  your  own  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel." 

Alain  coloured  high,  unaccustomed  to 
be  so  bluntly  addressed,  but  he  repHed 
with  a  kind  of  dignified  meekness  — 

"  I  shall  ever  remain  grateful  for  what 
you  have  done,  and  wish  to  do,  for  me. 
But,  assuming  that  you  suppose  rightly, 
the  estates  of  Rochebriant  would,  in  your 
hands,  become  a  profitable  investment, 
and  more  than  redeem  the  mortgage,  and 
the  sum  you  have  paid  Louvier  on  my 
account,  let  it  pass  to  you  irrespectively 
of  me.  I  shall  console  myself  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  old  place  will  be  re- 
stored, and  those  who  honoured  its  old 
owners  prosper  in  hands  so  strong, 
guided  by  a  heart  so  generous." 

Duplessis  was  deeply  affected  by  these 
simple  words  ;  they  seized  him  on  the 
tenderest  side  of  his  character  —  for  his 
heart  was  generous,  and  no  one,  except 
his  lost  wife  and  his  loving  child,  had 
ever  before  discovered  it  to  be  so.  Has 
it  ever  happened  to  you,  reader,  to  be 
appreciated  on  the  one  point  of  the  good 
or  the  great  that  is  in  you  —  on  which 
secretly  you  value  yourself  most  —  but 
for  which  nobody,  not  admitted  into  your 
heart  of  hearts,  has  given  ^ou  credit  ? 
If  that  has  happened  to  you,  judge  what 
Duplessis  felt  when  the  fittest  represent- 
ative of  that  divine  chivalry  which,  if 
sometimes  deficient  in  head,  owes  all  that 
exalts  it  to  riches  of  heart,  spoke  thus  to 
the  professional  money-maker,  whose 
qualities  of  head  were  so  acknowledged 
that  a  compliment  to  them  would  be  a  hoi- 
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low  impertinence,  and  whose  qualities  of 
heart  had  never  yet  received  a  compli- 
ment ! 

Duplessis  started  from  his  seat  and 
embraced  Alain,  murmuring,  "  Listen  to 
me.  I  love  you  ;  I  never  had  a  son  —  be 
mine  ;  Rochebriant  shall  be  my  daugh- 
ter's dotP 

Ahiin  returned  the  embrace,  and  then 
recoiling,  said  — 

"■  Father,  your  first  desire  must  be  hon- 
our for  your  son.  You  have  guessed  my 
secret  —  I  have  learned  to  love  Valdrie. 
Seeing  her  out  in  the  world,  she  seemed 
like  other  girls,  fair  and  commonplace  — 
seeing  her  at  your  house,  I  have  said  to 
myself,  '  There  is  the  one  girl  fairer  than 
all  others  in  my  eyes,  and  the  one  indi- 
vidual to  whom  all  other  girls  are  com- 
monplace.' " 

"  Is  that  true?  —  is  it?" 

"  True  !  does  a  gentilhomme  ever  lie  ? 
And  out  of  that  love  for  her  has  grown 
this  immovable  desire  to  be  something 
worthy  of  her — something  that  may  lift 
me  from  the  vulgar  platform  of  men  who 
owe  all  to  ancestors,  nothing  to  them- 
selves. Do  you  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  I,  saved  from  ruin  and  penury  by 
Valerie's  father,  could  be  base  enough  to 
say  to  her,  '  In  return  be  Madame  la 
Marquise  de  Rochebriant '  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  I,  whom  you  would  love  and 
respect,  as  son,  could  come  to  you  and 
say,  '  I  am  oppressed  by  your  favours  —  I 
am  crippled  with  debts  —  give  me  your 
millions  and  we  are  quits  '  ?  No,  Du- 
plessis !     You,  so  well  descended  yourself 

—  so  superior  as  man  amongst  men  that 
you  would  have  won  name  and  position 
had  you  been  born  the  son  of  a  shoeblack, 

—  you  would  eternally  despise  the  noble 
who,  in  days  when  all  that  we  Bretons 
deem  holy  in  noblesse  are  subjected  to 
ridicule  and  contempt,  should  so  vilely 
forget  the  only  motto  which  the  scutch- 
eons of  all  gentilhommes  have  in  common, 
^Noblesse  oblige.^  War,  with  all  its  perils 
and  its  grandeur  —  war  lifts  on  high  the 
banners  of  France,  —  war,  in  which  every 
ancestor  of  mine  whom  I  care  to  recall 
aggrandised  the  name  that  descends  to 
me.  Let  me  then  do  as  those  before  me 
have  done  ;  let  me  prove  that  I  am  worth 
something  in  myself,  and  then  you  and  I 
are  equals  ;  and  I  can  say  with  no  hum- 
bled crest,  '  Your  benefits  are  accepted  : ' 
the  man  who  has  fought  not  ignobly  for 
France  may  aspire  to  the  hand  of  her 
daughter.  Give  me  Valerie  ;  as  to  her 
dot  —  be  it  so,  Rochebriant  —  it  will  pass 
to  her  children." 
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"  Alain  !    Alain  !    my  friend  !    my  so 
—  but  if  you  fall." 

"  Valerie  will  give  you  a  nobler  son." 

Duplessis  moved  away,  sighing  heavi- 
ly ;  but  he  said  no  more  in  deprecation 
of  Alain's  martial  resolves. 

A  Frenchman,  however  practical,  how- 
ever worldly,  however  philosophical  he 
may  be,  who  does  not  sympathize  with  the 
follies  of  honour  —  who  does  not  concede 
indulgence  to  the  hot  blood  of  youth  v/hen 
he  says,  "  My  country  is  insulted  and  her 
banner  is  unfurled  "  —  may  certainly  be  a 
man  of  excellent  common-sense  ;  but  if 
such  men  had  been  in  the  majority,  Giul 
would  never  have  been  France  —  Gaul 
would  have  been  a  province  of  Germany. 

And  as  Duplessis  walked  homeward  — ■ 
he,  the  calmest  and  most  far-seeing  of 
all  authorities  on  the  Bourse  —  the  man 
who,  excepting  only  De  Mauleon,  most 
decidedly  deemed  the  cause  of  the  w.ir  a 
blunder,  and  most  forebodingly  anticipat- 
ed its  issues  —  caught  the  prevalent  en- 
thusiasm. Everywhere  he  was  stopped 
by  cordial  hands,  everywhere  met  by 
congratulating  smiles.  "  How  right  you 
have  been,  Duplessis, 
laughed  at  those  who 
Emperor  is  ill,  decrepit, 

"  Vive    rEmpereur  / 
be  face  to  face  with  those  insolent 
sians  !  " 

Before  he  arrived  at  his  home,  passing 
along  the  Boulevards,  greeted  by  all  the 
groups  enjoying  the  cool  night  air  before 
the  cafes,  Duplessis  had  caught  the  war 
epidemic. 

Entering  his  hotel,  he  went  at  once  to 
Valerie's  chamber.  "  Sleep  well  to-night, 
child  ;  Alain  has  told  me  that  he  adores 
thee,  and  if  he  will  go  to  the  war,  it  is 
that  he  may  lay  his  laurels  at  thy  feet. 
Bless  thee,  my  child,  thou  oouldst  not 
have  made  a  nobler  choice." 

Whether,  after  these  words,  Valerie 
slept  well  or  not  'tis  not  for  me  to  say  ; 
but  if  she  did  sleep,  I  venture  to  guess 
that  her  dreams  were  rose-coloured. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

All  the  earlier  part  of  that  next  day 
Graham  Vane  remained  indoors — a  love- 
ly day  at  Paris  that  8th  of  July,  and  with 
that  summer  day  all  hearts  at  Paris  were 
in  unison.  Discontent  was  charmed  into 
enthusiasm  —  Belleville  and  Montmartre 
forgot  the  visions  of  Communism  and 
Socialism  and  other  "  isms  "  not  to  be 
realized  except  in  some  undiscovered  At- 
lantis ! 

The  Emperor  was  the  idol  of  the  day  — 


when    you 
have  said, 
done  up  '  !  " 
at  last   we  shall 
Prus- 
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the  names  of  Jules  Favre  and  Gambetta 
were  bywords  of  scorn.  Even  Armand 
Monnier,  still  out  of  work,  beginning  to 
feel  the  pinch  of  want,  and  fierce  for  any 
revolution  that  might  turn  topsy-turvy 
the  conditions  of  labour. —  even  Armand 
Monnier  was  found  among  groups  that 
were  laying  immortelles  at  the  foot  of  the 
column  in  the- Place  Vendome,  and  heard 
to  say  to  a  ^.ellow-malcontent,  with  eyes 
uplifted  to  the  statue  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon, "  Do  you  not  feel  at  this  moment 
that  no  Frenchman  can  be  long  angry 
with  the  little  corporal .''  He  denied  La 
Liberie,  but  he  gave  La  GloireP 

Heeding  not  the  stir  of  the  world  with- 
out, Graham  was  compelling  into  one 
resolve  the  doubts  and  scruples  which 
had  so  long  warred  against  the  heart 
which  they  ravaged,  but  could  not  wholly 
subdue. 

The  conversations  with  Mrs.  Morley 
and  Rochebriant  had  placed  in  a  light  in 
which  he  had  not  before  regarded  it,  the 
image  of  Isaura.  He  had  reasoned  from 
the  starting-point  of  his  love  for  her,  and 
had  sought  to  convince  himself  that 
against  that  love  it  was  his  duty  to  strive. 

But  now  a  new  question  was  addressed 
to  his  conscience  as  well  as  to  his  heart. 
What  though  he  had  never  formally  de- 
clared to  her  his  affection  —  never,  in 
open  words,  wooed  her  as  his  own  —  nev- 
er even  hinted  to  her  the  hopes  of  a  union 
which  at  one  time  he  had  fondly  enter- 
tained,—  still,  was  it  true  that  his  love 
had  been  too  transparent  not  to  be  de- 
tected by  her,  and  not  to  have  led  her  on 
to  return  it  t 

Certainly  he  had,  as  we  know,  divined 
that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her  ;  at 
Enghien,  a  year  ago,  that  he  had  gained 
her  esteem,  and  perhaps  interested  her 
fancy. 

We  know  also  how  he  had  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  that  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment, especially  when  developed  in  wo- 
men, is  too  elastic  to  suffer  the  things  of 
real  life  to  have  lasting  influence  over 
happiness  or  sorrow,  —  that  in  the  pur- 
suits in  which  her  thought  and  imagina- 
tion found  employ,  in  the  excitement  they 
sustained,  and  the  fame  to  which  they 
conduced,  Isaura  would  be  readily  con- 
soled for  a  momentary  pang  of  disap- 
pointed affection.  And  that  a  man  so 
alien  as  himself,  both  by  nature  and  by 
habit,  from  the  artistic  world,  was  the 
very  last  person  who  could  maintain  deep 
and'  permanent  impression  on  her  actual 
life  or  her  ideal  dreams.  But  what  if,  as 
he  gathered  from  the  words  of  the  fair 


American  —  what  if,  in  all  these  assump- 
tions, he  was  wholly  mistaken  .?  What  if, 
in  previously  revealing  his  own  heart,  he 
had  decoyed  hers  —  what  if,  by  a  deser- 
tion she  had  no  right  to  anticipate,  he  had 
blighted  her  future  ?  What  if  this  bril- 
liant child  of  destiny  could  love  as  warm- 
ly, as  deeply,  as  enduringly  as  any  simple 
village  girl  to  whom  there  is  no  poetry 
except  love  ?  If  this  were  so  —  what  be- 
came the  first  claim  on  his  honour,  his 
conscience,  his  duty? 

The  force  which  but  a  few  days  ago 
his  reasonings  had  given  to  the  argu- 
ments that  forbade  him  to  think  of  Isaura, 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  as  now,  in  an 
altered  mood  of  reflection,  he  re-sum- 
moned and  re-weighed  them. 

All  those  prejudices  —  which  had  seem- 
ed to  him  such  rational  common-sense 
truths,  when  translated  from  his  own 
mind  into  the  words  of  Lady  Janet's  let- 
ter,—  was  not  Mrs.  Morley  right  in  de- 
nouncing them  as  the  crotchets  of  an 
insolent  egotism  '^.  Was  it  not  rather  to 
the  favour  than  to  the  disparagement  of 
Isaura,  regarded  even  in  the  man's  nar- 
row-minded view  of  woman's  dignity,  that 
thi~  orphan  girl  could,  with  character  so 
unscathed,  pass  through  the  trying  ordeal 
of  the  public  babble,  the  public  gaze  — 
command  alike  the  esteem  of  a  woman  so 
pure  as  Mrs.  Morley,  the  reverence  of  a 
man  so  chivalrously  sensitive  to  honour 
as  Alain  de  Rochebriant  ? 

Musing  thus,  Graham's  countenance  at 
last  brightened  —  a  glorious  joy  entered 
into  and  possessed  him.  He  felt  as  a 
man  who  had  burst  asunder  the  swathes 
and  trammels  which  had  kept  him  galled 
and  miserable  with  the  sense  of  captivity, 
and  from  which  some  wizard  spell  that 
took  strength  from  his  own  superstition 
had  forbidden  to  struggle. 

He  was  free  !  — and  that  freedom  was 
rapture  !  —  yes,  his  resolve  was  taken. 

The  day  was  now  far  advanced.  He 
should  have  just  time  before  the  dinner 

with  Duplessis  to  drive  to  A ,  where 

he  still  supposed  Isaura  resided.  How, 
as  \\\^  fiacre  rolled  along  the  well-remem- 
bered road  —  how  completely  he  lived  in 
that  world  of  romance  of  which  he  denied 
himself  to  be  a  denizen  ! 

Arrived  at  the  little  villa,  he  found  it 
occupied  only  by  workmen  —  it  was  under 
repair.  No  one  could  tell  him  to  what 
residence  the  ladies  who  occupied  it  the 
last  year  had  removed. 

"  I  shall  learn  from  Mrs.  Morley," 
thought  Graham,  and  at  her  house  he 
called  in  going  back,  but    Mrs.  Morley 
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was  not  at  home  ;  he  had  only  just  time, 
after  regaining  his  apartment,  to  change 
his  dress  for  the  dinner  to  which  he  was 
invited.  As  it  was,  he  arrived  late,  and 
while  apologizing  to  his  host  for  his  want 
of  punctuality,  his  tongue  faltered.  At 
the  farther  end  of  the  room  he  saw  a  face, 
paler  and  thinner  than  when  he  had  seen 
it  last  —  a  face  across  which  a  something 
of  grief  had  gone. 

The  servant  announced  that  Monsieur 
was  served. 

"  Mr.  Vane,"  said  Duplessis,  "  will  you 
take  in  to  dinner  Mademoiselle  Cico- 
gna .? " 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
NEWS   FROM  THE   MOON. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse,  to  whose  father  the 
world  owes  the  telescope  which   turns  its 
giant  eye  skywards  from  its  underground 
home  at  Parsonstown,  has  recently  pub-  \ 
lished,  in  the   Bakerian   Lecture    of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  results  of  his  success- 
ful efforts    to  measure   the  moon's  heat. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  consider  specially 
Lord  Rosse's  researches,  which  are  in- 
deed  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  little  suited 
for  these  pages.     We  propose  rather  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  attention  just  now  ; 
directed  to  our  satellite,  in  order  to  dis- ' 
cuss  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  ^ 
interesting  facts  which  have  been  learned  j 
respecting  the  mopn,    and  especially  of 
those  which  are  lea^t  likely  to  be  familiar 
to  the  general  reader.      But  we  cannot  : 
refrain  from  touching  on  a  strange  though 
not  unexpected  result  which  follows  from 
Lord  Rosse's  researches.     The  cold,  pale 
moon,  that 

Climbs  the  sky 
So  silently  and  with  so  wan  a  face, 

has  been  shewn  to  be  in  reality  so  warm, 
that  no  creature  living  on  our  earth  could 
endure  contact  with  that  heated  surface. 
The  middle  of  the  disc  of  the  "  white  full 
moon  "  is  hotter  than  boiling  water.  It 
has  thus  been  the  fate  of  science  yet  once 
again  to  destroy  an  illusion  which  had 
for  ages  suggested  a  favorite  poetical 
image.  Poets  will  continue,  indeed,  to 
sing  of  the  cold  moon, 

Chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple  ; 

but  to  the  student  of  astronomy  the  con- 
trast between  the  poet's  fancy  and  the 
reality  will  mar  the  imagery. 


The  moon  in  her  scientific  aspect  has 
been  sufficiently  coy,  however.  Not- 
withstanding her  nearness  and  the  seem- 
ingly favourable  conditions  under  which 
we  study  her,  very  much  less  has  been 
discovered  respecting  her  than  was 
anticipated  when  Galileo  first  observed 

Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  her  orb. 

She  remains  in  many  respects  a  mystery 
to  us.  We  see  little  in  her  structure 
or  aspect  that  is  intelligible.  Neverthe- 
less, what  has  been  learned  is  full  of 
interest,  even  in  its  very  strangeness, 
and  in  the  perplexing  problems  which 
it  suggests  for  our  consideration. 

Every  one  probably  knows  that  the 
moon  is  nearly  240,000  miles  from  the 
earth  ;  that  she  is  about  2,100  miles  in 
diameter,  (which  is  less  than  the  earth's 
diameter,  about  as  100  is  less  than  367)  ; 
that  the  earth's  surface  exceeds  hers 
about  13  1-2  times,  while  the  earth's  vol- 
ume exceeds  the  moon's  about  49  1-2 
times.  If  to  this  we  add  that  the  moon 
is  made  of  somewhat  lighter  material, 
or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  that  her  mean 
density  is  somewhat  less  than  the  earth's, 
so  that  the  earth  exceeds  her  81  times 
in  mass  or  quantity  of  matter,  we  have 
indicated  the  principal  circumstances 
which  characterize  the  moon's  globe  as 
compared  with  the  earth's.  We  shall 
have  a  word  or  two  to  ajdd  presently,  how- 
ever, about  her  probable  shape. 

We  commonly  regard  the  moon  as  a 
satellite  of  the  earth,  and  we  are  taught 
at  school  and  in  our  text-books,  that 
while  the  earth  travels  round  the  sun,  the 
moon  travels  round  the  earth.  But  in 
reality  this  is  erroneous,  or  is  at  least 
suggestive  of  error.  The  moon  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  companion  planet,  travel- 
ling with  the  earth  around  the  sun.  The 
distinction  is  not  at  all  a  fanciful  one. 
The  earth  is  not  the  body  whose  force 
the  moon  chiefly  obeys.  On  the  contrary, 
she  is  attracted  more  than  twice  as 
strongly  by  the  sun.  If  the  motions  of 
the  earth  and  moon  could  be  watched 
from  some  far-distant  standpoint,  the 
observed  movements  would  by  no  means 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  moon  was 
circling  round  the  earth  ;  and  in  fact,  if 
the  earth  were  concealed  from  view  while 
her  satellite  was  thus  watched,  the  moon 
would  appear  to  circuit  round  the  sun  in 
an  orbit  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  that  which  the  earth  herself  pursues. 
It  is  only  from  our  earth  as  a  standpo"int 
that  the  moon  seems  to  have  the  earth  as 
the  centre  round  which  she  travels  }  and 
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to  show  how  readily  we  may  be  deceived 
when  so  viewing  any  celestial  body,  we 
need  only  remember  that,  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  even  the  sun  seems  to  have 
her  as  the  centre  of  his  motion.  It  is 
well  to  know  the  true  nature  of  the  moon 
in  this  respect ;  because  when,  instead 
of  regarding  her  as  merely  a  satellite  or 
attendant  upon  the  earth,  we  regard  her 
as  a  companion  planet  —  the  least  of  the 
sun's  inner  family  of  planets  —  we  per- 
ceive that  in  studying  her  we  are  mak- 
ing a  first  step  towards  the  knowledge  of 
other  worlds  than  ours. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  moon's 
telescopic  aspect  is  the  wonderfully  dis- 
turbed condition  of  her  surface.  Her 
face  is  scarred  and  pitted  all  over:  nay, 
this  but  faintly  expresses  her  condition, 
since  no  one  can  examine  the  moon  care- 
fully with  suitable  telescopic  power,  with- 
out being  impressed  by  the  conviction 
that  she  has,  so  to  speak,  passed  many 
times  through  the  fire.  There  are  great 
seams,  as  if  at  some  early  stage  of  her 
existence  her  whole  globe  had  been  rent 
apart  by  internal  forces  ;  and  the  dura- 
tion of  this  early  stage  would  appear  to 
have  been  considerable,  since  there  are 
several  systems  of  these  seams  crossing 
and  intercrossing.  Then  would  seem  to 
have  come  an  age  during  which  large  re- 
gions sank  as  the  moon  cooled  and  con- 
tracted, leaving  other  regions  elevated, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  great  ocean  valleys 
and  continent  elevations  of  our  own  earth. 
With  further  contraction  came  the 
formation  of  great  corrugations,  the 
lunar  Alps  and  Apennines  and  other 
mountain  ranges.  But  last  of  all,  it  may 
be  presumed  (if  the  recent  results  of 
Mallet's  researches  into  vulcanology  are 
to  be  accepted),  came  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  the  stages  of  disturbances,  the 
great  era  of  crater  formation.  One 
would  say  that  the  surface  of  enormous 
lunar  tracts  had  bubbled  over  like  some 
seething  terrestrial  substance,  were  it 
not  that  no  materials  known  to  us  could 
form  coherent  bubbles  spanning  circular 
spaces  many  miles  in  diameter.  Yet  no 
other  description  gives  so  just  gn  idea  of 
the  actual  appearance  of  extensive  tracts 
of  the  moon's  surface,  except  one,  equally 
or  even  perhaps  more  fanciful:  —  if  the 
whole  of  one  of  these  regions,  while  still 
plastic  from  intensity  of  heat,  had  been 
rained  upon   by  liquid  meteoric   masses 


strange  circumstance  that  a  fragment 
a  slab  of  green  shale,  pictured  in  Lyell's 
Geology,  with  casts  of  rain-prints  left  by 
a  shower  which  fell  ages  on  ages  since, 
presents  as  true  a  picture  of  certain  lunar 
tracts,  as  a  model  cast  expressly  to  illus- 
trate what  is  seen  in  an  actual  photograph 
(moon-painted)  of  one  of  those  regions. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to 
the  significance  of  this  fact,  it  is  certain 
that  the  present  aspect  of  the  crater-cov- 
ered regions  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  that  there  was  a  single  contin- 
uous era  of  crater  formation.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  contour  of  the  whole  surface 
has  been  changed  over  and  over  again 
by  the  forces  which  produced  these 
craters. 

Although  we  find  little  in  the  moon's 
aspect  which  reminds  us  of  features  at 
present  presented  by  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  we  must  not  too  confidently  as- 
sume that  the  two  globes  have  been  ex- 
posed to  quite  dissimilar  processes  of 
change.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to 
form  clear  ideas  as  to  the  real  conforma- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust  underneath  those 
layers  which  have  been  formed,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  action  of  air  and 
water.  It  requires  but  a  slight  study  of 
geology  to  recognize  how  importantly 
such  action  has  affected  our  earth.  In- 
deed, there  is  not  a  square  foot  of  the 
earth's  surface  which  does  not  owe  its 
present  configuration  either  directly  to 
weather  changes  and  the  action  of  water 
in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow  or  stream  or 
flood,  or  else  to  processes  such  as  vege- 
tation or  the  succession  of  various  forms 
of  animal  life.  In  the  moon,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged,  we  see  the  natural  skele- 
ton, as  it  were,  of  a  planet,  the  rock  sur- 
face precisely  as  it  was  left  when  the  in- 
ternal forces  ceased  to  act  with  energy. 
There  has  been  no  "  weathering  ;  "  no 
wearing  down  of  the  surface  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water  ;  no  forests  have  formed 
carboniferous  layers  ;  no  strata  like  our 
chalk  formations  have  been  deposited  ; 
vegetation  does  not  hide  any  part  of  the 
surface  ;  no  snows  have  fallen,  and  there- 
fore no  glaciers  grind  down  the  rugged 
surface  of  the  lunar  valleys.  With  one 
exception,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  any  process  which  is  at  work  to 
disintegrate  or  modify  the  sterile  face  of 
the  moon.  The  exception  is  the  process 
of  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of 
many  tons  or  even  many  hundreds  of  '  the  moon's  crust,  as  the  lunar  day  and 
tons  in  weight,  then  something  like  the  |  night  pass  on  in  slow  succession.  Un- 
observed appearance  would  probably  questionably,  the  change  from  a  heat  of 
have  resulted.     Indeed,   it  is   rather    a  some  five  hundred  degrees  at  midday,  to 
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a  cold  far   more  intense   than  any   with 
which  we  are  acquainted  on   earth,   must 


which  produced  a  universal   deluge.     Of 

course  what  is  now  known  about  comets 

cause  a  gradual  change  in  portions  of  the  j  will  not  permit  us  for  a  moment  to  enter- 

!  tain  the  supposition  that  one  of  these 
bodies  could  carry  off  any  portion  of  the 
moon's  belongings.  A  comet  might  rain 
a  shower  of  meteoric  stones  upon  the 
moon,  and  so  recruit  her  mass  :  indeed 
the  idea  has  been  suggested  of  late  that 
this  happened  repeatedly  in  those  far-off 
ages  when  all  the  planets  were  exposed 
to  such  influences,  their  "growing  mass," 
as  Wendell  Holmes  says, 

Pelted  with  star-dust,   stoned   with  meteor- 
balls. 

That  the  moon  should  borrow  from  com- 
ets is  not  unlikely  therefore,  but  that 
comets  should  rob  the  moon  is  altogether 
improbable. 

There  is  another  theory  scarcely  less 
fanciful.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
moon  has  grown  intensely  cold.  Her 
small  orb,  though  once  instinct  with  fire, 
has  long  since  parted,  according  to  this 
theory,  with  all  its  inherent  heat.  All 
the  forms  of  life  that  once  existed  on  the 
moon,  animal  life,  vegetable  life,  and  the 
life  which  our  imagination  pictures  where 
great  natural  changes  are  in  progress, 
have  been,  so  to  speak,  frozen  out.  The 
moon's  oceans  have  congealed  to  their 
utmost  depths.  The  very  gases  which 
once  formed  her  atmosphere  have  frozen, 
until  at  last  she  has  become  the  dead 
globe  we  see,  never  to  be  warmed  again 


moon  s  surface. 

But  we  are  thus  led  to  a  most  interest- 
ing question  respecting  the  moon.  It  is 
manifest  that  now,  at  any  rate,  there  is 
no  v/ater  and  very  little  air  (if  any)  on  the 
half  of  the  moon  turned  towards  us.  Yet 
it  is  argued  that  those  volcanic  disturb- 
ances which  are  indicated  so  strikingly 
by  the  moon's  aspect,  imply  the  former 
existence  both  of  water  and  of  air.  On 
our  earth  water  appears  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  o'ccurrence  of  volcanic 
eruptions.  Our  leading  seismologist, 
Mallet,  lays  down  the  rule,  "  without 
water  there  can  be  no  eruption,"  and  it 
was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Humboldt 
that  all  the  active  volcanoes  of  the  earth 
are  close  to  the  sea.  Of  course  the  chief 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  consists 
in  the  nature  of  the  substances  emitted 
during  eruptions  ;  and  in  point  of  fact, 
the  view  may  be  regarded  as  a  demon- 
strated terrestrial  relation.  Then  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  conceive  that  so 
many  and  such  violent  eruptions  as  the 
lunar  volcanoes  indicate,  can  have  taken 
place  without  the  emission  of  quantities 
of  vapour  so  enormous  that  a  discerni- 
ble atmosphere  would,  from  that  cause  \ 
alone,  have  been  formed  round  our  moon,  j 
The  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  example, 
which  would  be  poured  out  if  the  lunar ' 
volcanoes  in  any  des^ree  resembled  ours,  \ 


would  form  a  gaseous  envelope  of  no  in-{  into  life,  and  having  no  other  use  in  the 


considerable  depth.  This  will  be  mam 
fest  when  we  recall  Galileo's  description 
of  the  lunar  craters  as  resembling  the 
eyes  in  a  peacock's  tail  for  number.  Be- 
sides, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
planet  could  be  formed  without  an  at- 
mosphere ;  and  although  no  doubt  the 
moon's  small  mass  would  indi'cate  a  very 
inconsiderable    aerial    envelope,    yet    it 


economy  of  the  universe  but  to  illuminate 
our  earth  and  regulate  her  tides. 

But  while  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  intensity  of  cold  during  the  long 
lunar  nights  may  be  amply  sufficient  to 
turn  every  gas  we  know  of  into  the  solid 
form,  it  is  manifest  that  the  intense  heat 
to  which  the  moon  is  exposed  during  her 
equally   long   day   would    produce    even 


would  not  explain  the  complete  absence.:  more  remarkable  changes  when   poured 

upon  such  a  frozen  surface,  than  it  would 
effect  on  such  a  globe  as  our  earth  in  its 
present  condition.  Imagine  our  oceans 
frozen,  and  the  air  also  frozen,  so  as  to 
lie  in  great  drifts  many  feet  deep  *  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Then 
conceive  the  sun  to  pour  his  rays  down 


of  all  traces  of  air. 

The  considerations  here  mentioned 
have  long  formed  one  of  the  standing ; 
mysteries  of  astronomy.  We  see  in  \ 
our  moon  a  planet  which  ought  to  have  j 
oceans  and  atmosphere,  which  even 
would  seem  once  to  have  had  them  ;  and 
yet  she  now  shows  no  trace  of  either. 

The  efforts  made  to  explain  the  matter 
have  been  sufficiently  strenuous.  | 

Whiston  suggested  that  a  comet  had 
swept  away  the  lunar  air  and  oceans,  a 
view  the  more  remarkable  because  he 
held  the  theory  that  our  own  oceans  had 
been    formerly    recruited     by   a    comet 


*  We  do  not  know  the  actual  depth,  because  we  do 
not  l<niow  what  is  the  density  of  soHd  oxygen  or  solid 
nitrogen.  But  we  know  that  if  the  density  of  these  ele- 
ments, when  reduced  to  the  solid  state,  were  equal  to 
that  of  ice,  the  atmosphere  would  be  converted  into  a 
solid  layer,  more  than  thirty  feet  deep,  for  the  water- 
barometer  stands  at  more  than  thirty  feet.  If  frozen 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  as  dense  as  mercury,  then  the 
layer  would  be  only  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth. 
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upon  that  frozen  surface  for  a  day  lasting  | 
two  of  our  weeks,  his  midday  place  being  I 
nearly  overhead.     Is  it  not  manifest  that  | 
the  frozen  air  would  be  melted  and  va- 1 
porized  (turned,  that  is,  into  our  familiar  I 
air),  and    then    the    ocean    melted,   and  I 
enormous  quantities  turned  into  vapour  ?  | 
Such  are   the  actual  conditions  in  those  ; 
lunar  regions  which  form  the  middle  of  I 
the  moon's  face.     Yet  at  the  time  of  full  ! 
moon  no  signs  of  change  can  be  recog-  ' 
nised,  at  least  none  which  correspond  to  ' 
the  vaporization  of  a  frozen  atmosphere, 
and  of   frozen  oceans.     The  simple  fact, 
however,  that  Lord  Rosse's  experiments 
prove  that  the  full  moon  is  greatly  heated, 
disposes  at  once  of  the  fanciful  theory 
we  have  been  considering.     For  a  frozen 
lunar  atmosphere   could  not  be   heated 
beyond  the    point    (corresponding  to   an 
exceeding   cold)  where  it  becomes   gas- 
eous, until  the  whole  of  it  had  assumed 
this    form ;  and    after    that,     the   water 
under    the     atmosphere    could     not    be 
heated  above  boiling  heat  without  turn- 
ing altogether  into  steam.     Now  of  two 
things  one.     The  boiling  heat  would  be 
either  high  or  low.     If  high,  that  would 
imply  considerable  atmospheric  pressure, 
and    we  could  not  but  recognise  an  at- 
mosphere   producing    such   pressure ;  if 
low,  then  the   degree  of   heat   to  which 
the  moon  is  raised,  as  Lord  Rosse's  ex- 
periments show,*  reniains  altogether  in- 
explicable. 

There  is  another  strange  theory  in  ex- 
planation of  the  absence  of  water  and  air 
in  the  moon,  due  to  Dr.  Frankland.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  oceans  and 
atmosphere  which  once  existed  on  the 
moon  have  now  withdrawn  into  the 
moon's  interior.  "  If  water  at  one  time 
existed  on  the  surface  of  the  moon," 
says  Frankland,  "  whither  has  it  disap- 
peared ?  If  we  assume,  in  accordance 
with  the  nebular  hypothesis,  that  the  por- 
tions of  matter  composing  respectively 
the  earth  and  the  moon  once  possessed 
an  equally  elevated  temperature,  it  al- 
most necessarily  follows  that  the  moon, 
owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of 
her  mass,  would  cool  more  rapidly  than 
the  earth.  This  cooling  of  the  moon's 
mass  must,  in  accordance  with  all  anal- 
ogy, have  been  attended  with  contrac- 
tion, which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  as 


*  Lord  Rosse  separates  the  effect  of  reflected  sun 
heat  from  that  heat  which  the  moon  emits  as  a  warmed 
body.  We  do  not  explain  here  the  principles  which 
render  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
forms  of  heat ;  but  their  sufficiency  is  altogether  beyond 
question. 


occurring  without  the  development 
a  cavernous  structure  in  the  interior. 
Much  of  the  cavernous  structure  would 
doubtless  communicate,  by  means  of 
fissures,  with  the  surface,  and  thus  there 
would  be  provided  an  internal  recep- 
tacle for  the  ocean,  from  the  depths  of 
which  even  the  burning  sun  of  the  long 
lunar  day  would  be  totally  unable  to  dis- 
lodge more  than  traces  of  its  vapour. 
Assuming  the  solid  mass  of  the  moon  to 
contract  on  cooling  at  the  same  rate  as 
granite,  its  refrigeration  through  only  i8o 
degrees  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer 
(the  difference  between  the  boiling  heat 
and  the  freezing  point)  would  create 
cellular  space  equal  to  nearly  14  1-2  mil- 
lions of  cubic  miles,  which  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  engulf  the  whole 
of  the  lunar  oceans,  supposing  them  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
the  moon  as  our  own  oceans  bear  to  that 
of  the  earth." 

Room  might  certainly  be  found  in  this 
way  for  all  the  lunar  oceans,  because  the 
moon's  surface  amounts  only  to  14,600,- 
000  square  miles,  and  therefore  the  cellu- 
lar space  deduced  above  amounts  to 
the  volume  of  an  ocean  competent  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon  to 
the  depth  of  a  mile.  But  then,  where 
has  the  lunar  atmosphere  gone  to  ?  It 
would  require  much  more  room  than  the 
oceans,  if  originally  comparable  to  our 
own  atmosphere  in  density.  For  even 
at  a  height  of  22  miles  from  the  moon's 
surface  the  density  of  the  air  would  only 
be  reduced  one-half,  so  that  half  the 
lunar  air  would  occupy  a  shell  of  space 
covering  the  whole  moon  to  a  depth  of 
22  miles.  It  would  thus  require  22  times 
as  much  space  as  Frankland's  theory 
gives,  and  still  the  other  half  would  be 
left  outside  the  moon.  But  even  the 
oceans  are  not  very  easily  accounted  for 
on  this  theory.  We  must  assume  that 
when  they  existed  07i  the  moon's  surface 
they  were  nat  quite  so  hot  as  boiling 
water  on  the  earth.  In  fact  Frankland's 
theory  depends  in  great  part  on  the  prob- 
able existence  of  glaciers  on  the  moon, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  there 
would  be  no  glaciers  while  the  oceans, 
and  therefore  the  solid  moon,  were  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  How  then 
is  the  refrigeration  through  180  degrees 
to  take  place  without  passing  far  below 
the  freezing  point  ?  But  frozen  oceans 
would  assuredly  not  find  their  way  into 
the  moon's  interior  through  the  fissures 
of  Frankland's  theory.  Apart  from  this 
it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  moon 
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had  a  very  rare  atmosphere,  the  boiling 
point  would  be  very  much  lower  than  on 
the  earth  ;  while,  if  she  had  an  atmos- 
phere as  dense  as  ours,  it  remains  impos- 
sible to  understand  where  that  atmosphere 
can  have  gone  to. 

I  have  said  that  the  theory  requires 
that  formerly  glaciers  should  have  existed 
on  the  moon.  It  is  manifest  that,  apart 
from  the  theory,  the  question  whether 
there  were  ever  any  glaciers  on  the  moon 
is  full  of  interest.  For  if  there  were  gla- 
ciers there  must  have  been  snow  and 
rain,  as  well  as  wind  currents  to  bear  the 
moisture-laden  air  against  the  slopes  of 
the  lunar  m'ountain  ranges.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  to  indicate  the  evidence 
which  Frankland  linds  for  the  lunar  gla- 
ciers of  his  theory.  "  What  may  we 
expect  to  see?"  he  says.  "Under  fa- 
vourable circumstances  the  terminal  mo- 
raine of  a  glacier  attains  enormous  di- 
mensions ;  and  consequently,  of  all  the 
marks  of  a  glacier  valley,  this  would  be 
the  one  most  likely  to  be  first  perceived. 
Two  such  terminal  moraines,  one  of  them 
a  double  one,  have  appeared  to  observers 
to  be  traceable  upon  the  moon's  surface." 
His  description  of  the  position  of  these 
would  not  be  intelligible  without  a  lunar 
chart ;  but  students  of  the  moon  will  un- 
derstand where  to  look  for  them  when  we 
mention  simply  that  one  lies  near  the  end 
of  the  remarkable  streak  from  Tycho*  to 
Bullialdus,  crossing  this  streak  exactly 
opposite  Lubiniezky,  while  the  other  lies 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lunar 
valley  which  runs  past  the  eastern  edge  of 
Rheita. 

Describing  the  first,  Frankland  says, 
there  are  "two  ridges  forming  the  arcs 
of  eccentric  circles.  Beyond  the  second 
ridge  a  talus  slopes  down  gradually  north- 
ward to  the  general  level  of  the  lunar 
surface,  the  whole  presenting  an  appear- 
ance reminding  the  observer  of  the  con- 
centric moraines  of  the  Rho.e  glacier. 
These  ridges  are  visible   for  the  whole 


*  Tycho  is  that  spot  where  the  full  moon  shows  a 
gathering  together  of  streaks,  somewhat  as  at  either 
core-end  of  a  peeled  orange.  Indeed,  small  photo- 
graphs of  the  full  moon  look  so  much  like  photographs 
of  a  peeled  orange  that,  as  Wendell  Holmes  notes, 
many  persons  suppose  astronomers  have  substituted  the 
orange  for  the  moon,  so  as  to  save  themselves  trouble. 
Imagine  how  pleasing  such  an  idea  must  be  to  our  De 
la  Rues,  Rutherfurds,  and  others,  who  have  exhausted 
the  contrivances  of  mechanical  ingenuity  to  make  their 
great  telescopes  truly  follow  the  moon,  and  have  devised 
at  iufmite  labour  the  best  photographic  appliances  to 
secure  good  results.  It  is  only  right  to  say,  however, 
that  no  one  would  for  a  moment  mistake  the  master- 
pieces of  these  astronomers  for  photographs  of  a  peeled 
orange,  since  they  are  equal  in  distinctness  to  views  of 
the  moon  with  excellent  telescopes. 


period  during  which  that  portion  of  the 
moon's  surface  is  illuminated  ;  but  it  is 
only  about  the  third  day  after  the  first 
quarter,  and  at  the  corresponding  phase 
of  the  waning  moon,  when  the  sun's  rays 
falling  nearly  horizontally,  throw  the  de- 
tails of  this  part  of  the  moon's  surface 
into  strong  relief,  and  the  appearances 
suggest  this  explanation  of  them."  It 
will  be  manifest  that  the  evidence  for 
glaciers  on  the  moon  is  not  altogether 
irresistible.  On  the  whole  face  o"f  that 
hemisphere,  seven  millions  of  square 
miles  in  extent,  which  the  moon  turns 
earthwards,  there  are  but  two  spots  where 
appearances  are  recognised  which  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  glacial  moraines.  This 
is  not  convincing,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  under  the  best  telescopic 
scrutiny  yet  applied  to  the  moon  we  see 
her  surface  only  as  we  should  see  a  moun- 
tain region  on  the  earth  from  a  distance 
of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and 
through  a  dense  and  perturbed  atmos- 
phere. For  all  the  atmospheric  effects 
are  multiplied  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  power  of  the  telescope  employed,  so 
that  even  when  we  use  so  high  a  power 
as  2,400,  which  would  theoretically  reduce 
the  moon's  distance  to  100  miles,  the  at- 
mosphere between  us  and  the  moon  is, 
as  it  were,  multiplied  2,400  times. 

But  we  have  not  even  yet  exhausted 
all  the  ingenious  theories  which  have 
been  devised  by  those  who  insist  on  en- 
dowing the  moon  of  former  ages  with 
oceans  and  an  atmosphere.  We  have 
seen  a  comet  called  in  to  carry  away  the 
lunar  air  and  water,  next  we  have  had 
them  frozen  up,  and  thirdly  the  moon's 
interior  has  opened  to  remove  them  from 
our  sight.  But  a  fourth  theory  remains, 
which,  though  not  less  startling  than  the 
others,  has  found  singular  favour  even 
among  astronomers  of  repute.  Accord- 
ing to  this  fourth  theory,  the  lunar  oceans 
and  atmosphere  have  withdrawn,  not 
into  the  inside  of  the  moon,  but  to  her 
other  or  unseen  side.  The  farther  half 
of  the  moon  is  never  seen  by  us,  and  be- 
ing unknown  has  appeared  to  afford  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  applying  the 
principle  "omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico." 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  supplied  with 
oceans  and  an  atmosphere,  in  fact  with  a 
double  quantity  of  air  and  water  ;  inhab- 
itants are,  of  course,  not  wanting  where 
circumstances  are  so  suitable  for  their 
subsistence  ;  and  in  fine,  another  world 
exists  on  the  unseen  half  of  the  moon. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  de- 
scribe   this    theory  as    though    it   were 
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merely  based  on  our  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  things  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
moon, —  as  though,  in  fact,  it  resembled 
one  of  the  peiit-etres  of  Fontenelle  (who 
was  an  ardent  believer,  by  the  way,  in  the 
habitability  of  our  satellite).  The  theory 
was  originally  suggested  by  a  mathemat- 
ical inquiry  of  singular  profundity.  The 
skilful  German  mathematician,  Hansen, 
found  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  moon's 
centre  of  gravity  is  not  exactly  at  the 
middle  point  of  that  diameter  of  hers 
which  is  directed  earthwards,  her  move- 
ments must  give  evidence  of  the  fact.  If 
the  centre  of  gravity  were  farther  away 
than  the  middle  point  she  would  show  a 
slight  peculiarity  of  motion  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were 
nearer  than  the  middle  point  she  would 
show  a  peculiarity  of  the  opposite  kind. 
On  examining  the  moon's  actually  record- 
ed motions,  Hansen  considered  that  he 
had  evidence  sufficing  to  prove  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  more  than  thirty  miles 
farther  away  than  the  middle  point  just 
mentioned.  Now  clearly,  if  the  mpon's 
shape  is  very  nearly  globular,  but  she  is 
like  a  loaded  die,  heavier  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  her  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere must  pass  over  to  the  loaded  side. 
To  use  the  emphatic  mode  of  describing 
matters  employed  by  Sir  John  Herschel 
in  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  moon,  according  to 
Hansen's  view,  is  "  like  a  great  lake 
basin,  nearly  forty  miles  deep."  Of 
course,  Herschel  did  not  mean  that  there 
is  a  great  concavity  on  that  side,  any 
more  than  a  geographer  would  mean  that 
the  ocean  bottom  is  concave,  if  he  spoke 
of  the  ocean  basin.  But  the  state  of  the 
farther  side  of  the  moon,  according  to 
the  theory  we  are  considering,  is  precisely 
as  though  matter  were  excavated  away  to 
a  depth  of  nearly  forty  miles,  leaving,  of 
course,  ample  room  for  every  drop  of  water 
to  flow  to  that  unseen  half.  The  air  would 
also  flow  to  that  side.  It  is  not,  however,  j 
altogether  so  clear  that  the  air  would  be 
concealed  in  the  same  way  that  the  water 
would  be.  The  fact  is,  one  half  of  the 
moon  is  ;/^/'Z£//^<?/// hidden  from  our  view. 
There  is  a  "balancing  motion"  (techni- 
cally called  the  "  libration  ")  of  the  moon, 
by  which  she  now  tilts  one  part  of  the 
farther  hemisphere  towards  the  earth,  and 
then  another  part,  with  a  singular  alter- 
nation which  brings  the  balancing  round 
so  as  to  affect  in  turn  every  part  of  the 
moon's  edge.  And  owing  to  this  pecu- 
liarity, instead  of  one  half  of  the  moon 
remaining  concealed  from  us,  about  forty- 


two  parts  out  of  loo  cvnly  are  altogether 
and  at  all  times  unseen.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  an  atmosphere  coerced  so 
much  less  than  our  own  (since  the  moon's 
attractive  power  at  her  surface  is  but  one- 
sixth  of  the  earth's  at  hers)  would  con- 
fine itself  strictly  within  limits  so  narrow. 

But  in  reality,  evidence  has  been  ob- 
tained in  favour  of  Hansen's  fundamental 
theory  which,  if  admitted,  disposes  alto- 
gether of  the  conclusions  based  upon 
that  theory.  The  continental  astronomer, 
Gussew  of  Wilna,  has  very  carefully  ex- 
amined some  of  De  la  Rue's  lunar  photo- 
graphs, taken  when  the  moon  was  at 
opposite  sta'ges  of  her  balancing  motion, 
and  by  noting  how  much  the  several 
craters,  &c.,  are  displaced,  he  has  found 
the  means  of  determining  the  shape  of 
the  moon's  surface.  According  to  his 
measurements  the  greater  part  of  the  visi- 
ble surface  of  the  moon  must  be  regard-ed 
as  an  enormous  elevation,  rising  in  the 
middle  fully  seventy  miles  above  the 
mean  level.  In  fact,  the  moon,  according 
to  these  measurements,  would  come  to  be 
regarded  as  egg-shaped,  the  smaller  end 
of  the  ^gg  being  turned  earthwards,— 
only  it  will  of  course  be  understood  that, 
regarded  as  a  whole,  the  moon's  body 
would  not  differ  very  markedly  from  the 
globular  form.  It  would  be  shaped,  to 
speak  plainly,  like  a  nearly  round  <igg. 

Of  course,  this  way  of  throwing  the 
centre  of  gravity  farther  away  than  the 
middle  of  the  lunar  diameter  directed 
towards  the  earth,  leads  to  results  quite 
different  from  those  which  would  follow 
if  the  moon  were  a  globe  in  shape  but 
loaded  like  a  die  internally.  That  great 
hill  of  matter  on  the  earthward  side  of 
the  moon  would  draw  the  oceans  and  air 
away  from  the  farther  side  —  not,  indeed, 
to  its  own  summit,  that  is,  not  to  the 
middle  of  the  disc  we  see,  but  to  its  base. 
In  fact,  there  would  be  a  gathering  of  the 
waters  in  a  zone  all  round  the  edge  of  the 
moon's  visible  disc,  and  over  this  zone 
the  atmospheric  pressure  would  also  be 
greatest.  Since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  sign  either  of  water  or  air  on  this 
zone  of  the  moon's  surface,  we  must  per- 
force abandon  the  theory  that  lunar 
oceans  and  air  still  lie  anywhere  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon. 

The  reader  will  probably  conclude,  as 
the  evidence  seems  to  require,  that,  all 
ideas  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
moon  has  never  had  either  a  watery  en- 
velope or  an  aerial  one  in  the  slightest 
degree  comparable  in  relative  extent  with 
those  on  our  earth. 
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But  before  we  pass  to  the  curious  ques- 
tions sugsjested  by  the  manifest  signs  of 
violent  Volcanic  action  on  the  moon  in 
former  ages,  when  neither  water  nor  air 
existed  in  any  considerable  quantity,  let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  to  discuss  the  re- 
markable result  attained  by  Gussew.  _ 

If  we  suppose  that  there  really  is  a 
bulging-out  on  the  earthward  side  of  the 
moon  to  the  enormous  extent  indicated 
by  Gussew's  measurements,  we  have  a 
singular  problem  to  inquire  into.  For 
theoretically,  as  Newton  showed  long 
since,  the  moon  ought  to  be  in  shape 
what  geometricians  call  an  ellipsoid.  The 
earth's  globe  is  slightly  flattened  one  way, 
and  we  call  such  a  figure  a  spheroid  ;  but 
now  suppose  that  besides  being  com- 
pressed at  the  poles,  she  were  also  (as 
some  think  she  actually  is)  compressed 
(but  to  a  smaller  degree)  at  two  opposite 
parts  of  the  equator,  so  that  the  equator 
itself  was  slightly  oval  ;  then  she  would 
have  her  shortest  diameter,  as  now,  the 
polar  one  ;  her  longest  diameter  would 
be  the  longest  diameter  of  her  oval  equa- 
tor ;  and  she  might  be  said  to  have  an  in- 
termediate diameter,  viz.,  the  shortest 
diameter  of  her  equator.  So  it  should  be, 
says  Newton,  in  the  case  of  the  moon. 
She  should  be  most  compressed  at  the 
poles,  or  nearly  at  the  north  and  south 
points  of  her  disc  ;  her  longest  diameter 
should  be  the  one  turned  towards  the 
earth  ;  and  a  thwart  diameter  lying  nearly 
east  and  west  would  be  her  third  or  inter- 
mediate diame-ter.  Then  he  calculated 
the  length  of  these  several  diameters,  and 
found  that  the  shortest  would  not  differ 
more  than  sixty-two  yards  from  the  long- 
est. This  is  something  very  different 
from  the  seventy  miles  resulting  from 
Gussew's  measurements. 

If  then  that  monstrous  hill  exists,  we 
must  look  for  its  origin  in  some  extrane- 
ous cause,  since  we  see  that  a  globe 
assuming  its  natural  figure  under  such 
conditions  as  prevailed  in  the  moon's 
case  would  present  no  such  excrescence. 
We  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
the  photographic  evidence  is  accepted 
by  De  la  Rue  himself.  In  fact,  when 
two  pictures  of  the  moon,  in  opposite 
stages  of  her  balancing,  are  looked  at,  the 
stereoscopic  view  shows  Gussew's  great 
hill  actually  standing  out  as  it  were,  be- 
fore the  very  eyes.  We  venture  to  quote 
Sir  John  Herschel's  account  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  method  because  of  the  sin- 
gularly effective  way  in  which  he  presents 
the  matter.  He  says  :  "  Owing  to  the 
libration  of  the  moon,  the  same  point  of 
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her  surface  is  seen  sometimes  on  one 
side  in  the  centre  of  her  disc,  and  some- 
times on  the  other,  the  effect  being  the 
same  as  if,  the  moon  remaining  fixed,  the 
eye  were  shifted  from  right  to  left  through 
an  angle  equal  to  the  total  libration.  Now 
this  is  the  condition  on  which  stereo- 
scopic vision  depends,  so  that  by  choos- 
ing two  epochs  when  the  moon  is  pre- 
sented in  the  two  aspects  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  and  taking  separate  and 
independent  photographs  of  it  in  each  as- 
pect, the  two,  stereoscopically  combined, 
so  completely  satisfy  all  the  requisite  con- 
ditions as  to  show  the  spherical  iormjiist 
as  a  giant  might  see  it^  whose  stature  was 
such  that  the  interval  between  his  eyes 
should  equal  the  distance  between  the 
place  where  the  earth  stood  when  one  view 
was  taken^  and  that  to  which  it  would 
have  bee?t  removed  {the  moon  beinq  re- 
garded as  fixed)  to  get  the  other.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  impression  of  real  corpo- 
real fonn  thus  conveyed  by  some  of  these 
pictures  as  taken  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  with 
his  powerful  reflector,  the  production  of 
which  (as  a  step  in  some  sort  taken  by 
man  outside  of  the  planet  he  inhabits)  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  unex- 
pected triumphs  of  scientific  art." 

Both  the  measurement  and  the  simple 
contemplation  of  the  stereoscopic  pairs 
of  lunar  pictures  appearing  to  indicate 
the  same  result,  we  may  proceed  to  in- 
quire under  what  circumstances  that  re- 
sult may  have  been  brought  about.  The 
true  explanation  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a 
singular  one,  whatever  it  maybe  ;  so  that 
if  we  are  led  to  a  view  which  may  appear 
sensational,  this  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a  surprising  circumstance. 

Now  let  it  be  noted  that  whatever  ideas 
we  may  form  as  to  the  past  condition  of 
our  earth  and  the  other  members  of  the 
solar  system,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to 
admit  the  general  theory  that  in  long  past 
ages  every  one  of  these  globes  was  in  a 
condition  of  intense  heat.  That  our  earth 
was  formerly  liquefied  by  intensity  of 
heat,  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  care- 
fully studied  her  surface  ;  and  there  are 
few  men  of  science  who  do  not,  after  ex- 
amining the  evidence,  conform  to  the 
theory  of  Meyer,  that  the  earth  was  for- 
merly in  a  vaporous  condition.  Assum- 
ing that  as  our  poet  laureate  has  expressed 
the  theory  — 

This  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of  light, 
Till  toward  the  centre  set  the  starry  tides 
And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 
The  planets  — 
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we  can  form  no  other  conception  of  our 
earth's  primal  condition  than  as  a  vapour 
globe.  Our  moon  likewise  affords  abun- 
dant evidence  of  having  once  been  in  an 
intensely  heated  state.  And  doubtless 
there  was  once  a  time  when  the  earth 
and  moon  were  both  (at  the  same  time) 
vaporous  through  intensity  of  heat. 

Now  we  have  not  gone  back  to  that  far 
distant  epoch  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
there  for  the  secret  of  the  moon's  present 
figure.  It  appears  to  us  reasonable  to 
trace  back  to  such  an  epoch  the  singular 
law  of  the  moon's  rotation,  whereby  she 
always  keeps  the  same  face  turned  to- 
wards the  earth  ;  for  far  off  though  that 
epoch  may  be,  it  is  not  separated  from 
our  time  by  so  enormous  a  lapse  of  ages 
as  could  be  required  to  "  brake  "  a  rapidly 
rotating  moon  to  the  moon's  present 
strangely  slow  rotation  rate.  In  the  dis- 
tant era  then,  when  the  moon  was  a  va- 
pour nucleus  within  the  great  vapour- 
globe  which  was  at  some  future  period  to 
form  the  earth  we  live  upon,  the  moon 
thus  involved  learned  to  rotate  synchro- 
nously with  her  revolution.  But  gradu- 
ally the  earth's  vapour-globe  shrunk  in 
its  dimensions  until  the  moon  was  left 
outside  —  or  we  may  say  that  the  vapor- 
ous envelopes  around  the  two  chief  nuclei 
so  far  shrank  as  no  longer  to  be  anywhere 
intermixed.  From  this  time  forth  the 
moon  must  have  cooled  more  rapidly  than 
the  earth  ;  and  the  time  must  at  length 
have  arrived  when  the  moon  had  become 
an  opaque  orb,  while  the  earth  on  which 
we  live  was  still  a  sun.  Even  at  this  early 
stage  of  our  existence  the  moon  must 
have  so  rotated  as  to  turn  the  same  face 
towards  the  earth's  then  glowing  orb. 

But  now  a  circumstance  has  to  be  con- 
sidered which,  startling  though  it  may 
seem  at  first,  is  yet  consistent  with  what 
has  been  ascertained  respecting  the  sun 
and  other  bodies.  There  is  a  great  mass 
of  evidence  tending  to  show  that  our  sun 
expels  matter  from  his  interior  with  a 
velocity  sufficient  to  carry  such  matter 
entirely  away  from  him.  This  has  been 
shown  by  the  microscopic  and  chemical 
structure  of  meteorites,  by  their  paths 
and  rates  of  motions,  and  by  many  cir- 
cumstances which  will  be  found  detailed 
at  length  in  the  article  called  "  Meteors, 
Seed-bearing  and  Otherwise,"  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  iax  November,  1872.  It  is 
also  very  strikingly  supported  by  the  be- 
haviour of  the  so-called  eruption-promi- 
nences of  the  sun.  Passing  from  the  sun 
to  the  major  planets  —  which  even  now 
seem  to  have   some  of  the  qualities  of 


subordinate  or  secondary  suns,  and  must 
certainly  have  been  such  long  after  the 
earth  and  her  fellow  minor  planets  had 
cooled  down  into  the  condition  of  habit- 
able worlds —  we  find  very  striking  evi- 
dence to  show  that  these  minor  suns  or 
major  planets  erupted  from  their  interior 
the  material  of  meteor  systems  and  of 
those  comets  of  small  period  which  have 
been  called  the  comet-families  of  the  ma- 
jor planets.  The  evidence  on  this  point 
will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  article 
called  "  The  Recent  Meteor  Shower  and 
Meteor  Showers  generally,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cornhill  Magazitie  for  Jan- 
uary last ;  and  the  circumstance  will  there 
be  found  noted,  that  we  need  not  inquire 
into  the  dimensions  of  a  body,  in  consid- 
ering the  possibiHty  of  its  expeUing  mat- 
ter from  its  interior  with  a  velocity  suffi- 
cient to  carry  such  matter  altogether 
away  ;  since,  in  point  of  fact,  the  inferior- 
ity (for  instance)  of  the  major  planets 
compared  with  the  sun,  is  compensated 
by  the  inferior  attractive  power  which 
their  eruptional  forces  have  to  overcome. 
All  that  is  required  is  a  sunlike  condition 
with  respect  to  heat ;  granting  this,  a 
small  globe  like  the  earth,  or  even  so 
small  a  globe  as  the  moon,  would  be  as 
competent  to  expel  matter  to  great  dis- 
tances from  its  interior,  as  the  major 
planets,  or  as  the  sun  himself,  or  even  as 
an  orb  like  Sirius,  exceeding  our  sun  at 
least  a  thousand  times  in  volume. 

So  long  then  as  our  earth  continued  in 
a  sunlike  state,  she  would  probably  expel 
matter  in  all  directions  with  a  velocity 
small  indeed  compared  with  the  velocity 
of  matter  erupted  from  the  sun,  but  quite 
as  large  relatively  to  the  attractive  power 
of  the  earth.  This  process  of  continual 
eruption  would  not  exhaust  the  earth, 
simply  because  it  would  be  compensated 
by  arrivals  from  without ;  and  moreover, 
far  the  greater  quantity  of  the  erupted 
matter  would  doubtless  fall  back  upon 
the  glowing  orb  of  the  earth.  But  it  is 
manifest,  that  whatever  matter  was 
erupted  directly  towards  the  moon,  so  as 
to' fall  upon  her,  would  recruit  her  mass. 
As  we  must  assume  from  the  known  mass 
of  the  earth  that  she  was  for  ages  in  a 
sunlike  condition,  we  must  believe  that 
during  those  ages  that  face  of  the  moon 
which  was  continually  directed  earth- 
wards received  no  inconsiderable  supply 
of  erupted  matter.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  the  process  began, 
the  moon  was  much  larger  in  volume, 
though  considerably  less  in  mass,  than 
at  the  present  time.     She   would,   there- 
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fore,  at  that  time  intercept  a  much  great- 
er proportion  of  the  erupted  matter. 
Moreover,  since,  after  she  had  shrunk 
into  a  semiplastic  but  still  growing  orb, 
the  moon  must  have  continued  for  a  very 
long  time  subject  to  this  rain  of  earth- 
born  missiles,  there  is  reason  for  regard- 
ing as  very  considerable  the  quantity  of 
matter  by  which  her  bulk  was  thus  in- 
creased. Moreover,  if  it  be  remembered 
that  the  meteoric  missiles  thus  expelled 
from  the  earth  would  necessarily  be 
exceedingly  hot,  probably  liquid  even 
before  their  fall,  and  certainly  liquefied 
at  the  moment  of  collision  with  the 
moon's  surface,  we  find  ^jZ^,^/<?r/ evidence 
for  that  very  downfall  of  liquid  drops, 
of  which,  as  mentioned  above,  the 
present  aspect  of  the  moon  seems  to 
afford  evidence.  It  is  certainly  a  note- 
worthy circumstance  that  a  theory  de- 
vised to  explain  a  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  moon's  globe,  should  account  also 
for  a  feature,  not  less  striking,  which  had 
not  been  specially  in  view  when  the 
theory  was  invented. 

We  must  pass,  however,  from  these 
considerations,  because  the  evidence  on 
which  they  have  l^een  based  is  too  slight 
to  warrant  any  prolonged  or  exact  dis- 
cussion respecting  them.  But  a  few 
words  remain  to  be  said  on  the  question 
which  originated  the  strange  theories 
devised  to  explain  why  the  moon  at 
present  shows  no  traces  either  of  oceans 
or  an  atmosphere. 

We  have  said  that  on  our  earth  the  law 
seems  established  that  where  there  is  no 
water  there  are  no  volcanoes.  May  it 
not  be,  however,  that  this  law  does  not 
extend  to  the  moon  ?  Mr.  Mathieu 
Williams,  whose  work,  Tke  Fuel  of  the 
Sun,  has  suggested  many  new  and  strik- 
ing considerations  respecting  the  celes- 
tial orbs,  has  brought  to  bear  on  this 
question  an  experience  which  very  few 
students  of  astronomy  have  possessed  — - 
the  knowledge,  namely,  of  the  behaviour 
of  fused  masses  of  matter  cooling  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances.  "  I  have 
watched  the  cooling  of  such  masses  very 
frequently,"  he  says,  "  and  have  seen 
abundant  displays  of  miniature  volcanic 
phenomena,  especially  marked  where  the 
cooling  has  occurred  under  conditions 
most  nearly  resembling  those  of  a  gradu- 
ally cooling  planet  or  satellite  —  that  is 
when  the  fused  matter  has  been  enclosed 
by  a  resisting  and  contracting  crust.  The 
most  remarkable  that  I  have  seen  are 
those  presented  by  the  cooling  of  the 
*tap    cinder'    from    puddling    furnaces. 


This,  as  it  flows  from  the  furnace,  is 
received  in  stout  iron  boxes  (called  'cin- 
der bogies  ').  The  following  phenomena 
are  usually  observable  on  the  cooling  of 
the  fused  cinder  in  a  circular  bogie. 
First  a  thin  solid  crust  forms  on  the  red 
hot  surface.  This  speedily  cools  suffi- 
ciently to  blacken.  If  pierced  by  a  slight 
thrust  from  an  iron  rod,  the  red-hot  mat- 
ter within  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of 
seething  activity,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  exudes  from  the  opening.  If  a 
bogie  filled  with  fused  cinder  is  left  un- 
disturbed, a  veritable  spontaneous  vol- 
canic eruption  takes  place,  through  some 
portion,  generally  near  the  centre,  of  the 
solid  crust.  In  some  cases,  this  eruption 
is  sufficiently  violent  to  eject  small  spurts 
of  molten  cinder  to  a  height  equal  to 
four  or  five  times  the  width  of  the  bogie. 
The  crust  once  broken,  a  regular  crater 
is  rapidly  formed,  and  miniature  streams 
of  lava  continue  to  pour  from  it ;  some- 
times slowly  and  regularly,  occasionally 
with  jerks  and  spurts,  due  to  the  bursting 
of  bubbles  of  gas.  The  accumulation  of 
these  lava-streams  forms  a  regular  cone, 
the  height  of  which  goes  on  increasing. 
I  have  seen  a  bogie  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  nine  or  ten  inches 
deep,  surmounted  in  this  way  by  a  cone 
about  five  inches  high  with  a  base  equal 
to  the  whole  width  of  the  bogie.  These 
cones  and  craters  could  be  but  little  im- 
proved by  a  modeller  desiring  to  represent 
a  typical  volcano  in  eruptionP 

The  aspect  of  the  moon's  crater-covered 
surface  certainly  accords  better  with  the 
supposition  that  active  processes  like 
those  described  by  Mr.  Williams  were  in 
operation  when  that  surface  was  formed, 
than  with  the  theory  that  slow  and  inter- 
mittent volcanic  action  like  that  with 
which  we  are  Jiow  familiar  on  earth, 
modelled  the  moon's  surface  to  its  pres- 
ent configuration.  In  the  former  case 
water  would  not  have  been  needed,  and 
vaporous  matter  would  not  have  been 
expelled  to  an  extent  irreconcilable  with 
observed  phenomena. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  have  in  the 
moon  a  subject  of  research  which  has 
been  by  no  mean*:  exhausted.  Ascer- 
tained facts  respecting  her  have  not  yet 
been  explained;  and  doubtless  many  facts 
still  remain  to  be  ascertained.  The  moon 
will  hereafter  be  examined  with  greater 
telescopic  power  than  has  yet  been 
applied,  and  when  this  is  done  appear- 
ances may  be  accounted  for  which  are  at 
present  unintelligible.  Again  :  new  in- 
quiries into  the   question  of  the  evolu- 
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tion  of  our  solar  system,  can  hardly 
fail  to  throw  light  on  the  peculiar  re- 
lations presented  by  the  moon  with 
reference  to  the  terrestrial  globe.  We 
believe  that  the  problems  suggested  hy 
lunar  research,  perplexing  though  they 
unquestionably  are,  will  not  be  found  in- 
soluble; and  it  is  most  probable  that 
their  solution  will  in  turn  throw  impor- 
tant light  on  the  history  of  our  earth  and 
her  fellow  terrestrial  planets,  on  the 
giant  planets  which  travel  outside  the 
zone  of  asteroids,  and  lastly,  on  the  past 
history,  present  condition,  and  future  fate 
of  the  great  central  luminary  bearing 
sway  over  the  planetary  system. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
WILLOWS:   A  SKETCH. 

PART  I. 

CHAPTER  I. 

This  is  a  spray  the  bird  clung  to, 

Making  it  blossom  with  pleasure, 
Ere  the  high  tree-top  she  sprung  to, 

Fit  for  her  nest  and  her  treasure. 

Oh,  what  a  hope  beyond  measure 
Was  the  poor  spray's,  which  the  flying  feet  hung  to, 

So  to  be  singled  out,  built  in,  and  sung  to ! 

R.  Browning. 

I  CAN  see  two  willows  from  my  win- 
dow. One  grows  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake  at  the  bottom  of  my  lawn.  Its  roots 
run  under  the  soft  turf  and  grasp  the 
mossy  bank.  Its  languid  branches  droop 
over  the  water  and  make  a  pleasant  mur- 
muring sound  as  they  sweep  its  surface 
and  caress  the  little  pleasure  boat  that  is 
moored  beneath  their  shade.  All  my 
friends  praise  my  weeping  willow  for  its 
grace  and  beauty,  and  say  there  is  no 
tree  for  miles  round  that  is  so  plea  ant 
to  sit  and  dream  under  on  a  summer 
afternoon.  And  so  I  find  it  myself. 
When  I  am  tired  of  the  heat  and  dust  of 
this  work-a-day  world  I  find  rest  under 
its  whispering  boughs  ;  when  I  am  sore 
with  continual  knocking  against  the 
angles  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  find  re- 
lief in  the  contemplation  of  its  harmo- 
nious curves  ;  when  I  am  in  despair  over 
disappointed  hopes  and  baffled  efforts 
and  aspirations  never  to  be  realized,  my 
willow,  bending  its  tall  head  earthward 
as  if  to  give  back  in  loving  sympathy  to 
the  soil  from  which  it  sprung  whatever 
of  goodness  and  beauty  it  may  have  ac- 
quired in  its  upward  growth,  reminds  me 
tnat  if  it  is  a  good  work  to  toil  and  agonize 
in  the  cause  of  human  progress,  it  is  not 
less  good  that  of  those  to  whom  it  has 


been  given  to  reach  a  higher  level  than  is 
yet  possible  for  the  mass  —  a  standing 
ground  from  which  they  can  discern  a 
clearer  light,  a  truer  beauty,  and  a  wider 
love  —  a  few  should  from  time  to  time 
pause  in  the  struggle  and  shed  abroad  in 
tenderness  and  sympathy  for  others  the 
good  they  have  themselves  acquired. 

A  stone's  throw  away,  beyond  the  iron 
railings  which    bound  my    garden,    and 
where  the  mill-lake  narrows  to  a  stream, 
another    willow  grows   amid  a  tangle  of 
blue  forget-me-nots  and  coarse  weeds  and 
rushes.     It    is    a   pollard  willow,  and    I 
have   heard    it  called  ungraceful,  for  its 
boughs  do  not  droop  —  they  seldom  have 
length  enough  even  to  wave  in  the  sum- 
mer winds  —  because  every  autumn  they 
are  cut  down  and  bound    into    sheaves 
and  carried  away  to  be  woven  by  patient 
fingers  into  baskets  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  many  men  and  women.     I   was  very 
sad  about  the  poor  willow  the  first  time  I 
saw  its  green  shoots  shorn  off.     It  was 
slim  and  graceful  then,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  its  young  life  was  just  develop- 
ing into  a  fulness  and  beauty  that  bid  fair 
to  rival  those  of  its  elder  sister  on  my 
lawn.     But  the  ruthless  shears  cut  off  its 
crown  and  it  has  stood  ever  since  as  the 
type  of  a  maimed  and    broken    life — a 
maimed  life  of   which  the   personal    in- 
completeness is  compensated  by  a  wider 
usefulness. 
,  Of  my  two  willows  I  hardly  know  which 
I  love  the  best,  for  I  have  watched  them 
long,  and  I  have  learnt  to  see  that  there 
is    use    in    the    beauty  of   the   one  and 
beauty  in  the  usefulness  of  the  other.  As 
I  look  at  them  to-day  I  find  my  thoughts 
wandering  away  to  a  little  village  among 
the  Sussex  Downs  and  to  two  women  in 
whose  lives  I  lived  long  years  ago. 

I  lived  with  my  father  in  the  Rectory 
house  ;  they  lived  half  a  mile  away  in  a 
pretty  gabled  cottage  with  their  mother 
and  a  swarm  of  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  Of  their  father  I  never  knew 
more  than  that  he  had  been  a  naval 
officer  with  a  florid  complexion  and 
black  bushy  whiskers,  and  even  so  much 
I  only  knew"  by  inference  from  a  full 
length  portrait  which  hung  against  the 
drawing-room  wall  and  toward  which 
Mrs.  Barnard  was  wont  to  look  patheti- 
cally when  she  wished  you  to  understand 
that  the  burden  of  life  was  pressing  upon 
her  more  heavily  than  on  her  neighbours. 
Whether  these  pathetic  glances  meant 
that  the  gallant  captain  had  added  more 
to  the  burden  by  his  life  or  by  his  death 
I  could  never  quite  make  up  my  mind, 
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but  T  think  the  silence  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  on  his  score  and  the 
indifference  with  which  they  contemplat- 
ed the  blue  uniform  and  gold  buttons 
inclined  me  to  the  former  supposition. 

Grace  and  Madeline  Barnard  were  the 
only  intimate  friends  of  my  girlhood. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  Madeline 
was  my  friend  and  that  Grace  was  Mad- 
eline's sister. 

To  most  people  Grace  was  the  central 
figure  at  the  gabled  cottage.  It  was 
Grace  whom  passers  by  looked  over  the 
garden  gate  to  admire  as  she  stood  pic- 
turesquely gathering  honeysuckle  in  the 
porch  ;  Grace  who  sat  all  the  long  sum- 
mer days  reading  poetry  under  the  sweet- 
scented  shade  of  the  cedar  that  spread  its 
arms,  like  a  benevolent  giant,  over  the 
little  house  and  garden  ;  Grace,  whose 
white  fingers  moved  nimbly  among  the 
old  blue  china  tea-cups  when  visitors 
came  in  at  five  o'clock:  it  was  Grace  who 
sung  old  ballads  in  a  tender,  melting  voice. 
Grace,  who  made  little  water  colour  sketch- 
es of  the  country  about ;  Grace,  who  mur- 
mured pretty  nothings  and  smiled  sweet- 
ly, and  interested  and  fascinated  every- 
body ;  it  was  Grace  of  whom  my  father 
said  that  she  was  like  a  summer  evening, 
with  its  tender  haze  and  quiet  sadness. 

And  certainly  she  was  very  pretty,  with 
her  tall  slight  figure  and  the  masses  of  dull 
dark  hair  that  she  wound  round  her  head 
as  nobody  else  could  ever  succeed  in  do- 
ing, and  the  liquid  grey  eyes  with  a  range 
of  varying  expression  that  seemed  abso- 
lutely infinite,  and  the  faint  rose-blushes 
that  came  and  went  at  a  word  or  a  look 
in  the  cheeks  that  were  normally  colour- 
less. She  was  very  pretty,  and  so  I  sup- 
pose it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  everybody  should  feel  that 
Mrs.  Barnard  and  Madeline,  the  school- 
boy brothers  and  the  sisters  in  pinafores, 
the  gables  and  the  honeysuckle  —  aye, 
and  the  grand  old  cedar  itself,  had  no 
other  meaning  or  raison  (fetre  than  just 
this,  that  they  were  the  setting  of  the 
gem,  Grace  Barnard. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  Madeline  was 
my  friend.  It  was  she  who  helped  me 
in  the  schools  and  with  the  old  women, 
who  advised  me  in  my  difficulties  and 
comforted  me  in  my  troubles.  To  most 
people  she  seemed  a  matter-of-fact, 
housewifely  little  person,  who  darned  the 
children's  stockings,  helped  the  boys 
with  their  Latin  grammar,  and  cut  thick 
bread  and  butter  for  the  nursery  tea; 
who  was  always  good-humoured  and  hap- 
py, but  never  so  much  in  her  element  as 


when  she  was  standing  at  the  store-room 
cupboard,  with  a  large  brown  hoUand 
apron  over  her  blue  cotton  gown,  dealing 
out  soap  and  candles  to  the  two  maids 
who  formed  the  establishment  of  Cedar 
Cottage.  But  I  had  found  out  that,  if 
there  was  more  of  practical  usefulness  in 
Madeline's  brown  fingers  than  in  Grace's 
taper  white  ones,  there  was  also  a  good 
deal  more  philosophy  and  certainly  not 
less  poetry  nestling  under  her  unman- 
ageable brown  curls  than  under  Grace's 
dusky  coils.  And,  though  both  were  good, 
kind,  loving  girls,  it  seems  to  me  even 
now,  after  a  life's  experience  of  a  world 
in  which  kind  hearts  are,  after  all,  not 
very  few,  that  only  those  who  knew  Mad- 
eline Barnard  as  I  came  to  knew  her,  can 
tell  what  a  width  and  warmth  of  sympa- 
thy one  human  heart  may  hold. 

It  was  about  six  3'ears  after  the  Bar- 
nards  came  to  Endle  Down  that  our  girl- 
ish intimacy  deepened  into  a  sacred 
friendship. 

Madeline  had  been  unexpectedly  ab- 
sent one  summer  afternoon  from  a  meet- 
ing of  a  clothing  club  committee,  and  I, 
who  had  counted  on  her  support  in  some 
disputed  question,  had  felt  a  little  vexed 
with  her  for  staying  away.  I  had  lost 
my  point,  which  I  should  certainly  have 
carried  had  she  been  there  to  state  it  for 
me  in  her  clear  and  persuasive  manner. 
I  felt  so  much  annoyed  that,  as  I  locked 
the  schoolroom  door  and  turned  my  back 
on  the  scene  of  my  defeat,  I  gave  up  the 
intention  I  had  formed  on  first  missing 
my  friend,  of  going  up  to  the  cottage  to 
inquire  if  she  were  ill,  and  I  turned 
homeward  to  nurse  my  dignity  over  a 
solitary  tea.  But  dignity  is  a  poor  thing 
in  comparison  with  sympathy,  and  as  I 
bethought  me  that,  my  father  being  out, 
I  should  not  even  have  the  satisfaction 
of  telling  him  my  grievance,  I  began  to 
relent  towards  Madeline,  who  might 
after  all,  have  good  reasons  for  her  ab- 
sence from  the  committee  meeting.  So 
1  flung  dignity  to  the  winds,  and  feeling 
rather  ashamed  of  myself  turned  quickly 
round  and  took  the  lane  that  led  to  the 
cottage. 

Dick  Barnard  was  sitting  on  the  gar- 
den gate,  lazily  aiming  stones  at  the 
sparrows  that  hopped  in  and  out  of  the 
cart  ruts. 

"  If  you've  come  after  Madeline,"  he 
shouted  as  I  came  up,  "you  won't  find 
her,  for  she  has  been  up  at  the  Dene  all 
the  afternoon." 

At  the  Dene  —  this  was  too  bad.  My 
charity   had  been  thrown  away,  for  Mad- 
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eline  had  been  enjoying  herself  all  the 
afternoon — probably  eating  strawberries 
and  cream  under  the  trees  —  while  I  had 
been  fighting  an  unsuccessful  battle  over 
flannel  petticoats  and  baby-clothing  in 
the  stuffy  schoolroom.  I  could  have 
cried  as  I  stood  before  the  gate  debating 
whether  I  should  complete  my  martyr- 
dom by  going  home  to  the  meal  that  now 
seemed  doubly  lonely  by  contrast  with 
strawberries  and  cream  on  the  terrace 
at  the  Dene,  or  whether  I  should  invite 
myself  to  tea  with  the  Barnard  children, 
who,  I  knew,  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
have  me  instead  of  Grace  in  Madeline's 
place  by  the  tea-pot.  I  think  dignity 
would  have  won  this  time,  had  not  Dick 
volunteered  the  further  information  that 
Lady  Raymond  had  sprained  her  wrist, 
and  had  sent  for  Madeline  to  write  some 
notes  for  her.  Then  she  had  good  rea- 
son, after  all,  and  I  could  afford  to  for- 
give her. 

"  Do  you  think  that  if  I  were  to  walk 
up  towards  the  Dene  I  should  meet  her 
coming  home?"  I  asked. 

"  She  won't  come  home  till  after  break- 
fast—  tea,  I  mean,"  answered  Dick  ab- 
sently, as  he  aimed  a  fifth  stone  at  an  un- 
usually daring  sparrow,  against  whom  he 
appeared  to  entertain  a  special  spite. 

"  Then  there  is  not  much  use  in  my 
going  to  meet  her  ?  " 

"  Probably  not,"  said  Dick.  His  tone 
of  unconcern  was  infinitely  provoking. 
Why  could  he  not  attend  to  me  instead 
of  the  sparrows  ?  I  asked,  "  Is  your 
mother  at  home  ?" 

"Yes  —  that  is  —  at  least,  I  mean  — 
Ah  !  I  almost  had  him  that  time."  I  was 
beginning  to  hate  sparrows. 

"  Is  Grace  at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  she  was  reading  in 
the  summer-house  about  half-an-hour 
ago.  Take  care,  you  have  startled  the 
bird." 

My  patience  could  hold  out  no  longer. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  might  let  the 
birds  alone  for  a  minute  and  get  off  the 
gate  so  that  I  might  go  in  ? "  I  said 
rather  crossly. 

Dick  was  a  goed-natured  boy.  In  a 
moment  he  was  down.  "  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  never  thought  of  your  want- 
ing to  come  in."  Then,  as  he  walked  up 
the  path  with  me,  he  added,  "  I  say, 
couldn't  you  stay  to  tea?  Grace  has 
been  reading  Goethe  so  much  to-day  that 
she  is  sure  to  be  in  a  dream,  and  to  put 
milk  in  the  tea-pot  and  pepper  in  the 
jam." 

I  laughed.     The  boys  and  I  often  in- 
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dulged  in   little  jokes  at  the  expense  ol 
their  eldest  sister. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  stay  if  your^ 
mother  will  let  me." 

"  Of  course  she  will  ;  she  doesn't  like 
pepper  in  the  jam  any  more  than  we  do, 
though  she  tries  to  look  as  if  she  did,  out 
of  respect  for  the  Muses  and  the  Graces^ 

And  we  laughed  again  at  Dick's  pun, 
and  we  were  still  laughing  when  we  came 
upon  Grace  in  the  porch,  looking  like 
Ophelia,  in  a  white  gown  of  soft  clinging 
muslin,  with  her  arms  full  of  flowers  and 
her  black  hair  hanging  in  disorder  down 
her  back.  She  had  been  away  lately  on 
a  visit,  and  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  her  since  her  return. 

"  Oh  !  how  do  you  do  ? "  she  said,  and 

';  she  put  out  both  hands  in  greeting,  and 

I  bent  forward  her  pretty  head  to  kiss  me. 

[  The  flowers  fell    upon  her  white  gown 

and  upon  the  floor  of  the  porch. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  sighed  Grace,  "  I  had 
forgotten  them.  Will  you  pick  them  up 
for  me,  Dick,  while  I  go  and  make  my- 
self tidy  for  tea?"  And  she  added,  by 
way  of  explanation,  "  I  was  reading  in 
the  garden  and  I  fell  asleep,  and  my  hair 
came  down."  She  ended  with  a  strange 
sweet  smile  that  made  one  feel  that  a 
whole  world  of  mystery  and  poetry  lay 
behind  the  simple  fact  that  Grace  Bar- 
nard's hair  had  got  untidy. 

By  the  time  I  had  made  tea  for  the 
Barnard  children  and  told  Mrs.  Barnard 
all  about  my  clothing-club  worry,  I  felt 
myself  in  sufficiently  good  humour  with 
the  world  in  general,  and  with  Madeline 
in  particular,  to  go  up  to  the  Dene  and 
carry  her  off  for  a  stroll  in  the  woods. 

There  was  a  private  walk  from  the 
cottage  to  the  Dene  through  shrubberies 
and  green  avenues.  It  was  very  pleasant 
on  this  summer  afternoon.  Long  slant- 
ing shafts  of  golden  sunlight  stole  under 
the  boughs  of  the  tall  trees  to  play 
among  the  tangled  underwood  and  wav- 
ing grasses.  Rabbits  started  from  their 
holes  and  scurried  across  my  path,  butter- 
flies floated  over  the  fern-leaves  and  the 
bending  fox-glove,  and  here*  and  there  a 
black-bird  hopped  out  from  under  a  bush, 
and  greeted  me  with  a  full-toned  chirp. 
It  looked  pleasant,  too,  in  the  garden  as 
I  emerged  from  the  shrubbery  and  came 
in  sight  of  the  house.  Lady  Raymond, 
with  her  sprained  wrist  in  a  crimson 
sling,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  ter- 
race smelling  at  her  favourite  roses,  and 
talking  local  politics  with  Sir  Thomas, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  library  window 
reading  the  county  paper  \  while,  under 
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the  tulip  tree  on  the  lawn,  I  saw  Made- 
line Barnard  in  earnest  conversation  with 
Harry  Raymond. 

•  The  flower  beds,  blazing  with  scarlet 
geraniums  ^nd  yellow  calceolarias,  the 
long  shadows  cast  by  the  deodaras  and 
the  rose-bushes,  the  bright  sunlight  be- 
tween the  shadows  revealing  every  blade 
of  grass  and  every  trespassing  daisy  with 
the  distinctness  of  pre-Raphaelite  art,  all 
combined  to  make  a  very  pretty  picture, 
and  I  paused  by  the  iron  gate  that 
opened  from  the  shrubbery  on  the  lawn 
to  enjoy  it. 

I    suppose     that   most   people,    seeing 
Harry  Raymond  and   Madeline  Bernard 
talking  together  under  the  tulip  tree  on 
this  lovely  summer  evening,  would  have 
concluded  at  once  that  they  had  stumbled 
on  a  love-scene.     But  I  had  not  graduated 
in   Mrs.   Grundy's  school,  and  I  did  not 
know  that  whenever  a  man  and  a  woman 
are  seen  talking  together  without  either  i 
of   them   appearing   to  be   bored,  it  is  a 
legitimate  inference  that  they  are  flirting. 
Indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  flirtation  lay 
very  much  outside  my  sphere  of  thought 
at  that  time.     Love  and  courtship,  which, 
if   one    may  judge    by   modern    fiction,  ' 
enters  so  largely  into  the  lives  of   most 
girls,    were   unknown  to   me,   except   in  \ 
connection  with  the  heroines  of  the  Wa-  ^ 
verly  novels  and  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  | 
It   is  true    that  the    girls  in    the  village 
were  from  time  to  time  given  in  marriage 
to  young  shepherds  and  gardeners,  and 
it  had  once  happened  that  a  young  house- 
maid  in    my   father's    house    had    given 
warning,  on  the  occasion  of  her  engage- 
ment  to    the    under-footman,    who    was 
leaving  the  Raymonds  to  better  himself 
in  London  ;  but  the  marriages  of  village 
girls  and  housemaids  are  prosaic  affairs  to 
all  but  idyllic  poets,  and  we  learn  noth-  j 
ing  through  them  of  the  more  romantic 
aspects  of   the  tender  sentiment.     I  be- 
lieved also  that  long  years  ago  my  father  , 
had  passionately  loved  the  young  girl  of 
seventeen  whose  portrait  in  faded  cray- 
ons hung  on  his  bedroom  wall,  whom  he 
had  proudly  brought  to  his  parsonage  as 
a  bride  one    bright  June  morning,   and 
who  had  died  in  the  first  days  of  the  fol- 
lowing   spring,     leaving     me  a  wailing, 
motherless    infant.     And   it  was   further 
on  record  that  Sir  Thomas  Raymond  had 
not  been   always   greyhaired  and  gouty, 
and  that   Lady  Raymond  had  not  been 
born  with  caps  and  spectacles  ;  but  that ' 
they  had  both   been  young  at  some   re-  \ 
mote  historic  period,  and  had  had  their' 
daiy  of  billing  and  cooing.    But  none  of 


^  these  things  touched  me  more  nearly 
than  did  the  loves  of  the  gods  and  god- 
I  desses  of  Olympus.  I  had  never  had  a 
,  love-affair  of  my  own,  nor  had  Grace 
or  Madeline  Barnard ;  indeed,  the  only 
,  young  men  of  our  acquaintance  were 
\  Harry  Raymond  and  George  Henderson, 
the  Barnards'  cousin.  The  former  we 
looked  upon  as  a  brother,  the  latter  was 
the  favourite  butt  of  our  satire.  Strange, 
therefore,  even  to  incredibility  as  it  may 
appear,  love  had  so  little  place  in  my 
mind  that  on  this  evening,  when  I  saw 
Harry  Raymond  and  Madeline  talking  on 
the  lawn,  it  never  even  crossed  my  mind 
that  I  had  surprised  them  in  a  flirtation. 
I  merely  remarked  to  myself  that  they 
were  deep  in  philosophy  again.  For 
Harry  Raymond  was  a  great  philosopher, 
and  Madeline  his  apt  disciple.  Harry 
read  French  books  and  aired  new  theo- 
ries, despised  conventionalities,  and  never 
went  to  church.  Madeline  borrowed  his 
books  and  made  extracts  from  them, 
went  to  church  and  meditated  upon  the 
new  theories  all  through  my  father's  ser- 
mons, and  was  altogether  too  warm- 
hearted and  simple-minded  to  think 
about  conventionalities  at  all.  We  all 
liked  Harry  Raymond  in  spite  of  his  het- 
erodoxies. Even  Miss  Spence,  the  most 
correct  old  lady  in  the  parish,  called  him 
a  sweet  young  man,  and  would  never  hear 
a  word  said  against  him.  In  her  desire 
to  justify  his  irregularities,  she  even  went 
so  far  as  to  construct  the  advanced  theory 
that  ways  and  opinions  which  might  be 
as  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  elder- 
ly maiden  ladies  as  kerchiefs  and  pattens 
were  to  their  decency  and  cleanliness, 
might  not  be  more  suitable  to  rising 
young  barristers  than  those  articles  of 
clothing  would  be. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  fully  appreciated 
Harry  Raymond  in  those  days  —  not  till 
long  afterwards,  when,  as  I  came  to  know 
more  of  the  world,  I  learned  how  rare  it 
is  to  find  young  men  with  brains  who  rec- 
ognize a  possible  higher  use  for  them 
than  that  of  making  money  ;  believers  in 
social  regeneration  by  other  means  than 
the  election  of  themselves  to  Parliament 
or  to  lucrative  offices  in  the  State  ;  advo- 
cates of  social  equality  who  are  less  con- 
cerned to  throw  ridicule  on  ranks  and 
titles  above  their  own  heads,  than  to  show 
courtesy  to  labourers  and  consideration 
to  household  servants  ;  how  rare  to  find  a 
political  reformer  willing  to  reform  him- 
self ;  how  rare  to  see  perfect  manliness 
and  perfect  tenderness  combined.  All 
this  1  have  learned  since,  and,  learning 
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it,  I  have  thanked  Harry  Raymond  in  my 
heart  for  having  shown  me  early  that 
these  things,  though  rare,  are  not  impos- 
sible. The  power  and  opportunity  of 
comparison  may  be  an  important  condi- 
tion of  thorough  knowledge  and  discrim- 
inating appreciation ;  nevertheless  we 
cannot  think  that  the  peasant,  born  and 
bred  among  the  Oberland  Alps,  is  insen- 
sible to  the  pure  beauty  of  the  Jungfrau, 
because  he  has  not  the  advantage  of  see- 
ing its  snowy  heights  against  a  remem- 
bered background  of  factory  chimneys 
and  city  smoke.  Rather  may  we  believe 
that,  knowing  Nature  first  in  her  fairer 
and  nobler  aspects,  he  acquires  for  her  a 
love  and  reverence  that  save  him  frorn 
generalizing  cynically  from  the  blots  and 
flaws  he  finds  in  her  in  afterlife. 

I  was  right  in  my  surmise.  As  I  lin- 
gered by  the  gate,  the  voices  of  the  talk- 
ers reached  me.  Madeline's  low  vehe- 
ment tones,  and  Harry's  slow  voice,  with 
the  odd  drawl  in  it  that  seemed  always 
out  of  character  with  the  eager  kindling 
of  his  eyes.  I  remember  George  Hen- 
derson once  venturing  to  compare  Harry's 
voice  to  the  lagging  gait  of  a  footsore 
soldier,  and  Madehne  indignantly  retort- 
ing that  it  was  more  like  one  who  volun- 
tarily hangs  back  to  help  along  a  tired 
comrade. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  like  in  your  phi- 
losophy," Madeline  was  saying,  "  you  have 
no  faith  in  the  power  of  selfishness  and 
laisser-fai7'e  to  put  the  world  straight, 
but  you  look  for  a  solution  of  all  these 
terrible  problems  that  haunt  our  lives  to 
the  development  of  our  better  natures." 

"  Certainly  we  do." 

"  But  so  many  do  not,"  continued  Mad- 
eline. "For  instance,  there  is  George 
Henderson,  who  is  forever  coming  down 
to  us  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and 
making  our  lives  a  burden  to  us  with  his 
political  economy.  The  last  time  he  was 
here  he  almost  made  me  hate  him." 

"  Henderson  is  a  good  fellow,"  said 
Harry,  ''but  a  little  short-sighted  and 
pragmatical.     What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  preached  the  modern  gospel. 
If  only  every  man  would  mind  his  own 
business  and  leave  other  men  to  mind 
theirs,  the  world  would  set  itself  right 
soon  enough."  And  Madeline  mimicked 
her  cousin's  dogmatical  tone.  They 
laughed,  and  she  went  on.  "  And  now  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  don't  like  about  you. 
You  are  so  very  sure  of  being  right,  and 
so  provokingly  patient.  When  I  see  so 
much  that  is  sad  and  wrong  all  round  me, 
I  long  to  rush  into  action.     1  cannot  sit 


still  with  my  hands  folded  and  belidive 
that  ends  will  be  attained  without  means, 
as  you  seem  to  think  they  will." 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  caricaturing  us 
now  ?" 

"  I  know  I  am.  I  am  in  a  fanatical 
mood,  and  I  see  things  in  a  distorted  way. 
Do  you  know,  I'm  afraid  I  am  rather  in- 
tolerant." 

"  Because  you  are  young  and  very 
much  in  earnest.  I  doubt  whether,  while 
one  is  very  young,  one  is  ever  truly  toler- 
ant. One  may  be  indifferent,  but  that  is 
a  good  deal  worse  than  being  intolerant. 
Wider  views  come  with  experience  of 
life  ;  they  bring  wider  sympathies,  and 
sympathy  alone  can  beget  the  tolerance 
that  is  good  for  anything." 

"  *  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind,' "  suggested  Madeline. 

"A  line  that  is  much  truer  when  taken 
simply  than  in  its  cynical  intention." 

"  It  is  very  hard  not  to  be  cynical,"  said 
Madeline  gloomily. 

"Is  it?" 

"  I  find  it  so.  I  am  getting  very  bit-- 
ter." 

"  I  had  not  discovered  it." 

"No;  because " 

And  then  they  caught  sight  of  me. 

"  Here  is  the  rector's  daughter,"  said 
Harry,  "  and  we  must  drop  our  heterodox 
philosophy." 

"  You  know  very  well,"  I  answered, 
"  that  the  rector's  daughter  and  the  rec- 
tor himself  like  your  heterodoxy  much 
better  than  most  people's  orthodoxy  ;  be- 
sides, it  is  not  kind  to  make  a  dragon  of 
me." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  expect  you  have  come 
here  now  in  the  character  of  dragon," 
said  Madeline.  "  Confess  that  this  is  a 
domiciliary  visit,  and  that  your  object  is 
to  arrest  the  citoyenne  Madeline  Barnard 
on  a  charge  of  wilful  neglect  of  parochial 
duty,  to  the  great  injury  and  detriment  of 
the  republic  of  Endle  Down." 

"  I  confess  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
told  me  at  the  cottage  why  you  had  staid 
away,  upon  which  I  magnanimously  for- 
gave you,  after  having  hated  you  all  the 
afternoon.  I  have  drowned  all  unkind- 
ness  in  your  Wedgwood  tea-pot,  and  I 
am  here  now  with  no  more  sinister  inten- 
tion than  that  of  compelling  you  to  take  a 
walk  with  me  in  the  woods." 

"  I  shall  like  it  of  all  things." 

"  Are  you  going  to  carry  off  Made- 
line ? "  asked  lady  Raymond,  as  she 
joined  our  group.  "  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  dine  with  us." 

"  Not  to-night,  thank  you,"  said  Made- 
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line.     "  I  ought  to  be  home  by  half-past 
eight,  and  you  dine  late." 

"  Not  so  late  but  that  you  could  get 
away  by  that  time." 

"  By  running  away  as  I  swallowed  my 
last  mouthful  of  pudding.  I  should  spoil 
my  digestion,  and  be  doing  what  seems 
to  me'rather  animal  and  unsociable  into 
the  bargain.  Besides,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  lose  the  sunset  in  the  woods,  and  I 
want  Janet  to  tell  me  about  the  clothing- 
club  debate  —  I  expect  it  was  stormy." 

"  Ah,  she  has  been  quite  unhappy  at 
leaving  you  to  fight  the  old  women  all  by 
yourself,"  said  Lady  Raymond,  turning  to 
me.  "  But  it  was  not  her  fault ;  she  was 
captured  by  another  old  woman,  and 
made  to  serve  as  secretary." 
•  Then  I  inquired  about  the  sprained 
wrist ;  and  after  a  few  more  words  we 
said  good-night  and  came  away,  Harry 
Raymond  walking  with  us  to  the  garden 
gate. 

"  When  Janet  interrupted  us  just  now," 
said  Madeline,  "  I  was  telling  you  what 
I  didn't  like  about  you." 

"You  were,"  returned  Harry,  "and  I 
was  very  grateful  to  Janet  for  sparing  me 
the  enumeration  of  my  shortcomings." 

"  Very  likely  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to 
let  you  off.  And,  first,  I  cannot  stand 
being  told  that  I  am  young  and  in 
earnest,"  said  Madeline.  "  Ever  since  I 
can  remember,  my  youth  and  earnestness 
have  been  cast  in  my  teeth  as  the  final 
cause  of  all  my  defects.  How  long  will 
you  give  me  to  grow  old  and  frivolous  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  will  take  you  a  long  time. 
You  see,  the  rate  at  which  one  grows  old 
depends  on  so  many  things." 

"  For  instance  ?  " 

"  The  number  of  lives  one  lives  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it,  I  believe.  I  met 
a  man  the  other  day  whom  I  had  reason 
to  think  not  more  than  thirty,  and  he 
gravely  assured  me  that  he  was  fifty-five. 
And  he  certainly  made  out  his  case." 

"  Pray  tell  me  how,  and  I  will  set  to 
work  at  once  to  convince  the  world  that 
I  am  fifty-five." 

"  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  his  ar- 
guments would  be  good  in  your  case. 
His  position  was  that  he  had  lived  one 
life  till  he  was  fifteen,  two  lives  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty,  and  three  from  twenty  to 
thirty.  Accepting  these  statements  as 
facts,  a  very  simple  process  of  multipli- 
cation and  addition  will  show  you  that  he 
had  lived  fifty-five  years." 

Madeline  smiled.  "  Very  ingenious  ; 
but  I  am  afraid,  as  you  say,  that  method 
would  not  suit  me.     One  life  is  quite  as 


much  as  I  can   manage  at    a    time.     Is 
there  no  other  way  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  say  to  fostering  the  in- 
cipient cynicism  to  whicli  you  pleaded 
guilty  just  now  ?  By-the-bye,  Janet, 
^  have  you  noticed  how  cynical  Madeline 
I  has  grown  of  late  ?  I  have  been  lectur- 
{ ing  her  on  tlie  subject.  She  is  everlast- 
j  ingly  sneering." 

I  ^  I  said  I  had  not  noticed  it,  but  prom- 
ised to  be  on  the  look  out ;  and  then  we 
wished  Harry  good-night  and  turned  into 
the  woods. 


CHAPTER    II. 

.  A  mind  might  ponder  its  thought  for  ages  and  not 
gain  so  much  self  knowledge  as  the  passion  of  love  shall 
teach  it  in  a  day. —  Emerson. 

I  THINK  that  most  men  and  women  who 
have  ever  attained  to  that  sense  of  re- 
sponsible individuality  which  alone  de- 
serves to  be  called  life  in  the  higher 
meaning  of  the  word  —  that  conscious- 
ness of  a  ceaseless  conflict  between  noble 
aspirations  and  ignoble  impulses,  which 
St.  Paul  knew  and  described  in  words  of 
passionate  eloquence,  that  ha«/e  since 
been  adopted  by  thousands  of  agonizing 
souls,  a  conflict  in  which  we  may  well 
glory,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  through 
it  we  are  partakers  in  the  warfare  wa;:png 
through  the  ages  between  the  abiding 
instincts  of  humanity  and  the  wayward 
impulses  of  individual  man,  and  of  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  when  we  are  reminded  by  a 
great  living  biologist  that  it  has  a  com- 
mon character  with  the  strife  that  has 
place  in  the  bosom  of  the  late-breeding 
mother-bird,  when  the  retreating  voices 
of  the  summer  lure  her  to  a  southward 
flight  while  yet  the  maternal  instinct 
binds  her  to  her  young  —  I  say  that  it  is 
probable  that  all  who  have  attained  to 
this  higher,  if  more  painful,  life,  can,  as 
they  look  back,  point  almost  to  the  day 
and  hour  from  which  the  more  intense 
existence  dates.  To  the  experience  of  that 
hour  many  different  names  are  given  ; 
some  call  it  a  conversion  or  anew  birth,  an 
awakening,  a  call,  a  revelation,  the  name 
chosen  depending  mainly  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  experience  has  come  ;  while 
others,  scorning  all  such  phrases  as  un- 
meaning cant,  talk  about  the  development 
of  the  moral  sense,  or  the  ripening  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  The  name  matters 
little,  the  experience  is  a  vital  fact  ;  it  is 
the  experience  of  Abraham,  called  to 
come  out  from  his  father's  home  and 
dwell  in  a  land  that  God  shall  show  him ; 
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of  Moses  hearing  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
calling  to  him  from  the  burning  bush  : 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus  when,  journeying  from 
Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  —  his  soul  ar- 
dent with  religious  zeal,  and,  in  its  ardour, 
luminous — he  sees  by  the  red  glow  of 
fanaticism  the  truth  that  the  colder  light  of 
reason  has  f.uled  to  reveal,  and  recognises 
in  the  leader,  in  whom  he  has  till  now  seen 
only  a  blasphemer  of  Jehovah,  a  reckless 
innovator,  seeking  to  change  the  customs 
delivered  by  Moses  —  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  divine  love  and  divine  wrath  ;  it 
is  the  experience  of  the  peasant  girl  of 
Domremy,  who  hears  in  the  whispering 
branches  of  the  trees  angels  calling  her 
to  save  her  country  ;  of  the  midnight  stu- 
dent communing  with  the  mighty  dead  or 
mighty  living  in  their  written  works,  who 
strikes  on  a  thought  that  is  pregnant 
for  him  with  the  truth  that  shall  ennoble 
a  generation ;  it  is  the  experience  of 
myriads  of  young  souls,  who,  in  the 
earthquake  shock  of  changing  outward 
circumstances,  have  found  all  the  princi- 
ples and  prejudices  in  which  they  have 
been  reared,  put  suddenly  to  the  test  by 
an  imperious  call  to  action,  or  who,  in 
some  moment  of  strong  emotion,  have 
felt  themselves  borne,  they  know  not  how, 
to  heights  unreached  before,  as  storm- 
driven  waves  rise  above  the  old  water- 
marks, tearing  up  trees  and  houses  that 
have  stood  for  generations,  and  making  a 
new  tradition  for  the  dwellers  on  the 
coast.  Whether  the  crisis  be  destined, 
like  the  call  of  Moses  or  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  to  become  an  epoch  in  the 
world's  history,  or  whether  it  remain  a 
matter  of  obscure  personal  experience,  it 
is,  to  each  to  whom  it  comes,  a  solemn 
confirmation  hour,  in  which  the  matured 
conscience  is  called  upon  to  ratify 

The  deep  consecrating  oath  our  sponsor  Fate 
Made   through  our    infant  breath,  when  we 

were  born 
The  fellow-heirs  of  that  small  island,  Life, 
Where  we  must  dig  and  sow  and  reap  with 

brothers. 

We  did  not  know  it,  but  as  we  passed 
through  the  iron  gate  at  the  Dene  that 
evening,  Madeline  and  I  were  entering 
upon  that  hour.  With  what  cruel  rend- 
ing of  the  heart  it  was  fraught  for  her,  it 
is  the  chief  business  of  these  pages  to 
tell.  To  me  the  experience  came — as 
most  of  the  experience  of  my  early  life 
did  come — as  a  reflection  of  the  stronger 
experience  of  others.    In  that  hour  the 


depths  of  a  human  heart  were  revealed  to    , 
me,  and  in  its  throes  I  learnt  what  the 
life-struggle  is. 

Harry  Raymond  wished  us  good-night 
at  the  gate,  and  we  turned  into  the  woods. 
As  soon  as  we  were  alone  together,  I  be- 
gan my  tale  of  parish  troubles.  Made-  M 
line  was  in  general  an  attentive  as  well  as  f 
a  sympathizing  listener  ;  she  was  not  like 
so  many  of  us,  who  allow  our  minds  to 
wander  far  away  while  our  friends  are 
talking,  and  give  ourselves  no  more 
trouble  about  them  or  their  affairs,  than 
goes  to  echoing  their  own  last  words 
when  they  pause,  supplementing  the  echo 
with  some  phrase  of  easy  vagueness  and 
infinite  applicability,  and  accompanying 
the  whole  with  the  ghost  of  an  absent 
smile.  Neither  did  she  interrupt  you  in 
the  middle  of  your  story  to  relate  kindred 
experiences  of  her  own,  nor  thrust  upon 
you  irrelevant  advice  before  she  had 
learned  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  needed  counsel ;  but,  all  the  while 
you  were  talking,  you  felt  that  her  mind 
was  patiently  following  your  exposition, 
and  you  knew  that  when  you  ended, 
though  she  might  not  be  able  to  help  you 
at  once  to  a  solution  of  your  difficulty,  she 
would  have  something  to  say  of  less  un- 
pleasant sound  than  a  triumphant  /  ^o/^ 
you  so,  or  gloomy  comm.onplace  about  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  things  in  gen- 
eral. If  it  be  true  that  every  one  is  born 
to  some  special  calling  —  too  often  missed 
through  that  unhappy  topsy-turviness  of 
our  social  arrangements,  for  which  we 
all  have  our  explanation,  more  or  less 
adequate  and  more  or  less  original  — 
then  I  have  no  doubt  that  Madeline  Bar- 
nard was  intended  to  be  a  confessor ;  but 
whether  she  ought  to  have  been  born  of 
the  other  sex,  and  bred  in  the  faith  and 
to  the  priesthood  of  Rome,  and  have  so 
carried  out  the  intention  according  to  old 
form  and  rule,  or  whether  she  should 
have  overcome  the  difficulties  with  which 
destiny  had  clogged  her  design,  and  set 
herself  up  as  a  female  lay  confessor,  to 
whom  any  weak  sister,  cumbered  about 
many  things,  might  come  and  pour  out 
her  heart,  sure  of  sympathy  and  sure  of 
secresy  (thus  opening  out  a  new  line 
for  feminine  professional  distinction),  I 
do  not  know.  As  it  was,  without  any 
thought  about  destiny  or  vocation,  all 
who  knew  her  elected  her  their  confessor 
and  adviser,  and  she  almost  uncon- 
sciously accepted  the  office  and  dis- 
charged its  duties.  Shall  I  be  accused 
of  paradox,  if  I  say  that  I  have  never 
known  a  woman  less  curious  about  se- 
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crets,  or  more  diffident  in   offering  ad- 
vice ? 

But  on  this  night  Madeline  was  not 
herself.  Was  it  Harry  Raymond's  phil- 
osophy or  his  mother's  correspondence, 
household  cares  or  Latin  conjugations, 
that  absorbed  her  ?  I  did  not  know,  and 
I  must  own,  I  did  not  much  care.  Does 
it  ever  occur  to  the  penitent,  as  she  kneels 
at  the  confessional  and  eases  her  own 
heart  of  its  own  load  of  sin  and  trouble, 
that  in  the  dim  recess,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  grating,  there  may  be  another  hu- 
man heart  groaning  beneath  a  burden, 
compared  to  which  her  own  is  as  a  feath- 
er, and  yearning  for  a  return  of  the  relief 
and  sympathy  it  gives  in  daily  dole  to 
others  ?  No  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grating  we  recognize  only  an  ear  to  listen, 
a  voice  to  counsel  and  absolve. 

But  though  I  was  indifferent  to  the 
cause  of  Madeline's  abstraction,  I  could 
not  be  insensible  of  the  fact.  By  that 
subtle  instinct  through  which  we  know 
how  our  speech  is  affecting  those  near  to 
us,  I  felt,  as  I  went  through  the  dreary 
details  of  the  afternoon's  meeting,  that 
my  words  were  falling  on  deaf  ears,  and, 
impatient  of  her  unsympathetic  attitude, 
I  stopped  short  in  my  narrative  and  be- 
gan to  reproach  her. 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  "  I  was  not  listen- 
ing. It  was  unkind,  but  I  could  not  help 
it."  She  paused  and  blushed  confusedly. 
(Certainly  Madeline  was  not  like  herself 
that  night.)  '•  Who  could  help  it,"  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  beauty  ?  Oh  Janet,  look  round  ;  it  is 
like  a  temple  —  a  holy  place  in  which  it 
is  sacrilege  to  talk." 

I  looked  round  at  her  bidding  and  felt 
that  she  was  rignt.  Parish  gossip  was 
incongruous  in  such  a  scene. 

While  we  had  lingered  on  the  lawn,  the 
afternoon  had  changed  to  evening.  The 
shafts  of  yellow  sunlight  had  merged  into 
a  broad  golden  glare,  the  golden  glare 
had  turned  to  orange,  and  the  orange 
had  deepened  into  crimson.  Level  lines 
of  purple  streaked  the  western  horizon, 
soft  rose  tints  diffusing  themselves  in 
ever-widening  waves  spread  at  last  to  the 
low  eastern  hill-line,  and  the  whole  sky 
became  one  glory.  The  sunset  glow 
touched  the  brown  stems  of  the  firs,  and 
they  flashed  into  scarlet ;  it  kissed  the 
silver  bark  of  the  birches,  till  they  blushed 
like  tender  rose-petals  ;  it  fell  upon  the 
carpet  of  moss  and  lichens,  and  among 
the  dead  and  dying  leaves,  and  revealed 
an  unsuspected  variety  of  glorious  hues  ; 
it   sank  into  the   lake,  on  the  brink  of 


which  we  stood,  and  it  seemed  as  if  its 
water  had  been  enriched  by  a  sudden  in- 
flux of  crimson  wine.  It  was  very  still  in 
the  wood  ;  the  birds,  the  butterflies,  and 
the  rabbits  had  gone  to  bed  ;  there  was 
no  movement  but  the  ripple  of  the  water ; 
no  sound  but  the  hum  of  insects  on  its 
surface.  As  Madeline  had  said,  it  was 
like  a  temple — a  holy  of  holies  filled 
with  a  solemn  presence. 

"  Let  us  wait  here  and  be  still  till  it  is 
over,"  she  said,  and  we  leant  against  a 
tree  and  waited. 

As  we  watched  the  glory  of  the  sunset 
grow  gradually  more  and  more  intense, 
until  trees  and  sky  and  hills  could  take 
no  deeper  tints  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  them  but  to  sink  silently  into 
darkness  through  a  succession  of  paling 
mauves  and  pinks,  I  felt  that  mysterious 
sadness  creeping  over  me  that  great 
beauty  often  stirs  within  us  —  that  sick 
yearning  for  we  know  not  what,  mingled 
with  emotions  that  we  cannot  define 
because  in  their  intensity  all  special 
character  and  meaning  are  for  the  mo- 
ment swallowed  up  and  lost,  and  we  seem 
as  an  instrument  on  which  some  mighty 
hand  is  playing  an  unknown  strain,  rous- 
ing all  the  strings  at  once  into  a  harmo- 
ny so  vast  that  to  unskilled  ears  the  effect 
is  one  of  painful  discord. 

I  had  sometimes  wondered  whether 
this  feeling  was  peculiar  to  myself  — 
whether  it  indicated  the  existence  in  me 
of  some  jarring  element  condemning  me 
to  be  for  ever  out  of  harmony  with  na- 
ture in  her  grander  moods — a  kind  of 
cesthetic  insanity,  shutting  me  out  from 
all  tender  and  beautiful  sympathies. 
This  doubt  came  over  me  to-night  so 
strongly  that  I  spoke  of  it  to  Madeline. 

"  I  know  the  feeling,"  she  said  ;  "  it 
is  as  if  there  were  a  strife  between  one's 
own  littleness  and  the  greatfiess  of  nature. 
One  longs  to  drink  in  all  the  beauty  and 
one  cannot  ;  one  tries  to  be  still  and  to 
be  absorbed  by  it,  and  that  cannot  be 
either,  and  then  it  seems  as  if  every 
desire  and  craving  one  had  ever  known 
was  swelling  till  one's  soul  must  burst 
and   blend   itself  with   the  glory   or   one 

will  die.     I  have  felt  it  often  ;  but " 

she  stopped. 

"  But  not  to-night?"  I  asked. 

"  No  ;  not  to-night." 

"  What  do  you  feel  to-night  ?  " 

"  To-night  .'*  Oh,  I  cannot  say  what  I 
feel  to-night.  The  world  seems  brimming 
over  with  love  and  beauty,  and  my  heart 
feels  large  enough  to  receive  it  all.  Oh, 
Janet,  I  am  so  happy  !  " 
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The  last  words  seemed  to  come  from 
her  involuntarily,  like  a  sigh  from  a  full 
heart. 

I  turned  to  look  at  her.  As  our  eyes 
met  I  became  aware  of  a  light  in  hers 
that  I  had  never  seen  before.  Was  it 
merely  the  reflection  of  the  dying  sun- 
light, and  could  it  be  the  crimson  of  the 
sky  spreading  to  her  cheek  that  brought 
that  deep  flush  into  it.'*  "Oh,  Janet,  I 
am  so  happy."  All  at  once  I  understood 
her,  and  in  the  same  moment  I  knew  that 
the  mysterious  presence  I  had  felt  in  the 
still  wood  was  that  of  a  deeper  feeling 
than  had  yet  stirred  in  our  narrow  world. 
I  knew  that  Madeline  was  in  love. 

Involuntarily  as  her  confession  had 
come  from  her,  came  my  question  —  "  Is 
it  Harry  Raymond  ?  " 

"  Oh,'  hush,  hush  !  "  whispered  Made- 
line, and  in  a  moment  the  rapture  and 
glow  of  dawning  love  and  happiness  van- 
ished in  a  confused  agony  of  distress  and 
shame.  It  was  as  if  the  smoke  of  a  burn- 
ing village  had  suddenly  blurred  and  dis- 
coloured the  evening  sky.  She  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed.  I  was 
bewildered,  almost  frightened,  and  for  a 
moment  I  shrank  from  her.  Then,  think- 
ing this  might  be  only  maiden  modesty, 
I  drew  near  again  and  said  — 

"  But,  why  hush  ?  I  am  so  glad,  dar- 
ling ;  so  very  glad,"  and  I  tried  to  force 
down  her  hands  that  I  might  look  into 
her  eyes  again  and  kiss  her.  But  she 
only  shuddered  and  groaned,  "  Don't,  oh 
please  don't  !  "  I  desisted.  How  could 
I  else,  being  thus  entreated  ? 

The  sunset  warmth  had  died  away :  a 
shiver  passed  through  the  wood.  I  leant 
against  a  tree  and  wondered. 

I  have  said  that  I  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  love  or  of  the  world's  way 
of  regarding  love.  But  of  course  I  had 
my  own  well  defined  theories  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  course  those  theories  were  of 
the  conventional  type  and  comprised  a 
wholesome  horror  of  all  women  who  love 
unvvooed.  By-the-bye,  is  there  not  a  sug- 
gestive comment  on  the  philosophy  of 
Mrs.  Grundy  latent  in  the  fact  that  her 
maxims  are  so  often  identical  with  the 
crude  conclusions  of  unknowing  youth  — 
a  hint  that  the  so-called  wisdom  of  the 
world  may  be  only  the  petrified  deposit 
of  an  age  of  ignorance  and  inexperience  t 
As  I  leant  against  the  tree  and  mused,  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  Madeline's  con- 
fusion could  mean  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  she  loved  Harry  Raymond  with- 
out knowing  whether  he  loved  her,  and  I 
began  to  think  hard  things  of  her. 


I  think  she  must  have  guessed  what 
was  passing  in  my  mind,  for  she  uncov- 
ered her  face  and  spread  out  both  her 
hands  toward  me  with  an  appealing  ges- 
ture, before  which  hardness  melted  into 
pity.  I  caught  her  in  my  arms  and  her 
head  sank  with  a  sob  upon  my  shoulder. 
After  a  silence  of  a  few  seconds  she  lift- 
ed it  up,  and,  standing  a  few  steps  away 
from  me,  but  not  too  far  to  keep  both  my 
hands  in  hers,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  my 
face  with  a  quiet  searching  gaze. 

"Janet,"  she  said,  "just  now  when  you 
asked  me  that  question,  I  suppose  if  I 
had  said  no  I  should  only  have  done  what 
nine  people  out  of  ten  would  have  done, 
and  what  no  one  could  have  blamed  me 
for  doing.     But  it  would  not  have  been 

true,  and "  here  she  hesitated.  "  What 

I  want  to  say  is  that  love  seems  to  me  a 
very  sacred  thing,  and  that  a  lie  about  a 
very  sacred  thing  is  the  worst  kind  of  lie 
that  one  can  tell.  Janet,  I  could  not  have 
told  such  a  lie."  She  waited  for  me  to 
speak,  but  there  was  something  in  her 
manner  —  something  of  anger  and  grand 
defiance  that  awed  me  into  silence.  She 
interpreted  my  silence  as  harshness,  and 
her  voice  rose  as  she  continued  :  — 

"You  have  stolen  my  secret,  Janet,  and 
that  was  cruel  of  you,  and  now  you  are 
judging  me  harshly,  and  that  is  still  more 
cruel.  You  have  no  right  to  be  hard 
upon  me.  I  have  done  nothing  wrong, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed.  Why  should  I 
be  ashamed  of  loving  Harry  Raymond  1 " 
And  her  voice  sank  again  to  a  tone  of  en- 
treaty.    I  did  my  best  to  comfort  her. 

"  No,  dearest,  no,  you  need  not  be 
ashamed.  I  am  sure  it  will  all  come 
right.  Of  course  he  is  in  love  with  you, 
and  he  will  soon  tell  you  so,  and  then  it 
will  all  be  right  —  of  course  it  will  all  be 
right."  And  then  making  a  sudden  growth 
in  wisdom,  I  added,  "I  suppose  if  wo- 
men did  not  fall  in  love  just  a  little  be- 
fore they  were  asked  to  marry,  they 
would  not  be  ready  when  the  time  came." 
An  inspiration  that  afforded  us  both  con- 
solation. 

"  Let  us  go  home  now,"  said  Madeline, 
and  we  walked  silently  through  the  grey 
twilight  till  we  came  to  a  stile  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood  about  half  way  between 
the  rectory  and  the  cottage.  A  few  stars 
were  coming  out  in  the  sky,  and  we  could 
see  lights  in  the  cottage  windows  across 
ihe  meadows  and  the  lane.  Bats  were 
flying  in  circles  over  our  heads,  and  a 
chill  breeze  met  us  as  we  came  out  on 
the  open  ground.  It  was  late,  and  we 
must  both  hurry  home.     Before  we  part- 
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ed  Madeline  said  once  more,  "You  stole 
my  secret,  Janet.  Remember,  I  did  not 
tell  you." 

"  No,  no,  I  guessed  it,  or  rather  the 
sunset  told  me." 

"  I  think  the  sunset  told  it  to  me,  too," 
she  said  musingly,  and  then  added,  "You 
won't  think  hardly  of  me  again  ?  " 

"  No,  dearest,  no  —  I  could  not  afford 
to  think  hardly  of  my  one  friend." 

"  And  oh,  Janet,  will  it  come  right  ?  I 
felt  so  confident  and  happy  in  the  wood 
while  the  sun  was  setting,  and  now  I  am 
in  despair.  Do  you  know  I  have  a  su- 
perstitious feeling  that  because  I  have  let 
my  secret  out  I  must  be  disappointed. 
Do  you  think  it  will  be  so  ?  " 

And  in  my  eagerness  to  comfort  her  I 
answered,  "No,  no,  no,  you  will  not  be 
disappointed.  God  is  good  —  he  could 
not  be  so  cruel." 

Then  we  parted,  and  as  I  went  home  I 
repeated  to  myself  "  God  is  good  —  she 
cannot  be  disappointed." 

How  strange  it  is,  this  impossibility 
we  are  all  under  in  early  youth  of  believ- 
ing that  misfortune  can  touch  ourselves 
or  those  who  are  dear  to  us!  —  this 
strong  faith  in  ourselves  that  we  some- 
times mistake  for  faith  in  God.  Which 
of  us  in  early  manhood  or  womanhood 
doubts  that  somewhere  in  the  future  that 
lies  before  us  like  a  fair  landscape  veiled 
in  morning  mist  we  shall  find  the  reali- 
zation of  our  dreams  and  the  satisfaction 
of  our  cravings  ?  The  world  is  very 
good,  and  we  are  going  to  enjoy  it.  If 
we  are  asked  the  reason  of  our  faith,  the 
answer  comes  glibly  enough,  "  God  is 
good."  It  is  in  vain  that  disappointed 
age  retorts,  "  God  is  good,  and  yet  every 
day  lives  are  blighted  and  hopes  are  dis- 
appointed. God  is  good,  and  yet  the 
world  that  he  has  made  is  so  full  of  misery 
that  we  dare  not  pause  for  a  moment  in 
our  work,  lest  in  the  stillness  of  our  lei- 
sure we  hear  the  travail  groan  of  the  ages 
as  they  bring  forth  their  fruit  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  and,  hearing  it,  go  mad.  God  may 
be  good  —  but  while  all  around  you  suffer, 
what  right  have  you  to  say  that  there- 
fore you  will  be  happy."  Our  sublime 
egoism  is  proof  against'it  all.  Doubtless 
many  hopes  have  been  disappointed, 
many  lives  have  been  blighted,  many  de- 
sires and  cravings  have  gone  unsatisfied. 
But  what  assurarnce  have  we  that  these 
hopes  and  desires,  these  cravings  and  as- 
pirations were  imperious  as  ours  are  ? 
Who  shall  say  that  they  carried  with  them 
the  promise  of  fulfilment  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  ourselves  ?  that  they  were 


rooted  in  a  strength   like  ours  of  right 
principle  and  valorous  purpose  ? 

There  is  nothing  necessarily  repulsive 
in  this  form  of  egoism,  though  there  is 
much  to  provoke  a  smile.  For  it  need 
have  no  narrow  or  exclusive  character,  it 
extends  to  all  whom  we  love,  and  in 
whom  our  happiness  is  bound  up.  For 
the  large-hearted,  therefore,  the  field  is 
wide  in  which  the  bomb  may  fall  that  is 
to  shatter  their  fool's  paradise,  and  it  is 
only  with  the  very  unsympathetic  and  the 
exceptionally  fortunate  that  the  illusion 
has  a  chance  of  lasting  long.  Those  who 
in  old  age  can,  in  spite  of  long  familiar- 
ity with  the  misfortunes  of  others,  still 
see  in  the  goodness  of  God  an  assurance 
of  their  own  continued  immunity  from 
suffering  are,  happily  for  human  nature, 
rare.  The  issues  of  life  are  involved  in 
the  mystery  of  a  complexity  which  we 
cannot  yet  unravel,  and  the  best  proof 
we  can  give  of  our  own  wisdom  is  to 
turn  from  childish  quarrelling  with  Fate 
over  the  impotence  of  her  conclusions 
to  patient  examination  of  the  premises 
we  give  her.  There  is  a  moral  order  in 
the  universe,  but  the  web  of  destiny  is 
woven  of  many  tangled  threads  of  human 
character,  hard  knotted  by  inscrutable 
fatalities,  and  under  it  poetic  justice  still 
chafes,  a  netted  lion. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  March,  in 
the  year  1848,  a  post-chaise  containing  a 
gentleman  and  lady  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  a  small  hotel  in  the  town  of  Laybach, 
in  the  Austrian  States.  The  day  was 
cold  and  cheerless  ;  the  journey  had 
been  rapidly  performed,  and  the  travel- 
lers, particularly  the  lady,  seemed  much 
fatigued.  The  gentleman  alighted  from 
the  carriage,  and  anxiously  inquired 
whether  they  could  have  horses  at  an 
early  hour  the  next  morning,  as  they 
were  desirous  of  continuing  their  journey 
to  Vienna  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  a 
lodging  was  engaged  for  the  night  ;  and 
the  lady,  who  appeared  to  be  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  pregnancy,  was  helped 
out  of  the  vehicle  and  conducted  to  her 
apartment.  After  a  slight  repast  they 
retired  to  rest.  Before  day  broke  the 
servants  were  called  up,  and  ordered  to 
go  in  search  of  a  medical  man,  as  the 
lady  was  taken  with  the  pains  of  labour  ; 
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and  in  half  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of 
the  doctor  she  gave  birth  to  a  son. 

The  gentleman  was  Don  Juan  de  Bour- 
bon ;  the  lady,  the  Archduchess  Dona 
Maria  Beatrix  de  Bourbon  and  Este  ; 
and  the  new-born  child,  their  son,  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  present 
paper,  and  whom  his  partisans  recognise 
as  the  legitimate  king  of  Spain. 

As  they  had  calculated  on  reaching  Vi- 
enna several  days  before  this  event,  there 
was  hardly  anything  provided  for  the  little 
stranger,  and  the  hotel-keeper  had  to 
supply  the  most  indispensable  articles. 
Thus  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings 
first  saw  the  light  in  a  modest  inn  of  a 
provincial  town,  and  with  more  privations 
than  the  children  of  many  who  are  now 
in  arms  for  his  cause.  His  parents  had 
been  married  little  more  than  a  year. 
His  father,  Don  Juan,  was  the  second 
son  of  Don  Carlos  Maria  Isidro,  brother 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  and  the  Pre- 
tender of  the  seven  years'  civil  war  ;  and 
his  mother,  Dona  Maria  Beatrix,  was  the 
daughter  of  Francis  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  was  then  in  her  twenty- 
fourth  year.  The  first  ten  months  of 
their  marriage  they  had  spent  in  Venice  ; 
and  when  the  Revolution  in  which,  as 
usual,  France  led  the  way,  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  the  Continent,  they  were 
forced  to  quit  that  beautiful  city  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  Dona  Beatrix  was 
allied  to  the  Imperial  family  of  Austria, 
and  was  on  her  way  with  her  husband  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  that  court  when  she 
was  detained  at  Laybach.  But  the  hope 
of  a  tranquil  residence  in  the  bosom  of 
her  family  at  Vienna  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. The  Revolution  that  year 
made  rapid  progress.  Princes  were  over- 
thrown and  driven  into  exile,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  resting  place  anywhere 
for  those  whose  only  crime  was  their 
connection  with  Royal  or  Imperial  fami- 
lies. 

The  exiled  Bourbons  of  Spain  were  dis- 
persed in  all  directions.  Don  Juan  and 
his  wife  and  child  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  resided  some  time,  and 
where  their  second  child,  Alfonso,  was 
born.  Circumstances  of  a  particular 
nature  compelled  the  Princess  to  return 
to  Modena,  with  her  two  children.  In 
1859  the  war  with  Austria  broke  out  ; 
the  States  of  the  Grand  Duke  were  taken 
from  him,  and  Dona  Beatrix  once  more 
became  a  fugitive.  She  and  her  chil- 
dren hurried  to  Prague,  and  found  hos- 
pitality in  the  palace  of  her  uncle,  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand.     In  Prague,  where 


the  exiles  resided  for  several  years,  the 
education  of  the  young  Prince  was  con- 
fided to  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic.  The 
lessons  of  this  venerable  person  were  not 
thrown  away  upon  his  pupil.  From  his 
earliest  years  history  became  his  favour- 
ite study,  and,  above  all,  the  history  of 
Spain  —  of  the  country  over  which  his 
ancestors  had  reigned,  and  of  which  his 
friends  cherish  sanguine  hopes  that  he 
will  one  day  wear  the  crown.  All  the 
time  not  given  to  other  pursuits  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject  in  which  pupil  and 
teacher  alike  felt  the  most  passionate 
interest. 

In  1863  the  health  of  the  Archduchess 
became  seriously  affected  ;  she  resolved 
to  leave  Prague  with  her  sons  for  Venice, 
where  the  Count  de  Chambord  and  his 
Countess  were  residing.  Don  Carlos 
was  then  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Of  the 
persons  belonging  to  the  exiled  family, 
the  second  wife  of  his  grandfather,  the 
well-known  Princess  of  Beira,  Maria 
Teresa,  was  the  one  who,  in  the  most  ad- 
verse times,  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  cause.  She 
lived  at  the' time  in  Trieste,  and  during 
the  Prince's  residence  in  Venice  lie  paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  widow  of  his  grand- 
father. In  1864  the  widowed  Duchess 
of  Parma  settled  at  Venice.  Ferdinand 
Charles,  Duke  of  Parma,  and  Maria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri, 
and  consequently  sister  of  the  Count  of 
Chambord,  had  four  children.  The  first 
was  Margaret  ;  the  second,  born  a  year 
after,  was  Robert,  who,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1854,  succeeded  to  the 
Duchy  which  he  was  destined  to  lose  ; 
the  Princess  Alice,  and  Prince  Enrico  — 
the  one  born  in  1849,  the  other  in  185 1. 
They  were  all  carefully  educated  ;  and  if 
the  accounts  of  those  who  enjoy  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  family  be 
true,  the  Princess  Margaret  is  distin- 
guished for  solid  and  varied  acquire- 
ments, as  for  natural  grace,  and  deep  reli- 
gious sentiments.  When  Parma  passed 
from  its  ancient  princes,  the  Duchess 
went,  as  we  have  just  said,  with  her 
children  to  Venice,  the  chosen  resort  of 
discrowned  princes.  The  ties  which 
common  misfortune  forms  are  often  the 
closest.  The  Archduchess  Beatrix  and 
Maria  Louisa  had  not  forgotten  the  old 
affection  which  united  them,  and  Carlos 
and  his  brother  Alfonso  remembered  that 
they  had  been  the  playfellows  and  friends 
of  Robert  of  Parma  and  his  sister  Mar- 
garet. The  families  lived  in  the  closest 
intimacy,  and  it  was  then  that  the  thought 
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of  a  matrimoniil  alliance  first  occurred. 
Before  any  decision  was  come  to,  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  died  after  a  short 
illness  —  her  children  left  Venice,  and 
went  to  live  with  their  uncle  the  Count 
of  Chambord.  The  subject  of  the  matri- 
monial alliance  was,  however,  soon  re- 
newed ;  and  having,  without  difficulty, 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  mother,  Don 
Carlos  formally  demanded  the  hand  of 
the  Princess.  They  were  both  young  ; 
—  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year,  the 
Princess  more  than  a  year  younger  ;  and 
the  marriage  was  put  off  until  1867.  In 
1866  occurred  the  war  in  which  Austria 
lost  her  remaining  Italian  possessions, 
and  the  Princess  had  to  quit  Venice. 
She  proceeded  to  Innspriickin  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  close  of  the  same  year  fixed  her 
residence  in  Vienna.  In  February,  the 
following  year,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain  and 
Margaret  of  Parma  were  married  in  the 
chapel  of  Frohsdorf,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  Archduchess,  left  for  the  Castle 
of  Ebenzweyer,  the  property  of  the  Count 
of  Chambord. 

A  Spanish  gentleman  has  given  some 
details  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  the  Prince  at 
that  period.  "  On  arriving  at  Eben- 
zweyer," he  says,  "  Don  Carlos  began  to 
direct  his  almost  undivided  attention  to 
Spain,  where  matters  were  looking  seri- 
ous. Spain,  indeed,  was  the  dream  of 
his  existence.  He  seemed  to  live  in  the 
country  ;  those  with  whom  he  was  in 
closest  intercourse  were  Spaniards  ;  and 
he  was  constantly  receiving  visits  from 
strangers,  who,  though  not  Spaniards, 
were  devoted  to  his  cause.  His  manner  of 
living  was  simple.  It  was  that  of  a  Prince 
who,  bred  in  the  school  of  adversity,  has 
the  firm  resolution  never  to  despond,  and 
never  to  let  opportunities  for  attaining 
the  great  end  he  had  in  view  be  lost  by 
his  own  want  of  energy."  His  favourite 
study  was,  as  in  earlier  days,  the  history 
of  Spain  ;  and  the  hero  whose  story  had 
most  attraction  for  him  was,  after  Ruy 
Diaz  of  Bivar,  Jayme,  King  of  Arragon, 
known  in  Spanish  story  as  the  Conquis- 
tador, from  his  victories  over  the  Moors, 
and  his  conquest  of  Majorca  and  Valen- 
cia. This  had  such  a  charm  for  him  that 
he  conceived  the  design  of  writing  the 
life  of  that  warlike  sovereign,  the  scourge 
of  invaders  and  usurpers.  He  collected 
numerous  materials,  and  actually  wrote  a 
portion  of  the  work. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Prince  left  Ebenzweyer  for  Gratz,  in 
Styria,  whence  he  paid  several  visits  to 


personally  with  the  leading  men  of  his 
party  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  for  the 
storm  which  burst  the  following  year  was 
already  darkening  the  horizon.  Many 
of  the  old  defenders  of  the  throne  of 
Isabella  became  gradually  alienated  from 
her  personally,  but  would  have  remained 
faithful  to  her  children  ;  and,  if  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  had  been  a  few  years 
older,  would  have  set  aside  his  mother  in 
his  favour.  Others  among  the  most 
favoured  and  the  most  ungrateful,  profited 
by  the  facilities  which  their  position  gave 
them  to  conspire  against  her.  Those 
persons  did  not  perhaps  consider  Spain 
as  yet  ripe  enough,  or  rotten  enough,  for 
a  republic  ;  but  though  they  may  in  their 
hearts  have  thought  such  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment most  unsuited  to  such  a  country, 
they  would  not  have  refused  to  hold  lu- 
crative office  under  it.  They  resolved  to 
get  rid  of  the  Bourbons  once  for  all,  and 
offer  the  crown  to  some  foreign  Prince. 
We  know  how  long  was  the  search,  and 
we  can  easily  understand  how  mortified 
a  proud  and  sensitive  people  must  have 
felt  at  the  repeated  refusal  which  the 
overtures  met  with  from  the  courts  to 
which  they  were  addressed.  There  was 
also  another  faction  far  more  advanced 
in  revolutionary  ideas,  who,  some  short 
time  before,  counted  but  few  adherents, 
but  who,  owing  to  the  constant  divisions 
in  the  monarchical  party,  and,  it  must  be 
said,  to  the  scandalous  dissensions  of  the 
Court,  were  rapidly  growing  in  strength 
and  audacity. 

During  his  visits  to  London  and  Paris, 
Don  Carlos  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring not  only  with  his  own  partisans, 
but  with  Spaniards  of  all  political  creeds 
resident  in  those  capitals.  He  sought 
information  from  all  alike, —  from  those 
whom  political  events  had  forced  into 
exile — from  those  who  were  there  only 
on  their  private  affairs  —  and  from  those 
whose  nationality  was  different,  but  who 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  felt  as  much  interest  in  its  future  as 
if  they  had  been  natives  of  it.  From  all  he 
gathered  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
what  with  the  dangerous  zeal  of  friends, 
the  perfidy  of  those  who  worked  in  the 
dark  but  did  not  think  it  safe  to  throw 
off  the  mask  as  yet,  the  increasing  au- 
dacity of  open  enemies,  and  the  reckless 
conduct  of  her  last  cabinets,  the  reign  of 
Isabella  was  hastening  to  its  end.  Even 
moderate  Liberals,  who  had  ever  sup- 
ported her  cause,  and  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional government,  were  now  in- 
London   and    Paris,   in   order  to   confer  '  clined  to  think  that  the  only  way  of  sav- 
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ing  the  country  from  the  perdition  to 
which  it  was  hurrying,  was  to  revert  to 
the  legitimate  monarchy ;  and  that  a 
Prince  who  had  gained  the  experience 
which  adversity  teaches,  would  not  be 
likely  to  repeat  the  errors  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Others  with  whom  he  conferred 
were  willing  to  give  their  support,  but 
conditionally.  What  these  conditions 
were  was  not  accurately  known  ;  but  one 
respecting  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  complete  freedom  of  worship, 
he  would  not  admit,  and  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off. 

In  the  summer  of  1868  the  Prince  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  his  partisans,  declar- 
ing that  the  frequent  insurrections  in 
Spain,  its  financial  as  well  as  political 
difficulties,  and  the  general  discontent, 
showed  that  events  of  the  gravest  char- 
acter were  imminent ;  that  such  not  only 
was  his  own  conviction,  but  the  convic- 
tion of  his  enemies  as  of  his  friends  ; 
that  his  duty  was  to  save  the  country 
from  destruction, —  and  he  invited  their 
presence  at  a  Council,  to  be  held  on  the 
20th  July.  The  Council  was  held  ;  Ca- 
brera, who,  it  was  hoped,  would  attend, 
was  kept  at  home  by  illness.  The  Prince 
requested  them  to  explain  the  grounds 
on  which  he  should  rely,  in  his  future 
manifestoes  to  the  Spanish  nation,  for 
claiming  the  throne  which  was  soon  to 
be  vacant  ;  and  also,  to  suggest  the  most 
efficacious  and  least  disturbing  means 
of  saving  the  country  from  impending 
ruin.  The  Council  decided,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Prince,  that  the  means  best 
calculated  to  attain  the  object  they  all 
had  at  heart  were  those  which  the  exist- 
ing Constitution  afforded  ;  —  to  obtain  the 
election  of  a  majority  to  the  Cortes,  and 
otherwise  to  employ  the  legal  weapons 
which  the  Government,  revolutionary  as 
it  was,  could  not  refuse  them  ;  to  work 
upon  public  opinion  ;  to  rouse  from  their 
torpor  the  old  monarchical  and  religious 
sentiments  of  the  Spanish  people,  and 
bring  them,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with 
the  Prince.  It  was  at  this  Council  that 
the  manifesto  was  adopted,  which,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  his  brother 
Alfonso,  was  afterwards  published.  The 
Prince  then  assumed  for  the  first  time 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Madrid  ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  fix  his  residence  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  as  near  as  possible,  to  the 
Spa,nish  frontier. 

The  Duke  of  Madrid  returned  to  Gratz, 
where  the  Duchess  was  staying,  and 
where  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  The 
child    was    baptized    by    the  name    of 
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Blanca ;  the  sponsors  were  the  aged 
widow  of  his  grandfather  Don  Carlos,  and 
the  Duke  of  Modena.  The  Duchess  of 
Madrid  was  in  the  first  stage  of  con- 
valescence when  there  came  the  news  of 
the  insurrection  of  Cadiz — an  event 
which,  considering  who  was  in  command 
of  the  naval  force,  was  not  unexpected. 
This  was  the  signal  for  other  movements 
on  land  :  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ; 
the  Duke  hastened  to  Paris.  His  father 
Don  Juan,  only  surviving  son  of  the  elder 
Don  Carlos,  felt  no  desire  —  after  the 
ill  success  which  attended  the  attempt 
he  and  his  brother  ventured  on  some 
years  before,  when  they  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  released  on  pledging  their 
word  to  desist  from  such  adventures  in 
;  future  —  to  return  to  Spain,  and  recom- 
j  mence  the  contest.  Moreover,  his  pledge, 
( though  given,  as  alleged,  under  coercion, 
he  could  not  violate  without  forfeiting 
the  respect  of  his  own  party.  There 
was  nothing  left  but  to  renounce  the 
rights  which  had  devolved  on  him  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  Another 
Council  was  held,  more  numerous  than 
the  preceding  one,  in  London,  to  whom 
the  renunciation  was  communicated  ;  and 
the  Duke  was  accordingly  acknowledged 
King  of  Spain  by  the  name  and  title  of 
Charles  VII.  The  renunciation  and  the 
recognition  were  in  due  course  notified 
to  the  Courts  of  Europe. 

It  was  during  his  stay  in  Paris  at  this 
period,  where  he  and  the  Princess  occu- 
pied a  modest  apartment  in  a  quiet  street 
near  the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  La 
Rue  Chavau-Lagarde,  that  two  friends  of 
the  writer  of  these  pages, —  one  of  them 
certainly  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings  —  were  admit- 
ted to  an  interview  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Madrid.  They  felt  much 
sympathy  towards  the  two  young  persons 
whose  family  had  ruled,  not  in  very  re- 
mote times,  powerful  kingdoms,  and  who 
were  now  trying  to  recover  what  they  and 
so  many  others  considered  as  their  birth- 
right. After  waiting  for  some  minutes  in 
an  ante-room  where  four  or  five  persons 
were  writing  at  a  table,  they  were  received 
by  a  Spanish  nobleman  in  attendance  as 
secretary  or  chamberlain,  who  at  once 
conducted  them  to  the  presence  of  the 
royal  persons  whom  he  addressed  as  king 
and  queen.  The  Princes  were  standing 
in  the  room,  a  moderately-sized  one  and 
modestly  furnished,  when  the  visitors  en- 
tered :  they  were  received  with  marked 
courtesy.  One  of  them  had  the  advan- 
tage of  some  experience  of  Spanish  hab- 
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its  and  manners,  from  a  pretty  long  resi- 
dence in  Spain,  and  he  recognised  in  the 
Prince  the  quiet  dignity  and  self-posses- 
sion distinctive  of  the  Spanish  gentleman. 
He  found  him,  perhaps  contrary  to  what 
he  had  expected,  of  comely  presence, 
above  the  middle  height,  well  formed,  of 
manly  bearing,  with  regular  features, 
though  not  unlike  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
rather  heavy  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
dark  complexion,  expressive  black  eyes, 
and  thick  black  moustaches.  The  Prince 
was  simply  dressed,  and  without  ribbon 
or  decoration  of  any  kind.  The  Princess, 
who  wore  a  plain  white  dress,  wa.>  rather 
low  in  stature,  with  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  remarkable  more  from  the  gentle 
and  sweet  expression  which  animated 
them  than  from  regularity  of  features. 
The  Prince  pointed  to  the  visitors  to  be 
seated,  and  then  sat  down  himself  by  the 
side  of  his  wife.  The  Princess  spoke 
English  well,  and  the  Prince,  though 
apparently  familiar  with  the  language, 
seemed  to  prefer  Spanish  or  French. 
The  conversation  was  more  of  a  general 
character  than  anything  else,  as  it  might 
appea''  indiscreet  for  persons  who  were 
utter  strangers  to  engage  in  the  compli- 
cated questions  of  Spanish  politics  —  the 
Salic  law,  the  right  of  succession,  the  rev- 
olution 6f  September,  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess of  the  cause  in  which  the  Princes 
were  so  deeply  interested  —  or  to  let  it 
be,  supposed  that  the  visit  was  prompted 
by  vulgar  curiosity,  or  the  wish  to  obtain 
by  indirect  means  a  knowledge  of  their 
plans  in  Spain.  There  was  one  subject, 
however,  on  which  they  spoke  without 
reserve.  It  happened  that  a  few  days  pre- 
viously the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Madrid 
were  on  the  race-ground  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  at  which  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  Isabella, 
the  dethroned  Queen  of  Spain,  were  pre- 
sent. When  the  Queen  saw  her  cousins, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  she  advanced 
towards  them  in  a  friendly  and  almost 
affectionate  manner,  as  if  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  they  were  all  on  the  best  terms  ; 
—  as  if  past  wrong  had  been  forgiven  and 
forgotten.  Indeed  there  were  rumours 
for  some  weeks  in  political  society  in 
Paris  that  a  reconciliation  had  taken 
place,  that  a  fusion  was  highly  probable, 
that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Madrid 
were  disposed  to  make  advances  to  their 
dethroned  cousin,  and  that  the  result 
would  most  likely  be  the  formal  recogni- 
tion of  her  son's  right  to  the  succession 
as  established  by  the  Act  of  Ferdinand 
VII.     The  Emperor  noticed  a  certain  em- 
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barrassment  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  at  those  demonstrations,  of  a 
feeling  which  could  hardly  exist  on  either 
side  ;  and  with  the  good-nature  and  tact 
which  distinguished  him,  rose  from  his 
place,  joined  the  group,  and  after  some 
minutes'  conversation,  offered  his  arm  to 
the  portly  Queen,  and,  bowing  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  led  her  back  to  her  seat. 
One  of  the  visitors  ventured  to  ask  the 
Prince  if  the  version  of  the  affair  which 
had  appeared  in  that  record  of  gossip,  the 
column  of  the  faits  divers  of  the  Paris 
papers  was  correct,  and  if  there  really  was 
any  probability  of  a  fusion.  The  reply 
was,  that  the  report  of  a  "fusion"  had 
no  foundation  ;  that  in  respect  of  "  ad- 
vances," if  there  were  any  they  came  from 
the  other  side  ;  and  that  his  cousin  was 
always  regarded  by  him  as  a  member  of 
the  royal  family,  but  never  as  Queen  of 
Spain.  The  conversation  then  turned  on 
England,  with  which  the  Prince  seemed 
to  be  well  acquainted,  and  of  whose  peo- 
ple he  spoke  with  regard  and  praise. 
The  interview  lasted  half  an  hour,  when 
the  visitors  asked  permission  to  retire. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  rose,  and  shak- 
ing hands  with  them,  remained  standing 
till  they  left  the  room.  The  impression 
made  by  that  short  interview  was  highly 
favourable.  One  of  the  visitors  saw  Don 
Carlos  but  once  after  that  occasion,  dur- 
ing his  brief  stay  in  Paris  ;  he  met  him 
by  chance  at  one  of  the  bazaars  of  the 
Boulevards,  buying  toys  for  his  children. 
Soon  after  this  interview  appeared  indi- 
cations that  the  Carlists  were  preparing 
for  action.  Shops  on  the  Boulevards, 
where  military  accoutrements  are  sold, 
began  to  exhibit  in  their  windows  white 
flat  cloth  caps,  the  head-dress  of  the  Carl- 
ist  soldiers,  with  the  "  C.  VII.  "on  the 
large  button  in  the  centre  ;  and  swords 
with  the  "  Dios  Patria  y  Key,"  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Basque  mountaineers,  sur- 
mounted by  the  royal  crown  of  Castile  on 
the  blade. 

Persons  who  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Duke  of  Madrid  then  and  since, 
and  to  whom  he  usually  speaks  unreserv- 
edly with  respect  to  his  line  of  conduct 
should  he  become  King  of  Spain,  say  that 
he  is  a  good  deal  amused  at  the  intentions 
attributed  to  him  by  the  Radical  press, 
which  describes  him  as  an  ignorant  3^outh, 
without  experience  of  the  world,  of  nar- 
row mind  and  limited   intelligence.     He 

ighs  at  the  notion,  that  when  on  the 
throne  he  will  arrest  all  intellectual  prog- 
ress ;  turn  colleges  into  schools  for  train- 
ing bull-fighters  ;  re-establish  the  Inquisi- 
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tion,  with  some  fierce  monk  at  the  head  of 
it ;  be  guided  in  State  affairs  by  no  adviser 
but  his  confessor,  —  a  sly  and  unscrupu- 
lous Jesuit,  of  course  ;  —  in  a  word,  repro- 
duce the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Austrian 
line  who  wore  the  Spanish  crown — the 
Rey  Hechizado,  the  unhappy  Charles, 
whose  statue,  as  it  stands,  or  stood  not 
long  ago,  among  the  line  of  kings  in  the 
grand  avenue  of  the  Retiro  of  Madrid, 
one  cannot  look  at  without  pain  and  com- 
passion. A  Spanish  writer,  friendly  to  his 
cause,  repeats  some  of  his  conversations 
with  the  Prince,  and  draws  a  favourable 
picture  of  him.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  he 
says,  "that  Don  Carlos  of  Bourbon  per- 
fectly comprehends  that  if  he  mounts  the 
throne  he  must  not  be  the  king  of  any 
one  party,  but  of  all  Spaniards  ;  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  Christian  monarchy  against 
impious  demagogues  and  scoffing  infi- 
dels ;  and  the  representative  of  Spanish 
monarchy  against  foreign  usurpation.  He 
declares  his  determination  to  draw  a  veil 
over  the  past,  for  the  follies  and  crimes 
of  other  days  were  in  great  measure 
owing  to  the  difficulties  and  disasters  of 
the  period  ;  he  will  speak  to  the  people 
the  language  of  truth,  which,  after  all, 
they  like  most  to  hear ;  establish  a  gov- 
ernment that  shall  be  genuinely  national, 
keeping  to  the  old  foundation,  and  raising 
a  superstructure  in  which  all  national 
opinions  and  all  legitimate  interests  shall 
find  place.  'There  are  people  who  im- 
agine that  if  I  enter  Spain  it  will  be  in  a 
monk's  habit.  My  dress  is  like  any  one 
else's,  and  I  try  to  have  it  as  elegant  as  I 
can.  The  King  of  Spain  more  than  ever 
needs  the  co-operation  of  all  men  of  mer- 
it and  probity  in  public  and  in  private 
life.'  "  He  was  asked  by  the  same  party 
as  to  his  views  on  religious  questions. 
•'  If  I  were  King  of  Spain,"  he  said,  "  I 
should  not  tolerate  any  attempt,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  undermine  the  faith  of  our 
fathers.  Under  my  reign  the  Church  in 
Spain  shall  be  free,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  vivify  our  institutions  and  our 
laws.  Were  I  an  Englishman,  or  a 
Frenchman,  it  is  plain  that  I  would  ac- 
cept and  maintain  the  freedom  of  worship 
and  religious  tolerance.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Spaniards  will  ever  become  Protes- 
tants. They  may  repudiate,  ostensibly, 
all  sorts  of  religious  belief,  and,  out  of 
ostentation,  even  indulge  in  cynical  impi- 
ety. I  doubt  their  sincerity  in  all  this 
bravado  ;  but  supposing  them  to  be  sin- 
cere, they  will  not  be  Protestants  :  should 
there  be  any,  they  will  be  at  liberty  to 
practise  their  worship  in  their  own  homes  ; 


for  the  habitation  of  a  Spanish  citizen" 
must  be  inviolate,  and  each  man  master 
under  his  own  roof." 

The  ideas  of  the  Carlist  party  are  set 
forth  in  a  Spanish  journal  of  much  abil- 
ity :  "  Don  Carlos  and  his  loyal  support- 
ers contend  that  the  Spanish  monarchy 
should  be  a  true  monarchy ;  that  the 
King  of  Spain  should  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  symbol,  and  should  occupy 
himself  actively  with  the  welfare  of  the 
governed;  that  we  should  revert  to  the 
grand  foundations  of  Spanish  society, 
and  our  national  laws  ;  that  morality,  so 
long  disregarded  and  outraged,  should 
everywhere  prevail, — above  all,  in  the 
Government ;  that  order  and  public  tran- 
quillity should  be  strictly  maintained,  and 
the  people  enjoy  true  liberty  and  protec- 
tion ;  that  professional  agitators,  fluent  of 
speech,  noisy  and  mischievous,  should 
not  be  perpetually  preferred  to  those  who 
Hve  by  honest  labour ;  that  we  should 
present  ourselves  before  the  world  such 
as  we  have  been,  such  as  we  might  be, 
and  such  as  in  reality  we  are,  and  as  we 
hope  we  shall  continue  to  be.  There  is 
not,  there  cannot  be,  nor  do  we  wish  there 
should  be,  any  thought  of  persecution  for 
the  past.  There  is  no  desire  among  any 
of  us  that  the  day  of  regeneration,  the 
day  of  happiness  for  the  country,  should 
be  a  day  of  mourning.  No  Spaniard 
should  be  sent  to  the  scaffold  ;  no  Span- 
iard to  a  prison  ;  no  Spaniard  driven  into 
exile.  Whatever  their  poHtical  acts  may 
have  been,  the  country  is  wide  enough 
for  all.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  fin- 
ish once  for  all  with  that  fatal  tendency 
to  persecute  each  other,  which  in  Spain 
has  engendered  revolutionary  ideas.  The 
royal  mantle  is  ample  enough  to  protect 
all ;  and  a  monarch  is  never  more  worthy 
of  being  so  than  when  he  pronounces  the 
noble  words — reparation  and  oblivion." 

The  French  invasion  of  1808  was  not, 
however,  wholly  without  benefit  to  Spain, 
for  it  first  developed  the  meliorations 
which  had  been  growing  up  unperceived. 
Enlightened  patriots  reminded  the  nation 
of  the  rights  which  belonged  to  it,  and 
which  it  had  lost,  and  that  its  union  was 
for  national  regeneration,  not  less  than 
for  national  defence.  The  appeal  was  re- 
sponded to  enthusiastically  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  ;  and  for  six  years 
elective  assemblies,  representing  the  cap- 
tive monarch,  governed  all  those  parts  of 
the  country  that  were  out  of  the  reach  of 
French  bayonets.  When  Ferdinand  was 
restored  to  Spain,  from  his  prison  at  Va- 
lengay,  he  found  that  the  events  of  the 
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war  had  made  considerable  inroads  on 
the  moral  and  material  power  of  the  cler- 
gy, though  their  influence  was  still  great 
with  those  in  whose  hands  the  executive 
authority  rested!  The  King,  who,  as  well 
as  his  family,  had  suffered  so  much  from 
the  consequences  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, feared  that  any  diminution  of  the 
regal  authority  would  produce  similar  ef- 
fects at  home  ;  and  he  listened  readily  to 
the  persons  who  urged  the  necessity  of 
abolishing  the  Cortes  as  constituted  at 
Cadiz,  and  of  establishing  absolute  gov- 
ernment. The  clergy  were,  according  to 
popular  belief,  the  authors  and  advisers 
of  these  measures.  Nothing  is  more 
likely,  but  it  should  not  be  inferred  that 
Ferdinand  VII.  was  an  unreasoning  in- 
strument in  their  hands.  He  was  by  no 
means  the  fool  he  was  generally  repre- 
sented and  many  beheved  him  to  be. 
His  occupations  during  his  exile  at  Va- 
lengay  may  not  have  been  highly  intel- 
lectual ;  but  the  stories  told  about  his 
spending  his  time  in  designing  and  em- 
broidering silk  and  velvet  robes  for  the 
images  of  the  saints,  were  inventions  to 
amuse  the  vulgar.  Ferdinand,  however, 
needed  but  little  advice  and  little  pres- 
sure to  get  rid  of  institutions  which  in 
his  eyes  contained  too  much  of  the  rev- 
olutionary leaven  :  in  his  mind  revolution 
was  inseparable  from  the  excesses  which 
it  had  produced  in  the  country  of  his  cap- 
tivity ;  and  though  circumstances  might 
oblige  him  to  carry  it  fair  for  a  while  with 
men  to  whom,  after  all,  he  owed  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  crown,  he  dreaded  the 
founders  of  liberty  who  would  at  one 
bound  reach  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  institutions  which  had  formerly  been 
the  instruments  of  government.  The  dis- 
favour in  which  he  had  been  held  at 
Court,  the  hatred  which  Maria  Louisa, 
his  mother,  openly  manifested  to  him, 
and  his  avowed  hostility  to  her  rapacious 
favourite,  who  was  detested  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Madrid,  had  gained  him  a  certain 
popularity,  perhaps  more  than  his  per- 
sonal merits  entitled  him  to :  and  this 
popularity  became  intense  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  and  his  brothers  had 
been  kidnapped  by  the  French  general, 
and  sent  to  France.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
Ferdinand  was  not  insensible  to  the  evils 
which  the  former  reign  had  brought  upon 
the  country.  A  few  years  after  his  resto- 
ration, he  began  to  understand  the  expe- 
diency of  moderation,  and  of  administra- 
tive reform.  He  was  not  so  entirely 
passive  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  as  to 
be  deterred  from  authorizing   taxes   on 


certain  portions  of  Church  property  ;  nor 
so  inflexible  a  foe  to  progress  as  not  to 
encourage  improvements  in  education 
and  industry.  Indeed  he  was  tending  so 
much  in  that  direction,  that  whereas  it 
was  the  "  Liberals  "  who  formerly  plotted 
against  him,  it  was  now  the  extreme  party 
on  the  other  side  ;  and  among  the  "  Apos- 
tolicals,"  as  the  Spanish  reactionists  of 
that  day  were  called,  were  to  be  found  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  a  king  "taint- 
ed with  Liberalism."  The  ultra-Royalists 
laboured  so  diligently  and  so  zealously, 
that,  in  1827,  bodies  of  men  rose  in  arms 
in  Catalonia,  with  the  dehberate  design, 
though  not  generally  avowed,  of  forcing 
him  to  abdicate,  and  of  placing  his  broth- 
er, Don  Carlos,  whose  opinions  were 
more  in  accordance  with  theirs,  on  the 
throne.  Those  men  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  abolition  of  the  Constitution  ; 
nor  with  the  violation  of  the  pledges  ac- 
cepted by  him  after  the  mutiny  of  the 
army  of  Cadiz,  on  his  restoration  by  the 
French  army  under  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
leme  in  1823.  The  insurrection  in  Cata- 
lonia was  soon  put  down. 

Ferdinand  VI  I.  was  not  more  the  ob- 
ject of  vituperation. during  his  lifetime 
on  the  part  of  the  Liberals,  than  he  has 
been,  since  his  death,  on  that  of  the  ex- 
treme Royalists,  for  what  they  call  the 
"  arbitrary  will,"  by  which,  on  his  death- 
bed, he  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his  eld- 
est daughter,  and  thus  despoiled  his 
brother,  Don  Carlos,  of  his  birthright, 
and  committed  the  greater  crime  of  leav- 
ing to  his  people  a  civil  war  not  less  de- 
structive than  that  which  had  placed  the 
founder  of  his  dynasty  on  the  throne. 
They  absolutely  deny  his  right  to  repeal 
a  law  "  which  had  long  existed  in  Spain 
as  a  fundamental  law  —  a  law  wise  and 
productive  of  so  much  good  to  the  na- 
tion ;  a  law  dictated  by  consummate  pru- 
dence, and  the  immense  benefits  of  which 
the  blindness  of  political  passion  only 
cannot  discern."  Such  is  the  substance, 
and,  indeed,  the  words  of  the  accusation 
made  by  the  partisans  of  Don  Carlos. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  the  law  thus  high- 
ly praised  —  namely,  the  Sahc  law,  which 
excludes  females  from  the  succession  — 
was  unknown  to  Spain  when  Spain  was 
in  the  height  of  glory  and  power.  The 
defenders  of  a  "  Catholic  King  "  will  not 
dispute  that  among  the  most  illustrious 
sovereigns  of  their  country  were  the  sov- 
ereigns who  gained  that  title  by  the  con- 
quest of  Grenada  from  the  Moors  ;  and 
that  Isabella,  the  Catholic /«r  excellence^ 
was  C^ueen  of  Castile  i7t  her  own  righty 
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as  her  husband,  Ferdinand  V„  was  King 
of  Aragon  ;  and  that  by  their  marriage 
the  two  kingdoms  were  united.  They 
cannot  deny  that  Charles  V.  of  Germany, 
and  first  of  Spain,  inherited  his  Spanish 
dominions,  not  from  his  father,  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  but  from  his  mother 
Juana,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, according  to  the  order  of  succes- 
sion existing  in  the  country  ;  and  that 
Spain  not  only  did  not  incur  any  of  the 
risks  which  the  advocates  of  the  Salic 
law  deem  inevitable  under  female  rule, 
but  that  it  stood  higher  under  the  con- 
querors of  the  Moors  and  under  the 
great  emperor  who  ended  his  days  in  the 
Monastery  of  Yuste,  than  it  has  ever 
stood  since  the  accession  of  the  Bour- 
bons. The  real  "  innovation "  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Salic  law.  That  law, 
deemed  so  precious  by  Carlists,  was  in- 
troduced by  Philip  of  Anjou,  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  good  that  would  accrue  to 
Spain,  but  simply  because  it  was  the  law 
in  France.  As  for  any  advantage  to 
Spain,  no  occasion  ever  occurred  for  mak- 
ing the  experiment  from  the  time  of 
PhiHp  V.  to  that  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the 
male  succession  continuing  unbroken  — 
Philip  v.,  Louis  I.,  Ferdinand  VI., 
Charles  III.,  Charles  IV.,  and  Ferdinand 
VII. 

Neither  is  it  true  that  Ferdinand  VII. 
altered  the  succession  by  an  "  arbitrary 
will  "  in  his  last  moments.  The  change, 
or  rather  the  reversion  to  the  ancient 
law  which  Spaniards  only  knew,  was  the 
act  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  adopted 
with  the  sanction  of  his  Council  convoked 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  its  promulgation 
was  delayed  only  in  consequence  of  the 
alarm  spread  everywhere  by  the  precur- 
sors of  the  great  revolution  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom.  It  was  the  execution 
of  that  enactment  which  Ferdinand  di- 
rected to  be  carried  out ;  and  he  did  so 
not  on  his  deathbed,  but  before  the  birth 
of  his  daughter,  afterwards  Isabella  II., 
while  he  was  yet  ignorant  whether  the 
child  to  be  born  to  him  would  be  a  son 
or  a  daughter,  and  while  he  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  mental  faculties  he 
ever  possessed.  He  may,  too,  have  been 
moved  by  a  desire  to  save  the  country 
from  the'  convulsion  into  which  the  in- 
tolerant Apostolicals  —  who  had,  since 
his  tendency  to  reform,  ever  conspired 
against  him — might  throw  it.  What 
really  occurred  in  his  first  illness,  which 
then  was  thought  his  last,  was  the  forcing 
him  to  put  his  hand  to  the  instrument 
which    revoked    the  previous    one,  and 


which,  when  he  recovered  from  the  leth- 
argy which  was  thought  to  be  his  last 
agony,  he  indignantly  repudiated. 

It  is  curious  that  people  who  profess 
to  be  scandalized  at  the  means  employed 
to  make  him  alter  the  succession  in  fa- 
vour of  his  daughter,  forget  the  violence 
exercised  on  Charles  II.  to  make  him 
bequeath  his  dominions,  which  were  still 
vast,  to  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  it  was  well  known  that  the  object 
of  his  preference,  not  extraordinary  for 
one  who  drew  his  origin  from  the  house 
of  Austria,  was  the  Archduke  Charles. 
The  King,  hastening  to  a  premature 
grave,  was  tortured  by  intriguers  who 
never  left  him  a  day's  repose,  and  who 
added  fresh  pangs  to  the  anguish  of  his 
latter  days.  The  Queen,  whom  Charles 
rather  feared  than  loved  —  at  least,  not 
loved  as  he  loved  his  first  wife — took 
the  part  of  the  imperial  house  to  which 
she  was  allied  —  and  the  King's  confes- 
sor and  the  majority  of  the  ministers  made 
common  cause  with  her.  The  partisans 
of  Philip  of  Anjou  were  Porto  Carrero, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  first  ecclesias- 
tical dignitary  of  Spain  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Harcourt,  Ambassador  of  France.  The 
King  was  frightened  into  believing  that 
he  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  and 
persuaded  to  subject  himself  to  the  ter- 
rible ceremony  of  exorcism.  By  these 
means  the  obnoxious  confessor  was  got 
rid  of ;  and  in  one  of  those  popular  in- 
surrections, frequent  then  as  now  in 
Madrid,  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, the  hostile  ministers,  whom  the 
mob  accused  of  criminal  negligence,  were 
driven  from  their  places.  The  persecu- 
tion carried  on  by  this  faction  did  not 
cease  even  when  Charles  thought  his  last 
hour  come.  He  was  told  that  he  must  re- 
nounce all  hope  of  salvation ;  for  the 
man  who  left  this  world  despoiling  his 
relations  of  their  right,  abandoning  his 
subjects  to  civil  wars,  and  conscious  of 
the  enormity  of  his  crime,  could  cherish 
no  such  hope.  His  mind,  feeble  as  his 
body,  gave  way.  He  could  hardly  hold 
the  pen  which  was  thrust  into  his  hand, 
and,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  he 
scrawled  his  name  to  the  testament. 

This  is  but  a  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  arts  practised  by  men,  de- 
void of  pity  or  remorse,  to  extort  from 
the  miserable  prince  the  will  wliich  gave 
the  crown  to  the  ancestor  of  Don  Carlos, 
Duke  of  Madrid.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  Charles  II.  and  Ferdinand  VII., 
even  supposing  the  will  of  Ferdinand  to 
be   an   arbitrary  act ;  —  the   one    utterly 
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prostrate   in    mind    and    body,  believing       There  are  several  generals  who  regret 

himself  in  the  grasp  of  the  Demon  —  the  their   defection    in    '68,    and    who    would 

other,  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  make  an  attempt  for  the  son  of  Queen 

reverting  to  the  old  law  and  custom  of  Isabella,  who,  at  all  events,  is  innocent  of 

Spain,    and    without     as     yet     knowing  the  errors  of  his  mother;  but  what  can 

whether  the  heir  to  the  throne  would  be  '  they  do  ?     There  is  no  army  to  rely  upon  ; 

male  or  female.     When  the  partisans  of  but  if  a  few  regiments  could  be  got  to- 


the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Madrid  talk 
about  the  last  moments  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  and  the  means  employed  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  succession,  they 
show  ignorance  of  facts,  or  attach  little 
importance  to  the  iniquitous  contrivances 
to  wring  from  the  last  king  of  the  Aus- 
trian dynasty  the  signature  which  gave 
his  kingdom  to  a  family  he  hated.     And 


gether  by  such  means  as  used  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Narvaezes,  O'Donnells, 
Prims,  Serranos,  &c.,  it  is  certain  that 
Don  Alfonso's  name  would  have  been 
heard  of  before  this.  Espana  conhonra  ! 
was  the  cry  which  the  authors  of  the  in- 
surrection —  "  all  honourable  men  "  — 
sent  forth  in  Cadiz  against  the  sovereign 
whose  commission  they  bore,  to  whom 


those  who  dwell  on  the  civil  war  which  |  they  vowed  allegiance  to  almost  the  last 


afflicted  Spain  for  seven  years,  forget  that 
the  long  and  bloody  struggle  known  as 
the  "  War  of  Succession  "  was  the  direct 
and  immediate  consequence  of  the  testa- 
ment of  Charles  11. 

No  ;  —  the  ground  on  which  the  Duke 
of  Madrid  must  take  his  stand  is  not  ab- 
stract right,  but  necessity.  Spain  owes 
her  present  decay  to  the  grasping  ambi- 
tion and  treachery  of  men  who  l)ave 
sprung  into  notice  since  the  former  civil 
war  ;  and  to  the  wild  ravings  of  vulgar 
demagogues,  the  degradation  into  which 
she  now  is  fallen,  and  the  lowest  depth  of 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  she  has  not  yet 
reached.  How  long  such  a  state  of 
things  will  last  no  one  can  determine. 
But  the  cry  is  even  now  beginning  to  be 
heard,  that  one  stern  will  that  would  be 
likely  to  restore  something  like  order  is 
far  preferable  to  orgies  like  those  which 
have  been  enacted  in  Malaga,  Cartha- 
gena,  Alcoy,  Barcelona,  and  other  places, 
and  which  are  allowed  to  pass  with  im- 
punity. We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Duke  of  Madrid  is  destined  to  be  the 
liberator  of  Spain,  but  at  all  event  no  one 
of  greater  promise  among  royal  persons 
has  as  yet  appeared.  The  Duke  of  Aosta 
was  taken  as  a /z>-rt;//^/' by  a  mere  faction, 
was  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  Cortes, 
and  borne  for  a  while  by  the  nation  who 
had  never  heard  of  him  before,  and  who 
had  no  motive  for  loving  or  for  hating 
him.  If  he  acted  rashly  in  accepting,  he 
acted  judiciously  in  resigning,  the  crown. 
For  Spain  he  was  too  good,  and  yet  not 
good  enough.  In  personal  merits  he  was 
perhaps  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  Span- 
ish Bourbons  since  Philip  V.  ;  but  he  had 
one  great  drawback,  for  which  no  merits 
could  make  up  —  he  was  not  a  Spaniard  ; 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  Spaniards,  and  probably  had  very 
little  sympathy  with  them. 


moment,  and  against  whom  they  led  the 
army  at  whose  head  they  had  been  placed 
by  her.  The  unfortunate  sovereign,  hur- 
ried to  ruin  by  perfidious  friends  as  well 
as  by  open  enemies,  fell,  betrayed  by 
many,  pitied  by  some  and  helped  by 
none.  Six  or  seven  years  ago,  any  one 
who  affirmed  that  Carlism  was  not  utterly 
extinguished  in  the  country  where  it  so 
long  had  its  seat  —  that  the  fire  was  still 
alive  under  the  ashes,  and  would  again 
burst  forth  —  would  have  been  laughed  at 
as  a  fool.  Even  when  Isabella  crossed 
from  Irun  to  Hendaye  in  September  i868, 
there  were  but  few  Carlists  disposed  to 
rouse  themselves  from  their  long  inac- 
tion. Before  twelve  months  elapsed  they 
had  greatly  multiplied.  In  March  1870 
they  were  counted  by  thousands,  old  and 
young  ;  Carlists  of  the  eve,  and  Carlists 
of  the  morrow ;  Carlists  who  accepted  with- 
out hesitation  the  political  faith  of  their 
fathers  ;  Carlists  who  were  so  from  con- 
viction ;  and  others  who,  sincerely  lib- 
eral, and  till  then  the  foes  of  Carlism, 
preferred  a  strong  monarchy  to  living  at 
the  mercy  of  military  adventurers,  flashy 
orators,  unprincipled  demagogues,  the 
dregs  of  the  populace.  What  progress 
the  cause  has  made  since  then  it  is  need- 
less to  say  ;  but  after  all  that  has  oc- 
curred, we  are  not  sure  that  the  day  is  far 
distant  when  the  Duke  of  Madrid  will 
hoist  his  flag  on  the  walls  of  some  im- 
portant city,  or  some  important  seaport. 
Between  a  dangerous  malady  and  conva- 
lescence there  is  an  interval  of  crisis. 
The  revolution  is  the  crisis  of  Spain  just 
now  ;  —  where  is  the  hand  that  shall  re- 
store her  to  health  ? 

The  elder  Don  Carlos  had  three  sons 
by  his  first  marriage  with  Maria  Fran- 
ciscaof  Braganza  —  namely,  Carlos,  Juan, 
and  Fernando.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
them  in  1845  to  recommence  the  struggle, 
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failed.  In  1855  Don  Carlos,  who, 
during  his  exile,  assumed  the  title  of 
Count  of  Molina,  died,  and  his  rights  de- 
volved on  his  eldest  son,  the  Count  of 
Montemolin.  The  history  of  this  Prince 
is  brief  and  sad.  A  second  effort  was 
made  in  Spain  in  which  he  took  part.  It 
failed,  and  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  On  giving  his  word  not  to  re- 
peat the  attempt,  he  was  released  by 
order  of  his  cousin,  Queen  Isabella,  and 
returned  to  Trieste.  Soon  after,  he,  his 
wife,  and  his  brother,  Don  Fernando, 
died  within  a  very  short  time  of  each 
other  ;  and  public  opinion  attributed  their 
death  to  poison.  Their  mother-in-law  — 
Don  Carlos  had  married  the  sister  of  his 
first  wife  —  declared  to  all  who  ques- 
tioned her  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  rumour  and  that  they  fell  victims 
to  an  epidemic  which  was  then  prevalent 
in  Trieste,  and  which,  in  their  case,  was 
aggravated  by  mental  suffering.  The 
surviving  son,  Juan,  married,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  Archduchess  Beatrix, 
yielded  without  difficulty  to  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Legitimist  leaders,  and  re- 
nounced his  claims  in  favour  of  his 
eldest  son,  Don  Carlos  of  Bourbon  and 
Este,  known  to  the  public  as  Duke  of 
Madrid,  and  since  the  3d  of  October  last 
acknowledged  by  his  partisans  as  King 
Charles  VII.  of  Spain.  "This  noble 
Prince,"  says  a  Carlist  writer,  "  born  in 
exile  and  nursed  in  adversity,  has  as  ex- 
amples before  him  in  his  own  family, — 
the  good  faith  and  generosity  of  his 
grandfather ;  the  abnegation  and  high- 
mindedness  of  Maria  Francisca  ;  the 
goodness  of  heart  and  the  love  of  Spain 
of  the  second  wife  of  Don  Carlos,  who  is 
still  revered  by  his  grandchildren  ;  the 
filial  respect  of  his  uncles,  Carlos  and 
Fernando ;  and  all  the  virtues  of  that 
model  of  womankind  his  mother,  the 
Archduchess  Beatrix." 

In  the  early  part  of  1872  the  Duke  of 
Madrid  entered  Spain,  and  issued  his  ap- 
peal to  the  Spanish  people.  Some  few 
thousands  responded  to  it  with  the  cry  of 
"Viva  Carlos  VII  !  "  But  the  movement 
was  premature.  The  mass  of  the  Basque 
population,  though  undoubtedly  favoura^ 
ble  to  the  cause,  were  indifferently  sup- 
plied with  arms  and  ammunition  —  and 
without  arms  and  ammunition  enthusiasm 
was  useless.  Few  had  arms  of  preci- 
sion ;  many  the  old  flint  muskets,  that 
had  probably  done  service  in  the  same 
mountains  during  the  former  war  ;  and 
hundreds  joined  armed,  like  the  White- 
boys  of  .Ireland  in  other  days,  with  pitch- 
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forks,  scythes,  or  poles  with  spikes 
the  end — not  very  formidable  weapons 
against  Chassepots  and  Remington's ; 
and  the  uniform  they  wore  consisted 
mostly  of  the  cast-off  clothing  of  the 
French  gardes  mobiles^  which  their  agents 
contrived  to  pick  up  in  Bayonne  and  the 
other  towns  of  the  frontier.  For  some 
time  they  kept  up  a  sort  of  desultory  war- 
fare ;  there  was  an  occasional  raid,  a  pre- 
datory excursion,  often  successful  ;  but 
whatever  advantage  they  obtained  here 
and  there  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  defeat  of  Orosquieta,  and  the  de- 
composition of  the  regular  army  had  not 
yet  reached  the  point  at  which  soldiers 
become  more  formidable  to  their  friends, 
to  their  own  commanders,  and  to  defence- 
less populations,  than  they  are  to  the 
enemy  they  are  sent  to  combat.  Had 
the  Duke  of  Madrid,  who  was  present  at 
that  affair,  been  killed  or  taken  pris- 
oner, the  cause  was  probably  lost  for 
ever.  The  subsequent  surrender  and 
the  convention  between  the  leading  Carl- 
ists  and  Serrano,  in  Biscay,  considered 
as  a  proof  of  complete  discomfiture,  was 
a  still  more  terrible  blow.  There  was  no 
help  for  it.  The  defeated  bands  hid 
their  arms,  and  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  Duke  of  Madrid  disappeared 
as  if  he  had  melted  away  in  the  mists  of 
Lecumberri,  or  as  if  the  earth  had  opened 
and  swallowed  him.  It  is  almost  a  truism 
that  the  unfortunate  seldom  find  indul- 
gence, or  even  common  justice  from  the 
world,  whether  their  misfortune  is  owing 
to  themselves  or  to  circumstances  be- 
yond their  power  to  control..  Comments 
were  made  by  enemies,  and,  it  must  be 
said,  by  friends,  on  that  strange  disap- 
pearance. It  was  plain  that  the*  first 
combat  he  was  personally  engaged  in 
had  given  him  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  of  campaigning.  Sarcasm  and 
ridicule  were  heaped  upon  him  by  some 
who  (according  to  their  own  account) 
were  preparing  to  join  him,  but  for  con- 
duct which  contrasted  strangely  with  his 
declaration  (recorded  by  Carlist  writers,) 
that  he  would  fire  his  revolver  into  any 
man  who  should  stand  before  him  in 
action  to  screen  him  from  danger,  but 
who  was  now  frightened  by  the  first  bul- 
let that  whistled  by  his  ears.*     The  more 


*  One  writer  of  decided  Carlist  views  relates  that,  be- 
fore hostilities  commenced,  some  of  the  chiefs  did  their 
best  to  dissuade  him,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  being 
under  fire.  And  when  the  superior  officers  were  dis- 
cussing in  his  presence  the  plan  of  campaign — "Say 
what  you  will,"  the  Duke  observed,  "but  remember 
that  I  am  resolved  to  enter  Spain,  and  in  Spain  to  win 
a  crown  or  to  find  a  grave.     Nay,  more,*'  he  added» 
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charitable  concluded  that  he  had  be- 
haved well,  but  had  been  severely  wound- 
ed on  that  day,  and  was  unable  to  take 
the  field  for  a  long  time  ;  some  whis- 
pered that  he  had  died  of  the  wound. 
Except  a  very  few  who  were  in  the 
secret,  people  knew  no  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  total  eclipse.  They  suggested 
unpleasant  comparisons  between  him 
and  his  grandfather, —  no  dashing  war- 
rior, after  all,  but  who  yet  remained  in 
Spain  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war, 
and  quitted  it  only  when  he  had  no 
longer  an  army.  It  was  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  rising  for  the  elder  Don 
Carlos  was,  at  the  very  outset,  far  more 
general  and  far  more  formidable,  both  as 
to  numbers  and  leaders,  than  the  present 
one  has  yet  become  ;  and  that  Zumalacar- 
reguy,  who  commanded  in  chief  in  the 
north,  had  already  made  much  progress 
in  the  organization  of  his  forces,  and  was 
already  in  possession  of  several  import- 
ant places  when  the  Pretender  appeared 
in  the  field,  with  the  best  wishes  and 
sympathies,  and  indeed  with  material  aid, 
from  European  Powers.  An  incident 
also  occurred  which  led  the  Carlists  of 
that  day  to  believe  that  their  cause  had 
the  sympathy  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. In  April  1835  an  envoy  was  sent 
to  Zumalacarreguy's  headquarters  to  ne- 
gotiate a  convention  between  the  bellige- 
rents with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the 
shooting  of  prisoners.  The  arrangement 
was  concluded,  and  it  did,  in  the  first 
instance,  diminish  the  effusion  of  blood  ; 
but  its  consequences,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  were  not  without  injury  to  the 
cause  of  the  Queen.  The  mission  was 
accredited  to  both  parties,  insurgents 
and  army,  and  was  considered  by  the 
former  as  a  sort  of  recognition  by  the 
English  Cabinet  ;  and  during  the  nego- 
tiation the  Carlist  general  was  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  commander-in-chief 
of  Isabella's  army.  The  members  of  the 
mission,  too,  were  believed  to  entertain 
a  preference  for  Don  Carlos  himself,  and 
the  most  favourable  opinion  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  troops.  From  all  this  it  was 
inferred  that  the  Cabinet  of  that  day  felt 
a  strong  partiality  to  the  cause. 

The  Duke  of  Madrid  had  no  such  ad- 
vantage when  the  war  began,  nor  has  he 


showing  them  a  beautifully-mounted  revolver,  "this 
weapon  is  a  gift  from  a  dear  friend,  which  I  highly 
value ;  and  I  declare  that  the  contents  are  for  the  first 
man  anionic  you  who,  during  the  combat,  dares  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  me.  If  I  fall,  my  brother  Alfonso 
will,  I  trust,  pick  up  the  crown  ;  it  will  be  stained  with 
my  blood,  but  the  staius  will  make  it  more  precious." 
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such  advantages  now.  The 
his  partisans  were  for  some  time  merely 
tentative  :  their  bands  were  few  in  num- 
ber ;  imperfectly  armed  and  clothed ; 
they  were  in  possession  of  no  town  ;  and 
had  no  funds  except  what  were  drawn 
from  private  sources,  or  what  they  could 
levy  from  a  hostile  municipality.  If  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  was 
slain,  the  war  was  over  almost  l3efore  it 
had  begun.  It  was  said  that  he  had, 
after  much  hesitation,  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  advisers  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  until  some  progress  had  been  made 

—  until  there  were  sufficient  means  to 
insure  his  safety,  and  protect  him  from 
an  ambuscade  or  a  coup  de  inain. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  Duke  of 
Madrid  has  been  favoured  more  than  his 
grandfather.  During  the  former  war 
there  was  no  Republic,  and  no  Republi- 
cans except  speculative  ones.  It  merely 
was  a  question  for  discussion  which  can- 
didate had  the  best  title  to  the  throne  ; 

—  whether  the  one  who  relied  on  right 
divine,  or  the  one  whose  claims  had  been 
accepted  by  the  great  bodies  of  -the  State  ; 
by  grandees  and  deputies  assembled  in 
the  Cortes  for  that  express  purpose  ;  or 
whether  the  Constitution  should  be  more 
or  less  liberal  ;  —  but  the  Monarchy 
itself  was  not  called  in  question.  The 
accession  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  did  some- 
thing to  promote  Carlism,  but  it  is  the 
five  or  six  months  of  Republicanism 
which  have  gained  many,  who,  till  then, 
would  have  recoiled  from  an  alliance  with 
it,  and  which  have  given  it  such  an  im- 
pulse as  to  make  people  believe  that  its 
triumph  is  only  a  question  of  time.  In- 
deed, crimes  like  those  perpetrated  at 
Alcoy,  Carthagena,  Malaga,  and  else- 
where, have  produced  their  effect  on 
moderate  Republicans  who  even  till  now 
imagined  that  a  RepubHc  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  regi77te  of  disorder.  Those  who 
deluded  themselves  with  the  notion  that 
under  the  new  system  Spain  would  be- 
come a  terrestrial  paradise,  who  spoke 
in  admiration  of  the  pacific  manner  in 
which  the  transmission  of  power  was  ef- 
fected, now  join  the  sentimental  politi- 
cians of  Madrid  in  asking  pardon  of  God 
and  man  for  what  they  have  done,  or  al- 
lowed to  be  done.  The  Republicans  did 
not  doubt  for  a  moment  of  the  speedy  de- 
struction of  Carlism  ;  it  is  the  Republic 
that  has  given  new  strength  to  it,  by  the 
disorganization  of  the  army  they  relied 
upon  to  crush  it.  The  Republicans  were 
to  make  wonderful  reforms  in  finances, 
and  restore  public  credit :  it  is  under  the 
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Republic  that  financial  difficulties  have 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  na- 
tional bankruptcy  would  seem  inevitable. 
Whilst  in  the  northern  provinces  CarHsm 
is  extending  rapidly,  in  the  south  the  Re- 
public has  set  loose  the  savage  passions 
of  a  mob  who  acknowledge  obedience  to 
none  but  that  mysterious  tribunal,  the 
Internationale.  In  the  beginning,  the 
more  fastidious  men  of  the  party  fell  into 
the  same  delusion  as  their  prototypes  of 
France,  and  flattered  themselves  that  by 
the  influence  with  which  their  talents, 
their  education,  and  their  social  position 
invested  them,  they  could  easily  control 
the  perverse  instincts  of  the  multitude. 
They  even  doubted  the  existence  of  such 
instincts  ;  and  Castelar  would  repeat  the 
declaration  of  tearful  Jules  Favre  as  to 
Paris,  that  in  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Grena- 
da, Valencia,  Alcoy,  Carthagena,  there 
was  ViO  populace,  but  only  \ki^  people. 

When  every  one  had  all  but  forgotten 
the  Duke  of  Madrid,  — while  people  were 
wondering  that  he  made  no  sign,  or  tired 
of  guessing  in  which  of  the  three  or  four 
houses  near  the  frontier  he  was  hiding, 
or  believed  that  he  was  dead  —  at  all 
events,  that  his  career  had  been  cut  short 
in  some  way  or  other  —  and  were  puzzled 
to  know  for  what  object  there  was  a  man 
still   inarms  for  him,  —  all   at  once  the 


unprecedented  and  wonderful  in  its  success 
and  while  suffering  under  constant  privations 
and  fatigues,  you  have  asked  for  nothing  but 
arms. 

These  I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  for 
you,  and  my  efforts  have  not  been  totally  fruit- 
less. That  duty  being  performed  by  me  so 
far  as  it  was  in  my  power,  I  am  now  here  to 
perform  another  most  grateful  to  my  heart.  I 
come  to  combat  by  your  side  for  God  and  our 
country  !  I  am  not  the  man  to  stand  by  with 
arms  folded,  looking  on,  an  idle  spectator,  on 
account  of  political  considerations,  while  this 
heroic  struggle  is  going  on, 

I  pity  and  deplore  the  blindness  of  the 
army  that  is  opposed  to  us ;  it  does  not  appre- 
ciate you,  and  it  does  not  know  me.  But  you 
and  I  are  ready  to  receive  all  with  open  arms 
when  in  calmer  moments  they  reflect  that  the 
standard  of  the  Monarchy  is  the  standard 
under  which  Spain  won  glory  and  honour; 
that  the  standard  of  the  true  Monarchy  is 
mine  —  the  standard    of    Legitimacy  and    of 

I  Right ! 

I  But  since  this  is  not  yet  so,  it  remains  for 
us  to  put  down  by  force  the  impious  and 
destructive  revolution  which  sustains  itself  by 
violence. 

j  It  is  with  feelings  too  deep  for  words  that  I 
accept  the  sincere  homage  of  your  enthusiastic 
fidelity.  It  is  with  indescribable  emotion  that 
I  tread  once  more  the  noble  soil  of  Navarre, 
and  that  I  address  this  expression  of  gratitude 
to  the  gallant  defenders  of  a  cause  which  is 
founded  in  justice,  and  the  accents  of  my 
friendly  voice  to  all  Spaniards. 


ess;    ( 


news  came  that  the  Prince  was  again   in 

Spain  ;  that  he  had  entered  the  first  vil-  '  Spain  loudly  calls  upon  you  to  save  her  :  — 

lage  in  Navarre  by  the  old  familiar  route  i     Volunteers,  forward  ! 


of'Ainhoa,  the  last  French  village  ;  that 
he  was  received,  as  he  stepped  across 
the  frontier  that  summer's  morning,  by 
the  Marquis  of  Valdespina  and  his  sons, 
by  the  faithful  veteran  Lizaraga,  and  other 
chiefs,  at  the  head  of  2000  stalwart  men, 
armed  and  equipped,  assembled  to  wel- 
come the  Prince  who  was  restored  to 
them  in  different  circumstances  from 
those  in  which  he  had  left  them  after 
Orosquieta  ;  that  he  first  of  all  complied 
with  the  religious  observances  customary 
with  Spanish  sovereigns  on  returning  to 


Spain  cries  to  us  that  she  is  in  the  throes  of 
death  :  — 
Volunteers  to  the  front  —  let  us  hasten  to 
save  her  ! 

Carlos. 

ZUGURAMURDI,  \^th  Jilly  1 87 3. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  reception  of  the 
Prince  by  the  population  of  these  villages, 
there  may  be,  as  on  such  occasions  there 
generally  is,  some  exaggeration.  Yet  it 
is  not  incredible  nor  surprising  that  the 
veterans,  and  the  sons  of  the  veterans,  of 
Navarre  and  Guipuzcoa,  who  fought   so 


their  homes  after  a  long  or  a  short  ab- ;  long  for  the  grandfather,  and  who  have 
sence  ;  that  in  the  village  church  of  Zu-  \  never  wavered  m  their  fidelity,  after  so 
guramurdi  a  Te  Detim  was  sung  for  the  many  years  and  so  many  vicissitudes,  to 
living,  and  a  Requiem  for  those  who  had  the  religious  and  political  faith  of  their 
fallen  ;  and,  finally,  that  he  issued  the  fol-  fathers,  and  who  love  order,  should  give 
lowing  proclamation  on   the  day  of  his   a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Prince  who  pre- 

arriv^  : i  sents  himself   as  the  protector  of   both. 

!  But  a  short  time  since  few  would  have 
Volunteers!  after  invoking  the  blessing  and  |  j^^j^g^  ^h^t  the  representative  of  Ab- 
e  protection  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  I  have    „^i,5l-  _  ,„^„ij  u„  u,;i^^  k„  ^^^^  ^f    u;^ 


the  protection 
listened  to  the  voice  of  Spain  in  her  mortal 
agony,  and,  confident  of  your  courage  and 
your  loyalty,  I  once  more  come  among  you. 
Poor  as  you  are  in  resources,  but  rich  in  faith 
and  heroism,  you  have  carried  on  a  campaign 


solutism  would  be  hailed  by  some  of  his 
former  foes  as  their  deliverer  from  the 
most  hateful  of  all  despotisms,  the  des- 
potism of  the  demagogue.  While  there 
is  anarchy  everywhere,  on  sea  as  on  land 
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for  the  crews  of  the  ships  of  war  who 
have  mutinied  have  only  executed  the 
lesson  taught  them  by  Topete  in  the 
waters  of  Cadiz  five  years  ago,  and  have 
even  bettered  the  instruction  —  the  Carl- 
ists  continue,  at  least  up  to  the  date  at 
which  we  write,  to  make  steady  progress. 
They  frequently  receive  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  —  not,  as  before,  smug- 
gled on  dark  nights  through  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  but  in  the  open  day,  almost 
within  sight  of  important  towns,  and  at 
two  musket-shots  from  military  posts. 
Very  recently  a  steamer  landed  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  cargo  of  four 
thousand  muskets  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bidassoa,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
town  of  Fontarabia,  and  small  boats  em- 
ployed in  the  operation  were  openly  en- 
gaged by  the  insurgents.  While  one 
body  drawn  up  on  the  beach  protected 
the  landing,  another  of  over  two  thousand 
men  was  stationed  on  the  summit  of  Cape 
Higuer,  to  prevent  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  volunteer  force  of  Fonta- 
rabia. But  the  Carlists  are  now  so  con- 
fident that  they  do  not  seem  to  apprehend 
anything  from  the  inhabitants  of  these 
mountains. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
INDIAN  AND   GERMAN   FORESTS. 

With  an  extraordinarily  damp  climate 
and  plenty  of  barren  soil  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  we  have  left  our 
woods  very  much  to  the  care  of  nature, 
while  we  have  fed  our  fires  from  our  coal- 
fields and  peat  mosses,  and  imported  the 
better  part  of  our  timber.  It  is  true  that 
some  proprietors,  more  enlightened  than 
their  neighbours,  have  been  borrowing 
ideas  from  systems  practised  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  introducing  a  certain  method 
into  their  forest  management.  The  su- 
perintendents of  Crown  domains  —  nota- 
bly at  Windsor  and  in  the  New  Forest  — 
have  been  setting  examples  of  advance  in 
the  same  direction.  But  it  was  only  as 
they  became  alive  to  the  state  of  matters 
in  India  that  the  Government  took  up 
forestry  in  earnest.  The  population  of 
India  depends  on  its  forests  almost  en- 
tirely, and  as  these  extended  over  an 
enormous  area,  it  seemed  never  to  have 
occurred  to  any  one  that  their  resources 
could  be  anything  but  inexhaustible. 
However,  the  alarm  at  last  was  given, 
and  that  illusion  was  suddenly  dispelled. 
It  was  found  that  the  most  wanton  waste 


had  made  ravages  which  could  hardly 
be  repaired  in  generations  :  the  people 
hacked  timber  when  they  wanted  it,  with- 
out any  regard  to  housing  the  supply  ; 
devastation  by  fires  was  frequent  ;  there 
were  forest  nomadic  tribes  who  kept 
capriciously  clearing  fresh  spaces  by  in- 
cendiarism whenever  it  pleased  them  to 
change  their  dwelling-places  ;  in  short, 
destruction  was  proceeding  apace,  and 
the  authorities  did  not  interpose  a  mo- 
ment too  soon.  Fortunately,  when  they 
did  interpose,  they  interposed  to  some 
purpose,  and  a  regular  forest  staff  has 
been  established,  directed  by  eminently 
capable  men.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  educate  the  men  who  were  to  be 
placed  in  charge.  In  India  forestry  was 
an  unknown  art,  and  even  in  this  country 
it  had  been  very  much  neglected.  But 
in  France  considerable  attention  had 
always  been  paid  to  it,  while  in  Northern 
Germany  it  has  been  cultivated  as  a 
science.  Accordingly  young  men  des- 
tined for  the  Indian  forest  service  have 
been  sent  to  educate  themselves  in  the 
German  forest  schools,  for  in  Germany 
precept  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand, 
while  more  experienced  officials  have 
gone  thither  to  make  their  observations 
and  to  pick  up  what  hints  they  can  to 
carry  back  for  application  in  India.  It  is 
to  this  policy  that  we  owe  the  reports  of 
Captain  Walker,  Deputy  Conservator  of 
the  Madras  Forests,  which  have  been 
lately  published.  His  reports  are  the 
fruits  of  a  forest  tour  undertaken  in  the 
course  of  last  summer,  which  extended 
over  four  months  and  a  half,  and  carried 
him  through  forests  in  Hanover,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Baden. 
We  may  observe  by  the  way  that  they 
are  supplemented  by  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Brandis,  offering  valuable  suggestions  on 
the  professional  studies  of  forest  officers 
on  leave. 

We  imagine  few  people  have  formed  a 
conception  of  the  extent  of  the  remains 
of  the  vast  forest  that  once  stretched 
itself  all  over  Germany.  In  Hanover 
alone,  Captain  Walker  tells  us,  there  are 
900,000  acres  of  wood  under  State  man- 
agement ;  while  nearly  a  fourth  part  of 
the  area  of  Prussia  is  in  forest,  although 
the  half  of  that  is  in  private  hands.  As 
is  well  known,  the  forest  administration 
in  particular  districts  has  long  been 
famous,  especially  in  Thuringia  and  the 
Hartz  mountains.  In  North  Germany 
generally  the  responsibilities  are  allotted 
in  districts  among  a  carefully  organized 
body   of    officials,   presided    over  by  a 
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Forstdirektor,  who  fills  the  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  appointments  are 
fairly  remunerated  as  remuneration  goes 
in  Germany ;  and  they  are  so  eagerly 
sought  after  that  candidates  will  remain 
on  their  probation  for  years  at  their  own 
cost,  or  with  moderate  and  precarious 
pay,  in  the  hope  of  being  regularly  en- 
rolled in  the  corps  at  last.  In  Austria 
things  are  on  a  somewhat  different  footing. 
The  xA.ustrian  forests  are  magnificent  —  so 
magnificent,  indeed,  that  the  people  have 
been  in  the  way  of  taking  liberties  with 
them,  just  like  our  own  Indian  subjects, 
and  the  forests  management  has  been  neg- 
lected. Now  they  have  changed  all  that, 
and  the  State  is  doing  its  best  to  repair 
the  consequences  of  its  negligence.  But 
as  yet  the  Austrian  forest  service  is  com- 
paratively in  its  infancy,  and  the  pay  is 
very  indifferent.  We  may  give  an  idea 
of  what  the  system  is  when  fairly  organ- 
ized by  taking  Hanover  as  an  illustration. 
In  Hanover  the  staff  consists  of  the 
forest  director  and  over-forest  master  ; 
20  forest  masters  in  charge  of  divisions, 
who  constitute  a  council  of  management ; 
112  over-foresters  in  charge  of  districts  ; 
403  assistant  foresters  ;  343  under-forest- 
ers,  besides  occasional  labourers,  who 
are  employed  as  their  services  are 
wanted.  A  check  is  established  on  the 
finances  by  appointing  a  cash-keeper  to 
each  district ;  the  gross  income  is  esti- 
mated approximately  at  ;^30o,ooo,  while 
the  expenditure  amounts  to  ;^i 28,000. 
Even  in  North  Germany  it  is  only  com- 
paratively recently  that  many  of  the  for- 
ests have  been  worked  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. They  had  been  hampered  with 
troublesome  rights  of  common  and  servi- 
tudes, which  gave  communities  and  pri- 
vate persons  a  claim  to  take  liberties 
with  the  wood,  while  much  damage  was 
done  by  exercising  the  rights  of  grazing 
out  of  place  and  season.  It  has  been  the 
more  recent  policy  of  the  Government  to 
buy  up  all  these  rights,  dealing  very  lib- 
erally with  the  people,  and  Captain 
Walker  points  out  that  measures  of  this 
kind  are  absolutely  necessary  in  India. 
But  even  after  acquiring  these  rights  the 
Government  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 
the  forest  lands  generally  useful.  Where 
the  growth  of  the  trees  places  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  injury,  cattle  are  freely 
admitted,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
practicable  the  woods  are  thrown  open 
for  recreation.  As  for  the  foresters, 
even  in  the  lower  ranks,  they  are  highly 
educated  in  their  special  line.  They  are 
not  only  at  home  in   the   more  immedi-, 
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ately  practical  branches,  but  they  under- 
stand all  about  diseases  and  insect 
plagues  and  the  remedies  for  them.  Of 
merely  mechanical  woodcraft  they  are 
masters.  In  the  Black  Forest  especially, 
Captain  Walker,  with  all  his  Indian  ex- 
perience, marvelled  at  the  adroitness 
with  which  they  managed  to  bring  down 
great  trees,  so  that  in  their  fall  they 
should  not  injure  the  saplings.  Then 
they  have  certain  tools  in  use,  simple 
enough  in  appearance,  but  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  their  practised  hands, 
and  which  might  be  adopted  with  ad- 
vantage in  England  or  in  India.  The 
krempe,  for  instance,  something  between 
an  adze  and  a  pickaxe,  is  one  which  lays 
fast  hold  of  the  trunks  and  exerts  an  ex- 
traordinary leverage  ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  krempe  and  a  rope  or  two  Captain 
Walker  has  seen  half  a  dozen  men  do 
such'  work  as  they  use  elephants  for  in 
India. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with 
the  valuable  technical  information  Cap- 
tain Walker  collected  as  to  methods  of 
rotation,  clearing,  cutting,  sowing,  plant- 
ing out,  &c.  What  is  of  more  general 
interest  is  his  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Prince  Furstenberg's  forest  at  Rippoldau 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  The  for- 
est is  opened  up  in  all  directions  by  a 
regular  system  of  roads  arranged  in  two 
classes.  The  first  of  these  is  twice  the 
width  of  the  other  and  carefully  con- 
structed with  solid  masonry,  wooden 
bridges,  &c.  But  most  curious  are  the 
"  Riesen,"  or  slips,  down  which  the  timber 
is  shot  to  the  streams,  and  the  artificial 
modes  of  floating  the  interminable  rafts. 
The  slips  at  Rippoldau  are  about  six  feet 
wide,  and  pieces  of  wood  or  rollers  are 
placed  along  them  at  intervals  of  a  couple 
of  feet.  The  trough  is  formed  of  smooth 
timber  stripped  of  its  bark,  so  that  there 
shall  be  little  friction  on  the  stems  as  they 
glide  down  it.  Where  the  curve  is  too 
sharp  the  slip  is  disposed  at  something 
approaching  a  right  angle  ;  and  the  trunk 
which  has  been  shot  so  far  is  turned  by 
means  of  the  krempe,  and  then  launched 
forward  on  a  fresh  start.  Three  hundred 
stems  can  be  sent  down  one  of  those  slips 
in  a  single  day.  As  for  the  mode  of  float- 
ing the  timber,  that  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed,  as  Captain  Walker  remarks. 
The  little  mountain  stream  is  cleared  of 
its  boulders,  and  its  bed  prepared  with 
pieces  of  cross-timber  as  the  "  Riesen  " 
are.  The  water  is  dammed  back  in  res- 
ervoirs, and,  strange  to  say,  the  floating 
takes  place  when  the  stream  is  unusually 
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low.  The  floss  or  float  consists  of  stems 
of  full-grown  trees  loosely  knotted  to- 
gether at  the  ends  by  ropes  of  bark,  and 
the  length  of  the  whole  float  is  frequently 
2,000  feet.  "  My  first  impression,"  says 
Captain  Walker,  "  when  I  saw  the  float 
....  lying  zigzag  in  the  bed  of  a  moun- 
tain stream,  was  that  it  was  simply  impos- 
sible that  they  could  ever  be  floated,  still 
less  steered  down  the  stream  with  all  its 
windings  and  over  the  locks  and  rocks 
which  occurred  pretty  frequently."  The 
front  consists  of  two  or  three  stems 
abreast,  with  a  prow  formed  like  the  bow 
of  a  whale  boat.  "  When  all  is  ready,  the 
water  from  above  is  let  loose,  and  the 
raft  or  rafts  which  have  hitherto  been  ly- 
ing in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  has 
probably  not  more  than  a  foot  of  water  in 
it,  begins  to  float  a  little,  but  it  is  not  let 
go  until  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  has 
passed When  let  go  it  is  exceed- 
ingly curious  to  see  the  forward  part  dart 
off  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  several  pieces  or  links  which  have 
been  lying  zigzag  and  more  or  less  high 
and  dry,  gradually  uncoil  themselves  and 
follow  in  its  wake,  till  the  whole  dashes 
along  apparently  uncontrolled."  Strange 
to  say,  sometimes  when  the  decline  is 
steep,  the  raft  travels  faster  than  the 
water,  but  if  the  stoppages  are  not  too 
frequent,  it  can  do  its  fifty  miles  in  a  day. 
When  it  arrives  at  the  Kinzig  it  is  broken 
up  and  formed  into  those  large  rafts  which 
are  familiar  to  all  travellers  on  the  Rhine. 
In  short,  these  reports  of  Captain  Walk- 
er's will  be  found  to  combine  entertain- 
ment with  instruction,  and  had  we  more 
space  to  devote  to  them,  we  should  invite 
our  readers  to  accompany  him  on  his 
excursions  in  the  Scotch  and  Enghsh 
forests. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE   FOURTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

The  Fourth  of  September  is  a  dis- 
heartening anniversary  for  Frenchmen. 
It  recalls  an  opportunity  in  some  respects 
greatly  used  but  in  others  greatly  missed  ; 
and,  unfortunately,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
used,  it  has  to  all  appearance  left  no  re- 
sult behind  it,  while,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
missed,  it  already  fills  a  page  of  French 
history  and  may  fill  many  more.  The 
Revolution  which  took  the  place  of  the 
Empire  was  in  part  a  military  and  in  part 
a  political  act.  The  citizens  of  Paris 
found  themselves  without  a  Government 


at  the  moment  when  the  only  barrier  be- 
tween the  German  troops  and  the  capital 
had  been  hopelessly  overthrown.  They 
took  as  their  leaders  the  men  who  first 
offered  themselves  ;  and,  as  was  natural, 
the  men  who  first  offered  themselves  — 
who,  for  that  matter,  were  bound  to  first 
offer  themselves  — were  the  Deputies  for 
Paris.  The  Government  formed  by 
them  had  at  all  events  the  merit  of  ap- 
preciating the  immediate  need.  It  chris- 
tened itself  the  Government  of  National 
Defence,  and  before  long  its  members 
submitted  without  resistance  to  the 
leadership  of  the  only  man  who  had  any 
clear  conception  of  the  duties  which  that 
title  implied.  A  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Review^  who  has  studied  the  evidence 
given  by  the  French  generals  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Assembly,  says  that 
though  it  is  evident  that  M.  Gambetta 
gave  a  variety  of  orders  that  were  foolish, 
and  based  on  a  wrong  appreciation  of 
circumstances,  it  must  still  be  remem- 
bered that  M.  Gambetta  organized  and 
conducted  the  campaign  because  there 
was  nobody  else  to  do  it.  "  None  of  the 
generals  believed  that  they  could  do  any 
real  good,  .  .  .  and  the  schemes  which 
each  formed  for  doing  the  little  good  he 
thought  possible  often  seemed  absurd  to 
others  of  their  number.  It  was  because 
there  was  one  civilian  who  really  believed 
in  success,  who  formed  such  plans  as  he 
could,  and  insisted  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  on  having  them  tried,  that  France 
did  make  a  four  months'  fight  after  Se- 
dan." It  is  the  great  demerit  of  the 
French  Royalists  that  they  have  shown  a 
conspicuous  incapacity  for  realizing  this 
fact.  They  behaved  admirably  during  the 
war.  They  set  themselves  to  carry  out 
M.  Gambetta's  orders,  and  they  fought 
as  heartily  for  the  Republic  which  they 
hated  as  though  it  had  been  the  particular 
Monarchy  of  their  affections.  But  when 
the  war  was  over,  they  had  not  magna- 
nimity enough  to  remember  the  military 
side  of  M.  Gambetta's  work.  They 
boasted,  with  reason,  of  their  own  zeal 
during  the  four  months'  resistance  ;  they 
were  not  backward  in  setting  up  cla  ms 
to  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen 
founded  on  their  share  in  that  resistance  ; 
but  they  forget  that  but  for  M.  Gambet- 
ta there  would  have  been  no  resistance 
to  share.  This  was  why  we  qualified 
just  now  the  statement  that  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  used  has  left  no  result 
behind  it.  Military  results  it  has  not, 
for  France  was  more  completely  beaten 
in  January  187 1,  than  in  September,  1870. 
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But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  has 
not  left  a  political  result  —  whether  M. 
Gambetta's  name  will  not  yet  prove  to 
have  a  power  with  soldiers  and  peasants 
which  may  counterbalance  the  hatred  it 
excites  in  Legitimist  nobles  or  in  the  Or- 
leanist  bourgeoisie.  A  nation,  and  still 
more  an  army,  will  find,  if  possible,  some  I 
point  in  the  history  of  a  great  war  upon  | 
which  it  can  look  back  with  pride.  Where 
can  such  points  be  found  in  the  war  of 
1870,  except  under  M.  Gambetta's  dictat- 
orship ? 

The  civil  side  of  the  revolution  of  the 
Fourth  of  September  shows  an  oppor- 
tunity lost,  in  part  at  least,  through  the  | 
errors  of  its  friends.  The  Government 
of  National  Defence  had  no  right  to  con- 
sider itself  anything  more  than  a  Provis- 
ional Republic.  It  could  produce  neither 
a  title  by  popular  election  nor  even  a 
title  by  popular  ratification.  The  shouts 
of  a  chance  crowd  round  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  raised  it  to  power,  .and  M.  Gambet- 
ta  rightly  judged  that  military  necessities 
forbade  the  summoning  of  an  Assembly 
to  invest  it  with  any  more  legitimate 
character.  Once  in  power,  M.  Gambetta 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  strengthen 
the  Republic  by  all  manner  of  indirect 
means.  If  it  had  been  a  sacred  charge 
committed  to  him  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  French  people,  he  could  not 
have  determined  to  make  sound  Repub- 
lican views  the  one  passport  to  civil  em- 
ployment. As  regards  military  employ- 
ments he  went  on  a  different  plan.  In 
the  appointment  of  a  general,  says  the 
writer  quoted  above,  he  looked  to  noth- 
ing "except  his  supposed  capacity  of 
beating  the  enemy."  But  in  civil  mat- 
ters it  is  difficult  to  acquit  him  —  indeed, 
he  would  probably  not  ask  to  be  acquit- 
ted—  of  a  disposition  to  regard  the  ac- 
cidental prostration  of  all  other  parties 
in  France  as  a  gleam  of  political  sun- 
shine during  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
made  as  much  Republican  hay  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  times,  no  doubt,  in 
which  this  policy  answers  its  purpose, 
but  in  this  instance  we  cannot  but  think 
that  M.  Gambetta  misread  the  situation. 
It  was  clear  that  if  France  succeeded  in 
beating  back  the  Germans  the  Republic 
would  be  seated  firmly  enough,  and  in 
that  case  M.  Gambetta's  efforts  to  bring 
it  prematurely  into  existence  would  be 
unnecessary.  But  it  was  also  clear  that 
if  France  did  not  succeed  in  doing  this, 
the  Government  in  power  at  the  time  of 
the  final  defeat  would  need  immense  pru- 
dence to  enable  it  to  contend  against  the 
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unpopularity  in  which  it  would  naturally 
be  involved.  If  the  record  of  M.  Gam- 
betta's dictatorship  had  shown  no  dis- 
position to  commit  France  to  a  decision 
which  had  been  imposed  on  her  by  a 
mere  handful  of  her  people,  the  Repub- 
lic would  have  stood  a  better  chance  of 
being  accepted  as  the  permanent  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  After  all,  no 
party  occupied  so  good  a  position  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  completeness  of  M.  Thiers's  con- 
version to  views  which  he  had  been  op- 
posing all  his  life.  If  that  position  had 
been  maintained  with  more  modesty  in 
the  first  instance,  it  would  probably  have 
proved  considerably  stronger.  But  the 
genuine  tendency  of  a  large  part  of  the 
population  in  favour  of  Republican  in- 
stitutions was  certainly  checked  by  the 
recollection  of  M.  Gambetta's  habit  of 
administering  them  as  though  they  were 
a  divine  institution  to  the  validity  of 
which  popular  acceptance  was  altogether 
superfluous.  This  assertion  of  indefeasi- 
ble right  on  behalf  of  any  political  insti- 
tution invariably-  irritates  those  whom  it 
does  not  impose  upon,  and  in  France 
there  is  so  general  a  disposition  to  judge 
institutions  by  their  works  that  it  is  spe- 
cially unwise  to  put  forward  any  other 
claim.  No  doubt  the  dangers  which  now 
threaten  the  RepubHc  are  as  much  due 
to  the  cowardice  of  those  who  cannot  be- 
lieve for  long  together  that  their  purses 
are  safe  when  there  is  neither  King  nor 
Emperor  to  guard  them.  But  this  cow- 
ardice was  probably  increased  by  M. 
Gambetta's  resolution  to  set  up  the  Re- 
public at  any  cost.  A  Government  which 
does  not  ask  a  man's  consent  before  it 
makes  him  its  subject,  may  not  think  it 
any  more  necessary  to  ask  his  consent 
before  it  empties  his  pocket.  If  it  takes 
for  granted  his  readiness  to  submit  to  be 
ruled,  it  may  take  for  granted  his  readi- 
ness to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  ruling. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  FUTURE  OF  LABOUR. 

There  are  few  classes  of  men  willing 
to  resign  present  gains  for  the  sake  of 
future  benefits  or  to  look  forward  to  the 
welfare  of  posterity  as  a  compensation 
for  immediate  losses.  We  cannot  expect 
the  English  working  men,  with  their  im- 
perfect education,  their  bounded  views, 
and  their  violent  prejudices,  to  be  wiser 
in  this  respect  than   the  majority.     Yet 
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some    considerations,    very    striking     if 
somewhat  far-fetched,  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Stapleton  in   his  recent   lecture    on   the 
price  of  labour  at  Spittal,  ought  to  meet 
with  attention   even  from   English  work- 
men.    Arguing  the  matter  upon  merely 
economic  grounds,  as  some  persons  are 
inclined  to  argue  it,  there  is,  of  course, 
no  reason  why  the  working  man,  or  in- 
deed anybody  else,   should  look    to    the  | 
future  of  England  as  a  matter  of  public  i 
concern.     If  a  man  or  a  class  has  only  to  | 
think  of    the  pence  and  the   pounds    of , 
wages  and  profits,  the  simple  course  to  j 
pursue  is  to  cut  the  ties  of  country  alto- 
gether.    If  some  revolution  should  take  | 
place  in  the  labour  market  that  may  make  j 
it    impossible    for    England    to    compete  j 
with  other  parts  of  the  world  in  manufac-  j 
turing    industry,   the    English  labourers,  | 
according  to  the  stringent  school  of  econ-  j 
omists,  liave  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  i 
the  current  of  business,  and  to  avoid,  of  all : 
things,  being  stranded  upon  the  bank  ;  but ! 
working  men  are    Englishmen   after  all, 
and  they  cannot  help  thinking  sometimes,  | 
however  crudely  and  half-consciously,  of  | 
the    greatness    and    prosperity  of    their 
country.     Mr.  Disraeli  not  long  ago  re- 
marked   that    "once    patriotism    was    a 
boast,  and  now  it  is  a  controversy."     But 
the  high   philosophic   temper  which    re- 
gards patriotism  in  this  latter  light  has 
not  yet  been  widely  diffused  among  the 
working  classes.     The  prospect  of  indus- 
trial   annihilation    which    Mr.    Stapleton 
shadowed  forth  for  England  may  there- 
fore awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  working 
men,  whose  obstinate  folly,  he  contends, 
is  bringing  about  the  accomplishment  of 
his  predictions,  some  visitings   of    con- 
science at  least,  if  not  a  lively  and  perma- 
nent repentance.     It  cannot  be  pleasant 
for  a  working  man  to  feel  that  his  conflict 
with  capital,  of  which  he  is  so  irrationally 
proud,  is  hastening  the  evil  day  when  the 
factories  and  workshops  of  England  may 
be  closed,  and  when  the  business  of  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of   the  world  may 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  race 
enjoying  all  our  natural  advantages  and 
not  abusing  them  as  we  have  done.. 

It  is   Mr.   Stapleton's  notion  that  the 
destined  inheritors  of  our  industrial  pre- 
eminence  are    the    Chinese.      In    China 
labour    is,   even    according   to    Oriental 
ideas,  cheap  and  plentiful.     The  myriads  ! 
of  workers,  if  deficient  in  creative  genius,  I 
are  rtmarkable  for  their  aptitude  and  im- ' 
itative  skill,  and,  above  all,  there  are  vast  j 
beds  of  coal  and  masses  of  iron  ore  close  i 
to  the  popular  centres  of    the  country. 


'  Hitherto  the  stagnation  of  life  in  China 
!  has  been  proverbially  complete.  The 
I  isolation  of  Chinese  civilization  from  the 
'  rest  of  the  world  has  been  a  marvel  which 
I  has  perplexed  politicians  and  irritated 
j  merchants  beyond  bearing.  True,  of  late 
I  years  large  swarms  of  the  surplus  popu- 
I  lation  of  Cliina  have  sought  a  market  for 
[their  labour  beyond  the  seas,  on  the 
[  American  continent,  in  Australia,  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  spite  of  the  repugnance 
with  which  they  are  regarded  by  men  of 
Europea  1  descent,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
fairness with  which  they  have  often 
been  treated,  they  have  made  themselves 
felt  as  an  important  force  in  the  world's 
labour  market.  The  bitter  jealousy  with 
which  their  intrusion  has  been  regarded 
both  in  Australia  and  in  the  United 
States  bears  witness  to  the  economical 
effect  of  their  immigration.  In  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  severe  legislation  against 
the  intruders  has  frequently  been  threat- 
ened, and  in  .the  United  States  the  more 
irregular  penalties  of  lynch  law  have  been 
invoked  against  them.  In  spite  of  these 
restraining  influences  they  have  increased 
their  numbers  and  their  power  every- 
where. On  the  Pacific  Coast  they  are  a 
really  formidable  element  already  in  point 
of  numbers,  though  their  policy  whenever 
they  come  in  contact  with  white  men  has 
been  to  accept  inferiority,  to  undertake 
the  lowest  and  most  repulsive  forms  of 
labour,  but  at  any  rate  to  creep  steadily 
into  the  labour  market.  The  insolence 
of  the  Saint  Crispin  societies,  or  shoe- 
makers' trade  unions  of  Massachusetts, 
forced  upon  the  masters  of  that  State  the 
North  Adams  experiment.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Chinese  were  imported  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  though  they  were  ig- 
norant of  the  business  of  shoemaking 
before  their  importation,  they  learned  it 
so  rapidly  and  acquired  such  remarkable 
skill  that  the  unionists  of  the  State  were 
wild  with  fury  and  alarm.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  enterprise  will  in  time  be 
attempted  on  a  larger  scale,  though  for 
the  moment  it  is  said  to  have  failed, 
which,  we  may  take  it,  means  that  the 
European  and  American  labourers  have 
for  a  time  overawed  both  the  masters  and 
the  Chinese.  The  latter,  however,  have 
a  certain  persistence  of  purpose  which 
carries  them  far,  and  in  a  few  years  it  is 
certain  the  invasion  which  has  taken  such 
a  formidable  hold  upon  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  get  a  footing  in  the  Atlantic  States 
also. 

But  it  is  not  competition   in  this  form 
that  Mr.  Stapleton  apprehends  as  a  dan- 
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ger  to  English  industry.     The  emigrant   Western  civilization  has  been  preached 
workmen  of  China  are  not  likely  to  pour  ^  China  tended  to  bring  about  a  very  rapid 
into  Europe,  at  all  events  in  such  num- i  or  thorough  conversion  of  the   Chinese. 
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bers  as  would   materially  affect   the  de- 
mand for  labour.     It  is  the  Chinaman  in 


Perhaps,  indeed,  a  somewhat  less  urgent 
propagandism   would    have  more  readily 


China  who,  according  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  is  ;  achieved  the  ends  which  merchants  and 
the  really  formidable  competitor.  Cheap  '  missionaries  were  eager  for.  The  past, 
labour,  adaptive,  imitative,  and  versatile,  |  however,  cannot  be  undone,  and  though 
is  but  one  element  in  industrial  success,  the  Chinese  Government  in  its  present 
But  in  China,  according  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  I  form  is  likely  to  resist  to  the  uttermost 
all  the  necessary  elements  are  present  !  the  change  of  policy  which  would  give 
and  combined.  Manual  power,  skill,  coal  |  free  entrance  to  the  foreigner  and  to  the 
and  iron  are  there  ;  but  hitherto  they  i  civilization  of  the  foreigner,  the  people  of 
have  been  shut  up  from  the  outer  world  [  the  country  may  not  sympathize  with  their 
by  the  poHcyof  the  Chinese  Government,  rulers  ;  and,  if  one  day  they  should  get 
Is  there  any  probability  of  obtaining  the  j  rid  of  the  latter,  may  delight  in  over- 
reversal  of  this  policy  ?  We  can  only  j  throwing  the  fabric  which  the  Tartar 
argue  from  analogy  ;  and  the  analogy  of  ;  Emperors  built  up  so  elaborately  and 
Japan,  which  is  the  nearest,  is  at  the  ,  cherished  so  carefully.  When  that  time 
same  time  the  most  in  favour  of  it.  For  |  comes  the  competition  that  Mr.  Stapleton 
centuries  the  isolation  of  Japan  was  com- '  apprehends  may  seriously  threaten  the 
plete  and  more  obstinate  than  even  that  !  industrial  supremacy  of  England.  The 
of  China  ;  but  in  our  own  day,  and  at  one  |  evil  day  may  be  delayed  until,  with  our 
stroke,  all  the  barriers  that  dammed  up  coal  all  but  exhausted,  and  our  population 
the  energy,  the  curiosity,  and  the  aptitude  too  large  for  our  national  needs,  it  ceases 
of  that  remarkable  nation  were  broken  [  to  be  our  interest  any  longer  to  delay  it. 
down.  The  same  thing  may  happen  —  j  But  if  the  British  workman  perseveres 
those,  indeed,  who  are  most  intimately  in  continued  strikes  which  bring  whole 
acquainted  with  the  East  say  that  it  is  trades  to  a  standstill  for  months,  it  may 
most  likely  to  happen  —  in  China.  In  become  the  interest  of  all  the  world,  pro- 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  in-  j  ducers  and  consumers  alike,  to  seek  some 
herent  conservatism  of  the  Chinese,  the  {field  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  have  availed  j  business  of  production  where  these  bur- 
themselves    of    the    opportunities    given  !  dens  are  not  laid  upon  capitalists.     The 


them  of  competition  in  the  countries 
they  have  lately  invaded  indicates  plainly 
enough  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Japan- 
ese, are  naturally  as  little  prone  as  any 
Western  nation  to  a  stagnant  and  seclud- 
ed life.  We  do  not  know  what  changes 
may  be  in  progress  in  China,  or  how  soon 
the  revolution  that  is  certainly  coming 
will  come.  But  we  do  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  bonds  of  Government  have 
been  dangerously  relaxed,  that  the  cen- 
tralized power,  which  at  all  times  was 
strained  to  its  utmost  in  the  endeavour 
to  control  the  widely  separated  provinces 


energy  and  skill  of  the  British  workman 
protect  him  to  some  extent  against  the 
competition  of  cheaper  labour.  But  a 
point  may  be  reached  at  which  these  ad- 
vantages are  nullified. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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The  appearance  of  the  bazaars  at  Bu- 

sheer  is    squalid   in   the    extreme.     The 

vaulted  portions  consist  here  and   there 

of  the   Empire,  is   no  longer  capable  of  |  of  mud   bricks  with  openings  at   the  top 


putting  forth  strenuous  efforts  in  many  i  to  let   in  the  light  —  and  the  rain — most 
different  directions.  of  these  arches  being  constructed  of  rot- 

As  the  downfall  of  the  authority  of  the    ten  palm  branches,  with  a  canvas  cover- 


Tycoon  was  the  signal  for  a  revolution 


laid 


upon 


them.     The  bazaar  is  nar- 


not  only  in  the  form  of  government  but '  rower  than  usual   in  Persia,  and   is  lined 


in  the  popular  ideas  of  Japan,  so  a  sud- 
den disaster  or  a  slow  decay  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  China  may  at  any 
moment  precipitate  the  change  which  Mr. 
Stapleton  forecasts.  The  traditions  of 
the  Tartar  rule  at  Pekin  are  traditions  of 
isolation,  seclusion,  and  self-dependence. 
Nor  has  the   peculiar  manner  in  which 


with  the  ordinary  little  open  shops  on 
either  side.  Their  proprietors  sit  cross- 
legged  on  a  sort  of  splashboard  (here  not 
inappropriate),  and  patiently  await  the  de- 
crees of  Providence.  Sometimes,  as  we 
ourselves  have  occasionally  experienced, 
they  prefer  saying  "  That  is  not  for  sale  " 
to  taking  the  trouble  of  getting  up  and 
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handing  the  object  to  the  would-be  pur- 
chaser. Here  those  shops  that  were  they 
situated  in  the  Burlington-arcade  instead 
of  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  would 
be  called  "  haberdashers'  shops,"  were 
generally  the  neatest  and  best  arranged  ; 
and  the  goods  displayed  therein  were 
almost  always  of  English  manufacture. 
The  amount  of  common  wooden  matches 
(warranted  to  light  anywhere,  not  only 
"  on  the  box  " )  imported  from  Vienna  and 
sold  in  these  bazaars  is  enormous.  The 
tradesmen  at  Busheer  never  ask  more 
than  six  times  the  amount  they  mean 
eventually  to  take.  Some  Jews  have  es- 
tablished commercial  relations  with  Bu- 
sheer, as  indeed  they  have  with  most 
places  in  the  habitable  world.  One  of 
these,  Nazim  by  name,  had  a  shop  outside 
the  bazaar  much  frequented  by  the  un- 
fortunate European  exiles  in  the  place. 
After  the  manner  of  Jews  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  he  had  a  collection  of  the 
most  miscellaneous  objects  littered  about 
the  one  room  that  constituted  the  shop. 
Shirts,  pocket-books,  preserved  meats, 
Cavendish  tobacco,  cloth,  clay  pipes,  pot- 
ted anchovies,  and  old  coins,  were  a  few 
among  the  various  articles  in  which  he 
dealt.  In  fact,  Nazim  sold  or  bought  any- 
thing that  could  be  bought  or  sold.  One 
of  his  habitues  took  us  over  to  the  Jew's 
private  dwelling,  a  tumble-down  old 
house,  entered  by  a  narrow  door,  in  front 
of  which  a  bit  of  mud-wall  screened  the 
inner  court  from  view ;  for  the  harem 
was  on  one  side  of  this,  and  we  caught 
sight  of  one  dirty  petticoat.  Here  we  sat 
down  in  an  upper  chamber,  and  by  way 
of  commencing  business,  our  host  forced 
us  to  imbibe  some  strong  ginger  wine. 
After  this  he  produced  a  stock  of  old 
coins,  and  we  purchased  a  few  of  them, 
although  this  is  a  hazardous  venture  in  ! 
Persia,  unless  the  buyer  understands  the 
science  of  numismatics  thoroughly,  which 
neither  of  us  did.  Vast  numbers  of  coins 
are  continually  offered  for  sale  to  the 
traveller,  and  some  fifty  per  cent,  of  these 
are  well  executed  counterfeits.  The 
learned,  however,  in  such  matters  some- 
times pick  up  very  curious  coins,  as  yet 
unknown  in  Europe.  We  also  purchased 
a  small  carpet,  for  among  his  other  stock- 
in-trade  the  Jew  —  an  honest  fellow,  by 
the  way  —  sold  carpets.  In  Persia,  those 
without  any  pile  and  of  the  closest  texture 
are  the  most  sought  after.  These  come 
from  Keoman,  to  the  east  of  Shiraz. 
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From  The  Oriental. 
IN   INDIA. 


Tigers  are  sometimes  exceeding  fas- 
tidious in  their  attacks  upon  the  genus 
homo.  When  gorged  they  will  often  suf- 
fer the  intruder  to  pass  unmolested,  sat- 
isfying themselves  with  a  defiant  grin 
and  a  surly  growl.  At  other  times  again 
—  be  the  larder  recently  replenished  or 
otherwise — either  in  the  spirit  of  insa- 
tiate animosity  to  man  or  with  an  eye  to 
future  provant,  the  brute  will  slay  the 
most  inoffensive  passenger.  As  though 
in  sheer  contempt,  he  will  sometimes 
leave  his  victim  untouched  to  rot  under 
a  tropical  sun.  At  other  times,  he  will 
return  to  the  carcase  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  to  feed  on  it  leisurely.  These 
are  facts  with  which  the  Shikarries^  or 
persons  who  may  be  employed  to  exter- 
minate the  tiger  in  India,  should  be  made 
acquainted,  or  in  the  comprehensive 
scheme  now  meditated,  the  employes  will 
only  be  adding  to  the  numerous  victims 
of  hunger  and  ferocity.  There  is  little 
else  to  be  said  about  the  tiger  tribe.  Un- 
aware as  we  are  of  the  place  they  fill  in 
the  economy  of  Nature,  we  earnestly  de- 
sire their  extinction  in  the  name  of  our 
common  humanity  by  any  of  the  methods 
available  to  the  Government.  They  are 
apparently  useless.  Tiger  flesh  is  car- 
rion, his  skin  has  ceased  to  be  a  curiosity, 
or  to  possess  a  commercial  value,  his  skull 
is  in  every  surgery,  or  grins  at  the  shop- 
window  of  the  taxidermist.  He  is  not 
even  ornamental.  Let  him  be  annihi- 
lated by  all  means.  Although  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs  we  have  only  had  the 
royal  tiger  in  our  mind,  there  are  many 
animals  of  the  same  ^<?;z?/j-,  inhabitants  of 
the  Indian  forest,  which  might,  with 
equal  advantage,  be  improved  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  lion,  the  leopard,  the 
wolf,  the  hyaena,  the  lynx,  the  wild  cat, 
the  jackal,  the  wild  dog,  are  alike  the 
enemy  of  our  species,  and,  excepting  that 
they  also  prey  upon  the  lesser  fauncB, 
and  keep  down  their  number,  are  of  no 
apparent  utility.  We  might  make  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  a  few  cheetahs  (leop- 
ards), for  they  can  be  tamed  to  hunt  the 
antelope  and  the  fallow  deer.  Placed  on 
a  platform  which  occupies  the  upper  part 
of  a  rude  country-cart,  and  tended  by  his 
trainer,  the  cheetah  is  kept  in  hand  and 
hooded  until  the  game  is  in  sight ;  then, 
slipped,  he  runs  the  deer  in  a  semicircle, 
and  getting  near  enough  for  a  spring,  he 
throws  his  forelegs  round  the  hindlegs 
of  the  deer,  and  having  thus  tripped  him 
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up,  seizes  him  by  the  throat  with  a  merci- 
less grasp  which  he  seldom  relaxes  till 
he  tastes  blood. 

Next  to  tiger-hunting,  there  is  no  sport 
in  India  which  more  powerfully  com- 
mends itself  to  men  who  can  ride  and 
employ  some  muscular  force  of  the  right 
arm,  than  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar. 
The  operations  of  the  ploughman  have 
naturally  contracted  the  feeding-ground 
of  the  swine ;  but  even  in  its  circum- 
scription there  is  still  a  wide  field  for 
"  pig-sticking."  As  long  as  there  exists 
a  sugar-cane  Khet  (plantation),  and  ani- 
mals enough  are  left  to  breed  from,  there 
will  never  be  a  scarcity  of  sounders  of 
hog.  In  the  west  and  south-east  of  India 
are  found  the  hunting-grounds  where  the 
porcine  game  swarms,  and  the  Arab  is 
the  best,  because  the  most  surefooted, 
horse  that  can  be  mounted  in  pursuit  of 
that  particular  kind  of  game.  Armed 
only  with  the  spear,  urging  the  horse  to 
speed  in  the  chase,  and  employing  nerve 
in  encountering  the  boar's  charge,  the 
sportsman  will  find  his  blood  healthily 
stirred  and  his  mind  exhilarated  in  the 
gallant  pastime.     And  it  is  not  without 
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other  rewards  than  the  sensation  of 
umph  and  the  tension  of  the  muscles 
the  flesh  of  the  mighty  boar  is  not  alto- 
gether despicable  even  in  India,  and  his 
skull,  with  formidable  tusks  protruding, 
forms  an  enviable  ornament  in  the  halls 
of  sportsmen  at  home.  The  fox  has  sup- 
plied British  poets  with  themes  for  song 
for  many  generations  ;  no  better  proof 
can  be  offered  of  the  popularity  of  the 
boar  than  the  fact  of  his  having  equally 
inspired  the  versifiers  of  the  East.  We 
can  count  upon  our  fingers  at  least  a 
dozen  songs  of  a  very  high  order  of 
merit.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the 
subject  of  the  large  game  of  India,  but 
the  subject  is  still  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. The  deer  of  the  Himalayas,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  buffalo,  and  the  wild  ele- 
phant, would  each  supply  a  theme  of 
much  interest.  The  destruction  of  the 
last-named  animal  has  recently  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  Government,  for  his  value, 
when  he  has  been  caught  and  tamed, 
more  than  counterpoises  the  mischief  of 
his  existence  in  the  destruction  of  trees, 


Prof.  Waltenhofen  finds  that  when  a 
card  is  coated  with  glycerine  on  one  side,  and 
points  connected  with  conductors  leading  to 
the  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar,  or  the  terminals 
of  a  Ruhmkorff  coil,  are  placed  in  contact 
with  opposite  sides,  but  not  exactly  opposite 
each  other,  the  positive  in  contact  with  the 
coated  side,  the  perforation  by  the  discharge 
will  invariably  be  opposite  to  the  positive 
point  instead  of  the  negative,  as  in  Lullin's 
experiment.  We  give  this  on  the  authority  of 
the  Telegraphic  Journal  for  the  15th  of 
August. 


We  learn  from  the  Eastern  Budget  that 
"the  Russian  Government  has  suspended  for 
the  present  the  appointment  of  women  to  tel- 
egrah  oifices,  on  the  ground  that  the  number 
of  women  already  employed  in  these  duties  is 
too  large.  This  measure,  and  the  decree  re- 
cently issued  against  the  women-students  in 
the  university  of  Zurich,  are  very  unfavourably 
criticized  in  the  Russian  press.  It  is  observed 
that  women  in  Russia  are  now  deprived  of  al- 
most the  only  m^ans  by  which  they  can  earn 
their  living,  and  that  even  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education  are  denied  them,  as  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  educational  estab- 


lishments in  Russia  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
are  forbidden  to  go  abroad."  The  number  of 
English  ladies  who  find  employment  in  Russia 
as  governesses  is  often  quoted  in  this  island  as 
a  matter  of  congratulation.  It  can  hardly  be 
regarded  so  favourably  in  Russia  ;  the  demand 
for  foreign  governesse's  must  there  be  looked 
upon  as  synonymous  with  want  and  suffering 
on  the  part  of  those  who  from  the  restrictive 
policy  of  the  Home  Government  are  prevented 
from  supplying  their  places. 


The  Marquis  of  Lothian  is  setting  a  good 
example  to  those  titled  owners  of  MSS.  who 
neither  use  them  nor  let  any  one  else  do  so. 
He  is  not  only  allowing  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  to  print  his  unique  Anglo-Saxon 
Homilies  of  the  tenth  century,  but  he  is  also 
printing,  at  his  own  cost,  a  selection  of  the 
most  interesting  political  letters  among  his 
ancestors'  correspondence,  for  presentation  to 
the  Roxburghe  Club,  and  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Bannatyne  Club.  This  latter  work 
is  being  edited  by  Mr. '  David  Laing,  the 
founder  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Banna- 
tyne Club,  who  was  its  guiding  spirit  during 
its  long  and  useful  life.  Athenaeum. 
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UNDER   THE    SURFACE,    ETC. 


UNDER  THE  SURFACE. 

On  the  surface,  foam  and  roar, 

Restless  heave  and  passionate  dash ; 

Shingle  rattle  along  the  shore. 

Gathering  boom  and  thundering  crash. 

Under  the  surface,  soft  green  light, 
A  hush  of  peace  and  an  endless  calm, 

"Wind  and  waves  from  a  choral  height 
Falling  sweet  as  a  far-off  psalm. 

On  the  surface,  swell  and  swirl, 

Tossing  weed  and  drifting  waif. 
Broken  spars  that  the  mad  waves  whirl. 

Where    round  wreck-watching  rocks    they 
chafe. 

Under  the  surface,  loveliest  forms. 
Feathery  fronds  with  crimson  curl,  — 

Treasures  too  deep  for  the  raid  of  storms  — 
Delicate  coral  and  hidden  pearl. 

II. 
On  the  surface,  lilies  white, 

A  painted  skiff  with  a  singing  crew, 
Sky  reflections  soft  and  bright. 

Tremulous  crimson,  gold,  and  blue. 

Under  the  surface,  life  in  death. 

Slimy  tangle  and  oozy  moans. 
Creeping  things  with  watery  breath. 

Blackening  roots  and  whitening  bones. 

On  the  surface,  a  shining  reach, 

A  crystal  couch  for  the  moonbeam's  rest, 

Starry  ripples  along  the  beach, 

Sunset  songs  from  the  breezy  west. 

Under  the  surface,  glooms  and  fears, 
Treacherous  currents,  swift  and  strong, 

Deafening  rush  in  the  drowning  ears.  — 
Have  ye  rightly  read  my  song  ? 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 

Good  Words. 


WINTER  AT   MENTONE. 

Come,  let  us  sit  besidje  the  twisted  boles 

Of  olives  always  green,  by  scarps  defended, 
Absorb  the  partial  summer  in  our  souls 

And  dream  the   reign   of  ice   and  mistral 

ended, 
And  mark  the  torrent's  foam  and  sunshine 
blended. 
And  citron  slopes  all  golden  meet  the  shoals 
O'er  which  the   heaving  sapphire  sea,  ex- 
tended 
Into  a  cove  of  palm  and  aloes,  rolls. 
Talk  not  of  winter  while  the  labiate  flowers 

Breathe  choicest  odours  from  vermilion  lips, 
And  villas  hide  themselves  in  leafy  bowers. 

Nor  any  clouds  the  faithful  sun  eclipse, 
Nor   changing   climate   comes  with   changing 
hours, 
Nor  biting  frost  the  orange-blossom  nips. 
Temple  Bar. 


PARTED. 

Fair  scenes  in  thought's  dominions  dwell, 

When  we  have  wandered  far  away  ; 
Soft  strains  through  memory's  caverns  swell. 

Though  every  chord  hath  ceased  to  play. 
So,  thy  kind  voice,  thine  earnest  face. 

From  fond  remembrance  nought  shall  sever, 
Though  from  my  path  thine  every  trace 

Hath  passed  away  forever. 

When  some  bright  dream  of  vanished  hours 

Is  in  thy  heart  upspringing. 
When  some  loved  song  through  fancy's  bow'rs 

In  faded  tones  is  ringing, 
When    some  faint   chord,   long  hushed    and 
mute, 

'Neath  memory's  touch  doth  quiver, 
Then,  think  of  one  whose  wayward  foot 

Hath  passed  away  forever. 

The  Month.  E.  H. 


THE  OLD   LOVE. 


You  love  me,  only  me.     Do  I  not  know  ? 
If  I  were  gone  your  life  would  be  no  more 
Than  his  who,  hungering  on  a  rocky  shore, 
Shipwrecked,  alone,  observes  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  hopeless  ocean  widening  forth  below, 
And  is  remembering  all  that  was  before. 
Dear,  I  believe   it,  at  your  strong  heart's 
core 
I  am  the  life  ;  no  need  to  tell  me  so. 
And  yet  —  Ah  husband,  though  I  be  more  fair, 
More  worth  your  love,  and  though  you  loved 
her  not, 
(Else  must  you  have  some  different,  deeper, 

name 
For  loving  me)  dimly  I  seem  aware, 

As    though    you   conned    old    stories  long 
forgot, 
Those    days  are  with  you  —  hers  —  before  I 


The  mountain  traveller,  joyous  on  his  way, 
Looks  on  the  vale  he  left  and  calls  it  fair. 
Then  counts  with  pride  how  far  he  is  from 
there, 
And    still    ascends.    And  when    my   fancies 

stray. 
Pleased  with  light  memories  of  a  bygone  day, 
I  would  not  have  again  the  things  that  were. 
I  breathe  their  thought  like  fragrance  in  the 
air 
Of  flowers  I  gathered  in  my  childish  play. 
And  thou,  my  very  soul,  can  it  touch  thee 
If  I  remember  her  or  I  forget  ? 
Does  the  sun  ask  if  the  white  stars  be  set  ? 
Yes,  I  recall,  shall  many  times,  maybe. 
Recall  the  dear  old  boyish  days  again, 
The  dear   old  boyish  passion.  Love,   what 
then  ? 

Corahill  Magazine. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
BEAUMARCHAIS   AND   HIS  TIMES.* 

Le    Mariage    de  Figaro,"  Beaumar- 
chais'  masterpiece,  formed  an  epoch  in 
the  dramatic,  social,  and  political  annals 
of  France.     Napoleon  called  it  the  Revo- 
lution already  in  action.     The  author  was 
the   type,  the  living,   breathing,   varying, 
multiform    type,  of  his  times.     There  is 
no  eighteenth  century   without  him,  said 
Sainte-Beuve,    any    more    than    without 
Voltaire,  Mirabeau,  or  Diderot.     His  ad- 
venturous, tumultuous  career,  marked  by 
the  stranges  t  alternations  of  fortune,  might 
be  simultaneously  presented  as  an  excit- 
ing   romance  and  studied  as    the    most 
instructive  introduction  to  his  play.     We 
cannot  say  that  M.  de  Lomdnie  has  made 
the  best  of  his  subject.     His  views    are 
just,  his  criticisms  sound,  and  he  has  dis-  ' 
played  a  rare  amount  of    discriminating 
research  in  the  collection  of  his  materials, 
which    are  rich  and    valuable  ;  but  they 
have  been  arranged  and  worked  up  with 
little  regard  to  artistic  effect :  the  interest 
of  the  narrative  is  marred  by  minuteness  ' 
of  detail,  as  well  as  by  want  of  due  pro 


moted  amongst  all  a  rivalry  of  good  man- 
ners and  language,  which  has  now  com- 
pletely disappeared."'  This  theory  is 
confirmed  by  one  of  Beaumarchais'  let- 
ters to  his  father  from  Madrid  in  1765: 
—  "  The  bourgeoises  of  Madrid  are  the 
most  foolish  creatures  in  the  universe, 
very  different  from  what  is  seen  amongst 
us,  where  all  conditions  have  acquired 
the  bon  air  et  le  bel  espritP  There  is  also 
a  letter  from  the  father  to  the  son,  be- 
tokening a  degree  of  cultivation  not  usual 
in  his  class  :  — 

I  have  been  five  days  and  four  nights  with- 
out eating  or  sleeping,  and  without  ceasing  to 
cry  out.  In  the  intervals  when  I  suffered  less, 
I  read  Grandison,  and  in  how  many  things  have 
I  not  found  a  just  and  noble  affinity  between 
my  son  and  Grandison  !  Father  of  thy  sisters, 
friend  and  benefactor  of  thy  father,—  if  Eng- 
land, I  said,  has  her  Grandison,  France  has 
her  Beaumarchais  —  with  this  difference,  that 
the  English  Grandison  is  only  a  fiction  of  an 
agreeable  writer,  whilst  the  French  Beaumar- 
chais really  exists  for  the  consolation  of  my 
decline. 

There  was  little  afifinity  with  Grandison 


portion  in  the  parts  ;  and  altogether  we  j  '^"^  boyhood   or  in    youth.     Bred    up   an 
incline   to  think  that  our  best   mode  of 
proceeding  will  be  to  give  an   outline  or 
summary  of  the  strictly  biographical  por- 
tions of  his  work. 

Beaumarchais,  who  is  even  less  known 
to  the  general  public    by    his    veritable 


only  son  with  five  sisters,  he  was  the 
spoilt  child  of  the  establishment ;  and 
the  irrepressible  joyousness  and  levity 
of  his  disposition  were  constantly  leading 
him  into  every  sort  of  folly.  In  the 
Preface    to    "  Cromwell,"  to    prove    the 


patronymic  than   Voltaire,  began  life  as  i  necessity  of  allying  the  comic  with  the 


Pierre-Augustin  Caron.  He  was  born 
January  24th,  1742,  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker in  the  Quartier  St.  Denis,  which, 
although  deemed  the  Boeotia  of  Paris, 
can  lay  claim  to  Beranger,  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  and  Scribe,  the  son  of  a  silk-mer- 
chant. The  family  of  Caron  occupied  so 
humble  a  position,  that  M.  de  Lom^nie 
pauses  to  account  for  their  comparative 
refinement  of  tone  and  elevation  of 
thought  by  the  existence  of  a  Court  aris- 
tocracy, "  which  mixing  more  and  more 
with  the  classes  of  the  bourgeoisie,  with- 
out being   confounded    with  them,    pro- 

*  Beaumarchais  et  son  Temps:  Etudes  sur  la 
Sociiii  en  France  au  XVI lie  Si}c/e,  d'aprbs  des  Do- 
cuments Incdiis.  Par  Louis  de  Lomdnie,  de  1'  Acaddmie 
Frangaise.  Troisifeme  Edition,  revue  et  corrig($e.  Paris, 
J873. 


j  tragic  element,  Victor  Hugo  insists  that 
this  contrast  is  found  in  the  authors 
themselves  :  —  "  These  Democrituses  are 
also  Heraclituses  ;  Beaumarchais  was 
morose  :  Moliere,  sombre  :  Shakespeare, 
melancholy.''  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a 
man  of  genius  naturally,  if  not  necessa- 
rily susceptible  and  impressible,  will  be 
found  alternating  between  gaiety  and  de- 
spondency.  L Allegro  and  //  Penseroso 
are  sister  poems.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Moliere  was  habitually  sombre,  or 
Shakespeare  constitutionally  sad  ;  and  all 
available  evidence,  external  and  internal, 
negatives  the  supposition  that  Beaumar- 
chais was  morose.  The  contrary  was  so 
notoriously  the  fact,  that  when  (having 
been  married  only  twice)  he  was  accused 
iof  poisoning  three  wives,  Voltaire,  who 


BEAUMARCHAIS    AND    HIS    TIMES. 


disliked  him,  said,  "  This  Beaumarchais 
is  not  a  poisoner  :  he  is  too  droll  ;  "  and, 
again,  "  I  persist  in  my  belief  that  so  gay 
a  man  cannot  be  of  the  Locusta  family."  , 
There  were  innumerable  occasions  when, ; 
without    hoping    against    hope,    without 
congeniality   combined   with    hardihood,  I 
without  glowing,  electrical    sympathy — ! 
compelling  energy,  he  would  have  been  ' 
lost  ;  when,  like  Charles  Surface,  he  kept ; 
his  spirits  because  he  could  not  afford  to  } 
part  with  them.  j 

All  we  are  told  of  his  education  is,  that  j 
he   was    sent    to    the    College    (Anglice ! 


school)   of   Alfort ;    that,  though   an   apt 


scholar,    he    gave     slight    indication    of 
capacity,  and  that  he  was  apprenticed  to 
his  father,  with  the  view  of  succeeding  to 
the   business,   at  thirteen.     This   is   the 
precise  age  of  Cherubin,  the  precocious 
page  whose  heart  beats  at  the  rustling  of 
a  petticoat  ;  and  it  is  a  plausible  specula- 
tion of  the  biographers,  that  the  page  was 
copied  from  the  life.     Some  verses  com- 
posed   by  Beaumarchais    at    the    period 
have  been  preserved,  fully  justifying  the 
appellation    of  polisson,  which   is  indis- 
criminately applied   by  himself   to  both 
copy   and   original.     With    an    excessive 
fondness  for  music,  which  made  him  neg- 
lect his  trade,  he  is  said  to  have  united 
other  less  innocent  tastes,  and  his  father 
strove  in  vain-  to  subdue  his  turn  for  dis- 
sipation  and   extravagance.      In    one   of 
the  numerous  diatribes  levelled  at  him  in 
the  height  of  his  celebrity,  he  is  described 
as    turned    out  of  house   and   home   at  \ 
eighteen,  and  forming  one  of  a  strolling  i 
party  of  jugglers.     That  he  was  banished 
from  the  paternal  roof  is  true,  but  this  j 
was  no  more  than  a  temporary  and  pro- : 
visional  expedient  for  the  reformation  of  : 
his    morals   and   his   ways.     He  was  re-  j 
ceived  by  friends  with  the  connivance  of  j 
the  family,  and  when  it  was  thought  that  I 
a  sufficiently  impressive  lesson  had  been  j 
conveyed  he  was  taken  back,  upon  con- 1 
ditions    which    show    that  the  profligate 
sons  of  those  days  could  not  resist  pater- 
nal rule  with  impunity.     One  of  them  ran 
thus : —  ! 

4.  You  will  give  up  your  unlucky  music 
altogether,  and  (above  all)  the  company  of 
young  people.     I  will  tolerate  neither.     Both 


have  been  your  ruin.  However,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  your  weakness,  I  allow  you  the 
violin  and  the  flute,  but  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  you  never  play  on  either  till  after 
supper  on  working  days,  and  never  in  the  day- 
time ;  and  that  you  do  not  disturb  the  repose 
of  our  neighbours  nor  my  own. 

The  conditions  were  signed  by  the  cul- 
prit with  the  deepest  sense  of  humiliation 
and  apparently  in  good  faith  ;  for,  in  less 
than  two  years  he  had  obtained  that 
celebrity  in  his  profession  which  was  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  father's  wishes  or 
expectations  in  his  behalf.  In  December, 
1753?  he  addressed  a  letter  (his  first  ap- 
pearance in  print)  to  the  editor  of  the 
"Mercure,"  in  which  he  laid  claim  to 
the  invention  of  a  new  escapement  for 
watches,  stolen  from  him  by  one  Sieur 
Lepante,  and  concluded  by  proposing  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  Academy.  The 
affair  having  made  noise  enough  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Comte  de 
Saint-Florentin,  a  high  official,  two  Com- 
missioners were  named  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Academy  ;  and  their  decision  was 
not  merely  that  the  invention  belonged  to 
Beaumarchais,  but  that,  for  watches,  it 
was  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  yet 
hit  upon  and  the  most  difficult  of  execu- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  year  following, 
June  76,  175s,  he  alludes  to  this  and  oth- 
er mechanical  improvements  in  terms 
showing  that  he  had  obtained  some  illus- 
trious customers  by  his  ingenuity  :  — 

By  these  means  I  make  watches  as  flat  as 
they  are  called  for,  flatter  than  have  hitherto 
been  made,  without  in  any  respect  diminishing 
their  goodness.  The  first  of  these  simplified 
watches  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King.  His 
Majesty  has  had  it  for  a  year,  and  is  quite 
satisfied  with  it.  I  have  also  had  the  honour, 
within  these  few  days,  of  presenting  a  watch 
to  Madame  de  Pompadour  of  this  new  con- 
struction, the  smallest  ever  made ;  it  is  only 
four  lines  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  line  in  thickness  between  the  plates. 

This  letter  is  signed  Car oti  fits' Hor- 
loger  dii  Rot.  In  a  preceding  letter,  July, 
1754,  he  says  that  the  King  has  ordered  a 
facsimile  of  the  watch  made  for  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  and  that  all  the  lords  were 
following  the  example,  each  eager  to  be 
served  first.  Till  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
he  was  content  with  his  prosperous  busi- 
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ness  as  a  watchmaker,  and  it  was  an  inci- 
dent connected  with  it  that  led  to  his 
throwing  it  up  and  turning  courtier,  in 
the  hope  of  contending  for  the  prizes  of 
love  and  ambition  with  his  customers. 
He  had  one  main  requisite  for  success 
on  an  arena  where  so  much  depended  on 
the  favour  of  the  fair.  "  No  sooner  did 
Beaumarchais  appear  at  Versailles,  than 
the  women  were  struck  by  his  lofty 
stature,  his  well-proportioned  figure,  the 
regularity  of  his  features,  his  clear  and 
animated  complexion,  his  confident  look  ; 
by  that  commanding  air  which  seemed  to 
raise  him  above  all  around,  and,  above 
all,  by  that  involuntary  ardour  which 
glowed  in  him  at  the  sight  of  them."  A 
shade  of  coxcombry  did  no  harm  :  and 
that  there  was  something  more  than  a 
shade,  may  be  inferred  from  a  sentence 
in  one  of  his  later  pamphlets  :  Sij''etais 
un  faty  s'eiisuit-il  que  f  etais  u?i  ogre  ? 
It  was  not,  however,  to  any  of  the  great 
ladies  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  first 
step  in  his  advancement.  The  wife  of 
one  of  the  minor  functionaries  —  contro- 
leiir  clerc  d'office  de  la  maison  du  rot, 
which  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with 
deputy  clerk  of  the  royal  kitchen  —  hav- 
ing seen  him  at  Versailles,  called  at  his 
shop  in  Paris  under  the  pretence  of 
bringing  a  watch  to  repair.  She  was  a 
handsome  woman  of  about  thirty,  with 
an  old  atid  infirm  husband.  They  came 
to  an  understanding  at  a  glance.  The 
young  artist  requested  permission  to  be 
personally  the  bearer  of  the  watch  when 
repaired.  The  favourable  impression 
was  rapidly  improved  ;  and  the  husband 
after  complacently  sanctioning  their  inti- 
macy for  some  months,  was  induced  to 
make  over  his  office,  in  consideration  of 
an  annuity,  to  Beaumarchais,  who  was 
formally  installed  in  it  by  royal  brevet  of 
November  9,  1755. 

Behold  him  now  released  from  the 
degrading  trammels  of  a  mechanical  trade, 
with  his  foot  on  the  rong  —  a  very  low 
one,  we  must  allow  —  of  the  ladder  of 
Court  preferment.  The  succeeding  rongs 
were  not  attained  or  attainable  by  merit ; 
they  were  a  mere  matter  of  money  like 
the  first.  The  explanation  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  passage   in  the  "  Persian 
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Letters"  of  Montesquieu:  "The  King 
of  P>ance  has  no  mines  of  gold,  like  the 
King  of  Spain,  his  neighbour  ;  but  he 
has  more  wealth,  for  he  draws  it  from  the 
vanity  of  his  subjects,  more  inexhausti- 
ble than  mines.  He  has  been  seen  un- 
dertaking or  sustaining  great  wars,  hav- 
ing no  other  funds  than  titles  of  honour 
for  sale  ;  and,  by  a  prodigy  of  human 
pride,  his  troops  were  paid,  his  fortified 
places  suppHed,  his  fleets  equipped." 
Ingenuity  was  racked  to  invent  offices  or 
sinecures  carrying  rank  or  title  ;  and  the 
existing  ones  were  multiplied  at  will. 
There  were  sixteen  coiitroleurs  clercs 
when  Beaumarchais  joined  the  band, 
with  whom  he  did  not  remain  long.  His 
predecessor  added  to  the  obligation 
already  conferred  by  dying  soon  after- 
wards, and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
prescribed  year  of  mourning  the  widow 
bestowed  her  hand  on  the  young  Caron, 
who,  three  months  after  the  marriage,  at 
the  beginning  of  1757,  assumed  the  name  of 
de  Beaumarchais  in  right  of  a  fief  belong- 
ing to  his  wife.  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  fief,  whether  it  had  any  local  exist- 
ence or  was  a  fief  of  pure  phantasy,  his 
biographers  are  confessedly  unable  to 
declare  ;  and  he  must  have  winced  at  the 
sarcasm  of  his  fellest  adversary,  Goez- 
man  :  *'  The  Sieur  Caron  borrowed  from 
one  of  his  wives  the  name  of  Beaumar- 
chais, which  he  lent  to  one  of  his  sisters." 
His  clerkship  did  not  confer  nobility, 
a  privilege  restricted  to  the  more  highly- 
priced  offices  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1761, 
that  he  became  regularly  entitled  to  the 
coveted  prefix  de  by  the  purchase  for  %$,- 
000  francs  of  the  nominal  charge  of  secre- 
taire du  rot.  Ironically  referring  to  this 
transaction  in  1773,  he  writes  :  "I  must 
take  time  to  consider  whether  I  ought  not 
to  be  offended  at  seeing  you  thus  rumma- 
ging in  the  archives  of  my  family,  and 
recalling  my  ancient  origin  which  was 
almost  forgotten.  Are  you  aware  that  I 
can  lay  claim  already  to  twenty  (twelve) 
years  of  nobility:  that  this  nobility  is 
honestly  mine,  in  good  parchment,  sealed 
with  the  great  seal  of  yellow  wax  :  that  it 
is  not,  like  that  of  many,  uncertain  and 
oral ;  and  that  no  one  could  contest  it 
with  me,  for  I  have  the  receipt  {fen  ai  la 
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quittance)?''''  WellmayM.de  Lom^nie 
exclaim  that  this 7  ^en  ai  la  quittance  says 
more  in  its  comic  insolence  than  hun- 
dreds of  books  on  the  degradation  of  the 
aristocratic  principle  in  France. 

To  regain,  as  a  gentleman  by  purchase, 
the  familiar  approach  to  royalty  and  royal 
favourites  which  had  been  permitted  to 
the  watchmaker,  might  have  proved  im- 
practicable even  for  the  happy  audacity 
of  Beaumarchais  without  one  of  those 
opportune  incidents  of  which  he  was 
wont  to  make  so  adroit  a  use  through  life. 
Diderot  writes  in  1760  :  "  I  was  invited 
last  week  by  the  Count  Ogniski  to  hear 
a  performance  on  the  harp.  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  this  instrument."  It 
grew  into  fashion  by  its  novelty,  and 
Beaumarchais  not  only  learnt  to  play 
upon  it,  but  introduced  an  improvement 
in  the  pedals  and  acquired  so  much  rep- 
utation by  his  skill  that  Mesdames  de 
France,  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  com- 
manded his  attendance.  Pleased  by  his 
appearance  and  address,  they  began 
taking  lessons  from  him,  and  he  speedily 
became  the  manager  and  principal  per- 
former in  a  family  concert  given  every 
week  by  the  princesses  to  the  King,  the 
Dauphin,  the  queen  Marie  Leczinska, 
and  their  suite.  With  admirable  tact  he 
adapted  his  manners  to  his  company,  and 
was  soon  placed  upon  the  easiest  footing 
of  familiarity.  On  one  occasion  the  King, 
eager  to  hear  him  play  and  not  wishing 
to  derange  the  circle,  pushed  his  own 
chair  towards  him  and  forced  him  to  take 
it.  On  another,  the  Dauphin,  after  a 
conversation  of  some  length,  in  which 
Beaumarchais  affected  an  excessive  frank- 
ness, said  of  him,  "  He  is  the  only  man 
who  speaks  truth  to  me."  It  need  hardly 
be  added  that  the  ladies  of  the  Court  were 
not  behindhand  in  ^giving  a  flattering  re- 
ception to  the  handsome  amateur  musician 
on  whom  royal  eyes  beamed  favour  and 
royal  lips  heaped  praise  ;  or  that  he  imme- 
diately became  the  marked  object  of  envy, 
scandal,  and  impertinence.  A  fine  gentle- 
man who  had  undertaken  to  disconcert  the 
minion  of  Mesdames,  came  up  to  him  in 
the  centre  of  a  numerous  group,  just  after 
he  had  left  the  princesses'  apartment  in 
full  dress,  and  producing  a  very  handsome 
watch,  said  :  "  Monsieur,  as  yoii  are 
skilled  in  watch-making,  have  the  good- 
ness, I  beg,  to  examine  my  watch,  which 
is  out  of  order."  —  "  Monsieur,"  coolly  re- 
plied Beaumarchais,  "since  I  left  off  this 
business  I  have  become  very  unskilful  in 
it."  —  "Ah,  Monsieur,  do  not  refuse  me 
this  favour."  —  "  Be  it  so,  but  I  forewarn 


you  that  I  am  very  unskilful."  Then  tak- 
ing the  watch,  he  opened  it,  and  holding 
it  high  up  under  pretence  of  examinin^ 
it,  let  it  drop.  Then,  with  a  low  bow,  "I 
warned  you.  Monsieur,  of  my  extreme 
clumsiness." 

To  set  the  princesses  against  him,  they 
were  told  that  he  was  on  bad  terms  with 
his  father.  Finding  himself  coldly  re- 
ceived, and  suspecting  the  cause,  he  hur- 
ried to  Paris  for  his  father,  brought  him 
to  Versailles,  and  contrived,  in  showing 
him  over  the  palace  and  grounds,  to  fall 
in  repeatedly  with  the  princesses.  Their 
curiosity  was  excited,  and  when,  leaving 
the  old  man  in  the  ante-chamber,  he  came 
to  pay  his  respects,  one  of  them  asked 
him  with  whom  he  had  been  walking  about 
all  day.  "  With  my  father."  The  reaction 
was  complete  ;  the  father  was  presented 
on  the  instant,  and  produced  the  happiest 
effect  by  a  burst  of  honest  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  his  Grandison  son. 

The  owner  of  the  watch  made  no  at- 
tempt to  push  matters  to  extremity.  But 
the  Chevalier  des  C.  (the  full  name  is  sup- 
pressed) forced  a  duel  on  Beaumarchais, 
which  ended  fatally,  and  impressed  him 
with  a  lasting  feeling  of  regret.  They 
fought  on  horseback,  without  seconds, 
under  the  walls  of  the  park  of  Meudon. 
Beaumarchais  plunged  his  sword  into  the 
breast  of  his  adversary,  who  fell,  but  on 
seeing  him  on  the  ground  with  the  blood 
bubbling  from  the  wound,  he  dismounted 
and  tried  to  stanch  it  with  his  handker- 
chief. "  Save  yourself,"  cried  the  wounded 
man,  *'  save  yourself.  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
marchais ;  you  are  lost  if  you  are  seen, 
if  it  is  known  that  you  have  taken  my 
life."  —  "You  must  have  help,  and  I  go 
to  seek  it."  Beaumarchais  remounts  his 
horse,  gallops  to  the  village  of  Meudon, 
procures  a  surgeon,  tells  him  where  to 
find  the  wounded  man,-  puts  him  in  the 
track,  and  returns  to  Paris  to  consider 
what  is  to  be  done.  The  wound  was  de- 
clared fatal ;  but  the  Chevalier  generously 
refused  to  declare  by  whom  it  had  been 
inflicted.  During  the  eight  days  which 
intervened  between  the  duel  and  his 
death,  his  friends  and  relatives  could  ex- 
tort no  answer  from  him  but  this  :  —  "I 
have  my  deserts  :  I  challenged,  to  please 
people  for  whom  I  have  no  esteem,  an 
honourable  man  who  had  given  me  no 
offence."  Whilst  it  was  still  uncertain 
whether  the  secret  would  be  discovered 
and  the  family  call  for  vengeance,  Beau- 
marchais demanded  the  protection  of 
Mesdames,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  whole  of  the  details.     They  told  the 
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King,  who  replied,  "  Take  care,  my  chil- 
dren, that  nothing  is  said  to  me  on  the 
subject  ;  "  and  they  arc  reported  to  have 
taken  measures  accordingly. 

All  this  time  Beauniarchais'  Court  fa- 
vour, far  from  being  a  source  of  profit  or 
solid  advantage,  was  a  heavy  tax  on  his 
income  and  his  time.  Mesdames  de 
France,  nicknamed  by  their  royal  father, 
Mme.  Victoire  Coche,  -Mme.  Adelaide 
Loque,  Mme.  Sophie  Graille^  and  Mme. 
Louise  Chiffe,  although  excellent  women 
in  their  way,  had  been  brought  up  in  hab- 
its which  m.ide  them  expect  all  their  ca- 
prices to  be  gratified  on  the  instant,  and 
led  them  to  believe  that  to  charge  a  man 
with  a  commission  of  any  sort  was  to  do 
him  honour.  Madame  du  Deffant  tells  a 
tory  of  the  quince-preserve  for  which  Or- 
leans was  famous,  so  impatiently  desired 
by  Loque,  that  the  King  sends  in  hot 
haste  to  the  Premier,  M.  de  Choiseul,  who 
sends  in  equal  haste  to  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  who  is  called  up  at  three  in  the 
morning  to  his  extreme  discomfort,  to  re- 
ceive this  missive  from  Louis  XV.  :  — 

Monsieur  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  :  My  daugh- 
ters are  longing  for  quince  preserve :  they 
wish  to  have  it  in  very  small  Ijoxes.  If  you 
have  none  by  you,  I  beg  you, —  here  intervened 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  sedan-chair,  —  to 
send  to  your  episcopal  city  for  some  immedi- 
ately, and  let  the  boxes  be  very  small.  Where- 
upon, Monsieur  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  may 
God  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. —  Louis. 

Then  a  little  lower  down  came  a  post- 
cript :  — 

The  sedan-chair  signifies  nothing :  It  was 
drawn  by  my  daughters  on  this  sheet  of  paper 
which  came  nearest  to  hand. 

A  courier  was  instantly  despatched  to 
Orleans  and  the  quince-preserve  arrived 
the  next  day  ;  by  which  time  (adds  Ma- 
dame du  Deffant)  the  princesses  were 
longing  for  something  else.  Beaumar- 
chais,  who  had  no  courier  at  his  disposal, 
was  sent  to  and  fro  on  errands  equally 
frivolous.     Thus  a  lady  in  waiting  writes  : 

Madame  Victoire  has  a  fancy  to  play  this 
very  day  on  the  tambourine,  and  charges  me  to 
write  to  you  on  the  instant  to  procure  her  one 
as  soon  as  you  possibly  can.  I  hope  that  you 
have  got  rid  of  your  cold,  and  that  you  can 
execute  Madame's  commission  without  delay. 

He  had  to  buy  a  tambourine  worthy  of 
being  offered  to  a  princess  ;  the  next  day 
it  was  a  harp,  the  day  after  a  flute,  and  so 
on.  At  length,  having  exhausted  his 
means,  slender  enough  at  this  period,  in 
paying  for  the  required  articles,  and  driv- 


en to  his  wits'  end  for  money,  he  sends 
in  an  account,  showing  a  balance  of  2,000 
livres,  to  Mme.  d'Hoppen,  the  intendante 
of  Mesdames. 

The  manner  in  which  he  at  length  con- 
trived to  convert  his  credit  with  these 
royal  ladies  into  the  source  of  pecuniary 
gain  was  as  strange  and  as  little  to  be 
counted  on,  as  the  rest  of  the  expedients 
which  rarely  failed  him  in  an  emergency. 
Paris  Du  Verney  was  a  celebrated  finan- 
cier who  had  amassed  a  colossal  fortune 
and  attained  a  high  degree  of  credit  at 
Court ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  about,  through 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  appointment 
of  Richelieu  to  the  command  of  the  army 
which,  under  d'Estrdes,  had  won  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastenfeld  in  1757.  It  was  Du 
Verney  who  made  the  fortune  of  Voltaire, 
by  giving  him  a  share  in  the  army  con- 
tracts of  1 741.  Relying  on  the  durable 
favour  and  support  of  the  royal  mistress, 
he  undertook  the  construction  of  the  Mil- 
itary School  in  1751,  but  her  influence  di- 
minished apace  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  long  before'  the  completion  of 
the  establishment,  the  bare  fact  of  his 
having  patronized  it  caused  it  to  be  cold- 
ly regarded  by  the  royal  family  and  the 
ministry. 

The  main  hope  of  Du  Verney,  in  1760, 
lay  in  procuring  a  state  visit  from  the 
King,  which  he  calculated  would  be 
deem^ed  a  kind  of  consecration  and  a 
pledge.  After  trying  every  direct  interest 
in  vain,  the  thought  struck  him  of  apply- 
ing to  the  young  musician  whom  he  saw 
in  daily  communication  with  the  prin- 
cesses. Beaumarchais  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  the  advantages  he  might  draw 
from  obliging  a  man  like  Du  Verney,  and 
taking  his  stand  upon  the  fact  that  he 
had  never  yet  asked  a  fdvour  from  Mes- 
dames, he  made  it  his  first,  his  last,  his 
only  request  and  prayer,  that  they  would 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Military  School ;  frank- 
ly avowing  to  them  that,  in  case  of  their 
compliance,  he  fully  expected  that  Du 
Verney  would  be  useful  to  him  in  return. 
They  w^nt  accordingly:  they  were  re- 
ceived in  state  by  the  Director,  to  whom 
they  clearly  intimated  that  they  came  to 
oblige  their  protegd  ;  and  a  few  days  af- 
terwards the  King  was  induced  by  their 
representations,  or  driven  by  their  impor- 
tunities, to  go  too.  The  financier,  who 
had  opened  the  negotiation  by  offering 
"his  assistance,  his  credit,  his  heart,'' 
kept  faith.  "  He  initiated  me,"  says 
Beaumarchais,  "in  the  affairs  of  finance, 
iA  which  all  the  world  knows  he  was  at 
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home  ;  I  worked  at  my  fortune  under  his 
direction  ;  I  undertook,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, many  enterprises  ;  in  some  he  aided 
me  with  his  funds  or  his  credit,  in  all  with 
his  advice." 

A  Grandmastership  of  Waters  and  For- 
ests having  become  vacant,  the  purchase- 
money,  50,000  livres,  was  advanced  by 
Du  Verney,  and  deposited  with  a  notary  ; 
nothing  was  wanting  but  the  royal  assent, 
and  this  Mesdames  de  France  had  under- 
taken to  procure,  when  Beaumarchais'  col- 
leagues that  were  to  be  (there  were  eigh- 
teen grand-masters  when  the  number  was 
complete),  although  five  or  six  of  them 
were  not  better  born  than  himself,  formal- 
ly protested  against  the  admission  of  the 
ex-watchmaker,  and  managed  to  enlist  the 
minister  on  their  side.  The  required  as- 
sent was  withheld,  and  Beaumarchais  was 
obliged  to  cancel  the  arrangement,  yet 
that  his  disappointment  was  exclusively 
owing  to  personal  animosity,  is  proved  by 
the  permission  soon  afterwards  accorded 
to  him  to  purchase  the  more  distinguished 
charge  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Chase 
in  the  Captainry  of  the  Warren  of  the 
Louvre,  a  sort  of  deputy-rangership  which 
associated  him  with  nobles,  and  carried 
with  it  judicial  powers  over  poachers  and 
trespassers.  It  was  remembered  among 
the  anomalies. of  his  life,  when  the  game 
and  forest  laws  had  been  swept  away 
with  the  other  relics  of  feudalism  which 
he  satirized,  that  he  had  condemned 
many  a  peasant  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  snaring  a  rabbit  or  fencing  a  garden 
against  deer. 

His  affair  with  Clavijo  in  1764  has  be- 
come famous  as  well  by  his  own  melodra- 
matic recital  as  by  being  made  the  subject 
of  a  drama  by  Goethe.  Two  of  his  sis- 
ters were  settled  in  Madrid  :  one  married 
to  an  architect,  and  one  unmarried  but 
betrothed  to  a  Spanish  man  of  letters 
named  Clavijo.  They  were  to  be  married 
as  soon  as  the  gentleman  should  obtain 
an  employment  which  he  was  soliciting, 
but  when  this  preliminary  was  fulfilled, 
and  the  banns  published,  he  suddenly 
broke  off  the  engagement  in  a  manner 
calculated  not  merely  to  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  the  lady  but  her  fair  fame.  On 
being  apprised  of  what  had  taken  place, 
Beaumarchais  hurried  to  Madrid,  and  by 
a  combination  of  energy,  coolness,  and 
tact  compelled  the  recreant  lover  to  clear 
her  honour  at  the  expense  of  his  own  ; 
nay,  frightened  or  persuaded  him  into  an 
overture  for  a  reconciliation  ;  and  there 
seemed  a  fair  chance  of  the  marriage 
coming  off  after  all,  when  Beaumarchais 
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discovered  that  the  treacherous  Spaniard 
had  been  intriguing  against  him,  and  by 
accusing  him  of  a  criminal  plot  had  ob- 
tained a  Government  order  for  his  arrest 
and  expulsion  from  Madrid.  He  had  an  M 
interview  with  the  minister,  managed  ^ 
even  to  get  access  to  the  King,  procured 
the  dismissal  and  disgrace  of  his  enemy, 
and  ended  by  marrying  his  sister,  with 
her  reputation  repaired  "and  her  heart,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  not  irremediably  damaged, 
to  a  fellow-countryman.  The  importance 
of  this  episode  (which  was  over  in  a 
month)  lay  not  so  much  in  the  circum- 
stances or  the  direct  result,  as  in  its 
bringing  him  to  Madrid,  where  he  stayed 
a  year,  engaged  in  a  succession  of  specu- 
lations or  projects,  commercial  or  polit- 
ical, and  accumulating  the  materials  for 
the  character,  manners,  and  machinery  of 
his  plays.  He  wrote  to  his  father  in  Jan- 
uary, 1765:  — 

If  you  heard  of  me  from  any  inhabitant  of 
Madrid,  you  would  be  told :  "  Your  son  is 
amusing  himself  here  like  a  king.  He  passes 
all  his  evenings  at  the  Russian  Ambassador's 
or  Lady  Rochford's;  he  dines  four  times  a 
week  with  the  Commandant  of  Engineers,  and 
drives  about  Madrid  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
six  mules.  He  dines  every  day  with  the 
French  Ambassador,  so  that  his  journeys  are 
charming,  and  cost  him  very  little."  ...  It  is 
in  good  company,  for  which  I  am  born,  that  I 
find  my  resources  {moyeus)  ;  and  when  you  see 
the  products  of  my  pen,  you  will  agree  that  it 
is  not  walking  but  running  to  one's  object. 

Amongst  other  products  of  his  pen 
were  Memoirs  on  commercial  conces- 
sions, with  plans  for  supplying  all  the 
Spanish  colonies  with  negroes,  and  all 
the  cities  with  white  bread  ;  for  coloniz- 
ing the  Sierra  Morena  and  provisioning 
the  Spanish  armies  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  These  schemes  sound  so 
wild,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
they  could  have  been  seriously  enter- 
tained ;  yet  it  is  clear  from  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  the  period  that  he  was 
living  the  life  he  describes,  in  constant 
communication  with  the  ministers,  and  a 
favoured  guest  at  the  Russian,  French, 
and  English  embassies.  It  was  no  idle 
boast  that  he  was  born  for  good  company  ; 
for,  whenever  it  fell  in  his  way,  he  was 
received  into  it,  and  shone  in  it,  as  easily 
and  naturally  as  if  he  had  never  known 
any  other.  With  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  sometimes 
burnt  his  fingers  ;  and  we  learn  from  M. 
de  Lomdnie  that  his  industrial  specula- 
tions in  Spain  proved  failures,  "but  he 
returned    richer    than    he    was    himself 
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aware  ;  for  he  carried  in  his  head  the 
Hneaments  of  those  so  strongly-marked 
and  original  figures  of  F'igaro,  of  Rosine, 
of  Ahiiaviva,  of  Bartholo,  of  Basile, 
which,  some  day  or  other,  were  to  make 
the  glory  of  his  name." 

The  chapter  following  that  on  the 
Spanish  expedition  is  devoted  to  a  love 
affair,  whicli  began  in  1763.  The  heroine 
was  a  Creole  heiress,  endowed  with 
considerable  personal  attractions,  named 
Pauline.  She  was  at  one  time  much 
attached  to  Beaumarchais,  or  pretended 
to  be.  "Adieu,  love!"  she  writes, 
"adieu,  my  soul,  adieu,  my  all  !  When 
you  come  back,  it  will  be  for  me  the  sun 
of  a  beautiful  day.  Adieu  !  "  Yet,  when 
the  actual  adieu  came,  she  bore  it  with 
commendable  equanimity,  and  conferred 
her  hand  on  a  rival  without  emotion  or 
remorse.  Beaumarchais,  on  his  part, 
was  not  a  very  ardent  lover  at  any  time. 
Rochefoucauld  says,  "  It  is  with  true  love 
as  with  ghosts  ;  which  many  talk  about, 
and  few  have  seen  :  Love  lends  his  name 
to  an  infinity  of  affairs  which  are  attrib- 
uted to  him,  but  with  which  he  has  no 
more  to  do  than  the  Doge  with  what  is 
going  on  at  Venice."  Beaumarchais  was 
engaged  in  many  such  affairs,  but  they 
exercised  no  mastery  over  his  imagina- 
tion or  his  heart.  "  Je  me  delasse  des 
affaires  avec  les  belles-lettres,  la  belle 
musique  et  qiielqtiefois  les  belles  femmes." 
Such  is  his  antithetical  confession  ;  which 
may  be  accepted  as  a  correct  statement, 
with  the  suppression  of  quelqiiefois j  for 
it  was  rare  to  find  him  without  some 
liaison  of  the  Hghter  order  on  his  hands. 
The  affair  with  the  Creole  ended  prosa- 
ically enough.  During  the  engagement 
he  had  looked  over  the  accounts  of  her 
property  at  St.  Domingo,  and  advanced 
some  money  for  its  improvement,  which 
her  husband,  the  suitor  who  had  cut  him 
out,  showed  no  eagerness  to  reimburse. 
There  is  a  letter  from  her  in  1769,  three 
years  after  her  marriage,  which  concludes, 
"  Let  him  sleep  in  peace,  he  shall  be 
paid."     He  never  was  paid. 

Le  Sage  and  Fielding  are  two  striking 
examples  (amongst  many)  of  men  of 
genius  beginning  in  the  wrong  direction 
and  only  hitting  upon  the  true  vein  by 
accident.  If  the  pleasure  of  quizzing 
Richardson  had  not  luckily  led  to  the 
production  of  "Joseph  Andrews,"  the 
author  of  "  Tom  Jones  "  would  be  best 
known  as  the  author  of  "  Tom  Thumb  "  ; 
and  Le  Sage  was  the  chosen  butt  of  the 
wits  as  an  indifferent  playwright  when  he 
flashed  upon  an  astonished  and  delighted 


pubhc  with  "  Gil  Bias."  Beaumarchais 
committed  a  similar  mistake  when  he 
started  as  a  dramatist.  Instead  of  the 
light,  sparkling,  vivacious  comedy,  redo- 
lent of  fun  and  frolic,  defying  the  con- 
ventions and  proprieties,  he  broke  ground 
in  the  domestic  bourgeois  drama  which 
had  been  brought  in-to  vogue  by  Diderot ; 
in  which  characters  taken  from  ordinary 
life  were  to  speak  the  common  language 
of  their  class,  and  be  placed  in  situations 
coming  home  to  the  genuine,  if  homely, 
feelings  of  humanity.  In  the  preface  of 
"  Eugenie,"  the  first  of  his  plays  com- 
posed on  this  principle,  Beaumarchais 
protests  against  the  monopoly  of  tragic 
interest  claimed  for  kings  and  conquerors. 
It  is  simply  (he  urged)  our  vanity  that  is 
gratified  with  being  initiated  into  the 
secrets  of  a  court :  the  spectator  is  really 
most  affected  by  the  misfortunes  of  a 
state  of  life  approximating  to  his  own  : 
"  That  is  to  say,  a  tradesman  on  his  way 
to  make  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy  is 
more  dramatic  than  a  dethroned  sover- 
eign, or  a  warrior  who  has  just  lost  a 
battle."  The  dramatis  personce  of  "'  Eu- 
genie," however,  are  taken  from  the 
higher  class,  the  heroine  being  the 
daughter  of  a  baron  :  the  hero  a  marquis 
and  nephew  of  the  Minister  of  War. 
She  has  been  deceived  by  a  false  mar- 
riage (like  that  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field ")  and  arrives,  far  gone  in  the  family 
way,  just  as  he  is  about  to  marry  a  rich 
heiress.  In  the  original  manuscript  the 
scene  was  laid  at  Paris  :  the  seducer  was 
the  Marquis  de  Rosenprd,  and  the 
seduced  Mademoiselle  de  Kerbalec.  But 
the  false  marriage  was  pronounced  im- 
probable, if  not  impracticable,  in  France  : 
the  censor,  susceptible  for  the  national 
honour,  interfered  ;  and  in  the  acted 
play  the  scene  is  laid  in  London  ;  Eu- 
genie is  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of 
Wales,  and  a  Lord  Clarendon  is  the 
villain  of  the  piece.  The  first  representa- 
tion is  thus  mentioned  in  the  "  Ann^e 
Litteraire  "  of  Frdron  :  — 

"  Eugenie,"  played  for  the  first  time  the  29th 
January  of  this  year  (1767),  was  badly  enough 
received  by  the  public  ;  and,  indeed,  this  re- 
ception had  all  the  air  of  a  fall.  It  has  been 
revived  with  eclathy  dint  of  retrenchments  and 
corrections.  It  has  long  occupied  the  public, 
and  this  success  does  much  honour  to.  our 
actors. 

Grimm,  who  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  speak  favourably  of  a  drama  in 
the  style  of  his  friend  Diderot,  wrote 
thus :  — 
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This  work  is  the  first  attempt  of  M.  de 
Beaumarchais  in  the  drama  and  in  literature. 
He  is,  I  hear,  a  man  of  about  forty  (he  was 
thirty-five)  ;  rich,  holding  a  little  place  at 
court,  who  has  hitherto  played  \h& petit-maitre 
and  has  been  ill-advised  enough  to  turn  au- 
thor. .  .  .  This  man  will  never  do  anything, 
even  mediocre.  There  is  only  one  phrase  in 
all  the  piece  which  pleased  me.  It  is  in  the 
fifth  act,  when  Eugenie,  recovering  from  a 
long  fainting  fit,  opens  her  eyes  and  finds 
Clarendon  at  her  feet.  She  throws  herself 
back  and  exclaims,  yai  cru  le  voir!  This 
phrase  is  so  happy,  it  is  so  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest,  that  I  would  wager  he  is  not 
the  author  of  it. 

In  his  second  drama,  "  Deux  Amis," 
Beaumarchais  literally  acted  on  his  theory 
by  making  the  interest  turn  on  a  bank- 
ruptcy :  the  friends  being  a  merchant  of 
Lyons  who  has  a  sum  to  make  up,  and  a 
receiver-general  who  surreptitiously  aids 
the  other  by  slipping  public  money  into 
his  strong  box.  The  prosaic  tone  of  the 
piece  was  a  little  elevated  by  a  love  affair 
based  on  his  own  with  Pauline  ;  but 
the  failure,  after  a  few  days'  struggle, 
was  pronounced  final  and  complete.  A 
man  in  the  pit  gave  the  coup  de  grace 
by  calling  out,  "  The  business  in  hand  is 
a  bankruptcy  ;  I  am  in  for  my  twenty 
sous."  Grimm  has  preserved  the  follow- 
ing epigram  :  — 

J'ai  vu  de  Beaumarchais  le  drame  ridicule  ; 
Et  je  vais  en  un  mot  vous  dire  ce  que  c'est : 
C'est  un  change  oii  I'argent  circule 
Sans  produire  aucun  interet. 

Whilst  his  failure  was  still  freshly  re- 
membered, Beaumarchais,  ci propos  of  an 
unsuccessful  opera,  told  Sophie  Arnauld, 
"  Within  eight  days  you  will  have  no 
audience  or  next  to  none."  She  replied, 
"Your  '  Deux  Amis  '  will  send  us  one." 

Although  his  dramatic  career  was  sus- 
pended by  this  check,  and  his  literary 
fame  was  still  in  embryo,  his  position  at 
the  beginning  of  1770  was  highly  pros- 
perous upon  the  whole.  His  first  wife 
having  died  some  years  before,  he  had 
married  in  April,  1768,  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful widow  of  large  fortune  ;  and  he  was 
making  money  fast  by  a  speculation  in 
partnership  with  Du  Verney.  But  his 
second  wife  died  in  the  November  of  that 
year,  and  Du  Verney  in  July.  Although 
half  her  fortune  consisted  of  an  annuity 
for  her  life,  he  was  accused  of  poisoning 
her ;  and  although  the  balance  on  a 
signed  settlement  of  accounts  was  against 
Du  Verney,  Beaumarchais  was  accused 
of  embezzlement,  fraud,  and  forgery,  by 
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was  no  alternative  but  to  commence  legal 
proceedings  for  the  balance,  and,  consid- 
ering the  nature  of  the  defence,  the  Prince 
de  Conti  had  some  reason  for  the  re- 
mark, "  II  faut  que  Beaumarchais  soit 
paye  ou  pendii^  Beaumarchais,  never  at 
a  loss,  retorted,  "  But  if  I  gain  my  cause, 
I  think  my  adversary  should  also  pay 
*  cordialement  un  peu  de  sa  personne.'  " 

The  Court  of  First  Instance  decided  in 
his  favour  ;  their  judgment,  reversed 
upon  appeal,  was  fully  confirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  at  the  end  of  seven  years' 
litigation,  which  incidentally  gave  rise  to 
(with  one  exception)  the  most  signal  tri- 
umph of  his  pen.  But  before  coming  to 
it,  we  must  notice  an  intervening  adven- 
ture, eminently  characteristic  of  the 
period  and  the'  man.  Mdlle.  Mdnard,  a 
young  and  pretty  actress,  was  living  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Due  de  Chaulnes, 
a  man  whose  faults  of  temper  and 
frequent  aberration  of  reason  were  ill  re- 
deemed by  his  acquirements  and  accom- 
plishments. "  Banished  for  five  years,  he 
had  visited  the  pyramids,  associated  with 
the  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  and  brought 
back  many  objects  of  natural  history,  in- 
cluding an  unhappy  monkey  which  he 
overwhelmed  with  blows  every  day."  His 
mistress  fared  little  better  than  the  mon- 
key. He  had  for  some  time  inspired  her 
with  no  other  feeling  than  fear,  when  he 
suddenly  took  a  great  fancy  to  Beaumar- 
chais, and  introduced  him  to  her.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  Duke  soon  became 
jealous  of  his  friend,  who,  at  her  request, 
discontinued  his  visits  ;  but  finding  no 
change  for  the  better,  she  took  refuge  in 
a  convent,  and  did  not  return  to  her 
house  till  she  had  finally  broken  with  the 
Duke.  She  then  wrote  to  Beaumarchais 
to  propose  the  renewal  of  their  intimacy, 
which  was  renewed  and  continued  with- 
out interruption  for  some  months,  when 
one  fine  morning  in  February,  1773,  the 
Duke  broke  into  her  room  and  announced 
his  intention  to  have  a  deadly  encounter 
with  his  rival  within  the  hour.  Beau- 
marchais was  in  the  exercise  of  his  judi- 
cial functions  at  the  Captainry,  when  the 
Duke  entered  the  court  and  insisted  on 
his  coming  out  to  be  put  to  death  upon 
the  spot.  Although  the  Duke  was  a  giant 
and  had  obviously  lost  all  self-control, 
Beaumarchais,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sitting,  gets  into  the  same  carriage  with 
him,  and,  in  answer  to  repeated  insults 
of  the  grossest  kind,  replies,  "  Hold  M. 
le  Due,  when  a  man  really  wants  to  fight, 
he  does  not  talk  so  much.  Come  to  my 
house  with  me  :  I  will  give  you  dinner, 
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and  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  bringing  you 
to  reason  by  four  o'clock,  and  you  per- 
sist in  compelling  me  tu  the  alternative 
of  fighting  or  of  having  my  eyes  scratched 
out,  the  fate  of  arms  must  decide."  The 
Duke  accepts,  but  his  temper  gets  the 
better  of  him  before  the  dinner  can  be 
got  ready,  and  suddenly  seizing  Beaumar- 
chias'  sword,  he  falls  upon  him.  A  terri- 
ble scene  of  violence  ensues.  Beaumar- 
chais,  grappling  with  his  powerful  adver- 
sary, pushes  him  within  reach  of  the  bell, 
and  rings. 

The  servants  hurry  up.  "  Disarm  this  mad- 
man," I  cried,  holding  him  tight.  My  cook, 
as  brutal  and  strong  as  the  Duke,  was  about 
to  knock  him  down  with  a  billet  of  firewood. 
I  cry  the  louder,  "'  Disarm  him,  but  do  him  no 
harm ;  he  would  say  that  he  has  been  assassi- 
nated in  my  house."  They  wrest  my  sword 
from  him.  On  the  instant  he  seizes  me  by  the 
hair  and  lays  my  forehead  entirely  bare.  The 
pain  made  me  quit  my  hold,  and  exerting  all 
my  strength,  I  struck  him  with  my  clenched 
fist  in  the  face.  "Wretch,"  he  said,  "you 
strike  a  duke  and  a  peer  !  "  I  own  that  this 
exclamation,  so  extravagant  for  the  occasion, 
would  have  made  me  laugh  at  any  other  time ; 
but  as  he  is  stronger  than  me  and  had  grasped 
me  by  the  throat,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
defending  myself.  My  coat,  my  shirt,  are 
torn  ;  my  face  is  bleeding  afresh.  My  father, 
an  old  man  of  seventy-five,  in  his  attempts  to 
part  us,  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the  porter- 
like madnesses  of  the  duke  and  peer.  I  my- 
self had  lost  all  self-command,  and  the  blows 
were  returned  as  soon  as  given.  We  find  our- 
selves on  the  top  of  the  staircase,  where  tiie 
Duke  falls,  rolls  over  my  servants,  and  drags 
me  along  with  him.  This  terrible  confusion 
restores  him  a  little  to  himself. 

After  a  short  pause,  the  Duke  draws 
his  sword,  and  before  he  can  be  disarmed 
cuts  the  coachman  across  the  nose, 
pierces  the  cook's  hand,  and  wounds  a 
lacquey  in  the  head.  Then,  losing  sight 
of  Beaumarchais,  he  runs  into  the  dining- 
room,  takes  his  seat  at  the  table,  devours 
a  large  plate  of  soup  and  some  cutlets, 
and  swallows  two  bottles  of  water  ;  a 
tolerably  clear  proof  that  he  was  mad. 
Further  extravagance  was  prevented  by 
the  arrival  of  the  commissary. 

That  same  evening  Beaumarchias  kept 
an  appointment  at  a  ifriend's  house,  where 
he  had  promised  a  reading  of  the  "  Bar- 
bier  de  Seville,"  read  his  comedy  with 
spirit,  made  a  good  story  of  the  affair 
with  the  Duke,  Jind  passed  a  part  of  the 
night  in  singing  Spanish  songs  and  play- 
ing on  the  harp.  The  Duke,  on  his  side, 
went  about  saying  that,  Beaumarchais 
not  being  entitled  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 


gentleman,  he  would  chastise  him  as  a 
plebeian  ;  but  the  tribunals  interposed, 
the  Duke  was  sent  to  Vincennes,  and  by 
way  of  conciliating  the  aristocratic  spirit 
by  putting  the  intended  victim  on  a  par 
with  the  aggressor,  Beaumarchias  was  in- 
carcerated in  Fer  I'Eveque. 

This  was  a  cruel  blow,  for  besides  add- 
ing to  the  scandals  already  associated 
with  his  name,  it  prevented  him  from 
personally  attending  to  the  lawsuit  with 
La  Blache,  in  which  his  fortune  and 
character  were  at  stake  ;  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  leave  his  prison  during  the 
daytime  under  the  surveillance  of  an 
agent  of  police.  The  judgment  rescind- 
ing that  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance 
in  his  favour  was  delivered  on  the  6th 
April,  1773.  It  virtually  declared  him 
guilty  of  a  fraud,  and  was  immediately 
followed  up  by  the  seizure  of  his  goods 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  revenues.  On 
the  9th  April  he  writes  to  M.  de  Sartines, 
the  lieutenant  of  police  : 

My  courage  is  exhaushed.  The  current 
rumour  is  that  I  am  entirely  sacrificed ;  my 
credit  shaken  ;  my  affairs  in  ruin  ;  my  family, 
of  which  I  am  the  father  and  support,  in  deso- 
lation. Whatever  vengeance  may  be  wreaked 
on  me  for  this  wretched  affair  of  Chaulnes  — 
will  it  have  no  bounds  ?  It  is  clear  to  demon- 
stration, that  my  imprisonment  costs  me 
100,000  francs.  The  substance,  the  form,  all 
in  this  iniquitous  judgment  makes  me  shudder, 
and  I  cannot  shake  it  off  so  long  as  I  am  de- 
tained in  this  dreadful  prison. 

The  minister,  La  Vrilli^re,  moved  by 
this  appeal  or  thinking  him  sufficiently 
punished  for  having  been  insulted  and 
assaulted  by  a  duke,  at  length  (8th  May, 
1773)  signs  an  order  for  his  release,  and 
he  is  restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
persecuted  and  calumniated,  impover- 
ished and  dishonoured,  but  never  alto- 
gether crushed  or  fallen.  There  was  an 
elasticity  in  his  fortunes  and  his  charac- 
ter which  nothing  could  subdue.  He  is 
miraculously  saved  from  the  worst  con- 
sequences of  one  prosecution  by  another 
which  was  expected  and  intended  to  con- 
summate his  ruin.  He  rises  within  a 
few  months  from  a  depth  of  abject 
misery,  in  which  he  says  he  was  an  ob- 
ject of  shame  and  pity  to  himself,  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  triumph.  He  was  the 
horror  of  all  Paris  a  year  ago  (writes 
Grimm  in  1774):  "everyone,  on  the  re- 
port of  a  neighbour,  believed  liim  capable 
of  the  greatest  crimes  :  all  the  world  is 
raving  about  him  now." 

The  key  to  this  new  and  extraordinary 
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situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of 
public  opinion  brought  about  by  the 
Chancellor  Maupeou,  when,  backed  by 
Madame  du  Barry,  he  ventured  on  the 
rash  step  of  suppressing  the  old  historic 
Parliament  of  Paris,  and  replacing  it  by 
one  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  per- 
sons dependent  on  the  Court.  Loud, 
long,  and  wide-spread  was  the  outcry ; 
the  provincial  parliament  protested  :  the 
princes  of  the  blood  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  new  magistracy  ;  but  the  Chan- 
cellor stood  firm  ;  he  forbade  the  princes 
the  royal  presence  ;  he  cashiered  the 
provincial  parliaments  ;  and  he  laid 
about  him,  right  and  left,  with  such 
earnestness  and  goodwill,  that  Madame 
du  Deffant  exclaims,  "  He  is  not  a  man, 
he  is  a  devil ;  all  here  is  in  a  disorder, 
of  which  no  one  can  foresee  the  end  ;  it 
is  chaos,  it  is  the  end  of  the  world."  To 
all  outward  seeming  he  had  succeeded  : 
inflated  with  his  fancied  triumph,  he  was 
already  boasting  of  having  rescued  the 
crown  from  the  gown;  but  "when  all 
that  is  at  once  honest  and  intelligent  in  a 
nation  feels  itself  wounded  in  its  dignity, 
the  wound,  which  closes  on  the  surface, 
is  far  from  being  cured  ;  that  which  was 
at  first  a  flame  becomes  a  smouldering 
fire  under  the  cinders,  and  may  be  rekin- 
dled by  a  spark.  It  was  reserved  for 
Beaumarchais  to  light  up,  with  a  lawsuit 
about  fifteen  louis,  the  flame  which  was 
to  devour  Maupeou  and  his  parliament." 

The  principal  party,  by  turns  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  in  these  proceedings  was 
Goezman,  the  judicial  functionary,  on 
whose  report  the  judgment  against 
Beaumarchais  by  the  Parliament  had 
been  based.  The  decision  virtually  lay 
with  him  ;  and  if  not  venal  in  his  own 
person,  he  was  notoriously  open  to  ap- 
proaches through  his  wife,  a  young  and 
attractive  woman,  who  had  been  heard  to 
say,  "  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
live  decently  on  our  pay,  but  we  know 
how  to  pliwier  la  poiile  sans  la  /aire 
crier^  A  bookseller,  his  agent,  having 
given  Beaumarchais  to  understand  that  a 
present  of  200  louis  to  this  lady  would 
ensure  the  favourable  report  of  the  coun- 
sellor, he  handed  over  100  louis  and  a 
watch  set  with  diamonds  of  equal  value  ; 
and  on  her  demanding  15  louis  more  for 
a  secretary,  they  were  paid.  The  agree- 
ment was,  that  if  he  lost  his  cause,  all 
excepting  the  15  louis  should  be  restored. 
He  did  lose  his  cause,  having  got  noth- 
ing for  his  money  but  a  bootless  inter- 
view with  the  counsellor ;  and  he  re- 
ceived back  the  100  louis  and  the  watch  j 
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but  having  ascertained  from  the  secreta- 
ry that  the  15  iouis  had  been  appropri- 
ated by  Madame  Goezman,  he  wrote  to 
her  to  demand  that  they  also  should  be 
repaid.  She  not  only  denied  having  re- 
ceived this  sum,  but  charged  him  with 
a  criminal  and  abortive  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt her  husband  through  her  ;  and  Goez- 
man, either  believing  her  story  or  seeing 
no  alternative  but  to  brazen  the  matter 
out,  adopted  the  charge  and  denounced 
Beaumarchais  to  the  Parliament  as  a  sub- 
orner and  a  calumniator.  He  Iiad  justly 
calculated  on  Beaumarchais'  loss  of  credit, 
but  he  had  made  no  allowance  for  the  un- 
popularity of  the  judicial  body  or  its  liabil- 
ity to  be  fatally  assailed  through  himself. 
Beaumarchais,  who  scented  popular  mk 
opinion  in  the  air,  who  felt  it  in  the  load-  S 
ed  and  lowering  atmosphere,  whose  pe-  ^^ 
culiar  force  lay  in  reflecting  the  public 
mind  and  reacting  on  it,  saw  instinctively 
that  the  hour  of  retribution,  of  restitu- 
tion, of  reparation,  of  triumph  had  struck. 
He  threw  prudence  to  the  winds,  placed 
his  entire  trust,  like  Danton,  in  Vaudace, 
and  dashed  headlong  into  the  fray  ex- 
claiming — 

Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem. 

The  Memoires,  or  pleadings,  which  he 
composed  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
masterpieces  in  their  way.  There  is 
nothing  in  juridical  writing,  hardly  any- 
thing in  polemical  literature,  to  be  com- 
pared with  them.  Their  effect  was  mag- 
ical, electrical.  The  grand  art  obviously 
lay  in  representing  Goezman  and  his 
wife  as  types  of  a  species,  and  conveying 
the  impression  that  they  were  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  counsellors 
and  their  wives  ;  but  to  do  this  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  done  with  im- 
punity,—  namely,  by  allusions,  insinua- 
tions, suppositions,  and  illustrations,  re- 
quired an  amount  of  nerve,  tact,  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  ci  propos^  fancy,  and 
vivacity,  which  were  never  more  happily 
combined  than  in  Beaumarchais  : 

What  a  man  !  writes  Voltaire ;  he  unites 
everything  —  pleasantry,  seriousness,  reason, 
gaiety,  farce,  the  pathetic,  all  the  kinds  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  he  aims  at  none,  and  he  con- 
founds all  his  adversaries,  and  he  gives  lessons 
to  his  judges.  His  naivete  enchants  me.  I 
forgive  him  his  impudences  and  his  imperti- 
nences. ...  I  fear  that  this  brilliant  hare- 
brained fellow  may  be  right  at  bottom  against 
the  whole  world.  What  rogueries,  O  heaven  ! 
What  horrors  !  What  debasement  in  the  na- 
tion !     What  vexation  for  the  parliament ! 

La  Harpe   accuses  Voltaire  of  being, 
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tant  soitpeu,  jealous  of  Beaumarchais  on  point  of  view  ;  but,  in  writing,  I  save  myself 
the  stren<nh  of  his  havincr  said  in  refer-  from  myself  to  occupy  myself  with  those  who 
pnro  to  these  Memoires  ""  II  v  a  bien  de  may  esteem  and  pity  me,  if  I  succeed  in  in- 
f4sm-^     e   crl"^^  en   faut    forming  them  of  my  wrongs  without  wearying 

\*-    i'       •  J  c  •        y    ■        \  nT'     J.   II        them  With  the  recital. 

davantage  pour  faire  Zaire  et  Merope.        \      Thenceforward,   I  am  like  Sosie  :  it  is  no 

longer  the  suffering  and  unhappy  /  that  hold 
the  pen,  it  is  another  /;  courageous,  eafjer  to 


Horace  Walpole  writes  in  the  same 
strain,  and  Goethe  has  recorded  the 
effect  produced  in  Germany.  Ncscia  mens 
homimim  fati  sortisque  fiiturcB.  Such 
was  the  levity  of  mind  in  elevated  regions, 
that  Louis  XV.  was  amused  by  these 
productions,  and  Madame  du  Barry  had 
proverbs  played  before  her  royal  adorer, 
in  which  Madame  Goezman  was  con- 
fronted with  Beaumarchais.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  Memoire  is  one 
of  the  most  admired  passages  : 

According  to  the  ordinary  progress  of  prose- 
cutions, the  accused  defends  himself  on  the 
heads  of  the  accusation  brought  against  him, 
and  keeps  to  them.  Provided  he  gets  out  of 
the  scrape,  his  friends  care  little  whether  he 
has  expressed  himself  well  or  ill ;  nor  he  either 
It  is  not  so  with  my  cause 
in  all  its  ramifications.  Not  only  am  I  forced 
to  plead  to  the  substance  of  the  accusations, 
but  to  defend  the  very  nature  of  my  defence.  ^ 

Many  grave  people  have  objected  that,  in 
an  affair  in  which  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
my  life  was  at  stake,  the  coolness  of  my  con- 
duct, the  serenity  of  my  soul,  and  the  gaiety  of 


repair  the  injuries  that  malignity  has  done  me 
in  the  opinion  of  my  fellow-citizens.  ...  In  a 
word,  I  forget  my  wrongs  in  writing  ;  and  I 
am  like  the  slave,  who  no  longer  feels  the 
weight  of  his  chains  from  the  moment  that  he 
sees  the  money  of  his  ransom  in  the  act  of 
being  counted  down.. 

I  Moreover,  I  pretend  to  a  philosophy  of  my 
own  ;  and  as  this  Memoir  is  less  the  dry  and 
fleshless  examination  of  a  beaten  question 
!  than  a  course  of  reflections  on  my  condition  as 
'  accused,  haply  I  may  be  allowed  to  show  on 
how  widely  different  a  foundation  I  plant  the 
peace  of  mind  of  a  man  so  cruelly  persecuted 
that  this  peace  of  mind  appears  factitious  to 
some  and  at  least  very  extraordinary  to  others. 

'      Then  comes  the  boldest   and  happiest 
bizarre  to^  excess   apostrophe  that  ever  was  hazarded  out  of 
,  rr  ..  _j    ^j^^   pulpit;  with  perhaps  the    exception 

of  Dupin's,  when,  in  his  defence  of  Be- 
ranger,  he  imagined  the  Tempter  taking 
Jesus  up  again  into  the  Mountain  and 
showing  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  :  — 
my  tone  announced  a  want  of  sensibility  little  i  j£  ^j^^  beneficent  Being  who  watches  over  all 
fit  to  inspire  them  with  pity  for  my  misfor- ;  ^^^  ^^^  .  honoured  me  with  his  presence, 
tunes.  Severe  as  is  this  reproach,  there  is  in  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^  »  j  ^^  H^  ^  ^j^^^  ^11  jg^ 
It  an  element  of  kmaness  that  touches  me,  and  without  me,  you  would  not  exist.  I  endowed 
mduces  me  to  justify  myself.  _      _         ,     i  you  with  a  healthy  and  robust  body ;  I  placed 

■■   the  most  active  spirit.     You  know  with 


But  who  told  these  worthy  people  that  the 


happiness  and  misery  of  my  life  were  at  stake.?    ,vhat  profusion  I  poured  sensibility  into  your 
thev   know  that    I   am  weak  to   the    ^^„i  ;;„^    „.,;^<. 


How  do  they  know 
point  of  trusting  my  happiness  to  fortune,  or 
wise  enough  to  make  it  depend  solely  on  my- 
self ?  Because  they  are  often  sad  in  the  bosom 
of  joy,  they  reproach  me  with  being  cold  and 
tranquil  in  the  midst  of  misfortune.  Why  set 
down  to  the  account  of  insensibility  what  may 
be  in  me  the  result  of  a  philosophy  as  noble 
in  its  efforts  as  soothing  in  its  effects  ?     For 


soul  and  gaiety  into  your  disposition ;  but, 
penetrated  as  I  see  you  with  the  happiness  of 
thinking,  of  feeling,  you  would  be  too  happy  if 
this  fortunate  condition  was  not  balanced  by 
some  chagrins.  Therefore,  you  are  about  to 
be  weighed  down  by  unnumbered  calamities  ; 
torn  by  a  thousand  enemies  ;  deprived  of  your 
liberty,  of  your  property ;  accused  of  rapine, 
of  forgery,  of    imposture,   of    corruption,   of 


such  vTjy  grave  people,  is  not  the  reproach  a  i  calumny  :  to  groan  under  the  opprobrium  of  a 
httle  light  ,         ,,       criminal  process ;  to  be  strangled  in  the  bands 

I  would  fain  have  them  know  that  the  ^^  a  decree ;  to  be  attacked  on  all  points  of 
courage  which  bears  up  against  everything,  your  existence  by  the  most  absurd  ^;^  ^//^  .•  and 
the  activity  which  is  ready  for  everything,  the  \^^  ^  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  scrutiny  of 
patience  which  supports  everything,  do  not  ^^y^^  opinion  to  decide  if  you  are  no  better 
render  outrages  less  trying  nor  chagrins  less  ^^an  the  vilest  of  mankind  or  simply  an  honest 
poignant.     But  I  take  pleasure  in  reminding    citizen  " 

them  that  the  habit  of  suffering  alone  suffices  \  ^  ,^J^i^  ^^^^  prostrated  myself  and  made 
to  cause  resignation  in  creatures  seemingly  the  answer,  "  Being  of  Beings,  I  owe  all  to  Thee  : 
most  tccble.  l  ^i^^  happiness  of  existing,  of  thinking,  of  feel- 

Then  after  gracefully  dwelling  on  the    i»g-     I  believe  that  Thou  hast  meted  out  good 
resignation    and    powers    of    endurance    ^^^""^  evil  in  equal  measure  to  us  all.     I  believe 
exhibited  by  women,  he  continues  :  —        |  J^at    Ihy  justice   has  wisely  arranged  every- 
•'  '  I  thing  for  \XA,  and  that  the  variety  of  pains  and 

Object  of  my  worship  at  all  times,  this  pleasures,  of  fears  and  hopes,  is  the  freshening 
amiable  sex  is  here  my  model.  It  is  impossi-  breeze  that  fills  the  sails  of  the  vessel  and  sends  it 
bie  to  be  more  unhappy  than  I  am  from  every  gaily  on  its  track,''^ 
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The  beauty  of  the  concluding  image  is  demned  to  bldme.  The  punishment  of 
enhanced  by  the  truth  of  its  application,  bldme  was  tantamount  to  civil  degrada- 
It  came  fresh  and  glowing  from  the  tion  :  it  rendered  the  condemned  person 
heart.  With  all  his  sense  of  error,  he  ■  incapable  of  discharging  any  public  func- 
felt  that  he  was  not  a  bad  man  —  that  he  tion,  and  he  was  to  receive  sentence  on 
did  not  deserve  the  mass  of  suffering  and  his  knees  before  the  Court,  whilst  the 
ignominy  heaped  upon  him  —  that  he  i  President  spoke  these  words  :  "The  Court 
had  done  his  duty  in  every  relation  of  blames  thee,  and  declares  thee  infamous." 
domestic  life,  as  a  husband,  a  brother,  and  Startling  as  this  sentence  sounds,  it 
a  son  —  and  might  appeal  with  a  clean  '  was  hailed  as  a  triumph  by  the  friends 
breast  and  an  unsullied  conscience  to  the  j  and  partisans  of  Beaumarchais.  All  Paris 
Deity.  I  left  their  names  at  his  door.     The  Prince 

The  exasperation  of  the  Parliament  j  of  Conti  gave  a  fete  in  his  honour,  and 
was  in  exact  proportion  to  his  success,  j  M.  de  Sartines'  warning  reproof  might 
and  the  fear  of  popular  indignation  alone  \  almost  pass  for  a  flattery  :  "  It  is  not 
prevented  them  from  proceeding  to  the  \  enough  to  be  blamed j  one  should  also 
worst  extremities.  Their  judgrnent  was  I  be  modest."  When  such  discords  are 
announced  for  the  26th  February,  1766,  on  i  produced  in  society,  it  is  in  a  bad  way,  is 


which  day  Madame  du  Deffant  writes  to 
Walpole  :  "  We  expect  a  great  event  to- 
day—  the  judgment  on  Beaumarchais.  . 
.  .  M.  de  Monaco  has  invited  him  this 
evening  to  read  a  comedy  in  his  manner, 
entitled  the  '  Barbier  de  Seville.'  .  .  . 
The  jDublic  are  infatuated  with  the  au- 
thor ;  sentence  is  passing  on  him  as  I 
write.  It  is  foreseen  that  the  judgment 
will  be  rigorous,  and  it  might  come  to 
pass  that,  instead  of  supping  with  us,  he 


the  grave  reflection  of  the  biographer. 

The  sentence  was  one  under  which  it 
was  impossible  to  rest,  and  Beaumarchais 
was  preparing  to  appeal  against  it,  when 
he  was  despatched  to  London  on  a  secret 
mission  by  the  King,  partly  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way,  and  partly  to  turn  his 
proved  boldness,  tact,  and  dexterity  to 
account.  The  reversal  of  the  judgment 
was  the  condition  of  his  success.  The 
object  of  the  mission  was  to  buy  off  or 


will  be  condemned  to  banishment  or  even  j  silence  a  French  journalist  settled  in 
to  the  pillory.  London,  who  was  publishing  a  series   of 

His  principal  patron,  the  Prince  de  1  libels  against  Madame  du  Barry,  if  the 
Conti,  had  told  him,  "  If  you  have  the  j  term  can  be  applied  to  what  was  in  fact 
misfortune  to  come  under  the  hands  of  :  the  story  of  her  life.  Beaumarchais  soon 
the  hangman,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  came  to  an  understanding  with  this  man, 
give  you  up;  and  he  subsequently  de- I  who,  in  consideration  of  2000  francs  down 
clarecl  that  he  had  resolved  on  suicide  if  I  and  an  annuity  of  4000  more,  agreed  to 
condemned  to  the  pillory.  He  was  burn  the  three  thousand  copies  already 
obliged  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  court  :  printed  and  the  MS.,  and  in  future  to  make 
to  undergo  a  final  interrogatory,  and  sent  j  himself  useful  as  a  spy.  "  I  found  him," 
an  excuse  to  the  Prince  de  Monaco.  |  wrote  Beaumarchais  to  M.  de  Sartines, 
After  the  necessary  forms,  tired  of  wait- I  "  a  daring  poacher;  I  have  turned  him 
ing  and  worn  out  by  fatigue,  he  retired  |  into  an  excellent  gamekeeper."  On  re- 
to  the  house  of  his  sister,  Madame  j  turning  to  Versailles,  to  claim  the  reward 
Lupine,  went  to  bed  and  fell  into  a  deep  !  of  his  services,  he  found  Louis  XV. 
sleep.  "  He  slept,"  says  Gudin,  "  and  j  dying.  Some  days  afterwards  he  writes  : 
his  judges  were  kept  awake,  tormented  i  "  I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  the  oddity  of  the 
by  the  Furies,  divided  among  themselves.  !  fate  which  pursues  me.  If  the  King  had 
They  deliberated  in  tumult,  gave  their  '  lived  in  health  eight  days  more,  I  should 
opinions  in  a  rage,  were  eager  to  punish  i  have  been  restored  to  my  civil  rights,  of 
the  author  of  the  '  Mdmoires,'  recoiled  j  which  I  have  been  robbed  by  iniquity, 
from  the  clamours  of  the  public,  and  j  I  had  his  royal  word  for  it,  and  the  unjust 
filled  the  hall  with  their  discordant  cries."  I  aversion  with  which  he  had  been  inspired 
They  at  length  agreed  on  a  sentence  by  '  against  me  was  changed  into  a  feeling  of 
which  they  hoped  to  vindicate  their  out- i  predilection. 

raged  dignity  without  risk.  They  con-  |  Services  done  to  Madame  du  Barry's 
demned  Madame  Goezman  to  bldme,  and  reputation  were  small  recommendation 
to  the  restitution  of  the  fifteen  louis,  to  'to  Louis  Seize  or  Marie  Antoinette  ;  but 
be  distributed  among  the  poor  ;  her  hus- 'they  themselves  were  the  subject  of 
band  was  put  hors  de  cour,  a  sentence  libellous  publications,  especially  of  a 
implying  the  forced  resignation  of  his  pamphlet  aimed  at  the  young  Queen,  of 
office.     Beaumarchais  was  equally  con-   which  two  editions  had  been  printed  by 
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an  Italian  Jew  named  Angelucci,  one  to 
be  published  at  London  and  one  at  Am- 
sterdam. Beaumarchais  therefore  re- 
ceived a  fresh  commission,  strictly  secret 
l)ut  under  the  King's  own  hand,  to  whom 
he  writes  :  "  A  lover  carries  the  portrait 
of  his  mistress  hung  to  his  neck,  a  miser 
liis  keys,  a  devotee  his  reliquary.  I  have 
procured  a  golden  box,  oval,  large,  and 
ilat,  in  which  I  have  enclosed  the  order 
of  your  Majesty,  and  suspended  it  with  a 
chain  of  gold  to  my  neck,  as  the  thing 
most  necessary  for  my  work  and  most 
precious  to  me."  He  saw  the  Jew  in 
London,  and  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  publication  for  about  1400/.  He 
next  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  Dutch  edition  : 
there  the  Jew  gave  him  the  slip  and 
started  for  Nuremberg  with  a  reserved 
copy,  which  he  intended  to  reprint. 
Beaumarchais  gives  chase,  overtakes  his 
man  trotting  quietly  along  at  the  entrance 
of  the  forest  of  Neustadt,  near  Nurem- 
berg, grapples  with  him,  pulls  hini  off  his 
horse,  and  ransacks  his  portmanteau,  in 
which  he  finds  the  missing  copy.  The 
pursuit  had  led  him  some  distance  into 
the  wood,  and  when,  after  leaving  the 
Jew,  he  is  returning  to  his  postchaise  in 
the  road,  he  is  attacked  by  two  robbers, 
one  of  whom  armed  with  a  long  knife 
demands  his  money  or  his  life.  His 
pistol  misses  fire  ;  knocked  down  by  a 
blow  from  behind,  he  receives  full  in  his 
breast  the  thrust  of  a  knife,  which  luckily 
encounters  the  gold  box  containing  the 
royal  order ;  the  point  glances  on  the 
metal,  furrows  the  breast,  and  penetrates 
the  chin  of  Beaumarchais.  He  regains 
his  feet  by  a  desperate  effort,  wrests  the 
knife  from' the  robber,  the  blade  of  which 
lacerates  his  hand,  knocks  the  man  down 
in  his  turn,  and  is  about  to  strangle  him  ; 
but  the  second  assailant,  w^ho  at  first  had 
taken  to  his  heels,  returns  with  the  gang, 
and  things  were  taking  a  fatal  turn  for 
our  hero  v/hen  the  arrival  of  his  servant 
and  the  sound  of  the  postillion's  horn  put 
the  brigands  to  flight. 

With  the  view  of  effectually  stopping 
the  further  operations  of  the  Jew,  Beau- 
marchais travels  post-haste  to  Vienna  to 
procure  an  order  for  his  arrest ;  and  fe- 
vered with  the  journey  and  his  wounds, 
presents  himself  before  the  Empress  Ma- 
ria Theresa  in  so  flurried  a  state  that,  de- 
spite the  royal  order  in  the  gold  box,  she 
treats  his  story  as  the  invention  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination,  and  he  is  actually 
put  under  an  ignominious  arrest  for  thirty 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  arrives  a  letter 


from  M.  de  Sartines,  and  he  is  told  he 
may  go  or  remain  as  best  pleases  him. 
The  sole  compensation  or  apology  he  re- 
ceives for  the  sufferings,  losses,  and  af- 
fronts brought  upon  him  by  his  excess 
of  zeal,  are  the  offer  of  a  thousand  francs 
from  the  Empress  which  he  indignantly 
refuses  ;  and  the  consolatory  reply  of  M. 
de  Sartines  to  his  complaints:  "What 
would  you  have  ?  The  Empress  took  you 
for  an  adventurer." 

He  is  obliged  to  undertake  another  roy- 
al commission,  a  negotiation  with  the 
Chevalier  d'Eon,  who  was  too  much  for 
him  and  fully  persuaded  him  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  woman.  But  we  pass  over 
the  details  of  this  affair  to  come  to  his 
rehabilitation,  satisfactorily  effected  on 
the  6th  September  by  a  solemn  decree  of 
the  Parliament  which  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  discredited  Parliament  Mau- 
peou.  One  of  the  first  uses  he  made  of 
his  recovered  rights  of  citizenship  was  to 
take  part  on  his  own  account  in  the  quar- 
rel between  Great  Britain  and  her  revolt- 
ed colonies  about  to  become  the  United 
States.  His  operations  were  conducted 
on  a  scale  that  gave  him  the  importance 
of  a  belligerent ;  but  whilst  they  were  in 
preparation  he  brought  out  the  "  Barbier 
de  Seville,"  composed  in  1772,  and  acted 
for  the  first  time  in  February,  1775.  It 
was  originally  intended  for  an  opera,  with 
music  arranged,  if  not  principally  com- 
posed, by  himself.  When  employed  upon 
it  he  wrote,  "  I  am  composing  airs  to  my 
words,  and  words  to  my  airs."  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Coinedie  Italiemte  in  this 
shape,  and  then  he  remodelled  it  as  a 
comedy  in  five  acts,  subsequently  reduced 
to  four,  for  the  Franqais.  Expectation 
was  on  tiptoe.  "  Never,"  says  Grimm, 
"  did  a  first  representation  attract  a  great- 
er number  of  people,"  and  seldom  was 
disappointment  more  complete.  Beau- 
marchais makes  a  joke  in  his  preface  of 
the  crest-fallen  appearance  of  his  friends, 
and  the  title  of  the  first  printed  edition 
runs  thus  : 

Le  Barbier  de  Seville  :  Comedie  en  Quatre 
Actes,  representee  et  tombee  sur  le  Theatre  de 
la  Comedie  Frangaise. 

"  I  was  yesterday,"  writes  Madame  du 
Deffant  (February  26,  1775)  "at  Beaumar- 
chais' comedy,  which  was  acted  for  the 
second  time.  It  was  hissed  at  the  first  ; 
yesterday  it  had  an  extravagant  success  — 
it  was  exalted  to  the  skies."  Beaumar- 
chais had  the  fatuity  or  audacity  to  assert 
that  the  "Barbier"  buried  on  the  Friday 
was  the  same  that  so  triumphantly  rose 
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from  the  dead  on  Sunday.  The  utmost 
he  would  allow  was  that  he  had  put  a  de- 
ceit upon  the  public  by  reducing  five  acts 
to  four.  The  truth,  which  one  would 
have  thought  would  have  been  equally 
flattering  to  his  vanity  —  the  simple  truth 
was,  that  he  effected  a  complete  trans- 
formation within  twenty-four  hours,  strik- 
ing out,  condensing,  or  polishing  nearly 
all  the  passages  which  had  disgusted  or 
wearied  an  audience  predisposed  to  be 
pleased.     To  take  two  examples  :  — 

Almavive.  — Jc  ne  te  reconnaissais  pas,  moi. 
Te  voila  si  gros  et  si  gras. 

Figaro.  —  Que  voulez-vous,  Monseigneur, 
c'est  la  misere.  Sans  compter  que  fai  perdu 
tous  mes  peres  et  meres :  de  Pan  passi  je  suis 
orphelin  du  dernier. 

The  pleasantry  failed  in  the  first  repre- 
sentation from  being  overcharged,  and 
the  sentence  in  italics  was  omitted  in  the 
second.  Further  on,  Figaro  was  made 
to  say,  "  J'ai  passe  la  nuit  gaiement  avec 
trois  ou  quatre  buveurs  de  mes  voisinesP 
Here  the  sex  of  his  boon  companions 
raised  a  murmur,  and  in  the  corrected 
copy  we  find  voisins. 

The  success  of  the  "  Barbier  "  had  the 
incidental  result  of  elevating  the  condi- 
tion and  establishing  the  rights  of  dra- 
matic authors.  They  had  hitherto  been 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  actors, 
mainly  through  the  operation  of  the  rule 
that  every  piece,  the  receipts  of  which 
fell  below  a  stated  sum  a  single  night, 
became  thenceforth  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  company,  who  might  repro- 
duce it  as  they  thought  fit  without  ac- 
counting to  the  author  or  asking  his  con- 
sent. Menage  thus  reports  the  complaint 
of  an  actress,  Mdlle.  Beaupre  :  "  M.  Cor- 
neille  has  done  us  great  injury  ;  we  had 
formerly  theatrical  pieces  for  three  crowns 
which  were  made  for  us  in  a  night.  Peo- 
ple were  accustomed  to  them,  and  we 
gained  a  great  deal  of  money.  At  present 
the  pieces  of  M.  Corneille  cost  us  a  great 
deal,  and  we  gain  very  little."  *  The  prin- 
cipal resource  of  authors  of  all  sorts  in  ear- 
ly times  was  the  dedication  ;  but  this  was 
rarely  available,  and  the  foundation  of 
those  laws  or  customs  which  enabled 
Scribe  to  rival  the  millionaires  of  the 
Bourse  was  laid  by  Beaumarchais.  One 
of  his  coadjutors  in  this  reform  was  Mar- 
montel,  who  writes  :  — 

Reason,  strict    justice,  supported    by  your 

*  The  best  of  these  three-crown  pieces  were  supplied 
to  order  by  Hardy.  His  celebrated  Spanish  contem- 
porary, Lope  de  Vega,  averaged  500  reals,  about  5/., 
per  piece. 


eloquence  and  your  excellent  judgment,  are  in" 
no  want  of  my  assistance  ;  and  here  I  am  re^ 
minded  of  a  story  of  my  Limousin.  A  Cure 
devoted  to  the  chasse  was  saying  mass,  and 
just  when  he  came  to  the  Lavabo,  he  heard 
the  barking  of  dogs  that  had  started  a  hare. 
He  asked  the  clerk,  "  Is  Briffaut  with  them  ? " 
—  "  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Cure." —  "  Then  it  is  all 
over  with  the  hare.  Lavabo  inter  innocentes 
manus  meas^''  &c. 

Beaumarchais  was  Briffaut,  and  the 
company  of  the  Comddie  Frangaise  was 
the  hare. 

Whilst  this  affair  was  still  in  prog- 
ress. September,  1775,  Beaumarchais 
addressed  a  Memoir  to  the  King,  in 
which  he  clearly  foretold  the  pending 
separation  of  our  revolted  Colonies,  al- 
though in  estimating  the  temper  of  the 
British  people  his  political  sagacity,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  at  fault :  — 

.  .  .  The  least  check  which  the  royal  army 
receives  in  America,  by  increasing  the  audacity 
of  the  people  and  the  opposition,  may  decide 
the  affair  at  London,  at  a  moment  when  it  is 
least  expected,  and  if  the  King  finds  himself 
forced  to  yield,  I  say  it  with  a  shudder,  I  do 
not  think  his  crown  more  secure  on  his  head, 
than  tiie  heads  of  his  ministers  upon  their 
shoulders.  This  unhappy  English  nation, 
with  its  frantic  liberty,  may  inspire  the  man 
who  reflects  with  true  compassion.  It  has 
never  tasted  the  sweetness  of  living  peaceably 
under  a  good  and  virtuous  king.  They  despise 
us,  and  treat  us  as  slaves,  because  we  obey 
voluntarily  ;  but  if  the  reign  of  a  weak  or  bad 
prince  has  sometimes  caused  a  momentary 
evil  to  France,  the  licentious  rage  which  the 
English  call  liberty,  has  never  left  an  instant 
of  happiness  and  true  repose  to  this  indomita- 
ble nation.  King  and  subjects  are  all  equally 
unhappy. 

In  the  same  Memoir,  after  mentioning 
a  remark  made  to  him  by  Lord  Roch- 
ford,  he  adds  :  — 

On  the  other  side,  the  Lord  Mayor  Wilkes, 
in  a  moment  of  joy  and  liberty,  at  the  end  of  a 
splendid  dinner,  said  to  me  publicly  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  The  King  of  England  has 
long  done  me  the  honour  of  hating  me.  For 
my  part,  I  have  always  rendered  him  the  jus- 
tice of  despising  him.  The  time  has  come  for 
deciding  which  of  us  has  formed  the  best 
opinion  of  the  other,  and  on  which  side  the 
wind  will  cause  heads  to  fall." 

Beaumarchais  was  called  the  French 
Wilkes.  The  object  of  this  and  another 
Memoir  addressed  to  the  King  was  to 
induce  the  French  Government  to  sup- 
ply the  Americans  under  the  rose  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  The  French 
minister,  M.  de  Vergennes,  fell  in  with 
the  plan  to  the  extent  of  advancing,  or 
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causing  to  be  advanced,  two  millions  of 
livres,  with  which,  and  such  other  funds 
as  he  could  command,  Beaumarchais  was 
to  establish  a  commercial  firm  with  a 
view  to  the  proposed  supply.  He  was  to 
have  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  pub- 
lic arsenals,  but  on  condition  of  repla- 
cing or  paying  for  them,  and  he  was  to 
accept  repaynient  from  the  Americans  in 
products  of  their  soil.  It  stood  to  reason 
that  he  could  in  no  case  claim  French 
protection,  and  must  even  submit  in  a 
highly  probable  emergency  to  be  dis- 
avowed. He  commenced  operations  at 
all  risks,  hired  an  immense  house,  called 
the  Hotel  de  HoUande,  in  the  Faubourg 
du  Peuple,  installed  himself  in  it  with 
officers  and  clerks,  and  in  a  single  day 
the  comic  author  was  transmuted  into 
the  Spanish  firm  of  Roderigue  Hortalez 
&  Co.  His  first  shipment  was  to  consist 
of  200  cannons  and  mortars,  25,000 
muskets,  200,000  lb.  of  powder,  with 
clothing  and  tents  for  25,000  men.  He 
was  to  send  these  articles  to  Havre 
and  Nantes,  where  the  American  agent 
was  to  find  ships,  and  to  do  this  with- 
out arousing  the  suspicions  of  the 
English  ambassador,  Lord  Stormont, 
which  naturally  were  aroused.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  was  Beaumarchais  who  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  immediately  en- 
suing war  between  England  and  France. 
The  Americans  having  failed  to  find 
ships,  he  provided  them,  and  the  first 
cargoes  foV  which  he  had  stipulated  ar- 
rived just  in  time  for  the  campaign  of 
1777,  along  with  forty  or  fifty  French 
officers  whom  he  had  enlisted  in  the 
cause.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he 
writes  to  the  Congress  :  — 

Gentlemen,  consider  my  house  as  the  head 
of  all  operations  useful  to  your  cause  in 
Europe,  and  myself  as  the  most  zealous  parti- 
san of  your  nation ;  the  soul  of  your  successes, 
and  a  man  most  profoundly  filled  with  the  re- 
spectful esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c. 

Roderigue  Hortalez  &  Co. 

On  December  6,  1778,  he  writes  to  one 
of  his  agents  :  — 

Paris,  December  6,  1778. 

I  send  on  to  you  the  privateer  "  Zephyr,"  to 
announce  to  you  that  I  am  ready  to  put  to  sea 
a  fleet  of  more  than  twelve  sail,  at  the  head  of' 
which  is  the  "  Fier  Roderigue,"  which  you 
sent  back  to  me,  and  which  reached  me  at 
Rochfort  on  the  ist  of  October  in  good  con- 
dition. This  fleet  can  carry  from  five  to  six 
thousand  tons,  and  is  armed  altogether  like  a 
fleet  of  war.  Make  your  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly.    If  my  ship  the  "  Ferragus,"  which 
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left  Rochfort  in  September,  has  reached  you, 
keep  it  to  send  back  with  my  fleet. 

The  "  Fier  Roderigue  "  was  a  vessel  of 
war,  mounted  with  sixty  guns.  Off  the 
island  of  Grenada  Beaumarchais'  fleet  fell 
in  with  that  of  Admiral  d'Estaing,  who 
was  preparing  to  give  battle  to  the  Eng- 
lish under  Admiral  Biron.  Setting  the 
question  of  private  property  aside,  he 
forthwith  ordered  the  "  Fier  Roderigue  " 
to  fall  into  line  :  she  accordingly  took 
part  in  the  action,  and  did  good  service, 
but  her  captain  was  killed,  thirty-five  of 
the  crew  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
damage  was  done  to  the  vessel  which  it 
cost  90,000  livres  to  repair.  The  Admi- 
ral addressed  a  formal  letter  of  apology 
and  congratulation  to  Beaumarchais ; 
apology  for  the  liberty  taken  with  the 
"  Fier  Roderigue,"  and  congratulation  on 
the  glory  acquired  by  her.  The  second 
in  command  was  decorated  with  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Louis.  Beaumarchais  himself 
got  nothing  but  evasive  promises.  Nei- 
ther money  nor  products  of  their  soil  was 
forthcoming  from  the  Americans,  who 
pretended  to  believe,  in  the  teeth  of  doc- 
umentary evidence,  that  he  was  simply 
the  agent  of  the  French  Government  by 
whom  the  vessels  and  cargoes  had  been 
shipped,  whilst  the  French  Government 
maintained  that,  having  acted  throughout 
on  his  own  personal  responsibility,  he 
had  no  claim  for  remuneration  against 
France.  The  following  document  is 
enough  to  put  the  Americans  completely 
in  the  wrong  :  — 

By  Express    Order  of  the  Congress  sitting  at 
Philadelphia,  to  M.  de  Beaumarchais. 

Sir,  —  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  grateful  for  the  great  efforts  you 
have  made  in  their  favour,  presents  you  its 
thanks,  and  the  assurance  of  its  esteem.  It 
grieves  for  the  misfortunes  you  have  suffered 
in  support  of  its  States.  Unfortunate  circum- 
stances have  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
its  desires  ;  but  it  will  take  the  promptest  yneas' 
ures  for  acquitting  itself  of  the  debts  it  has 
contracted  with  you. 

The  generous  sentiments  and  the  exalted 
views  which  alone  could  dictate  a  conduct 
such  as  yours,  are  your  greatest  eulogium,  and 
are  an  honour  to  your  character.  Whilst  by 
your  great  talents  you  have  rendered  yourself 
useful  to  your  prmce,  you  have  gained  the 
esteem  of  this  rising  Republic,  and  merited 
the  deserved  applause  of  the  New  World. 

John  Jay,  President. 

It  is  hardly  credible  after  this  that  the 
settlement  of  his  accounts  was  postponed, 
under  one  pretence  or  another,  during 
his  lifetime,  and  that  it  was  not  until  he 
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had  been  thirty-six  years  in  his  grave  (in 
1835)  that  one-fourth  of  the  balance  re- 
ported due  to  him  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  in  1793, 
was  paid  in  full  of  all  demands  to  his 
family.  There  is  no  transaction  of  the 
United  States  which  a  due  regard  to  the 
national  honour  should  make  their  histo- 
rians and  statesmen  more  anxious  to  clear 
up. 

In  the  very  thick  of  his  American  en- 
terprise, whilst  he  is.  corresponding  with 
ministers  and  commissioning  his  fleet, 
this  extraordinary  man  undertakes  two 
editions  of  "Voltaire,"  one  in  ninety-two 
volumes.  A  publisher  named  Panckoucke, 
who  had  purchased  Voltaire's  unpub- 
lished manuscripts,  apprehensive  of  a 
prosecution,  came  to  propose  the  specu- 
lation to  Beaumarchais,  intimating  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
Russia  would  cause  a  complete  edition  to 
be  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  if  prohibited 
in  France.  On  hearing  this  he  requested 
an  audience  of  Maurepas,  and  expatiated 
on  the  disgrace  it  would  be  to  France  to 
suffer  her  greatest  writer  to  be  treated  in 
this  fashion. 

After  reflecting  some  moments,  M.  de  Mau- 
repas said  to  Beaumarchais,  "  I  know  but  one 
man  who  would  dare  to  run  the  risk  of  such 
an  undertaking."  "  Who,  my  lord  ? "  "  You." 
"  Yes,  doubtless  I  would  venture  it :  but  after 
I  have  embarked  my  fortune  in  it  the  clergy 
will  appeal  to  parliament,  the  edition  will  be 
stopped,  the  editor  and  the  printers  disgraced, 
and  the  shame  of  France  rendered  complete 
and  more  evident  than  ever."  M.  de  Maure- 
pas promised  that  the  king's  patronage  should 
be  given  to  a  publication,  which  would  have 
the  assent  of  all  sensible  people,  and  which 
concerned  the  glory  of  his  reign. 

He  set  to  work  with  his  never-failing 
ardour,  collected  everything  that  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  inexhaustible  pen  of  Vol- 
taire, paid  Panckoucke  160,000  francs  for 
manuscripts,  founded  a  company  under 
the  title  of  "  Literary,  Typographical  and 
Philosophical  Society"  (consisting  solely 
of  himself) ;  sent  to  England  (at  an  ex- 
pense of  6000/.)  for  the  most  approved 
printing  types  of  the  period,  those  of 
Baskerville  ;  bought  three  paper-mills  in 
the  Vosges,  and  contracted  with  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden  for  the  use  of  an  old  fort 
at  Kehl,  in  which  he  set  up  his  printing- 
presses,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  French  clergy  in  case  the  protection 
of  Maurepas  should  be  found  unavaihng. 
It  took  him  three  years  to  organize  his 
plan.  He  superintended  everything.  He 
was  reader,  editor,  and  publisher,  at  once. 


I 


The  first  volume  appeared  in  1783,  nn 
the  last  in  1790.  Considerable  difficul 
ties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  free 
circulation  of  the  work,  but,  when  these 
were  got  over,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
demand  had  been  extravagantly  over-es- 
timated. The  subscribers  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand,  although  fifteen  thousand 
copies  had  been  struck  off;  and  the  very 
heavy  losses  sustained  by  Beaumarchais 
in  this  affair  in  the  midst  of  his  American 
embarrassments  enhance  our  wonder  at 
the  energy  and  fertility  of  resource  by 
which  he  contrived  to  keep  his  head 
above  water  to  the  end. 

We  have  arrived  at  last  at  the  culminat- 
ing point,  the  crowning  triumph,  of  his 
life  — 

Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum. 

There  is  nothing  in  literary  or  dramatic 
history  more  curious  than  the  composi- 
tion and  representation  of  the  "  Manage 
de  Figaro,"  as  related  by  the  author^ 
handed  down  by  tradition,  or  recorded 
from  personal  knowledge  by  contempora- 
ries. He  states  in  the  preface  to  the 
printed  play  that,  after  the  "  Barbier  de 
Seville  "  had  fairly  got  possession  of  the 
stage,  every  one  said  to  him  aside, 
" '  Write  us  pieces  of  this  kind,  then  ;  for 
it  is  only  you  who  dare  to  laugh  at  people 
to  their  faces.'  An  author  "(he  contin- 
ues), "distracted  by  cabals  and  bawlers, 
but  who  sees  his  piece  making  its  way, 
takes  courage,  and  this  is  what  I  have 
done.  The  late  Prince  de  Conti,  of  pa- 
triotic memory,  publicly  defied  me  to  put 
upon  the  stage  my  preface  to  the  '  Bar- 
bier,' and  to  produce  on  it  the  family  of 
Figaro  which  I  indicated  in  that  preface. 
'  Monseigneur,'  I  replied,  'if  I  placed  this 
character  a  second  time  upon  the  stage, 
as  I  should  show  him  older,  as  he  would 
know  a  thing  or  two  more,  there  would 
be  another  kind  of  clamour,  and  who 
knows  if  he  would  ever  see  the  light  ? ' 
However,  out  of  respect,  I  accepted  the 
challenge.  I  composed  this  '  Folle  Jour- 
n^e,'  which  is  now  making  such  a  noise. 
He  deigned  to  look  at  it  the  first.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  grand  character,  an  au-  ,j^ 
gust  prince,  a  noble  and  proud  spirit ;  ^H 
shall  I  say  it  ?     He  was  satisfied."  iH 

"  After  the  forced  labour  of  business," 
he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  "everyone 
follows  his  whim  in  his  amusements  :  one 
hunts  or  shoots,  another  drinks,  a  third 
gambles  ;  and  I,  who  have  none  of  these 
tastes,  I  stitch  together  a  theatrical 
piece."  A  garden  called  the  Redoute 
had  become  the  fashion,  and  one  day  the 
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Comte  de  Maurepas,  with  all  the  minis- 
try, passed  several  hours  in  it.  The 
week  following,  Bcaumarchais  called  on 
Maurepas,  and,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
;ion,  mentioned  that  he  had  just  finished 
I  comedy,  the  "  Manage  de  Figaro." 
•And  how,  occupied  as  you  are,  did  you 
ind  time.?"  "I,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I 
\  rote  it  on  the  day  when  the  King's  min- 
sters found  time  to  go  in  a  body  to  the 
'\cdouteP  "Are  there  many  similar  rep- 
;rtees  in  your  comedy  .? "  said  the  Comte  ; 
"if  so,  I  answer  for  its  success." 

There  were  many  better,  many  equally 
calculated  to  undermine  authority  by  ex- 
posing the  weaknesses  of  the  governing 


all  classes  of  society  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  thence  I  was  obliged  to 
engage  in  quarrels  of  all  sorts,  or  yield  to 
universal  requests.  Thenceforth,  also,  the 
powerful  enemies  of  the  author  did  not  fail  to 
spread  abroad  that  he  assailed  in  this  work 
(which  they  termed  at  the  same  time  a  tissue 
of  betises)  religion,  government,  morals,  all 
ranks  of  society.  According  to  them,  I  had 
only  shaken  the  State  in  the  "Barber  of 
Seville."  In  this  new  essay,  more  infamous 
and  more  seditious,  I  had  turned  it  topsy- 
turvy. 

It  would  seem  that  he  found  his  ac- 
count in  yielding  to  these  universal 
requests,  for  every  day  (according  to  Ma- 


and  upper  classes,  but  almost"  the  only  |  ^''^"1^  Campan)  one  heard,  "  I  was  present, 


one  amongst  them  who  foresaw  that 
was  a  train  laid  for  the  explosion  of  a 


present,  at  the  reading  of 
Bcaumarchais'  play."     He  prided  himself 


mine,  or  (more  correctly  speaking)  who'J^^^^y^"  ^^'^  mode  of  readmg  :  he  read 


foresaw  the  consequences  of  that  explo 

sion,  was  the  Kino 

relates  that,  havin 

the  Queen  commanding  her  attendance 


from  a  manuscript  tied  with  rose-coloured 

Ma^dame  drCampIn  r'^,^°"'   ^"^  ^^^   prefaced    each    reading 

received  a  note  ixom,^^}^},^"^  address  (companng  himself  to  a 

lyieldmg  coquette),  which  the  modest  bi- 


she  went  and  found  her  Majesty  alone  i  PS^apner  says  he  should  have  suppressed, 
with  the  King  in  his  inner  cabinet :  —        i  ^'^^    '/   ^°<^,  ^^^"^  warmly  applauded,  or 

complacently  endured,  by  audience  after 
A  chair  and  a  table  were  placed  before  !  audience,   composed   of    princesses    and 
them,  and  on  the  table  lay  some  enormous  ,  duchesses,  cardinals  and  archbishops,  the 

most  virtuous  ladies  of  the  Court,  and 
the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
Church. 

It  was  said  that  it  required  more  wit  to 


manuscripts  in    several    paper  books.      The  ! 
King  said,  "  It  is  Bcaumarchais'  comedy ;  you 
must  read  it  to  us.     This  will  be  difficult  in 
parts,  on  account  of  the  erasures  and  refer- 
ences.    I  have  already  glanced  over  it ;  but 


i! 


wish  the  Queen  to  be  acquainted  with  this  I  g^t  this  playacted  than  to  have  written 
work.  You  will  say  nothing  to  anybody  about  I  it.  "The  struggle  lasted  four  years, 
this  reading."  I  began.  The  King  often  j  Add  these  to  the  five  of  the  portfolio  ; 
interrupted  me  by  remarks,  always  just,  |  what  remains  of  the  allusions  which 
whether  of  praise  or  blame.  Most  frequently  j  people  force  themselves  to  see  in  the 
he  exclaimed,  "This  is  in  bad  taste.  This  !  work .?  Alas  !  when  it  was  composed, 
man  IS  continual  ybrmgmg  back  to  the  stage  jail  that  is   in  flower  now  had   not  even 

the  habit  of  Italian  conceth^     At  the  mono- •      ^   j      -4.  -^  .1  • 

logue  of  "Figaro,"  but  especially  at  the  tirade  g^™'f,^^^^  5^^.,^^^  ^^^^^  ^"^t^^^'"  "^l" 
against  the  state  prisons,  he  rose  with  vivacity  1 1^"^^^'  ^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^as  a  universe  much 
and  said,  "This  is   detestable.      This  shall  j  better  fitted  to  produce   the  kind  of  au- 


never  be  played  ;  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pull  down  the  Bastille  to  prevent  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  piece  from  being  dangerous. 
This  man  trifles  with  all  that  must  be  re- 
spected in  a  government."  "Then  it  will  not 
be  played,"  said  the  Queen.  "  No,  certainly, 
you  may  be  sure  of  it,"  replied  Louis  XVI. 

The  full  title  is  "  Le  Mariage  de  Figa- 
ro, ou  la  Folle  Journee."  It  was  originally 
"  La  Folle  Journde,"  a  title  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bcaumarchais,  had  long  the  effect 
of  putting  the  expectant  public  on  a  false 
scent : — 

Be  this  as  it  may,  "  La  Folle  Journee " 
remained  five  years  in  my  portfolio ;  the 
players  knew  I  had  it.  They  tore  it  from  me 
at  last.  Whether  they  have  done  well  or  ill 
for  themselves,  time  will  show.  .  .  .  Owing  to 


dience  which  he  desiderated,  and  things 
for  which  the  public  was  not  ripe  in  1775, 
sent  a  quivering  shock  through  the 
whole  social  edifice  in  1784.  It  was  the 
saying  of  Mirabeau  pere,  "  Le  Colin- 
maillard  poussd  trop  loin  finira  par  la 
culbute  gdnerale."  On  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  the  whole  of  the  higher  class 
in  France  were  playing  at  blindman's 
buff,  and  were  rather  amused  than 
alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  tumbling 
heads  over  heels  in  company.  The 
Queen,  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  the 
great  ladies,  the  great  functionaries  (with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Chancellor) 
and,  strange  to  say,  five  or  six  selected 
censors  in  succession,  had  ended  by  sid- 
ing with   Bcaumarchais,  when   the   per- 


the  extraordinary  eulogy  that  they  made  of  it,  formance   announced    by  permission    at 
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Versailles  in  June,  1783,  was  suddenly 
prohibited  by  royal  order.  "  This  order," 
says  Madame  Campan,  "  appeared  an 
attack  on  public  liberty.  The  disappoint- 
ment excited  discontent  to  such  a  point, 
that  the  words  '  oppression '  and  '  ty- 
ranny' were  never  pronounced  with 
more  passion  and  vehemence  in  the  days 
which  directly  preceded  the  fall  of  the 
throne."  She  adds  that  Beaumarchais 
declared  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Court 
theatre,  "  Well,  gentlemen,  he  does  not 
choose  that  it  shall  be  acted  here,  and  I 
do  not  despair  of  its  being  haply  acted  in 
the  very  choir  of  Notre  Dame." 

It  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  Gen- 
nevilliers,  the  country  house  of  the  Count 
de  Vaudreuil,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fete 
given  to  the  Comte  d'Artois  (afterwards 
Charles  X.)  and  Madame  de  Polignac. 
The  King's  consent  to  this  quasi-private 
representation  was  given  before  that  of 
Beaumarchais  was  obtained,  and  he 
adroitly  held  out  until  it  became  clear  that 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  royal  veto 
must  inevitably  result.  The  whole  Court 
were  present  at  these  private  theatricals, 
and  the  Queen  was  only  kept  away  by 
indisposition.  This  first  representation, 
however,  was  by  no  means  an  unqualified 
success,  and  the  piece  underwent  some 
important  modifications  prior  to  the  grand 
appeal  to  the  general  public.  The  King 
gave  way  at  last  under  an  expectation 
that  it  might  prove  innocuous  after  all. 
"  Well,"  was  his  Majesty's  inquiry  of  M. 
de  Montesquieu,  who  was  starting  for 
the  theatre,  "  what  is  your  augury  of  its 
success  ?"  —  "  Sir,  I  think  the  piece  will 
fail."  —  "  And  so  do  I,"  replied  the  King. 
Monsieur,  the  Comte  de  Provence  (after- 
wards Louis  XVIII.)  went  to  the  royal 
box  to  witness  its  failure.  He  witnessed 
its  triumph.  "  There  is  something  more 
mad  {foil)  than  my  piece,"  exclaimed 
Beaumarchais  ;  "  its  success." 

Never  (writes  Grimm)  did  piece  attract  an 
equal  affluence  to  the  Frangais.  All  Paris 
was  eager  to  see  these  famous  Noces,  and  the 
theatre  was  filled  almost  at  the  moment  when 
the  doors  were  opened  to  the  public.  Hardly 
half  of  those  who  had  besieged  them  since 
eight  in  the  morning  could  find  places ;  the 
greater  number  forced  their  way  in,  throwing 
their  money  to  the  doorkeepers.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  by  turns  more  humble,  more 
bold,  more  urgent',  to  obtain  a  favour  at  Court 
than  were  our  young  men  of  rank  to  secure  a 
place  at  the  first  representation  of  "  Figaro." 
More  than  one  duchess  deemed  herself  too 
happy  on  that  day  to  find  in  the  balconies, 
where  women  comme  il  faut  are  hardly  ever 
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seen,  a  miserable  little  seat  by  the  side 
Mesdames  Duthe,  Carline,  and  company.  .  . 

The  "  Mariage  de  Figaro  "  has  had,  since  the  ^' 
first  representation,  a  prodigious  succes.  This 
success,  which  will  last,  is  due  principally  to 
the  conception  of  the  work  —  conception  as 
wild  as  it  is  new  and  original.  ...  At  every 
moment  the  action  seems  approaching  its  end 
—  at  every  moment  the  author  sets  it  going, 
and  by  words  almost  insignificant,  but  which, 
without  effort,  prepare  new  scenes  and  replace 
all  the  actors  in  a  situation  as  vivid,  a^-^ 
piquant,  as  those  that  went  before.  fl 

The  pervading  laxity  of  the  piece  was     ; 
epitomized  by  "  Monsieur  "  in  a  bon  mot 
(reported   by  Grimm)  which    we   cannot 
venture  to  reproduce.     Grimm   says   on 
this  subject : 

It  is  the  picture  of  actual  manners,  of  the 
morals  and  principles  of  the  best  company ; 
and  this  picture  is  drawn  with  a  boldness,  a 
itaivete,  that  might  in  strictness  be  dispensed 
with  on  the  stage,  if  the  object  of  a  comic 
writer  is  to  correct  the  vices  and  the  absurdi- 
ties of  his  age,  and  not  confined  to  painting 
them  for  amusement  and  from  taste.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  it  is  not  these  somewhat  hazard- 
ous situations,  with  certain  traits  more  humor- 
ous than  licentious,  which  have  so  long  ar- 
rested the  representation  of  this  comedy.  The 
author  has  indulged  in  the  most  cutting  sar- 
casms against  all  who  have  had  the  ill-luck  to 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  him ;  he  has 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Figaro  most  of  the 
events  which  have  made  his  own  existence  so 
singularly  famous  ;  he  treats  the  great  with  a 
hardihood,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had  no 
example,  their  morals,  their  ignorance  and 
their  meanness  ;  he  dares  to  speak  mockingly 
of  the  ministers,  of  the  Ba'stille,  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  of  the  police,  and  even  of  the 
censors.  He  thought  he  owed  these  last  a 
particular  token  of  his  gratitude,  and  it  is  a 
hit  added  to  the  piece  since  the  rehearsal  at 
the  Menus.  Behold  what  it  was  for  M.  de 
Beaumarchais  alone  to  dare,  and  to  dare  with 
success.* 

In  La  Harpe's  description  of  the  rush, 
three  persons  are  crushed  to  death,  one 
more  (he  slyly  adds)  than  for  Scuddry. 
Beaumarchais  was  seated  in  a  private 
box  {gi'illee)  between  two  Abbds  (de  Ca- 
lonne,  the  brother  of  the  Minister,  and 
Salathiel),  whom  he  had  invited  to  dine 
with  and  accompany  him.  His  note  of 
invitation  to  the  Abbd  de  Calonne  con- 
cludes :  "  I  shall  need  some  very  spirit- 
ual comfort  and  aid  at  the  moment  of  the 
crisis.  I  expect  them  from  you  and  an- 
other ecclesiastic  in  a  very  obscure  cor- 

*  As  to  the  political  importance  attached  to  this  play, 
see  "  Histoire  des  Frangais,"  by  Sismondi,  continued  by 
Am(5d^e  Renee,  vol.  xxx.  p.  300,  and  M.  Henri  Martin's 
"  Histoire  de  France,"  vol.  xvi.  p.  546. 
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ner.  Vcnite,  ahbafes,  maledlcemus  de  aiic- 
tore;  but  above  all  let  us  laugh  at  my 
vexations  ;/  I  only  accept  them  at  this 
price."  In  reply  to  a  duke  and  peer  (or 
president),  who  asked  for  a  similar  box 
for  some  ladies  of  the  Court,  he  wrote  :  — 

I  have  no  consideration,  M.  le  Due,  for 
ladies  who  allow  themselves  to  see  a  spectacle 
which  they  think  wrong,  provided  they  see  it 
in  secret.  I  do  not  lend  myself  to  such  phan- 
tasies. I  have  given  my  piece  to  the  public  to 
amuse,  not  to  instruct  —  not  to  offer  to  bS- 
gueules  mitigees  the  pleasures  of  going  to  a 
private  box  to  think  favourably  of  it,  on  con- 
dition of  speaking  ill  of  it  in  society.  The 
pleasures  of  vice  and  the  honours  of  virtue,  — 
such  is  the  prudery  of  the  age.  My  piece  is 
not  an  equivocal  production ;  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted or  avoided.  I  am  your  humble  ser- 
vant, Monsieur  le  Due,  and  I  retain  my  box. 

This  play  had  a  run  of  sixty-eight  re- 
presentations without  a  check.  The  fif- 
tieth having  been  given  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  mothers  with  children  at  the  breast, 
there  appeared  an  epigram  which  may  be 
freely  rendered  thus  :  — 

The  mother,  young,  pure,  undefiled  — 

Such  charity  well  may  deter. 
The  piece,  which  is  milk  to  her  child, 

May  be  poison,  rank  poison,  to  her. 

In  another,  by  the  Chevalier  de  Lan- 
geac,  after  a  series  of  sarcasms  against 
the  rest  of  the  characters  — 

Mais,  Figaro  "i    Le  drole  k  son  patron 
Si  scandaleusement  ressemble, 

II  est  si  frappant  qu'il  fait  peur ; 
Et  pour  voir  a  la  fin  tons  les  vices  ensemble 

Le  parterre  en  chorus  a  demande  I'auteur. 

A  resemblance  so  cleverly  hit, 

That  we're   startled    and    ask  ourselves 
whether. 
When  the  author  was  called  by  the  pit,  — 

'Twas  to  see  all  the  vices  together. 

M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin  maintains  that 
"  Figaro  alone  constitutes  all  the  theatre 
of  Beaumarchais,  He  has  but  one  sub- 
ject and  one  personage —  Figaro  ;  a  per- 
sonage of  whom  he  has  not  only  created 
the  character,  but  the  history.  The  Bar- 
ber, the  Marriage,  La  M^re  Coupable, 
form  a  sort  of  comic  trilogy,  a  dialogue 
romance  in  three  parts,  of  which  Figaro 
is  the  hero."  This  is  a  palpable  exag- 
geration ;  but  it  was  Figaro  on  whom 
Beaumarchais  relied  for  the  political  in- 
terest of  his  piece  :  it  was  through  Figa- 
ro that  he  struck  the  deadliest  blows  at 
the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy,  and 
made  the  most  telling  appeals  to  what 
was  already  powerful  enough  to  over- 
whelm both,  the  Tiers  Etat.    If  Figaro 


represented  Beaumarchais,  he  also  repre- 
sented the  entire  audience,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  privileged  classes,  when, 
in  the  famous  monologue,  he  apostro- 
phizes the  Count :  — 

Because  you  are  a  great  lord,  you  believe 
yourself  a  great  genius  !  Nobility,  fortune, 
rank,  places  :  all  that  makes  so  proud  !  What 
have  you  done  for  so  many  blessings  .''  You 
have  been  at  the  trouble  of  being  born,  and 
nothing  more  :  an  ordinary  man  enough,  into 
the  bargain  !  Whilst  I,  morbleu,  lost  in  the 
obscure  crowd — I  have  had  to  display  more 
science  and  calculation  merely  to  subsist,  than 
have  been  employed  these  hundred  years  to 
govern  Spain  with  the  Indies. 

Conceive  the  amount  of  nascent  or 
disappointed  ambition,  of  crushed  hopes, 
of  wounded  vanity,  of  conscious  talent 
kept  down  by  poverty  or  low  birth,  that 
must  have  gone  to  swell  the  plaudits, 
loud  and  long,  which  this  apostrophe  in- 
variably called  forth. 

Then,  again,  when  he  alludes  to  the 
dangers  of  authorship  and  journalism  :  — 

A  question  arose  on  the  nature  of  riches ; 
and  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  possess  things  to 
reason  on  them,  not  having  a  sou  I  write  on 
the  value  of  money  and  on  its  net  product. 
Immediately  I  see  from  the  interior  of  a  fiacre 
the  bridge  of  a  fortress  let  down  for  me,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  I  left  hope  and  liberty.  .  .  . 

Tired  of  nourishing  an  obscure  pensioner, 
they  turn  me  one  day  into  the  street ;  and  as 
one  must  dine  though  no  longer  in  prison,  I 
mend  my  pen  again,  and  ask  every  one  what  is 
going  on.  They  tell  me  that,  during  my 
economical  retreat,  there  has  been  established 
a  system  of  free-trade  in  productions,  which 
extends  even  to  those  of  the  press ;  and  that, 
provided  I  speak  in  my  articles  neither  of 
authority,  nor  public  worship,  nor  politics, 
nor  morality,  nor  of  people  in  place,  nor  of 
corporations  in  credit,  nor  of  the  opera,  nor  of 
other  places  of  amusement,  nor  of  anybody 
who  belongs  to  anything,  I  may  print  every- 
thing freely  under  the  inspection  of  two  or 
three  censors.  To  take  advantage  of  this 
freedom,  I  announce  a  periodical,  and  not 
dreaming  of  encroaching  on  the  beat  of  others, 
I  call  it  yoiirnal  Inutile.  Poii-ou :  I  see  a 
thousand  poor  devils  by  the  street  rising 
against  me  ;  I  am  suppressed,  and  behold  me 
again  without  employment.  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  despair :  they  think  of  me  for  a 
place ;  but  by  ill-luck,  I  was  fit  for  it :  an 
accountant  was  needed ;  it  was  a  dancer  who 
was  appointed. 

This  famous  monologue  must  always 
retain  an  historical  interest,  but  has  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  continuing 
popularity  of  the  play  and  the  operas 
based  on  it.* 

*  Mozart's  opera,  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  was  brought 
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Beaumarchais  soon  found  to  his  cost 
how  little  serious  impression  had  been 
made  on  the  people  in  power  or  the  high 
personages  to  whom  his  lessons  were  ad- 
dressed. A  more  outrageous,  wanton, 
and  utterly  indefensible  abuse  of  author- 
ity was  never  hazarded  than  that  of  which 
he  was  the  victim  when  his  play  was  at 
the  height  of  its  popularity.  One  of  his 
bitterest  assailants  was  Suard  in  the 
"Journal  de  Paris,"  who  was  occasionally 
assisted  by  "  Monsieur."  Beaumarchais 
closed  the  controversy  by  a  letter  (6th 
March,  1785),  in  which  he  said,  "  When  I 
have  had  to  conquer  lions  and  tigers  to 
get  a  comedy  acted,  do  you  expect,  after 
its  success,  to  reduce  me  like  a  Dutch 
maid-servant,  to  beating  out  the  vile 
insect  of  the  night  ? "  Monsieur  took 
offence  at  this  contemptuous  metaphor 
as  wholly,  or  in  part,  intended  for  him  ; 
but,  keeping  back  the  genuine  griev- 
ance, he  contrived  to  persuade  the  King 
that  the  lions  and  tigers  were  His  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Queen.  Louis  XVI.  was 
already  irritated  against  Beaumarchais 
for  getting  his  play  acted  against  the  roy- 
al wish,  and  gaining  a  triumph  where  the 
royal  critic  had  prophesied  a  fall.  He 
was  playing  at  cards  when  his  brother  in- 
troduced the  subject,  and,  without  paus- 
ing to  consider  the  absurdity  of  the  inter- 
pretation, wrote  in  pencil  on  a  seven  of 
spades  an  order  for  arresting  Beaumar- 
chais and  confining  him  in  Saint-Lazare, 
then  a  prison  in  the  nature  of  a  reforma- 
tory appropriated  to  young  profligates. 

Considering  the  age  (53)  and  reputation 
of  Beaumarchais  —  above  all,  that  he  had 
been  employed  in  confidential  missions 
by  the  Crown  —  this  was,  perhaps,  the 
very  worst  act  with  vyhich  Louis  Seize 
can  be  personally  reproached.  It  was  a 
blunder  of  appalling  magnitude  :  placing 
the  monarchy  in  the  worst  possible  light 
when  its  foes  were  closing  round  it  and 
hostile  eyes  were  eagerly  scrutinizing  its 
weak  points.  When,  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  March,  1785,  the  news  got  abroad 
that  the  author  of  the  "  Marriage  de 
Figaro "  had  been  arrested  the  evening 
before  in  the  middle  of  his  triumph  and 
sent  to  keep  company  with  the  young 
scapegraces  of  Saint-Lazare,  it  was  treated 
as  a  joke  and  the  first  impulse  of  the 
Parisian   public  was   to  laugh.     He  was 


out  at  Vienna  in  1786,  with  complete  success.  _  Rossini's 
//  Barbiere  diSiviglia  was  first  performed  in  Rome  in 
1816  or  1817.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  the  best 
specimens  of  the  comic  opera  ;  and  their  popularity  is 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  situations,  the  characters, 
and  what  has  been  preserved  of  the  wit. 


;  depicted  undergoing  the  punishment 
'  whipping   like   a    schoolboy.      The    ne 
:  day  the   matter  assumed  a  more  serio 
'  aspect,  and  the  third  day,  when  the  au^ 
j  thorities,  unwilling  to  give  the  true  reason, 
I  gave  none,  the  almost  universal  feeling 
I  was    expressed    by   the    journalist    who, 
!  after  recapitulating  the  facts,  wound  up 
J  by  asking  whether  any  one   could  make 
sure  of  sleeping  that  very  night  in   his 
bed.     On  the  fifth  day  Beaumarchais  was 
'.  released    from    prison,    or    rather    (hke 
I  "  Figaro  ")  turned  out  into  the  street  ;  for 
I  he  insisted  on  remaining  till  his  offence 
[  was   formally  specified,  and  he  wrote    a 
Memoir  repudiating  V execrable  dimence  of 
the  notion  that  he  had  compared  his  Sov- 
ereign to  a  tiger. 

So  rapid  was  the  reaction  that  the  King 
was  over-persuaded  into  an  amejide  ho- 
norable, which,  however  creditable  to  his 
feelings  and  flattering  for  Beaumarchais, 
clearly  aggravated  the  mischief,  so  far  as 
public  opinion  was  concerned.  M.  de 
Calonne  wrote  to  Beaumarchais  that  His 
Majesty  considered  his  justification  com^ 
plete,  and  would  seize  with  pleasure  any 
opportunities  for  bestowing  marks  of 
favour.  So  far,  so  good  ;  but,  surely,  it 
was  an  ill-chosen  mark  of  favour  to  order 
the  attendance  of  the  whole  ministry  at 
the  first  representation  of  "  Figaro  "  after 
the  author's  discharge  from  Saint-Lazare  ; 
as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
point  to  the  phrase  in  the  dreaded  mono- 
logue :  Ne  poiivant  avilir  P esprit^  on  se 
venge  eft  le  7naltraitant.  Or  again,  when 
"  Figaro  "  supposes  himself  addressing 
one  of  these  "ephemeral  potentates  so 
careless  of  the  evil  they  command." 

I  would  tell  him  that  printed  follies  have  no 
importance  except  where  their  circulation  is 
checked  ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  flat- 
tering eulogy  without  liberty  to  find  fault ; 
and  that  it  is  only  little  men  that  dread  little 
writings. 

Even  this  was  not  enough.  The  "  Bar- 
bier  de  Seville  "  was  represented  at  the 
little  theatre  of  Trianon  :  the  author  was 
invited  to  be  present  ;  and  the  Queen 
played  "  Rosine,"  the  Comte  d'  Artois 
"  Figaro,"  and  the  Comte  de  Vaudreuil 
"  Almaviva,"  &c. 

We  should  infer  from  the  distribution 
of  parts  that  the  object  of  this  represen- 
tion  was  rather  the  amusement  of  the 
royal  circle  than  the  indemnification  of 
Beaumarchais,  who,  in  point  of  fact, 
never  completely  shook  off  the  ridicule 
of  his  confinement  in  Saint-Lazare.  It 
was  one  of  those  insults  which  leave  a 
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sense  of  degradation  like  a  blow  ;  and, 
sobered  also  by  advancing  years,  he  no 
longer  daslied  into  conflict  with  his 
former  spirit  or  wonted  air  of  assured 
success.  Indeed,  he  fairly  quailed  be- 
fore Mirabeau  in  their  controversy  about 
the  Compagnie  des  Eaux  de  Paris,  which 
Mirabeau  denounced  in  a  flaming  pam- 
phlet as  a  bubble.  He  was  then  little 
known  to  fame  except  by  the  scandals  of 
his  life.  His  pamphlet  was  notoriously 
inspired  by  rival  speculators  who  lent 
him  money,  and  the  company  was  a 
really  useful  undertaking.  Beaumarchais, 
a  director  and  large  shareholder,  was  ex- 
pected to  put  forth  his  peculiar  powers  in 
reply.  In  his  happier  vein  he  might  have 
said  with  Marmion  :  — 

Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust, 
My  path  no  more  to  cross. 

But  he  did  not  fight  as  wont.  The  avowed 
aim  of  his  pampldet  in  answer  was  simply 
to  rectify  the  misstatements  and  miscal- 
culations of  his  adversary  ;  but,  unluckily, 
he  fell  into  his  old  manner  just  enough 
to  inflict  a  flesh-wound  without  striking 
home.  Comparing  Mirabeau's  pamphlets 
to  the  '•  Philippics,"  he  termed  them 
Mirabelles  ^  and  intimated  a  doubt  of  the 
purity  of  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
penman  of  the  money-lenders.  Mira- 
beau's rejoinder  was  an  invective  in  his 
most  trenchant  manner,  a  genuine  Mira- 
belle,  in  which  he  travestied  and  dis- 
figured the  whole  life  of  Beaumarchais 
under  the  pretence  of  reviewing  it,  and 
held  him  up  to  public  scorn  in  the  names 
of  order  and  morality.  It  was  Satan  re- 
proving Sin,  assuming  everything  he  said 
to  be  true ;  and  probably  one  reason 
which  kept  Beaumarchais  quiet,  was  the 
consciousness  that  he  could  say  nothing 
of  Mirabeau  that  was  not  well  known 
already,  and  could  gain  nothing  by  hang- 
ing up  a  companion  portrait  alongside  of 
his  own. 

He  might  have  made  an  effective  com- 
mencement by  relating  the  original  cause 
of  quarrel.  Mirabeau,  who  was  always 
in  want  of  money  and  on  the  look-out 
for  confiding  capitalists,  called  on  Beau- 
marchais (with  whom  he  was  not  person- 
ally acquainted)  as  one  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure  might  call  on  another  ;  and, 
after  an  animated  colloquy,  suddenly, 
with  an  affectation  of  nonchalance,  re- 
quested the  loan  of  12,000  francs.  Beau- 
marchais, with  equal  nonchalance  refused. 
"  But  it  would  be  easy  for  you  to  lend  me 
this   sum?"-— "No  doubt  j    but,   Mon- 
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sieur  le  Comte,  as  I  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  breaking  with  you  when 
your  bills  fell  due,  I  prefer  doing  so  at 
once.  It  is  twelve  thousand  francs  in 
my  pocket." 

Four  years  afterwards  a  complete  re- 
conciliation was  brought  about,  the  first 
advance  being  made  by  Mirabeau,  who 
applied  to  Beaumarchais  to  cede  the  pur- 
chase of  a  house  in  the  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes,  which  the  great  orator,  then  in 
the  height  of  his  fame,  fancied  as  a  re- 
treat. The  reply  of  Beaumarchais,  who 
carried  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire, 
begins  :  —  "I  am  going  to  reply  to  your 
letter,  Monsieur,  with  frankness  and  free- 
dom. I  have  long  been  looking  out  for 
an  opportunity  to  revenge  myself  on 
you.  It  is  offered  by  yourself,  and  I 
avail  myself  of  it  with  joy."  His  revenge 
was  a  graceful  cession  of  the  house, 
after  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  made  the  act  a  real  sacrifice. 

The  rest  of  Beaumarchais'  life  contains 
incidents,  speculations,  and  enterprises, 
literary,  political,  and  pecuniary,  enough 
to  compose  three  or  four  ordinary  biog- 
raphies. He  has  another  lawsuit,  involv- 
ing a  prolonged  and  bitter  controversy  ; 
in  which,  reversing  his  former  position, 
he  is  condemned  by  public  opinion  whilst 
the  courts  declare  him  in  the  right.  He 
composes  an  opera  "  Tarare,"  which  de- 
fies all  canons  of  criticism  and  all  theories 
of  art,  yet  succeeds  to  the  extent  of 
being  the  sole  object  of  interest  in  occu- 
pied and  revolutionary  Paris  three  or 
four  times  over.  He  writes  another  play, 
"  La  Mere  Coupable,"  of  which  M.  de 
Lomenie  says  :  —  "  Weakly  played  at  first 
(June,  1792),  it  had  little  success  ;  after- 
wards revived  in  May,  1797,  it  completely 
succeeded ;  and  even  now,  when  it  is 
represented  by  skilful  actors,  it  produces 
a  lively  impression  on  the  public.  He 
built  a  house  and  laid  out  a  garden  at  a 
cost  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  which  were  the 
plague  instead  of  pride  or  comfort  of 
his  old  age  ;  insomuch  as  they  were  at 
the  same  time  the  wonder  of  Paris  and 
the  cause  of  his  being  marked  out  for 
persecution  and  confiscation  as  an  aris- 
tocrat. He  contracted  to  supply  the 
French  Government  with  60,000  muskets 
to  be  imported  from  Holland,  then  an 
enemy's  country.  On  the  strength  of 
this  contract  he  was  accused  of  being  in 
secret  correspondence  with  the  royalists, 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  London, 
where  he  was  arrested  by  his  English 
correspondent,    and    thrown    into    the 
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King's  Bench  Prison,  till  an  advance 
made  on  account  of  these  same  muskets 
was  repaid.*  He  then  returned  to  Paris, 
and  (March,  1793)  addressed  a  memorial 
to  Santerre,  the  dreaded  brewer,  begin- 
ning :  "  I  have  come  to  offer  my  head  to 
the  sword  of  justice  if  I  cannot  prove  I 
am  a  great  citizen.  Save  me.  Citizen ; 
Commandant,  from  pillage  and  the  dag- 
ger, and  I  shall  again  be  serviceable  to : 
my  country."  ' 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  a ' 
refugee   at    Hamburg,  inscribed   on   the ' 
list  of  e?nigres ;  from  which  he  could  not 
get  his  name  erased  until  the  accession  j 
to   power  of   the    Directory,  when  (Jul)^, ! 
1796)  he   returned   to    Paris  to   find   his  ■ 
house  and  garden  defaced  and  his  affairs  j 
in  confusion.     His  politics  were  much  in  ! 
the  same  state  as  his  affairs  ;  and  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  determine  what  form 
of  government,  or  what  kind  of  religion 
or  irreligion,  he  preferred.     He  paid  ful-  ' 
some  compliments  in  bad  verse  to  Napo-  ! 
leon,  and  wrote  some  foolish  letters  in  a  | 
sceptical  sense  about  Voltaire.     Ten  days  \ 
before  his  death  he  wrote  to  Talleyrand,  i 
to   protest    against  what    he    called    the  | 
"  murderous  "  commission  which  had  de- : 
cided  against   his    claims   on   the  State.  1 
On  the  17th  of  May,  being  then  in  his  I 
sixty-eighth  year,  he  spent   the  evening  | 
gaily  with  his  family  and  a  few  friends,  i 
On  the  morning  of  the  i8th,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  and  though  the  palpable  ; 
cause  was  apoplexy,  a  report  got  about 
that  he  had  committed  suicide  with  opium. 
He  had  described  himself  just  before  as 

Un  bon  viellard,  grand,  gris,  gros,  gras. 

When  the  wrecks  of  his  fortune  were 
got  together,  he  was  found  to  have  left 
more  than  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
besides  claims  on  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  his  house  ;  so  that  there  must 
have  been  order  in  his  disorder,  prudence 
in  his  imprudence,  and  calculation  in  his 
extravagance,  as  well  as  sound  sense  at 
the  bottom  of  his  itourderie  and  real  good- 
ness underlying  his  irregularities.  Whilst 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said  in  ex- 
cuse for  his  folly,  vanity,  and   laxity  of 


*  About  this  time  he  carried  or  sent  to  London  and 
deposited  with  the  Abba  Dulau  (the  founder  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Dulau  &  Co.,  in  Soho  Scjuare)  for  safe 
custody  a  quantity  of  manuscripts,  including  the  original 
copy  of  the  "  Barbier  de  Seville."  These  were  pur- 
chased of  the  firm  in  1863  by  M.  Fournier  for  the 
Com^die  Frangaise,  and  have  been  efificiently  employed 
in  perfecting  the. text  of  the  best  edition  of  the  dramatic 
works  of  Beaumarchais.  See  Tkiatre  Complet  de 
Beantnarchais,  dr'c,  par  G.  G.  cTHeylle  et  F.  de 
Marescot.  Paris :  Acaddmie  des  Bibliophiles,  vol.  ii. 
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morals,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  him  with 
one  selfish  or  ungenerous  action,  with 
anything  mean  or  low  in  conduct  or  in 
thought.  Not  one  of  the  many  imputa- 
tions on  his  probity  in  money  matters 
would  stick.  He  was  not  a  great  or  good 
man,  any  more  than  a  great  or  good  writer, 
but  his  life,  hke  his  works,  is  lighted  up 
by  a  soul  or  redeeming  spirit  from  within  ; 
and,  taken  together,  they  call  up  the  im- 
age of  something  higher  and  better  than 
that  of  a  brilliant,  unprincipled  adven- 
turer—  the  descriptive  phrase  it  is  the 
received  fashion  to  apply  to  him. 

Inferior  in  genius  to  Sheridan  (with 
whom  Saint-Marc  Girardin  suggests  a 
parallel),  he  was  superior  in  every  respect 
to  Wilkes,  whose  conflict,  under  the 
double  disadvantage  of  a  damaged  rep- 
utation and  a  shattered  fortune,  with  the 
English  House  of  Commons  and  the  min- 
istry, bears  a  striking  analogy  to  Beau- 
marchais' conflict  with  the  Maupeou  Par- 
Hament.  But  there  was  this  essential 
difference :  Beaumarchais  created  the 
situation,  and  Wilkes  was  created  by  it. 
Wilkes  fell  back  quietly  into  private  life 
when  the  flood-tide  of  popularity  on  which 
he  floated  had  ebbed  away.  Beaumar- 
chais used  his  victory  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  fresh  triumphs  ;  for  his  strength 
lay  in  universality  and  versatility,  in  fix- 
edness of  purpose  and  clearness  of  view, 
in  high  courage,  in  readiness  at  all  times 
for  all  comers,  in  inexhaustible,  irrepress- 
ible vitality. 

His  actions  are  so  blended  with  his 
works  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  disso- 
ciate the  author  from  the  man  ;  and  the 
critics  who  have  tried  to  classify  his  writ- 
ings or  say  smart  things  about  his  style, 
remind  us  of  Figaro  at  work  on  his  song : 
"  Je  voudrais  finir  par  quelque  chose  de 
beau,  de  brillant,  de  scintillant,  qui  eut  I'air 
d'une  pensde."  Thus  Sainte-Beuve  :  "  By 
mingling  the  old  French  wit  with  the  taste 
of  the  hour  a  little  (we  should  say,  a  great 
deal)  of  Rabelais  and  a  little  Voltaire,  by 
throwing  in  a  slight  Spanish  disguise  and 
some  rays  of  the  Andalusian  sun,  he  man- 
aged to  become  the  most  mirth-inspiring 
and  stirring  Parisian  of  his  day  :  the  Gil 
Bias  of  the  Encyclopedic  epoch  on  the 
eve  of  the  revolutionary." 

The  broad  line  of  demarcation  which 
separated  him  from  the  Encyclopedists 
is  indicated  by  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin  : 
"  There  needed  some  one  to  speak  loud 
and  clear.  Beaumarchais  was  the  man. 
He  took  up  his  contemporaries  where 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had  left  them,  and 
led  them  farther  on.    He  applied  ideas  to 
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things.  Before  him  the  philosophers  ap- 
peared to  have  written  letters  without  dar- 
ing to  add  the  addresses.  Beaumarchais 
undertook  th'.s."  At  the  same  time  it  is 
far  from  clear  that  he  contemplated  or 
intended  what  ensued.  Revolution  lay 
in  his  way,  and  he  found  it.  He  had  no 
particular  wish  to  upset  the  existing  order 
of  things,  so  long  as  he  could  get  rid  of 
the  abuses  by  which  he  was  personally 
oppressed  ;  and  he  was  one  among  the 
many  voluntary  or  involuntary  workers 
of  mischief  who,  when  they  were  whirl- 
ing about  in  the  vortex,  might  have  been 
seen  vainly  struggling  to  lay  the  spirit 
they  had  raised. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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PART  II. 

CHAPTER  in. 

Peace !  peace !  such  a  small  lamp  illumes,  on  this  high- 
way 
So  dimly,  so  few  steps  in  front  of  my  feet  — 
Yet  shows  me  that  his  way  is  parted  from  my  way  .  .  . 
Out  of  sight,  beyond  light,  at  what  goal  shall  we  meet  ? 

D.   G.   ROSSETTI. 

I  CAUGHT  a  cold  that  evening  in  the 
woods,  which  kept  me  in  the  house  for  a 
week,  during  which  I  did  not  once  see 
Madeline,  though  my  mind  was  constantly 
occupied  with  her.  It  is  wonderful  how 
soon  one's  mind  gets  accustomed  to  a  new 
idea,  and  how,  when  once  it  is  fairly  put 
on  the  shelf  as  part  of  our  regular  mental 
stock,  it  loses  all  the  glamour  and  mystery 
in  which  it  at  first  confronted  us.  Mad- 
eline's secret,  escaping  unbidden  in  the 
wood  and  bathed  in  the  flood  of  sunset 
colour,  had  assumed  the  intensity  and 
solemnity  of  the  surrounding  scene  ;  but 
when  I  came  to  carry  it  about  with  me  as 
I  busied  myself  with  household  duties, 
when  I  had  darned  it  into  my  father's 
stockings,  folded  it  up  in  table-linen, 
distributed  it  to  the  servants  in  half- 
pound  packets  of  tea,  scattered  it  in 
barley  grains  to  my  Cochin  China  fowls, 
rattled  it  up  and  down  the  piano  in  vari- 
ations upon  Rousseau's  Dream,  and 
turned  it  inside  out  and  upside  down 
through  the  chapter  of  Hume's  History 
of  England,  which  it  was  my  habit  to 
read  every  morning  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  oi  my  mind  —  an  end  which 
would,  I  think,  have  been  quite  as  much 
advanced  during  this  week  had  the  book 
been  blank  and  my  own  eyes  blind  — 
though  the  secret  remained  a  very  inter- 
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esting  fact,  it  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  the 
wonder  and  strangeness  before  which  I 
had  at  first  felt  abashed.  It  was  like 
Rosamond's  jar  in  her  mother's  house 
compared  with  the  same  jar  in  the  chem- 
ist's window.  I  could  have  talked  of  it 
now  quite  glibly,  only,  alas,  there  v/as  no 
one  to  talk  to,  for  Madeline  did  not  come, 
and  though  I  was  quite  sure  now  that 
the  course  of  love  was  going  to  run 
smooth  this  time,  and  indeed  decided 
about  three  times  a  day  that  now,  at  this 
very  moment,  Harry  Raymond  was  pro- 
posing to  Madeline,  and  she  was  accept- 
ing him —  picturing  to  myself  the  exact 
spot,  and  the  words,  and  looks,  and 
tones  that  made  up  the  scene  —  I  was 
too  loyal  to  my  friend  to  betray  her  se- 
cret even  to  my  father.  But  day  after  day 
went  by  —  the  scene  was  acted  over  and 
over  again  —  now  under  the  tuhp-tree 
where  I  had  seen  them  that  afternoon,  now 
by  the  lake  where  we  had  watched  the  sun- 
set, now  by  the  stile,  and  now  under  the 
cedar  at  the  cottage  —  only,  I  suppose, 
because  one  was  so  accustomed  to  think 
of  Grace  as  the  hamadryad  of  that  tree, 
when  the  scene  was  acted  there  one 
figure  was  always  indistinct,  and  when 
Harry  forced  away  the  little  brown  hand 
that  had  been  put  up  to  veil  the  happy, 
blushing  face,  it  was  Grace's  eyes  that 
met  his  in  a  glance  of  radiant  love,  it  was 
Grace's  lips  that  formed  a  shy,  but  cer- 
tain, "  Yes." 

Day  after  day  went  by,  and  each  day  I 
thought  that  they  would  come  together 
to  claim  my  sympathy  in  their  happiness, 
and  I  framed  pretty  speeches  of  congrat- 
ulation as  I  watched  from  my  window  for 
their  coming.  Then  I  grew  impatient 
and  resentful.  Was  Madeline  selfish  in 
her  joy  ?  Was  love  a  jealous  despot, 
whose  reign  must  be  inaugurated  by  the 
death  of  friendship  .? 

Suspense  at  last  became  intolerable, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my  cold  was 
well,  put  on  my  hat,  and  set  out  for  the 
cottage.  I  had  not  gone  many  steps 
along  the  lane,  before  I  spied  Madeline 
coming.  But  could  it  be  Madeline  ?  I 
had  pictured  her  tripping  along  on 
Harry's  arm,  radiant,  transfigured  almost 
as  she  had  seemed  in  the  moment  when 
she  sighed,  "  Oh,  Janet,  I  am  so  happy  ;  " 
and  here  was  a  pale,  sad  woman  hurrying 
towards  me  with  the  uncertain  gait  of  a 
tired,  hunted  creature.  She  did  not  put 
out  her  hands  to  me  this  time  :  they 
were  nervously  clutching  the  folds  of  the 
light  summer  cloak  which  she  strained 
across  her  bosom  as  if  she  needed  shelter 
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and  defence  ;  she  did  not  look  at  me  — 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  hands.  She 
only  said  very  low,  "  Come  with  me, 
Janet,"  and  passed  through  a  turnstile 
into  a  ploughed  field  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge.  I  followed  her  across  the 
uneven  ground  as  one  follows  an  appari- 
tion in  a  dream — without  wondering, 
almost  without  consciousness.  We 
crossed  a  second  field  full  of  poppies 
and  cornflowers,  and  coarse,  rank  grasses. 
We  came  to  a  third,  where  the  corn 
stood  high  on  either  side  of  a  narrow 
footpath.  Here  she  stopped,  and  I 
stopped  with  her.  Still  she  did  not  speak. 
I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  "  Madeline, 
Madeline,"  I  murmured,  "what  is  it?" 

I  knew,  but  I  would  not  know. 

Still  there  came  no  answer.  Only  the 
poor  hands  ceased  their  nervous  move- 
ment, and  the  sad  eyes  looked  up  at  mine. 
It  was  then  I  noticed  for  the  first  time 
an  expression  that  I  have  seen  oftentimes 
since,  and  have  come  to  know  as  the  un- 
erring mark  of  suppressed  pain  —  anal- 
most  imperceptible  uplifting  of  the  eye- 
brows at  the  inner  angle.  It  is  not  a 
frown,  it  is  hardly  a  contraction,  it  is  so 
slight  that  it  makes  no  wrinkle  on  the 
forehead,  but  yet  so  marked  that  it 
changes  the  whole  meaning  of  the  face, 
adding  to  it  in  a  moment  the  suffering  of 
a  lifetime.  This  look  of  strain,  for  that 
perhaps  is  the  word  that  best  fits  it,  is 
comtnon  enough  in  old  faces  — indeed  I 
think  with  them  its  absence  is  the  excep- 
tion—  but  in  young  faces  it  is  happily 
rare,  and  when  we  chance  to  meet  with 
it  it  strikes  us  as  something  unnatural, 
almost  uncanny.  As  I  now  looked  at 
Madeline,  the  ghastly  thought  came  to 
me  that  she  was  mad,  and  my  blood 
curdled. 

Of  all  horrible  panics  to  which  the  hu- 
man mind  is  subject,  I  know  none  more 
horrible  than  this  —  to  think  the  friend 
who  has  been  to  us  as  a  second  self,  a 
nobler,  wiser,  larger  self,  with  whom  we 
have  enjoyed  the  most  intimate  inter- 
change of  thought  and  sentiment,  has 
passed  over  the  barrier  so  difficult  of 
definition,  on  the  one  side  of  which  lie 
order  and  sanity,  and  on  the  other  a  mys- 
terious anarchy,  a  wreck  and  ruin  of  the 
faculties  of  head  and  heart,  that  are  only 
rendered  the  more  pitiable  by  the  ineffec- 
tual struggles  of  hard-dying  reason  to  re- 
assert her  sway  over  the  chaos  —  a  night 
of  which  the  darkness  is  only  made  more 
hideous  by  a  dim  irradiation,  that  is  like 
the  phosphorescence  of  decaying  matter. 

It  is  difficult  as    we    hang    over    the 


corpse  of  one  whom  we  have  loved  to 
feel  that  there  is  any  identity  between 
our  living  friend  and  the  lifeless  clay,  and 
in  this  very  difiiculty  the  mourner  often 
finds  comfort,  since  if  this  is  not  the 
friend  of  whom  he  has  so  clear  an  image 
in  his  mind,  whose  voice  he  can  still  hear 
in  the  silence  of  the  death-chamber,  it 
may  be  that  the  scene  around  him  — the 
darkened  windows,  the  gaping  coffin,  the 
grave-clothes,  and  the  gloom  —  are  but  a 
dream  of  delirium,  and  that  he  has  only 
to  tear  himself  away  from  these  and  go 
out  into  the  fresh  air  and  bright  sun- 
shine to  find  his  friend  again  in  all  the 
vigour  of  life.  But  when  the  form  before 
us  is  quick  and  breathing,  when  the 
physical  organs  are  acting,  when  the 
;  limbs  execute  their  functions,  and  we  can 
j  trace  with  certainty  the  features  that  we 
1  know — the%  there  is  no  room  left  to 
j  doubt  identity,  and  yet  we  shrink  from 
acknowledging  it,  shrink  from  embracing 
the  form  from  which  we  think  the  mind 
has  flown,  shrink  from  addressing  it  in 
speech,  lest  we  provoke  it  to  answer  in 
wild  ravings,  ghastly  as  the  shrill  laugh 
of  the  hyena  that  mocks  the  lost  child 
calling  on  its  mother  in  the  forest. 

Madeline  dispelled  the  nightmare  by 
speaking.  Her  voice  was  changed,  but 
there  was  no  hollow  ring  of  madness  in 
it.  She  spoke  in  the  level  tones  of 
stringent  self-restraint  — 

That  hard  dry  pressure  to  the  point, 
Word  slow  pursuing  word  in  monotone. 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake,  Janet ;  I  have 
been  a  fool,  bhnd,  mad.  He  never  cared 
for  me,  never  in  that  way,"  Then,  her 
voice  rising  to  an  accent  of  passionate 
reproach,  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me,  you 
who  were  only  looking  on  ?  Oh,  Janet, 
why  did  you  not  warn  me  ?  " 

"  Warn  you "  I  stammered. 

"Yes,  warn  me  —  tell  me  what  you 
must  have  seen,  what  all  the  world  seems 
to  have  known  except  myself  —  that 
Harry  was  in  love  with  Grace." 

"  Good  God  !  "  I  cried,  "  I  never  knew 
it."  And  yet  had  I  been  entirely  in  the 
dark  ?  had  there  been  no  half  conscious 
recognition  of  this  thing  in  those  deep 
regions  of  the  brain  where  the  soundings 
of  modern  psychology  discover  records 
of  miraculous  accuracy,  judgments  that 
are  divination^,  and  divinations  that  are 
almost  prophecies  .-*  had  I  had  no  hint  of  it 
in  that  picture  under  the  cedar  tree,  in 
which  Madeline's  form  passed  into 
Grace's  like  the  changing  figures  of  a 
dissolving  view  ? 
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Madeline  was  calm  again,  calm  and 
sweet  like  her  own  self.  It  was  so  usual 
with  her  to  soothe  and  comfort,  so  un- 
usual to  inflict  pain,  that  in  a  moment 
she  forgot  the  wound  through  which  her 
own  life-blood  was  ebbing,  to  remove  the 
smart  her  reproachful  words  had  caused 
me.  Her  arms  were  round  my  neck 
and  her  cheek  against  mine. 

"  Forgive  me,  Janet,  I  was  unjust.  Oh, 
Janet,  Janet,  it  is  the  worst  part  of  grief 
that  it  makes  one  cruel  and  suspicious." 

"  Poor  child,"  I  murmured,  "  poor  dar- 
ling." And  neither  of  us  spoke  again 
for  some  minutes.     Then  I  said  — 

"  Tell  me  about  it  if  it  will  do  you 
good." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  came  to 
tell  you.  I  must  talk  about  it  once,  just 
once  to  you  and  then  I  must  bear  it 
all  the  rest  of  my  life  alone." 

We  sat  down  in  the  narrow  foot-path, 
crushing  back  the  ripe  corn  that  waved 
over  our  heads.  I  waited  for  her  to 
speak,  and  while  I  waited  my  mind 
seemed  a  blank.  The  caw  of  the  rooks 
from  the  neighbouring  elms  fell  on  my 
ears,  and  the  shout  of  boys  in  the  far  off 
playground.  This  tragedy  coming  sud- 
denly into  my  life  frightened  me.  I  did 
not  understand  it,  I  could  not  think  of  it. 
Perhaps  this  passive  attitude  best  suited 
the  occasion. 

"  It  was  last  night,  Janet,"  Madeline 
began  in  a  low  hurried  voice,  "  last  night 
by  moonlight.  All  day  I  had  been  so 
happy,  thinking  of  him  ;  it  seems  to  me 
now  that,  without  exactly  knowing  it,  I 
have  been  always  thinking  of  him  for 
months  past.  I  had  lost  all  doubt  and 
fear  yesterday.  I  was  happy  and  confi- 
dent. And  he  came  in  after  tea  and  was 
kind  and  gentle  —  you  know,  he  is  always 
kind  and  gentle." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in 
bitter  satire  on  this  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness that  had  lured  my  friend  to  such 
cruel  disappointment,  but  she  stopped 
me  sternly  — 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  but  you 
shall  not  say  it.  He  is  not  to  blame  — 
not  he,  not  Grace,  not  any  one,  no,  not 
even  my  poor  silly  self.  I  told  you  the 
other  day  that  I  was  not  ashamed,  and 
you  said  I  need  not  be  because  it  would 
all  come  right.  It  has  not  come  right, 
and  still  I  am  not  ashamed.  But,  Janet, 
if  you  could  ever  make  me  believe  that 
he  flirted  with  me  and  deceived  me,  if 
you  could  ever  make  me  think  that  he 
was  unworthy,  then,  I  think  that  I  should 
die  of  shame.     You  may  think  what  hard 


things  you  will  of  me,  Janet,  though  I 
want  your  love  very  mucli,  but  you  must 
never  think  of  him  as  other  than  the 
truest,  noblest,  purest  of  men.  Janet,  I 
do  believe  that  I  glory  in  having  loved 
him." 

A  hysterical  sob  interrupted  her.  Soon 
she  began  again  in  the  quiet  voice. 

"  But  I  was  telling  you  how  it  hap- 
pened. He  came  in  after  tea,  and  he 
was  kind ;  we  were  all  there,  and  we 
talked  pleasantly.  Then  the  little  ones 
went  to  bed  and  I  went  up  with  them. 
When  I  came  down,  as  I  passed  through 
the  hall,  I  heard  their  voices — Harry's 
and  Grace's  —  in  the  garden,  for  the  door 
was  open,  so  I  went  out  to  join  them. 
Janet,  even  then  I  had  no  suspicion. 
They  were  talking  under  the  cedar,  and 
when  they  saw  me  they  came  towards 
me,  and  Harry  said  (here  her  voice  broke 
a  little)  —  he  said,  '  This  is  nice  —  Made- 
line will  be  the  first  to  wish  us  joy.' 
Janet,  I  thanked  God  for  the  darkness, 
for  I  think  I  must  have  turned  as  white 
as  a  ghost  —  I  felt  so  cold  and  dead. 
But  they  could  not  see  me,  and  though, 
by  the  time  I  could  speak,  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  a  hundred  years  had  gone  by,  I 
don't  think  it  could  really  have  been 
many  seconds  that  I  waited,  for  they  did 
not  seem  to  have  noticed  anything 
strange." 

"  How  could  you  bear  it  ?  What  did 
you  say,  what  did  you  feel  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  What  I  felt  ?  Ah,  that  was  the 
strangest  part  of  all.  I  felt  like  my  own 
ghost.  I  knew  that  there  was  a  poor 
dead  Madeline  close  by,  but  I  did  not 
think  of  her —  I  did  not  care  about  her. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  feU  nothing,  but  I 
knew  that  Grace  and  Harry  were  stand- 
ing before  me,  and  that  they  were  very 
glad  and  that  they  wanted  me  to  be  glad 
with  them,  so  I  said  what  was  quite  true, 
that  it  would  be  very  good  to  have  Harry 
for  a  brother.  We  went  in  then  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  evening  was  like  a  dream. 
Mamma  was  happy  and  kept  saying  that 
she  had  always  looked  for  this,  and  the 
children  were  amused  and  teased  Grace, 
and  I  went  on  feeling  like  a  ghost.  Oh  ! 
Janet,  I  believe  I  am  a  ghost,"  and  she 
smiled  sadly. 

"  I  believe  you  are  an  angel,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  They  will  be  very  happy,"  she  said. 

I  could  say  nothing. 

"  You  must  be  glad  for  them,"  Made- 
line said  ;  "  I  shall  be  soon —  I  am  now 
almost.  Oh,  Janet,"  and  then  she  laughed, 
'  I  have  sometimes  been  angry  with  you 
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when  you  have  tried  to  persuade  me  that 
disagreeable  things  were  all  for  the  best, 
but  now  I  think  I  am  going  to  take  up 
your  philosophy —  I  believe  it  is  best  as 
It  is.  I  don't  think  great  happiness 
would  be  good  for  me.  It  turns  my  head 
and  makes  me  selfish  —  even  a  very  little 
of  it  makes  me  talk  nonsense  as  a  little 
wine  does  some  people,  you  know,"  and 
she  laughed  again.  "  Now,  Grace  is 
different.  She  was  born  to  be  happy  and 
loved  and  petted.  Poor  Grace,  what 
would  she  do,  if  sorrow  came  to  her  ?  It 
would  be  as  bad  for  her  as  happiness 
would  be  for  me.  Besides  I  am  going  to 
be  happy  —  one  can  be  happy  without  a 
husband,  you  know." 

"  Madeline,"  I  broke  out  vehemently, 
"  if  there  is  justice  in  heaven,  you  will  be 
happy." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly  ;  her  phil- 
osophy had  not  convinced  herself.  Then 
she  rose  and  led  me  back  through  the 
fields  and  along  the  lane  to  the  cottage. 
We  said  little  as  we  went,  nothing  be- 
yond remarks  on  the  trees  and  hedges 
and  the  shifting  summer  clouds.  Only 
when  we  came  near  to  the  house  she  said 
in  a  voice  of  decision  —  as  if  she  were 
pronouncing  a  sentence  —  "We  must 
never  speak  of  this  again,  never  —  mind." 

And  I  answered,  "  As  you  wish,  dear." 

She  kept  her  resolution  bravely  ;  only 
once  again  did  she  even  approach  the 
subject.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
wedding-day.  She  and  I  had  been 
bridesmaids,  and  I  was  to  spend  the 
night  at  the  cottage,  sleeping  in  her 
room  in  the  bed  that  had  belonged  to 
Grace.  She  had  borne  up  nobly  all 
day,  doing  everything  for  everybody  and 
making  bright  talk  when  things  began  to 
flag  as  they  will  on  wedding-days.  But 
when  all  was  over  and  every  one  was  in 
bed  except  ourselves  and  we  were  alone 
in  her  room,  then  that  sad  strained  look 
came  back  into  her  face,  and  she 
groaned,  "  Oh  Janet,  one  grows  hard  with 
trampling  down  one's  heart.  Must  I 
grow  hard  ?  "  and  a  great  burst  of  tears 
came  to  her  relief.  That  was  all.  It 
seemed  to  be  as  she  had  said  —  the  old 
Madeline  was  dead  and  the  ghost  did  not 
think  about  her. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

And,  truly,  I  would  rather  be  struck  dumb, 
Than  speak  against  this  ardent  listlessness : 
For  I  have  ever  thought  that  it  might  bless 
The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly. 

Endymiok. 

We  found  a  very  happy  group  assem- 
bled on  the  lawn  at  the  cottage.     Grace 


was  sitting  under  the  tree  with  the  blue 
cups  before  her,  and  Harry  was  hovering 
over  her,  professedly  helping  to  mike 
tea,  but  in  reality  — well,  never  mind 
what  he  was  really  doing — some  people 
are  impatient  of  that  kind  of  thing, 
though  for  my  part  I  am  inclined  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  pleasant  variety  in  life.  One 
hears  so  much  snapping  and  snarling  in 
the  world,  that  I  wonder  people  should 
not  be  more  tolerant  of  a  little  cooing 
now  and  then.  Lady  Raymond  and  Mrs. 
Barnard  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
path,  talking  a  duet  in  praise  of  their 
children.  I  caught  a  word  here  and 
there. 

"  Such  a  graceful,  sweet  creature  ;  just 
the  wife  for  my  boy,"  said  Lady  Raymond. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  she  will  settle  him,  I  dare- 
say," said  Mrs.  Barnard,  who  could  not 
bring  herself  to  quite  approve  of  Harry's 
heterodoxy  in  spite  of  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  think  that  everything  connected 
with  the  Dene  —  a  house  so  much  larger 
than  her  own,  and  withal  so  friendly  — • 
must  be  right.  "Young  men  get  ideas, 
if  they  don't  marry." 

Lady  Raymond  did  not  answer.  I 
think  she  was  half  nettled  by  the  reflec- 
tion on  her  son  implied  in  Mrs.  Barnard's 
words,  and  half  amused  by  her  odd  way 
of  talking  about  ideas,  as  if  they  were  an 
epidemic  disease  against  which  young 
men  must  be  guarded  as  children  are 
guarded  against  measles  and  scarletina. 
And  again,  a  moment  later  — 

"  They  are  a  well  matched  pair  —  both 
tall ;  and  Grace  so  pretty,  though  she  is 
my  own  child." 

"And  Harry  —  well,  you  shall  find  out 
for  yourself  what  a  good  son  Harry  is," 
and  Lady  Raymond's  eyes  glistened. 

I  was  pleading  just  now  for  a  little 
tolerance  for  spooning  ;  I  think  I  needed 
to  be  taught  the  lesson  myself  at  that 
moment.  Seeing  Harry  and  Grace  so 
happy  under  the  tree,  and  thinking  of 
my  poor  Madeline,  I  felt  myself  growing 
very  bitter  :  I  had  a  mad  impulse  to  blurt 
out  the  secret  that  would  have  turned 
their  happiness  to  gall,  and  I  believe  it 
was  only  MadeHne's  look  that  restrained 
me.  They  had  not  seen  us  yet :  and  in 
the  strong  sense  of  repulsion  with  which 
the  scene  affected  me,  I  think  I  should 
have  endeavoured  to  escape  before  I 
could  be  called  in  to  take  part  in  it,  had 
not  a  look  from  Madeline  —  an  imploring 
one  this  time  —  again  restrained  me.  The 
children  were  the  first  to  see  us,  and 
they  came  running  towards  us  with  a 
chorus  of  observations  on  the  subject. 
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Had  I  o:uessed,  or  had  Madeline  told 
me  ?  Was  I  glad  ?  Was  I  surprised  ? 
&c.,  &c.,  to  all  of  which  I  answered  as 
I  best  could  ;  and  then  Lady  Raymond 
and  Mrs.  Barnard  stopped  in  their  pacing 
up  and  down,  and  claimed  my  congratu- 
lations with  a  quiet  confidence  that  I 
must  be  as  glad  as  they  were,  and  an 
utter  want  of  suspicion  of  the  tragedy 
that  was  being  acted  under  their  very 
eye.^  that  were  unutterably  hateful  to  me. 

But  a  narrow  field  of  vision  is  not  with- 
out its  advantages.  A  multiplicity  of 
ocular  impressions  is  confusing,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  blinkers,  in  spite 
of  recent  revolt  against  them,  do  help  one 
to  follow  a  straight  course  without  dis- 
traction. After  all,  what  is  the  power  of 
concentration  so  much  vaunted  in  art  but 
narrowness  at  will  —  the  faculty  of  seeing 
one  thing  clearly,  and  fiUing  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  picture  with  more  atten- 
tion to  artistic  requirement  than  to  actual 
circumstance  ?  Lady  Raymond  and  Mrs. 
Barnard  were  both  so  sure  that  this 
match  between  their  children  was  matter 
of  rejoicing  for  all  our  little  world  that 
their  imagi  lations  supplied  the  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  utter,  and  while  I  was  conscious 
of  an  indignant  resentment  that  I  could 
scarcely  keep  from  breaking  out  into 
words,  I  heard  Mrs.  Barnard  compla- 
cently saying  that  she  had  known  Made- 
line would  be  as  glad  as  any  one. 

Then  I  saw  Grace  and  Harry  coming 
up  and  I  felt  myself  almost  choking.  I 
think  for  a  moment  I  cursed  them  in  my 
heart,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Great 
happiness  is  a  thing  so  beautiful,  so  good 
and  lovable,  and,  alas,  so  rare,  that  I 
think  it  must  always  disarm  hate,  except, 
perhaps,  in  natures  that  have  been  warped 
by  wrongdoing,  or  embittered  by  injus- 
tice. And  so,  when  these  two  stood 
before  me,  and  I  saw  their  happy  pride  in 
one  another,  and  that  pride  in  themselves 
which  is  the  only  winning  form  of  self- 
conceit —  the  pride  of  knowing  oneself 
loved  by  the  one  being  whose  love  is 
deemed  most  worthy  —  then  I  experi- 
enced a  strange  revulsion  of  feeling,  and 
it  was  with  genuine  gladness  that  I  put 
out  a  hand  to  each  and  said  — 

"  I  do  indeed  wish  you  joy — -all  the  joy 
that  life  can  hold." 

The  next  moment  I  wondered  at  my- 
self, but  I  had  plunged  into  sympathy, 
and  there  was  no  withdrawing  any  more. 
It  was  just  then  that  Harry's  dog  rose 
from  his  lair  under  the  tea  table,  shook 
himself  meditatively,  and  then  trotting  up 


to  Madeline,  thrust  his  nose  into  her 
hand.  Madeline  stooped  to  caress  him, 
and  when  she  raised  her  head  again,  I 
saw  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  It 
may  be  a  foolish  fancy,  but  I  shall  never 
persuade  myself  that  this  sudden  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  old  Rougli  was 
quite  accidental.  I  believe  that  he  alone 
of  all  present  had  an  instinct  that  amid 
all  this  rejoicing  there  was  a  lonely  heart 
that  needed  sympathy.  It  could  noX.  be 
accident,  else  why  did  he  stay  by  her  all 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  lying  at  her  feet 
when  she  sat  down,  and  following  her 
closely  when  she  moved  about. 

I  think,  when  we  are  very  sad,  this 
mute  sympathy  of  the  lower  animals  is 
the  sweetest  that  can  be  offered  to  us. 
They  do  not  reason  with  us  ;  they  ask  no 
questions  ;  they  suggest  no  other  ways 
things  might  have  gone — ways  possible 
yesterday,  impossible  to-day  and  for  ever- 
more. They  cannot  tell  us  what  we  often 
know  only  too  well,  that  we  have  but  our- 
selves to  blame  ;  they  merely  feel  that  we 
are  sad.  and  lay  themselves  at  our  feet  in 
token  that  they  are  willing  to  share  our 
sadness,  and  to  them,  as  to  no  human  be- 
ing, we  pour  out  our  whole  heart.  They 
are  not  critical,  so  there  is  no  occasion 
for  reserve  ;  they  do  not  know  propriety, 
so  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  The  only 
thing  that  is  impossible,  as  we  look  into 
their  patient,  trustful  eyes,  is  to  be  false. 
Falsehood  must  be  very  deeply  ingrained 
in  the  man  who  can  lie  to  his  favourite 
dog. 

This  dog  of  Harry's  was  a  rough  un- 
beautiful  creature  of  nondescript  breed 
and  surly  disposition.  Harry  had  brought 
him  down  from  London  one  evening,  tell- 
ing us  that  he  had  fastened  himself  upon 
him  in  the  streets  one  day  as  he  was  re- 
turning to  his  chambers  ;  that  he  had 
tried  to  drive  him  off,  but  the  dog  per- 
sistently followed  him  to  the  door.  "  I 
gave  him  some  supper  on  the  doorstep," 
Harry  had  said,  "for  he  looked  half- 
starved,  poor  devil,  and  then  shut  the 
door  upon  him,  feeling  rather  a  brute  for 
not  taking  him  in  ;  when  I  came  out  next 
morning  there  he  was  still,  so  of  course  I 
adopted  him."  Of  course.  Appeals  to 
Harry  Raymond  were  seldom  made  in 
vain,  though,  hearing  him  talk  about  him- 
self, you  might  have  concluded  him  to  be 
the  incarnation  of  hard-hearted  cynicism. 
That  is,  if  you  were  unskilled  in  the  lan- 
guage of  looks  and  tones — a  language 
that  weak  creatures  generally  know  well, 
for  it  is  to  them  an  important  branch  of 
knowledge,  saving  them  many  a  rebuff 
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which,  wanting  it,  they  might  incur  by 
ill-judged  advances.  'And  so  all  weak 
creatures  instinctively  loved  and  trusted 
Harry  —  women  and  children  —  all  who 
were  conscious  of  being  any  how  disad- 
vantaged in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
There  was  about  him  a  kindly  humorous 
tolerance  that  made  him  merciful  even  to 
ugliness  and  stupidity. 

So  Rough  lay  at  Madeline's  feet,  while 
Harry  stretched  himself  out  at  Grace's  — 
like  Hamlet  at  the  feet  of  Ophelia,  Mrs. 
Barnard  suggested,  but  Grace  said  — 
"  No  ;  he  is  like  old  Rough,"  and  she  ran 
her  fingers  through  his  brown  hair,  and 
called  him  her  good  old  dog,  till  he  put 
up  his  hand  and  caught  hers  to  kiss  and 
fondle  it.  And  Lady  Raymond  called 
them  silly  children,  and  confided  to  me 
in  a  stage  whisper  that  she  feared  it  was 
all  over  now  with  Harry's  philosophy  and 
philanthropy,  and  Madeline  made  a  very 
unnecessary  clatter  and  bustle  among  the 
cups  and  saucers,  justifying  herself,  when 
her  mother  remonstrated,  by  the  plea  that 
Grace  had  put  a  larger  infusion  of  poetry 
than  usual  into  the  tea  to-day,  and  that 
that  and  Harry's  philosophy  combined 
had  had  on  the  tea-things  the  effect  that 
has  been  before  ascribed  to  too  much 
learning.  Poor  Madeline,  she  made  her 
little  joke  bravely,  but  the  tears  would 
come,  and  she  bent  down  again  to  stroke 
the  dog. 

Our  talk  was  jerky.  We  were  all 
thinking  of  the  same  thing,  but  each  in  a 
different  vein,  and  it  was  difficult  to  us  to 
talk  about  it  —  to  all  of  us,  except  Mrs. 
Barnard,  whose  thoughts  had  gone  out 
upon  the  line  of  wondering  what  various 
friends  and  members  of  the  family  would 
think  of  the  engagement. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  Dawsons  will 
think  ? "  she  said  meditatively.  As  no- 
body seemed  inclined  to  follow  her  in 
this  speculation,  I  answered  with  becom- 
ing seriousness,  "  I  wonder  ? " 

Then,  after  a  pause,  "  And  the  Mars- 
tons."     "  Yes." 

Another  pause,  during  which  Harry 
twisted  a  spray  of  honeysuckle  into 
Grace's  hair,  and  Madeline  made  ineffect- 
ual efforts  to  get  the  unaccomplished 
Rough  to  stand  on  his  hind  legs  and  beg. 

"  I  think  George  Henderson  will  be 
surprised." 

Again  the  burden  of  response  fell  on 
me.     "  I  dare  say  he  will," 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  he  will  —  very  much 
surprised  —  don't  you  think  so?"  and 
she  turned  to  Madeline  this  time. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said  ;  "  George  Hender- 


son is  never  surprised.  He  has  probably 
calculated  the  chances  for  and  against 
the  marriage,  and  ascertained  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  violent  infringement  of  the 
laws  of  nature  could  have  prevented  it." 

There  was  a  flavour  of  bitterness  in 
Madeline's  remarks  this  afternoon,  but 
happily  in  the  general  satisfaction  it 
passed  unnoticed,  excepting  by  myself. 
For  me,  I  yearned  to  lead  her  away,  and 
comfort  and  caress  her  once  more,  as  she 
had  let  me  do  in  that  short  hour  in  the 
cornfield,  when  she  had  abandoned  all 
attempt  at  self-restraint  and  flung  herself 
unreservedly  on  my  sympathy.  1  longed 
to  stretch  out  my  arms  to  her,  and  bid 
her  let  flow  the  tears  that  stood  in  scald- 
ing drops  upon  her  lids,  but  I  dared  not 
so  much  as  allow  my  eyes  to  meet  hers. 

Suddenly  a  peal  of  merry  laughter 
broke  from  the  children  who  were  stand- 
ing in  a  group  a  few  yards  away,  and  two 
little  ones  came  running  up  to  us. 

"Isn't  she  silly,  Grace?"  asked  one 
shrill  voice,  "she  won't  believe  that 
Harry  is  going  to  be  our  brother." 

"  He's  too  big,"  says  the  other  little 
one,  "  a  great  deal  too  big.  He's  quite  a 
man,  and  so  he  can't  be,  can  he, 
Maddy  ?  " 

AH  the  brothers  at  the  cottage  are  boys 
in  jackets,  and  Dora  can  generalize  as 
well  as  her  elders. 

"  And  don't  you  think  it  would  be  very 
nice  to  have  a  big  brother  ?  "  said  Made- 
line—  she  spoke  without  bitterness  this 
time. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  little  woman 
sturdily.  Children  reconcile  themselves 
with  difficulty  to  new  arrangements. 
With  them  whatever  is,  is  best,  and 
change  means  change  for  the  worse.  It 
is  only  as  we  grow  older  that  a  restless 
craving  for  novelty  comes  over  us,  and 
we  turn  with  sick  hearts  from  an  imper- 
fect present  to  a  future,  to  be  in  turn  dis- 
carded as  it  too  is  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  We  all  begin  life  as  conser- 
vatives. 

"  And  what  is  still  more  wonderful, 
Dora,"  says  Grace,  "  Harry  is  going  to  be 
my  dog,  and  lie  at  my  feet,  and  fetch  and 
carry  for  me  as  old  Rough  does  with  him, 
you  know." 

"That's  nonsense,"  says  Dora,  with 
calm  contempt  and  so  dismisses  the  sub- 
ject. "  Tell  us  a  story,  Maddy,  do,"  and 
both  the  little  girls  begin  clambering  into 
Madeline's  lap. 

"What  shall  it  be  ?  I  can't  think  of 
any  stories  just  now,"  and  Madeline  rubs 
her  forehead  wearily. 
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"  Oh,  anything,"  says  Dora.  "  '  The 
old  woman  who  went  to  market  her  eggs 
for  to  sell,'  and  Rough  shall  bark  when 
she  goes  home,  and  Harry  too,  if  he  is 
going  to  be  Grace's  dog." 

And  Madeline  begins  without  more 
ado  to  repeat  the  foolish  rhymes,  and  as  I 
listen  to  her  I  feel  there  is  an  infinite 
pathos  in  the  silly  words  told  in  the 
dreamy  absent  voice,  in  which  I  detect 
an  almost  imperceptible  quaver.  She 
has  not  done  her  part  well,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  not  satisfied.  So  we  have  it  over 
again,  and  Harry  is  made  to  bark  lustily 
when  the  old  woman  comes  home,  and  the 
children  get  excited  and  clap  their  hands, 
and  Rough  barks  too,  and  this  time  it  is 
pronounced  a  great  success,  while  Made- 
line murmurs  over  and  over  to  herself  — 
"  This  is  none  of  /." 

After  tea  we  all  walked  up  to  the  Dene. 
Lady  Raymond  claimed  Madeline's  arm 
for  support,  since  she  had  lost  her  usual 
staff,  she  said  with  a  wicked  glance  at 
Harry  who  was  lingering  behind  with 
Grace  —  while  I  followed  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard. 

As  I  looked  back  I  wondered  of  what 
they  two  were  talking.  Not  philosophy, 
I  thought,  this  time  —  not  politics  or 
science  ;  and  I  found  myself  wondering 
further  whether  men  even  of  the  better 
sort,  in  choosing  their  wives,  have  regard 
chiefly  to  the  degree  in  which  they  pos- 
sess that  faculty  of  uncritical  sympathy 
of  which  I  have  spoken  as  reaching  its 
climax  in  our  days,  and  whether  this 
rather  negative  capacity  which  we  are, 
perhaps,  justified  in  rating  almost  as  a 
defect  in  an  independent  individual,  may 
not,  with  equal  justice,  take  rank  as  a 
quality  in  one  who  is  chosen  to  be  the 
complement  of  a  stronger  nature.  I  did 
not  know  that  I  was  venturing  on  the 
great  battlefield  of  a  later  day. 


CHAPTER  V. 

We  must  bury  our  dead  joys, 
And  live  above  them  with  a  living  world. 

Armgart. 


I  DO  not  like  to  dwell  on  the  interval 
between  the  engagement  and  the  wed-! 
ding.  Happily  the  time  was  not  long. 
The  six  years'  close  intimacy  that  had 
existed  between  the  cottage  and  the 
Dene  put  out  of  court  any  plea  for  time 
for  better  acquaintance,  and  as  Harry 
and  Grace  were  to  live  with  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Raymond  at  the  Dene,  there 
was  no  occasion  to  delay  out  of  consid- 


eration for  Mrs.  Barnard,  who,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  hardly  be  said  to 
be  losing  her  daughter  at  all.  We  were 
then  in  the  last  days  of  July,  and  when 
Harry  pleaded  that  the  wedding  might 
take  place  on  a  late  day  in  August,  so 
that  they  might  have  the  bright  weather 
of  early  autumn  for  their  honeymoon,  no 
objection  was  made,  and  the  last  day  of 
August  was  fixed  upon.  Both  Madeline 
and  I  were  glad  that  it  was  so.  Made- 
line possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  fac- 
ulty—  invaluable  in  large  natures,  but 
very  fatal  in  small  ones  —  of  forcibly  put- 
ting aside  painful  thoughts  and  throwing 
all  the  energies  of  heart  and  mind  into 
the  work  of  the  moment.  This  faculty 
is  the  one  safeguard  of  strongly  sensitive 
natures  ;  they  cannot  trust  themselves  to 
skim  the  waters  of  anguish  — they  know 
that  the  waves  will  pass  over  their  heads, 
however  they  may  resolve  but  to  dip  in 
the  sole  of  their  foot  ;  for  them  there  is 
no  middle  course  between  total  absti- 
nence and  the  unbridled  licence  of  the 
drunkard ;  they  must  turn  resolutely 
from  the  precipice  before  them,  for  if 
they  but  cast  one  look  over  the  brink, 
an  irresistible  impulse  will  urge  them  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  abyss  ;  they 
must  strangle  their  emotions  in  the  cra- 
dle, for  they  know  that  they  will  develop 
into  giants  from  whose  grasp  they  will 
be  powerless  to  extricate  themselves. 
To  such,  active  work  is  salvation.  Want- 
ing it,  they  either  become  morbid  or 
adopt  a  defensive  armour  of  affected 
cynicism,  which  too  often  ends  in  real 
hardness  of  heart.  As  Madeline  said  — 
one  grows  hard  by  trampling  down  one's 
heart.  There  are  some  who  recognize 
this  truth,  and  make  of  it  the  key-note  of 
a  philosophy  of  licence  :  there  are  others 
who  recognize  it  no  less,  but  who  see  in 
it  the  expression  of  a  need  of  human 
nature  to  be  met  only  by  a  systematic 
cultivation  of  unselfish  sympathies  and  a 
religious  dedication  of  life  to  the  service 
of  others. 

Madeline,  following  the  sure  instinct 
of  a  healthy  nature,  welcomed  the  multi- 
farious bustle  and  activity  that  pervaded 
the  cottage  during  the  month  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  wedding,  and  was  thankful 
that  she  had  work  enough  on  her  hands 
to  fill  every  moment  of  the  day. 

While  Grace  and  Harry  dreamed  away 
the  summer  days  on  the  lawn  and  in  the 
woods,  she  devised  garments  and  direct- 
ed needlewomen,  made  estimates  of 
necessary  expenses,  and  listened  with 
unwearying   patience  to   Mrs.  Barnard's 
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often  reiterated  hopes  and  fears  and  won- 
derings. 

Mrs.  Barnard's  was  one  of  those  minds 
that  occupy  themselves  by  preference 
with  the  negative  aspect  of  things.  Her 
life  seemed  to  consist  in  the  multitude  of 
things  she  did  not  possess.  Had  her 
astronomical  studies  gone  so  far  as  to 
acquaint  her  with  the  fact  that  there  were 
spots  in  the  sun,  she  would  have  thought 
of  the  sun  from  that  moment  as  a  thing 
that  had  spots  in  it.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  her  daughter's  engagement  to 
Harry  Raymond  was,  of  all  possible 
events,  the  one  most  calculated  to  afford 
her  satisfaction.  From  a  worldly  point 
of  view — and  this  was  a  point  of  view 
which,  in  a  disguised  form,  was  not  unfa- 
miliar to  Mrs.  Barnard  —  it  was  a  very 
good  match  for  Grace.  Harry  came  of  a 
good  family  and  was  heir  to  a  fine  estate 
and  a  fair  fortune.  Then  Mrs.  Barnard 
liked  the  Raymonds — they  were  nice 
people,  and  had  been  kind  to  her.  When 
she  had  come  to  the  neighbourhood  six 
years  ago,  with  nothing  to  recommend 
her  as  a  desirable  acquaintance  but  her 
worn-out,  languid  beauty  and  her  ladylike 
weeds,  Lady  Raymond  had  been  the  first 
woman  to  call  on  her  and  offer  such 
neighbourly  help  and  kindness  as  it  is 
still  possible  in  the  country  for  poor 
gentility  to  accept  from  wealthier  neigh- 
bours without  losing  caste.  The  chil- 
dren had  been  made  free  of  the  Dene 
woods  and  gardens.  Fruit  and  vege- 
tables from  the  hothouses  and  gardens, 
books  from  the  library,  and  all  those  lit- 
tle extras  and  luxuries  of  life  which  are 
so  much  matters  of  course  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich  that  they  hardly  think  of 
them  as  costing  money  at  all  — ■  but  which 
are  only  known  to  people  with  what  are 
called  limited  incomes,  as  bearing  pro- 
hibitive prices  —  flowed  in  a  constant 
stream  from  the  big  house  to  the  cottage  ; 
so  that  Madeline,  when  by-and-by  she 
began  to  think  for  herself  and  to  express 
opinions  on  matters  beyond  home  life, 
and  it  happened  that  those  opinions 
were  of  the  kind  to  which  the  terrible 
adjective  socialistic  and  communistic  are 
applied,  would  laughingly  excuse  herself 
by  saying  that,  if  she  had  acquired  com- 
munistic views.  Lady  Raymond  herself 
was  mainly  responsible  for  them,  by  hav- 
ing allowed  her  to  grow  up  in  the  belief 
that  all  the  good  things  at  the  Dene  were 
the  common  property  of  the  two  house- 
holds. Mrs.  Barnard  liked  the  match  — 
that  is,  she  would  have  felt  that  she  had 
lived  in  vain  if  it  had  not  come  about, 
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and  yet  to  hear  her  talk  sometimes,  on 
j  would  have  thought  that  it  cost  her 
j  great  effort  to  allow  it  to  go  on.  The 
I  trousseau  was  a  great  trouble  to  her. 
I  Madeline  and  I  tried  to  make  her  take  the 
common-sense  view  that,  as  Grace  Ray- 
mond would  be  able  to  have  many  more 
clothes  than  Grace  Barnard  had  ever 
possessed,  it  really  was  not  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  make  every  sixpence 
of  the  sum  devoted  to  the  outfit  do  the 
duty  of  a  shilhng,  but  Mrs.  Barnard 
thought  the  trousseau  should  be  of  a 
quantity  and  quality  that  accorded  with 
things  at  the  Dene  rather  than  with 
things  at  the  cottage,  and  so  all  the 
ingenuity  in  the  house  was  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  to  make  as  good  a  show  as  pos- 
sible. Then  there  were  Harry's  hetero- 
dox views.  I  must  own  I  had  a  mali- 
cious pleasure  in  drawing  Mrs.  Barnard 
out  on  this  subject.  She  attached  a 
great  deal  of  importance  to  the  stock  of 
phrases  and  observances  which  she 
called  her  religion,  and  by  which  she  be- 
lieved she  lived,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
real  distress  to  her  that  her  future  son- 
in-law  should  scout  them  all  —  the  more 
so  as  the  acceptance  of  them  was  the 
correct  thing  among  that  class  of  people 
whom  Mrs.  Barnard  called  7iice^  and 
whom  to  resemble  in  all  points  was  her 
constant  aspiration.  "  It  was  so  sad 
about  poor  Harry,"  she  would  say.  "  Oh 
what .?  has  anything  happened  to  him  t  " 
I  once  asked  wickedly. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  nothing  particular.  I  was 
thinking  about  his  opinions." 

"  Ah  !  " 

"  It  would  be  such  a  blessing,  if  Grace 
should  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  a 
better  mind." 

"  His  views  are  very  extreme,"  I  said  ; 
"  but  then  he  is  so  much  better  and  nicer 
than  anybody  else." 

"  Yes,  it  is  just  that,"  answering  the 
first  part  of  my  remark,  and  neglecting 
the  rest ;  "they  are  extre?ne.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  might  do  a  little  more  like 
other  people.  For  instance,  I  don't  see 
why  he  should  go  about  in  a  shooting- 
coat  on  Sunday." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  asked  him,  he  wouldn't 
mind  giving  up  that,"  I  suggested. 

"  I  think  I  will  try."  And  then,  with 
some  naivete,  she  added,  "  On  the  whole 
I  think  I  would  rather  he  had  the  opin- 
ions he  has  than  that  he  had  joined  any 
of  those  vulgar  dissenting  people." 

I  think  she  was  right.  A  son-in-law 
who  preached  in  the  open  air  and  went 
to     chapel     would    have    been    a  good 
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deal  more  distasteful  to  her  than  one  who 
eschewed  church  and  chapel  with  impar- 
tiality. 

But  sometimes  Mrs.  Barnard's  self- 
pity  would  take  a  line  that  was  too  much 
for  my  patience.  She  would  wonder  how 
on  earth  they  would  get  on  without 
Grace,  talking  of  her  as  if  she  were  the 
mainspring,  without  which  the  whole  ma- 
chine must  collapse,  while  the  real  main- 
spring sat  by  marking  G.  R.  on  cambric 
handkerchiefs  with  heroic  industry. 

It  was  a  relief  to  both  Madeline  and 
me  when  the  wedding-day  was  over  ;  and 
in  the  general  dulness  and  reaction  after 
the  bustle  of  preparation,  listlessness  and 
langour  needed  neither  explanation  nor 
concealment.  We  were  constantly  to- 
gether at  this  time,  reading,  walking, 
talking  together  ;  but  we  never  talked  on 
the  one  subject  that  was  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  both  of  us.  With  all  her 
sweetness  and  gentleness  there  was  a 
certain  force  about  Madeline  that  made 
it  impossible  to  disregard  her  imperative 
moods,  and  when  she  said,  "  We  must 
never  talk  of  this  again,  never — mind," 
I  felt  that  she  meant  really  never,  and 
that  not  all  our  friendship  would  avail  to 
win  forgiveness  for  me  if  I  should  ven- 
ture to  set  aside  the  injunction.  I  often 
felt  it  very  hard  when  I  saw  the  trouble 
in  her  face,  and  heard  it  in  her  voice,  to 
be  unable  to  make  any  sign  of  sympathy, 
and  had  it  not  been  that  she  would  often 
by  some  mute  token,  show  me  that  she 
had  divined  my  feeling,  I  fear  that  I 
should  not  always  have  had  strength  to 
forbear. 

Letters  came  from  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom telling  of  their  delight  in  the  beau- 
tiful lake  scenery,  of  sunsets  and  sun- 
rises, of  walks  and  rows  by  moonlight  — 
letters  to  the  cottage  full  of  Harry's  good- 
ness and  wisdom,  "so  much  beyond 
what  anybody  who  was  not  married  to 
him  could  possibly  guess"  —  letters  to 
the  Dene  setting  forth  all  Grace's  charm 
and  lovableness  —  letters  that  were  al- 
most hymns  of  rapture  and  praise.  And 
the  letters  were  handed  round  the  break- 
fast-table, and  the  mothers  met  and  talked 
over  their  children,  neither  listening 
much  to  what  the  other  said,  nor  caring 
much,  so  long  as  no  one  contradicted 
their  praises  of  their  own. 

And  then  they  came  home  ;  and  I 
think  that  was  the  hardest  time  of  all  for 
Madeline  —  so  hard  that  I  cannot  write 
of  it. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 
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I  can  never  shrink 
Back  into  bliss  —  my  heart  has  grown  too  big 
With  things  that  might  be. 

Spanish  Gvpsy. 

The  woods  at  the   Dene  turned  gold 
and  brown  in  the  bright  September  suns  ; 
the    chill    winds    of     October    whistled 
through  them,  and  the  dry  leaves,  answer- 
ing one    by  one    to  their   call,  detached 
themselves    from  the    trees,  and  floated 
t  silently  on  to  the  moss  carpet  till  its  soft 
green    was  hidden  away  under  a  winter 
covering  of   russet  brown.     Then    came 
November  fogs,  like  a  grey  curtain  that 
shuts  out   all  warmth    and  sunlight,  and 
bright  December   frosts  bringing  a  glow 
I  of  life  and  energy,  and  then  the  dark  cold 
'  days  of  January  and   February,  when  last 
!  summer   seems  so    far    away    that  it   is 
I  scarcely   possible    to   recall  to   mind  its 
I  warmth  and  beauty,  and  we  lose  faith  in 
I  their    return,  till  at    last  the  dulness    is 
broken  by  the  rush  of  wild  March  winds 
sweeping  across  the   downs  and  through 
I  the   woods,  like    heralds  who    announce 
I  with  blare   and  bluster  the  coming   of  a 
king.     And  the  tender  buds  peep  through 
the   bark  to   listen,  and    the  snow-drops 
push  up  their  heads  through  the  frost- 
bound  earth,  and  the  primroses  and  the 
violets  open  their  eyes,  and  all  wait  and 
watch  for  the  coming  of  the  summer. 

And  we,  too,  waited  and  watched  with 
a  pleasant  passive  expectation. 

One  afternoon  of  that  sweet  spring- 
time stands  out  with  peculiar  distinctness 
in  my  memory — one  of  those  soft  balmy 
days  of  early  May,  for  the  full  enjoyment 
of  which  we  must  be  in  a  purely  passive 
state  of  mind.  We  must  cease  for  a  few 
hours  to  be  busy  and  purpose-ful.  If  we 
stay  at  home  we  must  sit  by  the  open 
window  and  give  ourselves  up  to  bask- 
ing in  the  mellow  sunliglit  ;  if  we  go 
abroad  it  must  be  only  to  stroll  through 
the  lanes  and  meadows.  The  man  who 
wants  an  object  for  his  walk  is  unfit  for 
the  enjoyment  of  spring.  We  must  cast 
aside  the  burdensome  sense  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility ;  we  must  decline  all  intel- 
lectual effort  ;  we  must  disbelieve  in  any 
existence  higher  or  better  than  that  of  a 
minnow  in  a  sunny  pool,  or  of  turtle- 
doves cooing  in  the  pinewoods  —  in  short, 
if  we  would  be  in  harmony  with  nature 
we  must  yield  ourselves  for  the  moment 
to  the  purest  sensuous  enjoyment.  If 
we  can  comply  with  these  conditions  we 
shall  find  that  such  days,  if  not  among 
the  highest,  are  certainly  among  the 
sweetest  of  our  lives. 
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On  such  days  we  soften  towards  one 
another,  we  are  indulgent  of  weaknesses 

—  indeed  we  rather  Hke  them  and  find  it 
only  difficult  to  tolerate  persons  of  moral 
fibre  so  tough  that  it  will  not  bend  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  hour  —  persons  who 
can  read  blue-books,  solve  mathematical 
problems,  buy  and  sell  on  'change  —  in 
short  employ  themselves  as  usefuUy  as  if 
the  thermometer  were  at  zero  and  they 
had  breakfasted  by  gaslight. 

On  the  afternoon  of  such  a  day  as  this 
we  were  sitting  on  the  terrace  at  the 
Dene,  Grace  as  usual  being  the  central 
figure  of  the  group.  Grace  was  looking 
this  evening  even  prettier  than  when  we 
saw  her  last.     Madeline  had  been  right 

—  happiness  was  very  good  for  her;  it 
added  to  her  beauty  the  one  thing  that 
had  perhaps  been  wanting  to  it  before  — 
a  certain  animated  radiance.  She  wore 
a  gown  of  some  soft  floating  stuff  of  that 
peculiar  dreamy  blue  that  one  seldom 
sees  out  of  Sir  Joshua's  pictures,  and  a 
wide  straw-hat  with  a  bunch  of  wild- 
flowers  in  it.  The  bright  little  flushes 
came  into  her  cheeks  with  more  than  the 
old  frequency,  and  there  was  a  glow  of 
deeper  feeling  in  her  eyes.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  see  her  and  Harry  together  :  the 
little  flirting  ways,  for  which  we  had 
laughed  at  them  during  their  courtship 
and  their  earlier  married  months,  had 
given  place,  on  his  side,  to  a  tender  chiv- 
alrous protection,  and,  on  hers,  to  a 
quiet  loving  trustfulness.  There  was 
something  in  their  bearing  towards  one 
another  that  betrayed  a  common  con- 
sciousness of  a  deepened  seriousness 
and  a  growing  responsibility  in  their  life, 
by  the  side  of  which  the  little  wiles  and 
coquetry  of  the  days  when  Harry  lay  at 
Grace's  feet,  and  she  played  with  his 
hair  and  called  him  her  old  dog,  seemed 
puerile. 

For  above  and  beyond  that  general 
sense  of  expectation  with  which  the  air  is 
laden  in  spring-time,  those  May-days  were 
fraught  for  Grace  with  the  deep  personal 
hope  that  is  the  sweetest  hope  a  woman's 
heart  can  know. 

And  Madeline  was  there  too  —  not 
quite  the  old  Madeline,  v/ith  the  laughing 
light  in  her  eyes  and  the  heart  that  in  its 
own  entire  singleness  wondered  how  any 
one  could  live  two  lives  at  once,  nor  yet 
the  Madeline  of  those  sad  days  of  July 
and  August  when  the  lesson  she  had 
deemed  beyond  her  strength  was  being 
rapidly  learnt  under  the  terrible  impulse 
of  necessity.  No,  the  Madeline  who  sat 
with  us  on  the  terrace  this  af tei  noon  was 
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not  quite  either  of  these.  Her  manne 
was  quieter  than  it  hid  been  in  the  old 
days  ;  she  talked  less,  and  when  she 
talked  her  tones  were  more  equable, 
though  she  could  still  be  vehement  at 
times.  If  any  was  rash  enough  in  her 
hearing  to  sneer  at  aught  that  was  good 
and  true,  to  cast  her  heroes  in  the  dust, 
or  try  to  bring  down  to  the  level  of  his 
own  wretched  attainment  her  high  stand- 
ard of  right  and  truth,  then  the  old  fire 
came  back,  her  colour  rose  and  her  words 
came  fast  and  thick,  with  a  low  nervous 
utterance  and  a  profusion  of  gesture  that 
are  rare  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But 
these  outbursts  were  rare,  for  she  was 
very  little  combative,  and  she  shrank 
from  discussing  subjects  on  which  she 
felt  deeply  with  those  to  whom  they  were 
only  an  occasion  for  flippant  epigram  and 
cynical  detraction.  The  impression  she 
habitually  gave  was  one  of  calm  repose. 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  a  girl 
who  spoke  so  seldom  of  herself  and  her 
own  personal  interests  should  have 
escaped  the  imputation  of  reserve,  but  I 
suppose  the  explanation  lay  in  the  fact 
that  she  was  ever  ready  to  listen  sympa- 
thiizngly  to  the  personal  talk  of  others  ; 
for  people  in  general  do  not  become 
analytically  critical  of  our  manner,  till  we 
provoke  them  to  it  by  our  own  egotism 
or  dulness,  and  our  reserve  is  measured 
not  by  the  much  we  may  be  keeping  back 
but  by  the  little  we  give  out.  Madeline 
talked  with  ready  interest  on  matters  of 
general  moment  and  entered  into  the 
private  interests  of  her  friends  as  fully  as 
they  could  wish.  Why  then  should  peo- 
ple concern  himselves  to  wonder  what 
stores  of  serious  thought  and  sacred  ex- 
perience she  kept  under  jealous  lock  and 
key  ?  It  is  true  she  sometimes  seemed 
abstracted  and  would  start  as  if  from  a 
dream  when  suddenly  addressed,  but  then 
she  was  quickly  attentive  ;  and  it  is  only 
the  hopelessly  unreasonable  among  us 
who  insist  on  our  friends'  minds  bein^- 
always  in  the  condition  of  blank  pape? 
on  which  we  may  write  the  first  trivial 
remark  that  occurs  to  us,  and  who  deem 
it  a  serious  offence  that  they  should  be 
thinking  of  something  else  when  we  are 
just  going  to  remark  upon  the  weather  or 
the  colour  of  a  gown. 

George  Henderson  was  with  us,  and  I 
think  he  too  had  changed  a  little.  He 
was  a  shade  less  dogmatic  than  he  used 
to  be  —  a  shade  more  poetical  ;  espe- 
cially he  was  changed  in  his  manner  to 
Madeline,  which  was  now  full  of  solici- 
tous  deference,  whereas,  as  we  may  re- 
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member,  it  had  once  been  so  arrogant 
and  so  didactic  as  to  provoke  her  almost 
to  hatred. 

And  Mrs.  Barnard  was  there  with  her 
crochet-work,  listening  with  respectful 
appreciation  to  the  enunciation  of  Sir 
Thomas's  views  on  European  politics, 
which  were  of  a  rather  vague  character, 
the  most  definite  opinion  he  could  bring 
himself  to  express  being  that  "  France 
was  going  to  the  dogs,  and  that  perhaps 

if  he  had  been  a  younger  man "    But 

as  to  what  might  have  been  expected  in 
that  case  he  never  committed  himself 
further  than  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  a  meditative  "  Ah,  well." 

Mrs.  Barnard's  mind,  when  she  was 
once  satisfied  that  the  medium  in  which 
she  found  herself  was  of  a  kind  that  war- 
ranted confidence  —  and  of  this  she  could 
have  no  doubt  when  it  consisted  of  one 
of  the  best  families  of  the  county  —  was 
of  an  infinitely  receptive  and  sympathetic 
quality.  It  was  pleasant  to  her  to  agree, 
and  she  could  agree  very  pleasantly.  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but  you  might  talk 
to  her  on  a  subject  quite  outside  her 
range  of  thought,  you  might  advance 
views  upon  it  which  she  was  entirely  in- 
capable of  understanding,  you  might  have 
a  thorough  intellectual  assurance  that  you 
w.ere  leaving  her  far  behind,  and  yet,  with 
so  perfect  a  tact,  so  admirably  graduated 
an  "emphasis  did  she  put  questions  and 
signify  assent,  that  you  must  have  been 
more  than  mortal  if  you  could  escape  the 
flattering  conviction  that  you  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  listener  who 
was  as  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  her 
sex  in  discriminative  power  as  she  went 
beyond  them  in  appreciation  of  yourself. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  better  treatment  for 
a  person  suffering  from  morbid  self-dis- 
satisfaction than  a  week  of  Mrs.  Barnard's 
society.  And  yet  Mrs.  Barnard  was  no 
humbug.  She  never  pretended  to  be 
clever  ;  she  knew  that  she  was  not  clev- 
er ;  and,  knowing  it,  she  had  the  wisdom 
to  abstain  from  thinking  for  herself.  She 
had  picked  up  in  the  course  of  her  life  a 
sufficient  amount  of  experience  to  save 
her  from  any  very  serious  mistakes  in  the 
management  of  her  affairs,  and  nature 
had  endowed  her  with  a  delicate  instinct 
as  to  social  caste  which  enabled  her, 
whenever  it  was  her  misfortune  to  find 
herse)||in  the  midst  of  conflicting  creeds 
or  standards,  to  pick  out  with 'little  hes- 
itation that  which  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
best  society.  But  as  moral  philosophers 
have  reminded  us  often,  we  can  never 
entirely  shift  the    burden    of    judgment 


from  our  own  shoulders  to  those  of  other 
people,  however  deeply  penetrated  we 
may  be  with  the  conviction  that  those 
others  are  more  equal  to  the  task  than  we 
are.  Be  the  keeper  of  our  conscience  a 
favourite  confessor  or  the  abstraction  we 
call  society,  there  will  come  moments  into 
the  lives  of  all  of  us  when  imperious  cir- 
cumstances demand  a  decision  and  give 
no  time  for  consulting  our  oracle,  and  in 
these  moments  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  abdicated  the  right  of  individual 
judgment  will  be  sadly  at  sea.  For  in- 
stance, what  could  be  more  pitiable  than 
the  position  of  Mrs.  Barnard  when,  as  not 
seldom  happened,  she  found  herself  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  George  Henderson's 
dissertations  on  political  economy .''  It 
was  not  that  she  had  -j,  settled  aversion 
to  the  new  science,  of  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  which  she  had  indeed  a  very 
dim  conception,  but  her  instinct  told  her 
that  her  nephew's  views  were  not  the 
views  of  the  best  society.  But  then 
those  views  of  the  best  society,  what  were 
they  ?  They  had  never  been  reduced  to 
any  system,  or  if  they  had  Mrs.  Barnard 
had  not  so  studied  them  ;  she  knew  them 
only  as  we  know  our  casual  acquaintance 
whom  we  easily  identify  in  a  crowd  of 
strangers,  but  of  whom  we  should  be 
sorely  puzzled  to  give  such  a  description 
as  would  serve,  should  they  ever  happen 
to  get  lost  and  need  arise  to  advertise  for 
them  in  the  second  column  of  The  Times. 
She  was  therefore  as  impotent  to  argue 
as  she  was  unwilling  to  agree,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  she  got  into  a  state 
of  uneasy  irritability,  which  I  am  inclined 
to  think  is  not  reckoned  among  the 
moods  of  the  best  society.  But  here  on- 
the  terrace  she  could  defy  George  Hen- 
derson and  political  economy,  for  was  not 
Sir  Thomas  a  baronet,  whose  lineal  an- 
cestors had  come  over  with  the  Conquer- 
or, whose  acres  were  broad,  and  whose 
own  uncle  had  been  a  bishop,  and  was 
not  he  politely  submitting  for  her  ap- 
proval all  the  best  sentiments,  social, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  ?  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  Mrs.  Barnard  was  very 
happy.  Lady  Raymond  always  kept  out 
of  any  political  discussion  that  was  not 
purely  local  in  its  bearing.  Gifted  with 
intelligence  of  a  very  superior  order  to 
her  husband's,  she  had  early  arrived  at  a 
just  estimate  of  his  capacity  in  public 
questions,  and  having,  happily,  a  suffi- 
cient sphere  for  the  exercise  of  her 
mental  activity  provided  for  her  in  the 
management  of  her  household  and  the 
administration   of    parochial  affairs,  she 
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wisely  kept  out  of  a  field  in  which  she 
must  have  eclipsed  her  lord,  and  so  dis- 
turbed the  balance  in  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  harmony  of  their  conjugal  life 
was  involved.  Whatever  mortification 
this  self-abnegation  entailed  was  amply 
compensated  by  the  prospective  pride  she 


be  found  to  be,  it  is  insignificant,  com- 
pared with  the  real  contrast  which  exists 
between  the  two  planets.  Mars  is  the 
least  but  one  of  the  primary  members  of 
the  solar  family,  and,  although  he  pursues 
a  course  outside  the  earth's,  he  is  unlike 
all  the  other  superior  planets  in  being  un- 


had  in  the  career,  nay,  I  should  say  the  ;  accompanied  by  any  moon  ;  his  small  orb, 
mission,  to  which  she  felt  her  son  to  be  '  also,  appears  to  have  but  a  shallow  atmos- 
called  ;  for  Lady  Raymond  cherished  in  I  pheric  envelope,  while,  in  physical  consti- 
her  secret  heart  a  hope,  strong  as  that  of  \  tution,  he  apparently  occupies  a  position 
any  mother  in  Israel,  that  the  son  of  her  i  between  the  earth  and  the  moon.  Saturn, 
bosom  would  be  one  day  found  in  the  van  1  on  the  other  hand,  is  inferior  only  to 
of  the  great  army  whose  work  is  the  ref-  Jupiter  in  dimensions  and  mass,  while 
ormation  of  the  world.  Of  this  hope,  ]  he  is  superior  to  Jupiter  not  only  in  the 
which  was  almost  a  religious  belief,  she  I  astronomical  sense  that  he  travels  on  a 


never  spoke  in  those  days  —  never  till  the 
future  to  which  she  had  looked  had  be- 
come a  dreary  might-have-been. 

She  was  busy  on  this  afternoon  with 
domestic  matters,  and  it  was  pretty  to  see 
how  she  would  come  in  and  out  of  the  long 
windows  to  consult  Harry's  wife  about 
all  her  arrangements.  Certainly,  Grace's 
partnership  was  a  very  nominal  affair,  but 
I  think  her  mother-in-law  would  not  have 
been  less  pleased  to  recognize  it,  had  she 
cared  to  make  it  real  by  asserting  her  will 
and  her  opinion.  Her  love  for  Harry 
was  of  the  large  kind  that  casts  out  even 
the  fear  of  rivalry,  and  the  woman  of  his 
choice  was  to  be  her  daughter  and  to  be 
by  her  endowed  with  all  the  loving  trust 
and  all  the  privileges  that  are  a  daugh- 
ter's due  ;  not  to  be  treated  as  an  alien 
who  is  admitted  to  the  house  on  suffer- 
ance, and  against  whom  a  barrier  of 
pre-existent  rights  must  be  erected  and 
guarded  with  a  jealous  care. 


THE 

During  the 


j  wider  orbit,  but  in  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  scheme    over  which  he 

j  bears  sway  :  his  orb,  moreover,  like  that 
of  Jupiter,  appears    to  be    the  scene  of 

}  marvellous  processes  of  change,  imply- 
ing a  condition  altogether  unlike  that  of 
the  earth  on  which  we  live. 

We  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
what  has  been  ascertained  respecting 
this  wonderful  planet,  the  most  beautiful 
telescopic  object  in  the  whole  heavens, 
and  the  one  which  throws  the  clearest 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  solar  system 
and  particularly  of  those  giant  planets 
which  circle  outside  the  zone  of  asteroids. 
We  would  at  the  outset  impress  upon 
the  reader  the  necessity  of  raising  his 
thoughts  above  those  feeble  conceptions 
respecting  Saturn  and  his  system  which 
are  suggested  by  the  ordinary  pictures  of 
the  planet.  When  we  see  Saturn  pre- 
sented as  a  ball  within  a  ring,  or  more 
carefully  pictured  as  a  striped  globe 
within  a  system  of  rings,  we  are  apt  to 
regard  the  ideas  suggested  by  such 
drawings  as  affording  a  true  estimate  of 
the  planet's  nature.  In  fact,  many  be- 
lieve that  the  planet  and  its  rings  are 
really  like  what  is  presented  in  these  pic- 
tures. It  should  be  understood  that 
what  has  been  actually  seen  of  Saturn  by 
telescopic  means  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  afford  any  true  picture  of  the 
planet  and  its  ring  system.  The  picture 
must  be  filled  in,  not  by  the  imagination 
but  by  the  aid  of  reason  ;  and  then, 
though  much  will  still  remain  unknown, 
we  shall  have  at  least  a  far  juster  concep- 
tion of  the  glories  of  the  ringed  world 
than  when  we  simply  contemplate  draw- 
ings which  show  how  the  planet  looks 
under  telescopic  scrutiny.  This  will  at 
once  appear,  when  we  consider  that 
Saturn  never  lies  at  a  less  distance  than 
732  millions    of     miles    from    the    earth. 
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months  of  September, 
October,  and  November,  Mars  and  Sat- 
urn are  companions  as  evening  stars.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  to  recognize  them, 
though  the  ruddy  glories  of  Mars  have 
been  greatly  reduced  since  July  and  Au- 
gust, when  he  shared  with  Jupiter  the 
dominion  over  the  western  skies  after 
sunset.  The  dull  yellow  lustre  of  Saturn 
differs  markedly  from  the  red  but  more 
star-like  light  of  Mars  ;  and,  as  the  two 
planets  draw  near  to  each  other  late  in 
November  (making  their  nearest  ap- 
proach on  the  20th),  it  will  be  interesting 
to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  red 
and  yellow  planets  of  the  solar  system. 
Striking,  however,  as  this   contrast  will   With   the  most  powerful    telescope   we 
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see  him  no  better  (taking  atmospheric 
effects  into  account)  than  we  should  if 
this  distance  were  reduced  to  about  a 
million  miles.  It  is  manifest  that  at  this 
enormous  distance  all  save  the  general 
features  of  his  globe  and  of  his  rings 
must  be  indistinguishable.  Where  we 
seem  to  see  a  smooth  solid  globe  striped 
with  belts,  there  may  be  an  orb  no  part 
of  which  is  solid,  girt  round  by  masses 
of  matter  lying  many  miles  above  its 
seeming  surface.  Where  we  seem  to  see 
solid  flat  rings,  neatly  divided  one  from 
the  other  either  by  dark  spaces  or  by 
difference  of  tint,  there  may  be  no  con- 
tinuous rings  at  all  ;  the  apparent  spaces 
may  be  no  real  gaps  ;  the  difference  of 
tint  may  imply  no  difference  of  material. 
On  these  and  other  points,  the  known 
facts  afford  important  evidence,  and,  by 
reasoning  upon  them,  we  are  carried  far 
beyond  the  results  directly  conveyed  to 
us  by  telescopic  researches. 

Saturn  is  distinguished,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  enormous  range  of  his 
orbit,  not  merely  in  distance  from  the 
sun,  but  in  the  distances  which  separate 
it  from  the  orbits  of  his  neighbour  planets. 
His  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about 
872  millions  of  miles,  his  actual  range  of 
distance  lying  between  921  millions  and 
823  millions.  These  figures  are  impos- 
ing, but  they  are,  in  fact,  meaningless 
save  by  comparison  with  other  distances 
of  the  same  class.  Let  it  be  noticed, 
then,  that  Saturn's  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  exceeds  the  earth's  more  than 
nine  and  a  half  times.  Now  Jupiter's  dis- 
tance exceeds  the  earth's  rather  more 
than  five  times  (five  and  a  fifth  is  very 
nearly  the  true  proportion) ;  so  that  be- 
tween Jupiter's  path  and  Saturn's  there 
lies  everywhere  a  span  fully  equal  to  four 
times  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun. 
So  much  for  Saturn's  nearest  neighbour 
on  that  side.  But  on  the  farther  side  lies 
Uranus,  more  than  nineteen  times  as  far 
away  from  the  sun  as  our  earth  is  ;  so 
that  between  the  paths  of  Saturn  and 
Uranus  there  lies  everywhere  a  span 
equal  to  Saturn's  own  distance  from  the 
sun.  Now  all  this  is  not  intended  as  a 
mere  display  of  wonderful  distances.  So 
far  as  mere  dimensions  are  concerned, 
these  arrays  of  figures  are  more  imposing 
than  impressive.  But  so  soon  as  we 
take  into  account  the  circumstance  that 
a  planet  is  in  some  sense  ruler  over  the 
spaces  through  which  its  course  carries 
it,  those  spaces  being  by  no  means  ten- 
antless,  we  see  that,  center  is  paribus^  the 
dignity  of  a  planet  is   enhanced  by  the 


extent  of  the  space  separating  its  orbit 
from  the  orbits  of  its  neighbours  on 
either  side.  Now  the  space  between  the 
paths  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  exceeds  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  earth's  orbit  no 
less  than  sixty-three  times,  while  the 
space  between  the  paths  of  Saturn  and 
Uranus  exceeds  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  earth's  orbit  two  hundred  and  seventy 
times  !  Assuming  (as  we  seem  com- 
pelled to  do  by  continually  growing  evi- 
dence) that  Saturn  and  his  system  were 
formed  by  the  gathering  in  of  matter 
from  the  region  over  which  Saturn  now 
bears  sway,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
planet  is  a  giant  and  his  system  wonderful 
in  extent  and  complexity  of  structure. 
It  is  true  that  Jupiter  on  one  side  and 
Uranus  on  the  other,  share  Saturn's  rule 
over  the  vast  space,  330  times  the  whole 
space  circled  round  by  the  earth,  which 
lies  between  the  orbits  of  his  neighbour 
planets.  But  Saturn's  rule  is  almost  su- 
preme over  the  greater  part  of  that  enor- 
mous space.  Combining  the  vastness  of 
the  space  with  its  position  —  not  so  near 
to  the  sun  that  solar  influence  can  greatly 
interfere  with  Saturn's,  nor  so  far  away 
as  to  approach  the  relatively-barren  out- 
skirts of  the  solar  system  —  we  seem  to 
find  a  sufficient  explanation  of  Saturn's 
high  position  in  the  scheme  of  the  planets 
as  respects  volume  and  mass,  and  his 
foremost  position  as  respects  the  com- 
plexity of  the  system  over  which  he  bears 
sway. 

Briefly,  then,  to  indicate  his  propor- 
tions, and  the  dimensions  of  his  sys- 
tem,— 

Saturn  has  a  globe  considerably  flat- 
tened, his  equatorial  diameter  being 
about  70,000  miles  while  his  polar  axis  is 
nearly  7,000  miles  shorter.  Thus  in 
volume  he  exceeds  the  earth  nearly  700 
times,  and  all  the  four  terrestrial  planets 

—  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and   Mars 

—  taken  together,  more  than  336  times. 
In  mass  he  does  not  exceed  the  earth 
and  these  other  smaller  planets  so  enor- 
mously, because  his  density  (regarding 
him  as  a  whole)  is  much  less  than  the 
earth's.  In  fact,  his  density  is  less  than 
that  of  any  other  known  body  (comets  of 
course  excepted)  in  the  solar  system. 
The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the 
sun's  mean  density  is  almost  exactly  one- 
fourth  of  the  earth's  ;  Jupiter  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  sun's  ;  but 
Saturn's  is  little  more  than  half  the  sun's, 
being  represented  by  the  number  thir- 
teen only,  where  100  represents  the 
earth's.     Thus,  instead  of  exceeding  the 
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earth  nearly  700  times  in  mass,  as  lie 
would  if  he  were  of  the  same  density,  he 
exceeds  her  but  about  ninety  times. 
But  this  disproportion  must  still  be  re- 
garded as  enormous,  especially  when  it 
is  added  that  the  combined  mass  of  the 
four  terrestrial  planets  amounts  to  little 
more  than  the  forty-fourth  part  of  Saturn's 
mass.  The  combined  mass  of  Uraniis 
and  Neptune,  though  these  are  members 
of  the  family  of  major  planets,  falls  short 
of  one-third  of  Saturn's  mass  :  yet,  by 
comparison  with  Jupiter,  whose  mass 
exceeds  his  more  than  three-fold,  Saturn 
appears  almost  dwarfed.  And  it  may  be 
noted  as  a  striking  circumstance  —  one 
that  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  in  our 
astronomical  treatises  —  that  while  Jupi- 
ter's mass  exceeds  the  combined  mass  of 
all  the  other  planets  (including  Saturn) 
about  two  and  a  half  times,  Saturn  exceeds 
all  the  remaining  planets  in  mass  about 
two  and  three  quarter  times.  So  un- 
equally is  the  material  of  the  planetary 
s^'stem  distributed. 

The  mighty  globe  of  Saturn  rotates  on 
its  axis  in  about  nine  hours  and  a  half, 
the  most  rapid  rotation  in  the  solar 
system  so  far  as  is  yet  known. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  indicate 
adequately  the  dimensions  of  that  enor- 
mous ring  system  which  circles  around 
Saturn  ?  Here  we  have  no  unit  of 
comparison,  and  scarcely  any  mode  of 
presenting  the  facts  except  the  mere 
statement  of  numerical  relations.  Thus, 
the  full  span  of  the  rings,  measured 
across  the  centre  of  the  planet,  amounts 
to  167,000  miles  ;  the  full  breadth  of  the 
ring-system  amounts  to  35,600  miles. 
But  these  numbers  convey  only  imperfect 
ideas.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  indicat- 
ing the  enormous  extent  of  the  ring- 
system  is  to  mention  that  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  world  by  a  ship  sailing  from 
England  to  New  Zealand  by  Good  Hope 
and  from  New  Zealand  to  England  by 
Cape  Horn  would  have  to  be  repeated 
twenty-one  times  to  give  a  distance 
equalling  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
ring-system.  The  same  double  journey 
amounts  in  distance  to  but  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  ring-system. 

As  to  the  scale  on  which  Saturn's 
system  of  satellites  is  constructed,  we 
shall  merely  remark  that  the  span  of  the 
outermost  satellite's  orbit  exceeds  nearly 
two-fold  the  complete  span  of  the  Jovian 
system  of  satellites,  and  exceeds  the  span 
of  our  moon's  orbit  nearly  tenfold. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  is  the 
probable  nature  of  the  vast  orb,  which 


travels — girt  round  always  by  its  mighty 
ring-system — at  so  enormous  a  distance 
from  the  sun  that  his  disc  has  but  the 
ninetieth  part  of  the  size  of  the  solar  disc 
we  see.  Have  we  in  Saturn,  as  has  been 
so  long  the  ordinary  teaching  of  astron- 
omy, a  world  like  our  own,  though  larger 
—  the  abode  of  millions  on  millions  of 
living  creatures  —  or  must  we  adopt  a 
totally  different  view  of  the  planet,  re- 
garding it  as  differing  as  much  from  our 
earth  as  our  earth  differs  from  the  moon, 
or  as  Saturn  and  Jupiter  differ  from  the 
sun  ? 

We  must  confess  that  if  we  set  on  one 
side  altogether  the  ideas  received  from 
books  on  astronomy,  endeavouring  to 
view  these  questions  independently  of  all 
pre-conceived  opinions,  it  appears  ante- 
cedently improbable  that  Saturn  or 
Jupiter  can  resemble  the  earth  either  in 
attributes  or  purpose.  We  conceive  that 
if  a  being  capable  of  traversing  at  will 
the  interstellar  spaces  were  to  approach 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  solar  system, 
and  to  form  his  opinion  respecting  it 
from  what  he  had  observed  in  other  parts 
of  the  sidereal  universe,  he  would  regard 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  brother  giants  of 
our  system,  as  resembling  rather  those 
companion  orbs  which  are  seen  in  the 
case  of  certain  unequal  double  stars, 
than  small  dependent  worlds  like  our 
earth  and  Venus.  There  are,  perhaps, 
no  instances  known  to  our  telescopists 
in  which  the  disparity  of  light,^  as  distin- 
guished from  real  magnitude,  is  quite  so 
great  as  that  which  exists  in  the  case  of 
the  sun  and  the  two  chief  planets  of  the 
solar  system.*  But  we  see  in  the  heaven 
of  the  fixed  stars  all  orders  of  dispropor- 
tion between  double  stars,  from  the 
closest  approach  to  equality  down  to  such 
extreme  inequality,  that  while  the  larger 
star  of  the  pair  is  one  of  the  leading  bril- 
liants of  the  heavens,  the  smaller  can  only 
just  be  discerned  with  the  largest  tele- 
scopes yet  made,  used  on  the  darkest  and 
clearest  nights.     We  have  no  reason  to 

*  Even  this  is  not  certain.  Jupiter,  seen  in  full  illu- 
mination from  a  standpoint  so  distant  that  both  Jupiter 
and  the  sun  might  be  regarded  as  equally  distant  from 
it,  would  appear  to  shine  with  rather  more  than  the 
3,oooth  part  of  the  sun's  light.  This  would  correspond 
to  the  difference  of  apparent  brightness  between  two 
stars  of  equal  real  magnitude  and  splendour,  whereof 
one  was  about  fifty-four  times  as  far  away  as  the  other. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  larger  reflectors  of  the 
Herschels,  Rosse,  and  Lassell,  andthe  great  refractors 
of  Greenwich,  Puikowa,  and  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  would 
bring  the  farther  of  two  such  stars  into  view  if  the  nearer 
were  of  the  first  or  second  magnitude  ;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  some  of  the  exceedingly  minute  com- 
panions to  bright  stars,  disclosed  by  these  instruments, 
may  be  planets  shining  with  reflected,  uot  with  iaherent 
lustre. 
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believe  that  the  series  stops  just  where 
our  power  of  tracing  it  ceases  ;  on  the 
contrary,  since  the  scries  is  continuous 
as- far  as  it  gjes,  and  since  our  own  solar 
system  is  constituted  as  if  it  belonged  to 
the  series  prolonged  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  telescopic  scrutiny  has  reached,  we 
have  reason  for  believing  that  such  is  in- 
deed the  interpretation  of  the  observed 
facts.  In  other  words,  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably regard  our  solar  system  as  a 
multiple  system,  a  double  star  at  certain 
ranges  of  distance,  whence  only  the  sun 
and  Jupiter  could  be  seen  ;  a  triple  star 
at  distances  whence  Saturn  could  be 
seen  ;  and  a  quintuple  star  where  Uranus 
and  Neotune  would  come  into  view.  To 
shew  what  excellent  reason  exists  for  re- 
garding Mercury,  Venus,  the  earth,  and 
Mars  as  not  to  be  included  in  this  view, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  not 
one  of  these  planets  could  be  seen  until 
the  limits  of  the  solar  system  had  been 
crossed.  To  eyesight  such  as  ours,  not 
one  of  the  four  terrestrial  planets  could 
be  seen  from  Saturn,  and  still  less  of 
course  from  Uranus  or  Neptune.  It 
would  be  as  unreasonable  to  hold  the  ring 
of  asteroids,  or  even  the  myriads  of  sys- 
tems of  meteorolites  and  aerolites  to  be 
bodies  resembling  the  earth  and  her  fel- 
low terrestrial  planets,  as  it  is  to  hold 
these  terrestrial  planets  to  be  bodies  re- 
sembling Jupiter  and  his  fellow  giants. 

In  all  characteristics  yet  recognized  by 
astronomers,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  differ 
most  markedly  from  the  earth  and  her 
fellow  planets.  In  bulk  and  mass  they 
belong  manifestly  to  a  different  order  of 
created  things  ;  in  density  they  differ 
more  from  the  earth  than  the  sun  does  ; 
they  rotate  much  more  swiftly  on  their 
axes  ;  they  receive  much  less  light  and 
heat  from  the  sun  ;  the  lengths  of  their 
year  exceed  the  length  of  the  earth's  year 
as  remarkably  as  their  day  falls  short  of 
hers  ;  the  atmospheric  envelope  of  each 
is  divided  into  variable  belts,  utterly  un- 
like anything  existing  in  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere ;  and,  lastly,  each  is  the  centre 
of  an  important  subsidiary  scheme  of 
bodies  quite  unlike  the  moon  (the  only 
secondary  planet  in  the  terrestrial  family) 
as  respects  their  relations  to  the  primary 
around  which  they  travel. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  circumstan- 
ces in  evidence  of  utter  dissimilarity,  and 
the  fact  that  not  one  circumstance  in  the 
condition  of  the  major  planets  suggests 
resemblance  to  the  terrestrial  planets, 
astronomy  continues  to  treat  of  the  plan- 
ets of  the  solar  system  as  though  they 


formed  a  single  family.  It  would  appear 
as  though  the  teachings  of  the  astrono- 
mers who  lived  before  the  telescope  was 
invented,  had  so  strong  an  inherent  vital- 
ity, that  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  discoveries  adverse  to  those  teach- 
ings are  powerless  to  dispossess  them"  of 
their  authority.  For  no  other  reason  can 
be  suggested,  as  it  appears  to  me,  for  the 
;omplete  disregard  with  which  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  major  plan- 
ets have  been  treated  by  modern  astron- 
omers. 

If  we  consider  one  feature  alone  of 
those  which  liave  been  just  mentioned  — 
the  small  mean  density  of  the  giant  plan- 
ets—  we  have  at  once  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  to  shew  that  the  con- 
dition of  these  bodies  must  be  unlike  that 
of  the  earth.  Of  course,  if  we  assume 
that  Saturn's  substance  (to  limit  our  at- 
tention to  this  planet)  is  composed'  of 
materials  altogether  unlike  any  which  ex- 
ist on  earth,  a  way  out  of  our  difficulty  is 
found,  though  not  an  easy  one.  In  that 
case,  however,  we  are  only  substituting 
one  form  of  complete  dissimilarity  for 
another.  And  all  the  results  of  spectro- 
scopic analysis,  as  applied  to  the  celestial 
bodies,  tend  to  show  the  improbability 
that  such  differences  of  elementary  con- 
stitution exist  —  we  will  not  say  in  the 
solar  system  only,  but  in  the  sidereal  uni- 
verse itself.  If,  however,  we  admit  that 
Saturn  is  in  the  main  constituted  of  ele- 
ments such  as  we  are  fa"Vniliar  with,  we 
find  it  extremely  difficult,  or  rather  it 
is  absolutely  impossible,  to  suppose  that 
the  condition  of  his  substance  is  Hke  that 
of  the  earth's.  There  are  certain  unmis- 
takable facts  to  be  accounted  for.  There 
is  the  mighty  mass  of  Saturn,  exceeding 
that  of  the  earth  ninety-fold.  That  mass 
is  endued  with  gravitating  energy,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  the  earth's 
mass.  There  must  be  from  the  surface 
towards  the  centre  a  continually  increas- 
ing pressure.  This  pressure  is  calcula- 
ble,* and  enormously  exceeds  the  internal 


*  It  is  a  misfortune  for  science  that  Newton  never 
published  the  reasoning  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  earth's  mean  density  is  equal  to  between  five 
and  six  times  the  density  of  water.  This,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  been  confirmed  by  several  experimental 
methods  ;  and,  so  far  as  appears,  the  problem  is  a  purely 
experimental  one.  Newton,  however,  made  no  experi- 
ments ;  at  least,  none  have  been  heard  of  as  effected  by 
him,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  had  any  instru- 
ments of  sufficient  delicacy  for  a  task  so  difficult.  Prof. 
Grant  ascribes  Newton's  conclusion  to  a  happy  intui- 
tion^; yet  it  is  very  unlike  Newton  to  make  a  guess  on 
such  a  matter.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  guessed  the 
elements  of  the  problem  than  the  result.  He  probably 
assumed  that  the  earth's  mass  is  composed  of  a  sub- 
stance lilie  granite,  and  adopting  some  law  of  comprcs- 
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pressures  existing  within  the  earth's  inte-!  adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  atmosph 


nor.  There  is  no  possibih'ty'of  cavities, 
as  Brewster  and  others  have  opined  ;  for 
there  is"  no  known  material,  not  the 
strongest  known  to  us,  iron  or  platinum 
or  adamant,  which  could  resist  the  pres- 
sures produced  by  Saturn's  internal  grav- 
itation. Steel  would  be  as  yielding  as 
water  under  these  pressures.  There  must 
be  compression  with  its  consequent  in- 
crease of  density,  such  compression  ex- 
ceeding many  millionfold  the  greatest 
with  which  terrestrial  experimenters  have 
dealt.  That  with  these  enormous  forces 
at  work  the  actual  density  of  Saturn  as 
a  whole  should  be  far  less  than  that 
of  water  is  utterly  inexplicable,  unless 
Saturn's  condition  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether unlike  that  of  the  earth.  We  see 
in  the  sun  an  orb  which,  notwithstanding 
its  enormous  mass,  has  a  mean  density  i  avoiding 
much    less    than    the    earth's,   and    little  \  adoptine 


J 


greater  than  that  of  water  ;  but  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  this  cir- 
cumstance, because  we  see  that  the  sun 
is  in  a  state  of  intense  heat,  and  we  know 
that  this  heat  produces  effects  antago- 
nistic, as  it  were,  to  those  produced  by 
the  attraction  of  his  mass  as  a  whole 
upon  every  portion  of  his  substance. 
But  if  we  make  no  similar  assumption  in 
Saturn's  case,  we  find  his  small  density 
inexplicable. 

Another  circumstance  associated  with 
the  question  of  Saturn's  density  intro- 
duces new  difficulties  of  the  most  per- 
plexing nature  if  it  be  regarded  according 
to  the  ordinary  view,  while  it  seems  not 
only  explicable,  but  manifestly  to  be  ex- 
pected on  the  theory  that  Saturn's  whole 
orb  is  in  an  intensely  heated  condition. 
Saturn  certainly  has  an  atmosphere  of 
considerable  depth.  The  belts  which 
surround  his  globe  are  evidently  pro- 
duced by  clouds  in  his  atmosphere, 
though  what  the  nature  of  these  clouds 
may  be  is  not  as  yet  known.  The 
brighter  belts  are  the  cloud  belts,  while 
the  darker  either  show  his  real  surface, 
or,  far  more  probably,  belong  simply 
to  lower  cloud-layers.  These  belts  are 
variable  in  appearance  and  position, 
sometimes  changing  with  great  rapidity. 
Their  real  extent  is  enormous,  exceeding 
the  whole  surface  of  our  earth,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  narrowest  belts  yet  seen. 
No  one  who  has  viewed  them  through 
telescopes   of  great  power  can  refuse  to 

sion  for  such  a  substance  (based  on  experiment,  per- 
haps), calculated  thence  the  compression  at  different 
depths,  and  so  obtained  the  mean  density  of  the  whole 
mass. 


in  which  these  great  cloud  zones  are  sus- 
pended must  be  of  great  depth,  certainly 
far  deeper  than  our  atmosphere.  But 
such  an  atmosphere,  subjected  to  the  at- 
traction of  Saturn's  mass,  would  be 
enormously  compressed  underneath  these 
manifestly  thick  cloud  layers.  A  very 
moderate  assumption  as  to  the  depth  of 
the  atmosphere  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  at  its  base  it  must  be  denser 
than  water  —  that  is,  denser  than  Saturn 
himself.  No  gas  could  exist  as  gas  at 
this  density.  Apart  from  this,  we  are 
here  arriving  at  the  very  theory  which 
the  ordinary  view  of  Saturn  teaches  us  to 
avoid  —  viz.,  the  theory  that  he  is  utterly 
unlike  our  earth  in  physical  condition. 
We  may  much  more  conveniently  arrive 
at  the  same  general  conclusion,  while 
other  difficulties,  by  simply 
the    same    explanation  in  this 


case  which  serves  to  account  also  for  the 
small  density  of  Saturn's  mass  —  viz., 
the  theory  that  Saturn's  globe  is  in  a 
state  of  intense  heat. 

But  now  let  it  be  noticed  how  perfectly 
this  view  of  Saturn's  condition  accords 
with  the  theories  which  are  beginning  to 
be  established  respecting  the  genesis  of 
the  solar  system.  Whether  we  regard 
the  planets  as  formed  from  the  conden- 
sation of  enormous  nebulous  masses,  or 
whether  we  assume  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  the  gathering  together  of  matter 
originally  travelling  in  dense  meteoric 
flights  around  the  central  aggregation 
whence  the  sun  was  one  day  to  be  formed, 
we  see  that  the  larger  the  planet  the 
greater  must  have  been  its  original  heat. 
The  heat  generated  during  the  condensa- 
tion of  a  nebulous  mass  must  depend 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  mass,  since  in 
fact  the  accepted  theory  of  heat  teaches 
us  that  the  original  heat  of  a  globe  so 
formed  is  measurable  by  the  actual  differ- 
ence in  dimensions  between  the  globe 
and  its  parent  cloud-mass,  and  of  course 
the  larger  the  cloud-mass  the  greater  this 
difference  would  necessarily  be.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  heat  generated 
by  the  gathering  in  of  meteoric  matter 
would  be  so  much  the  greater  according 
as  the  quantity  of  matter  gathered  and 
gathering  was  greater  ;  for  the  heat  is 
produced  by  the  downfall  of  such  matter 
on  the  globe  it  helps  to  form,  and  the 
greater  the  mass  of  that  globe  the  greater 
is  its  attracting  might,  the  greater  the 
velocity  it  generates  in  the  falling  meteors, 
and  therefore  the  greater  the  heat  pro- 
duced when  they  are  brought  to  rest. 
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Saturn,  then,  would  originally  be  much 
hotter  than  our  earth,  on  any  theory  of 
llie  evolution  of  our  solar  system  —  and 
there  are  few  astronomers  who  doubt  that 
the  solar  system  was  wrought  by  pro- 
cesses of  evolution  to  its  present  condi- 
tion. But  not  only  would  Saturn  be 
much  hotter  than  the  earth,  but  owing  to 
his  enormous  size  he  would  part  with  his 
heat  at  a  much  slower  rate.  On  both 
accounts  we  should  infer  that  at  this 
present  time  Saturn  is  much  hotter  than 
the  earth  —  in  other  words,  since  our 
earth  still  retains  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion of  Its  original  heat,  Saturn  may 
be  assumed  to  be  in  a  state  of  intense 
heat.  What  his  actual  heat  may  be  is 
not  so  easily  determined.  We  shall 
presently  show  reasons  for  believing  that 
an  inferior  limit,  below  which  his  heat 
does  not  lie,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
he  still  possesses  inherent  luminosity. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  superior  limit  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  his  inherent 
luminosity  is  not  great,  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  thicker  cloud  zones  of 
Saturn  prevent  the  passage  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  light.* 

We  should  infer  then  that  Saturn  in 
some  respects  resembles  the  sun,  though 
of  course  the  very  same  reasoning  which 
teaches  us  to  believe  that  Saturn  is  very 
much  hotter  than  the  earth,  leads  us  also 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  nearly  so 
hot  as  the  sun.  Now  thus  viewing  Sat- 
urn, we  should  be  led  to  expect,  apart 
from  all  telescopic  evidence  to  that  effect, 
that  he  would  resemble  the  sun  in  cer- 
tain general  features.  For  instance,  we 
might  expect  that  he  would  have  spot- 
zones,  while  his  equatorial  zone  would  be 
free  from  spot ;  or,  if  it  were  thought  that 
so  close  a  resemblance  was  not  to  be 
looked  for,  then  we  might  still  expect  that 
his  equatorial  zone,  like  the  sun's,  would 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  sur- 
face by  some  well-marked  peculiarity. 
This  is  the  case.  The  equatorial  zone  of 
Saturn  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
brightness  from  the  rest  of  his  surface, 
insomuch  that  the  late  Prof.  Nichol  was 
led  to  regard  this  zone  as  the  scene  of  a 
constant  precipitation  of  meteoric  matter 
from  the  inside  of  the  ring-system. 

Now  there  is  one  important  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  the  equatorial  bright 

*  To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  apparent  continuity  of  Saturn's 
cloud-bcIts  by  no  means  implies  that  they  are  really 
continuous,  and  it  is  on  k  priori  grounds  hi.r;hly  im- 
probable that  they  are  so;  openings  in  his  cioud-zones 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  in  lengtli  and  breadth  would 
be  quite  undiscernible  at  Saturn's  enormous  distance. 


zone  of  Saturn  from  that  of  Jupiter.  Ju- 
piter's axis  is  almost  square  to  the  level 
of  the  path  in  which  he  travels  around 
the  sun  ;  so  that  his  equatorial  zone  lies 
nearly  in  that  level,  and  is  therefore  di- 
rectly illuminated  by  the  sun.  The  as- 
pect of  Jupiter  in  fact,  as  seen  from  the 
sun,  is  always  that  which  our  earth  pre- 
sents in  spring  and  autumn.  But  Sat- 
urn has  an  axis  very  considerably  sloped 
to  the  level  of  the  path  in  which  he 
travels.  It  is  more  sloped  even  than  our 
earth's  axis.  So  that  in  the  course  of  his 
long  year  of  10,759  days  (29  1-2  of  our 
years)  Saturn's  globe  presents  towards 
the  sun  all  the  varying  aspects  which  our 
earth  presents,  only  with  a  somewhat 
greater  range  of  variation.  At  one  time 
he  is  placed  as  our  earth  is  in  spring, 
and  then  his  ."equatorial  belt,  as  seen 
from  the  sun,  appears  to  lie  straight 
across  the  middle  of  his  disc.  Rather 
more  than  seven  years  later  he  is  posed 
as  our  earth  is  posed  at  mid-summer,  his 
northern  pole  is  bowed  towards  the  sun, 
and  his  equator  is  seen  as  a  half  oval, 
curving  far  south  of  the  middle  point  of 
his  disc.  He  passes  on  from  this  posi- 
tion, and  in  seven  more  years  he  is  placed 
as  our  earth  is  in  autumn,  with  his  equa- 
tor again  lying  straight  across  his  disc. 
Then  seven  years  or  so  later,  he  presents 
the  aspect  of  our  earth  at  mid-winter, 
his  equator  curved  into  a  half  oval  pass- 
ing far  to  the  north  of  the  middle  point 
of  his  disc.  And  finally  at  the  end  of 
yet  seven  years  mors  (or  more  exactly, 
of  one  complete  Saturnian  year  from  the 
commencement  of  these  changes),  he  is 
again  as  at  first.  Now  it  seems  manifest 
that  the  if  great  cloud-zone  which  sur- 
rounds Saturn,  appearing  as  a  nearly 
white  ring,  were  due  to  solar  action,  it 
would  fluctuate  in  position  as  these 
changes  proceeded.  The  very  length  of 
the  Saturnian  year  should  ensure  the  oc- 
currence of  such  fluctuations.  We  have 
only  to  enquire  what  takes  place  on  our 
own  earth,  where,  though  we  have  noth- 
ing comparable  with  the  belt  systems  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  we  have,  nevertheless, 
over  ocean  regions,  a  sun-raised  tropical 
cloud-band  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This 
(zXowA-hiwA  follows  the  sun,  being  equato- 
rial in  spring,  passing  far  north  of  the 
equator,  even  to  the  very  limit  of  the 
torrid  zone,  in  summer,  returning  to  the 
ccjuator  in  autumn,  passing  to  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  torrid  zone  in  winter,  and 
returning  again  to  the  equator  in  spring. 
In  fact  this  cloud-band  as  seen  from  the 
sun  would  always  cross  the  middle  of  the 
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earth's  face  as  a  straight  line  in  spring 
and  autumn,  and  as  considerably  more 
than  a  half  oval  agreeing  in  position  with 
the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  at 
mid-summer  and  mid-winter.  But  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  happens  in  Saturn's  case. 
His  equatorial  white  ring  is  really  equa- 
torial at  all  times,  instead  of  being  drawn 
to  his  tropics  at  his  mid-summer  and  mid- 
winter seasons.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is 
decisive  of  the  origin  of  this  great  band. 
If  it  were  sun-raised,  it  would  obey  the 
sun  ;  but  being  raised  by  Saturn's  ac- 
tion, its  position  is  solely  determined  by 
S-iturn's  rotation,  and  it  therefore  re- 
mains constantly  equatorial. 

But  next  a  very  strange  and,  at  first 
view,  incredible  circumstance,  has  to  be 
considered  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  relations  we  have  been  dealing  with. 

It  sounds  startling  to  suggest  that 
Saturn  probably  changes  at  times  in  size 
and  shape.  Yet  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  suggestion  is  very  weighty.  It 
may  briefly  be  presented  as  follows  :  — 

In  April,  1805,  Sir  Wm.  Hcrschel,  who 
had  hitherto  always  seen  the  planet  of  an 
oval  figure^  found  that  it  presented  a 
strangely  distorted  appearance.  It  was 
flattened  as  usual  at  the  poles,  but  also  at 
the  equator  ;  accordingly  it  had  a  quad- 
rangular or  oblong  figure  (with  rounded 
corners,  of  course),  its  longest  diameters 
being  the  two  which  (crossing  each  other 
in  the  middle  of  the  disc)  passed  from 
north  latitude  43  degrees  on  Saturn  to 
the  same  southerly  latitude.  Or  we  may 
otherwise  describe  the  appearances  pre- 
sented, by  saying  that  Saturn  seemed 
swollen  in  both  the  temperate  zones.  Her- 
schel  found  that  the  same  appearance 
was  presented  no  matter  what  telescope 
he  employed,  and  he  tried  many,  some 
seven  feet,  some  ten,  one  twenty,  and 
one  forty  feet  in  length.  With  these  tel- 
escopes Jupiter  presented  his  ordinary 
oval  aspect.  But  Hcrschel  is  not  the 
only  astronomer  by  whom  such  appear- 
ances liave  been  noticed.  On  August  5, 
1803,  Schroter  found  that  Saturn's  figure 
was  distorted.  Dr.  Kitchener  says  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1818  he  found  Saturn 
to  have  the  figure  described  by  Herschel. 
The  present  Astronomer  Royal  has  seen 
Siturn  similarly  distorted;  and  on  an- 
other occasion  flattened  in  the  temperate 
zones.  In  January,  1855,  Coolidge,  with 
the  splendid  refractor  of  the  Cambridge 
U.  S.  Observatory  noticed  a  swollen  ap- 
pearance in  Saturnian  latitude  20  de- 
grees ;  yet  on  the  9th  the  planet  had  re- 
sumed its    usual   aspect.     In  the  report 


of  the  Greenwich  Observatory  for  1860- 
61,  it  is  stated  that  "  Saturn  has  sometimes . 
appeared  to  exhibit  the  square-shouldered 
aspect."  The  two  Bonds  of  America, 
surpassed  by  few  in  observing  skill,  have 
seen  Saturn  square-shouldered  and  have 
noticed  variations  of  shape. 

It  seems  impossible  to  reject  such  tes- 
timony as  this.  Nor  can  it  be  disposed 
of  by  showing  that  ordinarily  Saturn  pre- 
sents a  perfectly  elliptical  figure.  It  is 
the  essential  point  of  the  circumstances 
we  are  considering  that  they  are  un- 
usual. 

Now  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain  hoW' 
such  changes  of  shape  are  brought  about. 
But  we  would  invite  special  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  if  these  changes  be 
admitted  as  having  occasionally  occurred 
(and  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
called  in  question),  then  the  result  is 
only  startling  in  connection  with  that 
theory  of  Saturn's  condition  which  we 
are  here  opposing.  If  Saturn  be  a  globe 
resembling  our  earth,  then  sinkings  and 
upheavals,  such  as  these  appearances  in- 
dicate, must  be  regarded  as  involving 
amazing  and  most  stupendous  throes  — 
as  in  fact  absolutely  incredible  no  mat- 
ter what  evidence  may  be  found  in  their 
favour.  But  so  soon  as  we  regard  Sat- 
urn's whole  globe  as  in  a  state  of  intense 
heat,  and  his  belt-system  as  indicating 
the  continual  action  of  forces  of  enor- 
mous activity,  we  no  .longer  find  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  possibility 
of  changes  such  as  Sir  W.  Hcrschel,  Sir 
G.  Airy,  the  Bonds,  and  others  of  the  like 
observing  skill,  have  seen  with  some  of 
the  finest  reflecting  and  refracting  tele- 
scopes ever  constructed  by  man.  Nay, 
we  may  even  go  farther,  and  find  in  solar 
phenomena  certain  reasons  for  believing 
that  Saturn's  globe  would  be  subjected 
to  precisely  such  changes.  It  appears  to 
have  been  rendered  extremely  probable 
by  Secchi  and  others,  that  our  sun's 
globe  varies  in  dimensions  under  the 
varying  influences  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected. At  the  height  of  the  spot-period 
the  sun  seems  to  be  reduced  in  diameter, 
while  his  coloured  sierra  is  deeper,  and 
the  red  prominences  are  larger  than  usual, 
the  reverse  holding  at  the  time  when  the 
sun  has  no  spots  or  few.  Of  course  this 
is  not  understood  as  implying  a  real 
change  in  the  quantity  of  solar  matter, 
but  only  as  indicating  the  varying  level 
at  which  the  solar  cloud-envelope  lies. 
We  may  safely  assume  that  these 
changes,  which  correspond  to  the  great 
spot-period,  affect  chiefly  the  spot  zones 
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which  h'e  in  the  parts  of  the  sun's  globe 
corresponding  to  our  temperate  zones  ; 
hut  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  sun's 
globe  is  perfectly  spherical  so  far  as 
measurements  can  be  depended  upon, 
namely,  because  of  its  relatively  slow  ro- 
tation—  such  differences  would  be  too 
slight  to  be  measurable.  Regarding 
Saturn,  then,  as  we  have  already  been 
compelled  to  do  for  other  reasons,  as 
resembling  the  sun  so  far  that  he  is 
in  an  intensely  heated  condition,  we  see 
grounds  for  believing  that  his  temperate 
zones  would  be  exposed  to  variations  of 
level  (cloud  level),  which  at  times  might 
be  very  considerable  and  thus  discern- 
ible from  our  earth.  For  owing  to  his 
rapid  rotation  on  his  axis,  all  such  effects 
would  be  relatively  greater  than  on  a 
slowly  rotating  orb  like  the  sun  ;  and  in 
fact  we  recognize  this  distinction  in  the 
great  compression  of  Saturn's  globe. 
Moreover,  if  we  regard  the  waxing  and 
waning  of  the  solar  spots  as  associated 
with  the  motions  of  the  members  of  the 
sun's  family,  we  can  well  understand  that 
the  members  of  Saturn's  family,  which 
lie  so  much  nearer  to  him  compared  with 
his  own  dimensions,  should  produce  more 
remarkable  effects.*  But  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  whereas  there 
is  nothing  inexplicable  or  even  very  sur- 
prising in  supposing  that  Saturnian  cloud- 
layers,  resulting  from  the  action  of  in- 
tense Saturnian  heat,  alter  greatly  at 
times  in  level,  the  observations  we  have 
described  become  altogether  inexplicable, 
and  cannot,  in  fact,  be  rejected,  if  we 
adopt  the  theory  that  Saturn  resembles 
the  earth  on  which  we  live. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  Jupiter,  to 
which  planet  the  same  reasoning  may  be 
applied,  has  ever  shown  signs  of  similar 
changes.  To  this  it  may  first  be  replied, 
that  we  should  not  expect  Jupiter  to  be 
affected  to  the  same  degree,  simply  be- 
cause the  chief   disturbing  causes  —  his 


*  It  must  not  be  understood  that  in  thus  speaking  we 
countenance  the  theory  that  either  the  planets  produce 
the  sun-spots,  or  the  satellites  of  Saturn  effect  the  re- 
markable changes  we  have  been  dealing  with.  The 
real  causes  of  all  solar  phenomena  must  be  sought  in 
the  sun's  own  globe;  and  vSaturnian  phenomena  are  in 
the  main,  we  have  little  doubt,  produced  by  Saturnian 
action.  But  even  as  our  moon  (probably)  exerts  an  in- 
fluence on  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
not  by  her  own  attraction  directly,  but  by  affecting  the 
balance  between  terrestrial  forces,  so  it  may  well  be 
that  the  planets  indirectly  affect  the  sun's  condition, 
and  that  the  Saturnian  satellites  even  more  effectually 
act  upon  Saturn.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to 
inquire  whether  any  connection  can  be  traced  between 
the  changes  of  the  Saturnian  belts  and  the  motions  of 
his  satellites.  Or  the  inquiry  might  be  more  readily, 
and  quite  as  effectually  applied  to  Jupiter  and  his 
system. 


satellites  and  the  sun  — are  always  nearly 
in  the  same  level,  owing  to  the  peculiar- 
ity in  Jupiter's  pose  to  which  attention 
has  already  been  directed.  But  secondly, 
such  briefly-lasting  changes  as  we  might 
expect  to  detect  have  occasionally  been 
suspected  by  observers  of  considerable 
skill ;  and  amongst  others  by  the  well- 
known  Schroter,  of  Lilienthal.  Such 
changes  have  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  merely  in  a  slight  flattening  of  a 
part  of  Jupiter's  outline.  But  on  one 
occasion  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon, 
only  (but  very  readily)  explicable  in  this 
way,  was  witnessed  by  three  practised 
observers  —  Admiral  Smyth,  Professor 
Pearson,  and  Sir  T.  Maclear — at  three 
different  stations.  Admiral  Smyth  thus 
describes  what  he  saw  :  —  "  On  Thurs- 
day, June  26th,  1828,  the  evening  being 
extremely  fine,  I  was  watching  the  sec- 
ond satellite  of  Jupiter  as  it  gradually  ap- 
proached to  transit  Jupiter's  disc.  It 
appeared  in  contact  at  about  half-past 
ten,  and  for  some  minutes  remained  on 
the  edge  of  the  disc,  presenting  an  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  that  of  the  lunar 
mountains  coming  into  view  during  the 
m.oon's  first  quarter,  until  it  finally  dis- 
appeared on  the  body  of  the  planet.  At 
least  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes  must 
have  elapsed,  when,  accidentally  turning 
to  Jupiter  again,  to  my  astonishment  I 
perceived  the  same  satellite  outside  the 
disc!  It  remained  distinctly  visible  for 
at  least  four  minutes,  and  then  suddenly 
vanished  !  "  For  our  own  part,  Ve  can 
conceive  of  no  possible  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  phenomenon,  unless  it 
be  admitted  that  the  change  was  in  the 
apparent  outline  of  Jupiter.  Of  course, 
to  suppose  that  even  a  cloud-layer  rose 
or  fell,  in  a  few  minutes,  several  thou- 
sand miles  (about  8,000,  if  the  stated 
times  be  correct),  is  as  inadmissible  as  to 
suppose  the  solid  crust  of  a  globe  to  un- 
dergo so  vast  a  change  of  level ;  but 
nothing  of  this  sensational  description  is 
required.  All  that  would  be^  necessary 
would  be  that  an  upper  cloud-layer 
should  for  a  few  minutes  be  dissipated 
into  vapour,  either  by  warm  currents,  or 
more  probably  by  a  temporary  increase 
of  the  heat  as  supplied  by  Jupiter's  fiery 
globe  within  the  cloud-envelopes,  and 
that  a  few  minutes  later  the  clouds 
should  form  again  by  the  condensation  of 
the  vaporized  matter.  The  changes  in 
the  aspect  of  the  Jovian  belts  are  often 
sufficiently  rapid  to  indicate  the  opera- 
tion of  precisely  such  processes. 
Associated    with   such  phenomena  as 
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we  have  mentioned  is  the  evidence  we  intensely  heated,  and  the  scene  of  forc€ 
have  as  to  the  brightness  of  Saturn  and  of  enormous  energy,  we  are  compelled 
Jupiter.  If  these  planets  were  perfectly  dismiss  the  idea  that  he  is  the  abode 
cloud-encompassed,  we  should  expect  life.  But  singularly  enough,  this  conclu-* 
them  to  shine  much  more  brightly  than  sion,  which  was  rejected  by  Brewster  as 
earthy  or  rocky  globes  of  equal  size,  rendering  apparently  unintelHgible  the 
similarly  placed,  and  surrounded  only  existence  of  so  large  and  massive  an  orb, 
with  a  tenuous  atmosphere.  In  fact,  we  girt  about  by  a  system  so  complex  and 
should  expect  the  planets  if  cloud-encom- ^  beautiful,  does  in  reality  at  once  present, 
passed  to  shine  about  four  times  as  in  an  explicable  aspect,  not  merely  the 
brightly  as  though  they  were  constituted  j  vast   bulk    of    Saturn    himself,    but   the 


like  our  moon.     They  would  in  that  case,  |  scheme  over  which  he  bears  sway  ;  for 

as  it  seems  to  us,  not  the  least  of  the 
objections  against  the  theory  that  Saturn 
is  an  inhabited  world,  is  found  in  the 
useless  wealth  of  material  exhibited,  on 
that  supposition,  in  his  ring  system  and 


however,  be  white  planets,  not  only  as 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  when  exam- 
ined with  the  telescope.  In  point  of 
fact,  they  shine,  according  to  the  very 
careful  measurements  of  ZoUner,  about 


as  brightly  as  though  they  were  perfectly  i  family  of  satellites.  It  is  very  well  to 
cloud-enveloped  ;  but  they  are  neither  of'  grow  rapturous,  as  many  besides  Brews- 
them  found  to  be  white  under  telescopic  j  ter  and  Chalmers  have  done,  over  the 
scrutiny.  Bond,  of  America,  says,  in- 1  beauty  of  the  Saturnian  skies,  illuminated 
deed,  that  Jupiter  shines  fourteen  times    by  so  many  satellites  and  by  the  glorious 


as  brightly  as  he  would  if  constituted 
like  the  moon ;  and  though  this  is  a 
surprising  result,  and  would  imply  that 


nngs  ;  and  it  is  very  proper,  no  doubt, 

for  those  who  so  view  Saturn's  system  to 

dwell  admiringly  on  the  beneficence  with 

some  portion  cf  Jupiter's  light  is  certainly  I  which   all    this    abundance   of    reflected 


inherent,  it  is  well  to  notice  that  it  is 
confirmed  by  De  la  Rue's  photographic 
researches  ;  for  he  found  that  a  photo- 
graphic image  of  the  moon  can  be  taken 
in  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  required 
in  Jupiter's  case,  whereas  the  moon 
should  require  but  a  twenty-fifth  of  the 
time  required  by  Jupiter,  if  her  reflecting 
power  were  equal  to  his,  since  Jupiter  is 
five  times  as  far  away  from  the  sun.  It 
would  follow  from  this  that  Jupiter  shines 
nearly  seventeen  times  as  brightly  as  he 
would  if  he  were  constituted  like  the 
moon.  Taking  the  lowest  estimate,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  both  Saturn  and  Jupiter 
shine  much  more  brightly  than  planets 
of  equal  size  and  similarly  placed,  but 
having  a  surface  formed  of  any  kind  of 
earth  or  rock  known  to  us.  And  taking 
into  account  the  well-marked  colours  of 
these  planets,  it  follows  as  an  almost 
demonstrated  fact  that  each  shines  with 
no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  inherent 
light.* 

So  soon  as  we  view  Saturn  as  a  globe 

*  I  might  take  as  equally  convincing  proof  of  the  in- 
tensely heated  condition  of  these  giant  planets  the  fact 
that  the  shadows  of  the  nearer  satellites,  which  theoreti- 
cally should  be  black,  have  sometimes  been  seen  to  be 
grey,  and  never  appear  to  be  much  darker  than  the 
fourth  satellite  in  transit.  And  as  sufficient  proof  of  the 
great  depth  of  Jupiter's  atmosphere,  I  could  take  the 
Fact  that  sometimes  two  shadows  have  been  seen  both 
belonging  to  the  same  satellite.  However,  it  would  re- 
quire more  space  than  can  here  be  spared  to  show  the 
force  of  these  facts.  I  remind  the  reader  that  whatever 
is  proved  respecting  the  condition  of  Jupiter,  may  be 
regarded  as  rendered  probable  of  his  brother  giant, 
Saturn. 


light  has  been  provided,  to  make  up  to 
the  Saturnians  for  the  small  amount  of 
light  and  heat  which  they  receive  from 
the  sun.  But  unfortunately  for  this  way 
of  viewing  the  matter,  the  satellites  and 
rings  do  not  by  any  means  subserve  the 
purposes  thus  ascribed  to  them.  Even 
if  all  the  satellites  could  be  full  together, 
they  would  not  supply  a  sixteenth  part  of 
the  light  which  we  receive  from  our  full 
moon  ;  and  they  cannot  even  appear  very 
beautiful  when  we  consider  that  the 
apparent  brightness  of  their  surface  can 
be  but  about  one-ninetieth  of  the  bright- 
ness of  our  moon's.  As  for  the  rings,  so 
far  from  appearing  to  be  contrived  spe- 
cially for  the  advantage  of  Saturnian 
beings,  these  rings,  if  Saturn  were  inhab- 
ited, would  be  the  most  mischievous  and 
inconvenient  appendages  possible.  They 
would  give  light  during  the  summer 
nights,  indeed,  when  light  was  little 
wanted,  though  even  this  service  would 
be  counteracted  by  the  circumstance  that 
at  midnight  the  enormous  shadow  of  the 
planet  would  hide  the  greater  part  of  the 
rings.  But  it  is  in  winter  that  the  rings 
would  act  most  inconveniently  ;  for  then, 
just  at  the  season  when  the  Saturnians 
would  most  require  an  additional  supply 
of  light  and  heat,  the  rings  would  cut  off 
for  extensive  regions  on  Saturn  the  whole 
of  the  solar  light  and  heat  which  would 
otherwise  be  received.  Dr.  Lardner  was 
quite  mistaken  in  supposing  (after  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  mathematical 
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relations  involved)  that  the  eclipses  so 
produced    would    be    but    partial.      His 
object  was  excellent,  since  he  sought  to 
show  that  "the  infinite  skill  of  the  Great 
Architect  of   the   universe  has   not  per- 
mitted   that     the     stupendous     annular 
appendage,  the  uses  of  which  still  remain 
undiscovered,   should    be    the   cause   of 
such    darkness    and    desolation    to    the 
inhabitants   of  the    planet,  and   such   an 
aggravation  of  the  rigours  of  their  fifteen 
years'    winter,"    as    would    result    from 
eclipses    lasting    many   months    or   even 
years   in   succession.     But  we   must  not 
endeavour    to    strengthen   faith    in    the 
wisdom   of   the    Almighty   by   means    of 
false  mathematics.     So   soon  as  the  sub- 
ject is   rigourously  treated,  we  find  that 
Sir  John   Herschel  was  quite  right  in  his 
original  statements  on  this  subject.     The 
present  writer  published,  in  1865,  a  tabu- 
lar statement  of  the  length  of  time  during 
which  (according   to  rigid  mathematical 
calculations)  the  eclipses  produced  by  the 
rings  last  in  different  Saturnian  latitudes. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  work 
in  which  this  table  appeared  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  partial  daily  eclipses  con- 
ceived by  Lardner  are  very  far  from  the 
truth,  or  rather  are  only  a  part,   and  a 
very    small    part,    of    the    truth: — "  Iji 
latitude  40  degrees  (north  or  south),  the 
eclipses  begin  when   nearly  three  years 
have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  autum- 
nal equinox.     The  morning  and  evening 
eclipses   continue  for  more   than  a  year, 
gradually    extending    until    the    sun    is 
eclipsed  during  the  whole  day.      These 
total    eclipses    continue    to    the    winter 
solstice,  and  for  a  corresponding  period 
after   the  winter   solstice  ;    in  all,  for  6 
years,  236  days,  or  5,543  Saturnian  days. 
This  period  is  followed  by  more  than  a 
year  of    morning   and   evening   eclipses. 
The   total  period  during  which   eclipses 
of  one  kind  or  another  take  place  is  no 
less  than  8  years,  293  days.     If  we  re- 
member   that    latitude    40    degrees    on 
Saturn  corresponds  with  the  latitude  of 
Madrid  on  our  earth,  it  will  be  seen  how 
largely    the    rings     must    influence    the 
conditions    of    habitability    of    Saturn's 
globe,  considered  with  reference   to  the 
wants    of    beings    constituted    like    the 
inhabitants  of  our  earth."  *     In  the  pres- 

*  As  this  passage  has  been  quoted  nearly  verbatim^ 
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ence  of  such  facts  as  these,  we 
follow  Sir  John  Herschel  in 
"we  should  do  wrong  to  judge  of  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  'of  the  arrangements 
described,  from  what  we  see  around  us," 
when  perhaps  the  very  combinations 
which  convey  to  our  minds  only  images 
of  horror  may  be  in  reality  theatres  of 
the  most  striking  and  glorious  displays 
of  beneficent  contrivance."  But  we  do 
well  to  exercise  our  minds  in  enquiring 
how  this_  may  be  ;  and,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  the  views  which  have  been  advocated 
in  this  essay  at  once  afford  an  answer  to 
this  enquiry.  We  are  taught  to  see  in 
the  Saturnian  satellites  a  family  of  worlds 
dependent  on  him,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  members  of  the  solar  family  are 
dependent  on  the  sun.  We  see  that 
though  the  satellites  can  supply  Saturn 
with  very  little  light,  he  can  supply  them, 
whether  by  reflection  or  by  inherent 
luminosity,  with  much.  And  lastly,  we 
see  that  the  ring  system  (which  has  been 
shown  to  consist  of  a  multitude  of  small 
bodies,  each  travelling  in  its  own  course), 
while  causing  no  inconvenience  by  eclips- 
ing parts  of  Saturn,  may  not  improbably 
serve  highly  important  purposes  by 
maintaining  an  incessant  downfall  of 
meteoric  matter  upon  his  surface,  and 
thus  sustaining  the  Saturnian  heat,  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  that  in  which  it  is 
now  generally  beheved  that  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  :-un's  heat-supply  is  main- 
tained by  the  fall  of  interplanetary  me- 
teors. In  fine,  we  see  in  Saturn  and  his 
system  a  miniature,  and  a  singularly 
truthful  miniature,  of  the  solar  system. 
In  one  system,  as  in  the  other,  there  is  a 
central  orb,  far  surpassing  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  S3^stem  in  bulk  and  mass  ;  in 
each  system  there  are  eight  orbs  circling 
around  the  central  body  ;  and  lastly,  each 
system  exhibits,  close  by  the  central  orb, 
a  multitude  of  discrete  bodies  —  the 
zodiacal  light  in  the  solar  system,  and 
the  scheme  of  rings  in  the  Saturnian 
system  —  doubtless  subserving  important 
though  as  yet  unexplained  purposes  in 
the  economy  of  the  systems  to  which 
they  belong. 


and  without  any  sort  of  acknowldgement,  in  a  compila- 
tion on  Eletnetitary  Astronomy  recently  published, 
the  present  writer,  that  he  may  not  be  suspected  of 
plagiarism,  ventures  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  he  who  is 
the  borrower. 
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From  Good  Words. 

BEES   IN  THE   PAST  AND   PRESENT. 

"  So  work  the  honey  bees  ; 
Creatures  that  by  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officer  of  sorts, 
Where  some  h'ke  magistrates  correct  at  home, 
Others  like  merchants  venture  trade  abroad, 
Others  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds. 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent  ro^'al  of  their  emperor. 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold, 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey. 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

Thus  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions." 

Henry  V. 

It  was  "  high  "  summer  ;  the  air  smelt 
like  a  nosegay  with  the  June  flowers  — 
gorse  and  broom,  the  late  May  and  the 
early  honeysuckle  —  as  I  rode  over  the 
wide  wild  sweeps  of  the  New  Forest  to  a 
little  island  of  cultivated  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  bare  heath.  It  looked  as 
if  it  might  have  been  enclosed  from  the 
waste  somewhere  about  the  time  of  the 
Red  King  —  boundaries  are  very  ancient 
in  those  parts  and  changes  slow.  (The 
family  of  the  man  who  picked  up  the 
body  of  Rufus,  and  carried  it  in  his  cart 
to  Winchester,  still  inhabit  the  same 
little  freehold  patch  near  the  spot  where 
the  dead  tyrant  was  left  lying  after 
Tyrrell's  shot.) 

Two  very  large  oaks  and   an   ancient 

f^ew  bore  their  witness  to  the  age  of  the 
ittle  home  surrounded  by  its  quickset 
hedge  full  of  ferns.  An  orchard  of  mer- 
ries (the  small  black  cherry,  merise)  and 
old  apple-trees  grew  on  one  side,  a  bunch 
of  lilacs  and  laburnums  on  the  other, 
and  an  avenue  of  white  narcissus,  bloody 
warriors  (wallflowers),  blue  larkspur  and 
'crimson  peonies,  backed  with  a  row  of 
hives,  led  up  to  the  door  of  the  mud  cot- 
tage. Mud  has  an  evil  speech  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer,  and  if  not  very  "seemly," 
makes  a  pleasant  home. 

A  pyrus  and  a  passion-flower  were  in 
bloom  upon  the  walls,  but  I  missed  the 
busy  hum  of  "the  yellow  bees  in  the 
ivy  bloom  "  as  I  entered  the  open  door. 

I  had  come  to  condole.  Ursley  *  had 
lost  her  old  man  since  I  last  saw  her. 
She  greeted  me  affectionately,  coming 
out  of  the  great  cavernous  open  fireplace 
with  the  settle  on  each  side,  and  a  smoul- 


on    the    ground.     Her 
and    brown   petticoat 


*  Ursula,   a  contraction  as  old  as  James 
"  Fortunes  of  Nigel." 


See 


dering  peat  fire 
short   blue  gown 

were  as  beautifully  neat  as  usual,  and  the 
eternal  black  silk  bonnet  was  on  her 
head,  without  which  no  one  ever  saw  her. 
I  wondered  sometimes  whether  she  slept 
in  it.  She  was  above  seventy,  but  her 
refined  face,  of  a  type  not  uncommon  in 
the  South  country  race,  with  its  delicate 
features,  fine-cut  and  intelligent,  was  in 
wonderful  preservation,  her  teeth,  her 
hair,  her  sen  es  almost  as  perfect  as  a 
girl's.  Her  manners  were  those  of  a  per- 
fect lady,  courteous,  quiet,  kind,  respect- 
ing herself  and  me,  and  no  duchess  could 
have  been  more  dignified  and  self-pos- 
sessed in  her  reception  of  me. 

"  Ah  yes,  the  old  man's  gone  sin  I've 
a  seed  you.  He  were  a  deal  o'  trouble,  to 
be  sure,  hollerin'  and  squealin'  a'  night 
terrable,"  said  she.  Our  smooth-tongued 
disguises  of  such  matters,  if  true,  did  not 
enter  into  her  code  of  "the  become." 
"  He  were  off  o'  his  head  most  times,  and 
kep'  callin'  out  there  was  fuzzen  i'  the 
bed,  and  hitting  out  at  the  boughs  like, 
thinking  he  were  in  the  woods.  But 
there  we  must  just  bear  what  God 
A'mighty  puts  upon  us,  we've  nobody  to 
look  to  but  just  He  !  and  He  does  best 
for  we.  The  Lord  He  knows, —  the  days 
seems  long  and  lonesome  to  me,  that  they 
do,  but  then  we  must  just  wait  for  Him  to 
call,  you  knows." 

When  our  lamentations  and  condo- 
lences had  come  to  an  end,  she  brought 
out  a  bottle  of  mead  from  the  three-cor- 
nered cupboard  in  the  wall.  It  was  her 
last,  as  I  found  afterwards,  but  her  Arab 
hospitality  did  not  allow  her  to  hesitate  at 
setting  her  best  before  a  guest,  and  mead 
is  an  honourable  drink  ever  since  it  was 
the  food  of  gods  and  heroes,  in  the  old 
days,  and  England  was  "the  honey 
island"  pre-eminently. 

"  And  the  bees  .?  what  is  become  of 
them?"  inquired  I,  as  the  golden  syrup 
flowed  into  the  broken  cup  before  I  could 
stop  her. 

"A'  gone  —  a'  dead,"  answered  she, 
with  a  sigh.  "  We  were  very  sore  put 
about  when  the  old  man  went,  and  I  were 
bad  a  bed,  so  there  were  no  one  gie  it  a 
thought  to  go  and  tell  the  bees  about  the 
death,  and  there  they  a'  went  and  died  !  " 

"  What,  for  sorrow  ?  did  they  take  it  to 
heart  so  much  as  all  that  ? "  said  I  igno- 
rantly. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  for  sure  how  'tis,  but 
they  alius  does  like  that,  you  know :  if 
you  don't  go  for  to  give  three  raps  at 
each  pot,  and  tell  'urn  their  master's  gone, 
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they'd  allays  serve  you  that  way  and  go 
off  stupid." 

"  Is  it  only  the  master's  death  you  mftst 
tell  them,  Ursley  ?  " 

"  Nay,  any  one  as  belongs  to  the  house. 
One  wouldn't  go  for  a  distant  cousin  — 
for  why,  they  wouldn't  know  he,  ye  see." 

"And  do  they  make  any  answer  when 
they're  told  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  There's  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  rush  in- 
side o'  the  hive,  I  mind  hearing,  when  I 
telled  'um  once  my  mother  were  gone. 
They've  one  vaice  for  when  they're 
pleased,  and  one  for  when  they're  an- 
gered. They're  very  cunning  is  bees,* 
and  knows  a  many  things  —  they  bides  at 
home  quiet  when  the  weather  changes. 
I  conceits  they's  got  a  manner  o'  govern- 
ment and  minds  their  horficers,  as  is  over 
them,  for  to  do  and  to  be,  quite  uncom- 
mon ;  not  rampaging  like  some  o'  they 
fellows  one  sees  nowadays,  that  can't  rule 
theirselves,  and  won't  have  none  to  rule 
'em.  Then  if  a  swaarm  breaks,  the  half 
that  hasn't  got  the  queen  is  just  lost  like, 
and  goes  wandering  here  and  there.  I 
ain't  afraid  to  handle  um,  I  could  shake 
um  into  the  pot,  if  my  maister  weren't 
there,  and  they  hadn't  got  too  high  up  the 
trees  ;  they'll  hang  to  a  bough  in  a  bunch 
as  big  as  a  black  hat,  sticking  a'  close  to- 
gether to  the  queen,  clinging  on  one  to 
t'other,  so  that  you'd  have  thought  they 
must  a'  have  been  stiffed.  You  puts 
honey  and  sugar  inside  o'  the  hive  to 
tempt  'um ;  but  there  they  has  their 
whims  like  !  they'll  fancy  one  man,  and 
they  won't  fancy  another,  and  they'll  take 
to  a  hive  or  they  won't,  there's  no  telling. 
Last  summer  a  swarm  went  rampolling 
all  over  the  country  right  av/ay.  I  fol- 
lowed after,  tinking  with  a  key  on  the 
warming  pan,  they  do  love  the  naise  o' 
the  brass,  it  makes  them  bide,  and  lures 
em  back,  —  they  likes  music,  the  bees 
does,  but  they  wouldn't  hearken  that 
time,  and  never  come  back  no  more. 

"  Yes,  we  lost  a  horse  one  while,  he 
went  too  near  the  pots,  and  out  they  came 
after  he.  They  ain't  afraid  o'  nought, 
they're  a'  for  war  once  they're  angered, 
and  they  just  set  on  him  till  his  head 
were  black  wi'  them  like  as  if  you'd 
pitched  it.  We'd  much  ado  to  get  him 
off,  for  he  were  blind  with  pain  not  to  see 
the  way  the  enemy  lay.  And  there  he 
were  stung  to  death,  and  he  swelled  and 
he  swelled  wi'  the  poison,  do  a'  we  could, 
till  his  legs  stuck  straight  out,  like  out  o' 
a  barrel,  and  in  two  hours  he  were  dead. 

*  "  Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning." 


"  Bees  is  in  the  Bible,  but  you'll  know 
that  better  nor  me,  Samson  rent  the 
young  lion  as  if  he'd  been  a  kid,  you 
mind,  and  after  that  he  found  a  swaarm 
o'  bees  and  honey  in  the  karkass.  '  Out 
o'  the  eater  came  forth  meat  and  out  o' 
the  strong  came  forth  sweet,'  says  Sam- 
son, playing  his  riddle  like  to  the  Philis- 
tines. 'What's  sweeter  than  honey? 
What's  stronger  than  a  lion  ?'  says  Phil- 
istines mocking,  when  they'd  wormed  it 
out  of  Delilah,  the  hussey  !  Men's  but  a 
poor  lot  to  keep  secrets  from  such  as  her, 
once  they  get  betwixt  she's  fingers." 

Ursley  had  been  by  no  means  the  weak- 
er vessel  in  the  late  household,  and  knew 
it ;  she  had  but  a  low  opinion  of  men  in 
general,  "as  poor  creetures  wi'  drink  and 
spending  their  money  foolish  and  a'  such 
like  ways." 

"'Dustrious  busy  little  things  bees  be 
about  a  place.  I  misses  'em,  I  do,  I  can 
tell  'ee.  Well,  it  has  been  nice  to  see  yer 
face  agin.  Terrible  kind  you  was  when 
little  Tommy  died.  Be  ye  going?"  and 
she  followed  me  out  to  gather  me  a 
"posy"  of  her  best  flowers.  "Lad's 
love  "  (southernwood)  for  the  smell,  and 
her  one  pansy.  "  I  thinks  very  much  o' 
he  (there's  plenty  o'  buds,  don'tee  mind), 
I  don't  know  what  you  names  'um,  '  Love 
in  idles '  (Q.  idlesse)  is  what  I've  heard 
'um  called.  See  you  there  !  you  likes  to 
hear  tell  of  they  bees,"  and  she  pointed 
to  a  humble  bee  flying  into  the  open  door, 
"  they  say  'tis  lucky  for  a  bumbledore  to 
come  into  the  houseplace,  though  for  that 
matter  I  haven't  much  to  do  wi'  luck, 
seemingly  !  "  and  she  smiled  sadly  as  we 
parted  at  the  little  wicket. 

There  is  a  curious  vitality  in  popular 
beliefs  in  the  world's  history. .,  Here  was 
the  association  of  bees  with  the  idea  of 
death  ;  their  pleasure  in  the  sounds  of 
brass,  of  music  ;  the  good  omen  of  their" 
appearance,  found  in  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Greek  myths  ;  "the  cour- 
age and  warlike  ardour,"  with  which 
Aristotle  credits  them,  "so  that  the 
strongest  animals  do  not  affright  them  ;  " 
the  recognition  of  their  sense,  of  their 
knowledge  of  weather ;  the  respect  for 
their  "cunning;"  their  orderly,  industri- 
ous ways,  and  the  sort  of  police  they 
entertain  ;  the  feeling  that  their  commu- 
nity is  an  emblem  of  civil  society  and 
good  government. 

It  was  a  lingering  relic  of  the  old- 
world,  sentimental,  poetical  belief,  tlie 
transfiguring  of  material  nature  which 
could  only  be  interpreted  in  the  early 
childlike  ages  of  the  world,  by  supposing 
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each  portion  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water, 
as  animated  by  some  god  or  godhng. 
Their  reciprocal  action  and  their  influ- 
ence on  man  were  all  accounted  for  on 
personal  principles.  The  deification  of 
the  year,  the  sun  and  moon,  of  streams, 
woods,  and  winds,  bees  and  birds  alike, 
was  the  only  expression  of  the  laws 
which  rule  the  universe  at  all  possible  in 
that  stage  of  human  development. 

Now  we  exercise  a  patient  observation 
on  nature,  analyzing,  investigating,  calcu- 
lating, and  combining  our  facts,  and  say 
coolly  with  Professor  Haughton,  "  Bees 
construct  the  largest  amount  of  cell  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  material;"  or 
with  Quatrefages,  "Their  instinct  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  developed  of  all  living 
creatures  with  the  exception  of  ants." 
"  The  hexagons  and  rhomboids  of  bee 
architecture  show  the  proper  proportion 
between  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
cell  which  will  save  most  wax,  as  is  found 
by  the  closest  mathematical  investiga- 
tion," says  another  great,  authority.  Man 
is  obliged  to  use  all  sorts  of  engines  for 
measurement  —  angles,  rules,  plumb-lines 
—  to  produce  his  buildings,  and  guide  his 
hand  ;  the  bee  executes  her  work  immedi- 
ately from  her  mind,  without  instruments 
or  tools  of  any  kind.  ''  She  has  success- 
fully solved  a  problem  in  higher  mathe- 
matics, which  the  discovery  of  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
alone  enables  us  to  solve  at  all  without 
the  greatest  difficulty." 

"  The  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the 
cells  is  always  just,  so  that  if  the  surfaces 
on  which  she  works  are  unequal,  still  the 
axis  running  through  its  inequalities  is  in 
the  true  direction,  and  the  junction  of  the 
two  axes  forms  the  angle  of  60^  as  accu- 
rately as  if  there  were  none."  The 
manner  in  which  she  adapts  her  work  to 
the  requirements  of  the  moment  and  the 
place  is  marvellous.  A  centre  comb  bur- 
dened with  honey  was  seen  by  Huber  and 
others  to  have  broken  away  from  its 
place,  and  to  be  leaning  against  the  next 
so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bees. 
As  it  was  October,  and  the  bees  could 
get  no  fresh  material,  they  immediately 
gnawed  away  wax  from  the  older  struc- 
tures, with  which  they  made  two  horizon- 
tal bridges  to  keep  the  comb  in  its  place, 
and  then  fastened  it  above  and  at  the 
sides,  with  all  sorts  of  irregular  pillars, 
joists,  and  buttresses  ;  after  which  they 
removed  so  much  of  the  lower  cells  and 
honey  which  blocked  the  way,  as  to  leave 
the  necessary  thoroughfare  to  the  differ- 


ent parts   of   the  hive,   showing   design, 
sagacity,  and  resource. 

Huber  mentions  how  they  will  find  out 
a  mistake  in  their  work,  and  remedy  it. 
Certain  pieces  of  wood  had  been  fastened 
by  him  inside  a  glass  hive,  to  receive  the 
foundations  of  combs.  These  had  been 
placed  too  close  to  allow  of  the  customary 
passages.  The  bees  at  first  built  on,  not 
perceiving  the  defect,  but  soon  changed 
their  lines,  so  as  to  give  the  proper  dis- 
tance, though  they  were  obliged  to  curve 
the  combs  out  of  all  usual  form.  Huber 
then  tried  the  experiment  in  another  way. 
He  glazed  the  floor  as  well  as  the  roof  of 
the  hive.  The  bees  cannot  make  their 
work  adhere  to  glass,  and  they  began  to 
build  horizontally  from  side  to  side  ;  he 
interposed  other  plates  of  glass  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  they  curved  their 
combs  into  the  strangest  shapes,  in  order 
to  make  them  reach  the  wooden  supports. 
He  says  that  this  proceeding  denoted 
more  than  instinct,  as  glass  was  not  a 
substance  against  which  bees  could  be 
warned  by  nature,  and  that  they  changed 
the  direction  of  the  work  before  reaching 
the  glass,  at  the  distance  precisely  suit- 
able for  making  the  necessary  turns,  — 
enlarging  the  cells  on  the  outer  side 
greatly,  and  on  the  inner  side  diminishing 
them  proportionately.  As  different  in- 
sects were  working  on  the  different  sides, 
there  must  have  been  some  means  of 
communicating  the  proportion  to  be  ob- 
served ;  while  the  bottom  being  common 
to  both  sets  of  cells,  the  difficulty  of  thus 
regularly  varying  their  dimensions  must 
have  been  great  indeed. 

The  diameter  of  the  cells  also  varies 
according  to  the  grubs  to  be  bred  in 
them.  Those  for  males  have  the  same 
six  sides,  with  three  lozenges  at  bottom, 
as  those  for  workers,  and  the  angles  are 
the  same  ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  first 
is  3  1-3  lines  —  that  for  the  workers 
only  2  2-5.  When  changing  from  one 
size  to  another,  they  will  make  several 
rows  of  cells  intermediate  in  size,  gradu- 
ally increasing  or  diminishing,  as  re- 
quired. When  there  is  a  great  abun- 
dance of  honey,  they  vt^ill  increase  both 
the  diameter  and  the  depth  of  their  cells, 
which  are  found  sometimes  as  much  as 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth. 

The  mixture  of  solitary  and  joint  work 
amongst  them  is  very  difficult  to  define. 
Though  there  are  many  thousand  labour- 
ers in  a  hive,  they  never  begin  to  build  in 
different  places  at  the  same  time,  as  they 
could  not  then  insure  regularity  of   dis- 
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tance,  or  equality  of  comb   size.  ^  They 
wait  for  one  bee  to  choose   his  site  and  , 
lay  his  foundation,  then  the  others  come  ' 
in,  and  complete  his   work.     At   exactly  | 
one-third  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  j 
centre   comb   two  more    foundations  are 
then  laid  —  that  is,  at  a  sufficient  distance  , 
to  enable  two  bees  employed  on  different 
cells    to  pass  without  jostling.     Outside  ! 
these  again,  other  combs   are   added   on 
each  side,  at  exactly  the  same   distance, 
and  besides  the    thoroughfares    between 
the   combs,  they  are  pierced  in   several 
places  by  holes  as  postern  gates,  to  save 
time  in  passing  to  and  fro. 

The  building  of  the  cells  proceeds 
thus,  according  to  Huber.  When  the 
founder  bee  has  established  its  founda- 
tion of  wax,  placing:  it  vertically  to  the 
plane  from  which,  if  possible,  the  comb 
is  to  hang  down,  the  other  bees  then  be- 
gin to  manipulate  the  material  which 
they  bring  up  with  wonderful  operations 
of  the  tongue.  They  work  one  on  each 
side,  with  such  accuracy  and  nicety,  as 
never  to  penetrate  the  thin  layer  of  wax, 
and  so  equally,  that  the  plate  which  they 
produce  is  of  equal  thickness  throughout, 
its  surfaces  being  parallel.  The  angles 
of  the  hexagon,  and  of  the  sides  which 
join  it,  are  all  equal,  and  the  three  rhom- 
boidal  plates  of  the  floor  have  one  par- 
ticular diameter,  and  no  other,  the  oppo- 
site angles  being  always  equal,  two 
obtuse,  two  acute,  covering  in  the  space 
over  and  under  the  hexagon  cell  exactly. 

The  first  cells  have  but  five  sides,  in 
order  to  give  the  v/ork  strength  in  hang- 
ing to  the  upper  surface.  Two  cells  in 
front  are  then  worked  out  to  one  behind, 
for  the  first  beginning. 

The  eye  of  the  bee  is  extremely  con- 
vex, with  hexagonal  facets.  She  must 
therefore  be  very  short-sighted,  probably 
for  the  convenience  of  work  carried  on 
at  such  close  quarters,  yet  she  can  travel 
great  distances  in  the  most  unerring 
right  lines.  When. a  bee  hunter  desires 
to  find  a  wild  nest  in  a  pathless  wood,  he 
"lines  a  bee"  home  —  i.e.  imprisons  a 
laden  bee  in  a  quill,  and  marks  its  course 
when  set  free.  Straight  as  an  arrow,  as 
if  it  carried  a  compass  in  its  little  head, 
it  flies  through  the  forest.  He  then 
catches  a  second  bee,  carries  it  to  some 
distance  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
again  tracks  its  flight  exactly.  At  the 
point  where  the  two  lines  intersect  each 
other  the  nest  will  be  found. 

Andrew  Knight,  a  most  sagacious  ob- 
server, tells  how  when  a  colony  or  swarm 
is  ready  to  move,  its  delegates  are  sent 
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forth  to  investigate  and  report.  He  has 
watched  them  examining  every  cranny 
of  a  tree,  testing  the  dead  knots,  and  any 
crank  places  where  water  could  enter. 
They  will  discover  an  eligible  cavity  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  hive,  and  in  the 
closest  recesses  of  a  wood.  Sometimes 
two  swarms  with  their  property  will  co- 
alesce, when  they  will  fly  in  an  almost 
direct  line  to  their  new  home,  showing 
that  the  pioneers  had  in  some  way  com- 
municated the  result  of  their  researches. 
That  bees  should  accept  a  hive  when  of- 
fered them,  in  the  place  of  a  hole  in  a 
tree  (which  probably  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  find  in  a  cultivated 
country),  is  probably  the  result  of  habit 
produced  by  domestication  during  many 
generations,  rather  than  anything  inhe- 
rent in  their  nature,  and  is  a  proof  of  a 
change  in  their  manners,  of  acquired 
ways  of  life,  transmitted  from  past  times, 
which  is  extremely  curious  as  evidence 
of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  "  Some  families  of  bees 
show  a  greater  disposition  to  migrate 
than  others,"  adds  Mr.  Knight. 

"  Beasts  in  general,  although  they  evi- 
dently have  a  language,  yet  it  is  one 
which  seems  to  be  capable  only  of  ex- 
pressing love,  fear,  anger,  passion  —  not 
ideas.  They  cannot  transmit  the  im- 
pressions received  from  outward  objects, 
as,  for  instance,  they  can  tell  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  but  cannot  explain 
of  what  kind.  A  language  of  more  ex- 
tensive use  has  apparently,  however, 
been  given  to  bees  ;  something,  at  least, 
very  like  to  the  passing  of  ideas  takes 
place  between!  them,"  says  Mr.  Knight, 
by  means  of  the  antennae.  When  these 
are  removed  they  are  evidently  unable  to 
communicate  with  each  other. 

It  is  strange  how  often  the  hunger  of 
the  mind  for  knowledge  (a  hunger  which, 
like  that  of  the  body,  seems  implanted  in 
us,  in  order  that  we  should  feed  both  the 
one  and  the  other  with  food  convenient 
to  each)  is  satisfied  with  the  mere  husk 
of  a  word.  "  It  is  instinct,"  we  say,  and 
rest  content  with  our  ignorance.  What 
do  we  mean  by  instinct .?  How  is  the 
conception  in  the  mind  of  the  insect  put 
into  execution,  at  once,  without  either 
tools  or  experience  ?  In  this  case  the 
idea  is  a  most  elaborate  one,  six  squares 
of  wax  put  together  in  a  hexagon,  roofed 
in  with  three  rhomboids,  set  at  a  very 
peculiar  angle  in  a  pyramidal  cone,  and 
surrounded  with  a  number  of  fragmen- 
tary cells  adapted  to  the  unequal  sur- 
faces with  which  the  insect  has  to  deal. 
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It  is  certainly  no  mere  mechanical  act 
which  produces  them,  for  each  change 
requires  a  separate  thought  and  a  fresh 
contrivance.  How  is  the  model  in  the 
mind  of  the  bee  transferred  into  fact  by 
the  mouth  and  feet  of  the  little  worker  ? 
We  require  long  practice,  much  measure- 
ment, elaborate  calculations  and  instru- 
ments, to  make  the  simplest  construc- 
tion, and  can  trust  neither  our  eyes  nor 
hands  without  all  these  combined. 

With  her,  to  will  and  to  do  seems  to 
be  almost  one  act,  which  is  Dante's  defi- 
nition of  the  Divinity,  "  Dove  si  puote 
cio  che  si  vuole."  The  range  is  small 
indeed,  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  so 
nearly  akin  to  our  conception  of  divine 
action,  that  no  less  a  man  than  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  declares  (though  the  passage  is 
somewhat  obscure)  that  he  can  only  ex- 
plain it  by  conceiving  the  Deity  to  work 
directly  on  matter  through  the  animal ; 
whereas,  with  man  there  is  an  interme- 
diate agent  —  namely,  the  independent 
mind  of  a  human  being,  or,  as  Pope  puts 
it- 

And  reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  you  can  ; 
In  this  'tis  God  that  acts,  in  that  'tis  man. 

We  are  entering  a  new  phase  of  inter- 
pretation in  the  hands  of  our  great  natur- 
alist, but  it  seems  in  the  direction  of  con- 
sidering instinct  as  merely  a  modification 
of  reason. 

The  contrast  between  these  modern 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
with  that  in  which  the  ancients  con- 
sidered it,  is  indeed  curious.  The  Greeks 
treated  the  bee  as  an  object  of  religious 
contemplation,  as  "  a  royal  and  sacred 
animal,  the  emblem  of  calm  activity, 
rule,  order,  and  noble  efforts,"  and  all 
sorts  of  presages  were  drawn  from 
its  different  qualities.  Virgil,  in  the 
fourth  Georgic,  declares  that  "she  par- 
takes of  divine  intelligence  "  (a  sort  of 
converse  of  Newton's  idea).  She  is  the 
pure,  the  wise,  the  holy  above  all. 

This  sacred  being  produces  "  an  ethe- 
real essence  out  of  flowers,  which  was 
the  most  agreeable  offering  to  the  gods, 
and  the  most  wholesome  food  for  man." 
Pythagoras  was  said  to  have  lived  on 
honey  alone,  and  his  followers  derogated 
from  his  example  by  adding  a  little 
bread.  Democritus  was  supposed  to 
have  "  prolonged  his  days  by  breathing 
its  beneficent  emanations,"  adding  the 
smell  to  the  taste.  It  also  restored  sight 
to  the  blind.  "  He  who  eats  of  it  each 
day  cannot  fall  sick,"  says  Aristoxenes. 
The   Essenes,  i.e.  the  priests  of    Diana 


at  Ephesus,  called  themselves  kings  of 
bees,  as  of  the  holiest  and  purest  of  cre- 
ations, "full  of  sense,  industrious  in 
work,  friends  of  order,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  warlike." 

The  gods  are  nourished  on  nectar  and 
ambrosia  —  i.e.  the  essence  of  milk  and 
honey,  the  purest  food  which  can  be  con- 
ceived. The  infant  Zeus  (Jupiter)  was 
brought  up  in  a  grotto  in  Crete,  by  Me- 
lissa the  nymph  of  honey,  and  fed  by  the 
sacred  bees.  In  token  of  gratitude  he 
had  gifted  his  nurses  with  their  beautiful 
golden  hue,  and  the  power  of  braving 
tempests.  He  was  called  "  Father  of  the 
Bees." 

They  were  sacred  to  Demeter  (Ceres), 
who,  as  goddess  of  the  earth,  mother  and 
nurse  of  all  being,  receives  all  living 
things  into  her  breast,  and  thus  rules 
over  the  dead.  Her  priestesses  are  the 
nymphs  of  the  bees,  Melissce.  Pros- 
perity, wisdom,  innocence,  and  justice 
were  supposed  thus  to  be  symbolized. 
Proserpine,  daughter  of  the  infernal 
Ceres,  who  directs  souls  in  their  passage 
through  life,  and  delivers  them  from  the 
bodies  which  weigh  them  down  on  earth, 
is  the  Queen  and  Virgin  of  Bees.  Thus 
they  became  the  emblem  of  death. 
Honey  was  the  symbol  of  the  last  sleep, 
partly  from  its  soporific  qualities,  partly 
from  the  ancient  belief  in  the  sweetness 
of  death,  while  gall  was  supposed  on  the 
other  hand  to  typify  life.  Bitter  and 
sweet  is  the  destiny  of  man,  and  the  op- 
position and  continual  mingling  of  the 
two  qualities  in  his  fate  is  the  source  of 
a  whole  series  of  myths  and  symbols 
running  one  into  another. 

There  was  another  curious  antithesis 
of  which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been 
very  fond,  the  work  of  destruction  in  the 
world  producing  life.  The  bee,  "  type  of 
the  soul,  is  generated  spontaneously," 
said  they,  "  in  the  decomposed  carcass  of 
the  bull,"  which  was  the  incarnation  of 
the  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and 
therefore  the  type  of  matter  ;  while  the 
bee  being  held  to  allude  to  the  return  of 
the  soul  to  its  celestial  country  "  across 
the  path  of  the  sun,  and  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  moon,"  the  symbol  became 
"a  consoling  sign  of  the  permanence  of 
the  principle  of  life." 

In  India  and  Ethiopia  the  same  symbol 
occurs,  the  great  bee  of  a  dark  blue  col- 
our sits  on  the  head  of  the  god  Krishna, 
and  overshadows  him  with  its  wings. 

Poets  and  philosophers  alike  agreed  in 
praising  "  the  innate  love  of  order  of  the 
bees,  their  chastity,  their  laborious  active 
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Hvcs,  the  peaceful  work  of  which  produced 
such  admirable  food  for  gods  and  men," 
and  contrasting  them  with  "the  noisy  and 
lazy  wasps,  types  of  impurity,  greediness, 
and  indolence  "  (very  unfairly  as  far  as  the 
laziness  was  concerned,  when  their  won- 
derfully elaborate  nests  are  considered). 

"The  bee,  whose  superior  instincts  led 
it  to  love  all  beautiful  things,  delighted  in 
measure,  rhythm,  and  harmony,  particu- 
larly in  the  sound  of  brass  ;  "  a  metal 
which  the  gods  of  the  planets  had  caused 
to  come  out  of  the  earth,  and  which  was 
sacred  to  them.  Virgil  mentions  it  as  es- 
pecially holy.  The  noise  of  brazen  in- 
struments had  the  power  of  bringing  back 
to  a  hive  the  dispersed  swarms  which 
were  going  abroad.  The  sound  was  as 
agreeable  to  the  moon,  Selene,  who  was 
delivered  by  it  from  the  pov/ers  of  dark- 
ness, /.  c.  from  eclipses,  as  to  the  bee, 
whose  nature  was  no  less  divine,  and  of 
which  she  bore  the  name. 

By  the  characteristic  of  swarming  she 
became  the  emblem  of  colonization,  the 
representative  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
parent  country  sent  forth  her  superfluous 
children,  "  to  seek  fresh  woods  and  pas- 
tures new  "  —  a  process  indeed  which  the 
Greeks  carried  out  in  a  more  systematic 
fashion  than  the  hordes  of  isolated  indi- 
viduals whom  we  pour  forth  to  reach  some 
distant  country  at  haphazard  ;  instead  of 
the  old  idea  of  an  orderly  combination  of 
different  kinds  of  citizens,  intended  to 
work  together  in  a  fresh  commonwealth 
modelled  upon  the  old,  in  their  new 
home,  "  like  the  bees." 

The  ancients  indeed  appear  to  have 
been  so  much  struck  by  the  surprising 
instincts  of  the  bee  that  it  became  one  of 
their  principal  symbols,  to  which  were  at- 
tached some  of  their  highest  and  most 
important  ideas.  The  rules  for  the  in- 
itiated in  the  ancient  worship  of  Demeter, 
for  instance,  indicate  the  .union  of  firm- 
ness and  gentleness,  of  voluntary  priva- 
tions, and  of  severe  and  continual  exer- 
cises of  body  and  mind,  so  as  to  fit  a  man 
to  repulse  all  attacks  upon  order,  and  to 
defend  the  institutions  consecrated  by 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,"  all  of  which  was 
symbolized  by  the  bee.  She  was  a  "  hap- 
py omen  for  the  warrior,  who,  like  her, 
watches  over  the  safety  of  his  country." 
She  was  "always  ready  to  make  the  sac- 
rifice of  her  own  life  for  the  public  good." 

The  idea  of  a  noble  combat,  a  generous 
strife,  is  one  running  through  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  myths.  In  them 
were  embodied  the  holiest  and  most  re- 
ligious feelings   of  the  period  —  of  the 


spirit  engaged  in  the  coils  of  a  mortal 
body,  but  struggling  to  set  herself  free. 
"  Souls,  indeed,  which  have  not  lost  sight 
of  their  celestial  country,  but  which,  like 
the  bee,  aspire  to  return  thither,  and  seek 
by  works  of  purity  and  justice  to  merit 
this  return,  are  called  Melissas."  Even  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Porphyry,  the  same 
idea  is  insisted  on  ;  he  speaks  of  her  as 
the  type  "  of  the  soul  which  has  lowered 
herself  by  taking  on  a  body  ;  yet  still  she 
dreams  of  the  return  upwards,  she  does 
not  forget  the  place  of  her  birth,  and  re- 
turns thither." 

It  is  most  difficult  in  our  hard-headed 
practical  age  to  conceive  the  wealth  of 
imagery  and  symbolism,  of  fanciful  allu- 
sions and  similes  where  no  likeness  was, 
of  emblematic  dreamy  poetry  involved  in 
these  conceptions, —  the  transfiguring  of 
the  material  world,  the  transforming  and 
"supernaturalizing  "  of  lower  existences, 
the  transferring  of  conscious  thought  to 
what  we  now  consider  inert  matter,  or 
merely  mechanical  action. 

The  manner  in  which  the  myths  run 
into  each  other,  and  in  which  every  god 
is  not  only  himself  but  some  other  as  well, 
makes  the  puzzle  to  our  prosaic  minds 
still  greater. 

Yet,  still  the  extreme  beauty  of  this 
side,  at  least,  of  nature  worship,  the  lofty 
conceptions  of  the  objects  of  the  life  of 
man,  and  of  the  result  of  death,  which 
were  thus  set  before  the  minds  of  the  in- 
itiated and  the  young,  may  make  us  doubt 
whether  all  is  gain  in  our  social  aspira- 
tions, since  the  bee  was  engraved  on  the 
reverse  of  the  coins  of  Athens  and  Eph- 
esus,  as  the  emblem  held  up  of  the  ideal 
life  which  their  citizens  were  to  be  en- 
couraged to  lead. 


From  Saint  Pauls 
A  HIMALAYAN   COURTSHIP. 

PART   I. 

'^  Rdm,  Rdm/'^  said  Coolie  No.  i  ; 
^^  Rdfn,  Rdm!''^  echoed  Coolie  No.  2, 
while  several  native  servants  leisurely 
advancing  from  their  houses  to  meet  the 
new  arrivals  took  up  the  salutation,  and 
exchanged  Rdm,  Rdm^  with  the  half- 
naked  host  who,  carrying  luggage,  came 
toiling  up  the  steep  rough  pathway  lead- 
ing to  the  tea-planter's  bungalow.  In 
five  minutes  the  luggage  was  popped 
down  and  the  coolies  were  squatting  each 
one  close  to  his  burthen,  huddled  to- 
gether, coughing  and  choking  over  the 
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pungent  mixture  of  bad  tobacco  and 
opium,  which  filled  the  "  bubble  bubble  " 
that  was  passed  round  amongst  them.  In 
five  minute.i  more  the  servants,  who  had 
squatted  themselves  before  them,  had, 
learnt  the  news  of  the  speedy  advent  of 
the  young  lady  traveller,  who,  in  her 
dandy,  was  not  very  far  behind,  and  in  an- 
other five  minutes'  time  the  young  lady 
traveller  was  borne  upwards  and  let  out 
of  her  hammock-like  conveyance  close  to 
the  rambling  verandahed  house  that  was 
to  be  her  future  home.  All  through  the 
long  journey  from  her  English  school, 
on  shipboard,  in  the  train,  in  the  Dak- 
Garee,  in  the  doolie,  in  the  burning  heat 
of  the  plains,  during  the  wearisome  toil- 
ing up  and  down  the  mountains,  and 
amidst  the  fever-stricke;i  valleys,  she  had 
cheered  herself  out  of  her  girlish  nerv- 
ousness by  thinking  of  her  journey's  end 

—  of  the  welcome  that  would  then  be 
hers,  of  the  unknown  Aunt  and  Uncle 
and  young  man  Cousin  who  were  her 
nearest  relations,  and  at  whose  command 
she  had,  on  completing  ber  education, 
come  so  far  to  be,  as  she  fondly  hoped, 
"unto  them  as  a  daughter"  and  sister. 
All  the  sorrow  of  parting  with  her  school- 
fellows and  the  few  friends  she  had  in 
England,  all  the  forlorn  feelings  she  had 
experienced  when  she  was  passed  on 
through  India  from  one  strange  hand  to 
another,  all  her  terrors  during  nights 
spent  in  solitary  dak  bungalows  among 
the  Himalayas  ;  all  these  sufferings  were 
to  be  more  than  compensated  for  when 
at  last  she  should  reach  "  Bahutburrak- 
hud."  And  now  here  she  was  safe  and 
sound  on  the  mountain  height,  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 

—  here  was  the  home  —  but  the  welcome 

—  where  was  that?  Looking  at  the 
house  it  appeared  deserted  ;  its  wide  ve- 
randah half  filled  with  old  packing-cases 
piled  up  here  and  there  without  order  or 
attempt  at  order,  appeared  not  to  have 
been  swept  for  long;  the  glass  doors 
were  un painted  and  patched  with  news- 
paper, and  closely  shut  and  curtainless  ; 
the  plateau  on  which  it  stood  seemed 
never  to  have  been  touched  since  it  was 
dug  and  delved  for  the  buildings,  for 
heaps  of  refuse  soil,  and  roughly  hewn 
stone,  and  moss-covered  wood,  and  rusty 
iron,  lay  around  ;  man's  handiwork  was 
visible  enough,  but  it  was  not  the  hand 
of  kindness,  and  as  the  new  comer  stood 
forlornly  looking  and  listening  for  the 
kind  faces  and  voices  she  had  yearned 
for,  the  untidiness  and  gloom  of  the 
place  chilled   and  depressed  her  almost 


to  despair.  The  coolies  sat  impassively 
staring  at  her,  thinking,  if  indeed  they 
were  capable  of  thought,  of  the  passible 
amount  of  pice  to  be  extracted  from  the 
unprotected  Missy  Baba.  The  servants 
had  vanished  immediately  they  caught 
sight  of  the  dandy,  to  don  something 
more  presentable  to  European  eyes  than 
the  brown  blankets  which  were  all  the 
clothing  they  considered  necessary  when 
off  duty,  and  the  girl  stood  drooping  and 
despairing  and  wondering  what  she 
should  do. 

Presently  from  out  of  the  kennel-like 
servants'  huts  to  the  right  of  the  house, 
a  decently  attired  man  came  towards 
her,  and  with  profound  salaams  addressed 
her  ;  but  alas  !  he  only  spoke  his  native 
tongue,  and  the  young  lady  had  not  yet 
mastered  more  of  Hindustanee  than 
to  ask  for  water.  Domestic  servants 
in  India  are,  however,  very  ingenious 
in  making  themselves  understood  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  he  contrived  by 
signs  to  tell  her  no  one  was  at  home,  but 
how  long  the  family  would  remain  away, 
nor  what  she  was  to  do  till  they  returned, 
were  matters  beyond  his  skill  to  commu- 
nicate. 

Having  bewildered  each  other  com- 
pletely by  vain  attempts  to  overcome  the 
impossibility  of  going  into  particulars, 
the  man  opened  a  door  and  ushered  her 
into  the  house,  the  rooms  of  which  struck 
her  as  more  like  cellar  kitchens  than  sit- 
ting-rooms, and  then  a  bright  idea  struck 
him,  and  exclaiming,  "Jan-jan,  Cheeni- 
man,"  he  abruptly  left  her. 

The  girl  threw  down  the  wraps  she 
had  brought  in  her  dandy,  and  took  a 
survey  of  the  apartment  ;  the  broken 
stone  floor  vvas  only  partially  covered  by 
leopard  and  bear  skins,  and  the  badly 
joined  slabs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  would 
not  have  done  credit  to  the  floor  of  an 
English  pig-sty ;  a  wide  grateless  fire- 
place with  the  remains  of  a  wood  fire  on  ' 
its  blackened  hearth,  was  the  only  break 
in  one  yellow  washed  wall,  and  the  few 
chairs  and  tables  were  of  the  commonest 
and  ugliest  kind  ;  no  picture  redeemed 
the  blank  hideousness  of  the  unevenly 
plastered  walls,  no  signs  of  a  woman's 
presence  softened  the  bare  neglected 
room,  and  above  all  a  torn  ceiling-cloth 
discoloured  by  damp  hung  down  and 
bulged  out,  disclosing  the  uncut  rafters 
of  the  roof.  Ornament  of  any  kind  there 
was  none,  unless  two  bottles  containing 
horrid-looking  snakes  preserved  in 
spirits,  which  stood  on  the  high  plaster 
cnimney-piece,   could    be    termed   orna- 
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mental.  Faded  curtains  hung  before 
the  doors  that  communicated  with  other 
rooms:  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  was 
the  shabbiest,  the  warped,  unpainted, 
badly-fitting  doors,  or  the  curtains  that 
hid  the  doors.  A  brief  glance  into  the 
inner  rooms  — just  as  bare  and  damp  and 
dark  as  the  first,  was  sufficient,  and  with 
a  shudder  the  girl  quickly  returned  to 
the  outside  of  the  house  to  seek  comfort 
in  the  sunshine. 

What  a  view  was  before  her  !  Height 
beyond  height,  depth  beyond  depth,  soft- 
ly swelling  green  hills  opening  into  num- 
berless valleys,  the  sides  of  which  were 
covered  with  the  delicate  blush-like  tint 
of  the  lovely  geranium  tree,  the  deeper 
pink  of  the  sweet  wild  rose,  and  the  pure 
white  stars  of  the  jessamine  ;  each  height 
differently  shaped  and  differently  shad- 
ed :  some  violet,  some  pale  gray,  some 
vivid  green,  mute,  motionless  guardians 
of  an,  until  very  lately,  unknown  region, 
all  still  and  impassive  whether  storm 
raged  or  sun  glowed  over  them,  seeing 
generation  after  generation  of  man  and 
beast  die  out  century  after  century,  while 
they  in  their  undecaying  grandeur  stand 
firm  and  changeless.  And  depth  so 
darkly  purple,  so  wildly  beautiful,  full  of 
the  music  of  falling  water,  and  rich  with 
the  wealth  of  exquisite  ferns  and  mosses. 
But  height  and  depth,  each  with  their 
peculiar  bloom  and  loveliness,  were  but 
secondary  to  the  great  charm  of  the  un- 
rivalled scene,  for  above  all  —  the  base 
draped  in  the  morning  haze  —  towered 
far  up  in  the  wonderfully  deep-blue  sky 
a  line  of  glittering  pinnacles  the  snowy 
range  of  the  Himalayas  !  Hidden  as  was 
the  base  by  the  morning  mist,  these  won- 
drous summits  appeared  as  if  literally  in 
another  world.  White  and  sparkling, 
and  sharply  defined  in  mid  air,  they 
caught  and  chained  the  eyes  and  drew  the 
thoughts  from  earth  and  matter  of  fact, 
and  set  the  brain  teeming  with  romance 
and  fancy.  Only  in  the  early  morning 
do  they  appear  so  brilliantly  pure,  so 
glitteringly  sharp  and  hard  and  spotless  ; 
but  rarely  beautiful  as  they  are  at  this 
hour,  it  is  a  beauty  that  awes  and  chills, 
like  the  beauty  of  death,  whereas  in  the 
sunset  hour  they  glow  with  a  radiance  of 
warm  tinted  gems,  and  with  their  gleaming 
roseate  brows  appear  as  an  enchanted 
land,  or  as  we  picture  the  heavenly  coun- 
try will  appear  as  we  journey  over  the 
river  of  death  towards  it. 

Frances  Day  stood  long  contemplating 
the  scene,  and  listening  to  the  unseen 
river  that  brawled  over  and  between  the 


1  rocks  in  the  valley  far  below.  But  the 
I  picture  and  the  sound  did  not  raise  her 
I  spirits.  So  many  days  had  she  been 
;  looking  on  like  glories  and  listening  to 
I  like  music,  that  the  charm  of  novelty  was 
j  now  wanting,  and  the  vastness  and  soli- 
j  tude  and  utter  absence  of  habitation  and 
I  cultivation  on  the  great  hill-sides  made 
i  her  weary  for  friendly  faces  and  voices, 
j  and  rendered  her  incapable  of  being  sat- 
isfied with  nature  only. 

To  her  Death  reigned  on  those  sub- 
lime snow  mountains,  and  desolation  in 
these  blooming  valleys.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  young  ladies  are  seldom  proper- 
ly appreciative  of  the  charms  of  scenery, 
though  they  are  all  educated  to  rave 
about  it,  and  Frances  Day  was  tired  and 
hungry  and  terribly  disappointed  ;  how 
could  she  satisfy  herself  with  a  fine  view, 
and  console  herself  with  mere  beauty  of 
outline  ? 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  she  cried  in 
despair  ;  and  then  faint  and  vexed  she 
sank  down  on  a  block  of  stone  and  gazed 
angrily  around  her. 

What  an  atom  she  was  in  those  vast 
solitudes.  All  things  in  earth  and 
heaven  were  regardless  of  her.  The 
great  eagles  and  vultures  lazily  floating 
in  the  languid  air,  the  troop  of  red  mon- 
keys wildly  careering  on  an  opposite  slope, 
the  impudent  crows  sidling  to  the  veran- 
dah and  making  darts  at  some  bits  of 
biscuit  that  had  fallen  from  her  bag,  the 
lizards  playing  at  her  very  feet,  the  softly 
waving  pampas-grass  swaying  gracefully 
in  the  faint  breeze  and  gleaming  like  un- 
spun  silk,  the  sweet  geraniums  and  roses 
and  the  brawling  stream,  all  were  at 
home  and  at  ease,  while  she  returned  to 
the  home  of  her  birth,  to  the  home  of  her 
nearest  relations,  to  find  herself  as  an 
outcast  and  a  stranger. 

"  I  can't  even  make  them  understand 
I'm  hungry  !  "  she  cried  again,  as  if  ap- 
pealing to  this  cruel  nature  around  her. 
"  What  shall  I  do  when  it  is  dark  !  what 
shall  I  do  when  I  have  to  go  into  that 
horrible  room  for  the  night  !  " 

This  was  all  very  unlike  the    conduct 
j  of  a  heroine  ;  but  Frances  was  only  he- 
'  roic  when  she  was  in  perfect  comfort  and 
1  safety,  and  she  was  fast  nearing  that  point 
'  where  a  good  fit  of  weeping  is  inevitable, 
!  when  her  attention  was  di^/erted  by  the 
return  of    the   servant,  accompanied   by 
"Jan  Cheeniman."     There  was    no  mis- 
taking the   nationality  of  the  latter  ;  his 
small  eyes,  flat  nose,  and  wide  thin-lipped 
mouth,  as  much  as  his  pigtail,  full-sleeved 
'robe,  and  turned-up  shoes,  revealed  his 
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celestial  origin.  John  Chinaman,  man- 
ager of  the  Tea-garden,  had  been  fetched 
by  the  Khidmuttgar  as  the  one  English- 
speaking  person  on  the  premises. 

"  I  speak  English,"  John  began,  smil- 
ing benignantly  on  the  girl,  and  bending 
towards  her  patronizingly.  "  Missy  be 
contenty,  I  speak  to  her  till  Master  come 
back,  one,  two,  three,  four  days,  weeks, 
months,  Master  come  back,  Missy  be 
contenty  ;  I  give  her  plenty  tea,  I  tell 
servants  everything  for  Missy  ;  Mis- 
sy may  speak  what  she  want.  /  takey 
care." 

Then  he  stood  silently  smiling,  await- 
ing her  speech. 

"  Didn't  they  expect  me  ?  —  when  will 
they  come  ?  —  where  are  they  ?  —  what  am 
I  to  do  ? "  she  vehemently  exclaimed,  till 
seeing  she  had  perfectly  overwhelmed 
her  friend  by  her  vehemence,  she  began 
again  slowly, — 

"  Did  —  they  —  not  —  expect  —  me  ?  " 

Jan  and  the  Khidmuttgar  then  ex- 
changed sentences,  and  Jan  answered, — 

'•  He  say  yes.  Missy  only  come  too 
soon,  all  right ;  yes,  all  right." 

"  When  will  they  come  back  ?  "  Fran- 
ces continued. 

"This  day  —  that  day,  sure  to  come, 
I  send  coolie  bring  them  ;  all  serene, 
Missy  be  contenty." 

She  shook  her  head  ;  how  could  she 
draw  content  from  this  very  insufficient 
explanation  ? 

The  Khidmuttgar  was  the  best  com- 
forter, after  all ;  he  spoke  to  John  again, 
and  John  interpreted  that  food  and  drink 
should  be  ready  quickly  if  she  pleased. 
Of  course  she  pleased,  and  then  she  had 
the  horror  ot  witnessing  her  dinner 
chased  and  killed,  and  plunged  into  a 
bowl  of  boiling  water,  from  which  the  lit- 
tle half-starved  fowl  emerged,  completely 
despoiled  of  his  feathers,  and  while  still 
warm  with  life,  was  trussed  and  broiled, 
and  served  up  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  But  not  even  extreme  hunger 
could  make  her  eat ;  she  drank  the  tea, 
and  that  revived  her,  and  then  she  re- 
turned to  the  block  of  stone  and  sat  idly 
looking  at  the  mountains  till  the  shadows 
climbed  nearly  to  their  summits.  Starting 
from  her  seat  at  last,  she  set  off  with  the 
intention  of  surveying  the  place  from  the 
height  beyond,  but  she  had  not  proceed- 
ed many  yards  up  the  narrow  path  that 
led  through  the  thick  brushwood  and  oak 
trees,  when  the  servant,  "  Muddea,"  over- 
took her  and  addressed  her  eagerly  and 
persuasively.  He  was,  in  fact,  afraid  to 
let  her  out  of  sight,  especially   was  he 


afraid  to  let  her  go  through  the  thick 
underwood,  it  being  the  haunt,  not  only 
of  snakes  and  leopards,  but  occasionally 
of  tigers  also.  But  this  he  could  not 
make  her  understand.  She  turned  at 
his  voice,  and  stood  wondering  at  his 
gestures  and  volubility.  Politeness  made 
her  stop  and  do  her  utmost  to  guess  his 
meaning  ;  but  after  a  time,  she  took  no 
further  trouble,  and  vexed  at  the  inter- 
ruption, she  would  have  pufsued  her  way, 
but  Muddea  was  undaunted.  He  could 
not  touch  her  —  a  native  cannot  forget 
himself  so  far, —  yet  he  dare  not  let  her 
go  on,  when  she  was  in  a  manner  under 
his  sole  charge.  So  he  jumped  ahead  of 
her,  and  shaking  his  head  at  the  cover 
towards  which  she  would  go,  he  raised 
his  hand  to  denote  the  height,  then  did 
his  best  to  imitate  the  roaring  of  a  wild 
animal.  She  thought  he  had  gone  mad, 
and  wondered  whether,  if  she  screamed, 
any  one  would  come  to  her  assistance. 
Oh,  what  a  terrible  fate  was  hers  to  travel 
so  far  to  find  an  empty  house  v/ith  only  a 
lunatic  to  depend  upon  !  Perhaps  he 
was  not  mad,  now  she  thought  ;  perhaps 
he  was  commencing  another  mutiny,  and 
history  would  name  her  as  the  first  vic- 
tim. Trembling  and  white,  she  stood 
staring  at  the  man,  who,  thinking  his 
warning  had  taken  effect,  stopped  his 
howling,  and  smiled  and  nodded  reas- 
suringly, waving  his'  hand  back  in  the 
direction  of  the  house  ;  but  before  she 
made  up  her  mind  whether  to  be  mur- 
dered out  of  doors  or  in  that  dreary  bun- 
galow, a  loud,  shrill  whistle  suddenly 
drew  her  attention.  Walking  with  long 
rapid  strides  up  the  staircase-like  path- 
way, appeared  a  young  Englishman,  gro- 
tesquely attired  in  the  shabbiest  of  badly- 
made  and  ill-fitting  clothes  ;  he  was  plain 
and  under-sized,  and  his  complexion, 
though  tanned,  was  sallow  and  unhealthy. 
Round  his  unbrushed  head  was  wound  a 
gray  scarf,  one  end  of  which  hung  far  over 
his  back.  Into  an  undressed  hide  belt  were 
stuck  a  pistol,  a  large  clasp  knife,  a  pipe 
case,  and  a  small  telescope  ;  three  natives 
followed  close,  one  carried  a  gun  and 
ammunition,  another  a  large  white  um- 
brella and  a  long  iron-spiked  stick,  and 
the  third  a  basket  of  provisions  ;  follow- 
ing these  again,  was  a  stout  short  Bhootia 
pony,  and  a  small  army  of  coolies  bring- 
ing bedding,  tent,  and  stores  ;  and,  last  of 
all,  came  some  half-naked  villagers  who 
had  been  pressed  into  the  service,  bearing 
a  dead  deer,  whose  graceful  head  and  ta- 
pered horns  grazed  the  ground  as  he  was 
ignominiously  borne  onward  legs  upper- 
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most ;  some  partridges  and  hill  pheasants 
also  swelled  the  young  man's  spoil.  The 
exquisite  plumage  of  the  Moonal  gleam- 
ing amongst  the  more  sober  birds,  caught 
Miss  Day's  eyes  as  the  procession  came 
to  a  stand  in  the  compound.  She  guessed 
the  new  comer  to  be  her  cousin,  and  in 
an  instant  all  her  doubts  and  dread  dis- 
appeared, for  though  he  was  by  no  means 
prepossessing  according  to  school-girl 
ideas  of  a  gentleman,  yet  he  was  of  her 
own  blood,  and  she  was  no  longer  deso- 
late. 

"  So  you've  come  ?  "  he  cried,  going  up 
to  his  cousin,  but  not  offering  his  hand, 
and  his  cheeks  colouring  like  a  bashful 
girl's.  "  I  heard  of  you  from  some 
coolies  who  passed  you  day  before  yes- 
terday. Fve  sent  to  tell  mother,  she's 
only  three  marches  off,  and  father  will 
turn  up  some  day,  but  I  came  on  sharp, 
and  brought  something  to  eat ;  there's 
never  anything  fit  to  eat  here,  unless  I 
kill  it." 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,"  she  an- 
swered ;  and  not  noticing  his  remissness, 
she  held  out  her  hand  for  his.  He  grew 
crimson,  hesitated  for  a  second,  and  then 
thrust  his  hand  into  hers  with  an  air  of 
desperation  ;  it  was  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  had  shaken  a  lady's  hand. 

He  looked  round  him  afterwards  de- 
fiantly, as  if  he  expected  to  see  derision 
on  his  servants'  faces,  and  was  prepared 
to  resent  it.  Frances  guessed  nothing : 
had  he  come  on  the  scene  as  she  had  ex- 
pected, awaiting  her  arrival  and  eager  to 
receive  her,  she  would  have  been  quizzi- 
cal and  distant  as  most  girls  would  be 
with  such  an  uncouth  young  man  ;  but  he 
had  appeared  in  her  sore  distress,  and 
would  have  been  welcome  had  he  been 
ten  times  queerer;  as  it  was,  therefore, 
she  accepted  him  unquestionably,  and 
could  see  no  flaw  in  him. 

"  It  will  soon  be  dark,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  haven't  unpacked  anything.  I  didn't 
like  to  go  into  the  house,  it  is  so  — —  "  she 
stopped  suddenly.  He  went  on  with  her 
speech  : 

"  So  miserable,  I  suppose  you  mean.  — 
Well  you  can't  expect  London  drawing- 
rooms  up  here  ;  but  when  mother  is  at 
home,  it  looks  better,  she  sticks  things 
over  the  chairs,  and  pulls  out  bits  of 
crockery  and  all  that."  As  he  spoke  he 
was  looking  at  her  keenly,  and  when  he 
ended  his  words,  his  eyes  continued  their 
scrutiny. 

"Well?"  she  said,  laughing,  " what  is 
amiss,  do  I  look  so  untidy  ?  " 

**  JSo,"  he  said,  gravely  j   "  Fm  think- 
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ing  you  are  too  fine  a  lady  to 
here." 

Now  she  had  been  intending  to  open 
a  box  and  take  out  a  certain  very  pretty 
blue  gown  that  very  evening,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  her  cousin,  but  his  grave 
manner  alarmed  her. 

"This  is  my  old  travelling  dress,"  she 
answered,  meekly  ;  "  I  was  ashamed  of 
keeping  it  on  all  day,  now  that  I  have 
reached  home." 

"  You  are  too  fine  for  us,"  he  replied  ; 
"wait  till  you  see  mother." 

However,  Frances  attempted  no  further 
adornment  that  evening  ;  indeed,  the 
sight  of  the  dark,  dilapidated  room  which 
her  cousin  pointed  out  as  hers,  depressed 
her  too  much  to  permit  her  to  remain  in 
it  long  enough.  He  came  in  and  arranged 
her  boxes.     • 

"  Don't  push  them  nearer  the  wall,"  he 
said  ;  "  musk  rats  don't  smell  nice  to 
some  folks,  though  I  always  keep  a  skin 
of  one  in  my  handkerchief.  I  like  the 
scent,  and  if  they  once  go  over  any- 
thing, you  never  get  rid  of  the  smell. 
They  most  keep  to  the  side  of  the  room, 
so  if  you  keep  clear  of  the  walls,  you're 
all  right.  Ah,  you  mustn't  hang  that  on 
the  walls  ;  don't  you  know  scorpions  are 
always  about  ?     Pull  your  bed  further  out 

—  and  you'd  best  shut  that  window, 
snakes  might  get  in  there,  and  it's  quick 
work  if  one  finds  you  off  guard." 

She  looked  horrified. 

"  Do  snakes  come  inside  ?"  she  asked. 

He  laughed.     "  Don't  they,  that's   all  ; 

—  did  you  notice  those  pickled  ones  in 
the  other  room  ?  Mother  smashed  their 
heads  ;  she  found  one  coiled  round  the 
leg  of  her  bed,  and  the  other  under 
father's  pillow." 

A  good  night's  rest  which  Miss  Day 
had  in  spite  of  her  fears  made  all  around 
her  appear  in  a  much  more  favourable 
light  next  day,  and  as  there  was  every 
probability  of  her  aunt's  return  she  was 
hopeful  and  lively  again.  The  blue  dress 
was  worn  and  John  Day's  eyes  hardly 
left  his  fair  companion  during  breakfast : 
at  last  his  thoughts  found  vent  in  words. 

"  What's  the  use  of  decking  yourself 
out  like  that  ?" 

"Like  what  ?" 

"  Why,  all  those  furbelow  things  ; 
there's  no  tomasha  going  on  —  you'd 
better  put  on  something  sensible." 

"  Tomasha  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  why  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  don't  know  what  a  tomasha  is  —  per- 
haps you  don't  know  what  a  burra  din  is, 
then?" 
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"  No,  I  don't." 

The  young  man  stared.  "  I  thought 
any  Yahoo  knew  that,"  he  said,  con- 
temptuously. 

"  Yes,  but  then  I'm  not  a  Yahoo,"  she 
answered,  guessing  the  meaning  of  the 
word  by  the  contempt  in  his  tones. 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "  That's 
sharp,"  he  cried.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  you've 
come,  and  I'm  glad  you  dress  up  like 
that :  mother  never  has  new  clothes ; 
but  you'll  never  like  living  here  all  your 
life."  "  ^ 

All  her  life  !  She  looked  grave,  and 
yet  this  must  be  her  home  until  the 
knight  of  her  school-girl  dreams  came  to 
take  her  out  into  the  busy  brilliant  world. 

"No,"  she  replied;  "but  that's  not 
likely." 

"Isn't  it?  why,  your  monfey  is  in  this 
business  and, — come,  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing, for  you  are  not  very  missish  and 
won't  be  huffed.  Father  and  mother 
think  you  and  I  might  marry  and  keep 
our  money  together.  But,  you  needn't 
fire  up,  —  I  see  I  shouldn't  suit  you,  and 
you  are  too  grand  for  me." 

Frances's  face  was  painfully  burning. 
She  remained  silent  some  time,  growing 
hotter  and  hotter,  —  then  she  looked  her 
cousin  boldly  in  the  face.  "You've 
spoken  out,"  she  said,  "so  I'll  tell  you 
something  that  I  did  not  mean  to  tell 
any  one  yet.  I  have  promised  to  marry 
some  one  who  came  out  in  the  same  ship 
with  me." 

"  I'm  blowed  !  "  he  cried,  pushing  his 
chair  back  and  sticking  both  hands  in 
his  hair  in  intense  amazement.  "What, 
a  baby  like  you  already  promised  !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  forget.  I'm 
eighteen,"  she  exclaimed,  angrily. 

"And  who  is  it  ?"  he  continued,  treat- 
ing the  matter  as  a  good  joke,  while  at 
the  same  moment  he  suddenly  felt  an 
intense  desire  to  cut  the  favoured  suitor 
out. 

"You'll  know  in  time,"  she  replied, 
with  dignity. 

"  How  long  a  time  ?  " 

"  When  lie  gets  his  company." 

"What,  is  he  only  a  subaltern?  — 
pooh  ! " 

Frances  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the 
roon. 

John  Day  remained  silently  gazing 
after  her ;  at  last  he  got  up  and  went  off 
to  the  servants'  quarters,  where  he 
soothed  himself  by  giving  his  groom  a 
horsewhipping  for  neglecting  some  work. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  the  sky  was  of 
deepest  cloudless   blue,  the  lofty  range 


of  snow  mountains  stood  up  against 
distinctly  white  as  if  only  ten  instead  of 
forty  miles  lay  between  them  and  Bahut- 
burrakhud.  The  glowing  beauty  of  earth 
and  sky  soon  restored  Frances's  equa- 
nimity, and  after  luncheon  she  made 
friendly  overtures  to  her  cousin,  which 
were  graciously  accepted.  He  took  her 
to  the  tea-gardens,  and  showed  her  acre 
on  acre  of  tea  shrubs  almost  ready  for 
picking,  and  explained  to  her  the  different 
processes.  He  spoke  well  because  he 
understood  the  subject.  Shooting  and 
tea-growing  were  the  two  matters  on 
which  he  could  talk  fluently,  on  all  other 
things  he  was  stupid  and  ignorant.  Of 
the  world  of  art  and  science,  of  polite 
literature  and  modern  progress,  he  knew 
nothing ;  his  twenty-four  years  had  been 
spent  in  these  mountain  solitudes,  and 
he  had  never  seen  a  railway  or  steam- 
boat. Calcutta  and  London  held  about 
an  equal  distance  in  his  hazy  ideas  of 
geography,  and  the  greatest  person  he 
had  ever  seen  was  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Province,  of  whom  he  was  accustomed 
to  speak  as  of  a  king.  Among  the  tea- 
gardens,  therefore,  John  Day  showed  to 
advantage,  and  the  afternoon  passed 
quickly  and  pleasantly  enough.  As  the 
cousins  returned  towards  home,  Joha 
suddenly  seized  his  companion's  arm  and 
pointed  below  with  a  whispered  exclama- 
tion. 

For  an  instant  she  saw  nothing  but  the 
mountain  side,  intersected  just  below 
them  by  the  rugged  narrow  road,  but  as 
her  eyes  went  further  she  beheld  what 
made  her  turn  deadly  pale  and  inclined  her 
to  run  to  the  bungalow,  therein  to  barri- 
cade herself.  Not  fifty  yards  beyond  the 
road,  amongst  boulders  of  rock  and 
bushes  of  tall  silvery  pampas,  stood  a 
large  tiger ;  his  head  was  turned  away, 
and  his  ears  being  cocked  and  his  tail 
gently  waving  showed  him  to  be  eyeing 
some  intended  prey.  John's  grasp  tight- 
ened on  her  arm  and  kept  her  still  ;  he 
was  keenly  excited.  "  Listen,"  he  whis- 
pered ;  "  climb  up  the  hill  to  the  house 
quick  as  you  can  and  bring  me  my  rifle  ; 
it  is  ready  loaded."  But  just  as  she  was 
beginning  to  protest  she  would  rather 
face  a  tiger  than  touch  a  loaded  rifle,  a 
quick  sharp  report  was  heard,  and  the 
huge  beautiful  beast  gave  a  great  bound, 
and  then  stood  for  an  instant,  with  head 
well  up  and  dilated  nostrils,  till  another 
shot  rang  fiercely  through  the  silent  air 
and  laid  him  low. 

John  watched  with  bated  breath,  and 
Frances  shut  her  eyes  and  began  to  cry ; 
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the  beast  shook  the  bushes  amongst 
which  it  hiy,  but  it  never  rose  again.  A 
third  ball  came  whizzing  into  its  side, 
and  then  three  or  four  natives  cautiously 
approached  the  place.  John  scrambled 
down  the  boulders,  crying  to  the  men  to 
keep  off,  and  thus  left  to  herself,  PVances 
took  to  her  heels  and  flew  for  safety  to 
the  bungalow. 

Standing  in  the  verandah  ready  to  fly 
inside,  she  presently  beheld  another 
arrival,  —  a  little  gentleman  —  an  elderly 
likeness  of  John  Day —  who  came  march- 
ing up  the  path,  followed  by  his  pony 
and  servants,  the  procession  altogether 
similar  to  that  which  had  followed  the 
young  man,  only  that  the  main  figure 
affected  the  military  style  and  wore  a 
forage  cap  and  a  long  military  cloak. 

Frances  could  have  fancied  it  was  John 
again.  It  was  the  new  comer  who  had 
killed  the  tiger,  evidently,  for  the  man 
behind  him  carried  a  rifle. 

Coming  close  to  the  house  the  gentle- 
man grew  rosy  and  nervous,  and  Frances 
attentively  regarding  him  saw  with 
amazement  that  his  hair  was  braided  like 
a  woman's,  and  that  his  face  and  manner 
were  extremely  effeminate ;  in  fact,  a 
lengthened  scrutiny  convinced  her  it  was 
a  woman  not  a  man  who  approached. 
The  voice  was  unmistakable. 

"  My  dear  niece,"  it  said,  "  I  am  your 
Aunt  Louisa." 

Just  as  John  had  hesitated,  so  did  Mrs. 
Day  hesitate  to  shake  hands  when  Fran- 
ces held  hers  out. 

Here  was  a  woman  who  had  just  killed 
a  tiger,  who  feared  not  to  travel  alone  in 
these  awful  solitudes,  and  whose  dress 
consisted  of  old  military  clothes  belong- 
ing to  her  husband,  yet  abashed  and  ner- 
vous in  face  of  a  young  English  girl.  A 
tiger  was  a  less  formidable  creature  to 
her  than  a  strange  Englishwoman,  and 
yet  she  had  once  been  a  dainty  county 
belle. 

"  Did  you  ?  "  Frances  stammered  in 
dismay  ;  "  did  you  fire  that  gun  just 
now  ? " 

Mrs.  Day  blushed  deeper. 

"  I  never  had  a  chance  at  a  tiger  be- 
fore," she  replied  ;  "  I  never  saw  one  in 
all  these  years  so  near  the  house.  Of 
course  I've  seen  their  footprints,  yes, 
even  liere  close  to  the  house,  but  I  hardly 
hoped  to  kill  this  one.  John's  keeping 
the  men  off  till  they  are  sure  he's  dead. 
I  will  give  you  two  of  the  claws  for  a 
brooch." 

Frances  shuddered  with  schoolgirl  af- 
fectation.    Mrs.  Day  meantime  took  off 


her  cloak  and  showed  a  woman's  gown  — 
short  certainly  but  still  a  gown — under- 
neath it,  and  called  for  a  cup  of  tea.  She 
was  a  little,  attenuated,  prematurely  old 
woman,  though  she  was  not  much  past 
forty,  and  her  small  thin  face,  with  its 
restless  yet  sad  brown  eyes,  was  tanned 
and  wrinkled. 

"  Your  room  is  the  room  you  were  born 
in,"  she  said,  sipping  her  tea  as  she  seated 
herself  on  the  ground  like  a  native. 
"  Your  poor  mother  died  in  it.  Dear  me, 
it  all  seems  like  yesterday,  though  it  is 
eighteen  years  ago.  I'll  show  you  the 
khud  some  day  over  which  your  father 
fell  and  was  killed.  It  was  fortunate 
your  uncle  had  a  fancy  for  tea-planting, 
and  was  willing  to  settle  here,  or  your 
share  wouldn't  have  fared  so  well.  I 
didn't  like  the  idea  at  all,  it  was  so  much 
pleasanter  being  with  the  regiment,  but 
now  I  wouldn't  go  and  live  in  a  town  on 
any  account.  You'll  like  this  life  as  much 
as  I  do  when  you  learn  to  shoot  and  ride. 
I've  been  here  twenty  years." 

"  Oh  !  "  was  Frances's  only  comment. 

Mrs.  Day  looked  furtively  at  her  and 
then  added,  "  You  are  very  like  your 
mother,  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl." 

Softened  by  the  implied  compliment, 
Frances  felt  more  amiably  disposed  to- 
wards her  peculiar  companion,  and  smiled 
at  her  affectionately.  In  its  turn  the 
wrinkled  face  softened  and  beamed,  and 
Mrs.  Day  went  on  — 

"  Sometimes  I've  been  here  alone  for 
weeks,  until  I  learned  not  to  be  so  cow- 
ardly, and  to  go  with  your  uncle  to  the 
other  plantation  ;  the  road  is  very  nasty 
though,  and  sometimes  I  feel  afraid  even 
now.  Our  nearest  neighbour  is  thirty- 
five  miles  off,  and  we  never  see  any  white 
face,  unless  it  is  an  occasional  officer  on  a 
shooting  excursion,  and  we  have  to  send 
forty  miles  for  our  letters  ;  but  one  gets 
accustomed  to  everything." 

"  But,  aunt,  how  dull  it  must  be." 

"  Not  with  a  husband,"  Mrs.  Day  said, 
markedly.  "  One  good  companion  is  bet- 
ter than  a  stationful  of  gadding  and  gos- 
siping acquaintances.  Captain  Day  and 
I  are  quite  content  with  each  other,  and 
by-and-by  I  hope  John  will  marry,  and 
then  we  shall  be  quite  gay." 

"  Is  John  going  to  be  married  ?  "  Fran- 
ces asked,  with  seeming  innocence. 

Mrs.  Day  blushed,  it  was  a  difficult 
question. 

"  Of  course  he  will  marry  some  time  or 
other,"  she  said,  after  a  little  pause.  "  He 
will  be  well  off,  and  he  is  such  a  favourite 
that  he  may  expect  to  marry  well.     He's 
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considered    the   best    shot    in    the   dis- 
trict." 

"  Does  he  go  about  a  great  deal  ?  " 

"Well,  he  has  been  to  Nynee  Tal,  to  a 
ball  there,  and  he  was  asked  to  lunch  by 
the  colonel  commanding  the  depot  there, 
but  he  doesn't  dance.  There's  nothing 
effeminate  about  him,  and  he  doesn't  care 
for  silly  girls  ;  he  looks  more  for  sterling 
worth." 

"  But,  aunt  —  where  do  you  get  your 
clothes  ? " 

"  Oh,  you  don't  want  many  here  ;  I 
dare  say  you  have  brought  enough  to  last 
you  a  lifetime.  Do  people  in  England 
wear  such  beautiful  gowns  as  that  you 
have  on  at  home  ?  It  is  fit  for  a  ball,  my 
dear." 

"  And  you  have  no  papers  and  books  .''  " 
Frances  asked,  after  assuring  her  aunt 
her  gown  was  only  an  everyday  affair. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  often  have  a  newspaper, 
and  when  sportsmen  find  their  way  here 
they  generally  leave  us  a  novel  they  have 
had  with  them  ;  but  one  doesn't  care  for 
reading,  there  is  always  so  much  to  be 
done." 

"  So  much  to  be  done  7 "  Frances 
echoed. 

"  Yes  ;  if  I  don't  feed  the  poultry  and 
the  sheep,  the  cows,  and  horses,  and  pigs, 
myself,  twice  a  day,  the  chances  are  the 
food  will  be  stolen.  Then  there  is  our 
own  food  to  give  out  every  day,  and  often 
I  have  to  cook  it,  for  our  servants  take 
French  leave,  and  we  have  to  replace  them 
by  coolies  who  know  nothing.  There  is 
plenty  of  mending,  too,  for  no  Dirzee  will 
come  to  us  ;  these  stupid  natives  are  so 
fond  of  bazaar  life,  they  think  they  ought 
to  have  extra  pay  to  live  with  us,  so  alto- 
gether I  should  be  quite  put  out  if  visit- 
ors often  came." 

That  evening  Captain  Day  came  home  ; 
he  said  it  was  rather  inconvenient  return- 
ing so  soon,  and  he  had  ridden  fifty-seven  i 
miles  that  day  to  welcome  his  niece.  He 
was  very  polite  to  Frances,  and  looked, 
though  his  dress  was  rather  dirtier  and 
shabbier  than  his  son's,  a  gentleman. 
His  son  had  not  inherited  his  shy  manner 
from  his  father.  Captain  Day  had  a  de- 
cided, positive  manner  ;  one  knew  at  the 
first  interview  with  him  that  his  will  was 
strong,  and  meant  to  be  law.  Frances 
felt,  before  she  went  to  bed,  too,  that  with 
all  his  courtesy  he  would  brook  no  contra- 
diction ;  and  knowing  this  she  felt  trou- 
bled as  to  how  he  would  allow  of  her  en- 
gagement, for  Captain  Day  was  her  sole 
guardian  and  trustee.  Should  he  insist 
on  her  marrying  his  son,  how  could  she 


flatly  rebel  here   in  these  strange  wilds, 
entirely  under  his  control  ! 

He  was  very  merry  over  his  wife's 
"bag"  as  he  called  it,  declared  he  should 
send  a  notice  of  her  prowess  to  the 
"  Pioneer,"  and  protested  the  tiger  should 
be  stuffed  and  handed  down  as  an  heif- 
loom.  The  married  couple  were  on  curi- 
ous terms  ;  he  called  her  "  Day,"  and 
consulted  her  as  he  would  consult  a  man, 
arguing  the  point  with  sharpness  and 
roughness.  To  his  son  he  was  as  a  su- 
perior being  ;  John  never  ventured  to 
contest  a  matter  with  his  father,  while  to 
his  mother  he  was  determined  and  down- 
right. The  Captain  took  the  trouble  next 
day  to  take  his  niece  round  the  tea-gar- 
dens and  into  his  office,  where  he  did  his 
best  to  inform  her  how  far  her  interests 
were  involved  in  the  property. 

"  So  long  as  your  money  remains  here," 
he  said,  "■  you  are  sure  of  an  increasing 
capital,  for  every  year  improves  our  busi- 
ness. I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to 
make  you  wish  to  withdraw  it,  for  it  will 
be  as  unsatisfactory  to  you  as  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  me." 

Now  was  the  time  for  Frances  to  have 
spoken  of  that  young  subaltern  to  whom 
she  had  promised  herself,  but  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  subaltern,  besides  something 
in  her  uncles  manner,  withheld  and 
frightened  her.  When  her  lover  got  his 
company,  she  thought,  then  she  could 
speak  with  greater  boldness  ;  she  would 
be  older  then,  more  at  home  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  and,  if  they  really  had 
any  desire  for  John  to  marry  her,  they 
would  be  aware  the  young  man  himself 
did  not  wish  her  to  be  his  wife.  But  the 
young  man  himself  was  rapidly  changing 
his  mind  concerning  his  cousin  ;  her 
youth  and  beauty  were  too  pleasant  to  be 
slighted  or  overlooked.  Life  at  Bahutbur- 
rakhud  had  become  wonderfully  brighter 
since  her  advent ;  forriierly  it  had  been 
his  sole  pleasure  to  go  out  shooting,  and 
an  unpleasant  necessity  to  return  to  the 
bungalow,  but  now,  after  exciting  stalks 
after  game,  he  turned'  homewards  with 
alacrity,  and  as  eagerly  looked  for  the 
flutter  of  his  cousin's  pretty  muslins  as 
':  he  had  tracked  the  foot-prints  of  a  khakur. 
\  Frances  soon  accustomed  herself  to  the 
I  brusquerie  of  the  young  man,  to  the  odd- 
i  ities  of  his  mother,  and  to  the  monotony 
I  of  the  daily  life,  and  all  through  the 
!  glowing,  glorious  spring  she  was  happy  as 
only  an  inexperienced  girl  can  be.  Yet 
she  never  heard  from  her  lover.  John  Day 
asked  her  once  why  "  that  fellow"  didn't 
write;  "Can't  he  afford  the  postage?" 
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he  added  rudely.  She  explained,  with- 
out being  angry  at  his  taunt,  they  had 
decided  not  to  correspond  till  he  was  in 
a  position  to  speak  to  her  uncle.  "  We 
are  engaged,"  she  added  with  becoming 
dignity,  "  and  nothing  can  ever  part  us  ; 
so  what's  the  use  of  our  going  on  writ- 
ing ?  " 

John  looked  at  her  with  a  sarcastic 
smile  on  his  plain  face. 

"Perhaps  it's  as  well,"  he  said  pres- 
ently, "for  I  don't  see  how  you  could 
ever  get  his  letters,  or  post  yours.  Fa- 
ther manages  to  get  some  now  and  then 
when  he's  anywhere  near  Nynee  Tal,  but 
mother  never  writes  to  any  one  because 
she  has  nothing  to  write  about,  and  I  — 
well,  I  never  wrote  a  letter  in  my  life, 
except  from  school  to  mother." 

"  Oh,  you've  been  to  school  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  have,  but  no  further  than 
Nynee  Tal.  I  shall  go  to  England  some 
day  ;  I  want  to  see  the  Thames  Tunnel 
and  Astley's  Circus." 

Frances  had  never  been  to  London, 
and  her  ideas  concerning  it  were  not 
much  more  enlightened  than  John's,  so 
this  was  a  common  subject  of  interest 
between  them. 

After  that  first  day  Mrs.  Day  was  not 
at  all  communicative.  She  was  busy  all 
day,  and  rarely  spoke  anything  but  Hin- 
dustanee  ;  she  never  read,  never  wrote, 
never  did  any  but  the  coarsest  needle- 
work. There  was  nothing  in  common 
between  the  two  ladies  who  were  thus 
thrown  together,  yet  they  accepted  each 
other  without  question.  Frances  was 
never  rebuked  or  advised,  and  never 
having  known  tenderer  care  than  that  of 
a  schoolmistress,  she  missed  no  affec- 
tionate solicitude,  nor  grieved  that  their 
tastes  were  so  opposed. 

But  when  the  weather  broke  up  ;  when 
for  days  and  nights  thunder  reverberated 
amongst  the  mountains  ;  when  murky 
clouds  hid  the  pure  white  range  ;  when 
sudden  gusts  of  wind  rushed  up  and 
round  the  valleys,  threatening  to  tear  the 
house  from  its  rocky  ledge  ;  when  del- 
uges of  rain  poured  down  on  the  roof 
and  made  small  pools  in  every  room  in 
the  bungalow  ;  when  the  servants  crept 
shivering  about  their  daily  work,  miser- 
able in  their  comfortless  poverty  ;  when 
heavy  fogs  wrapt  all  nature  up  from  sight, 
and  Hashes  of  lightning  literally  seared 
the  air  ;  when  sudden  heat  set  in  and 
solemn  stillness  fell  on  all  nature  —  pre- 
cursors of  earthquake  shocks  ;  when  the 
peculiar  cracking  and  rocking  of  the 
earth  woke  the  girl  to  an  overwhelming 


horror  ;  when  the  rains  fairly  set  in  and, 
for  weeks,  walking  was  an  impossibility, 
and  day  after  day  of  pour-down  rain 
steadily  continued,  till  the  streamlet  in 
the  valley  beneath  became  a  mighty  tor- 
rent, and  hundreds  of  waterfalls  dashed 
down  the  hill  sides  ;  when  the  jungle  was 
alive  with  leeches,  which  even  obtruded 
themselves  into  the  house  ;  when  every 
piece  of  rock,  every  inch  of  ground,  every 
branch  of  every  tree,  were  covered  with 
a  growth  of  ferns  and  mosses  and 
orchids,  and  even  boots  and  clothes  be- 
came productive  of  curious  vegetable  life, 
—  then  Frances's  spirits  broke  down,  and 
she  told  herself  that  sooner  than  remain 
at  Bahutburrakhud  for  another  rainy  sea- 
son, she  would  forfeit  her  birthright. 
Never  a  change,  but  from  the  mouldy 
ruins  to  the  dank  wet  verandah  ;  never  a 
face,  but  the  ordinary  ones  of  her  rela- 
tions ;  never  a  word  from  the  outer 
world,  for  even  Captain  Day  was  con- 
strained to  stay  at  home  in  the  wet  sea- 
son, shooting  and  journeying  being  alike 
difficult  ;  no  books,  no  music,  no  possi- 
ble amusement  of  any  sort  or  kind,  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  might  and  majesty  of 
storm  and  tempest  preying  on  her  imag- 
inative mind  and  overwhelming  it  with 
horrors.  The  sounds  that  were  hardly 
noticed  by  her  relations  were  knells  of 
doom  to  her.  Her  dreams  were  frig'Uful. 
She  cried  herself  to  sleep  as  the  storm 
raged  outside,  and  awoke  in  terror  to 
listen  to  the  howl  of  the  leopard,  the 
maniacal  cry  of  the  hyena,  the  yapping  of 
the  jackal,  and  the  moaning  of  the  owls. 
One  night  her  aunt  came  excitedly  to  her 
bed-side. 

"  Get  up,  get  up,"  she  cried  :  "  there's  a 
splendid  sight  in  the  compound  —  no  less 
than  nine  bears.  Jack  is  loading  our 
guns.  We  can  have  some  first-rate  sport, 
for  the  moon  is  up  !  " 

It  was  a  strange  sight,  a  great  deal 
stranger  than  pleasant,  Frances  thought, 
as  she  peeped  out  into  the  watery  moon- 
light, and  saw  the  great  black  figures  of 
the  beasts  moving  amongst  the  few  vege- 
tables the  terraced  garden  boasted. 

"  One  gets  from  twenty  to  thirty  quarts 
of  grease  from  one  bear,"  Mr.  Day  ex- 
plained ;  "  77iy  first  shot,  John  ;  you  follow 
fire." 

Another  night  a  horrible  roar  alarmed 
her,  and  in  the  morning  John  showed  her 
the  huge  foot-prints  of  a  tiger  close  to  the 
servants'  houses. 

"  He  tried  to  get  into  the  sheep  house,'' 
John  said,  "and  must  have  put  his  paw 
on  the  groat  spikes  of  iron,  for  there  are 
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spots  of  blood  close  by 
him  roar." 

Her  nerves  had  become  very  trouble- 
some when  at  last  the  rains  began  to 
slacken  ;  her  brilliant  English  complex- 
ion was  pale,  and  her  voice  had  lost  its 
mirth  and  clearness.  John  saw  the 
change,  and  cunningly  worked  upon  it. 

"  If  I'd  my  way,"  he  said,  "  I'd  never 
stay  here  in  the  rains  ;  John  Chinaman 
can  manage  for  a  time  alone  quite  well. 
I  would  take  a  house  at  Nynee  Tal  and 
go  in  for  fun." 

"  What  prevents  you  ?  "  Frances 
asked. 

"■  Oh!  I  mean  if  I'd  a  wife.  I  wouldn't 
care  to  go  alone  ;  but  this  place  is  nice 
enough  in  the  fine  season  ;  it  agreed  with 
you  splendidly,  didn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "but  I'd  rather  die 
than  live  my  life  here  always." 

She  spoke  with  such  energy  that  her 
cousin  coloured  with  vexation. 

"  Look  at  mother  !  "  he  said  sulkily  ; 
''she's  lived  here  always,  and  she's  well 
enough,  isn't  she  .-* — except,  of  course, 
she  can't  get  all  the  fashions  ;  but  you 
can  at  Nynee  Tal." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  your  mother  for  all  the 
world  !  "  she  said,  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence that  the  absurdity  of  the  remark 
was  lost  upon  her  companion,  who  re- 
plied with  equal  naivetd,  "  Thank  God 
you  are  not  my  mother." 

She  laughed.  "  You  are  buried  alive 
here,"  she  continued  —  "  pray  what  would 
you  do  if  you  were  very  ill  ?  " 

"Die  or  recover,"  he  answered,  "and 
save  a  doctor's  bill." 

"  And  how  could  one  be  buried  sup- 
pose one  died  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  particular  you  could 
be  carried  into  Nynee  Tal,  it's  only  three 
days'  march  ;  but  when  I  die  I  hope  I 
shall  be  buried  in  the  garden  here,  it's  so 
nice  and  quiet." 

"  Oh,  John  !  "  she  cried,  "  you  don't 
know  what  life  is  ;  w/ij'  don't  you  go  to 
England  ;  you  don't  know  what  nice 
houses,  what  comfort  and  pleasure  there 
are  there." 

He  gathered  a  heap  of  little  stones  and 
threw  them  one  by  one  slowly  over  the 
steep  side  of  the  mountain,  for  they  were 
standing  on  the  road  looking  down  into 
and  over  the  forest  of  rhododendrons  and 
oaks  which  clothed  the  precipice — then 
John  said,  without  looking  at  his  com- 
panion. 

"  I'll  go  to  England  on  my  marriage 
tour  if  you  go  with  me,  not  unless  !  " 

"  Why,  John  !  "  she  cried,  half  laugh- 
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ing,  "how  can  3^ou  be  so  silly  when 
know  I'm  engaged  ?     Besides  you  said  I 
shouldn't   suit  you    any  more    than  you 
would  suit  me — so  don't  talk  such  stuff  !  " 

"  People  change  their  minds,"  he  con- 
tinued, still  looking  away  ;  "  besides  it 
would  save  a  lot  of  bother  if  we  married, 
and  father  would  be  pleased." 

"  You  ignore  altogether  the  fact  of  my 
engagement !  " 

"Oh,  I  reckon  nothing  of  that — you 
flirted  for  want  of  something  better  to  do, 
and  he,  I  dare  say,  got  wind  of  your 
money,  not  but  that  "  —  he  added,  more 
politely  —  "any  fellow,  even  a  Commis- 
sioner, might  be  glad  to  have  such  a  pret- 
ty girl  as  you  are.  I  know  what  officers 
are.  I  shouldn't  wonder  your  friend  is 
engaged  to  some  one  else  by  this  time." 

She  indignantly  denied  the  possibility. 

"  Till  I  hear  he  is  false  from  his  own 
lips,"  she  cried,  "  I  shall  consider  myself 
his  promised  wife  ;  "  and  so  saying  she 
turned  and  walked  away. 

"  You'd  best  make  up  your  mind,"  John 
exclaimed  :  "  father  always  has  his  way  ; 
you'd  best  make  up  your  mind  to  have  no 
more  to  say  to  that  chap." 

She  was  very  angry  as  she  walked 
home  ;  she  had  begun  to  like  John,  to 
consider  him  her  friend  because  he  knew 
her  secret,  and  she  rather  enjoyed  the 
clumsy  flirtation  he  carried  on  ;  not  for 
one  instant  had  she  calculated  that  he 
who  had  declared  her  not  to  be  to  his 
liking  as  a  wife  would  become  a  formida- 
ble enemy ;  his  assurance  had  been  her 
safeguard  should  his  father  really  desire 
their  marriage,  and  then  she  began  to  re- 
gret the  precaution  she  had  taken  of  not 
corresponding  with  her  lover.  If  she 
could  but  write  to  him  she  should  be 
comforted,  but  she  had  herself  placed  the 
veto  against  it,  and  now  she  could  do 
nothing  to  convince  her  cousin  she  was 
unchangeable.  An  Army  List  might  tell 
her  where  the  regiment  was  stationed, 
but  to  find  an  Army  List  at  Bahutburra- 
khud  was  about  as  likely  as  to  see  that 
day's  issue  of  the  Tmi^s.  She  was  to  all 
intents  a  prisoner  and  an  exile  in  these 
horrid  wilds. 

"  Do  you  never  go  to  any  town,  aunt  ?  " 
she  asked  ;  "is  there  no  chance  of  get- 
ting books  or  papers  anywhere .''  What 
shall  we  do  when  the  winter  comes  ? " 

"  Do  —  why,  be  out  all  day  and  go  to 
bed  earlier  ;  besides,  winter  is  our  season. 
If  any  strangers  are  out  in  the  district  it 
is  then,  and  they  are  sure  to  come  here  ; 
your  uncle  gets  papers  sometimes  —  ask 
him  to  get  some  for  you." 
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From  The  Spectator. 
JOSAFA   BAR13AR0. 

Mr.  William  Thomas  was  a  learned 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
born  in -Wales,  and  educated  at  Oxford; 
he  studied  modern  languages  at  Bologna 
and  Padua,  was  made  Clerk  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  Edward  VI.,  who  gave  him  a  pre- 
bend of  St.  Paul's  and  a  living  in  South 
Wales,  highly  improper  promotions,  as 
he  was  not  "a  spiritual  person,"  but 
seemingly  unlikely  to  lead  him  to  the 
gallows.  '  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Thomas  was 
hanged,  for  high  treason,  in  1553.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  employment  at  Court, 
and,  according  to  Wood,  "  he  sucked  in 
damnable  principles  by  his  frequent 
conversations  with  Christopher  Goodman, 
that  violent  enemy  to  the  rule  of  women." 
When  the  proposed  Spanish  marriage 
was  exciting  wrath  and  apprehension  in 
England,  Mr.  William  Thomas  suggested 
to  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  that  it 
would  be  "a  good  devise  to  have  all 
these  perils  that  we  have  talked  of  taken 
away  with  very  little  bloodshed,  that  is 
to  say,  by  killing  of  the  Queen  ;  "  adding 
that  he  knew  one  Fitzwilliam  who  might 
be  persuaded  to  do  it,  being  "so  manly  a 
man  ;  that  he  will  not  refuse  any  peril 
that  might  come  to  his  own  person  to 
deliver  his  whole  native  country  from  so 
many  and  so  great  dangers  as  be  offered 
thereunto,  if  he  might  be  made  to  under- 
stand them."  This  conference  led  to 
active  measures,  and  to  the  condemna- 
tion and  execution  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Thomas,  a  regrettable  consummation,  for 
he  had  done  much  good  service  to  litera- 
ture, notably  in  the  translation  into  Eng- 
lish of  an  exceedingly  curious  work  by 
one  Josafa  Barbaro,  a  Venetian,  "  of 
goode  fame  and  memorie,"  who  travelled 
into  Persia,  and  other  "  barbarouse " 
places.  This  Barbaro  was  probably  an 
ancestor  of  Daniel  Barbaro,  Ambassador 
from  Venice  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
whose  report  to  the  Signory  on  English 
affairs  in  1551  is  an  interesting  and 
amusing  document.  The  young  King 
honoured  Daniel  Barbaro  by  a  grant  of  a 
part  of  his  armorial  bearings  —  the  rose 
of  England  —  and  gave  him  600  doub- 
loons on  his  departure.  William  Thomas 
executed  his  translation  of  Josafa  Bar- 
baro's  book  as  a  birthday  present  to 
Edward,  who  was,  according  to  him, 
"most  desirouse  of  all  vertuouse  knowl- 
edge." 

In  1471,  during  the  wars  between 
Venice  and  the  Turks,  Josafa  Barbaro, 


being  "  used  to  travaile,  and  of  experi- 
ence among  barbarouse  people,"  was  sent 
to  Persia  with  the  Ambassador  of  Assam- 
bei  (Hassan  Beg),  King  of  Tauris  and 
Persia,  "  who  was  come  to  Venice  to 
compfort  the  Signoria  to  folowe  the 
warres  against  the  said  Ottomanno." 
The  Ambassador  and  the  Envoy  got  on 
very  well  for  nearly  three  years,  during 
which  they  were  detained  at  Farnagosta, 
in  consequence  of  "  Ottomanno's  "  pos- 
session of  all  the  towns,  both  on  the  sea 
coast  and  inland,  so  that  they  could  not 
go  "  sauf  through  the  countrey  of  Cara- 
man  into  Persia."  In  1474,  they  had 
reached  Chesan,  and  were  nearing  the 
famous  city  of  Tauris,  when  they  were 
surprised  by  "  Corbi  "  (Kurds),  and  the 
Ambassador  and  Barbaro's  secretary 
were  slain.  For  quaintness,  acuteness, 
and  lucidity,  the  description  given  by 
Barbaro  of  his  reception  by  King  Assam- 
bei,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Court,  and  the  internal  condition  of 
Persia  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  un- 
rivalled, and  the  story  is  quite  as  amus- 
ing as  the  "Arabian  Nights."  So  effec- 
tually had  the  Corbi  robbed  Barbaro,  that 
on  his  arrival  at  Tauris,  being  sent  for 
by  the  King,  he  presented  himself  "  so 
yll  apparailed "  that  he  says,  "  I  dair 
assure  you  all  that  I  had  about  me  was 
not  worthe  ij.  ducates."  Hassan  Beg 
received  him  well,  and  promised  him 
redress,  which  promise  was  righteously 
redeemed.  The  entire  narrative  is  a 
series  of  pictures,  to  which  travellers  in 
the  present  day  have  added  little  new ; 
and  Barbaro's  descriptions  of  the  aspect 
and  resources  of  the  country  read  very 
like  those  to  which  the  Shah's  concession 
to  Baron  Renter  have  lately  given  rise. 
The  cavalcade  of  Hassan  Beg  when  he 
rode  out  "  into  the  country "  was  like 
that  of  Nasr-ed-deen  when  he  commenced 
his  pacific  invasion  of  the  West,  and  the 
following,  done  into  modern  spelling, 
would  probably  represent  an  audience  of 
the  Standard-bearer  to  the  Sun  with 
sufficient  accuracy  :  —  "  The  place  where 
I  had  access  to  the  King  was  on  this 
manner.  First,  it  had  a  gate,  within  the 
which  was  a  quadrant  of  five  paces  square, 
wherein  sat  his  chief  Estates,  that  passed 
not  eight  or  ten  in  number.  There  was 
another  gate  near  to  the  first,  in  the 
which  stood  a  porter  with  a  little  staff  in 
his  hand.  When  I  was  entered  that 
gate,  I  passed  through  a  green  garden 
like  a  meadow  full  of  truffles,  with  mud 
walls,  in  the  which  on  the  right  side  was 
a  pavement.     Further  on   there   was   a 
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lodge,  vanltwise  after  our  manner,  five 
steps  higher  than  the  aforesaid  pavement. 
In  the  midst  of  this  lodge  was  a  fountain 
like  unto  a  gutter,  always  full  of  water, 
and  in  the  entry  of  it  the  King  himself 
sat  on  a  cushion  of  cloth  of  gold,  with 
another  at  his  back  ;  and  beside  him  was 
his  buckler,  of  the  Moorish  fashion,  with 
his  scimitar  ;  and  all  the  lodge  was  laid 
with  carpets,  his  chiefest  princes  sitting 
round  about.  The  lodge  was  all  wrought 
of  mosaic,  not  so  small  as  we  [Venetians] 
use,  great  and  very  fair,  of  divers  col- 
ours. The  first  day  I  came  to  him  he 
had  divers  singers  and  players,  with  harps 
of  a  yard  long,  which  they  hold  with  the 
sharp  end  upwards  ;  and  besides  that 
lutes,  rebecks,  cymbals,  and  bagpipes,  all 
which  played  agreeably.  The  next  day 
he  sent  me  two  garments  of  silk,  that  is, 
to  wit,  a  straight  gown  furred  with  barco, 
and  a  jacket ;  a  towel  of  silk  to  gird  me, 
a  fine  piece  of  linen  called  bumbasin  to 
put  on  my  head,  and  twenty  ducats,  send- 
ing me  word  withal  that  I  should  go  to 
Maidan,  that  is,  to  wit,  to  the  market- 
place, to  see  the  tafarraj,  to  wit,  the 
play."  Here  follow  descriptions  of  the 
tafarraj,  the  processions  of  wild  beasts, 
and  wolf-fights  ;  of  the  King's  palace  ; 
of  the  solemn  and  splendid  reception 
of  the  Ambassadors  from  India,  bring- 
ing gifts,  great  dishes  of  porcelain, 
pieces  of  sandal-wood,  vessels  of  jasper, 
and  certain  strange  beasts,  whereof  one 
is  a  "giraffa,"  a  "marvellous  faire 
beaste  "  ;  of  the  rich  furred  and  jewelled 
garments  from  Yezd  ;  of  the  King's  cam- 
eos and  carpets  ;  of  the  great  sandal-wood 
gates,  set  in  gold  and  mother-of-pearl  ;  of 
the  retinues,  the  princely  state,  and  the 
extraordinary  barbarousness  of  it  all,  to 
which  the  polished  and  politic  Venetian 
was  acutely  sensitive.  He  makes  repeat- 
ed declarations  of  his  exactitude,  but  is 
prepared  for  incredulity,  and  in  one  por- 
tion of  his  narrative,  describing  Hassan 
Beg's  progress  to  Shiraz,  he  says:  — 
"Who  could  believe  that  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  people,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  some  in  the  cradle,  could  make  so 
great  and  speedy  a  voyage  [120  miles  in 
three  days],  carrying  with  them  so  much 
baggage,  and  in  so  good  order,  with  so 
much  dignity  and  pomp,  never  wanting 
bread  and  seldom  wine,  and  then  such 
plenty  of  flesh  and  fruits  and  all  thing 
necessary  ?  I  that  have  seen  it,  do  not 
only  believe,  but  also  know  it,  and  to  the 
end'  that  they  which  hereafter  may  hap- 
pen to  travel  (if  any  happen  at  all)  may 
judge  whether  I  write  true  or  not,  and 
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that  they  which  shall  never  mind  to  see 
it  may  also  believe  it,  I  shall  here  make  a 
special  declaration."  Then  follov/s  a  tru- 
ly wonderful  picture  of  the  setting-out  of 
the  enormous  cavalcade,  and  a  character- 
istic touch  of  Barbaro's  own  acuteness  : 
—  "  The  musters  were  taken,  as  well  of 
the  people  as  of  the  cattle,  on  this  wise. 
There  was  a  very  great  champaign  envi- 
roned with  horses,  so  ordered  that  each 
of  them  touched  the  other's  head,  and  the 
men  upon  them  were  partly  armed  and 
partly  unarmed,  comprehending  about 
thirty  miles  in  circuit,  within  which  order 
they  all  stood  from  the  morning  until 
sunset.  Then  passed  one  surveying  and 
making  a  reckoning  of  them,  by  calling 
for  the  captains'  names,  and  considering 
the  number  whether  it  was  in  order.  And 
then  passed  on.  Wherefore  I  took  my 
servant  with  me  and  passed  through  them 
apace,  reckoning  with  beans  what  num- 
bers I  found,  using  for  every  fifty  to  let  a 
bean  fall  into  my  pocket.  And  when  the 
musters  were  past,  I  made  my  reckoning, 
and  found  the  numbers  and  qualities  of 
these  things  to  be  after  the  order  that  I 
shall  describe."  He  then  gives  the  cata- 
logue, and  a  very  curious  description  of 
the  tents  and  horse-trappings,  concluding 
thus:  —  "Where  the  Prince  rideth,  there 
go  before  him  five  horses  and  more, 
which  have  also  their  scouts  before  them, 
with  certain  square  ensigns,  which  cry- 
ing, '  Make  room  !  make  room  ! '  to  the  mi 
all  men  give  way."  The  whole  story,  so 
grand,  so  minute,  precise,  and  humorous, 
conveys  an  extraordinary  sense  of  sover- 
eign barbarous  power,  and  a  kind  of 
splendid  childishness  accompanying  it 
which  Barbaro  sedately  notes.  He  was 
incessantly  observing,  perpetually  pick- 
ing up  bits  of  information  of  no  value  to 
the  original  possessors,  but  of  great  price 
to  him  ;  and  he  preserved  throughout  an 
unmixed  and  unmoved  contempt  for  the 
heathen  "  Macomettanes,"  at  whose  hands 
"pore  Christen  men,"  not  envoys,  had  so 
much  to  endure.  In  1478  he  endeav- 
oured to  get  back  to  Venice  by  way  of 
Tartary,  but  was  prevented  by  the'  "  greate 
warres,"  so  he  returned  to  Tauris,  and 
there  found  a  state  of  things  which  he 
describes  with  much  simplicity  :  —  "  King 
Assambdi  was  so  sick  that  the  night  of 
the  Epiphany  following  he  died,  leaving 
four  sons,  three  by  one  mother,  and  one 
by  another.  -  The  same  night  the  three 
whole  brethren  strangled  the  fourth  half- 
brother,  being  a  young  man  of  twenty 
years,  and  then  parted  the  State  amongst 
them.     Then    did    the    second    brother 
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cause  the  eldest  to  be  slain,  and  so  re- 1 
mained   he    king,   iri  such    sort    that    he  j 
reigneth  even  to  this  present.     Where- 
fore, seeing  all  things  broiling,  I  that  by  I 
the  father's  leave  had   taken  good  leave 
both  of  the  father  and  the  sons,  fell  into  I 
the  company  of  an   Armenian  that  went  j 
to  Assengan,  where  he  dwelt.     And  I  had  ' 
with   me  a  boy  of   Sclavonia,  which  was 
only  left  to  me  of  all  I  had  brought  into 
that  country  with  me.     I  apparelled  my- 
self with  such  poor  and  miserable  clothes 
as   I   had,  and   rode  both  continually  and 
speedil}',   for   fear    of    those    alterations 
which   after  the  death  of    such    princes 
commonly  do  happen.     In  April  I  came 
to  Assengan,  where  I  tarried,  waiting  for 
the  caravan  that  should  go  to  Aleppo." 
There  is  a  fine  flavour  about  that  word 
"alterations  "  and  its  context. 

Not  less  interesting,  quaint,  and  hu- 
morous is  Barbaro's  account  of  his  trav- 
els in  Tana,  wliich  commenced  with  a 
wonderful  expedition,  undertaken  by  him- 
self and  six  other  Venetian  merchants,  to 
the  tumuli  in  Alania,  in  search  of  the 
treasure  supposed  to  be  concealed  in 
them.  The  narratives  of  Contarini,  and 
the  other  Italian  travellers  and  envoys, 
contained  in  the  collection  just  issued  by 
the  Hakluyt  Society,  have  greater  histor- 
ical importance —  the  chief  personage  in 
the  volume  is  Shah  Ismail  —  but  for  car- 
rying one  along  with  the  story-teller,  we 
do  not  know  a  match  for  Barbaro  except 
Defoe. 


From  The  Times  of  India. 
THE  TOWERS   OF   SILENCE. 

On  the  north-east  crest  of  Malabar 
Hill  are  situated  the  famous  Towers  of  Si- 
lence. There  are  two  approaches  to  the 
extensive  tract  of  ground  on  which  they 
are  built.  From  the  Gowalia  Tank  road 
towards  the  north  a  winding  avenue  of 
recent  construction  leads  to  the  gateway 
at  the  top,  on  which  is  an  inscription  that 
none  but  Parsees  may  enter  there.  This 
prohibition  was  rendered  necessary,  it  is 
said,  by  the  unseemly  and  inconsiderate 
conduct  of  those  who  used  formerly  to  be 
admitted  within  the  inclosure.  The  gate- 
way is  also  reached  by  a  sort  of  giant 
staircase,  half  a  mile  long,  which,  starting 
from  the  Gaumdavi  road  close  to  Back 
Bay,  comes  almost  straight  up  the  hill. 
Both  approaches  are  striking  and  pic- 
turesque. .  .  . 

The  visitor  who  has  obtained  permis- 


sion to  disregard  the  notice  at  the  en- 
trance, will  find,  on  passing  the  portals, 
that  he  is  in  a  kind  of  small  court-yard 
from  which  he  can  only  advance  by 
mounting  some  half-dozen  steps.  On  the 
right  is  the  Suggree,  a  low  stone  building 
open  on  all  sides,  in  which  prayers  are 
offered  for  the  dead.  The  chief-object  of 
having  the  courtyard  lower  than  the  level 
on  which  the  Suggree  is  built  is  to  pre- 
vent the  ceremonies  from  being  profaned 
by  the  gaze  of  unbelieving  eyes.  When 
the  mourners  are  numerous  they  group 
themselves  around  the  building,  and 
from  its  being  open  they  can,  of  course, 
see  all  that  goes  on  within,  and  take  part 
in  the  prayers.  The  dead,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  are  never  taken  within  the 
Suggree.  Between  the  Suggree  and  the 
garden  is  a  large  and  handsome  building 
with  arched  roof,  designed  to  supersede 
the  present  Suggree,  which  is  found  to 
be  inconveniently  small.  Passing  this 
new  erection  we  enter  a  beautiful  garden 
ablaze  with  flowers,  amongst  which  roses 
are  conspicuous.  Along  the  walks  are 
iron  garden  seats  of  elegant  structure 
and  European  make.  Here  the  relatives 
of  the  dead  rest  after  the  toilsome  ascent 
of  the  basalt  staircase,  and  on  subsequent 
occasions  come  to  pray.  Beyond  the 
garden  on  the  undulating  summit  of  the 
hill  looking  towards  Malabar  Point,  is  the 
park-like  grass-covered  tract  in  which,  at 
irregular  intervals,  are  the  Towers  of  Si- 
lence where  the  dead  are  laid.  The 
Towers,  of  which  there  are  six,  are  round, 
and  on  an  average  from  30  to  40  feet  high, 
and  about  as  much  in  diameter  ;  one  or 
t\yo  are,  perhaps,  higher.  They  are  sol- 
idly built  of  stone,  the  walls  being  some 
3ft.  thick,  and  they  are  all  coloured  white. 
There  is  no  window,  and  only  one  door, 
covering  a  small  aperture  about  a  third  of 
the  way  up.  To  this  aperture  access  is 
obtained  by  a  narrow  stone  causeway,  up 
which  the  dead  and  the  bier-bearers  alone 
may  venture.  So  sacred  are  the  towers 
that  no  one  except  the  bearers  who  are 
set  apart  for  the  piarpose  may  approach 
within  30  paces  of  them.  Inside  on  the 
rock  pavement  spaces  are  marked  out  on 
which  the  dead  are  placed  to  await  the 
vultures,  and  pathways  are  marked  out  for 
the  bearers  to  walk  upon  without  defiling 
the  place  where  their  unconscious  bur- 
dens are  to  rest. 

When  a  Parsee  dies  his  soul  goes  to 
heaven,  but  his  body  must  not  be  tainted 
by  corruption.  Therefore  it  is  at  once 
washed  and  purified,  and  if  there  be  yet 
time  it  is  at  once  carried  to  the  towers 
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before  sundown.  If  death  takes  place, 
however,  after,  say,  three  o'clock,  when 
there  would  not  be  time  to  gain  the 
towers  and  pray  becomingly  before  dark, 
the  body  is  kept  till  the  early  morning. 
Having  been  rendered  undefiled,  it  is 
clothed  in  white,  and  prayers  are  offered 
at  the  house  by  the  family  and  friends. 
None  may  henceforth  touch  it ;  it  is  pure 
and  must  so  remain.  The  women  of  the 
family  take  a  last  look,  and  the  light 
bier  on  which  it  has  been  placed  being 
covered  with  a  white  shroud  it  is  carried 
by  the  bearers  to  the  hill.  No  vehicle  can 
on  any  account  be  used  ;  no  one  must 
even  follow  in  a  vehicle  ;  the  whole  jour- 
ney, no  matter  what  the  distance,  must 
be  made  on  foot.  All  who  form  part  of 
the  cortege  must  have  been  washed  and 
purified  and  clothed  in  white,  and  to 
touch  any  one  would  be  to  become  de- 
filed. The  women,  in  some  cases,  wear 
mourning  —  black  —  but  the  men  never. 
No  woman  attends  a  funeral  ;  the  female 
relatives  of  the  dead  always  remain  at 
home  on  that  day,  but  they  may,  and  do, 
go  afterwards  to  the  garden  near  the 
towers  to  pray. 

Carrying  the  body  and  following  it  in 
procession  holding  scarfs  passed  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  those  forming  the 
cortege  wend  their  way  slowly  to  the  foot 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
Malabar  Hill.  Laboriously  ascending 
these,  they  reach  the  crest  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  the  priests  go  through  the 
sacred  ceremonies  in  the  Suggree.  Some 
Parsees  consider  that  the  prayers  thus 
rendered  have  the  effect  of  averting  all 
decomposition  or  other  defilement ;  but 
this  view  is  not  universally  entertained. 
When  the  prayers  are  over,  and  those 
who  have  come  the  long  and  weary  jour- 
ney are  somewhat  rested,  the  body  is 
borne  to  the  foot  of  the  causeway  leading 
to  the  door  of  one  of  the  towers.  Here 
the  face  is  uncovered,  so  that  all  may 
take  a  last  lingering  look  ;  it  is  covered 
again,  and  the  form  disappears  into  the 
Tower. 

Were  there  not  serious  misconceptions 
to  be  removed  we  would  not  seek  further 
to  penetrate  these  mysteries  ;  but,  as  sto- 
ries in  which  there  is  more  of  horror  than 
of  fact  are  rife  amongst  those  who  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  \vhat  really  takes 
place,  it  is  better  that  the  truth  should  be 
fully  told.     The  towers  are  scattered  over 


a  large  and  park-like  inclosure,  secluded 
by  its  elevation  from  every  eye.  Outside 
the  lofty  wall  which  encircles  the  whole 
space  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land, 
partially  cultivated,  which  the  Parsees 
claim,  and  which  while  in  their  posses- 
sion, they  have  carefully  kept  as  a  sort  of 
neutral  territory  between  tlie  domain  of 
outsiders'  bungalows  and  that  of  the  tow- 
ers. What  goes  on  inside,  therefore,  no 
one  can  see,  and  of  course,  no  one  need 
be  offended  at  it.  It  is  the  imagination 
alone  that  is  shocked,  and  it  is  the  more 
easily  shocked  from  being  quite  unin- 
formed of  what  really  happens.  What 
happens  is  this  :  some'  50  vultures  make 
their  abode  in  the  lofty  palms  within  the 
inclosure,  and  when  the  dead  is  deposited 
in  the  towers,^  they  swoop  down  and  do 
not  rise  again  till  all  the  flesh  has  disap- 
peared. In  a  few  hours  none  of  the  body 
remains  except  the  bones.  Those  who 
retail  stories  about  fragments  of  human 
bodies  being  taken  up  by  the  vultures 
and  carried  outside  the  park  and-  the  sur- 
rounding neutral  belt,  and  then  being 
dropped  on  the  roads,  are  ignorant  of  the 
habits  of  these  jackals  of  the  air.  On 
the  American  pampas,  when  they  alight 
upon  their  quarry  they  are  so  loth  to  quit 
the  spot  that  they  are  eventually  unable 
to  fly  from  it  on  the  approach  of  horse- 
men, who  find  no  difficulty  in  knocking 
them  over  with  their  whips.  Within  the 
towers,  they  are  secluded  from  all  dis- 
turbance, and  those  who  have  watched 
for  the  purpose  have  never  seen  them 
come  to  the  top  with  any  substance  what- 
ever. It  is  only  when  all  is  over  that  they 
come  to  the  summit  of  the  towers,  where 
they  remain  for  hours  without  moving. 
Then  they  take  their  heavy  flight  to  the 
palms  around  ;  seldom,  indeed,  do  they 
go  beyond  the  trees  in  the  rough  ground 
outside  the  vast  compound.  There  is 
nothing  of  a  sacred  character  ascribed  to 
these  useful  but  obscene  birds.  They 
are  regarded  simply  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting decomposition,  and  in  accom- 
plishing that  task  they  perfectly  succeed. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  grounds 
about  the  Towers  of  Silence  have  nothing 
of  the  hideous  taint  of  the  charnel-house. 
There  is  nothing  obnoxious  to  health  ; 
there  is  not  the  faintest  odour  of  death  to 
mingle  with  the  perfume  of  the  roses 
blooming  around. 
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"THIS    ENLIGHTENED    AGE, 


"THIS   ENLIGHTENED   AGE." 
A   MEDITATION   IN   THE   BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

I  SAY  it  to  myself  —  in  meekest  awe 
Of  progress,  electricity,  and  steam, 

Of  this  almighty  age  — this  liberal  age  — 
That  has  no  time  to  breathe,  or  think,  or 
dream ; 

I  ask  it  of  myself,  with  bated  breath, 

Casting  a  furtive  glance  about  the  hall  — 

Our  fathers,  were  their  times  so  very  dark  ? 
Were  they  benighted  heathens  after  all  ? 

Had  they  not  their  Galileo  —  Newton  too  — 
And  men  as  great,  though  not  a  Stephenson  ? 

Had  they  not  passable  scholars  in  fair  Greece, 
Who   traced  the   paths  we   deign  to  walk 
upon  ? 

Had  they  not  poets  in  those  dismal  days  — 
Homer  and  Shakespeare,  and  a  few  between  ? 

Had  they  not  rulers  in  their  barbarous  states, 
Who  scattered  laws  for  our  wise  hands  to 
glean  ? 

Had    they  not   painters,   who   knew  how  to 
paint  — 

Raphael,  to  take  an  instance — well  as  we. 
With  near  four  hundred  years  of  light  the  less  ? 

Is  Phidias  matched  in  our  great  century  ? 

And  architects  ?     Sure  Egypt  and  old  Rome, 
And  ruined  Athens,  tell  of  fair  reputes  ! 

The  Pyramids,  and  temples  of  the  Greeks, 
May  vie  with  our  town-halls  and  institutes. 

Their  marble  Venice,  with  her  dappled  tints. 
Their  grey  old  minsters,  strong  as  chiselled 
rocks, 

Their  Tyrolean  castles,  lifted  high, 

May  outlast  all  our  brick-and-mortar  blocks. 

And  were  there  not  refinements  in  those  days. 
And  elegant  luxuries  of  domestic  life  ? 

I  read  the  answer  in  the  precious  things 
Whereof  these  clustering  cabinets  are  rife. 

What  can  we  show  so  beautiful  in  art  ? 

What  new  of  ours  can  match  their  wondrous 
old  — 
This  fragile  porcelain  —  this  Venetian  glass  — 

This  delicate  necklace  of  Etruscan  gold .'' 

And  was  there  not  religion,  when  the  Church 
Was  one  —  a  common  mother  —  loved  and 
feared  ? 
When   haughty  souls    rejoiced    to   bear   her 
yoke  — 
When  all  those  grand  monastic  piles  were 
reared  ? 

And  were  there  not  some  preachers  —  Chrys- 
ostoms. 
Whose    golden  words    still   linger,    like   a 
chime 
Of  falling  echoes  in  lone  Alpine  glens. 
Amongst  the  sonorous  voices  of  our  time  ? 


ETC. 

heroes  ? 


And  soldiers 
much  ? 
Have   men 
yore  ? 
Are    they  more 
now  — 
Do  they  respect  and  honour  women  more  ? 

Are 


Do  we  shame  them 

more   courage  than  in  days  of 

jealous  for    their  manhood 


they  more   noble   than  those  good  old 
knights. 

Who  scorned  to  strike  a  foe,  save  in  the 
face  — 
Who  reckoned  gold  as  dross  to  gallant  deeds, 
And  counted   death  far  happier  than  dis- 
grace } 

Is  life  more  grand  with  us,  who  bask  at  ease, 
And  count  that  only  excellent  which  pays. 
Than  'twas  to  the  stout  hearts  that  wore  the 
steel 
In  those  dark,  turbulent,  fearless,  fighting 
days  .'* 

O   nineteenth   century !    God   has  given  you 
light ; 
The  morning  has  been  spreading  —  that  is 
all. 
O  liberal  age  !  stoop  your  conceited  head, 
And  gather  up  the  crumbs  that  they  let  fall. 
Good  Words.  ADA   CAMBRIDGE. 


HYMN. 


Take  the  praise  we  bring  Thee,  Lord, 
Something  more  than  what  we  speak. 

For  the  love  within  us  feels 

Words  uncertain,  cold,  and  weak. 

Thoughts  that  rise  and  tears  that  fall. 

Praise  Thee  better :  Take  them  all ! 

Looking  back  the  way  we've  come. 
What  a  sight,  O  Lord,  w^e  see  ! 

All  the  failure  in  ourselves, 

All  the  love  and  strength  in  Thee. 

Yet  it  seemed  so  dark  before. 

Would  that  we  had  trusted  more  ! 

We  will  shun  no  future  storm. 
Sure  Thy  voice  is  in  its  wind ; 

We'll  confront  each  coming  cloud, 
Sure  the  sun  is  bright  behind  : 

Praying  then,  or  praising  now. 

Only  wilt  Thou  teach  us  how  ! 

Use  us  for  Thy  glory,  Lord, 
In  the  way  that  seemeth  right. 

Whether  but  to  wait  and  watch. 
Or  to  gird  our  limbs  and  fight. 

Marching  on,  or  standing  still. 

Each  is  best,  when  'tis  Thy  will. 

When  at  last  the  end  shall  come. 
What,  O  Lord,  is  Death  but  this, 

Door  of  our  dear  Father's  home. 
Entrance  into  perfect  bliss. 

Peril  past,  and  labour  done. 

Sorrow  over,  peace  begun  ! 


THE    STATE    OF    ENGLISH    POETRY. 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
THE   STATE  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY.* 

The  condition  of  poetry  is  a  matter  of 
public  concern.     Above    the  other  arts, 
poetry  stands  pre-eminent  in  its  power  to 
influence  the  mind  of  society  ;  for  while, 
like  the  rest  of  them,  it  seeks  to  give  an 
outward  form  to  the  inner  experience  of 
our  nature,  it  expresses  itself  not  in  mar- 
ble, colour,  or   sound,  but  in    language, 
which,  of  all   means  for    communicating 
human  thought  and  feeling,  is   the  most 
rationally    intelligible.     No   more  subtle 
power  can  be  conceived  for  the  direction 
of  those  feelings  and  perceptions  which 
we  call  taste,  whether  it  invigorate  them, 
by  giving  a  living  body  to  manly  thought, 
or  corrupt  them,  by  throwing  the  lustre 
of  fancy  over  objects  that  are  by  nature 
debasing  and    unsound.     The  poetry  of 
an  age  is  the  monument  of  its  character ; 
the  virtues  and  the    weaknesses   of  our 
ancestors  are  perpetuated  in  their  verse  ; 
and  in  the  same  manner    we  shall    our- 
selves be  exposed  to  the  clear  judgment 
of   posterity.     Over    language    also    the 
poets  exercise  a  great  modifying  power, 
and  as   they  have  strengthened  it  in  its 
infancy,  and  directed  its  growth,  so  in  its 
maturity  it  should  be  their  endeavour  to 
preserve  it  from  decay. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  society  should  have  a  settled 
opinion  of  what  poetry  ought  to  be,  and 
that  the  critic  should  not  content  himself 
with  simply  appreciating  the  intention  of 
a  poem,  but  should  determine  whether 
the  motive  of  its  composition  be  just  and 
the  language  pure.  Half  a  century  ago, 
when  the  taste  of  society  was  fixed  by  a 
fairly  definite  standard,  the  general  prin- 
ciples from  which  a  critic  started  were 
commonly  understood.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent day  we  have  no  such  agreement  of 
opinion.  Modern  poetry  is  certainly  not 
wanting  in  character ;  it  displays  strong 
and  well-defined  tendencies  of  thought 
and  language,  which  cannot  fail  to  exer- 
cise a  powerful  effect  for  good  or  ill 
upon  the  public  taste.  Unfortunately 
these  characteristics  are  of  a  kind  to  ex- 
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cite    the    most    opposite    feelings  ;    and 
while  one  party  hails  them   as  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  in  poetry,  another  regards 
them  as  the  mere  trickery  of  charlatans. 
Both  sides  are  equally  positive  ;  neither, 
seeks  to  refer  the  decision  to  principles 
beyond  their  own  private  taste.     For  in- 
stance, the   critic,  whose  book  we   have 
placed   at  the   head  of    our  article,   em- 
braces with  ardour  the  cause  of  the  mod- 
ern poets.     It  is  enough  for  him  that  they 
exist,  and  are  men  of  marked  genius  ;  he 
does  not  venture  to  define  theiV  preroga- 
tive.    "By  close  holding  to  real"  (that 
is,  modern)  "poetry,"  he    makes  himself 
master  of  its  peculiarities  ;  and  then,  by 
aid  of  what  he  calls  "  the  logic  of  admi- 
ration,"   invents    principles    to    explain 
them.     It  is  plain  that,  with  such  prelim- 
inaries, argument  is  out  of  the  question, 
in  the  event  of  a  difference   of  opinion. 
If,  for  example,  it  is  objected  to  a  poem 
that  it  is  unintelligible,  t*lie  retort  from  a 
person  of  Mr.   Forman's  persuasion   im- 
mediately is,  "  I  understand  and  admire  ; 
you  do  not  understand."     The  question 
thus    becomes    purely     personal  ;    hard 
names  are  called   on  each  side,  and   the 
most    violent   animosities  are   of  course 
excited.     Fervid  panegyric  is  met  by  flat 
contempt,  while  the  basest  motives  are 
imputed  to  explain   an  adverse   opinion 
on  a  poem,  even  when   the  criticism   is 
delivered   with  strict  moderation.     This 
state  of  things  is  in  every  way  mischiev- 
ous.    So   far  from   invigorating   taste,  it 
produces  nothing  but  anarchy  and  scepti- 
cism.    Now  for  ourselves  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  judge  with  perfect  cool- 
ness of  anything  so  intimately  connected 
with  our  own  feelings  as  modern  poetry. 
We  have  decided  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  defend 
them.     Wherever  the  practice  of  our  liv- 
ing poets  seems  to  us  prejudicial  to  the 
healthiness  of  taste  and  the  purity  of  lan- 
guage, we  shall  not  be  deterred,  by  ge- 
nius or  reputation  from  condemning  it^'n 
the  plainest  terms,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  anything  that  strikes  us  as  liter-" 
ary    imposture.     But    we  shall   examine 
the  subject  by  principles   which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  make  as  plain  as  possible, 
and  which,  whether  true  or  false,  have  at 
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least  the  advantage  of  placing  the  con- 
troversy in  a  position  which  is  open  to 
argument. 

Poetry  is  the  art  of  producing  pleasure 
for  the  imagination,  the  reason,  and  the 
feelings,  by  means  of  metrical  language. 
The  faculties  to  which  the  poet  appeals 
are  of  common  constitution.  Language, 
the  material  of  his  art,  is  the  common 
vehicle  of  thought  for  his  reader  as  well 
as  for  himself.  All  sound  and  enduring 
poetry  must  therefore  be  able  to  submit  to 
the  test  of  four  canons  relating  to  con- 
ception and  expression  :  — 

(i)  It  must  be  representative  ;  that  is, 
it  must  deal  with  intelligible  subjects  in 
a  manner  that  can  be  commonly  under- 
stood. 

(2)  The  subject  selected  for  representa- 
tion must  be  suitable  to  verse. 

(3)  The  form  of  poetry  employed  must 
be  such  as  to  represent  the  true  nature 
of  the  subject. 

(4)  The  language  must  be  of  a  kind  to 
heighten  and  vivify  the  thought  without 
attracting  undue  attention  to  itself. 

By  these  principles  every  surviving 
poem  may  be  examined,  and,  so  far  as  it 
satisfies  the  test,  it  will  continue  to  afford 
men  pleasure,  so  long  as  they  care  to 
read.  Nor,-  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
maintain  that  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind  has  altered,  and  poetry  is  there- 
fore bound  to  seek  out  a  new  track,  can 
any  critic  claim  for  a  modern  poet  ex- 
emption from  the  general  law.  We  shall 
therefore  endeavour,  in  a  rapid  survey,  to 
consider  the  principles  of  contemporary 
poetry  by  means  of  the  test  which  we 
have  proposed. 

Such  a  survey  is  rendered  comparatively 
easy  by  the  tendency  of  our  modern  poets 
to  separate  themselves  into  certain  well- 
defined  groups.  The  names,  for  instance, 
of  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr. 
Swinburne,  at  once  suggest  particular 
subjects  of  poetry,  as  well  as  particular 
manners  of  writing,  each  differing  alike 
from  the  other,  and  from  the  forms  of  ex- 
pression in  general  use.  Round  each  of 
these  master-poets,  again,  a  number  of 
imitators  have  grouped  themselves,  so 
that  the  entire  surface  of  modern  poetry 


is  broken  up  into  a  variety  of  styles,  dis 
tinguished  by  technical  differences,  al 
most  as  marked  as  those  which  separated 
the  schools  of  painting  in  Italy.  In  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Forman,  these  divisions  ap- 
pear a  sign  of  richness  and  vigour,  and 
he  tells  us  that  the  prospects  of  English 
poetry  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  ex- 
istence of  three  "  schools,"  which  he  calls 
"the  Idyllic,"  "the  Psychological,"  "the 
Pre-raphaelite."  We  leave  these  marvel- 
lous names  to  speak  for  themselves  ;  the 
grouping  which  they  denote  we  follow  as 
a  classification  convenient  for  a  review  of 
the  subject. 

By  far  the  most  popular  form  of  modern 
poetry  is  the  Idyll,  for,  unlike  the  gener- 
ality of  contemporary  poems,  it  treats  of 
subjects  which  are  readily  appreciated  by 
the  public  mind.  The  idyll  is  a  short 
poem  containing  a  picture  of  life,  and  the 
subjects  chiefly  selected  for  representa- 
tion in  the  present  day  are  of  two  classes, 
the  modern  and  the  romantic.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  former,  the  poet  who  treats 
of  contemporary  themes  has,  at  the 
outset,  to  face  a  considerable  difficulty. 
Poetry  will  not  tolerate  anything  trite  or 
mean,  yet  from  its  very  familiarity  the 
ordinary  aspect  of  life  presents  little  to 
excite  the  imagination.  There  have 
doubtless  been  idyllic  poets  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  their  outward  circumstances. 
The  name  which  at  once  occurs  as  that 
of  the  great  representative  of  this  kind  of 
composition  is  Theocritus.  The  Sicilian 
poet  found  his  subjects  ready-made.  Ev- 
erything in  his  verse  is  purely  represen- 
tative. The  out-of-door  pastoral  images 
of  his  idylls,  goats  and  cattle,  corn,  honey, 
and  wine,  shepherds  and  fishermen,  rustic 
humour  and  bucolic  love,  however  refined 
of  their  rudeness  to  suit  polite  taste,  are 
peculiar  to  a  dry,  fertile,  and  sunny  cli- 
mate, and  are  even  now  suggested  to  the 
fancy  by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Theocritus  spoke  with  the  voice  of  Na- 
ture. But  his  literary  imitators,  even 
Virgil  himself,  have  not  been  equally  hap- 
py ;  and  in  England  every  poet,  who  has 
tried  to  play  on  the  Doric  pipe,  has  sound- 
ed a  false  note.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
damp  island  atmosphere,  or  in  our  own 
character,  to  favour  that  easy,  contented, 
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grasshopper  life  which 
peoples  of  the  South. 

England  has,  however,  a  rustic  poetry 
of  its  own,  which  has  been  expressed  by 
one  who  deserves  far  more  admiration 
from  his  countrymen  than  in  the  present 
day  he  is  likely  to  obtain.  It  is  but  sel- 
dom we  hear  any  mention  of  the  name  of 
Crabbe,  yet  it  was  once  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  taste  and  reflection.     Born  in  a 


still   marks    tlie  '  natural  traits  of  English  humour  and  feel- 


ing. 

There  is,  however,  in  modern  idyllic 
poetry  a  wide-spread  tendency  to  emulate 
the  manner  of  Theocritus,  and  to  reflect 
the  mere  surface  of  English  society. 
"  The  aim  of  the  idyllic  school,"  Mr.  For- 
man  tells  us,  "  is  to  make  exqiiisite  nar- 
rative pictures  of  our  middle-class  life." 
Now  a  Dutch  painting  may,  doubtless,  be 


low  station,  and  familiar  with  every  form  j  valuable  as  a  work  of  art.  But  it  is  plain 
of  humble  English  life,  in  town  and  coun- 
try, this  true  poet  has  not  hesitated  to 
represent  its  sordidness  and  its  vices,  to- 
gether with  its  humours  and  its  virtues. 
His  style,  though  full  of  native  strength, 
is  entirely  without  grace  or  ornament. 
He  is  often  careless,  frequently  prosaic, 
and  sometimes  even  offensively  mean. 
These  are  grave  defects,  but  they  are  bal- 
anced by  greater  virtues.  Crabbe's  gen- 
ius did  not  love  the  level  because  it  was 
unable  to  rise,  and  when  the  occasion  re- 
quires he  lifts  his  subject  into  greatness 
by  his  astonishing  delineation  of  those 
passions  whose  effects  are  the  same  in  all 
conditions  of  life.  ■  He  can  pass  from 
homely  shrewdness  to  heights  of  tragedy  ; 
he  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
every  motive,  and  to  have  fathomed  the 
deepest  affections  of  the  heart.  We  know 
of  no  writer  who,  wnth  such  apparently 
common  materials,  can  exercise  such 
power  over  the  feelings  ;  and  if  we  were 
required  to  name  the  most  tragic  English 
poem  outside  the  drama,  we  should  at 
once  name  "  Resentment." 

The  modern  idyll  of  rustic  life  which 
approaches  most  closely  to  Crabbe  in  the 
great  virtue  of  truthfulness  is  "  Enoch 
Arden."  The  characters  in  this  poem  are 
natural,  the  incidents  are  stirring,  the 
story  is  told  very  pathetically,  and  for  the 
most  part  without  affectation.  Through- 
out it,  in  spite  of  the  different  styles  of  the 
two  poets,  we  are  reminded  of  Crabbe's 
"  Parting  Hour."  Mr.  Tennyson  is  supe- 
rior to  Crabbe  in  the  dramatic  construc- 
tion of  his  tale  ;  he  is  inferior  to  him  in 
power,  and  in  knowledge  of  character. 
Again,  in  the  "  Northern  Farmer  "  and 
"The  Grandmother,"  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
caught  with  great  felicity,  and  has  em- 
bodied in  admirably  representative  verse, 


that  poems  composed  on  the  principle 
described  above  will,  if  they  are  really 
representative,  deal  with  subjects  which 
are  unsuitable  for  verse.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  excite  the  imagination  in  the  well- 
fed,  humdrum,  respectable  existence  of 
the  English  middle  classes.  When, 
therefore,  Miss  Ingelow,  to  take  for  in- 
stance one  of  the  most  popular  contem- 
porary poets,  describes  the  conversation 
which  took  place  at  a  supper  in  a  mill,  or 
at  afternoon  tea  in  a  country  parsonage, 
she  is  attempting  to  make  that  poetical 
which  is  by  nature  prosaic.  Attempts  of 
this  kind  infallibly  lead  to  misrepresenta- 
tion. The  associations  of  our  landscape 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  our  imagina- 
tion, and  the  poet,  in  describing  external 
nature,  is  tempted  to  people  it  with  in- 
habitants, not  such  as  we  actually  find 
there,  but  such  as  seem  best  to  harmonize 
with  the  delightful  ideas  which  the  scen- 
ery excites.  Thus  when,  after  the  beau- 
tiful description  of  the  cathedral  town  in 
"  The  Gardener's  Daughter  "  —  a  descrip- 
tion in  which  the  fidelity  of  the  landscape- 
painter  is  joined  to  the  skill  of  a  great: 
master  of  words  —  v/e  are  introduced  tc 
the  subject  of  the  poem,  we  find  her  a 
nymph  no  more  like  life  than  one  of  the 
shepherdesses,  in  those  "mechanic  ech- 
oes of  the  Mantuan  line,"  which  used,  to 
entertain  the  court  ladies  in  the  last  c£n- 
tury.  The  episode  is  described  as  one  of. 
real  life.  A  gardener's  daughter  should, 
therefore,  be  represented  as  what  she  is,, 
honest  bucolic  flesh  and  blood,  especially 
as  she  is  known  occasionally  to  condcr- 
scend  to 

fruits  and  cream, 
Served  in  the  weeping  elm. 

But  as  it  is,  she  is  evidently,  an  idea  aris- 
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ing  out  of  the  poet's  contemplation  of  the 
town,  with  its  low-lying  meadows,  its 
grazing  cattle,  and  its  chiming  clocks. 
This  is  the  representation  of  a  painter, 
not  of  a  poet.  The  imagination  is  direct- 
ed to  the  external  form,  rather  than  to 
the  human  life  that  hes  beneath. 

Much  in  the  same  spirit  Miss  Ingelow 
represents  a  discontented  "scholar"  tak- 
ing a  morning  walk  in  the  country,  and 
feeling  himself  out  of  tune  with  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.  The  sound  of  running 
streams,  the  green  of  the  leaves,  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds,  and  the  movements  of 
the  wild  animals,  are  all  described  with 
much  grace  and  amiability.  As  the  climax 
and  epitome  of  these  natural  beauties, 
the  scholar  at  last  lights  on  a  melodious- 
ly moral  carpenter,  who,  after  rehearsing 
a  chapter  of  his  own  biography,  advises 
him 

to  wage  no  useless  strife 
With  feelings  blithe  and  debonair. 

We  venture  to  say  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bucolics  of  the  last  century  more  unlike 
nature  than  this  ;  yet  a  thousand  kindred 
instances  might  be  quoted  to  exemplify 
the  spread  of  a  new  phase  of  Arcadian- 
ism,  which  appears  to  us  far  more  disas- 
trous, in  its  effects  upon  taste,  than  the 
pastoral  affectations  of  earlier  times.  No 
sane  person  ever  supposed  the  Strephons 
and  Delias  of  Pope  to  resemble  nature. 
But  the  exaltation  of  common  objects 
into  a  position  which  they  have  no  right 
to  occupy  is  actually  mischievous,  be- 
cause, under  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
poet  paints  external  circumstances,  he 
disguises  a  misrepresentation  of  human 
life.  We  turn  with  relief  from  the  sickly 
pastoralism  of  "The  Titianic  Flora"  to 
that  true  and  manly  genius  which  cares 
not  to  look  for  "the  exquisite  "  where  it 
knows  it  will  never  be  found,  but  which 
discovers  real  poetry  under  the  sordid 
crust  of  life,  and  beneath  the  mean  names 
of  "  Roger  Cuff,"  and  "  Peter  Grimes." 

Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  reduce 
the  representation  of  poetry  to  that  of 
painting  is  visible  in  our  idylls  professed- 
ly dealing  with  romantic  themes.  We 
are  far  from  desiring  to  confine  the  im- 
agination of  the  poet  to  contemporary 
subjects.  Let  him,  if  he  can,  tell  us  of 
knights,  dragons,  anthropophagi,  and  men 
whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoul- 
ders ;  all  we  demand  of  him  is,  that  he 
make  us  believe  for  the  while  in  the  truth 
of  his  fictions.  The  true  poet  is  he  who 
can  make  the  most  of  the  means  which 
the  general  state  of  fancy  and  belief  af- 
fords. 
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'Tis  he  can  give  my  heart  a  thousand  pains, 
Can  make  me  feel  the  passion  that  he  feigns. 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art, 
With  pity  and  with  terror  rend  my  heart,  •] 

And  snatch  me  through  the  earth  or  in  the  air, 
To  Thebes  or  Athens,  when  he  will  and  where. 

A  poet  of  this  sort  may  use  the  utmost 
liberty  with  his  readers.  It  matters  little 
to  us  that  Shakespeare's  Romans  speak 
with  an  unmistakable  English  accent ;  it 
is  enough  that  they  are  true  men.  Scott's 
moss-troopers  may  not,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  historian,  but  so  faithful 
are  they  to  nature,  and  to  the  general 
spirit  of  rude  times,  that  we  gladly  sur- 
render our  imagination  to  the  guidance 
of  the  poet.  But  a  purely  fanciful  repre- 
sentation must  not  offend  against  our 
fixed  habits  of  conception.  If  a  poet 
represent  a  knight,  we  require  the  latter 
to  be  a  man  of  those  qualities  which  his 
name  impHes, 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer. 

We  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  a  philoso- 
pher in  armour.  A  painter  might  of 
course  take  a  philosopher  for  his  model 
of  a  knight,  and  the  spectators  would  be 
none  the  wiser,  as  a  picture  presents  to 
us  nothing  but  the  outward  form.  But 
in  the  domain  of  language  the  union  of 
the  two  objects  produces  an  inevitable 
confusion  of  ideas.  When,  therefore,  in 
"  The  Princess,"  Mr.  Tennyson  works 
out  the  essentially  modern  problem  of 
the  Rights  of  Women  by  the  help  of 
knightly  actors,  he  misrepresents  char- 
acter and  obscures  the  issue.  Except 
that  the  ordinary  associations  with  his 
subject  are  vulgar,  while  the  knight  is  a 
picturesque  figure,  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  tale  should  be  thrown  back  into 
bygone  times.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  very  good  reasons  why  it  should  not. 
The  story  is  incredible,  for  had  Ida 
chartered  her  university  in  the  extremely 
masculine  times  which  are  supposed,  she 
would  have  met  with  very  different  lovers 
from  a  prince  apparently  born  for  petti- 
coats, being  whisked  off  in  the  saddle  in 
front  of  a  De  Bracy  or  a  Bois  Guilbert, 
who  would  have  been  too  rude  to  under- 
stand her  logic,  and  too  determined  to 
melt  at  her  prayers.  The  problem,  again, 
proposed  in  the  poem  is  left  unsolved, 
for  all  actual  modern  difficulties  are  ig- 
nored, and  how  can  we  be  serious  and 
believing  in  the  midst  of  a  palpable 
masquerade  ? 

The  same  result  follows  in  the  re- 
markable cycle  of  poems,  "  The  Idylls  of 
the  King."     The  actors  in   these   idylls 
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are  knights  of  romance,  figures  with 
which  the  reader  has  absokitely  no  vital 
associations.  It  was  not,  indeed,  always 
so.  The  fabled  paladin  was  once  an  ob- 
ject of  affection  and  belief  to  the  majority 
of  readers  in  Europe.  It  is  related  that 
a  Spanish  gentleman  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  going  out  to  hunt,  left  his  wife 
and  daughters  engaged  in  reading  a  ro- 
mance. When  he  returned,  he  found 
them  in  tears,  and  on  enquiring  the 
cause  of  their  grief,  "  Sir,"  they  replied, 
"  Amadis  is  dead."  They  had  read  so 
far  in  the  story.  Such  were  the  images 
that  turned  the  brain  of  Don  Quixote. 
Such  are  the  characters  who  afford  the 
reader  so  much  merriment  and  melan- 
choly in  the  bright  cantos  of  Ariosto  — 
heroes  who  love  the  fight,  the  chase,  and 
the  banquet,  equally  well,  win  enchanted 
spears,  deliver  fair  ladies  from  foul  mon- 
sters, and  soar  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  world  on  docile  hippogriffs.  Such, 
again,  are  the  knights  of  Mallory,  whose 
"History  of  King  Arthur"  forms  the 
basis  of  •'  The  Idylls  of  the  King."  Tedi- 
ous as  Mallory's  narrative  becomes  from 
its  monotonous  prolixity,  it  is  full  of 
quaintness,  humour,  and  marvel,  and  not 
without  touches  of  greatness.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  fragment  of  the  literary  architec- 
ture of  another  age,  and  that  this  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  modern  restorer 
is  to  our  mind  as  bad  as  the  late  painting 
and  gilding  of  Temple  Bar. 

But  how  is  the  romantic  life  of  an  an- 
cient dreamland  made  interesting  to  the 
modern  reader  ?  Little  change  is  percep- 
tible in  the  outward  form  of  the  narrative. 
The  various  episodes  in  "  The  Idylls  of 
the  King"  are  almost  all  to  be  found  in 
the  original  history.  But,  treated  as  the 
select  subjects  of  separate  poems,  their 
entire  complexion  is  altered.  The  wild 
religious  legends  of  the  "  History  "  mere- 
ly serve  to  increase  the  atmosphere  of 
marvel  proper  to  a  romantic  story ;  in 
the  general  scheme  of  adventure  the  in- 
cidents of  love  form  but  a  variation  on 
the  feats  of  arms.  Under  the  romantic 
surface  of  the  modern  poems,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  interest  lies  in  questions 
of  the  relation  between  the  sexes,  in 
subtleties  arising  out  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  religious  feeling,  and  in  prob- 
lems connected  with  morals  and  politics. 
Hence,  while  in  Mallory's  romance  we 
always  feel  the  air  open,  sylvan,  and  free, 
in  "  The  Idylls  of  the  King  "  we  are  con- 
tinually in  the  close  atmosphere  of  a 
secret  casuistry  resembling  that  of  Eu- 
ripides.    What  is  prominent  in  Mallory's 


representation  of  Arthur  is  his  adven- 
tures, as  lord  of  a  company  of  knights  ; 
what  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  Mr.  Tenny- 
son is  the  state  of  the  king's  marriage  re- 
lations with  Guinevere.  To  the  ro- 
mance-writer this  was  little :  but  so 
much  is  it  to  the  poet  that  he  does  not 
scruple  for  his  own  purpose  to  alter  the 
original  story.  A  single  significant  sen- 
tence from  the  "  History  "  will  show  the 
gulf  between  the  two  representations. 
When  the  queen's  adultery  is  discovered, 
Mallory  makes  no  mention  of  any  meet- 
ing between  her  and  Arthur.  She  is 
carried  off  by  Lancelot  to  his  castle,  an 
act  on  which  the  King  comments  in 
the  following  refreshingly  plain  speech  : 
"  Much  more  am  I  sorrier  for  my  good 
knights'  loss  than  for  the  loss  of  my 
queen,  for  queens  might  I  have  enough, 
but  such  a  fellowship  of  good  knights 
shall  never  be  together  in  no  company." 
Merlin,  again,  in  the  original,  with  his 
frequent  disappearances  and  his  strange 
disguises,  makes  an  imposing  and  ro- 
mantic figure,  nor  do  we  see  any  reason 
for  transmuting  him  into  an  aged  casuist, 
who  surrenders  the  secret  of  his  power 
out  of  complaisance  to  the  blandishments 
of  a  courtesan. 

All  this  poetical  alchemy  has  its  inev- 
itable effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
Arthurian  cycle  of  poems.  Throughout 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King  "  a  double  mo- 
tive seems  to  have  been  operating  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  and  the  result  is  a 
violation  of  Horace's  excellent  rule,  "  sit 
quidvis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum." 
The  part  of  these  poems  which  impresses 
the  imagination  is  the  external  form.  In 
all  his  pictures  of  the  knight,  his  armour, 
his  horse,  the  romantic  scenery  through 
which  he  rides,  and  the  Gothic  halls  in 
which  he  feasts,  Mr.  Tennyson  as  usual 
displays  the  genius  of  a  great  painter. 
But  the  inner  life,  the  human  interest, 
whatever  in  the  idylls  appeals  to  our  in- 
tellect and  our  feehngs,  comes,  as  we 
have  said,  from  questions  that  are  purely 
modern.  We  do  not  say  that  these  ques- 
tions cannot  be  treated  in  poetry ;  we 
only  maintain  that  to  associate  them  with 
the  life  of  a  rude  age  produces  the  same 
effect  as  to  combine  "a  human  head,  a 
horse's  neck,  a  woman's  body,  and  a 
fish's  tail."  "  King  Arthur  is  a  modern 
gentleman."  Possibly,  but  at  any  rate 
he  is  not  the  least  in  the  world  like  our 
conception  of  a  true  knight.  Equally 
remote  is  the  true  knight,  the  offspring 
of  romantic  honour  and  personal  prowess, 
from  the  ordinary  representative  of  the 
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"modern  gentleman,"  whose  wildest 
deeds  of  daring  are  done  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  whose  most  deadly  quar- 
rels are  settled  in  the  Queen's  Bench. 
The  ideas  associated  with  the  two  states 
of  society  are  incompatible  ;  allegory  is 
therefore  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
romantic  idyll  is  open  to  the  charge 
v/hich  we  have  brought  against  the  pas- 
toral idyll,  of  misrepresenting  the  true 
nature  of  its  subject. 

The  principles  of  conception  followed 
by  our  modern  idyUic  poets  have  had  a 
remarkable  and  interesting  influence  on 
their  style.  As  it  is  their  aim  to  impress 
the  mind  by  the  representation  rather  of 
external  forms  than  of  human  nature, 
they  not  unnaturally  employ  language 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  painter  em- 
ploys colour.  The  true  use  of  language 
is  clearly  to  convey  thought,  and  the  poet 
should  therefore  use  it  to  express  in  the 
plainest  and  noblest  manner  the  concep- 
tion of  his  mind.  Words  however  have, 
by  their  mere  sound,  a  subtle  influence 
upon  the  imagination.  The  word  "for- 
lorn," which  appeared  so  full  of  meaning 
to  Keats,  the  word  "  nevermore,"  which 
suggested  to  Edgar  Poe  the  poem  of 
"  The  Raven,"  both  exemplify  the  results 
that  can  be  produced  by  that  purely 
sensuous  side  of  poetry  which  is  related 
to  music.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  modern  English  poetry  than  those 
curiosities  of  language,  and  novelties  of 
metre,  which  attest  the  progress  of  this 
principle  of  composition.  We  doubt 
whether  any  poet  has  ever  so  thoroughly 
comprehended  the  value  of  words  in 
metrical  writing  as  Mr.  Tennyson.  His 
earliest  poems,  such  as  "  Mariana," 
"  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights," 
"The  Lotos  Eaters,"  "The  Palace  of 
Art,"  and  many  others,  are  excellent 
examples  of  "  word-painting  "  in  poetry. 
They  resemble  cabinet  pictures  full  of 
delicacy,  feeling,  and  finish.  The  pleas- 
ure which  they  afford  arises  from  the 
distinctness  of  form,  and  the  glow  of 
colour,  with  which  remote  objects  are 
brought  before  the  imagination.  The 
required  effect  is  produced,  partly  be- 
cause the  subjects  of  these  poems  are 
small,  partly  because  they  are  purely 
fanciful.  Habit  has,  however,  grown 
upon  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  has  led  him  to 
introduce  the  same  principle  into  subjects 
of  larger  range,  while  in  themes  dealing 
with  human  Jife  and  passion  he  often,  as 
we  have  shown,  selects  his  subject,  not 
so  much  with  a  view  to  its  inherent 
elements  of  poetry,  as  to  the  capacity  it 
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possesses  of  taking  a  picturesque  form 
and  colour.  Whatever  the  nature  of  his 
theme,  he  determines  to  raise  it  by  mere 
distinction  of  style,  and  he  therefore 
frequently  makes  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects pass  through  a  coloured  medium  of 
language,  which  gives  them  a  perfectly 
novel  appearance  to  the  general  mind. 

In  this  purpose  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
been  greatly  aided  by  his  powers  of 
metrical  construction.  He  can  compel 
the  stubborn  English  into  the  most  in- 
genious imitation  of  the  quantitative 
classical  metres.  He  has  reproduced  the 
trochaic  in  its  classical  form,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  make  that  familiar  u:^e  of  the 
anapaest  which  has  since  been  so  much 
extended  by  Mr.  Swinburne.  We  should 
be  the  last  to  depreciate  these  great  ac- 
complishments. But  it  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
technical  skill,  Mr.  Tennyson  constantly 
violates  the  old  and  sound  principle  that 
art  lies  in  concealing  art.  His  style  is 
frequently  too  good  for  his  subject.  No- 
where is  this  fault  more  apparent  than  in 
a  poem  which  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  remarkable  that  its  author  has  pro- 
duced ;  we  allude  to  "  Maud."  The  ver- 
sification in  this  piece  is  admirable,  and 
were  "  Maud  "  nothing  but  the  study  of 
a  madman  or  a  hypochondriac  in  love,  it 
would  be  impossible,  whatever  we  might 
think  of  the  selection  of  the  subject,  to 
deny  the  propriety  of'  the  anapaest  as  a 
representative  measure.  Though  they 
are  not  exactly  objects  which  we  expect 
to  find  in  lyric  verse,  we  might  even 
admire  the  skill  with  which  the  burglar's 
tool,  the  adulterator  of  food,  and  the 
linendraper's  drudge,  are  made  to  assume 
colossal  proportions  in  a  distempered 
brain.  But  by  a  flagrant  defect  of  judg- 
ment, and  a  curious  deficiency  of  humour, 
the  morbid  and  querulous  recluse,  with 
whom,  as  the  speaker  throughout  the 
poem,  we  are  evidently  intended  to  sym- 
pathize, is  made  to  be  the  critic  of  a 
national  policy.  We  shall  not  be  sus- 
pected of  being  in  the  pay  of  Manches- 
ter, but  we  confess  that,  when  we  come 
to  the  vigorous  anapaests  in  which  the 
recluse  denounces  those  terrible  curses 
of  peace,  "  the  grind  of  the  villainous 
centrebit,"  the  wretch  who  "pestles  his 
poisoned  poison,"  and  above  all  "the 
smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue,"  with 
his  "cheating  yard-wand,"  we  are  afflicted 
with  an  intolerable  desire  to  laugh.  The 
reason  is  plain,  for  the  elevation  of 
trivial  objects  into  heroic  importance  is 
the  very  essence  of  burlesque. 
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It  is,  however,  with  blank  verse,  as  the 
metre  in  which  almost  all  modern  idylls 
are  written,  that  we  desire  particularly  to 
deal.     And  by  way  of   premise  we  take  it 
for  granted,  in  spite  of  all  that  metaphy- 
sicians   may  say  as  to   the    essence    of 
poetry,  and   in  spite   of  all    such    loose 
phrases  as   "prose-poetry,"  that   the  ve- 
hicle of  poetry,  and  that   which    distin- 
guishes it  from  prose-writing,    is  metre. 
The  basis  of  ancient  metre  was  quantity  ; 
that  of    modern    metre    is    accent    and 
rhyme.     Rhyme    may  be  the  product  of 
barbarism,  yet  it  seems  at  any  rate  to  be 
the   method  by  which,  in    all  European 
countries,  the  ear  is  most  capable  of  de- 
riving pleasure.     Of  the  rhymed  measures 
of  England  the  national  metre  par  excel- 
lence is  the  heroic  couplet.     Blank  verse 
in  its  original  is    merely   this    measure 
with  the  rhyme  cut  off.     As   used   by  its 
inventor,    Surrey,  it  differs    from    prose 
only  in  the  accentuation,  and  the  syllabic 
division   of   the  lines,  and   so  far  it  is  a 
process  of  decomposition.     It  is   clearly 
the   best  vehicle   of  expression  for    the 
stage,  where  the  actors  ought  to  speak  in 
the  manner  most  like  life  that  is  possible 
in  metre.     It  possesses  again  an  advan- 
tage over  the  couplet  in  its  greater  liberty. 
It  would,  for  instance,  be  impossible   to 
conceive  of  a  subject,  with  the  vastness 
and  sublimity  of  "Paradise    Lost,"  fitly 
expressed  in  metre  where  the  periods  are 
always  checked,  and  often  terminated,  at 
the   end    of    the    second    line.     On    the 
other  hand  there  are   few   themes  which 
could  bear  the  mingled   grandeur,  com- 
plexity, and  strangeness  of  Milton's  pecu- 
liar style.      The  couplet,    by  its    natural 
constitution,  can  be  bitter,  dignified,  hu- 
mourous,   or   pathetic,  according   to  the 
mood  which  is  desired.     Blank  verse,  on 
the  contrary,  depends  for  its    effect   en- 
tirely upon  the  individual  artifice  of   the 
poet,  and  hence  the  chief  danger  in    em- 
ploying it  is,  lest  the  writer,  wishing   to 
separate  his  style  sharply  from  the  region 
of  prose,  should  fall  into  mannerism. 

Now  the  blank  verse  of  our  time,  at 
any  rate  as  used  by  the  group  of  poets 
whom  we  are  discussing,  is  the  creation 
of  Mr.  Tennyson.  It  has  entirely  super- 
seded the  heroic  couplet.  It  has  acquired 
a  prestige  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  verse  of  Pope. 
We  cannot  open  a  magazine  or  a  volume 
of  poetry  without  encountering  the  well- 
known  manner.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  select  typical  passages  of  blank  verse 
from  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems,  to  try 
how  far  the  style  conforms  to  the  fourth 


canon  on  which  our  criticism  is  based. 
The  first  shall  be  taken  from  the  modern 
idyll,  •'  Enoch  Arden."  In  this  poem  the 
author  has  justly  felt  that  it  is  his  business 
to  be  simple,  and  simple  and  even  collo- 
quial, he  accordingly  is.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  rhyme,  his  style 
differs  imperceptibly  from  that  of  a  good 
novelist.  The  ear  discerns  (and  this  is 
partly  by  the  assistance  of  the  eye)  no 
more  than  that  the  story  is  being  told  in 
well-connected  periods  of  a  particular 
accentuation.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  printed  as  a  paragraph  :  — 

For  more  than  once,  in  days  of  difficulty 
and  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for  less 
than  what  she  gave  in  buying  what  she  sold. 
She  failed,  and  saddened  knowing  it,  and  so, 
expectant  of  a  day  that  never  came,  gained  for 
her  own  a  scanty  sustenance,  and  lived  a  life 
of  silent  melancholy. 

It  would  be  difficult  here  to  recover  the 
"disjecti  membra  poetJE."  The  passage 
is  in  fact  mere  prose,  and  not  good  prose, 
for  the  involved  construction  in  the  first 
two  lines  merely  means  that  she  sold  at  a 
loss.  But  such  is  the  result  of  that  art, 
which,  in  a  conscious  effort  to.  reach  ex- 
treme simplicity,  overshoots  itself  and 
falls  into  mannerism.  The  most  success- 
ful passage  in  the  poem  appears  to  us  the 
dramatic  climax  in  which  Enoch  dis- 
covers himself  to  Miriam  Lane  :  — 

Then  Enoch,  rolling  his  gray  eyes  upon  her  : 
"  Did  you  know  Enoch  Arden  of  this  town  "i  " 
*'  Know  him,"  she  said,  "  I  knew  him  far  away; 
Held  his  head  high,  and  cared  for  no  man,  he." 
Slowly  and  sadly  Enoch  answered  her  : 
"  His  head  is  low,  and  no  man  cares  for  him. 
I  am  the  man." 

There  is  artifice  here  ;  but  the  moment 
is  one  of  highly  wrought  expectation,  and 
the  artifice  serves  to  heighten  the  feeling, 
without  attracting  attention  to  itself. 
This  is  true  art. 

In  "  Aylmer's  Field,"  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  constantly  pained  by  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  language  and  the 
thought.  Is  there  any  lover  of  vigorous 
sense  and  of  his  native  language  who  is 
not  offended  by  the  gross  mannerism  of 
the  following  representative  passage  ? 

He,  like  an  Aylmer  in  his  Aylmerism, 

Would  care  no  more  for  Leolin's  walking  with 

her, 
Than  for  his  old  Newfoundland's,  when  they 

ran 
To  loose  him  at  the  stables  ;  for  he  rose 
Two-footed  at  the  limit  of  his  chain, 
Roaring  to  make  a  third;    and  how  should 

Love, 
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Whom  the  cross-lightnings  of  four  chance-met 

eyes 
Flash  into  fury  life  from' nothing,  follow 
Such  dear  familiarities  of  dawn  ? 
Seldom,  but  when  he  does.  Master  of  All. 

Here  is  the  same  thought  in  Crabbe  :  — 

To  either  parent  not  a  day  appeared 
When  with  this  love  they  might  have  inter- 
fered. 
Childish  at  first,  they  cared  not  to  restrain, 
And  strong  at  last,  they  saw  restriction  vain  ; 
Nor  knew  they  how  that  passion  to  reprove, 
Now  idle  fondness,  now  resistless  love. 

These  lines  are  not  very  memorable  ; 
and  they  might,  we  think,  have  been 
better  finished.  But  between  the  two 
passages  there  appears  to  us  all  the  dif- 
ference that  lies  between  good  English 
and  the  most  celestial  Chinese. 

In  the  romantic  idylls  there  is,  of 
course,  not  the  same  painful  discrepancy 
between  subject  and  style.  But  whether 
it  be  the  remoteness  of  the  theme,  or  the 
extreme  elaboration  of  the  verse,  our  at- 
tention is  constantly  drawn  to  the  poet's 
peculiar  manner.  The  style  is  so  full  of 
curious  and  careful  selection  that,  as  in 
modern  architecture,  the  mind  is  rather 
attracted  to  the  separate  details,  than  to 
the  general  thought  which  these  ought  to 
express.  The  language  is  more  distant 
than  dignified,  more  choice  than  pure. 
Mr.  Tennyson's  aim  seems  to  be  to  make 
as  sharp  a  distinction  as  possible  between 
his  own  and  the  vulgar  tongue.  Instead 
of  good  English,  we  seem  to  be  listening 
to  a  translation  from  the  Greek.  He  de- 
lights in  the  use  of  obsolete  words,  which 
send  the  reader  to  his  dictionary,  too  fre- 
quently in  vain.  Old  words  may,  doubt- 
less, obtain  a  fresh  currency  after  long 
disuse,  but  on  what  terms  ? 

Multa  renascentur  quse  jam  cecidere,  cadentque 
Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usiis, 
Quem  penes  arbitrium  est   et  jus   et   norma 
loquendi. 

Again,  there  is  an  issue  of  new  coinage 
which  is  not  pure.  Compound  epithets 
are  modelled  after  the  Greek,  or  re- 
vived from  the  uncritical  Elizabethan  era. 
Thus,  where  we  should  naturally  say, 
"the  bee  is  cradled  in  the  lily,"  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson writes,  "the  bee  is  lily-cradled." 
When  a  man's  nose  is  broken  at  the 
bridge,  or  a  lady's  turns  up  at  the  tip,  the 
one  is  said  to  be  "a  nose  bridge-brok- 
en ;  "  and  the  other  (with  much  gallantry) 
to  be  "  tip-tilted,  like  the  petal  of  a  flow- 
er."     This    is    clearly,   we    think,  false 
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English.  We  shall  hear  next  of  a  "  knee 
broken  horse,"  or  a  "  head-shock  boy 

The  movement  of  the  metre  again  is 
very  peculiar.  Discarding  Milton's  long 
and  complex  periods,  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
restored  blank  verse  to  an  apparently 
simple  rhythm.  But  this  simplicity  is  in 
fact  the  result  of  artifice,  and,  under  every 
variety  of  movement,  the  ear  detects  the 
recurrence  of  a  set  type.  One  of  the 
poet's  favourite  devices  is  to  pause  on  a 
monosyllable  at  the  beginning  of  a  line, 
and  this  effect  is  repeated  so  often  as  to 
remind  the  reader  of  Euripides  and  his 
unhappy  "oil-flask"  in  "The  Frogs." 
The  following  instances  occur  within  two 
or  three  pages  :  — 

Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round, 
And  the  strange  sound  of  an  adulterous  race, 
Against  the  iron  grating  of  her  cell 
Beat. 

A  sound 
As  of  a  silver  horn  across  the  hills 
Blown. 

And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  grail 
Passed. 

His  eyes  became  so  like  her  own  they  seemed 
Hers. 

Artifices  like  these,  no  doubt,  render 
Mr.  Tennyson's  blank  verse  striking  and 
easy  of  imitation  ;  but  we  regard  them  as 
fatal  to  the  purity  of  the  language.  The 
double-distilled  exquisiteness  of  the  style 
is  oppressive  to  liberty  and  fresh  English 
air  ;  its  insidious  fetters  cramp  the  free 
play  of  English  verse.  In  all  that  is  said 
of  the  masterly  workmanship  (using  the 
word  in  a  goldsmith's  sense)  of  modern 
blank  verse  we  concur,  but  where  any 
longer  is 

The  varying  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine, 

which  was  once  thouglit  to  be  the  crown 
of  our  language  .''  We  challenge  any  vo- 
tary of  the  modern  muse  to  produce  a 
passage  of  contemporary  blank  verse 
which  for  nobility,  swiftness,  and  strength 
can  match  the  following  specimen  of  the 
old  heroic  style  :  — 

With  Palamon,  above  the  rest  in  place,  ) 

Lycurgus  came,  the  surly  king  of  Thrace,  > 
Black  was  his  beard  and  manly  was  his  face.  ) 
The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  rolled  in  his  head, 

*  We  take  it  that  an  English  compound  is  only  ad- 
missible when  the  first  of  the  two  words  joined  qualifies 
the  second,  as  '"star-bright,"  "rose-red,"  "shock- 
headed."  We  should  not  object  to  the  compound 
"lily-cradle;"  but  in  the  phrase  we  have  quoted  the 
second  part  of  the  compound  is  clearly  the  more  im- 
portant, as  it  contains  the  essential  predicate  of  the 
sentence.  We  might  as  well  say,  "The  Queen  is 
feather-bedded,"  instead  of,  "  The  Queen  is  sleeping  in 
a  feather-bed." 
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And  glared  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red. 

He  looked  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare, 

And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair. 

Big-boned,  and   large   of    limb,  with    sinews 

strong, 
Broad-shouldered,  and  his  arms  were   round 

and  long. 
Four  milk-white  bulls,  the  Thracian  use  of  old. 
Were  yoked  to  draw  his  car  of  burnished  gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield, 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overlooked   the 

field. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet. 
With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set. 
His  surcoat  was  a  bearskin  on  his  back  ; 
His  hair  hung  down  behind  of  glossy  raven 

black. 
Ten  brace  and  more  of  greyhounds,  snowy ' 

fair, 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose  and  coursed  about 

his  chair, 
A  match  for  pards  in  fight,  in  grappling  for 

the  bear. 

To  sum  up  our  indictment  against  the 
modern  idyll  concisely,  we  find  in  it  an 
attempt  to  confound  the  "  representa- 
tion "  of  poetry  with  the  "representation  " 
of  painting,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  de- 
sign, a  tendency  to  treat  language,  which 
ought  to  be  the  living  vehicle  of  thought, 
as  the  mere  inanimate  material  of  style. 

We  turn  now  to  the  "  school  "of  writ- 
ers whom  Mr.  Forman  distinguishes  by 
the  terrible  name  "  Psychological."  The 
poetical  drama  in  England  has  long 
ceased  to  flourish.  Great  actors  played, 
and  excellent  prose-comedies  were  writ- 
ten down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  ; 
but  since  the  development  of  the  stage  in 
the  period  broadly  called  Elizabethan,  no 
tragedy  has  been  produced  of  a  higher 
stamp  than  "  Cato,"  and  no  poetical  com- 
edy at  all.  We  still  however  read  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  great  age  with  pleasure, 
and  hence  poets  have  fallen  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  dramas  may  be  written 
to  be  read,  which  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  play.  The  works  of  these  poets, 
as  they  are  never  meant  to  be  seen  in  ac- 
tion, are  almost  always  either  coldly  con- 
ceived or  unnaturally  and  spasmodically 
expressed.  Hence  it  is  that  writers  of  a 
more  ardent  and  original  genius,  perceiv- 
ing this  defect,  yet  desiring  to  preserve 
the  dramatic  form  of  expression,  have 
sought  to  invent  some  new  species  of 
poetry,  which,  though  unfitted  for  the 
stage,  may  still  afford  pleasure  to  the 
reader.  The  aim  of  the  group  of  poets 
headed  by  Mr.  Browning  appears  to  be 
to  represent  character  apart  from  action. 
If  vigour,  ingenuity,  and  a  determination 
to  overcome  difficulties  by  sheer  force  of 


intellect  could  achieve  this  object,  Mr. 
Browning  would  have  been  fully  success- 
ful. It  is  impossible  to  speak  without 
respect  of  such  qualities  ;  but  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Browning's  aim  is  chimerical,  and  that  by 
his  practice  he  has  helped  to  confuse  the 
sound  popular  notions  of  the  nature  of 
poetry.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  obtained 
entire  mastery  over  the  public  ear.  In 
the  prologue  to  "  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,"  he  addresses  the  "  British  public  " 
as  "ye  who  like  me  not,"  in  the  half  re- 
sentful, half  contemptuous  tone  of  one 
who  knows  his  worth,  and  finds  it  unappre- 
ciated. At  the  same  time  he  has  that  kind 
of  power  which  subdues  critics  like  Mr. 
Forman,  who  are  ready  to  surrender  their 
judgment  at  the  first  summons  from  any- 
thing that  strikes  them  as  original  or  pro- 
found. 

Now,  as  part  of  the  British  public,  we 
are  naturally  anxious  to  clear  ourselves 
from  the  charge  of  obtuseness  which  Mr. 
Browning  brings  against  us.  We  hold, 
for  our  part,  that  his  manner  of  conceiving 
character  is  not  poetical,  and  his  manner 
of  expressing  his  conceptions  is  not  dra- 
matic. And,  first,  what  is  his  method  of 
conceiving  character  ?  We  cannot  an- 
swer this  question  better  than  by  an  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Browning's  last  work, 
"  Fifine  at  the  Fair,"  which  we  take  to  be 
a  kind  of  poetical  pamphlet,  containing 
the  author's  views  of  life  and  composi- 
tion. We  have  no  space  to  consider  at 
length  this  curious  and  rambling  produc- 
tion, which  rather  reminds  us  of  the  phi- 
losopher who  constructed  a  system  by 
following  out  the  natural  sequence  of  his 
thoughts  on  a  flea.  The  following,  how- 
ever, is  the  passage  which  appears  to  us 
to  illustrate  the  poet's  mode  of  estimating 
character : — 

And  the  delight  wherewith  I  watch  this  crowd 

must  be 
Akin  to  that  which  crowns  the  chemist,  when 

he  winds 
Thread  up  and  up,  till  clue  be  fairly  clutched, 

unbinds 
The   composite,   ties  fast   the   simple   to   his 

mate, 
And  tracing  each  effect  back  to  its  cause,  elate. 
Constructs  in  fancy  from  the  fewest  prinii lives 
The  complex  and  complete,  all  diverse  life  that 

lives 
Not  only  in  beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  reptile,  but 
The  very  plants,  and  earths,  and  ores.     Just  so 

I  glut 
My  hunger  both  to  be,  and  know  the  thing  I 

am. 
By  contrast  with  the  thing  I  am  not ;  so  through 

sham 
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And  outside,  I  arrive  at  inmost  real,  probe,        ' 
And  prove  how  the  nude  form  obtained  the 
chequered  robe. 

This  is  a  very  apt  illustration  of  Mr. 
Browning's  place  in  poetry.  He  is  a  dra- 
matic chemist.  He  aims  at  showing  the 
inward  realities  of  character,  not  its  out- 
ward effects  ;  his  method  therefore  is  not 
fictitious  representation,  but  mental  anal- 
ysis. We  need  hardly  say  this  principle 
exactly  reverses  the  ordinary  conception 
of  the  dramatic  art.  "  The  purpose  of 
playing,"  says  Shakespeare,  "  both  at  the 
first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  Jiold  as  Hwere 
the  mirror  tip  to  nature,  to  show  virtue 
her  own  feature,  scorn  "her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure."  The  drama  was, 
according  to  his  view,  to  deal  with  fictions 
representing  the  experience  of  life  ;  his 
characters  are  therefore  always  seen  in 
action,  and  their  conduct  is  judged  by 
those  principles  of  right  and  wrong  which 
are  universally  received.  Mr.  Browning, 
on  the  other  hand,  professes,  not  to  people 
the  fancy  with  fictitious  personages,  but 
to  reveal  to  the  reader  the  actual  life  of 
the  soul,  to  which  the  poet's  eye  can  pen- 
etrate, through  all  "  the  sham  and  out- 
side," wherewith  custom  and  society  have 
overlaid  it.  His  characters  are  all  real 
types,  and  are  presented  to  us  merely  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  working  of 
their  minds.  Thus  we  are  shown  the 
mental  processes  of  a  rude  savage,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop,  or  a  painter  of  the 
middle  ages  ;  and,  instead  of  having  our 
fancy  enriched  with  life-like  fictions,  we 
are  promised  for  once  a  peep-show  of 
things  as  they  are. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Browning  can  really  do 
what  he  says,  and  if  words  are  to  retain 
their  meaning,  it  is  manifest  that  imagin- 
ation must  be  excluded  from  his  method  ; 
and  he  is  working  in  a  sphere,  not  of 
Poetry,  but  of  Science.  But  how  are 
these  positive  results  to  be  achieved,  and 
what  is  this  mystical  power  of  analysis, 
which  enables  the  poet  to  reduce  the  hu- 
man heart  to  its  first  elements,  as  a 
chemist  resolves  water  into  gas  ?  Not  a 
process  of  observation,  but  a  mere  freak 
of  the  fancy. 

Fancy  with  fact  is  just  one  fact  the  more, 

says  Mr.  Browning,  explaining  to  the 
reader,  in  the  prologue  to  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book,"  how  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
cover all  that  was  said  and  thought  about 
an  action  that  had  fallen  out  of  men's 
memories    for  two    centuries.     Amazing 


scepticism,  prodigious  dogmatism  !  For 
this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  there  is  no 
real  fact  but  in  thought,  and  therefore 
that  whatever  Mr.  Browning  thinks  con- 
cerning things  and  persons  must  be  true. 
With  such  reasoning  it  is  idle  to  deal  se- 
riously ;  but,  as  far  as  dramatic  represent- 
ation is  concerned,  we  think  that  on  this 
principle  two  things  are  plain.  First, 
Mr.  Browning's  revelations  of  character 
will  really  begin  and  end  with  himself; 
and,  secondly,  they  will  depend  for  their 
effect,  not  on  the  amount  of  their  truth- 
fulness, but  of  their  paradox. 

His  "  dramatis  personae  "  are  all  odd 
specimens  or  extinct  species  :  they  re- 
mind us  more  of  what  might  be  than  of 
what  is,  more  of  ideas  than  of  men. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  character  of  Bish- 
op Blougram.  The  motives  assigned  to 
this  speaker  are  no  doubt  intelligible  in 
themselves,  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  a  man  of  the  world  would  have  open- 
ly avowed  them  ;  the  character,  in  fact, 
seems  rather  to  have  been  thought  out 
of  a  theory  than  to  be  a  portrait  drawn 
from  life.  The  Bishop  is  not  a  represent- 
ative man.  Take,  again,  the  monologue 
of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi.  Vasari,  in  his  gos- 
sipping  manner,  relates  several  anec- 
dotes of  this  painter  to  prove  the  gross- 
ness  of  his  morals.  Mr.  Browning's  ob- 
ject is  not  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  biographer's  facts,  but  to  give'  them 
a  new  colour.  From  the  instances  he 
quotes,  Vasari  not  unnaturally  concludes 
that  Lippi  was  a  man  of  violent  animal 
passions  ("spinto  di  furore  amoroso  anzi 
bestiale ").  "  A  judgment  based  on 
'  sham  and  outside,'  "  says  Mr.  Browning  ; 
"  you  must  get  back  to  the  'fewest  prim- 
itives,' and  interpret  the  man's  actions  by 
the  '  spirit '  you  find  in  his  works."  Ac- 
cordingly, he  plants  himself  in  front 
of  one  of  Lippi's  pictures,  and  following 
the  advice  of  Socrates  in  "  The  Clouds," 
he  lets  his  fancy  fly  out  like  a  cockchafer 
on  a  string,  and  presently  comes  back 
with  quite  a  new  portrait  of  the  monk, 
after  the  manner  of  the  German  philoso- 
pher who  evolved  the  anatomy  of  a  cam- 
el out  of  his  own  consciousness.  Lippi's 
moral  principles,  we  are  to  believe,  as 
well  as  his  artistic  style,  were  base<:l  on  a 
robust  feeling  for  material  beauty.  "  For 
me,"  says  the  metaphysical  ne'er-do-well, 
showing  the  "inmost  real "  of  his  char- 
acter, 

For  me  I  think  I  speak  as  I  am  taught ; 
I  always  see  the  Garden,  and  God  there 
A-making  man's  wife ;  and  my  lesson  learned, 
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Tlic  value  and  significance  offics/i, 

I  can't  unlearn  ten  minutes  afterwards. 

This  is    "taste  in  morals"  with    a  ven- 
geance.    Nor  is  the  confident  self-asser- 
tion of  Lippi's  "  candid  friend  "  without 
its   influence   on    certain  minds.     "  It  is 
impossible,"   says   Mr.   F'orman,  "not  to 
feel  {sic)  that  the   monk's   character  for 
which  Browning  has  reached  across  the 
centuries,  is   absolutely    true    in    essen- 
tials."    So  great  is  the  power  of  paradox  ! 
George    de    Barnwell    would    doubtless 
have  convinced  our  critic  that  his   mo- 
tives in  murdering  his   uncle   were   per- 
fectly pure.     For  ourselves,  we  are  quite 
ready  to  believe  with  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle    that    the     charge    against 
Lippi  is  at  least  not  proven.     But   taking 
Vasari's  facts  for  granted,  as    Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  done,  the  biographer's  rough  and 
ready  way  of   accounting  for  them  is,  we 
believe,  far  truer  to  history   and  human 
nature  than  the  poet's.     In  the  first  place, 
Lippi's    self-conscious    estimate    of   his 
own  principles  of  composition  is  a  critical 
anachronism.      And,    as    for   his    moral 
stand-point,  we  take   it  that  a  more  gen- 
uine reflection  of   mediaeval  sentiment  it 
would   be   impossible  to    find    than   the 
Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.     Let  any  one, 
then,  compare  the  style  of   this  autobiog- 
raphy with  the    speech  which  is  put   into 
the  mouth  of  the  painter,  and  he  will  see 
how  foreign  the  latter  is  to  the  thoughts 
and    feelings  of   the  minds    which  it    is 
meant  to  reveal.     Delightful  and  enter- 
taining as  is  the  narrative  of   Cellini,  it  is 
the  utterance  of  a  man  who  had  nothing 
to  fear,  either  from  his  cwn    conscience 
or  from  public    opinion,  who   describes 
with  the  same  frank  artlessness  the  mur- 
der of  an   enemy  and  the  casting  of  a 
statue,    and   whose   mental  anxieties   in 
prison  seem   to  have   been  solely  occa- 
sioned by  the  fear  of  poison  in  his  food. 
Here  speaks  the  representative  Italian  of 
tlie  middle  ages.     The  speech  of  Lippi, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  only  have  been 
uttered  in  an  age  full  of  archaeology,  self- 
consciousness,  and    metaphysics  —  in   a 
word,  in  the  age  of  Mr.  Browning. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  We  con- 
sider Mr.  Browning's  method  of  conceiv- 
ing character  to  be  neither  poetical  nor 
just.  But  assuming  it  to  be  both,  and 
granting  the  poet  the  peculiar  powers 
that  are  claimed  for  him,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  conception  can  clothe 
itself  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  his  char- 
acters appear  to  the  reader,  what  they 
are  styled  in  the    titles    of    his    books, 


"  Dramatis  Personam,"  and  "  Men  and 
Women."  The  invariable  form  of  Mr. 
Browning's  dramatic  pieces  is  monologue. 
Now  the  essence  of  the  old  drama  is  ac- 
tion. We  are  pleased  with  a  play  when 
a  number  of  persons,  who  appear  to  re- 
semble nature,  work  out  upon  the  stage 
a  plot,  which  seems  to  follow  probability. 
We  are  interested  to  know  whether  Mac- 
beth will  murder  his  king,  Othello  kill 
his  wife,  or  Hamlet  avenge  his  father. 
The  motives  of  the  actors  interest  us,  as 
the  forces  which  produce  the  action  in 
which  the  drama  culminates.  Hence  the 
regular  dramatist  with  reason  makes  his 
play  proceed  through  a  progressive  series 
of  scenes  and  acts.  But,  from  Mr. 
Browning's  point  of  view,  the  action  is 
only  of  interest  in  so  far  as  it  suggests 
the  inner  thought,  and  each  of  kis  char- 
acters accordingly  discovers  himself  to 
the  reader  in  a  monologue.  His  various 
poems  resemble  soliloquies,  extracted 
from  dramas,  to  the  earlier  acts  of  which 
the  reader  is  supposed  to  have  had  pri- 
vate access.  We  are  assumed  to  know 
that  Andrea  del  Sarto  had  a  bad  wife, 
and  that  Lippi  painted  pictures  iu  a  par- 
ticular manner,  or,  if  the  speakers  are 
less  well  known,  they  are  at  pains  to  dis- 
cover to  us  their  relation  to  the  matter 
about  which  they  talk.  Thus,  instead  of 
a  perfect  whole,  which  can  be  easily  sur- 
veyed from  beginning  to  end,  we  have 
an  arbitrary  imputation  of  motive,  which 
practically  puts  our  judgment  out  of 
court. 

Mr.  Browning  himself  seems  to  have 
felt  that  this  was  a  defect,  and  to  have 
resolved  to  show  in  a  "  magnum  opus  " 
that  his  method  was  capable  of  complete- 
ness and  unity.  We  will,  therefore,  ex- 
amine his  principle  as  shown  undoubted- 
ly at  best  advantage,  in  his  very  remark- 
able poem,  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book." 
The  poet  has  here,  with  great  ingenuity, 
produced  an  extraordinary  appearance  of 
completeness,  by  himself  telling  a  story, 
and  then  representing  the  incidents  as 
discussed  by  a  number  of  speakers,  so 
as  to  show  the  various  lights  in  which 
one  action  may  present  itself  to  different 
minds.  So  much  does  this  apparent 
unity  impress  Mr.  Forman  that  he  ex- 
claims, "The  dramatic  art  has  received  a 
distinctly  epic  magnificence  of  struc- 
ture ! "  "The  logic  of  admiration"  has 
here  betrayed  our  author  into  nonsense. 
We  know  not  why  the  drama  should  have 
any  need  to  borrow  from  the  epic,  but  we 


do  know   that  the 


purpose. 


both   of  the 


regular  drama  and  of  the  epic,  is   to  ex- 
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hibit  an  action,  and  that  in  "  The  Ring 
and  the  Book  "  there  is  no  action  at  all, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  action 
discussed  is  completed  before  the  poem 
begins.  The  following  is  the  story, 
which  in  an  old-fashioned  drama  would 
be  the  plot  of  the  play. 

Count  Guido  Franceschini,  a  poor  no- 
bleman of  Arezzo,  marries  Pompilia,  the 
putative  daughter  of  two  wealthy  Roman 
citizens,  of  the  middle-class,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  heir  to  their  property, 
as  well  as  to  repair  his  present  fortunes 
by  Pompilia's  dowry.  After  the  marriage 
the  parents,  finding  that  Guido,  besides 
being  an  extremely  disagreeable  person, 
does  not  stand  so  well  socially  as  they 
had  been  led  to  believe,  disclose  the  act- 
ual truth  as  to  Pompilia's  birth  in  a  court 
of  law,  and  so  disappoint  the  Count  of 
his  prospects.  Upon  this  Guido  treats 
his  wife  with  such  cruelty  that  she  is  at 
last  constrained,  in  all  good  faith,  to  put 
herself  under  the  protection  of  a  young 
priest,  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi,  in  whose 
company  she  flies  to  Rome.  Pausing  to 
rest  on  the  way,  the  pair  are  overtaken 
by  the  Count,  who  at  first  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  remedy  at  law.  The  court,  how- 
ever, take  a  light  view  of  the  matter,  send 
Pompilia  into  retreat  for  a  twelvemonth, 
and  banish  the  priest  from  the  territory 
for  the  same  space.  Pompilia  leaves  her 
retreat  before  her  term  is  expired,  and 
joins  her  parents  at  a  villa  near  Rome, 
where  she  is  delivered  of  a  son.  Guido 
hearing  of  this,  tracks  her  to  her  refuge, 
and  murders  her  together  with  the  two 
old  people. 

Here,  doubtless,  are  the  materials  for  a 
tragedy,  and  had  the  story  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Webster  he  might  have  pro- 
duced a  drama  marked  with  the  same 
gloomy  pathos  as  "The  Duchess  of  Mal- 
fi."  The  innocence  of  Pompilia  and  the 
wickedness  of  Guido  would  in  such  a 
representation  have  aroused  the  pity  and 
terror  of  the  spectators.  But  these  are 
not  the  feelings  which  Mr,  Browning  is 
anxious  to  excite.  As  we  have  said,  he 
tells  the  story  of  the  murder  in  the  pro- 
logue, and  the  body  of  the  poem  is 
intended  to  represent  what  was  said  and 
thought  during  the  trial.  Here,  he  ar- 
gues, are  facts  which  were  once  the  talk 
of  Europe  ;  they  have  fallen  into  obliv- 
ion ;  the  poet's  art  shall  revive  them  and 
show,  by  force  of  mental  analysis,  the 
exact  manner  in  which  they  impressed 
contemporary  minds.  Now,  to  begin 
with,  this  is  no  business  for  the  poet. 
The  purpose  of  poetry  is  to  satisfy  the 


imagination  and  the  feelings.  The  spec- 
tator of  a  play  only  cares  for  a  fact,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  good  basis  for  fiction  ;  he 
desires  a  representation  so  vivid  as  to 
make  him  believe  that  his  emotions  are 
being  excited  by  the  fact  itself.  But 
what  Mr.  Browning  is  interested  in  is  the 
actual  fact,  partly  on  account  of  the  com- 
plication of  the  incidents,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  its  antiquity.  From  his  belief 
in  the  fixity  of  the  laws  of  mind,  he  feels 
sure  that  the  action  described  would  have 
impressed  various  characters  in  a  particu- 
lar way,  and  would  have  given  rise  to  the 
same  innuendo,  debate,  and  casuistry,  in 
the  seventeenth  as  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. For  each  possible  point  of  view 
from  which  it  could  have  been  regarded 
he  provides  a  spokesman,  and  endeavoui;^ 
to  persuade  us  that  fancy,  aided  by  ar- 
chaeology, can  thus  recover  the  thoughts 
of  persons  two  centuries  dead.  Allowing 
that  this  feat  could  be  performed,  it  is 
plain  that  the  imagination  would  only  be 
impressed  in  the  same  way  as  at  an  ex- 
hibition of  optical  illusion,  or  a  spiritual- 
istic "  stance."  Our  admiration  would 
be  excited  not  by  the  justice  and  nobility 
of  the  thoughts  which  are  uttered,  but  by 
the  belief  that  we  are  listening  to  the 
"ipsissima  verba"  of  persons  once  alive. 

Besides,  the  delight  which  the  poet 
himself  experiences  in  tracking  the  intri- 
cacies of  thought  has  caused  him  to 
overlook  the  most  obvious  rules  of  art, 
and  is  the  cause  of  the  enormous  length 
of  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book."  All  the 
characters  are  analyzed  with  the  same 
minuteness.  Thus,  besides  having  to 
listen  to  the  Count,  Caponsacchi,  and 
Pompilia,  the  chief  actors  in  the  story, 
we  are  obliged  to  hear,  at  equal  length, 
the  version  of  one  half  Rome,  who  be- 
lieved Guido ;  of  the  other  half,  who 
believed  his  wife  ;  of  a  certain  logical 
"  Tertium  Quid,"  who  believed  partly  in 
neither,  partly  in  both  ;  of  the  Count's 
advocate,  of  Pompilia's  advocate,  of  her 
confessor,  and  finally  of  the  Pope.  The 
same  story  is,  in  fact,  told  ten  times  over, 
and  a  subject  which  might  have  been 
properly  extended  to  five  acts  is  swelled 
into  four  volumes.  And  this,  though  the 
question  debated  is  the  right  of  a  hus- 
band, under  certain  circumstances,  to.  kill 
his  wife,  and  though  Mr.  Browning  has 
himself  told  us  the  real  merits  of  the  case 
before  the  debate  begins  ! 

But  is  the  poet's  own  object  attained  ? 
Do  we  really  seem  to  be  listening  to  the 
"dramatis  person^e  "  of  a  previous  age  of 
existence  ?     In  spite  of  the  ingenuity  and 
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real  insight  which  is  often  displayed  in 
the  various  monologues,  the  speakers  do 
not  appear  to  us  in  the  very  least  to  re- 
semble natural  men  and  women.  They 
remind  us  rather  of  fossil  bones  skilfully 
constructed  with  human  shapes,  into 
which  Mr.  Browning  throws  his  voice 
like  a  v^entriloquist.  Not  one  of  them 
speaks,  as  we  imagine  the  man  he  is 
meant  for  would  have  spoken  under  the 
circumstances.  This  is  partly  the  fault 
of  the  monologue,  for  there  are  few  posi- 
tions in  society  in  which  one  man  is 
allowed  to  monopolize  conversation.  Be- 
sides, some  of  the  speakers  are  only  in  a 
position  to  soliloquize,  the  lawyers  not 
being  allowed  to  plead  vivci  voce,  and  the 
Pope  merely  thinking  to  himself.  To 
such  straits  is  Mr.  Browning  reduced  in 
this  respect,  that  when  he  comes  to  the 
Fisk,  Pompilia's  advocate,  he  represents 
him  as  a  man  so  self-conscious  as  to 
stand  before  a  glass,  and  try  the  effect  of 
his  speech  when  recited  aloud.  This  is 
surely  a  wanton  misrepresentation  of 
character,  for  such  a  piece  of  vanity 
would  only  be  natural  in  the  case  of  one 
who  was  really  expecting  an  audience. 

But  throughout  every  speech  we  are 
always  aware  of  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Browning.  Each  speaker  (even  Pompilia, 
who  cannot  read  or  write)  is  a  master  of 
mental  analysis,  employs  the  most  gro- 
tesque figures  of  speech,  reports  every 
observation  that  anybody  ever  made  to 
him  verbatim,  and  wearies  his  audience 
with  intolerable  details.  If  Mr.  Brown- 
ing had  had  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
war,  he  would  have  begun  with  Leda's 
eggs,  and  would  probably  have  analyzed 
the  shells.  Never  were  speakers  so  tedi- 
ous as  his.  Does  the  Roman  gossip 
mention  the  dagger  with  which  the  mur- 
der was  committed,  he  will  be  at  once 
reminded  of  the  ingenious  master  who 
made  the  handle,  and  so  of  the  town 
where  the  latter  lived,  upon  the  climate 
of  which  he  will  pass  a  few  criticisms  be- 
fore he  returns  to  the  point  from  which 
he  digressed.  Count  Guido  occupies  for- 
ty lines  in  describing  to  the  judges  every 
incident  connected  with  his  engagement 
as  gentleman-in-waiting  to  a  certain  car- 
dinal, who  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  story.  The  prisoner's  advocate, 
by  way  of  showing  his  own  domestic  and 
playful  disposition,  opens  his  monologue 
with  the  following  pleasing  address  to  his 
son  :  — 

Ah  my  Giacinto  !  he's  no  ruddy  rogue, 

Is  not  Cinone  !     What !  to-day  we're  eight  1 


Seven  and  one's  eight  I  hope,  old  curly-pate  ! 

Branches  me  out  his  verb-tree  on  his  slate 

Afno  -as  -avi  -atum  -are  -ans 

Up  to  aturzts,  —  person,  tense,  and  mood, 

Qiiies  me  cum  subjunctivo  (I  could  cry) 

And  chews  Corderius  with  his  morning  crust. 

Dogberry  and  Verges  are  very  excellent 
comical  characters,  but  were  there  no  other 
speakers  in  "Much  Ado  about  Noth- 
ing "  we  might  have  too  much  of  them. 
Does  Mr.  I3rowning  really  think  we  can 
endure  1805  lines  of  the  same  kind  from 
this  insufferable  old  chatterbox,  just  be- 
cause he  thinks  him  an  amusing  speci- 
men of  human  nature  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ?  But  perhaps  the  most  thor- 
oughly unnatural  piece  of  portrait-paint- 
ing occurs  in  the  speech  of  Caponsacchi 
at  the  trial,  who,  though  speaking  at  white 
heat  from  indignation,  yet  having  occa- 
sion to  mention  a  speech  made  to  him  by 
Conti,  a  fat  canon,  mimics  the  very  tones 
and  gestures  that  the  latter  used  :  — 

At  vespers  Conti  leaned  beside  my  seat 

I'  the  choir,  part  said,  part  sung,  "/;/  ex-cel- 

sis,^''  — 
All's  to  no  purpose  ;  I  have  louted  low  ; 
But   he   saw  you  staring,  —  ^uta  sub  —  don't 

incline 
To  know  you  further  .  .  . 
So  be  you  rational,  and  make  amends 
To  little  Light-skirts  yonder  —  m  secula 
Seculo-o-o-orum, 

Any  one  can  see  here  that  Mr.  Browning 
has  noticed  the  way  in  which  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  occasionally  per- 
form the  service,  and  has  introduced  the 
passage  to  make  the  figure  of  the  canon 
as  life-like  as  possible  ;  but  to  suppose 
that  Caponsacchi,  when  so  deeply  moved, 
would  have  tried  to  make  his  judges 
laugh  by  such  mimicry,  is  to  violate  alike 
propriety  and  nature.  A  touch  like  this 
shows  that  the  genius  of  the  author  of 
"The  Ring  and  the  Book"  is  not  really 
dramatic.  He  regards  his  characters  as 
so  many  mental  phenomena,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  he  speaks  for  them 
himself. 

Mr.  Browning's  language  naturally 
adapts  itself  to  the  bent  of  his  thought. 
As  it  is  his  object  to  show  ordinary  things 
from  an  extraordinary  point  of  view,  the 
style  which  he  employs  is  almost  always 
the  grotesque.  The  thought  which  he 
expresses  is  often  commonplace,  but  it 
is  so  tossed  and  buffeted  about  by  the 
poet's  ingenuity,  that  the  reader  at  first 
sight  fails  to  decipher  the  meaning,  and 
when  he  masters  it  he  naturally  enough 
doubts  whether  it  can  be  so  simple  as  he 
had  hitherto  supposed.     We  can,  in  fact, 
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only  account  for  the  admiration  which 
many  readers  profess  to  feel  for  Mr. 
Browning's  difficult  style  by  referring  it 
to  the  self-complacency  which  is  felt  after 
the  successful  solution  of  a  puzzle.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  in  this  poet's 
manner  is,  we  think,  his  abundant  use  of 
metaphor,  a  figure  by  which  he  contrives 
ingeniously  to  disguise  and  enliven  the 
frequent  homeliness  of  his  thought. 
"  Fifine  at  the  Fair  "  consists  of  a  number 
of  clever  paradoxes,  elucidated  by  an 
equal  number  of  those  illustrations  which 
Plato  called  "myths."  For  instance,  the 
speaker  in  the  monologue  having  exhib- 
ited a  great  delight  at  the  charms  of  a 
strolling  dancer,  his  wife  not  unnaturally 
protests  ;  but  her  husband,  after  com- 
plaining, with  a  shrug,  that  women  never 
can  "  comprehend  mental  analysis,"  ex- 
plains, with  infinite  tact,  in  a  parable 
which  extends  over  some  sixty  or  seventy 
lines,  that  his  feeling  for  his  wife  as  com- 
pared with  Fifine,  is  as  his  relative  value 
for  a  picture  of  Raphael  and  a  sketch- 
book of  Dore,  The  compliment  is,  of 
course,  irresistible,  and  the  lady  is  paci- 
fied. Indeed,  in  Mr.  Browning's  own 
mind  metaphor  frequently  stands  for 
argument.  Thus- he  seems  fully  to  have 
satisfied  himself  of  the  soundness  of  his 
dramatic  principles,  when  he  has  shown 
how  exactly  parallel  they  are  to  the  work 
of  a  goldsmith  in  making  a  ring.  His 
metaphors,  we  need  not  say,  are  always 
ingenious,  or  they  would  not  be  his,  but 
they  are  too  often  merely  harsh  and  ex- 
travagant. Take,  for  instance,  the  figure 
by  which  Caponsacchi  indicates  the  uni- 
versal loathing  and  isolation  which  will 
be  Guido's  lot  if  he  be  acquitted. 

And  thus  I  see  him  slowly  and  surely  edged 

Off  all  the  table-land  whence  life  up-springs, 

Aspiring  to  be  immortality, 

As  the  snake  hatched  on  hill-top  by  mis- 
chance, 

Despite  his  wriggling,  slips,  slides,  slidders 
down 

Hill-side,  lies  low  and  prostrate  in  the  smooth 

Level  of  the  outer-place,  lapsed  in  the  vale. 

This  is  meant,  of  course,  to  be  the 
vivid  rhetoric  of  an  indignant  man,  but 
there  is  nothing  impressive  in  the  figure. 
We  see  little  in  common  between  the 
snake's  position  and  Guido's  except  their 
discomfort ;  the  simile  is,  in  short,  not 
forcible,  but  simply  violent. 

With  regard  to  his  idiom  and  versifica- 
tion, all  Mr.  Browning's  tendencies  are 
towards  —  decomposition.  War  is  de- 
clared with  the  definite  article  and  the 
relative  pronoun,  and  any  preposition  is 
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liable  to  lose  its  final  letter  on  the  sH 
est  provocation.  We  should  like  to  k 
Mr.  Browning's  authority  for  cutting  off 
the  final  letter  "  n  "  in  "  on."  Shake- 
speare has,  of  course,  familiarized  us  with 
such  abbreviations  as  "  i'the "  for  "in 
the,"  and  "  o'the  "  for  "  of  the,"  but  the 
practice  is  not  sufficiently  euphonious  to 
be  frequently  admitted  in  modern  poetry, 
much  less  extended.  As  the  most  far- 
fetched metaphors  are  employed  to  illus- 
trate the  most  common  thoughts,  so  the 
most  out-of-the-way  words  are  in  favour 
simply  because  they  are  strange,  and  the 
mere  jingle  of  sound  is  sometimes  the 
sole  excuse  for  an  entire  line,  as  — 

Thus  wrangled,  brangled,  jangled  they  a  month. 

Mr.  Browning's  metre  is  blank  verse, 
but  of  a  kind  which  is  only  distinguished 
from  prose  by  its  jerks  and  spasms. 
The  sober  iambic  road  of  the  normal 
metre  is  not  sufficiently  adventurous  for 
one  who  loves  to  make  poetical  travel 
accessible  only  to  the  Livingstones  of 
literature.  At  every  third  line  we  are 
tripped  up  on  a  point  of  emphasis,  or  are 
brought  to  a  halt  before  a  yawning 
chasm,  which  can  only  be  cleared  by  a 
flying  anapaest.  In  short,  throughout  a 
composition  so  bulky  as  "The  Ring  and 
the  13ook,"  we  fear  we  should  find  it  hard 
to  select  one  paragraph  which  might 
serve  as  a  model  of  good  English,  or, 
indeed,  one  which  is  free  from  the  marks 
of  violence  and  eccentricity. 

The  failure  of  so  remarkable  a  work  as 
"The  Ring  and  the  Book," — for,  in 
spite  of  its  ingenuity  and  power,  a  fi.ilure 
it  certainly  is,  —  should  be  a  warning  to 
all  who  think  that  by  mere  force  of  in- 
tellect they  can  alter  the  laws  of  poetry. 
Genius,  insight,  and  wit  strive  in  vain 
against  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  The  old  dramatists  were  right. 
Shakespeare,  with  his  wide  and  practical 
intelligence,  knew  that  action  was  the 
test  of  character.  His  purpose  was 
therefore  to  represent  an  action,  in  which 
the  actors  should  express  themselves  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  spectators  might 
feel  was  just  under  the  circumstances. 
Mr.  Browning,  on  the  other  hand,  brim- 
ful of  modern  scepticism,  asks,  "  What  is 
action  ?  What  is  the  value  of  a  fact  in 
itself  ?  How  many  pros  and  cons  there 
are  for  everything  that  is  done  !  Admit- 
ting that  a  thing  can  only  be  true  in  one 
way,  in  how  many  different  ways  will  it 
present  itself  to  different  minds,  and  who 
shall  determine  which  is  the  truth  ? 
Again,  how  perishable  is   action  !     The 
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great  Roman  murder-case  was  once 
known  over  the  world,  and  where  is  the 
memory  of  it  now  ?  There  is  nothing 
real  l)ut  the  soul  of  man,  whose  laws, 
discoverable  by  mental  analysis,  are  so 
unchanging,  that,  by  an  d  priori  con- 
struction of  motives,  the  past  can  be 
recovered  in  its  reality."  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  could  this  be 
done  it  would  not  be  worth  doing  in 
poetry.  Poetry,  when  serious,  seeks 
only  what  is  really  great  or  permanent, 
and  the  thoughts  of  any  characters,  how- 
ever curious,  on  a  murder  however  cele- 
brated, are  not  equal  to  the  dignity  of 
verse.  But,  in  any  case,  the  effect  which 
we  are  promised  does  not  follow ;  the 
poetical  illusion  is  not  created  ;  for  the 
characters  represented  are  not  living 
creatures,  but  phases  of  the  writer's  own 
mind,  dressed  in  antique  costume.  The 
work,  whatever  admiration  we  may  feel 
for  its  ingenuity  and  daring,  is  not  the 
work  of  a  poet,  but  of  a  metaphysician, 
or,  if  Mr.  Forman  will,  of  a  psycholo- 
gist.* 

We  have  so  lately  discussed  the  merits 
of  the  last  "  school  "  of  poetry,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Forman,  has  any  "pros- 
pects," that  we  shall  now  only  examine 
briefly  its  theory  of  composition.  "  The 
Pre-raphaelites,"  as  we  learn  from  our 
critic,  were  originally  a  brotherhood, 
banded  together  for  the  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  two  cardinal  principles. 
By  the  first  of  these,  we  are  told  "  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  simplicity  of  nature  was 
to  be  enforced  {sic)  in  writing  poetry." 
By  all  means.     We  have  not  a  word  to 


*  This  article  was  in  type  before  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Browning's  last  poem,  "Red  Cotton  Nightcap 
Country."  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  this  poem  to 
make  us  modify  our  remarks  on  the  analytical  method. 
Given  certain  tragic  facts,  a  man  induced  to  burn  off  his 
hands,  and  finally  to  throw  himself  headlong  from  a 
tower,  to  find  the  mental  forces  that  produced  these 
terrible  results.  Such  is  the  poet's  scheme.  A  conflict 
between  animal  passion  and  superstitious  belief  might 
of  course  be  represented  in  a  French  pathological 
drama,  nor  are  there  wanting  in  Mr.  Browning's  poem 
passages  which,  occurring  in  such  a  play,  would  be 
powerfully  effective.  But  for  a  poet  to  conduct  us  as 
commentator  through  the  whole  history  of  a  suicide, 
from  his  birth  to  his  death,  giving  paradoxical  keys  to 
his  most  ordinary  actions,  disguising  commonplace  under 
misty  metaphors,  rambling  into  endless  trains  of 
grotesque  reflection,  and  finally,  after  several  thousand 
lines,  to  land  us  in  the  conclusion  that  the  man  put  an 
end  to  himself,  not  because  he  was  mad,  but  because  he 
was  distracted —  all  this  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much 
as  Tony  Lumpkin's  famous  midniglit  drive  of  nve-and- 
twenty  miics  "round  the  house,  and  round  the  house, 
and  never  touching  the  house."  "  I  first  took  them 
down  Feather  Bed  Lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in  the 
naid :  1  then  rattled  them  crack  over  the  stones  of  Up- 
and-DowD  Hill :  I  then  introduced  them  to  the  gibbet 
on  Heavy-Tree  Heath  ;  and  from  that  by  a  circum- 
bendibus I  fairly  lodged  them  in  the  horse-pond  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden." 
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say  against  such  an  excellent  piece  of 
despotism,  though  we  find  something 
slightly  comical  in  these  brethren,  thrice 
sworn  to  die  in  defence  of  what  we  should 
have  thought  a  self-evident  truth.  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  what  the  Pre- 
raphaelites  mean  by  "  Nature "  the  en- 
tire aspect  of  the  question  changes. 
Nature,  in  their  vocabulary,  signifies  a 
violent  hatred  of  custom  in  every  form, 
customary  action,  customary  thought, 
customary  feeling ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  an  equally  strong  persuasion  of 
their  own  personal  infallibility.  We  are 
accustomed,  for  instance,  to  consider 
that  the  everyday  matters  of  life  being  of 
trivial  importance,  can  find  no  place  in 
serious  poetry.  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  persuade  us 
that  there  is  real  poetry  in  tea-cups, 
nosegays,  gloves,  and  pap-boats,  because 
these  are  the  accessories  of  Domestic 
Love,  who  makes  all  things  beautiful. 
We  are  accustomed  to  associate  love  in 
poetry  with  ideas  of  romance.  A  sin 
against  Nature,  says  Mr.  Woolner  ;  the 
enlightened  reader  ought  to  interest  him- 
self in  the  most  matter-of-fact  courtship, 
provided  the  lover  be  a  .metaphysician, 
and  his  mistress  die  in  the  course  of  the 
poem.  He  accordingly,  in  "  My  Beauti- 
ful Lady,"  chronicles  for  us  every  inci- 
dent—  and  these  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  varied, —  in  a  course  of  true  love  — 
and  this  seems  to  have  run  exceedingly 
smooth, —  which  extends  itself  over  a 
hundred  and  seventy  pages.  We  are 
told  how  the  lady  walked  in  a  wood  ;  how 
she  picked  a  flower ;  how  she  heard  a 
bell  toll ;  we  are  even  informed  of  the 
topics  of  the  lovers'  conversation  :  — 

I  recollect  her,  puzzled,  asking  me 

What  that  strange  tapping  in  the  woods  might 
be. 
I  told  of  gourmand  thrushes,  which, 
To  feast  on  morsels  oozy  rich, 
Cracked  poor  snails'  curling  niche. 

We  know  not  whether  to  wonder  most 
at  the  audacity  of  poets  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  poetry  can  exist  in  petty 
objects,  which  become  ridiculous  when 
treated  as  of  importance,  or  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  those  readers  who  accept  this 
ungrammatical  doggerel  as  poetry,  simply 
because  they  are  assured  it  is  composed 
on  true  principles  of  art.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  the  most  efficacious  method 
of  imposing  on  that  scepticism  which, 
springs  from  ignorance  is  dogmatism. 
Throughout  the  poetry  of  the  Pre-raphael- 
ites the  personal  pronoun  "  I  "  is  almost 
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always  present.  They  write  like  solita- 
ries, to  whom  everything  in  the  external 
world  appears  in  a  private  and  particular 
light,  and  everything  in  their  own  minds 
seems  of  public  importance.  They  for- 
get the  character  attributed  to  those  who 
measure  themselves  by  themselves,  and 
compare  themselves  with  themselves, 
and  hence  their  style  is  full  of  that  ill- 
concealed  egotism,  which  can  only  be 
checked  by  an  inborn  sense  of  humour, 
or  by  contact  with  the  actual  world. 
We  cannot  account  for  the  publication  of 
the  following  poem,  entitled  ''  The  Wood- 
spurge,"  by  Mr.  Rossetti,  the  founder  of 
the  school,  except  by  supposing  it  to  be 
the  work  of  one  whose  every  thought  ap- 
pears to  him  worth  recording  : — 

The  wind  was  dead,  the  wind  was  still, 
Shaken  out  loose  from  tree  and  hill ; 
I  had  walked  on  at  the  wind's  will ; 
I  sat  now  for  the  wind  was  still. 

Between  my  knees  my  forehead  was ; 
My  lips  drawn  in  said  not  Alas  ! 
My  hair  was  over  in  the  grass ; 
My  naked  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 

My  eves  wide  open  had  the  run 

Of  some  ten  weeds  to  rest  upon ; 

Among  those  ten,  out  of  the  sun, 

The  woodspurge  flowered  three  cups  in  one. 

From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be 
Wisdom  or  even  memory. 
One  thing  then  learned  remains  to  me ; 
The  woodspurge  has  a  cup  of  three. 

We  are  not  so  matter  of  fact  as  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Rossetti  simply  intended 
the  public  to  be  informed  how  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  fact  in  botany.  Nor 
do  we  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  conclusion  in  the  two  first 
lines  of  the  last  stanza,  though  we  ven- 
ture to  doubt  whether  a  man  absorbed  in 
"  perfect  grief  "  would  have  been  so  con- 
scious of  his  personal  appearance.  But 
one  thing  is  plain.  Mr.  Rossetti  does 
not  understand  that  what  chiefly  strikes 
the  reader's  fancy  in  these  lines  is  the 
very  distinct  portrait  of  a  gentleman, 
seated  on  the  grass,  with  his  head  be- 
tween his  knees,  and  a  prodigiously  fine 
growth  of  hair.  Would  Mr.  Rossetti 
think  it  fitting  for  any  man  so  to  expose 
his  private  grief  in  real  life  ?  If  not,  why 
should  it  be  permissible  in  poetry  ? 

The  second  principle  of  the  Pre-rapha- 
elites is  that  "poetry  should  be  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit,  or  with  the  intent, 
of  exhibiting  a  pure  unaffected  style." 
This  is  marvellous  enough.     Imagine  the 
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Iliad, 


Paradise    Lost,"   a  satire   of 


Dryden,  or  a  lyric  of  Herrick,  conceit 
for  the  purpose  of  "  exhibiting  a  style  ! 
But  we  have  here  a  symptom  of  the 
growth  of  that  technicalism,  which  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  modern  poetry. 
Almost  all  contemporary  verse-writers 
seem  to  form  their  style  first  and  to  in- 
sert their  thought  afterwards.  In  the 
work  of  the  Pre-raphaelites  the  tendency 
manifests  itself  in  two  ways.  One  is  the 
reproduction  of  those  special  and  well- 
defined  external  forms,  which  poets  in 
other  ages  have  used  to  embody  the  par- 
ticular thoughts  of  their  own  day.  In  a 
recent  article  we  pointed  out  how  Mr. 
Rossetti  dresses  h  la  Dante,  and  comes 
abroad  crowned  with  aureoles,  and  beset 
with  Loves,  in  the  midst  of  railways, 
newspapers,  mechanics'  institutes,  and 
credit  mobiliers.  This  incongruity  to 
plain  minds  produces  an  absurd  effect, 
but  the  extreme  elaboration  of  Mr.  Ros- 
setti's  style  provokes  the  warmest  admi- 
ration from  critics  like  Mr.  Forman.  "  In 
these  translations  "  (says  our  author, 
descanting,  in  his  usual  dithyrambic 
manner,  on  a  work  of  Mr.  Rossetti's)  "  we 
constantly  meet  passages  which,  setting 
aside  the  thought  or  sentiment  conveyed^ 
are  beautiful,  musical,  aromatic  {sic\ 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  of  their  own 
nature,  by  virtue  that  is  of  their  combina- 
tion of  sound."  A  good  line  in  poetry  is 
one  which  expresses  a  just  thought,  in 
the  best  way  possible  in  metre.  Byron's 
lines  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  in- 
stance, are  extremely  poetical,  because 
they  convey  noble  and  masculine  senti- 
ntent  in  language  of  appropriate  harmony. 
In  the  works  of  Mr.  Rossetti,  and  still 
more  in  Mr.  Swinburne's,  we  often  meet 
with  passages,  as  Mr.  Forman  says,  of 
perfect  vocal  harmony,  but  they  are  gen- 
erally "  versus  inopes  rerum,"  the  thought 
or  feeling  expressed  being  so  meagre, 
that  we  derive  little  pleasure  from  them 
beyond  the  mere  jingle  of  the  words. 
The  ear  is  pleased  at  the  expense  of  the 
reason. 

The  other  manner  in  which  the  Pre- 
raphaelites  "  exhibit  simplicity  of  style  " 
amounts  to  nothing  else  than  the  ''  Art 
of  Sinking  in  Poetry."  The  delicate  per- 
ception which  Mr.  Rossetti  often  displays 
of  the  value  of  sound,  does  not  save  him 
from  intolerable  meanness  of  style  where 
he  means  to  be  particularly  simple.  In 
a  poem  called  "  My  Sister's  Sleep,"  he 
revives  the  old  English  metre  to  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  given  celebrity  in  "  In 
Memoriam."  Now,  as  the  feeling  of  this 
piece  is  meant  to  be  common,  we  should 
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have  thouffbt  it  would  rather  have  found 
ex'press'on  in  one  of  the  standard  nation- 
al metres  than  in  a  measure  which,  even 
in  its  original,  is  clearly  the  result  of 
experiment  and  adaptation.  The  "  In 
Memoriam  "  stanza  has  no  natural  pauses 
like  the  eights  and  sixes  of  the  ballad 
metre,  so  that  the  rhetorical  artifices  of 
the  poet  are  perceptible,  and  when  he 
writes,  as  he  supposes,  simply,  he  writes 
quasi-prose.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
specimen  stanza  :  — 

I  had  been  sitting  up  some  nights, 

And  my  tired  mind  felt  weak  and  blank  ; 
Like  a  sharp  strengthening  wine  it  drank 

The  stillness  and  the  broken  lights. 

In  this  stanza,  the  first  two  lines  are 
only  simple  because  they  are  mean.  The 
two  last  are  not  simple  at  all,  but  full  of 
affectation.  The  passage  has  none  of 
that  pathos  of  memory  which  constitutes 
the  charm  of  Cowper's  lines  on  his 
mother's  picture  ;  the  minuteness  of  the 
recollection  is  felt  to  be  so  much  unne- 
cessary personality.  Here  is  another 
stanza  in  the  same  poem,  absolutely 
jDrose  from  first  to  last,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  single  rhyme,  which  is  conse- 
quently entirely  out  of  place  :  — 

Just  then  in  the  room  over  7is 

There  was  a  pushing  back  of  chairs  ; 
As  some,  who  had  sat  unawares 

So  late,  now  heard  the  hour,  and  rose. 

We  should  have  thought  it  impossible 
to  praise  writing  of  this  kind.  Mr.  For- 
man,  however,  finds  a  subtle  touch  of 
poetry  in  the  second  line,  which,  instead 
of  sinking  to  the  lowest  depth  of  mean- 
ness, appears  to  express  "an  incident  of 
muffled  sound,"  intended  to  help  "  the 
dead-still  action  of  the  poem."  So  hope- 
lessly do  men  lose  themselves  when  they 
leave  the  light  of  their  natural  taste  to 
follow  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  metaphysics  ! 

We  have  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
chief  forms  of  contemporary  poetry  and 
have  pointed  out  what  we  consider  its 
radical  faults.  We  make  no  apology  for 
not  dwelling  on  its  beauties,  or  for  chal- 
lenging poetical  reputations  of  long 
standing.  For  the  first  there  is  no  need, 
and  for  the  second,  it  is  not  the  fame  of 
this  or  that  poet,  but  the  interests  of 
English  poetry  itself,  which  are  involved 
in  the  issue.  Sound  English  poetry 
must,  as  we  believe,  be  the  expression  of 
vigorous  native  thought  in  the  most  suit- 
able native  idiom.  Our  contemporary 
poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ceased  to 
be  representative  ;  it  no  longer  expresses 
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the  common  experience  of  men,  but  sug- 
gests only  the  private  views  of  the  poet 
on  the  subject  he  selects.  The  poet  is 
therefore  prone  to  two  grave  errors  in 
the  conception  of  his  poems  ;  he  either 
selects  subjects  which  in  themselves  are 
incapable  of  poetical  expression,  or,  if 
the  subject  chosen  be  proper,  he  presents 
it  in  an  unnatural  and  disproportioned 
form.  He  is  also  chargeable  with  serious 
faults^  of  expression,  in  so  far  as  by  his 
technical  devices  he  makes  language, 
which  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  more 
noteworthy  than  the  thought  which  is 
conveyed.  It  remains  to  consider  the 
cause  of  the  private  position  which  the 
poets  occupy,  and  of  the  sects  into  which 
they  are  divided. 

And  first  let  us  hear  Mr.  Forman's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  those  "  schools  " 
which  he  has  so  ingeniously  classified, 
and  which  he  admires  so  much. 

Poetry,  he  says,  does  not  it  is  true  present 
that  compact  appearance,  which  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  got  from  a  national  coherence 
of  sentiment  and  habit.  Still  the  esthetic  in 
Man  is  probably  as  strong  now  in  this  country 
as  it  was  in  any  other  age  and  place,  though, 
from  the  lack  of  a  universal  ideal  of  life,  the 
ideal  in  art  is  special  to  each  great  artist. 
This  comes  from  the  disintegration  of  societ}', 
which  has  gone  on  for  a  long  while,  breaking 
and  breaking  old  ideas,  and  institutions,  and 
forms  of  thought ;  and  the  social  upbuilding  is 
still  to  do. 

Mr.  Forman,  therefore,  maintains  that 
the  divisions  of  poetry  reflect  faithfully 
the  divisions  of  society.  Let  us  assume, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  his  de- 
scription of  the  time  is  correct,  and  that 
England  is  struggling  to  emerge  from  a 
condition  of  anarchy  resembling  that  of  a 
South  American  Republic  ;  this  would  in 
no  v^-ay  explain  the  poetical  phenomena 
which  he  describes.  A  nation  does  not 
change  its  character  and  language  with 
its  laws.  We  do  not  find  that  Virgil  and 
Horace,  the  first  poets  under  the  Caesars, 
aired  new  ideals  of  life,  or  revived  abo- 
riginal metres  ;  we  know,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  they  accepted  the  circumstances 
of  their  time,  and  developed  the  hexame- 
ter handed  down  to  them  by  Lucretius, 
Lucilius,  and  Catullus,  their  republican 
predecessors.  Nor,  except  in  poetry,  is 
there  any  trace  in  our  own  country  of 
those  radical  divisions  of  feeling  and  lan- 
guage which  Mr.  Forman  suggests.  In 
Parliament,  Bar,  and  Pulpit  our  tongue  is 
still  used  with  purity,  and  sometimes 
even  with  eloquence.  The  daily  newspa- 
pers do  not  resort  to  dialects  to  express 
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their  political  differences ;  indeed,  we 
doubt  —  proh  pudor  !  —  whether  there  is 
better  representative  English  to  be  read 
than  in  the  leading  articles  of  the 
"Times"  during  the  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

If,  then,  we  must  explain  the  existence 
of  our  poetical  sects  otherwise  than  by 
the  change  in  the  constitution  of  society, 
v/e  know  of  no  cause  to  which  we  can  so 
naturally  refer  it  as  to  the  change  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  poets  themselves.  Poetry  is 
by  nature  the  most  social  and  the  least 
technical  of  the  arts.  It  is  local,  patriot- 
ic, it  may  even  be  provincial,  but  it  is 
nowhere  private.  There  is  neither  mys- 
tery nor  monopoly  in  its  themes.  Its 
noblest  forms  have  had  a  popular  origin. 
It  has  afforded  materials  for  the  genius 
of  the  dramatist  in  the  religious  holiday 
show,  and  in  the  rude  horseplay  of  a 
country  feast.  When  the  epic  poet  opens 
his  subject,  he  announces  it  to  his  audi- 
ence as  a  matter  with  which  they  are  all 
acquainted,  and  invokes  the  aid  of  the 
Muse  to  present  it  in  a  worthy  form. 
The  feelings  to  which  the  old  lyric  poets 
appeal  with  imperishable  freshness  are 
simple  and  few,  because  they  are  com- 
mon. The  satirist  takes  his  theme  from 
the  vices  or  follies  of  his  countrymen. 
Nay,  the  very  artificialities  of  society  are 
the  poet's  opportunity,  and  true  genius 
has  created  a  form  of  immortal  verse  to 
preserve  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  the 
fortunes  of  the  card-table,  and  the  "  con- 
duct of  a  clouded  cane." 

Modern  poetry  has  changed  all  this. 
Instead  of  a  genial  companionship  in 
thought  and  feeling  with  his  fellow  men, 
the  poet  now  starts  from  a  basis  of  soli- 
tude and  separation.  When  Wordsworth, 
the  great  herald  of  the  "  new  departure," 
was  meditating  "  The  Excursion,"  he  re- 
tired, as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  into 
his  native  mountains  to  compose  "a  phil- 
osophical poem,  containing  views  of  Man, 
Nature,  and  Society,  and  to  be  entitled 
'  The  Recluse,'  as  having  for  its  subject 
the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet  liv- 
ing in  solitude."  In  this  seclusion  the 
modern  poet  himself  becomes  the  centre 
of  the  universe  ;  he  treats  his  subjects 
not  as  they  are  presented  to  the  common 
intelligence,  but  as  they  appear  to  his 
own  reflection.  He  leaves  the  world  of 
men  for  a  world  of  ideas,  in  which  his 
every  thought  appears  valuable,  and  his 
feelings  alone  seem  to  be  true.  To  minds 
wrapped  in  self-contemplation,  even  the 
necessity  of  external  themes  disappears, 
and  the  poets,  like  the  stars,  —  to   use 


the   image   of    Wordsworth's   most    dis- 
tinguished disciple,  — 

Demand  not  that  the  things  loithoict  thejn 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 

Such  philosophic  apathy  is  indeed  attaii 
able  by  few,  but  elsewhere  the  attitude  of 
the  poet  towards  society  is  one  of  con- 
tempt and  antagonism.  The  unenlight- 
ened body  of  their  countrymen  is  dubbed 
by  them  Philistine  ;  a  name  the  more  ter- 
rible because,  in  its  English  application, 
we  have  never  yet  found  the  man  who 
knew  precisely  what  it  meant,  "  Go  hang 
yourselves  all,"  says  the  modern  poet 
with  Malvolio,  "you  are  idle  shallow 
knaves  ;  I  am  not  of  your  element  ;  you 
shall  know  more  hereafter." 

Now,  the  poet  having  taken  up  this 
isolated  position,  what  etfect  will  his  prin- 
ciples have  upon  his  work  ?  Where  will 
he  select  his  subjects,  and  what  will  be 
the  character  of  his  style  ?  This  ques- 
tion is  answered  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner by  two  distinct  sets  of  modern  poets, 
whom,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we 
will  call  Philosophers  and  Artists.  Let 
Wordsworth  speak  for  the  first :  — 

The  sum  of  what  was  said  is,  that  the  poet 
is  chiefly  distinguished  from  other  men  by  a 
greater  promptness  to  think  and  feel  without 
immediate  external  excitement,  and  a  greater 
power  in  expressing  such  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings as  are  produced  in  that  manner.  But 
these  passions,  thoughts,  and  feelings  are  the 
general  passions,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of 
men.  And  with  what  are  they  connected  ? 
Undoubtedly  with  our  moral  sentiments  and 
animal  sensations,  and  with  the  cause  which 
excites  them,  with  the  operations  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  appearances  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse, with  storm  and  sunshine,  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  with  cold  and  heat, 
with  loss  of  friends  and  kindred,  with  injuries 
and  resentments,  gratitude  and  hope,  fear  and 
sorrow.  These  are  the  sensations  of  other 
men,  and  the  objects  which  interest  them. 
The  poet  thinks  and  feels  in  the  spirit  of 
human  passions.  How  then  can  his  language 
differ  in  any  material  degree  from  that  of  all 
other  men,  who  feel  vividly  and  think  clearly  > 
It  might  \it  proved  XhdX  it  is  impossible. 

Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  theory  of  what 
poetical  conception  and  expression  ought 
to  be.  Now,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the 
definition,  we  entirely  agree  with  the  prin- 
ciple there  stated,  but  we  think  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Wordsworth's  application  of 
the  principle  is  quite  different  from  what 
his  words  naturally  imply.  Though  the 
subjects  which  he  enumerates  are  doubt- 
less treated  in  his  verse,  they  are  to  him 
subjects  not  for  representation,  but  re- 
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flection.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of 
his  poetry,  we  fail  to  recall  any  single  fig- 
ure resembling,  in  its  action  and  passion, 
the  person  of  a  social  being.  He  treats 
not  of  things  but  of  their  causes.  Noth- 
ing in  his  verse  is  presented  to  us  direct- 
ly ;  everything  is  seen  through  the  medi- 
um of  his  own  philosophical  thought. 
Poetry  -with  him  meant  Philosophy  in 
metre. 

With  regard  to  Wordsworth's  theory 
of  style,  it  should  be  remembered  that  his 
preface,  from  which  we  quote,  is  directed 
as  an  attack  against  those  poets  who,  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
reduced  the  English  classical  style  to 
mere  verbiage.  So  far  as  his  criticism  is 
aggressive  it  is  telling  and  true.  But  his 
hatredof  artificiality  led  him  into  extreme 
principles,  which,  if  fully  applied,  would 
destroy  all  the  pretensions  of  Poetry  to 
be  called  an  art.  As  conceived  by  Words- 
worth, poetry  is,  in  its  expression,  sepa- 
rated from  prose  by  the  faintest  line  of 
demarcation.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  the 
mere  use  of  metre  makes  the  language 
of  the  poet  differ,  in  a  very  "  material  de- 
gree," from  the  language  of  other  men. 
There  are  certain  subjects  and  thoughts 
which  can  be  expressed  in  verse  far  bet- 
ter than  in  prose  :  there  are,  again,  other 
themes  which  no  amount  of  metrical  arti- 
fice could  render  poetical.  But  of  the 
use  of  rhetoric  in  verse,  Wordsworth 
seems  to  have  had  no  conception,  and 
though  he  professes  to  observe  in  his  lan- 
guage the  laws  of  metre,  we  can  remem- 
ber few  passages  in  his  poems  where  he 
impresses  us  by  the  music  of  his  numbers. 
Assured  of  the  poetical  nature  of  his  own 
thoughts  he  believed  that  they  would 
spontaneously  take  a  fit  form  of  words. 
His  influence  on  the  course  of  poetry  was 
therefore  entirely  democratic,  and  tended 
to  level  those  natural  distinctions  which 
separate  verse  from  prose.  In  his  poeti- 
cal style  he  often  reminds  us  of  Roland's 
appearance  at  court  in  woollen  stockings 
and  shoe-strings.  He  is  always  truly  sim- 
ple ;  we  need  not  say  he  is  often  emi- 
nently noble  ;  but  he  is  not  seldom  mere- 
ly rustic.  His  solitary  habits  led  him  to 
form  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  most 
casual  thoughts  ;  and  it  is  only  when  we 
remember  that  he  composed  a  poem  in 
fourteen  books  on  the  development  of  his 
own  mind,  that  we  can  possibly  under- 
stand how  the  author  of  "  Laodamia  "  can 
also  have  been  the  author  of  "  Peter  Bell  " 
and  "  The  Idiot  Boy." 

Now  as  in  the  mind  of  Wordsworth  the 
whole  value  of  poetry  lay  in  the  thought, 


so  our  living  poets,  running  into  exactly 
the  opposite  extreme,  hold  that  all  which 
is  important  is  the  expression.  Society 
is  generally  speaking  as  essential  to  men's 
intellectual  health  as  to  their  matarial 
prosperity.  The  ordinary  mind  which 
seeks  to  exist  upon  itself  will  starve. 
The  principles  of  Wordsworth  could  only 
have  maintained  themselves  in  times 
when  the  greatness  of  external  action  had 
stimulated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
powers  of  individual  thought  and  feeling. 
But  the  magnitude  and  novelty  of  the 
events  which  marked  the  great  Revolu- 
tionary era  have  disappeared  in  our  time, 
and  the  thoughts  "  of  a  recluse  on  Man, 
Nature  and  Society,"  are  not  now  likely  to 
be  very  memorable.  Our  poets,  indeed, 
still  speak  as  philosophers,  but  the  fuel 
for  their  fire  has  gone,  and  they  do  but 
cover  the  want  of  the  inner  glow  by  the 
splendour  of  their  language  and  verse. 
Poetry  in  the  view  of  the  second  great 
class  of  poets,  whom  we  have  called  Art- 
ists, has  come  to  be  identical  with  the 
creation  of  Form.  We  are  forever  hear- 
ing the  hackneyed  phrase,  "Art  for  the 
sake  of  art,"  applied  to  poetry,  and 
throughout  his  book  Mr.  Forman  speaks 
of  the  poet  as  an  artist,  classifying  him 
directly  with  the  painter,  the  musician, 
and  the  sculptor,  as  if  the  other  arts  were 
precisely  the  same  as  the  poet's  in  their 
nature  and  function.  Phrases  and  theo- 
ries of  this  kind  all  point  to  the  spread  of 
technicalism  in  poetry  ;  to  the  tendency, 
that  is,  to  exalt  language  at  the  expense 
of  thought.  Look  where  we  may,  we  find 
little  besides  word-painting,  alliteration, 
the  revival  of  old  forms,  the  construction 
of  new  metres,  and  it  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally believed  that  any  thought,  however 
mean,  can  be  transmuted  into  poetry  in 
the  crucible  of  style.  The  ambition  of 
every  poet  is  not  to  express  a  good 
thought  in  the  most  appropriate  manner, 
but  to  put  a  thought  into  such  a  curious 
form  of  words  as  no  poet  has  conceived 
before.     Hence  Mr.  Forman's  schools. 

Now  this  tendency  of  modern  poetry, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  a  palpa- 
ble ill.  Poetry  is  catholic,  and  has  neith- 
er sects  nor  schools.  The  "  individuality  " 
of  the  modern  poet,  as  his  flatterers  call 
it,  is  not  a  sign  of  vigour,  but  of  corrup- 
tion and  decline,  fatal  alike  to  the  manli- 
ness of  our  thought  and  the  purity  of  our 
language.  As  far  as  poetry  is  concerned 
we  may  adapt  the  words  of  Norfolk  :  — 
The  language  we  have  learned  these  thousand 

years, 
Our  native  English,  now  wc  must  forego  ; 
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For  now  our  tongue's  use  is  to  us  no  more, 

Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  lute, 

Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cased  up, 

Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hand, 

Who  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 

For  this  evil  there  will  be  no  cure  but 
the  restoration  of  a  sound  standard  of 
national  taste.  It  must  be  once  more 
acknowledged  that  it  shAws  ignorance 
and  bad  taste  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
mere  sound  of  words  ;  that  it  is  the  right 
of  every  reader  to  reason  on  what  he 
reads  with  severity,  and  his  duty  to  un- 
derstand before  he  admires.  It  must  be 
understood  that  poetry  does  not  lie  in 
mere  curiosities  of  language  ;  that,  for 
instance,  champagne  does  not  become 
poetical  when  described  as  "the  foaming 
grape  of  eastern  France,"  and  to  call  the 
sacramental  cup  "the  chalice  of  the 
grapes  of  God,"  is  an  impurity  both  of 
taste  and  of  English.  On  this  matter 
every  reader  who  has  studied  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country,  ought  to  be  a  judge. 
"  There  are  many,"  says  Dryden,  "  who 
understand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are 
ignorant  of  their  mother  tongue.  The 
proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  English 
are  known  to  few  ;  'tis  impossible  even 
for  a  good  wit  to  understand  and  practise 
them  without  the  help  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, long  reading  and  digesting  of  those 
few  good  authors  we  have  among  us,  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the  free- 
dom of  habitude  and  conversation  with 
the  best  company  of  both  sexes  ;  and,  in 
short,  without  wearing  off  the  rust  he  has 
acquired  while  laying  in  a  stock  of  learn- 
ing." Since  Dryden's  time  the  number 
of  good  authors  has  largely  increased, 
and  our  language  is  still  used  with  purity 
in  society.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
so,"  difficult  to  understand  the  purity  of 
English,  and  critically  to  discern  not  only 
good  writers  from  bad,  but  also  to  dis- 
tinguish that  which  is  pure  in  a  good  au- 
thor from  that  which  is  vicious  and  cor- 
rupt in  him." 

Above  all  it  should  be  required  that 
the  subjects  chosen  be  of  a  kind  to  ap- 
peal to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  every 
educated  Englishman.  We  might  learn 
a  lesson  on  this  point  from  our  fore- 
fathers, whom  the  modern  "  dilettanti  " 
affect  to  despise.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  ignorant  depreciation 
of  what  is  broadly  called  eighteenth-cen- 
tury taste  and  poetry,  and  that  both  were 
limited,  and  in  some  respects  artificial, 
we  readily  admit.  But  the  men  of  the 
Restoration  and  of  Queen  Anne's  time 
knew  the  kind  of  poetry  of  which  their 


age  was  capable,  and  the  form  in  which 
it  could  best  be  expressed,  and  in  conse- 
quence their  writing  is  intelligible  and 
readable  at  the  present  day.  As  for  our- 
selves we  are  so  doubtful  of  our  own 
taste  —  nay,  so  sceptical  of  our  own  feel- 
ings—  that  we  are  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  every  species  of  literary  masque- 
rade and  mumming.  Our  poets  seek  to  re- 
flect for  us  the  feeling  of  every  age  except 
our  own.  We  have  nothing  really  in  com- 
mon with  the  religious  sentiments  of 
Greek  tragedy.  There  is  little  of  any 
kind  left  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  it  is  senseless  to  try  to  recover  what 
is  gone.  We  cannot,  like  the  Elizabethan 
poets,  "  warble  a  native  woodnote  wild  " 
in  an  age  which  is  already  over-civilized  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Tennyson  says  that  he 
"  sings  but  as  the  linnet  sings,"  it  is  plain 
that  he  deceives  himself.  If  poetcy  is  to 
live,  we  must  have  a  poetry  reflecting  our 
own  life  and  thought. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises. 
Do  the  materials  for  such  poetry  exist  ? 
Mr.  Morris  unhesitatingly  answers  there 
are  none;  we  live  in  "an  empty  day." 
So  long  as  society  is  active  and  language 
pure,  we  shall  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
justice  of  this  taunt  ;  but  until  a  poet 
arises  to  "  show  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure,"  we 
shall  have  to  endure  it.  Meantime  we 
are  led  to  ask  how  it  is  that  a  poet  can 
affirm  that  there  is  nothing  worth  writing 
of  in  "  the  actions  of  men,  their  hope, 
their  fear,  their  pleasure."  Undoubtedly 
there  are  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  poet  in  search  of  living  themes. 
In  an  age  of  paper,  when  public  opinion 
embodies  itself  in  an  outward  form,  the 
realities  of  individual  life  and  feeling  are 
apt  to  disguise  themselves,  while  the  fa- 
cilities of  travel  help  to  level  those  local 
features  which  give  such  character  to 
our  earlier  poetry.  But  these  are  only 
modifying  causes.  They  deprive  life  of 
its  outer  garb  of  picturesqueness  and  ro- 
mance, but  they  cannot  destroy  poetry, 
whose  abode  is  in  the  human  heart. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  production 
of  plain  and  direct  poetry  is  the  almost 
invincible  prejudice  that  all  poetry  must 
be  necessarily  embodied  in  a  romantic 
form.  All  modern  poetry  has  doubtless 
taken  this  form.  Now  by  the  term  Ro- 
manticism we  mean  to  denote,  not  so 
much  the  love  of  purely  fanciful  images 
of  liberty  and  marvel,  as  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  imagination  on  the  domain 
of  experience,  and  the  application  to  es- 
tablished society  of  ideas  springing  out 
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of  a  sentimental  desire  for  a  lawless  and 
primitive  freedom.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
described  with  his  usual  felicity  the  ef- 
fects of  this  habit  upon  a  character  like 
Waverly,  secluded  by  circumstances  from 
society,  and  weakened  in  judgment  by  in- 
discriminate  excursions   throughout   the 


vidual  liberty,  here  first  apparent,  formed 
the  nucleus  of  that  vast  body  of  philos- 
ophy, philanthropy,  and  sentiment  which 
grew  in  P>ance  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  When  finally  the  energy  of  all 
this  brooding  thought,  operating  on  an 
oppressed  people,  found  delivery  in  the 
French  Revolution,  it  seemed  as    if   the 

dis- 


whole  field  of  literature.     But  to  such  an 

extent  has  this  spirit  now  spread  that,  so  I  pent  up  forces  of  centuries  had 
far  from  being  recognized  and  deplored  charged  themselves  upon  a  single  age. 
as  a  disease  prejudicial  alike  to  taste  and  |  The  huge  battles  that  followed,  the  over- 
common  sense,  it  is   regarded  as   part  of  |  throw   of  so  manv    thrones,  the  sudden 


the  poetical  temperament.  A  person  of 
a  visionary  and  abstracted  turn  is  now 
called  at  choice  "romantic  "  or  "  poeti- 
cal." In  th'e  summary  of  last  year's 
events  we  find  Mazzini's  character  de- 
scribed by  a  writer  in  the  "Times"  as 
that  of  "a  poet  or  a  prophet  rather  than 


elevation  of  so  many  individuals  before 
obscure,  the  splendid  courage,  and  the 
wild  adventure  of  the  period,  seemed 
indeed  to  have  introduced  a  new  era  of 
Romance.  It  was  the  dramatic  aspect 
of  the  Revolution  which  struck  the  im- 
agination of  tlie  energetic  and  adventur- 


of  a  statesman."  We  know  not  why  i  ous  English  race,  and  expressed  itself 
these  should  be  considered  distinct  and  I  with  true  national  force  in  the  roving 
incompatible  varieties  of  mind.  Milton,  genius  of  Byron  and  the  patriotic  chivalry 
the  greatest  of  English  poets,  was  a  |  of  Scott.  But  the  dreamy  and  altogether 
statesman  and  controversialist,  and  the  j  unpractical  pretensions  of  French  ideal- 


practical  wisdom  running  through  Shake^ 
speare's  plays  gives  evidence  of  an  intel- 
ligence not  inferior  to  Bacon's  own. 
Again,  how  small  a  portion  of  great  Eng- 
lish poetry  can  be  called  romantic  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  !  The 
reason  of  this  is  plain.  Romanticism  ex- 
presses the  aspiration  of  natural  as  op- 
posed to  civil  liberty.  It  is  the  poetry  of 
the  mind,  which  cannot  find  room  for  its 
energies  to  expand  in  active  life,  and 
which  therefore  turns  its  gaze  inward,  or 
transforms  itself  in  a  world  of  books.  It 
takes  no  root  in  a  community  whose  ac- 
tion is  at  once  great  and  free.  No  symp- 
toms of  the  temper  are  visible  in  the 
commonwealths  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
where  it  was  open  to  the  best  intellects 
to  find  free  expression  in  public  affairs  ; 
nor  for  the  same  reason  are  there  before 
this  century  any  traces  of  it  in  England. 
Such  apparent  indications  as  exist  in  the 
shape  of  the  amatory  sonnets  and  conven- 
tional pastoralism  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
or  the  conceits  of  Cowley's  school,  mere- 
ly represent  a  temporary  taste  for  fash- 
ionable exotics  ;  they  are  not  the  growth 
of  the  English  mind. 

Romanticism  in  England  is  an  importa- 
tion from  the  Continent.  The  true  cradle 
of  the  spirit  was  despotic  France  ;  its 
great  original  representative  is  Rousseau  ; 
its  typical  works  are,  in  France,  "  La  Nou- 
velle  Heloise,"  and  in  Germany  "The 
Sorrows  of  Werther,"  both  of  which 
sprang  out  of  that  introspective  mood 
which  is  reflected  in  Rousseau's  own 
filthy  "  Confessions."     The  spirit  of  indi- 


ism  found  no  favour  with  the  English 
mind.  To  the  clear  and  sceptical  intelli- 
gence of  Byron,  curiously  introspective 
as  he  was  and  open  to  the  power  of  ro- 
mantic passion,  the  prophecies  of  the  in- 
finite improvement  of  the  human  race 
sounded  like  idle  tales.  The  English 
aristocracy,  long  used  to  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment, braced  by  real  liberty,  and 
schooled  in  the  style  of  the  great  classi- 
cal authors,  rejected  with  contempt  the 
products  of  French  and  German  senti- 
mentalism.  There  is  no  better  reflection 
of  the  national  mind  of  the  period  than  in 
the  pages  of  "  The  Anti-Jacobin,"  partic- 
ularly the  excellent  parodies  of  "  The 
Knife-grinder  "  and  "  The  Rovers."  This 
strong  national  antipathy  serves  to  ex- 
plain the  ferocity  with  which  the  critics 
of  that  day  attacked  the  writings  of  those 
poets  who  were  most  influenced  by 
French  ideas. 

Time,  however,  has  avenged  the  poets. 
It  has  required  but  the  lapse  of  a  gener- 
ation to  naturalize  habits  of  thought  once 
so  uncongenial,  and  to  set  up  as  the  sole 
standard  of  poetry  writings  upon  which 
the  critics  had  laid  their  ban.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  moral  progress  and  ultimate 
perfection  of  man  is  now  the  first  article 
of  faith  with  English  Liberalism.  Of  the 
early  nineteenth-century  poets  those  who 
are  most  in  favour  with  our  contemporary 
critics  are  Wordsworth  and  Shelley, 
rather  than  Byron,  the  poets  of  ideas, 
not  the  poet  of  action.  The  causes  of 
this  great  revolution  in  taste  it  is  difficult 
at  present  to  explain.     Much  of*  it  may 
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doubtless  be  referred  to  the  transfer  of 
power  from  the  upper  to  the  middle 
classes.  The  poets  of  the  last  century 
were  the  representatives,  or  the  clients, 
of  a  body  born  and  bred  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  they  wrote  in  times  when  England, 
with  an  imperial  policy,  played  a  great 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  their  poetry  is  therefore 
public  and  social.  But  in  the  present 
day,  when  the  foreign  politics  of  England 
are  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  non-in- 
tervention, when  at  home  society  itself 
ac'knowledges  no  standard  but  that  of 
competition,  it  is  hard  for  the  individual 
to  recognize  any  interests  which  are 
higher  and  wider  than  his  own.  In  such 
a  community  the  eager  and  imaginative 
mind  is  inclined  to  take  refuge  in  its  own 
ideas,  and  hence,  perhaps,  that  ominous 
abstention  from  politics  which  is  begin- 
ning to  mark  the  professors  of  modern 
"  Culture." 

But  the  historian  will  understand  the 
progress  of  events  better  than  ourselves. 
He  will  have  to  determine  why  the  most 
unromantic  society  that  ever  existed 
pleases  itself  with  likening  its  own  feel- 
ings to  those  of  the  knight-errant  ;  he 
will  explain  why  the  literary  portion  of  a 
nation,  whose  genius  lies  in  practical 
thought  and  action,  has  given  itself  over 
to  the  study  of  poetical  metaphysics  ; 
and  he  will  perhaps  be  able  to  understand 
why  we  have  rejected  the  masculine 
standard  of  classical  simplicity  for  the  ca- 
prices of  French  idealism,  and  like  De- 
mocritus  have  "  excluded  sane  poets  from 
Helicon."  Meantime  we  can  see  for  our- 
selves that,  though  the  spirit  of  romance 
has  extended  its  area,  it  has  lost  its  in- 
spiration. The  revival  of  chivalric  po- 
etry has  indeed  outlasted  the  age  of  mod- 
ern adventure,  but  in  a  literary,  no  longer 
in  a  living  form.  Marmion  and  William 
of  Deloraine  are  replaced  by  King  Arthur. 
The  poetical  creed,  which  carried  along 
many  minds  with  the  force  of  religion, 
has  petrified  into  ritualism.  Instead  of 
the  enthusiastic  rhapsodies  of  Shelley, 
we  have  the  splendid  but  meaningless 
music  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  with  his  Her- 
thas,  his  Hymns, ^  his  Litanies,  and  his 
Lamentations.  Other  writers,  failing 
any  longer  to  find  in  modern  society  the 
images  of  romance,  have  turned  back  to 


the  forms  of  the  past,  and  have  reduced 
poetry  to  such  mere  furniture  and  cos 
tume,  as  picturesque  sonnets  k  la  Dante 
or  stage  "  properties  "  after  the  Early  Eng 
lish.  Truly  to  those  who  look  on  life 
and  poetry  with  these  eyes,  the  present 
must  indeed  be  "an  empty  day." 

Nothing  is  so  likely  to  recruit  the 
exhausted  powers  of  our  poets  as  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  from  the  outer 
world.  There  is  no  lack  of  fit  sub- 
jects. Human  nature  as  viewed,  not 
indeed  by  the  kaleidoscope  of  ideas,  but 
by  the  standard  of  experience  and  re- 
ligion, affords  a  field  as  rich  now  as  it 
proved  to  the  Roman  satirist.  The 
authors  of  "Adam  Bede "  and  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit "  have  not  found  the  present 
a  barren  age.  The  aspect  of  men  and 
things,  we  are  told  by  modern  exquisites, 
is  vulgar  and  prosaic  :  — 

Sed  quid  magis  Heracleas, 
Aut  Diomedeas,  aut  mugitum  labyrinthi  ? 

Why  should  we  turn  in  preference  to  the 
legends  of  the  Round  Table,  or  the 
dreams  of  an  Earthly  Paradise  ?  Themes 
of  pubhc  interest  are  certainly  not  want- 
ing. It  is  inconceivable  that  English- 
men, with  feeling  and  imagination,  should 
continue  to  regard  themselves  as  mere 
material  atoms,  and  not  as  actors  in  the 
history  of  a  country,  the  love  of  which 
moved  Milton,  Republican  as  he  was,  to 
celebrate  the  feudal  glories  of 

An  old  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in  arms. 

The  political  and  religious  issues  of 
our  time  are  not  less  momentous  than 
when  Dryden  wrote  "  Absalom  and  Achit- 
ophel,"  and  "The  Hind  and  the  Pan- 
ther." Or  if  it  be  said  that  the  interests 
of  men  have  extended  beyond  the  bounds 
of  country,  why  cannot  the  poet  look  on 
life  with  the  same  clear  sense  that  mani- 
fests itself  through  the  force  and  passion 
of  "  Childe  Harold  ?  "  It  is  not,  however, 
for  the  critic  to  dictate  subjects  to  the 
poet ;  the  duty  of  the  former  is  to  require 
that  whatever  subject  be  represented  in 
poetry,  its  treatment  shall  be  generally 
intelligible,  and  that  the  poet's  language 
be  plain  and  pure.  Let  only  this  much 
be  accomplished,  and  poetry,  instead  of 
an  enervating  article  of  luxury,  will  again 
become  a  national  power. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
WILLOWS:   A  SKETCH. 

PART  III. 
CHAPTER   VL 

{co7itinued) 

We  drifted  away  from  politics,  and 
talked  of  the  coming  summer  —  planning 
picnics  and  excursions. 

"  I  came  down  by  a  late  train  the  other 
day,"  said  George  Henderson,  "  and  as  I 
walked  through  the  woods  by  moonlight, 
it  occurred  to  me  what  a  delightful  thing 
a  moonlight  picnic  would  be.  That  bit 
of  open  ground  just  by  the  lake  would  be 
a  perfect  spot  for  midnight  revels." 

"What  a  romantic  idea!"  cried  \. 
"  A  perfect  midsummer  night's  dream. 
But " 

"  But  what  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  my  but  was  going  to  be  of 
an  uncomplimentary  character." 

"  Then  I  can  guess  what  it  was.  You 
were  going  to  say  —  How  came  I  to  have 
a  romantic  inspiration  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,  and  you  must  confess 
that  there  is  something  surprising  in  it." 

"  I  am  bound  to  agree  with  you,  of 
course,  though  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect 
me  to  see  the  incongruity,"  said  George, 
not  quite  pleased  at  being  put  out  of  the 
pale  of  romance. 

"  What  incongruity  .?  "  asked  Sir 
Thomas,  who  had  an  uncomfortable 
habit  of  being  unconscious  of  general 
conversation  till  the  tone  of  it  became 
querulous,  when  he  invariably  roused 
himself,  and  asked  to  be  put  an  fait  of 
the  discussion.  "  What  incongruity  ?  I 
missed  that." 

"  The  incongruity  between  Henderson 
and  moonshine,"  said  Harry. 

"  Ah,  well  !  but  that  does  not  explain." 

But  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  offer  a 
fuller  explanation,  and  we  were  silent  for 
a  few  minutes  during  which  I  began 
rather  to  repent  of  having  snubbed  poor 
George.  I  was  beginning  to  suspect  what 
was  the  source  from  which  he  drew  his 
romantic  inspirations,  and  what  the  ex- 
planation of  his  change  of  manner,  and  I 
feared  that  there  was  disappointment  in 
store  for  him.  I  said  therefore  in  a  tone 
of  apology  :  — 

"  I  like  the  idea  of  a  moonlight  picnic  ; 
why  should  we  not  carry  it  out  ?  What 
do  you  say,  Grace  ?  " 

"  I  expect  Grace  says  —  What  does 
Harry  say  t "  said  Lady  Raymond,  who 
had  come  out  to  consult  us  about  some 
chintzes,  "  and  if  Harry  is  the  wise  man 


I  take  him  for,  he  will  say  that  moonlight 
picnics  in  the  month  of  May  are  not  to 
be  thought  of  by  sane  people." 

'•Poor  Henderson,"  said  Harry,  "there's 
a  harder  hit  for  you  than  Janet's." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  George,  "for  I  quite 
agree  with  Lady  Raymond:  we  must 
have  a  midsummer  night  for  our  revels." 
"  And  act  scenes  f roni  the  Midsummer 
Nighfs  Dream  with  all  the  tenants  to 
look  on,"  suggested  Grace.  "  It  is  really 
a  fascinating  plan  and  shall  certainly  be 
carried  out.  Come,  Harry  dear,  you  need 
not  look  so  forbiddingly  wise  about  it." 

"  I  am  anxious  not  to  fall  into  Hender- 
son's error,  and  drift  through  romance 
into  madness." 

"  I  think  it  is  just  as  good  a  way  as  the 
beaten  track  —  through  much  learning," 
said  Grace.  "Tell  us,  now,  what  mad- 
ness can  there  possibly  be  in  acting 
scenes  from  Shakespeare  in  the  wood  on 
a  warm,  lovely  summer's  night  .?" 

"  None  whatever,  if  one  could  be  sure 
that  the  night  would  be  quite  warm  and 
lovely,  and  that  one  was  oneself  quite 
impervious  to  mist  and  dew,  and  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  risking  one's  life  for 

a  foolish  freak,  and  —  and " 

And  Harry  looked  into  Grace's  eyes, 
and  Grace  looked  up  at  Harry,  and 
blushed  a  deep  rose-red,  and  said  — 

"  I  give  in  as  usual,  though  I  believe  it 
is  very  bad  for  you  that  I  should.  Do 
you  know,  dear,  I  think  I  am  a  very  de- 
moralizing wife  for  you  ?  For  I  not  only 
always  let  you  have  your  own  way,  but  I 
generally  acknowledge  that  you  are  right." 
"  Then,"  said  George,  "  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  rest  of  us  to  save  Harry's 
character  from  further  deterioration  by 
never  allowing  him  to  have  his  own  way, 
and  continually  declaring  him  to  be  in 
the  wrong.  So  I  propose  that  we  get  up 
our  picnic  in  defiance  of  these  wise  mar- 
ried people." 

But  the  picnic  would  not  be  got  up. 
Grace's  defection  and  Harry's  prudence 
acted  as  a  wet  blanket,  and  Madeline  was 
in  a  dreamy  mood,  and  had  not  taken 
part  in  the  discussion.  So  the  subject 
was  allowed  to  drop. 

"  I  used  to  think,"  said  Grace,  "  that 
people  did  grow  wise  with  being  married, 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  true  of  either 
Harry  or  me.  No,  dear,  you  need  not 
protest;  you  have  been  growing  more 
and  more  silly  and  idle  ever  since  that 
evening  when  you  said  some  very  silly 
things  under  the  cedar-tree  ;  do  you 
remember  ?  And  what  is  more,  I,  who 
was  silly  and  idle  enough  already,  have 
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grown  sillier  and  idler  with  you.  So  I 
believe  it  is  all  a  delusion  about  people 
getting  wiser  when  they  marry.  I  be- 
lieve marriage  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon 
one's  mind.  Don't  you  agree  with  me, 
Madeline  ?  " 

Madeline  started  as  if  from  a  dream, 
and  Grace  went  on  — 

"  Maddy,  dear,  you  shouldn't  be  up  in 
the  clouds  when  we  are  discussing  such 
grave  subjects.  I  want  you  to  tell  Harry 
that  being  married  has  had  a  very  bad 
effect  upon  him  and  me,  and  that  it  is 
bad  generally  for  the  race." 

"In  what  way.?"  asked  Madeline, 
making  an  effort  to  come  out  of  her 
dream. 

"In  the  way  of  making  people  silly 
and  idle." 

"  I  think  Grace  is  stating  part  of  a 
much  wider  proposition,  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  consider  a  true  one — that  any 
great  personal  happiness  is  bad  for 
people,"  said  George,  rather  senten- 
tiously. 

We  protested  in  chorus  against  this 
gloomy  philosophy. 

"Nevertheless,  you  may  be  right," 
said  Madeline ;  "  I  have  sometimes 
thought  it  myself ;  but  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  even  if  it  be  true  that 
happiness  is  demoralizing,  some  people 
must  submit  to  be  spoilt  for  the  good  of 
the  community ;  for  if  there  were  not  a 
few  very  happy  people  in  the  world,  I 
don't  know  who  would  have  courage  to 
live  at  all." 

"  Then  Grace  and  I  may  go  on  being 
happy,"  said  Harry,  "and  have  the  pleas- 
ant consciousness  that  we  are  sacrificing 
ourselves  for  the  common  good." 

"  And  nobody  must  ever  reproach  us 
for  being  silly  and  idle,"  said  Grace.  "  I 
like  this  theory  of  Madeline's." 

Then  Lady  Raymond  came  to  the  win- 
dow again,  and  called  to  Harry  and 
Grace  to  come  in  and  judge  of  the  effect 
of  some  curtains.  She  was  very  busy  re- 
furnishing the  rooms  she  had  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  young  couple. 

We  fell  into  an  uncomfortable  silence. 
Madeline  had  spoken  with  so  much  feel- 
ing that  I  felt  it  would  be  better  to 
change  the  subject.  But  I  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say,  and  we  sat  looking  at 
one  another.  At  last  I  said,  merely  to 
break  the  silence  — 

"  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  absurdi- 
ties in  connection  with  marriage  is  the 
habit  people  have  of  treating  married 
people  as  if  they  were  older  than  un- 
married people  of  the  same  age." 


saidS 


IS  nothing  but  a  tissue  of 


"  They  are    certainly  younger, 
Madeline. 

"  In  spite  of  household  cares  ?  "  asked 
George. 

"  I  never  can  see  why  people  should 
talk  as  if  only  married  people  had  cares," 
said  I. 

"  As  if  household  happiness  were  not 
as  much  a  part  of  married  life  as  house- 
hold cares,"  said  Madeline.  "  I  get  very 
tired  of  hearing  people  extol  marriage  in 
the  abstract,  while  they  make  out  that,  in 
actual  life,  it  " 
petty  worries. 

"  I  expect  worry  averages  much  the 
same  among  married  people  as  among 
the  unmarried,"  said  George. 

"  Of  course  it  does."  And  then,  Avith 
involuntary  earnestness,  Madeline  added, 
"Only  with  married  people  the  worries 
are  easier  to  bear,  because  there  are  two 
backs  to  every  burden."  She  checked 
herself  abruptly.  A  sudden  rush  of  feel- 
ing had  made  her  speak  with  a  warmth 
that  was  hardly  judicious.  She  made 
some  excuse  about  its  getting  late  and 
the  children's  tea-time,  and  left  us  hur- 
riedly. In  a  few  seconds  George  Hen- 
derson bethought  himself  that  a  short 
walk  would  be  pleasant  before  dinner, 
and  I  was  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Barnard 
and  Sir  Thomas. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Madeline  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Barnard  ;  "  and  why  did  she 
go  off  in  that  sudden  way  ?  " 

"  She  said  it  was  tea-time,  and  she 
must  go  home  to  the  children,"  said  I. 

"  It  wants  half-an-hour  to  tea-time," 
said  Mrs.  Barnard  ;  "  she  need  not  have 
hurried  off  in  that  way.  I  am  going 
home  myself  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we 
might  have  gone  together." 

"  Well,  but  as  your  daughter  has  de- 
serted you,  won't  you  stay  and  dine  with 
us  ?  "  said  Sir  Thomas,  graciously. 

I  volunteered  to  take  a  message  to  the 
cottage,  and  Mrs.  Barnard  consented  to 
remain. 

"  There  is  something  odd  about  Made- 
line," said  Mrs.  Barnard  :  "  I  thought  she 
was  looking  pale  and  languid  while  she 
was  sitting  here  just  now.  I  don't  think 
she  can  be  well.  She  reads  too  much  at 
night." 

"  Ah,  that's  bad,"  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  it 
shatters  the  nerves.  Bring  her  to  my 
wife  to  be  doctored,  if  she  is  not  quite 
the  right  thing.  Or  send  her  to  Brighton 
to  be  braced  a  little.  Girls  do  get  lan- 
guid in  the  spring." 

"  I  don't  think  Madeline  is  languid,"  I 
said,  anxious  to  save  her  from  transporta- 
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tion  to  Brighton.  "  She  had  a  long  walk 
this  afternoon,  and  was  perhaps  a  little 
tired  after  it ;  but  she  is  very  strong,  and 
will  be  all  right  again  to-morrow.  I  will 
go  after  her,  and  tell  her  that  you  are  not 
coming  home  to  tea." 

I  was  glad  of  the  message  I  had  to 
bear,  for  I  knew  she  would  be  thankful 
for  a  quiet  evening.  The  constant  feffort 
to  be  cheerful  was  beginning  to  tell  upon 
her  health  ;  and  though  I  had  said  she 
was  not  languid,  I  could  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  during  these  spring  days  her 
dreamy  fits  had  been  very  frequent,  and 
that  there  was  almost  constantly  a  look  in 
her  face  that  seemed  to  express  the  wish 
of  David  for  wings  like  a  dove  that  she 
might  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.  It  is  hard 
when  all  outside  voices  speak  of  new  life 
and  hope  and  there  is  no  answering  hope 
within.  My  heart  ached  for  her  as"  I  fol- 
lowed her  through  the  shrubbery. 

There  were  two  parallel  paths  through 
the  shrubbery,  separated  by  a  broad  belt 
of  American  plants,  either  of  which  led 
to  the  cottage.  I  chose  one  at  random. 
Before  I  had  gone  far  along  it,  I  heard  a 
voice  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge 
which  I  quickly  recognized  as  George 
Henderson's.  He  was  pleading  with 
Madeline. 

"  But  you  yourself  said  just  now  that 
burdens  were  lighter  when  there  were  two 
to  carry  them.  Why  not  let  me  help  you 
with  yours  ?  Madeline,  I  know  you  think 
that  I  am  very  hard  and  dry  —  all  statis- 
tics and  political  economy.  But  I  have  a 
heart  like  other  men,  and  I  have  loved 
you  for  a  long  time,  Madeline.  I  saw 
how  it  was  with  you  when  no  one  else  did, 
and  I  did  not  speak  then,  because  I  knew 

it    would    be    useless.      But    now  . 

Madeline,  I  may  not  be  Raymond's  equal 
in  most  things,  but  I  am  better  than  him 
in  this,  that  I  know  a  pearl  when  I  see 
one." 

And  Madeline  answered,  "  It  is  use- 
less. You  are  very  good,  and  I  —  perhaps 
I  am  mad.  But  this  cannot  be.  Oh, 
George,  there  are  some  burdens  that 
nnist  be  borne  alone.  I  am  very  sorry  — 
very." 

And  they  were  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  Madeline  said  humbly,  "George,  I 
think  I  have  sometimes  been  unjust  to 
you  and  unkind.  I  did  not  know — I 
never  thought  of  this.  Will  you  forgive 
me?" 

And  George  answered,  "  Would  to  God 
that  it  could  make  any  difference  to  you 
whether  I  forgive  you  or  not !  " 

"  But  it  does  make  a  difference,  if  you 


would  only  believe  it.  I  am  very  lonely, 
and  it  is  much  to  me  that  my  friends 
should  be  my  friends  still." 

"  Madeline,  why  will  you  not  let  me  be 
your  friend  altogether  ?  You  are  wasting 
your  strength,  your  youth,  your  life  on  a 
dream  ;  and  you  are  too  good  to  be  wast- 
ed." 

"Then  I  shall  not  be  wasted.  I  am 
very  sorry,  George,  but  it  cannot  be. 
Good-by." 

And  without  more  words  they  parted. 
I  heard  George's  footsteps  going  slowly 
back  to  the  house,  while  Madeline  went 
her  way  towards  the  cottage.  About  a 
hundred  yards  further  on,  the  bank  of 
rhododendrons  ended,  and  the  two  narrow 
paths  merged  into  a  broad  greensward. 
Here  Madeline  and  I  met.  She  gave  a 
little  start  on  seeing  me. 

"You  must  have  overheard  us,"  she 
said. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  have  stopped  my  ears  and  run 
away  ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I 
was  eavesdropping  till  I  had  heard  all." 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  your  having 
heard,"  she  said.     "  Poor  George  !  " 

"  Poor  George,"  I  answered  ;  and  then 
I  added,  "But  are  you  quite  sure  that 
you  are  right  —  that  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter  " 

"Dear  Janet,"  she  said,  "do  not  tease 
me  about  it.     I  am  quite  sure." 

Then  I  gave  my  message,  and  we  part- 
ed. 

Poor  George  !  We  did  not  laugh  at 
him  again  for  some  time  ;  not  till  many 
years  after,  when  he  had  found  a  nice, 
bright  little  girl  who  was  willing  to  take 
half  his  burdens  on  her  shoulders. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew, 

With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 
The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 

Shelley. 

When  August  came  round  again  there 
was  bustle  and  excitement  at  the  Dene, 
for  a  great  event  had  happened  in  the 
newly  done-up  bedroom.  Behind  the 
chintz  curtains,  over  the  colour  of  which 
we  had  been  consulted  that  afternoon  on 
the  terrace,  a  new  life  had  dawned. 

It  was  considered  necessary  that  Mrs. 
Barnard,  whose  experience  in  babies  was 
to  Lady  Raymond's  in  the  proportion  of 
nine  to  one,  should  come  and  stay  at  the 
house,  so  a  room  close  to  Grace's  was 
given  up  to  her.  There  she  established 
herself,  with  the  medicine-chest   out  of 
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which  she  had  dosed  her  own  children, 
from  Grace  down  to  Dora,  and  with  a 
complete  library  of  useful  information  on 
the  subject  of  infant  humanity.  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Raymond  called  one 
another  grandpapa  and  grandmamma. 
The  maid-servants  went  creaking  about 
the  house  on  tip-toe,  with  hot  flannels 
and  bowls  of  arrowroot ;  the  neighbours 
called  all  day  long  to  leave  cards,  and 
hear  the  butler  repeat  complacently  the 
old  formula,  that  "  the  baby  was  doing 
very  nicely,  and  Mrs,  Raymond  was  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

Then  by-and-by  a  few  old  friends  were 
taken  up  into  the  ante-room  of  the  state- 
chamber,  and  after  a  whispered  consulta- 
tion between  the  nurses  and  the  grand- 
mothers, a  little  blue-flannel  bundle  was 
brought  in  and  handed  about  for  inspec- 
tion, till  a  faint  wail  would  reach  Grace's 
ears,  and  she  would  insist  on  having  her 
little  one  brought  back  to  her. 

Then  came  the  great  day  when  Grace 
was  pronounced  strong  enough  to  come 
down  into  the  drawing-room,  and  Harry 
installed  her  in  an  easy-chair,  and 
brought  her  cushions  and  footstools,  and 
we  said  she  looked  like  one  of  Sassofer- 
rato's  Madonnas,  with  the  red  shawl  flung 
over  her  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons. 

"  I  am  glad,"  Grace  said,  "  for  in  that 
case  I  must  be  growing  very  calm  and 
good,"  and  she  smiled  up  at  Harry  from 
the  depths  of  her  great  grey  eyes. 

It  was  very  pretty  to  see  Grace  with 
her  baby.  She  did  not  worry  us  to  ad- 
mire it  from  morning  to  night ;  she  did  not 
chatter  ungrammatical  nonsense  to  it,  or 
fuss  about  its  frills  or  ribbons  —  the  won- 
derful little  human  life  seemed  to  her 
something  too  sacred  to  be  insulted  with 
such  frivolous  puerilities. 

"  It  is  so  strange,"  she  said  to  me  one 
day,  "  having  a  baby  of  one's  own.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  realized  before  that 
babies  were  quite  human  beings.  I  used 
to  look  upon  them  as  something  between 
a  doll  and  a  lap  dog  —  toys  for  grown 
people  who  had  left  off  wanting  to  play." 

"  I  know  you  never  liked  babies,"  I 
said. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  '  like  babies  ' 
now,"  she  answered.  "  I  don't  think  of 
little  Harry  much  as  a  baby.  I  find  my- 
self always  thinking  of  him  as  a  man,  and 
wondering  what  sort  of  man  he  will  be. 
Oh,  Janet,  when  one  thinks  that  all  the 
men  and  women  in  the  world  were  once 
little  babies  like  mine  —  pure,  and  inno- 
cent, and  good  —  one  wonders  whether, 


if    their    mothers   had   only  loved  thei 
enough,  they  could  ever  have  grown  \i\ 
to  be  wicked.     Oh,  dear  !  one  ought  to  b( 
so  wonderfully  wise  and  good  to  be 
mother,  and  I  am  not  wise  you  know— | 
not  like  you  and  Madehne.' 

"  I  think  one  is  not  very  far  from  wis- 
dom," said  Lady  Raymond,  who  had 
come  'in  with  Madeline  while  we  were 
talking,  "when  one  has  a  great  sense  of 
one's  responsibilities,  and  a  genuine  fear 
that  one  may  not  be  equal  to  them." 

"  And  when  one  loves  very  much," 
added  Madeline. 

"  Dear  Madeline,  I  think  you  are  the 
nicest  philosopher  in  the  world.  Your 
receipt  for  growing  wise  is  as  pleasant  as 
your  theory  about  being  happy  for  the 
good  of  other  people.  Now  come  and 
look  at  my  boy  and  tell  me  if  he. has 
grown  like  his  father  yet." 

And  the  bundle  on  Grace's  lap  was 
opened,  and  Madeline  knelt  down  and 
kissed  a  little  warm  pink  face. 

"  No  ;  he  is  not  like  Harry  yet,"  she 
said,  "but  I  believe  he  will  be  when  he 
begins  to  think  and  to  have  expression." 

"  But  indeed  he  has  expression,  dear. 
I  have  been  talking  to  him  a  great  deal 
this  morning,  and  he  understands  me 
very 
wise. 


well.     His    blue    eyes    look    quite 


"  What  did  you  talk  to  him  about  ?  " 

"  Ah,  we  have  secrets,  my  boy  and  I," 
and  Grace  smiled  in  the  old  way  that 
suggested  a  meaning  beyond  words.  I 
used  to  think  those  smiles  of  Grace's 
were  rather  a  take-in,  getting  her  credit 
for  more  thought  and  poetry  than  was  in 
her.  But  since  her  marriage,  and  above 
all  since  the  birth  of  her  child,  I  had  dis- 
covered depths  in  her  character  of  which 
I  had  not  before  suspected  the  existence. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  birth  of 
Grace's  baby  did  much  towards  restoring 
Madeline's  spirits.  By  creating  a  new 
interest  for  us  all  it  threw  into  the  back- 
ground the  event  of  the  last  year.  We 
began  to  date  from  the  birth-day  instead 
of  the  wedding-day,  and  Harry  and  Grace 
in  becoming  father  and  mother  ceased  to 
be  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  educa- 
tion of  children  usurped  the  important 
place  in  conversation  that  had  been 
lately  occupied  by  matrimony,  and  Made- 
line could  join  in  the  discussion  of  her 
little  nephew's  future  without  the  painful 
effort  it  cost  her  to  sympathize  with  her 
sister's  happiness  in  the  love  she  herself 
had  missed. 

Those  were  pleasant  days  for  all  of  us 
—  so  pleasant  that  it  seems  to  me,  as  I 
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)ok  back  at  them  through  the  mist  of 
years  that  divides  the  then  from  now,  that 
even  had  we  known  that  they  were  num- 
bered, and  their  number  ahnost  spent,  we 
could  not  if  we  would  have  poured  into 
them  another  dro^f  of  happiness  —  so  rich 
were  they  in  sympathy  and  friendship,  so 
full  of  hope  and  love,  and  of  quiet  duty 
and  contentment. 

"  I  like  these  early  autumn  days,"  said 
Grace  one  evening,  as  we  sat  together  on 
the  terrace,  as  was  our  wont  ;  "  there  is  a 
sense  of  quiet  and  rest  about  them  that 
does  me  good.  It  gives  me  a  settled  feel- 
ing that  I  can  never  have  either  in  spring 
or  summer." 

"Spring  is  not  a  season,"  said  Harry, 
"  it  is  only  a  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Madeline,  "  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  every  year  there  is  just 
one  day  when  one  says  '  it  is  spring,'  and 
all  the  world  wakes  up.  Before  that  it 
has  been  all  promise  and  expectation, 
and  after  it  come  east  winds  and  dis- 
appointment." She  was  unintentionally 
sketching  her  own  life. 

"  I  don't  like  spring-time  myself,"  said 
Harry.  "  There  is  a  petulant  tone  about 
it  that  always  reminds  me  of  the  egoism 
of  very  young  people  —  boundless  prom- 
ise and  desire,  with  very  little  stability. 
Everything  is  in  extremes  ;  the  trees  are 
too  green,  and  the  sunshine  is  too  yellow. 
There  is  no  shade,  and,  except  on  my 
one  day,  no  tenderness." 

"  But,  surely,  you  must  like  April  show- 
ers ? "  I  said.  '"  There  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  all  the  year  round  than  the  fresh 
young  green,  and  the  raindrops  spark- 
ling in  the  sunshine." 

"  They  are  pretty,  but  provoking  ;  like 
the  tempers  of  a  spoiled  child." 

"  And  how  about  the  real  summer 
months  ?  "  said  Lady  Raynond,  "  June 
and  July,  when  the  roses  are  in  bloom 
and  the  hay  is  being  made,  and  the 
corn  is  just  beginning  to  yellow,  and  the 
days  are  so  long  that  one  forgets  for  a 
little  while  how  short  life  is.     It   is  then 


that  the  promise  of  the  spring  is  fulfilled, 
though  in  the  long  delay  we  have  for- 
gotten what  it  was  we  looked  for,  and 
we  enjoy  the  beauty  without  remem- 
bering that  we  owe  it  to  the  winds  and  | 
showers  of  the  seed-time." 

Then,  after  a  pause,  she  continued  : 
"This  time  is  very  beautiful;  but  then 
there  is  s-omething  sad  about  it.  Those 
brown  tints,  for  instance,  that  give  such 
richness  to  the  woods,  mean  that  the 
leaves  are  already  withering  and  will  soon 
fall ;  already  the  corn  is  being  cut  down, 


and  in  a  few  weeks  more  all  the  warmth 
and  beauty  will  be  gone." 

"  Of  course  it  is  so,"  answered  Grace. 
"  One  knows  that  this  riper  beauty  can- 
not last  ;  but  it  has  about  it  so  much  of 
rest  and  content,  that  it  gives  me  a  feel- 
ing of  continuance  and  security.  In  the 
summer  months  there  seems  always  a 
rush  and  bustle  :  one  hurries  from  one 
beauty  to  another,  and  enjoys  nothing  : 
there  is  too  much  life  —  too  much  variety. 
The  grass  is  long  and  rank,  the  trees  are 
overloaded  with  foliage,  the  very  sun- 
shine is  overwhelming,  pouring  floods  of 
gold  upon  us  with  the  ostentation  of  a 
millionnaire.  One  grows  weary  with  the 
ceaseless  dust  and  glare." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Madeline,  "  paradox- 
ical as  it  may  seem,  that  after  all  the 
pleasures  of  autumn  are  more  lasting 
than  those  oE  summer  ;  one  knows  that 
there  is  nothing  to  come  after,  and  so 
one  makes  the  most  of  the  present.  It 
is  the  only  time  of  the  year  when  one 
looks,  not  forward,  but  back.  One 
gathers  in  all  the  happiness  of  the  year, 
and  stores  it  up  in  one's  heart  for  use  in 
the  future." 

We  lingered  a  little  longer,  drinking  in 
the  beauty  of  the  evening.  We  lingered 
till  a  night-wind  rustled  among  the  trees, 
and  we  thought  we  felt  a  few  drops  of 
rain  falling  on  our  bare  heads.  The  lovely 
day  was  over.  Why  could  it  not  last  for- 
ever ? 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Fools  of  nature, 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  dispositions 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls. 

Hamlet. 

It  was  very  soon  after  the  conversa- 
tion related  in  the  last  chapter,  that  an 
event  occurred  which  made  a  great 
change  in  the  hitherto  monotonous  course 
of  my  life.  My  father  was  seized  with 
paralysis  one  Sunday  in  the  middle  of 
his  sermon.  He  was  carried  out  of 
church  insensible,  and  after  lingering  for 
a  few  weeks  died  without  recovering  his 
consciousness.  It  was  found  after  his 
death  that  his  affairs  were  involved,  and 
that  though  in  a  will  made  shortly  after 
my  mother's  death  he  had  left  everything 
to  me,  his  only  daughter,  my  inheritance 
consisted  mainly  of  debts. 

I  was  thrown,  therefore,  penniless  upon 
the  world.  I  had  no  relations — no 
friends  out  of  Endle  Down.  "  Come  and 
live  with  us  at  the  Dene,"  Lady  Ray- 
mond said  ;  "  I  have  room  for  another 
daughter."     And  I  very  gladly  went,  and 
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Stayed  with  them  several  months,  during 
which  I  had  time  to  face  the  change  in 
my  lot ;  but  I  had  no  intention  of  living 
with  them  altogether.  I  was  young  and 
strong,  and  able  as  well  as  willing  to  work. 
So  1  looked  about  me  for  a  place  as  gov- 
erness, and  when  I  heard  of  one  that  was 
likely  to  suit  me,  I  told  Lady  Raymond 
of  it.  Of  course  she  would  not  at  first 
hear  of  my  going  away,  but  I  was  firm, 
and  at  last  obtained  her  consent,  on 
condition  of  my  giving  a  solemn  prom- 
ise that  I  would  come  back  to  her 
at  once  if  I  did  not  find  myself  happy.  I 
did  find  myself  very  happy,  for  my  em- 
ployers were  kind,  pleasant  people,  and  I 
grew  fond  of  my  pupil,  an  interesting  lit- 
tle girl  of  seven,  whom  I  was  allowed  to 
teach  and  train  as  entirely  according  to 
my  discretion  as  if  she  had  been  my  own 
child.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention 
to  tell  in  these  pages  the  story  of  my  own 
life,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  bound  up 
with  the  lives  of  Grace  and  Madeline.  I 
pass  on,  therefore,  to  other  events  at 
Endle  Down,  which  I  think  will  be  best 
told  in  the  words  of  Madehne's  letters. 
It  was  about  a  year  after  I  had  begun  my 
new  life  that  I  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  her  :  — 

*'  Endle  Down,  August  16,  18 — . 

"  Dearest  Janet, — 

"  You  must  cong'-atulate  me  —  I  have 
become  a  landed  proprietor, —  that  is,  I 
have  entered  upon  all  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  ownership  of  the  Pitfield 
Cottages,  and  I  have  become  in  conse- 
quence an  extremely  busy  and  important 
person.  But  I  must  tell  you  how  this 
has  come  about,  or  you  will  be  fancying 
that  the  squire  has  died  and  left  me  this 
splendid  property,,  in  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  impertinent  suggestion 
that  he  should  look  to  the  condition  of 
the  dwellings,  of  which  he  pocketed  the 
rents.  No  such  luck  has  befallen  the 
county.  The  squire  still  drinks  port  in 
the  oak  dining-room,  and  exercises  his 
divine  right  of  swearing  at  the  labourers, 
and  preserving  the  game  on  the  Pitfield 
acres  ;  he  still  snores  approval  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  every  Sunday  in  his 
fusty  pew  —  in  short,  he  still  cumbers 
the  ground  he  would  be  ashamed  to  till. 
You  remember  the  bold  step  I  took  about 
writing  to  him  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
the  agent's  civil  answer,  '  that  it  so  hap- 
pened that  on  the  very  morning  when  my 
note  came  to  hand  he  was  consulting  with 
builders  and  architects  about  the  im- 
provement   of     the    dwelling-houses    in 
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which  I  was  kind  enough  to  take  an  ini 
terest,  and  that  with  the  assurance  tha 
the  matter  should  receive  his  most  care- 
ful consideration,  he  remained  my  obedi- 
ent servant,  &c.  &c.'  Well,  my  obedi- 
ent servant  went  on  considering  the  mat- 
ter for  twelve  whole  months,  during 
which  I  waited,  first  patiently,  and  then 
impatiently,  while  the  cottages  got  into 
worse  and  worse  condition.  I  told  the 
poor  people  of  the  agent's  promise,  and 
they  laughed  in  my  face.  By-the-by,  I 
think  you  did  something  of  the  sort  when 
I  showed  you  his  letter.  So  the  damp 
went  on  soaking  through  the  floors,  the 
rain  streamed  in  at  the  roofs,  th«  atmos- 
phere of  the  rooms  grew  fouler  and  fouler, 
as  need  of  drainage  became  more  urgent, 
and  the  wretched  people  grew,  if  possible, 
more  listless,  muddling,  thriftless,  and 
generally  hopeless  and  unsatisfactory 
members  of  society  than  ever.  For  my 
part,  I  got  so  out  of  heart  about  them, 
that  I  almost  gave  up  visiting  them. 
However,  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  thought 
I  would  make  one  more  venture.  So  I 
wrote  again  to  the  squire,  and  this  time  I 
got  no  answer,  and  there  I  think  I  should 
have  left  the  matter,  had  it  not  happened 
that  just  about  this  time  I  fell  in  with 
Harry  Raymond  one  day  as  I  was  on  my 
way  to  see  a  poor  woman  who  had  lately 
been  confined  in  one  of  the  wretched 
huts. 

"  Don't  ask  me  why  I  never  consulted 
Harry  about  this  business  before.  Of 
course  he  would  have  been  the  natural 
person  to  go  to  —  oh  dear  !  I  sometimes 
think  if  more  men  were  like  him  we  wo- 
men would  fuss  less,  and  keep  in  our 
places  more,  as  people  are  always  wish- 
ing we  would.  One  does  not  care  about 
doing  other  people's  work  when  one  sees 
it  well  done  ;  but  when  people  will  not 
touch  their  own  burdens  with  even  so 
much  as  their  little  finger,  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  an  impulse  to  heave  them  out  of 
the  way,  even  if  it  does  involve  leaving 
the  footpath  and  getting  into  the  mud. 
As  to  my  not  speaking  to  Harry,  I  be- 
lieve the  fact  is,  that  I  have  shrunk  very 
much  from  contact  with  him  ever  since 
—  you  know  when.  But  this  accident 
has  put  us  on  our  old  easy  footing  again, 
and  I  am  very  thankful  for  it. 

"  I  told  him  all  about  my  letters  to  the 
squire,  and  he  laughed  a  good  deal  at  my 
simplicity.  However,  he  did  hot  only 
laugh  at  me,  but  took  the  subject  up  very 
warmly.  He  went  over  a  good  many  of 
the  houses  with  me,  and  was  extremely 
indignant    at  their    condition,  declarin^r 
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that  something  must  be  done  at  once, 
though  what,  would  be  matter  for  consid- 
eration. The  next  day  he  called  on  the 
agent,  and  ascertained  at  what  price  the 
squire,  who  is,  as  usual,  rather  hard  up, 
would  be  willing  to  sell  the  houses.  He 
then  set  to  work  to  persuade  his  father 
that  to  purchase  them  would  be,  not  only 
an  act  of  philanthropy,  but  a  good  invest- 
ment of  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Accord- 
ingly, after  what  seemed  to  me  a  very 
long  and  elaborate  negotiation,  the  cot- 
tages were  bought  and  repairs  begun. 
The  draining  business  is  deferred  till  the 
cooler  weather,  as  the  sanitary  authori- 
ties declare  that  it  is  not  safe  to  open 
drains  while  the  thermometer  is  at  80*^ 
in  the  shade.  So  I  am  as  impatient  for 
September  as  any  partridge-slayer  in  the 
county.  In  the  meantime  there  is  much 
papering,  whitewashing,  and  new  roof- 
ing going  on,  all  which  I,  as  vice-land- 
lord, superintend — that  is  to  say,  I 
wander  about  among  the  workmen  mak- 
ing suggestions,  which  are  generally  of 
such  an  unpractical  nature  that  they  are 
good  only  to  be  withdrawn, 

"  You  know  my  weakness  for  all  man- 
ner of  forlorn  hopes  —  sinking  ships, 
incurable  patients,  graceless  reprobates 
—  anything,  in  fact,  that  has  been  given 
over,  and  the  reform  of  which  one  may 
therefore  undertake  without  fear  of  igno- 
miny if  one  fails,  and  sure  of  admiration 
if  one  succeeds  ;  and  you  can  therefore 
picture  to  yourself  mydehght  in  the  bad- 
as-can-be  condition  of  my  kingdom. 

"  But  that  is  enough  about  the  cottages. 
I  have  left  myself  hardly  room  to  tell  you 
how  we  are  all  doing.  Fortunately  all 
our  healths  may  be  described,  shortly,  as 
very  good. 

"  Little  Harry  grows,  of  course,  more 
delightful  every  day.  He  really  is  a  dear 
#  little  boy,  and,  now  that  he  is  beginning 
to  talk,  we  are  in  a  state  of  constant  ex- 
citement over  his  last  new  word.  As  for 
Grace,  she  reads  books  on  education 
from  morning  to  night.  Emile  is  her 
special  study  at  this  moment,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  is  already  on  the  look-out  for  a 
Sophie  for  her  son.  It  is  a  pity  your  lit- 
tle pupil  is  too  old,  or  she  would  have 
done  nicely.  I  suppose  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  a  second  ? 

*'  When  are  you  coming  to  see  us  ?  We 
have  so  many  things  to  show  you  and  to 
tell  you  about,  and  you  ought  to  have 
much  to  tell  us.  We  are  getting  far 
away  from  one  another,  and  already  I 
find  myself  wondering  whether  such  and 
such  things  are   big  enough  to  write  to 


!  you  about ;  for  instance,  whether  you  will 

I  care  to  hear  that  the  honeysuckle  on   the 

:  porch  has  grown   so   much  this   summer 

that  it  peeps  in  at  my  bedroom  window. 

*'  Good-by,  dearest. 

"  Ever  your  loving 

"  Madeline." 

Then  for  some  time  I  did  not  hear 
again.  I  wrote  two  or  three  times,  but 
my  letters  remained  unanswered.  At 
last  a  letter  came. 

"  Endle  Down,  September  24,  18  — . 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me, 
dearest,  for  having  treated  you  so  badly.  I 
have  been  very  busy,  and,  just  lately,  not 
busy  only,  but  anxious.  Harry  is  ill  —  very 
seriously  ill,  I  fear,  though  I  believe  I  am 
the  only  one  who  is  alarmed  about  him 
yet.  For  the  last  ten  days  he  has  been 
thoroughly  unwell  —  sleeping  very  little 
at  night,  and  constantly  restless  and  un- 
easy. He  declares  it  is  only  a  bad  cold, 
but  the  idea  has  taken  possession  of  me 
that  he  may  be  sickening  for  typhoid 
fever,  and  I  cannot  shake  it  off.  P^or  the 
draining  at  Pitfield  has  been  begun,  and 
he  was  over  there  only  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore he  complained  of  not  feeling  well. 
Of  course  I  have  not  said  anything  to 
alarm  Grace  or  Lady  Raymond,  but  I 
feel  very  anxious  and  unhappy.  Oh, 
Janet,  if  it  is  as  I  fear,  and  if  what  I  can- 
not write  of  should  happen,  how  I  shall 
hate  myself  for  having  ever  meddled  with 
those  cottages  at  all ! 
"  Ever  yours, 

"  Madeline  Barnard." 

Then  a  day  or  two  later  I  received  a 
hurried  line  :  — 

"  Dearest  Janet,  — 

"  It  is  as  I  feared.  The  doctor  has 
just  called,  after  seeing  Harry,  to  tell  us 
that  it  is  typhoid  fever.  Poor  Grace  ! 
Yours, 

"  M.  B." 

Three  weeks  passed,  during  which  I 
heard  nothing  from  Endle  Down.  Then 
I  saw  in  The  Ti7?ies  that  Harry  was  dead. 
The  next  day  Madeline  wrote  :  — 

"  It  is  all  over,  Janet.  IJarry  is  dead, 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  world  had  stood 
still.  Come  to  me,  dearest,  and  let  me 
talk  to  you,  or  I  shall  go  mad.  I  cannot 
write  about  it.  I  dare  not  think  of  it, 
and  yet  I  can  think  of  nothing  else. 
Everything  seems  impossible  —  to  look 
back  —  to  look  forward  —  to  live.  Oh, 
Janet,  I    used   sometimes    to    think   that 
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this  would  have  been  easier  to  bear  flian 
that  other  sorrow  ;  but  I  know  now  that 
it  is  a  thousand  times  worse.  That  was  a 
tangible  trouble  that  I  could  grapple  with 
—  a  mountain  that  I  could  and  did  scale 
in  time,  seeing  the  sun  rise  on  the  other 
side  ;  but  this  is  a  great  blank  —  a  nega- 
tion of  everything  but  the  power  of 
suffering. 

*'  How  do  people  ever  get  over  great 
losses  ?  It  seems  to  me  one  can  never 
again  be  free  from  fear  —  everything  is 
shaken.  But  come  to  me  and  let  me  talk 
to  you.  Oh,  Janet,  you  vmst  come,  for  I 
am  so  haunted  by  death  that  while  you 
are  away  from  me  I  cannot  believe  that 
you  are  still  alive. 

"Your  loving 

"  Madeline. 

"  How  selfish  I  am  growing !  I  have 
said  no  word  about  the  others.  But  what 
can  I  say  1  Everybody  is  broken-hearted. 
Lady  Raymond  sits  for  hours  with  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  them  ;  now  and  then  she  takes 
up  her  knitting  mechanically,  and  puts  it 
down  again  as  she  remembers  that  they 
were  socks  for  Harry  that  she  was  knit- 
ting. Grace  is  almost  distracted  at 
times,  and  at  other  times  very  calm,  and, 
strange  as  it  seems,  quite  cheerful.  I  do 
not  understand  her. 

"  Once  more,  dear,  you  must  come. 
You  will  do  us  all  good." 

I  wrote  back,  "  I  am  coming,"  and  I 
went  the  next  day.  As  I  got  out  of  the 
train  a  footman  from  the  Dene  came  up 
and  told  me  that  Lady  Raymond  had  sent 
the  brougham  for  me,  and  that  Madehne 
was  in  it.  I  gave  directions  about  my 
box  and  went  down. 

Madeline  was  leaning  back  in  the  car- 
riage, with  the  old  strained  look  in  her 
face.     Her  greeting  was  very  quiet. 

"  We  will  not  talk  now,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  told  them  to  put  us  down  by  the 
stile,  so  that  we  may  walk  home,  and  I 
may  have  you  a  little  to  myself  before 
you  see  the  others.  You  are  not  too  tired 
for  a  walk .? " 

I  assured  her  that  I  was  not,  and  we 
drove  on  in  silence  till  we  came  to  the 
woods ;  then  .the  carriage  stopped  and 
we  got  out. 

It  was  a  quiet  autumn  evening,  and  the 
sun  was  setting,  but  not  with  the  warmth 
and  glory  of  that  other  evening  when 
Madeline  had  been  surprised  by  the  un- 
wonted beauty  of  the  scene  into  a  con- 
fession of  the  love  that  seemed  akin  to 
it.     To-night  the  sun  sank  to  rest  sadly, 


wearily,  as  if  the  day's  work  had  been 
unfruitful  and  disappointing,  and  it  was 
well  that  it  should  be  over.  The  purple 
and  red  lines  in  the  sky  stood  out  with 
crude  distinctness  —  there  was  no  har- 
monious blending  of  tints,  no  tenderness, 
no  sense  of  a  sympathetic  presence  ;  and 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake  reflected 
the  harsh  colours  with  unsoftened  truth. 

It  was  so  impossible  that  that  other 
evening  should  not  be  present  to  the 
minds  of  both  of  us,  that  when  Madeline 
said  —  "It  seems  as  if  all  my  life  had 
been  lived  between  that  evening  and 
now,"  we  neither  of  us  felt  that  there 
was  any  need  to  say  what  evening. 

We  were  silent  again.  By-and-by 
Madeline  said  — 

"I  come  here  very  often  —  whenever  I 
can  get  away,  and  I  sit  and  think.  How 
hopeless  and  sullen  it  looks." 

"  It  is  sullen  now,  but  it  will  not  al- 
ways be  so,"  I  answered.  "  Summer  will 
come  back,  and  the  world  will  grow  green 
and  fair  again." 

I  broke  down  in  my  effort  at  common- 
place consolation,  for  Madeline  was  look- 
ing at  me  in  a  wistful,  wondering  way,  as 
if  marvelling  at  my  simplicity.  I  had 
spoken  by  rote  :  we  all  do  sometimes. 
It  is  a  bad  habit,  but  one  that  we  are 
hardly  to  be  blamed  for  acquiring.  We 
used  to  speak  truth  once  —  warm,  living 
words  fresh  from  our  hearts,  but  the 
world  would  not  have  our  true  words.  It 
cried  out  that  we  were  abrupt  and  odd, 
and  did  not  know  its  ways.  So  we  set 
ourselves  to  learn  its  ways,  and  to  use  its 
dainty,  mannerly  phrases,  that  go  softly, 
and  never  stick  their  elbows  out.  And 
meanwhile  our  true  words  have  got  lost, 
and  now  sometimes  when  we  want  them 
we  cannot  find  them,  and  tlie  smooth 
phrases  come  instead  like  hard,  polished 
pebbles,  or,  if  the  true  words  come,  we*  ^ 
find  they  have  grown  hard  too.  And  yet 
I  think  some  one  has  said  that  it  is  not 
well  to  give  stones  for  bread. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Madeline  bitterly, 
"the  world  will  grow  green  and  fair 
again,  the  flowers  will  come  back,  and 
the  nightingales  will  sing  in  the  woods, 
and  we  shall  put  away  our  black  gowns 
and  talk  quietly  about  '  poor  Harry,'  and 
they  will  write  on  his  gravestone  things 
that  he  did  not  believe,  and  talk  about 
meeting  him  in  heaven,  when  all  the 
while  .  .  .  Oh,  Janet,  I  am  saying 
horrid  things,  but  it  does  seem  such 
cruel  mockery.  You  should  not  have 
told  me  that  the  summer  will  come  again. 
Do  you  know,  I  have  thought  that  when 
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it  does  come  again,  I  shall  creep  away 
here  some  evening  when  the  sun  is  set- 
ting in  a  ruddy  glow,  and  lie  down  upon 
the  bank  among  the  ferns  and  foxglove, 
and  go  to  sleep  in  the  warm  sunshine, 
and  then  perhaps  I  shall  glide  quietly 
down  into  the  water,  and  the  ripples  will 
go  over  me,  and  I  shall  be  at  rest  again  ? 
The  green  world  will  do  better  without 
me,  for  my  heart  is  very  old  and  haggard, 
and  there  is  a  curse  on  me,  I  think,  with- 
ering everything  I  touch." 

"  Madeline,  you  must  not  talk  like  this," 
I  said. 

"  No,  I  know  I  must  not ;  and  that  is 
why  I  want  to  go  away  out  of  the  world, 
for  I  cannot  talk  like  other  people  —  I 
can  only  screech  like  a  night-bird.  The 
children  ask  me  questions,  and  I  dare  not 
answer  them,  lest  I  should  frighten  them 
as  I  have  frightened  you." 

"  Do  you  ever  pray  ?  "  I  asked  in  a  low 
voice,  for  Madeline  was  right,  she  had 
frightened  me. 

"  I  prayed  last  night,"  she  said  ;  "  it 
was  the  first  time  for  many  years.  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  was.  I  could  not  sleep  ; 
my  mind  was  very  dreary,  and  I  had  been 
watching  the  stars  from  my  bedroom  win- 
dow. Their  calmness  soothed  me  at  first ; 
but  by-and-by  it  began  to  repel  me. 
They  seemed  far  off  and  cold,  and  I 
turned  away  from  them.  Then  I  thought 
of  all  the  sad  hearts  tossing  restlessly 
about  upon  the  earth  ;  of  the  sin  and  the 
sorrow,  and  all  the  pain  that  no  one  ever 
hears  of,  and  which  is  so  much  more  ter- 
rible because  it  must  be  borne  alone  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  heard  the 
moan  of  all  the  world  going  up  to  the 
stars,  and  that  the  sound  grew  louder  and 
louder,  till  it  almost  deafened  me,  but 
still  the  stars  shone  down  with  a  bright 
cold  light.  And  the  moaning  went  on 
till  it  was  like  the  noise  of  waves  rushing 
over  my  head,  and  I.  felt  as  if  I  were 
drowning.  Then  I  could  bear  it  no  long- 
er, and  I  gave  a  cry,  '  O  God,  have  mer- 
cy ! '  But  the  worst  came  then,  for  the 
groaning  changed  into  a  wild  laughter, 
and  I  heard  it  all  round  me,  burst  after 
burst,  and,  as  it  died  away,  I  heard  a 
voice  crying  in  my  ear,  '  There  is  none  to 
hear  —  none  to  hear  ! '  I  crept  into  bed 
and  hid  myself  under  the  bedclothes, 
feeling  as  I  remember  sometimes  to  have 
felt  when  I  was  a  little  child,  and  I  have 
spoken,  thinking  there  was  some  one  in 
the  room,  and  have  found  it  empty. 
One's  voice  comes  back  upon  one  with  a 
hollow  echo,  that  has  something  ghastly 
in  it.    But  why  should  it  be  so  horrible 
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—  this     emptiness,    this    blank? 
should  one  be  afraid  of  nothing  ? 

"Are  you  sure  you  were  not  dream- 
ing ? "  I  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know,  and  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference. The  voice  haunts  me,  and  the 
fact  haunts  me.  I  hear  it  now,"  and  she 
shivered  again. 

"  Madeline,"  I  said,  "  why  should  you 
allow  your  faith  to  be  shaken  by  fancies 
that  come  when  you  are  worn  out  and 
ill .? " 

"  These  doubts  are  not  fancies,"  she 
answered,  "  and  they  have  not  come  to 
me  now  for  the  first  time.  The  unbelief 
is  not  new,  but  the  horror  is  new,  and  I 
cannot  throw  it  off." 

I  changed  the  subject,  and  asked  after 
Grace. 

"  She  is  still  in  the  strange  state  I  de- 
scribed to  you,"  Madeline  answered  ; 
"  but  it  puzzles  me  no  longer  as  it  did. 
She  told  me  yesterday  that  often  she  can- 
not realize  that  Harry  is  dead,  and  that 
at  these  times  she  feels  quite  happy,  and 
watches  for  him,  expecting  him  to  come 
in  at  every  minute.  You  will  see  how 
eagerly  she  looks  up  every  time  the  door 
opens." 

"  Her  mind  must  be  affected,"  I  said. 

"  Of  course  her  mind  is  affected,"  Mad- 
eline replied,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  ; 
"but  she  is  not  mad,  if  you  mean  that. 
She  is  perfectly  reasonable  in  everything  ; 
and  she  says  that  all  the  while'  she  is 
looking  out  for  him,  she  knows  he  cannot 
come,  but  that  unless  she  is  constantly 
repeating  to  herself  that  he  is  dead,  she 
cannot  realize  it.  I  don't  know  that  it 
ought  to  be  difficult  to  us  to  understand 
her  state  of  mind.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  which  we  know  very  well, 
and  which  we  should  never  think  of  con- 
tradicting if  we  heard  them  asserted,  but 
which  we  do  not  allow  to  influence  our 
lives  as  we  do  the  things  of  which  we 
have  felt  the  truth.  And  then  don't  you 
know  what  they  say  about  people  who 
have  lost  a  limb  and  who  go  on  trying  to 
use  it,  stretching  out  the  stump  of  an 
arm,  from  old  habit,  when  they  want  to 
shake  hands  with  a  friend  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  the  cases  are  alike,  but  it 
had  not  struck  me  before,"  I  said.  "  And 
perhaps  it  is  best  that  she  should  not  real- 
ize the  loss  all  at  once.  Still  it  must  he 
very  pitiable." 

"  Oh,  it  is  all  pitiable  —  hopelessly  pit- 
iable," groaned  Madeline.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  offer  comfort.  I  had  none  to 
give.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  truths  we  must 
learn  to  recognize,  that  there  will  come 
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into  life  moments  of  supreme  anguish  — 
sorrows  that  are  as  far  beyond  relief  as 
the  physical  sufferings  in  the  presence  of 
which  medical  science  has  over  and  over 
again  to  confess  its  impotence  —  as  inca- 
pable of  present  cure  as  those  social  ul- 
cers which  eat  into  the  heart  of  our  na- 
tional life  ?  And  this  is  no  gospel  of 
despair  ;  there  are  ills  that  can  be  cured, 
there  are  many  more  that  can  be  allevi- 
ated, and  there  is  work  for  all  of  us  to 
do.  But  the  millennium  is  not  at  hand, 
and  it  is  not  more  idle  to  delude  our- 
selves with  rose-coloured  theories  about 
universal  happiness  to  be  secured  by  this 
or  that  political  nostrum  than  to  hanker 
after  a  rehgion  or  a  philosophy  that  shall 
remove  the  sting  from  death,  while  the 
curse  of  selfishness  is  still  on  life.  There 
is  such  dearth  of  sympathy  in  the  world 

—  there  are  so  few  in  whose  light  and 
goodness  we  can  trust,  that  when  one  of 
these  dies  before  his  time,  leaving  us  to 
tread  alone  the  wine-press  he  has  trodden 
with  us,  the  world  may  well  seem  to  us 
dark  and  empty  for  awhile.  It  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  greatest  sins  at  our  doors 
that  we  allow  so  many  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  to  go  hungry  for  hum.an  love,  while 
we  comfort  ourselves  with  the  sophism 
that  they  would  never  have  been  endowed 
with  this  strong  yearning  for  sympathy  if 
there  was  not  One  above  who  will  satisfy 
it.  We  might  as  well  tell  the  children 
starving  in  our  streets  that  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  feel  hungry  if  there 
were  not  manna  from  heaven  for  them  to 
eat. 

Then  she  talked  to  me  of  the  strange 
loneliness  she  felt  in  this  common  sorrow 

—  of  the  gulf  of  thought  and  experience 
unsuspected  by  all  around  her  which 
seemed  to  cut  her  off  from  them,  and  of 
the  effort  it  was  to  her  to  keep  up  the  de- 
lusion under  which  they  all  were,  that  the 
loss  was  less  to  her  than  to  his  mother  or 
his  widow. 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  me,"  she  said,  "but 
I  yearn  so  sometimes  to  be  the  one  to  be 
comforted  and  not  the  one  to  comfort, 
that  I  call  old  Rough  up  into  my  room 
and  talk  to  him  about  my  sorrow."  I  did 
not  feel  much  inclined  to  laugh  at  her. 

"And  yet,"  she  continued,  "it  is  not  so 
much  that  I  want  to  talk  about  my  feel- 
ings, as  that  I  want  to  feel  that  there  is 
some  one  near  me  who  would  understand 
me  if  I  did  speak.  Not  one  of  them 
guesses  how  great  this  loss  is  to  me, 
and,  Janet,  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  loss,  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  is  a  loss  to  me  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  to  Grace,  or  as  I  once 


thought  it  would  be  to  me.  It  is  not  that. 
I  have  always  been  candid  with  you  on 
this  subject :  I  have  confessed  to  you 
what  I  would  confess  to  no  one  else ; 
therefore  you  must  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  have  overcome  that  feeling  —  that 
it  is  dead  and  buried.  But  I  have  lost  in 
Harry  the  one  person  I  have  ever  known, 
with  whose  views  and  feelings  I  have  felt 
such  perfect  sympathy  wherever  I  could 
understand  them,  that  I  could  trust  him 
implicitly  where  I  could  not  follow  his 
thought.  He  was  a  living  outward  con- 
firmation of  all  my  inner  life  ;  he  gave  me 
a  faith  in  myself  that  I  can  never  have 
again.  For  there  is  no  one  now  to  bridge 
over  for  me  the  gaps  in  my  knowledge 
and  to  encourage  me  when  I  am  in  des- 
pair. And  I  shall  be  in  despair  very 
often,  only  I  shall  not  dare  confess  it  be- 
cause all  around  me — even  you,  Janet  — 
will  say  that  I  am  in  despair  because  I 
will  not  seek  comfort  where  alone  it  can 
be  found." 

Then  I  answered :  "  Madeline,  /,  at 
least,  will  never  say  that  again.  My  own 
faith  is  very  weak  and  uncertain,  but  I  am 
weak  myself,  and  I  cannot  do  without  it. 
I  dare  not  face  the  great  emptiness  that 
you  have  found  so  horrible.  It  seems  to 
me  sometimes  that  we  are  on  the  same 
road,  only  that  I  advance  more  slowly 
than  you  do.  Can  we  not  walk  together, 
leaning  one  on  the  other  —  comforting 
and  being  comforted  in  turn  ?  " 

I  stayed  a  fortnight  at  the  cottage,  and 
during  that  time  we  had  many  talks  to- 
gether. On  the  last  day  of  my  visit  we 
stood  hand-in-hand  by  Harry's  grave. 
There  was  as  yet  no  stone  upon  it,  and 
the  few  flowers,  that  loving  hands  had 
planted,  drooped  sadly.  As  I  looked 
round  at  the  many  other  graves  with  white 
headstones  on  which  were  written  hopes 
of  resurrection  and  immortality,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  envying  the  friends  of 
those  who  rested  beneath  them.  There 
are  moments  when  we  would  gladly  be  rid 
of  our  sad  heritage  of  truth  and  progress, 
when  we  long  to  close  our  eyes  against 
the  light  and  live  again  among  the  undis- 
turbed illusions  of  our  childhood.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  dark  that  one  may  feel 
frightened  and  alone. 

Madeline  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Janet,"  she  said,  "you  have  done  me 
good.  Since  you  have  been  with  me  my 
thoughts  have  been  less  horrid,  and  I  no 
longer  fear  so  much  the  summer  coming 
back  with  the  birds  and  flowers."  She 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  mus- 
ingly :    "I  have  been   thinking  a   great 
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deal  about  immortality ;  and  somehow  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  friends  do  not  quite 
die  till  we  forget  them.  They  are  about 
us  in  some  strange  way,  like  a  holy  influ- 
ence keeping  us  purer  and  calmer  than 
we  could  be  without  them.  It  is  only  the 
useless,  loveless  lives  that  end  in  the 
grave  ;  lives  like  Harry's  are  carried  far 
on  into  the  future  by  all  who  have  known 
their  goodness  and  their  beauty." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand 
you,"  I  answered. 

"  And  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  un- 
derstand myself ;  but  it  will  come  clear 
by-and-by.  I  often  think  one's  thoughts 
clear  themselves  best  as  one  goes  about 
one's  work." 

"But,"  I  asked,  "does  this  kind  of  im- 
mortality satisfy  you  ? " 

"  One  cannot  be  satisfied  all  at  once," 
she  answered  ;  "but  I  believe  it  will  in 
time." 

"It  is  so  misty  —  so  unreal,"  I  said. 
"  I  do  not  think  it  would  ever  satisfy  me. 
I  want  something  surer ;  and  yet  .  .  . 
Madeline,  you  are  stronger  than  I  am." 

"  If  I  am  at  all  strong,"  she  answered, 
"  it  is  you  who,  in  great  part,  have  made 
me  so.  Since  you  have  been  with  me  I 
have  ceased  to  feel  the  blank  that  was  so 
terrible.  I  have  learned  that  there  is  no 
blank  where  there  is  human  sympathy. 
It  is  only  isolation  that  is  intolerable." 

"  But  when  I  am  gone  and  you  are 
alone  again,  what  will  you  do  and  what 
shall  I  do,  for  I  shall  be  alone  too  ?  How 
is  one  to  be  guarded  against  isolation  ?  " 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult,"  said 
Madeline.  "  Seeing  that  we  live  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  fellow-creatures 
with  much  the  same  needs  as  ourselves,  I 
think  the  wonder  is  that  isolation  should 
be  possible  at  all." 

"But  if  our  lellow-creatures  will  not 
give  us  sympathy  1 " 

"  Then  we  must  sympathize  with  them. 
When  we  feel  that  the  alternative  is  to 
cry  out  for  help  and  find  there  is  none  to 
hear,  to  beat  our  heads  against  a  dead 
wall,  to  strain  our  eyes  and  yet  never 
pisrce  the  blank  fog  that  surrounds  us,  I 
think  we  shall  find  some  means  of  reach- 
ing the  human  hearts  that  are  near  us. 
Surely  when  we  know  we  have  nothing 
more  than  human  help  to  look  to,  we  shall 
cling  more  closely  to  one  another  as  or- 
phaned children  do.  —  Oh,  Janet,  why 
talk  of  isolation  ?  Is  not  this  commu- 
nion ?  Are  we  not  three  —  you  and  I  and 
Harry?" 

As  she  said  Harry's  name  her  voice 
sank  to  a  low  whisper,  and  I  felt  a  strange 


thrill  pass  through  me  as  though  a  cur- 
rent of  enthusiasm  had  flowed  from  her 
to  me  through  our  linked  hands.  I  could 
not  answer,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
prayed  and  that  once  more  Madeline's 
passion  was  lifting  me  above  myself. 

After  a  moment's  pause  she  went  on. 
"  And  if  isolation  should  come,  ought  we 
to  shrink  from  it  }  Has  not  every  faith 
had  its  martyrs  ?  We  are  not  likely  to  be 
tried  by  stakes  and  gibbets,  but  may  it 
not  well  be  that  while  in  a  spiritual  soli- 
tude our  convictions  will  be  put  to  the 
strongest  proof,  it  is  there  also  that  we 
shall  best  learn  how  great  is  man's  need 
of  the  communion  in  which  we  believe  ?" 

I  left  Endle  Down  the  next  day  with 
confident  anticipations  of  coming  again 
soon  and  often.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
five  years  before  I  saw  Madeline  again. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

The  essence  of  all  beauty,  I  call  love. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

It  was  five  years  before  I  saw  her 
again,  for  soon  after  that  visit  my  little 
pupil,  whose  health  had  always  been  del- 
icate, grew  so  rapidly  weaker  and  more 
ailing,  that  her  father  and  mother  were 
strongly  urged  by  the  physicians  they 
consulted  to  take  her  abroad  before  the 
winter  began.  Fortunately,  they  were 
wealthy  and  free  from  those  professional 
and  business  ties  which  make  the  search 
for  health  an  impossibility  to  so  many  in- 
valids. They  tried  one  climate  after  an- 
other—the South  of  France,  Rome, 
Madeira,  and  finally  Egypt,  and  there, 
finding  that  in  the  warm,  dry  atmosphere 
the  little  girl  grew  stronger,  we  pitched 
our  tent. 

During  the  years  of  my  absence  I  kept 
up  a  regular  correspondence  with  Made- 
line. And  from  her  letters  I  learned  how 
by  degrees  the  dark  shadow  that  had  fal- 
len across  her  path  had  been  dispelled  ; 
how  the  blank  had  been  filled  up  by  new 
interests  and  new  work,  and  how  all  her 
life  was  ever  more  and  more  clearly  illu- 
mined by  the  light  of  which  we  had  watched 
the  dawn  together  on  that  evening  when 
we  stood  hand-in-hand  by  Harry's  grave. 
She  told  me  too,  how  Grace,  rousing  her- 
self from  the  terrible  lethargy  into  which 
she  had  sunk  —  as  she  awoke  from  the 
illusions  that  made  her  loss  bearable  in 
the  days  of  its  first  freshness  —  had 
made  a  piteous  appeal  to  her  to  help  her 
with  all  her  love  and  all  her  wisdom  to 
bring  up  Harry's  boy  as  Harry  would  him- 
self have  trained  him,  and  how  the  com- 
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mon  sorrow  had  proved  a  bond  knitting 
them  into  a  closer  sisterhood  than  had 
been  possible  for  the  merely  natural  tie 
of  blood  between  natures  so  diverse. 
"  She  came  to  me,"  Madeline  had  writ- 
ten, "  one  day  in  the  library.  I  was  read- 
ing a  book  that  had  belonged  to  Harry, 
and  she  recognized  it  as  his.  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  had  come  in  with  the 
intention  of  asking  what  she  did  ask,  or 
whether  it  was  suggested  to  her  by  see- 
ing me  studying  Harry's  book.  But  she 
took  my  hand  in  hers  and  knelt  by 
my  side  and  said,  '  Madeline,  you  must 
teach  me  to  live  and  to  teach  little  Harry 
to  hve.  When  I  think  of  him  I  am  in 
despair.  It  seemed  easy  enough  to  bring 
him  up  to  be  wise  and  good  when  I  had 
Harry  to  help  me.  But  now  I  am  all  at 
sea.  I  am  very  ignorant,  and  when  I  try 
to  learn,  I  am  bewildered  with  the  quan- 
tity of  things  there  are  to  be  learned,  and 
by  all  the  different  opinions  about  them. 
No  two  books  agree.  How  am  I  to 
choose  among  them  all  ?  And  yet  I 
must  choose,  or  how  shall  I  teach  my 
child  ?  But  I  think  if  you  would  help  me 
—  you  who  think  as  Harry  thought  and 
who  are  so  wise  and  clever  —  then,  I 
think,  between  us  we  might  train  him  so 
that  if  —  oh,  Madeline,  for  who  can  say 
that  it  is  impossible  ?  —  if  Harry  can  see 
and  know  what  we  are  doing,  he  will  be 
glad  and  approve.' 

"  I  have  told  you  what  she  said,  word 
for  word,  because  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  you  do  not  do  justice  to 
Grace.  You  do  not  know  —  nobody  can 
know  who  has  not  been  constantly  with 
her. during  the  last  two  years  —  all  her 
sweetness  and  goodness.  When  she 
was  so  happy  that  it  would  have  been  no 
wonder  if  she  had  been  entirely  self-ab- 
sorbed, she  was  full  of  kind  thoughts  for 
others,  and  now  in  her  sorrow  she  is  so 
brave  in  her  quiet  gentle  way,  never  be- 
moaning herself,  but  trying  to  do  her 
duty,  and  to  bear  what  seems  unbearable. 
And  then  there  is  something  very  touch- 
ing about  her  humility,  and  her  trustful- 
ness—  indeed,  it  makes  me  feel  quite 
ashamed  when  she  appeals  to  me  as  so 
itiuch  wiser  than  herself,  to  me  who  am 
myself  so  pitiably  ignorant.  But  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  me  that  she  should  wish  to 
work  with  me,  though  it  must  be  as  a  fel- 
low-learner and  not  as  a  pupil.  And  so 
we  are  making  great  plans  about  all  that  we 
will  learn  and  read  together,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  teach  little  Harry  as  he  grows 
older."  I  am  afraid  it  was  not  without  a 
pang  of  jealousy  that  I  read  this  letter. 
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Madeline  was  the  one  person  in  the  world 
why  had  ever  seemed  to  want  me  very 
much.  With  all  but  her  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  feel  myself  an  outsider  —  one 
to  whom  people  were  kind,  but  whom 
they  could  do  well  enough  without.  And 
now  I  feared  that  she,  in  this  close  com- 
munion with  her  sister,  would  also  learn 
to  do  without  me,  and  that  when  I  saw 
her  again  I  should  find  her  life  had  grown 
complete,  and  that  there  would  be  no  cor- 
ner in  it  left  for  me.  She  would  still  be 
kind  to  me,  she  would  still  be  interested 
in  all  that  touched  me,  but  she  would 
never  say  again,  "  Janet,  you  have  done 
me  good  ;  there  is  no  blank  now."  But 
her  letters  were  as  frequent  as  ever,  as 
affectionate  and  unreserved,  and  I  grew 
reassured. 

Still,  when  I  found  myself  once  more 
on  my  way  to  Endle  Down,  I  could  not 
help  the  old  doubt  coming  back,  and  as  I 
drove  from  the  station  I  found  myself 
growing  nervous  and  shy,  as  I  never 
could  have  believed  I  could  have  felt  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  again  the  Barnards 
and  the  Raymonds.  Suddenly  the  car- 
riage stopped.  I  was  at  the  lodge.  My 
heart  beat  fast,  and  my  eyes  grew  dim  as 
I  drove  up  the  avenue  and  all  the  past 
rushed  over  me.  I  looked  out.  Yes, 
there  they  were,  watching  for  me  under 
the  trees.  Grace,  with  a  little  fair-haired 
boy  clinging  to  her  skirts  and  laughing 
and  talking  eagerly,  and  MadeHne,  all  sun- 
shine and  content,  holding  out  both  her 
hands  and  saying,  "  Oh,  Janet,  Janet,  we 
have  wanted  you  so  much."'  Then  there 
is  much  hand-pressing  and  kissing,  and 
many  broken  exclamations,  questions 
and  answers,  as  we  try  to  squeeze  into 
five  minutes  the  events  and  feelings  of 
five  years.  There  is  no  need  to  doubt 
my  welcome.  Indeed  there  is  not  time 
for  it. 

Madeline  has  kept  me  well  informed  of 
all  that  has  happened,  but  as  I  stand 
again  on  the  dear  old  terrace  the  five 
years  seem  blotted  out,  and  my  mind  is 
a  strange  jumble  of  then  and  now.  I 
know  that  Sir  Thomas  is  gone,  and  that 
the  little  boy  before  me  is  called  Sir 
Harry  Raymond.  I  know  that  Lady 
Raymond  has  become  infirm,  and  seldom 
leaves  her  sofa,  except  to  be  drawn  about 
in  a  Bath  chair.  But  how  can  I  realize 
it?  How,  above  all,  if  it  were  not  for 
Grace's  black  dress  and  widow's  cap, 
could  I  believe  that  he  who  was  the  light 
and  the  life  of  the  house  will  not  come 
soon  and  stretch  out  both  his  hands  in 
kindly  welcome  ?     Is  it  all  a  dream  ? 
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Then  Madeline  says,  "  You  must  come 
in  and  see  the  mothers,"  and  we  go  into 
the  house  —  h'ttle  Harry  running  before 
us  and  bursting  open  the  drawing-room 
door  to  annojnce  that  Janet  has  come. 
Dear  old  Lady  Raymond,  she  is  lying  on 
the  sofa  and  knitting  grey  socks  as  of 
old,  only  they  are  little  socks  now  for 
little  Harry  ;  but  the  knitting  falls  from 
her  hands  as  I  come  in,  and  she  spreads 
out  her  arms  to  welcome  me.  The  tears 
come  into  her  eyes,  and  she  cannot  speak. 
The  past  is  present  to  her  too,  and  she 
can  only  press  me  to  her  lovingly.  It  is 
almost  a  relief  to  hear  Mrs.  Barnard's 
quiet,  ladylike  voice  saying  how  glad  she 
is  to  see  me  again.  One  lives  to  be 
thankful  that  there  are  some  people  in 
the  world  whose  feelings  are  not  too  deep 
for  calmness  and  propriety.  Life  were 
otherwise  too  intense  to  last  out  even  the 
short  span  allotted  to  it. 

Mrs.  Barnard  helps  us  to  talk.  She 
asks  the  right  questions  about  Egypt  — 
about  the  inundations  and  the  climate, 
the  pyramids  and  the  sphinxes  —  she 
wonders  whether  I  shall  know  the  younger 
children,  and  whether  I  have  heard  of 
Jack's  scholarship  at  Eton,  and  of  all  the  ' 
little  family  incidents  that  fill  up  the 
years  I  have  been  away  —  whether  Mad- 
eline has  told  me  of  George  Henderson's 
marriage,  and  whether  I  shall  like  his 
wife.  And  while  she  talks,  things  disen- 
tangle themselves  in  my  mind,  and  I  feel  i 
less  afraid  of  asking  wrong  questions. 

"Come  into  the  garden,  Janet,"  Made-! 
line  says  after  a  while  ;  "  there  is  time  ! 
for  a  stroll  before  dinner."  I 

We  go  out  through  the  open  window, ' 
across    the    sun-lit   lawn    into    the    quiet , 
shrubbery.     And,  as  we  wander  arm-in- 
arm among  the  trees,  Madeline  tells  me, 
bit  by  bit,  over  again,  all  the  story  of  her 
life  since  last  we  were  together. 

The  sun   is    going   down   in  a  golden 
glory,  the  air  is  laden  with  the  scent  of  j 
roses,  the  haymakers  are  busy  in  the  field 
turning  over  the  swathes  of  fresh  green 
grass,  there  is  an  atmosphere  around  us  | 
of  richness   and    content,  and   I  am  not  | 
afraid  as  I  look  into  Madeline's  eyes  to  I 
ask  if  she  is  quite  happy. 

"Indeed  I  am,"  she  answers;  "how 
happy  it  will  take  me  a  long  time  to  tell 
you,  for  my  life  is  very  full."  And  then 
drawing  me  closer  to  her,  she  adds  very , 
sweetly,  "  But  not  so  full,  dear,  that  there 
is  not  room  for  you  in  it."  i 

We  linger  a  little  longer  among  the 
roses  and  the  flower-beds,  till  we  see 
Grace  coming  across  the  lawn  to  summon 


us  to  dinner.  She  is  leading  little  Harry 
by  the  hand,  and  as  she  bends  down  to 
talk  to  him,  she  seems  to  me  like  the 
guardian  angels  the  old  painters  loved  to 
paint,  for  her  white  cap  glistens  like  an 
aureole,  and  the  sunlight,  falling  on  her 
black  drapery,  has  made  a  radiance  of  its 
gloom. 

And  Madeline  says,  as  we  watch  her 
coming  : 

"  Confess  now  that  there  is  some  good 
in  being  very  beautiful." 

"  When  did  I  ever  say  that  there  was 
not  ? "  I  answer. 

"  You  never  said  it,  but  in  the  old  days 
I  used  to  think  that  you  never  quite  for- 
gave Grace  for  being  beautiful." 

And  I  answer :  "  I  could  not  forgive 
her  for  being  only  beautiful  and  leaving 
all  the  work  to  you." 

"You  did  not  know,"  said  Madeline, 
"how  much  easier  it  was  to  do  the  work 
when  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  beauty 
in  the  house." 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the 
power  of  beauty  to  purify  our  lives,  of 
art  as  the  great  lever  that  is  to  lift  us  to 
the  far-off  heights  on  which  we  hope  to 
realize  our  ideals  ;  and  .low  and  then  we 
hear  austere  voices  crying  to  us  that  this 
is  no  time  for  lingering  in  pleasant 
places,  that  we  niust  toil  on  without  rest- 
ing, content  that,  through  our  efforts, 
others  will  sooner  reach  the  goal.  All 
honour  to  the  brave  spirits  who  can  keep 
ever  before  them  the  glory  of  the  far-off 
hill-tops,  in  whom  faith  in  the  ideal  burns 
with  so  steady  a  flame  that  they  need  not 
to  rekindle  it  by  contact  with  actual 
beauties  by  the  wayside.  All  honour  to 
these,  but  to  most  of  us  the  hill-sides 
seem  very  steep,  and  our  faith  is  weak 
and  our  sight  short,  and  so  let  thanks  be 
given  for  our  goodly  company  of  artists 
—  poets,  painters  and  musicians  —  who, 
if  they  cannot  give  us  mighty  harmonies 
like  those  which  found  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  more  harmonious  times,  do  at 
least  give  us  tuneful  melodies  which  are 
as  fragments  of  the  complete  beauty 
after  which  we  yearn  —  and,  above  all, 
let  there  be  thanks  for  every  gentle  life 
in  which  we  may  see  our  ideal  shadowed 
forth.  The  hill-tops  are  very  far  away, 
far  away  from  us  who  have  climbed  many 
days  to  reach  them,  far  away  from  the 
sheltered  valleys  where  our  little  ones 
are  playing.  Far,  and  yet  not  so  far  from 
there,  while  the  valleys  are  still  watered 
by  pleasant  singing  streams  and  silent 
lakes  ;  for  the  children,  as  they  bend  over 
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them  to  see  their  own  smiles  and  tears 
reflected  in  the  waters,  may  find  that  the 
hill-tops  are  there  too.  But,  alas,  there 
are  other  streams  that  fret  and  fume  so 
that  the  reflection  is  a  broken  and  un- 
meaning picture,  and  there  are  pools  so 
foul  and  muddy  that  the  children,  looking 
into  them,  see  only  a  distorted  image  of 
themselves.  By-and-by  the  children  must 
leave  the  valleys,  and  begin  to  scale  the 
mountain  sides  ;  whether  they  have  cour- 
age to  climb  on  till  they  reach  the  hill- 
tops, or  indeed,  whether  they  know  that 
there  are  any  hill-tops  to  be  reached  at 
all,  will  depend,  I  think,  not  a  little  on 
how  much  they  have  learnt  to  love  them 
while  they  yet  lie  mirrored  at  their  feet. 


From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
THE     LIFE     AND     TEACHINGS     OF 
MOHAMMED.* 

This  little  book  contains  a  great  mass 
of  matter,  and  is  very  timely.  It  is  cal- 
culated to  teach  Englishmen  to  look  with 
new  eyes  upon  the  Mussulman  nations. 
In  general  we  either  do  not  know,  or  we 
forget,  that  Mussulman  may  differ  from 
Mussulman,  as  much  as  Christian  from 
Christian,  and  that  the  schools  of  learn- 
ing among  them  are  as  various  and  as 
much  in  mutual  contrast  as  the  doctrines 
of  the  Sorbonne  or  the  Lateran  to  those 
of  Oxford  or  Geneva.  The  writer  avoids, 
perhaps  skilfully  avoids,  to  show  us  what 
Mohammedans  are,  but  in  his  own  person 
he  shows  what  they  may  be.  Probably 
he  will  convince  few  of  us  that  Islam  has 
been  so  great  a  blessing  to  the  world  as 
he  thinks,  but  he  displays  most  interest- 
ingly that  a  love  of  righteousness  and 
largeness  of  heart  is  compatible  with  the 
profession  of  his  creed.  He  may,  or  he 
may  not,  succeed  in  satisfying  us  that  his 
Prophet  is  clear  of  the  imputations  ea- 
gerly and  sternly  urged  against  him  by 
Western  critics  ;  but  it  remains  an  inter- 
esting fact,  that  his  disciples  can  hold  up 
before  their  eyes  for  reverence  not  a 
sensual  and  sanguinary  hero,  but  a  self- 
denying,  generous,  wise,  merciful,  and 
gentle  ruler,  who  gave  to  his  disciples 
such  precepts  as  alone  were  practicable 
in  that  rude  state,  and  guided  his  own 
conduct  in  submission  to  the  necessities 
of  that  state.     Syed  Ameer  Ali  claims  for 

*  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Life  and  TeacJv- 
ings  of  Mohammed.  By  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  Moulvi, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 
&c.,  &c. 
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the  Prophet  nothing  of  omniscienc 
prescience  :  he  has  not  to  maintain  that 
his  conduct  or  any  precepts  of  detail  are 
a  law  to  the  human  race.  Thus  a  consid- 
erable latitude  is  allowed,  without  com- 
promising his  sincere  allegiance.  Indeed, 
his  devout  enthusiasm  leaves  no  room  for 
Mussulmans  of  another  school  to  call  him 
lukewarm. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  begin  by  noticing 
the  different  schools  of  thought  within 
Islam,  as  stated  by  our  author  (chapter 
xvii,).  He  adduces  the  rise  of  religious 
and  moral  speculation  from  this  era,  as 
one  mark  of  the  great  inward  change 
which  Mohammed  wrought  in  the  Arabs 
in  twenty  years'  time. 

Nothing  better  exemplifies  (says  he)  the 
character  of  these  twenty  years,  or  the  spirit 
of  freedom  preserved  in  the  teachings  of  Isl^m 
than  the  following  tradition  :  —  Mohammed, 
whilst  deputing  Sad  Ibn  Muadh  as  a  delegate 
to  some  tribe,  asked  him  how  he  would  judge 
between  contending  parties,  if  they  came  to 
him  for  a  decision.  Sad  replied  :  "  First  I  will 
look  to  the  Koran,  then  to  precedents  of  the 
Prophet,  and  lastly,  rely  upon  my  own  judg- 
ment." 

Ali,  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  was  (for 
an  Arab)  a  great  student,  and,  it  is  said, 
a  man  of  sweet,  calm  mind.  On  becom- 
ing the  Fourth  Khahf  (or  Successor)  to 
the  Prophet,  much  was  to  be  hoped  from 
his  wisdom  and  gentleness.  Mohammed 
himself  had  been  illiterate,  but,  according 
to  our  author,  was  a  warm  panegyrist  of 
learning.  His  son-in-law  and  beloved 
disciple  had  been  preparing  himself  to 
carry  out  the  Prophet's  own  earnest  de- 
sires :  but  he  was  assassinated  with  his 
two  sons.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades 
which  followed,  ushered  in,  by  treachery 
and  intrigue,  stormy  reigns,  with  severe 
trial  to  the  surviving  descendants  of  the 
Prophet.  During  the  life  of  misery  and 
unhappiness  they  sought  consolation  in 
intellectual  pursuits.  Thus  was  born  the 
religious  philosophy  of  Islam,  which  un- 
der the  Khalifs  of  Bagdad  united  itself  to 
all  the  knowledge  accessible  in  that  age  : 

The  high  position  assigned  by  the  Prophet 
to  science  and  philosophy,  and  the  devotion  of 
his  early  descendants  to  every  branch  of  in- 
tellectual pursuit,  had  led  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  liberty  among  the  Moslems. 
—  P.  298. 

The  latitude  of  private  judgment  which  Islam 
allowed  to  its  followers  took  varied  shape  at 
different  times  and  in  different  individuals.  — 
P.  299. 

Predestination  and  free  will  were  of 
course  eagerly  debated.     Wasil  ben  At4 
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formed  a  school  of  Seceders  {Mutazalas\ 
whom  we  may  term  Rationalists  ;  since 
they  teach  that  all  knowledge  is  attained 
through  Reason,  and  must  necessarily  be 
so  attained  ;  that  therefore  the  discrimi- 
nation of  good  and  evil  is  within  the 
Province  of  Reason  ;  that  nothing  is 
known  to  be  wrong  or  right  until  Reason 
has  distinguished  them ;  that  man  has 
perfect  freedom,  is  the  author  of  his  own 
actions  both  good  and  evil,  and  deserves 
reward  or  punishment  accordingly.  They 
uphold  the  unity  and  the  justice  of  God  ; 
teach  that  the  tendency  of  actions  to  the 
happiness  of  the  many  is  a  good  criterion 
of  Right,  and  that  in  the  very  long  abode 
of  man  on  this  earth  a  great  development 
has  taken  place  in  his  relations  and  con- 
sequently in  the  laws  which  regulate  them. 
Syed  Ameer  Ali  esteems  a  work  of  this 
school,  which  is  called  "  Gifts  of  the 
Brothers  of  Purity,"  to  be  a  master-piece 
of  its  kind,  especially  as  to  its  earnest 
faith  in  the  progress  of  man,  and  in  its 
universal  charity,  embracing  even  the 
brute  creation. 

Our  readers  must  be  well  aware  how 
intensely  opposite  are  other  Moslem 
schools.  We  cannot  mistake  in  judging 
Syed  Ameer  Ali  to  be  himself  a  Mutazala. 
He  remarks  that  the  Shias  (or  Persian 
"  heretics  ")  tend  to  these  views  ;  but  the 
Persians  are  very  often  mystics  who  find 
an  esoteric  or  deeper  sense  in  the  words 
of  the  Koran.  Syed  Ameer  Ali  does  not 
impute  this  to  any  desire  of  escaping  the 
obvious  sense,  but  to  a  profound  belief 
that  something  nobler  lay  hid.  He  justi- 
fies this  by  the  following  mystical  para- 
phrase of  a  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Koran  : 

Guide  Thou,  O  Lord  !  on  the  straight  path. 
Guide  us  in  the  way  which  will  lead  to  Thee, 
and  bless  us  with  Thy  love,  which  is  Thy 
essence.  P'ree  us  from  everything  which  may 
keep  us  back  from  Thee.  Direct  us  in  the 
way  in  which  we  may  see  none  but  Thee,  hear 
none  but  Thee,  love  none  but  Thee.  —  P.  311. 

This  mysticism  our  author  holds  to  be 
pure,  beautiful,  and  very  noble  in  the 
higher  minds,  but  to  confuse  and  unnerve 
the  vulgar,  and  even  to  unsettle  morality, 
of  which  it  sets  forth  Love  alone  as  the 
basis.  This  will  suffice  to  show  the  im- 
mense latitude  of  thought  and  belief 
which  we  may  expect  in  the  Moslem 
world. 

As  to  Syed  Ameer  Ali  himself  it  is  well 
to  state  that  he  has  recently  made  a  long 
abode  in  England,  and  become  a  Barris- 
ter of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  is  also  a 
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I  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
On  his  return  to  India  he  was  welcomed 
at  a  ptublic  dinner,  and  responded  in  a 
speech  of  warm  gratitude  for  English 
hospitality  and  our  easy  admission  of  him 
to  our  social  circles,  adding  his  earnest 
loyalty  to  English  rule  in  India.  Of 
course,  as  a  Moslem,  he  has  complaints 
of  his  own  against  us,  and  as  a  patriotic 
Indian  he  does  not  wish  things  forever 
to  remain  as  they  are.  We  see  how  in 
China  or  Japan  Christian  Governments 
hold  together  in  a  common  policy,  how- 
ever keen  may  be  their  rivalries  in  Eu- 
rope. The  same  phenomenon  must  be 
expected  from  Moslems  in  Asia.  We  are 
not  exhorting  our  readers  to  expect  that 
the  enlightenment  of  such  men  as  Syed 
Ameer  Ali  (even  though  their  absolute 
number  be  considerable)  can  sensibly 
affect  the  collective  conduct  of  Indian, 
any  more  than  of  Turkish,  Mohammedans. 
Rather  we  must  anticipate  that  at  every 
important  crisis,  whatever  their  diversity 
of  school,  they  will  throw  their  entire 
weight  into  one  policy,  and  that  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  most  ambitious.  But 
we  are  not  writing  on  politics,  and  make 
the  remark  only  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sion. We  may  now  return  to  the  purely 
philosophic  consideration  of  Syed  Ameer 
Ali  himself  and  his  representation  of 
Mohammed. 

A  large  part  of  his  representation  is  de- 
rived from  the  traditions^  and  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  Western  reader  to  judge  what 
weight  is  due  to  these.  Our  principal 
clue  is  to  observe  what  measures  of  belief 
they  receive  from  those  Christian  writers 
whose  learning  and  capacity  are  respected, 
and  especially  such  writers  as  are  severe 
censors  of  Mohammed.  Such  is  Sir  Wil- 
liam Muir.  Our  author  quotes  freely 
from  Deutsch's  Essay  on  Islkm-lQuarterly 
Review^  No.  254],  in  which  a  much  warmer 
and  higher  estimate  of  the  Prophet  is 
given  •  but,  indeed,  it  is  startling  to  read 
some  of  Muir's  paragraphs  here  quoted. 
Such  are  the  following  :  — 

From  time  beyond  memory  Mecca  and  the 
whole  peninsula  had  been  steeped  in  spiritual 
torpor.  The  slight  and  transient  influences  of 
Judaism,  Christianity,  or  philosophy  upon  the 
Arab  mind  had  been  but  as  the  ruffling  here 
and  there  of  the  surface  of  a  quiet  lake  :  all 
remained  still  and  motionless  below.  The 
people  were  sunk  in  superstition,  cruelty  and 
vice.  It  was  a  common  practice  for  the  eldest 
son  to  marry  his  father's  widows,  inherited  as 
property  with  the  rest  of  the  estate.  Pride  had 
introduced  among  them,  as  it  has  among  the 
Hindoos,  the  crime  of  female  infanticide.  .  .  , 
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The  contrast  is  stated  by  him  thus  : 

Never  since  the  days  when  primitive  Chris- 
tianity first  startled  the  world  from  its  sleep, 
and  waged  a  mortal  conflict  with  heathenism, 
had  men  seen  the  like  arousing  of  spiritual 
life,  the  like  faith  that  suffered  sacrifice  and 
took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  goods  for  con- 
science' sake.  — Muir,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  270,  269. 

Muir  states  in  his  preface  that  his  work 
was  undertaken  to  help  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary in  controversy  with  the  Moslems  ; 
hence  Syed  Ameer  Ali  has  a  right  to 
press  such  concessions  as  extorted  by 
truth.  But  the  outside  public  does  not 
get  all  the  light  that  is  to  be  wished. 
Muir  follows  the  Moslem  authors  Wakadi 
and  his  katib  (writer),  who  are  of  little 
weight  (says  Syed  Ameer  Ali)  with  Ibn 
Khallican.  Syed  Ameer  Ali  follows  Ibn 
Hisham  and  Ibn  al  Althir,  of  whom  the 
former  is  undervalued  by  Muir.  But 
this  does  not  tell  us  how  far  distant  in 
time  the  writers  were  from  Mohammed, 
and  what  were  their  sources  of  informa- 
tion. The  "  extensive  erudition  "  which 
Syed  Ameer  Ali  ascribes  to  Ibn  al  Athir 
suggests  that  he  may  have  written  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  or  two  centuries  after  the 
events,  and  the  "  chaste  elegance  of  his 
style  "  cannot  make  him  more  trustworthy. 
Pious  reverence  may  invest  one  seen  in 
dim  distance  with  a  soft  splendour,  of 
which  no  trace  was  visible  to  an  eye- 
witness. While  we  find  it  hard  to  know 
what  traditions  are  true,  and  what  are  the 
imaginative  fictions  of  devout  affection, 
yet  it  is  wholesome  for  Moslems  to  be- ; 
lieve  everything  good  and  pure  concern-  i 
ing  their  Prophet.  What  is  the  truth  of  \ 
facts  when  there  is  any  grave  difference  : 
between  learned  inquirers  it  is  not  for  us 
to  settle.  But  the  chief  difference  here 
seems  to  be  as  to  colouring  and  imputa- 
tion of  motives  ;  and  when  nothing  super- 1 
natural  is  claimed  by  the  panegyrist,  it  is 
not  any  great  strain  of  charity  to  ac- 
cept the  more  honourable  interpretation,  ' 
especially  when  the  general  result  of  a  j 
life  is  conceded  to  be  grand  and  spir- 
itually efficacious.  | 

Indeed,  it  suffices  here  to  adopt  as  our  | 
/acl  for  meditation  and  comment  not  what 
Mohammed    exactly   was    and   what    he 
taught,  but  what  it  is  possible  for  a  sin- 
cere  follower  to   believe  concerning   his  i 
life  and  doctrine  ;  and  looking  at  it  from  1 
that  side,    we  find  much  that    is  highly  I 
interesting.     If  all  Moslems  believed  con- ! 
cerning  their  Prophet  what  Syed  Ameer 
Ali  believes,  it  would  be  to  most  of  them 
a  mental  enlargement  and  elevation,  and 


would  bring  the  highest  Moslem  and  the 
highest  Christian  morality  and  aspira- 
tions into  very  close  approximation.  We 
must  awhile  pursue  and  develope  this 
thought. 

The  author  undoubtedly  has  a  right  to 
claim  that  we  shall  judge  of  Mohammed 
and  his  institutions  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  society  into  which  he  was  born. 
His  problem  was  to  improve  what  exist- 
ed. Like  Moses,  he  had  refractory  ma-, 
terials  to  deal  with  :  and  if  he  brought ' 
in  signal  reforms,  that  suffices  for  his 
honour,  without  contending  that  his  pre- 
cepts were  perfect.  A  summary  of  the 
new  precepts  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Jafar,  a  nephew  of  the  Prophet,  acting  as 
spokesman  for  the  first  body  of  emigrants, 
in  the  5th  year  of  Mohammed's  mission 
(a.c.  615). 

O  king,  we  were  plunged  in  the  depth  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  We  adored  idols, 
we  ate  dead  bodies,  and  we  spoke  abomina- 
tions. We  disregarded  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity and  the  duties  of  hospitality  and 
neighborhood.  We  knew  no  law  but  that  of 
the  strong,  when  God  raised  among  us  a  man, 
of  whose  birth,  truthfulness,  honesty,  and 
purity  we  were  aware  ;  and  he  called  us  to  the 
Unity  of  God,  and  taught  us  not  to  associate 
anything  with  Him.  He  forbade  us  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  and  enjoined  us  to  speak  the 
truth,  to  be  faithful  to  our  trusts,  to  be  merci- 
ful, and  to  regard  the  rights  of  neighbours. 
He  forbade  us  to  speak  evil  of  women  or  to 
eat  the  substance  of  orphans.  He  ordered  us 
to  flee  from  vices  and  to  abst*n  from  evil,  to 
offer  prayers,  to  render  alms,  to  observe  the 
fast. 

It  surely  is  matter  of  rejoicing  that  a 
body  of  religionists  should  base  rever- 
ence for  their  Prophet  on  grounds  such 
as  these.  But  we  must  go  to  details. 
First,  as  to  the  matter  of  Slavery.  In 
Arabia,  or  elsewhere,  slavery  had  its  or- 
igin in  war.  Captives  of  war,  when  not 
slain,  are  a  great  embarrassment  in  a 
poor  country  and  to  a  migrating  people. 
To  imprison  and  feed  them  at  Govern- 
ment expense  belongs  to  a  later  civiliza- 
tion. Nothing  at  that  time  was  possible 
but  to  exact  of  the  captive  that  he  should 
earn  his  food  by  his  labour,  and  his 
captor  necessarily  became  the  overseer 
of  that  labour  ;  so  that  he  was  a  tempo- 
rary slave,  but  with  the  hope  of  being 
ransomed.  The  ransom  was  the  right  of 
the  captor.  Such  an  institution  could 
not  be  extirpated  by  Mohammed  except 
by  the  sanguinary  precept  of  taking  no 
prisoners,  but  killing  all  who  were  over- 
powered, which    mercy,    prudence,   and 
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avarice  conspired  to  forbid.  But  Syed 
Ameer  AH  claims  that  his  Prophet  did 
all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  evil 
of  slavery  from  going  further,  and  de- 
liberately made  enactments  to  favour  !  subject : 
emancipation.  He  insists  that  the 
Prophet's  phrase  for  slaves,  "  those 
whom  your  right  hands  have  become  pos 


of  Islam  than  is  the  barbarous  Guacho, 
who  revels  on  the  savage  prairies  of  South 
America,  of  Christianity.  We  must  quote 
his  appeal  to  his  co-religionists  on  this 


The  time  is  now  arrived  when  humanity  at 
large  should  raise  its  voice  against  the  practice 
of  servitude,  in  whatever  shape  or  under  what- 


sessed  of  "  (have  earned  or  won),  was  in-  :  ever  denomination  it  may  be  disguised.  The 
tended  to  restrict  the  means  of  acquirmg  ;  Moslems  especially,  for  the  honour  of  their 
them  to  bond  fide  legal  warfare.  Mo-  \  noble  Prophet,  should  try  to  efface  that  dark 
hammed  (he  says)  enjoined  that  the  slave  I  page  from  their  history  —  a  page  which  would 
be  held  only  until  ransomed,  or  until  he  |  never  have  been  written  but  fo"r  their  contra- 
had  bought  his  liberty  by  the  wages  of  !  yention  of  the  spirit  of  his  laws.  ...  The  day 
service.  Slave-dealing  was  utterly  rep- ! !?,  ^^"^^  ^^^.^  t^'^e  voice  which  proclaimed 
robated.  The  slave-dealer  (tradition  I  i3*>^'  f ^"^1^^'.  and  "^^^7^^!  brotherhood 
ca,-H\  w:,«  rlprlirprl  hv  tliP  Pron1-.Pt  fo  Kp  ^mong  all  mankmd  should  be  heard  with  the 
said)  was  cleclaied  by  the  Prophet  to   be   fj-gsh  vijrour  arnnirpH  fmm  th^  «niritnni  ^^,-cf. 


the  outcast  of  humanity.  Enfranchise 
ment  of  slaves  was  praised  as  the  noblest 
act  of   virtue,  and    onerous   responsibil- 


fresh  vigour  acquired  from  the  spiritual  exist- 
I  ence  and  spiritual  pervasion  of  thirteen  cen- 
turies.    It  remains  for  the  Moslems  to  show 
the  falseness   of  the  aspersions  cast   on  the 


ities  were  attached  to  the  possession  of  a   great  and  noble   Prophet  by  proclaiming  in 


slave,  which  often  led  to  enfranchise 
ment.  According  to  Ibn  Hisham,  in 
nearly  his  last  public  discourse  Moham- 
med proclaimed:  "As  for  your  slaves, 
see  that  ye  feed  them  with  such  food  as 
ye  eat  yourselves,  and  clothe  them  with 
the  stuff  ye  wear  :  and  if  they  commit  a 
fault  which  ye  are  not  inchned  to  forgive, 
then  part  from  theinj  for  they  are  the 
servants  of  the  Lord,  and  are  not  to  be 
harshly  treated."  Syed  Ameer  Ali  as- 
serts that  Mohammed's  precepts  did 
more  against  slavery  than  can  be  claimed 
for  any  other  legislator.  Among  the 
commands  of  the  Prophet  he  quotes  that 
for  certain  sins  of  omission  the  penalty 
should  be  the  manumission  of  slaves  ; 
that  a  slave  should  be  allowed  to  buy  his 
freedom,  and  with  a  view  to  gainful  em- 
ployment be  permitted  to  leave  his  mas- 
ter's service  ;  that  sums  from  the  public 
treasury  should  be  advanced  to  them  in 
the  same  cause  ;  and  any  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  master  was  held  obligatory 
for  enfranchisement.  His  precepts  were 
directed  to  enforce  the  duties  of  the 
strong  to  the  weak,  forbidding  the   mas- ;  had  been  said  by  the  lecturer,"  and  add- 


exp]icit_  terms  that  Slavery  is  reprobated  by 
their  faith  and  discountenanced  by  their  code. 
So  will  they  add  to  their  glory  and  his,  and  to 
the  glory  (if  human  lips  can  pronounce  it)  of 
that  Eternal  Being  who  endowed  the  legislator 
with  the  genius  to  evolve  such  laws  of  wisdom. 

«  7he  Prophet  proclaimed  "equality  and 
universal  brotherhood  a?nong  all  man- 
kindr  This  is  very  new  doctrine  to 
most  of  us.  Whether  it  is  historically 
true  or  not,  we  are  delighted  to  hear  a 
Moslem  assert  it.  Indeed,  a  pleasing  il- 
lustration of  the  good  ieeVmg  possible  be- 
tween Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  was  ex- 
hibited at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Association,  in  Adam 
Street,  Adelphi,  when  Krishna  Govinda 
Gupta  of  Bengal  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  Two  Races  of  India.  He  was  very 
severe  on  the  "  fanaticism  "  and  sanguin- 
ary violence  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
past  ;  yet  he  spoke  hopefully  of  new  re- 
lations, in  which  they  would  "dine  to- 
gether and  intermarry,"  and  become  one 
nation.  A  Moslem  gentleman  from  Bom- 
bay (Meer  Hakim)  "  corroborated  all  that 


ters  to  exact  excessive  work.  Above  all, 
it  was  ordered  that  a  mother  should 
never  be  separated  from  the  child,  broth- 


ed  that  "  England  ought  not  to  fear  a 
coalition  of  the  races  ;  "  by  which  he 
meant   to  imply   that  the    coalition    was 


er  from  brother,  or  father  from  son,  nor  '  possible.     Another     Hindoo 
any   relative  from   another.     Our  author  1  continued  in  the  same  strain,  urging  that 
remarks  that  no  such  care  for  slaves  was  \  such  coalition    was   desirable,  and    that 

"  Theism  would  unite  them  in  one  faith." 
We  decline  ill-omened  comments,  and 
cherishing  the  best   wishes,  return  from 


ever  bestowed  by  Christian  teachers.  Of 
course  he  has  to  confess  that  the  prac- 
tice of  Moslems  has  widely  deviated 
from  the  precepts  of   the  legislator,  but  i  the  digression  to  Syed  Ameer  All's  rep- 


unhappily  Christians  cannot  afford  to 
throw  the  stone  at  them  for  this.  The 
wild  Turkoman  (says  he)  who  glories  in 
slave -lifting,  is  no  more  a  representative 


resentation    of    the    Prophet's    doctrine 
concerning  Woman. 

Polygamy  existed  in  Arabia  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  as  might  have  been 
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conjectured  from  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions and  the  state  of  social  life.  Be- 
tween small  hostile  tribes  the  loss  of 
male  life  in  wars  is  very  great ;  women, 
in  consequence,  far  out-number  men ; 
young  women,  in  a  roving  people,  have 
little  safety  but  in  marriage,  and  little 
power  of  maintaining  themselves.  Poly- 
gamy, therefore,  is  incident  to  such  bar- 
barism. It  was  unlimited  before  Mo- 
hammed. He  limited  the  number  of 
wives  to  four,  commanded  perfect  equal- 
ity towards  these,  and  defined  their  rights 
against  the  husband.  The  laws  which 
he  delivered  concerning  divorce,  and  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  property  of  wives, 
were  far  in  advance  of  any  accepted  in 
Europe  for  ages  afterwards.  Where  the 
circumstances  of  a  nation  change,  poly- 
gamy, of  course,  tends  to  die  out,  as  it 
did  with  the  Jews.  Our  author  informs 
us  that  in  the  northwest  of  India  nine- 
teen Moslems  out  of  twenty  are  mono- 
gamists, and  that  it  is  common  for  the 
kinsman  of  a  bride  to  exact  of  a  bride- 
groom signature  to  a  document  by  which 
he  is  liable  to  a  payment  wholly  ruinous 
and  beyond  his  means  if  he  take  a  second 
wife.  On  her  own  domain  the  wife  is 
mistress,  and  (according  to  our  author) 
may  chain  out  her  husband  if  he  be  too 
late  of  a  night  in  coming  home  ! 

But  the  imputation  lies  on  the  Prophet 
of  exceeding  his  own  limitation,  and 
Christians  have  been  prone  to  ascribe 
this  to  sensuality.  Of  course  this  is 
strongly  resented.  Our  readers  will  proba- 
bly agree  with  us  that  our  author  very  de- 
cisively refutes  this  accusation,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  our  ignorance.  He  observes 
that  Mohammed  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
was  courted  by  a  kinswoman  much  older 
than  himself,  the  celebrated  Khadija,  and 
lived  in  the  most  undisturbed  and  amia- 
ble harmony  with  her  till  her  death, 
twenty-five  years  later.  No  whisper  of 
calumny  is  breathed  against  his  conduct 
in  this  long  period,  during  which  he  had 
one  wife,  ancl  her  not  young.  The  suc- 
cessive marriages  which  he  contracted 
when  he  was  past  fifty  were  (all  but  one) 
with  widows^  and  most  of  them  are  refer- 
able to  pity  at  their  destitute  condition 
when  their  husbands  fell  in  the  Prophet's 
cause,  and  he  had  no  other  way  to  pro- 
tect them.  (In  a  polygamic  country,  we 
suppose,  it  is  no  more  respectable  for  a 
woman  to  live  in  the  house  of  a  married 
man  than  here  in  the  house  of  a  bach- 
elor.) Two  or  three  of  these  marriages 
are  explicable  from  policy,  and  actually 
(according  to   our  author)  one  of   them 


gained  the  release  of  a  hundred  captives 
of  war.  It  is  not  for  us  to  explain  such 
details  ;  but  a  man  immersed  in  religious 
and  political  cares,  who  from  youth  has 
been  a  spiritual  enthusiast,  and  has  lived 
in  unblamable  domestic  affection  until 
his  fifty-first  year,  does  not  easily  become 
a  sensualist  ;  and  surely  every  Christian 
ought  to  rejoice  that  Moslems  explain 
quite  otherwise  the  conduct  of  him  whom 
they  venerate.  The  poverty  of  the  times 
was  such  that,  according  to  Sir  W.  Muir, 
Mohammed  "  shared  his  food,  even  in 
times  of  scarcity,  with  others,  being  sedu- 
lously sohcitous  for  the  personal  comfort 
of  every  one  about  him."  This  at  once 
explains  (what  may  occur  to  none  of  us) 
why  he  had  no  way  of  providing  for  a 
friend's  widow  out  of  public  resources. 
The  very  scanty  stores  of  food  raised  by 
a  people  in  that  state  are  wastefully  con- 
sumed when  wars  arise. 

This  leads  to  a  new  topic,  the  Wars  of 
Mohammed.  Syed  Ameer  Ali  must  on 
this  matter  be  allowed  to  state  his  own 
view,  which,  we  fear,  is  not  widely  shared 
by  his  co-religionists.  He  insists  that 
the  wars  were  all  defensive,  and  that  the 
Prophet  condemned  aggressive  war.  He 
claims,  fairly  enough,  that  from  the  time 
that  he  was  elected  to  be  Chief  of  a  State 
his  political  conduct  shall  be  compared 
with  that  of  men  who  have  political  re- 
sponsibiHties,  not  with  the  conduct  of 
prophets  and  sages  who  have  no  political 
character  at  all.  In  this  only  right  com- 
parison, he  maintains,  his  Prophet  dis- 
plays a  great  pre-eminence.  He  entered 
battle  personally,  in  order  to  encourage 
his  followers,  but  carried  no  weapon  of 
war.  He  forbade  the  slaughter  of  non- 
belligerents,  the  burning  of  cornfields, 
and  the  cutting  down  of  fruit  trees  ; 
cruelty  to  prisoners,  or  mutilation  of  the 
dead  ;  practices  from  which  his  adver- 
saries did  not  abstain.  When  his  follow- 
ers were  martyred,  or  threatened  with 
death  for  their  religion  —  when  his  am- 
bassadors were  killed  —  he  was,  like 
other  chiefs  of  nations,  drawn  into  in- 
evitable war ;  but  he  did  not  prolong 
war  through  ambition,  l)ut  made  peace  as 
soon  as  it  could  give  a  hope  of  perma- 
nence. Sir  W.  Muir  asserts  that  to  the 
permanence  of  Islam  a  continuous  ag- 
gressive course  was  essential,  and  that 
its  claim  to  universal  supremacy  could 
only  be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  Syed  Ameer  Ali  insists  that  this 
ambition  has  no  justification  from  the 
Prophet,  but  has  its  parallel  in  all  other 
creeds,  whose  professors  have  been  per- 
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secuting  and  aggressive.  He  asserts 
that  Islam  has  not  been  more  aggressive 
than  the  votaries  of  other  creeds  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  ferocious  barbarism  of 
African  Mussulmans,  we  do  not  see  that 
his  assertion  can  be  rebutted.  But  his 
own  co-religionist  Syed  Ahmed  Khan  (he 
says)  seems  to  admit  that  Mohammedan- 
ism grasped  the  sword  to  proclaim  the 
eternal  truth  —  the  Unity  of  the  God- 
head—  which  Syed  Ameer  Ali  totally 
denies  ;  but  adds,  "  Islam  never  inter- 
fered with  the  dogmas  of  any  moral 
faith,"  which  may  seem  to  leave  a  loop- 
hole. He  finds  it  very  easy  to  recrim- 
inate on  Christendom  for  its  wars  of  re- 
ligion and  frightful  persecutions  both  of 
other  Christians  and  of  innocent  foreign- 
ers ;  but  he  has  a  difficult  task  in  deny- 
ing that  the  Prophet  proclaimed  war 
against  idolaters  as  such.  Indeed,  of 
two  passages  quoted  by  our  author  from 
the  Koran  one  seems  to  go  against  him. 
The  former  is  (p.  198),  "  Defend  yourself 
against  your  enemies  in  the  war  of  en- 
terprise for  the  Religion,  but  attack  them 
not :  God  hateth  the  aggressor."  The 
other  (p.  210),  "  Fight  for  the  religion  of 
God  against  those  who  fight  against  you  ; 
but  transgress  not  (by  attacking  them 
first) ;  for  God  loveth  not  the  transgres- 
sors. If  they  attack  you,  slay  them  ;  but 
if  they  desist,  let  there  be  no  hostility, 
except  against  the  ungodly.^'' 

It  must  be  received  as  historical  and 
is  admitted  by  Christian  opponents  of 
Mohammed,  that  in  his  age  the  idolatry 
of  Arabs  was  coupled  with  impure  doc- 
trines and  lascivious  practices  ;  of  which 
sufficient  hint  is  given  us  in  the  classical 
religions  of  Syria  and  of  Babylon,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  distant  Greece.  .No 
wise  Christian  ruler  would  allow  such  im- 
purities, under  cover  of  a  religious  name, 
to  propagate  themselves  over  the  area 
which  he  controlled  :  and  the  line  which 
separates  this  conduct  from  that  of  war- 
ring from  Jerusalem  to  suppress  impure 
idolatry  in  Samaria,  or  warring  from  Me- 
dina to  suppress  it  in  Mecca,  is  certainly 
very  delicate.  Our  reason  for  sternly 
prohibiting  wars  to  suppress  moral  im- 
purities which  are  beyond  our  own  fron- 
tier is  not  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppress 
them  by  violence,  for  it  is  well  that  they 
should  be  so  suppressed  by  authorities 
on  the  spot.  But  experience  tells  us  that 
ambition  will  never  want  specious  pre- 
texts for  aggression,  if  one  power  is  thus 
to  interfere  on  the  area  of  another.  The 
moral  state  of  the  two  never  with  us 
differs  so  gravely  but  that  the  demoral- 


ization incident  to  war  is  a  remedy  worse 
than  the  disease.  But  in  an  extreme 
case,  where  inhumanity  and  impurity 
were  installed  into  the  high  places  of  na- 
tional honour,  such  a  people  would  seem 
to  put  itself  out  of  the  pale  of  diplomacy, 
and  a  neighbour  powerful  enough  to 
crush  the  moral  mischief  without  per- 
manent evil  from  the  war  would  probably 
be  applauded  in  the  deed.  It  is,  perhaps, 
I  fair  to  view  Mohammed's  war  upon  Ara- 
j  bian  idolatry  in  this  light,  especially  since 
the  consolidation  of  tribes  extirpated 
border  war,  and  was  all  on  the  side  of 
humanity.  It  may  be  hard  by  any  mere 
reasoning  to  hinder  an  undue  extension 
of  the  precedent  ;  probably  impossible, 
while  a  Mussulman  power  is  confronted 
by  no  equal  rival  :  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  nations,  whatever  their  creed. 
None  have  been  virtuous  enough  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  that  wholesome 
restraint  of  equals  which  Thucydides 
quaintly  describes  as  lao'naT^Q  6ioq. 

When  the  Khalifs  were  once  launched 
on  a  victorious  career,  backed  by  armies 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  mutual  trust,  vet- 
erans in  war,  they  must  have  been  wiser 
and  better  than  men,  had  they  not  been 
carried  into  unlimited  aggression.  The 
English  merchants  in  India  were  entan- 
gled, at  first  greatly  against  their  will,  in 
wars  purely  defensive  ;  but  after  full  ex- 
perience of  their  own  military  superiority, 
their  actual  leaders  courted  fresh  com- 
bats, and  precisely  when  native  princes 
did  not  want  to  fight  they  in  turn  found 
war  to  be  inevitable.  It  is  thus  that  uni- 
form success  prompts  ambition,  and 
drives  into  systematic  aggression  the 
power  which  at  first  desired  nothing  but 
defence.  When  it  has  been  thus  with 
Christians,  and  is  not  held  to  stain  the 
sanctity  of  the  religion  itself,  justice  re- 
quires that  we  judge  in  the  same  way  of 
Islam. 

Not  but  that  it  is  an  unhappy  phenom- 
enon that  the  warlike  and  aggressive 
conduct  of  Islam  stands  in  direct  connec- 
tion of  time  and  space  with  the  career  of 
its  founder,  so  as  to  appear  as  a  legiti- 
mate carrying  on  of  his  principles  and 
practice.  No  Chris  li  in  aggressors  can 
fancy  that  they  are  obeying  the  precepts 
of  Jesus  in  invading  their  neighbours. 
A  Mussulman  power  has  (if  possible)  still 
more  need  than  we  of  external  restraints  ; 
which,  however,  are  abundantly  supplied 
now  in  Asia.  Only  in  Africa  is  Moham- 
medan fanaticism  rampant.  Alike  the 
Ottomans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Indian 
Moslems    have   forcible    teachers    from 
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without,  who  will  strengthen  the  hands  of 
such  mild  interpreters  as  Syed  Ameer 
Ali  and  Syed  Ahmed  Khan  :  and  (in  the 
cause  of  humanity  let  us  hope !)  will 
postpone,  until  it  becomes  impossible, 
the  warlike  struggle  of  Cross  and  Cres- 
cent. 

This  little  book  may  be  read  with  much 
pleasure.  The  author  is  a  young  man, 
and  his  mind  has  travelled  over  a  great 
surface  of  history  and  philosophy.  He 
has  tried  to  get  at  the  best  authorities 
and  the  most  novel  learning.  It  is  only 
to  be  expected  that  his  versions  of  West- 
ern history  do  not  always  commend 
themselves  to  us.  This  remark  does  not 
bear  upon  his  severe  and  caustic  lash- 
ing of  Christian  powers  and  Christian 
churches  for  their  enormous  and  habitual 
violation  of  the  first  principles  taught  by 
their  Founder.  Christians  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  be  thus  attacked  by  Christians 
that  it  seems  to  do  them  no  good  ;  when 
the  same  attack  comes  from  a  Moham- 
mendan,  or  Hindoo,  we  may  hope  for 
some  result.  But  there  is  an  air  of  om- 
niscience in  his  broad  treatment,  which 
neither  pleases  nor  convinces  us,  in  deal- 
ing with  ages  most  imperfectly  known. 
Nations  were  not  so  wholly  miserable  nor 
so  wholly  wicked  as  they  seem  in  retro- 
spect. When  he  speaks  of  the  Persians 
(page  9)  he  strangely  identifies  "  Ardishir 
Babekan,  founder  of  the  Sassanid  dy- 
.  nasty,"  with  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  of 
the  Achaemenian  dynasty  ;  and  presently 
(apparently  still  speaking  of  the  Sas- 
sanidae)  he  says  that  Bahman  Ardishir 
was  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  quoting  Ara- 
bian authorities  for  it  in  his  note,  where 
he  adds,  '■  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was  the 
brother  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  the  hero  of 
Xenophon."  The  modern  Persians,  and 
naturally  such  Arabians  as  depend  on 
them,  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
Achaemenian  dynasty,  and,  as  Sir  John 
Malcolm  remarks,  equally  of  the  Sassa- 
nidae  ;  but  our  author  is  in  general  very 
attentive  to  chronology. 

Our  readers  will  take  interest  in  know- 
ing what  he  regards  to  have  been  "  the 
Three  Great  Evils  which  have  befallen 
humanity."  The  third  was  the  victory 
of  Charles  Martel  in  the  week-long  bat- 
tles around  Tours  over  the  invading 
Moors  of  Spain.  He  can  eloquently  re- 
count the  enormities  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, and  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World  and  in  the  far  East,  and 
claims  for  the  Moors  that  they  have  been 
the  truest  and  mildest  civilizers  of  Spain. 
The  second  calamity  is  the  unsuccessful 


siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Saracens 
in  the  eighth  century.  Its  failure  made 
the  Crusades  possible,  continued  the 
moral  and  religious  downfall  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  delayed  the  religious  reform 
of  the  Christian  Church  by  centuries.  It 
is  instructive  to  hear  a  Moslem  comment 
on  these  matters,  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  he  should  regard  the  military  defeats 
of  Islam  as  pur^  disaster  to  humanity. 
But  what  (it  will  be  asked)  was  the  first 
calamity  ?  Had  we  had  to  guess,  we 
might  have  said.  He  must  mean  the  suc- 
cess of  Tartar  nations,  a  comparatively 
stolid  race,  against  the  more  intelligent 
Arabs.  Syed  Ameer  Ali  must  have  some 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  decline  of 
Moslem  powers  :  he  does  not  explain 
himself  on  this  :  perhaps  he  is  unwilling 
to  affront  the  Turks  —  but  no  :  the  first 
calamity  is  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  by  the 
Greeks.  He  is  bhnd  to  that  which  to  us 
is  an  axiom,  that  this  repulse  quickened 
into  genius  all  the  slumbering  faculties  of 
Athens,  and  made  Greece  the  intellectual 
teacher  of  Europe,  and  indeed  (as  to  as- 
tronomy and  metaphysics)  of  Arabia. 
Had  Xerxes  prevailed,  Athens  would 
never  have  surpassed  Miletus.  Greek 
degeneracy  would  have  come  centuries 
earlier.  Nay,  but  he  tells  us,  "  Had  Per- 
sia succeeded  in  amalgamating  Greece 
with  herself,  the  result  only  partially  at- 
tained by  the  Hellenic  upheaval  under 
Alexander  would  have  been  attained  cen- 
turies [one  century  and  a  half .''  ]  earlier." 
But  what  result .''  Alexander's  conquest 
of  Persia  struck  the  knell  to  all  genius 
in  Greece.  It  cast  her  under  despotism 
and  mercenary  armies.  The  miHtary 
quarrels  which  followed  his  death  did 
allow  flickerings  of  freedom  in  Greece  ; 
but,'alike  to  Greece  or  to  Asia,  it  seems 
obvious  and  certain  that  the  mischief  of 
Alexander's  career  consisted  in  its  being 
a  virtual  conquest  of  Greece  by  Asia ; 
for  the  vast  resources  of  Asia  were  used 
by  Macedonian  captains,  ignorant  and 
careless  of  Greek  freedom  and  Greek  cul- 
ture, to  subdue  Hellenism  in  its  own 
home.  If  Asia  had  been  acquired  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  generations  by  a 
series  of  Macedonian  aggressions,  such 
as  a  cautious  Philip  would  have  made, 
Greek  freedom,  possibly,  might  have  ac- 
companied it :  then  Greece  would  really 
have  conquered  Persia.  But  the  contrary 
was  the  case.  Poor  Greece,  crushed  by 
the  Macedonian  incubus,  and  unable  to 
resist  her  own  ruder  tribes,  decHned  and 
wasted,  till  nothing  was  left  her  but  the 
misery  of  absorption  into  Rome.     When 
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Syed  Ameer  Ali  takes  so  black  a  view  of 
Persia  before  the  era  of  Islam,  we  are 
truly  astonished  at  his  lamentations  over 
the  repulse  of  the  Persian  arms. 

Perhaps  this  notice  ought  not  to  close 
without  an  allusion  to  the  view  of  Mo- 
hammed often  taken  by  Christians  who 
learn  history  through  an  ecclesiastical 
medium.  Many  are  shocked  at  Moham- 
med as  elevating  himself  above  Christ, 
and  on  this  ground  call  him  emphatically 
Antichrist.  But  they  either  do  not  know 
or  forget  that  Mohammed  could  not  read. 
He  knew  nothing  of  Christianity  but  from 
the  very  unsatisfactory  specimens  of 
Christian  professors  and  Christian  doc- 
trine which  met  him  in  Arabia.  It  was 
hard  for  him  to  discriminate  a  Trinity 
from  Tritheism,  and  of  Jesus  he  probably 
had  received  only  the  cloudiest  report. 
The  reverence  which  all  Moslems  have 
always  had  for  the  Christian  Prophet 
(which  our  author  fully  shares)  can  only 
be  an  echo  of  Mohammed's  own  senti- 
ment. Nothing  appears  to  show  that 
Mohammed  consciously  elevated  himself 
against  or  above  Jesus  any  more  than 
Isaiah  against  or  above  David. 

F.  W.  Newman. 


From  Saint  Pauls. 
A   HIMALAYAN   COURTSHIP. 


Perhaps  Mrs.  Day  detected  the  in- 
quietude of  the  girl's  mind,  and  spoke  to 
her  husband  on  the  subject. 

"  A  little  courting  will  put  that  to 
rights,"  was  his  comment ;  "  but  Jack  is 
such  a  lout,  he  doesn't  go  the  right  way 
to  work." 

"Jack,"  he  said,  as  he  and  his  son 
strolled  over  to  the  Tea  Godown,  "  when 
are  you  and  Frances  going  to  understand 
each  other  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Jack,  grumpily,  "  she's 
too  fine  for  me." 

-'  Pooh  !  her  fine  clothes  will  wear  out 
soon  enough,  and  then  she'll  perhaps  fol- 
low your  mother's  example,  and  wear 
yours  out  for  you,  if  you  like  your  moth- 
er's style  best." 

"I  don't  mean  that,  but  —  she'd  be 
moped  to  death  here." 

"  Fiddlestick —  she  can't  get  into  mis- 
chief then  ;  but  I  can't  have  any  shilly- 
shallying—  take  her,  and  be  thankful  she 
is  as  she  is." 

"  Perhaps  she  won't  take  me." 


"  Perhaps  she  won't  take  you  —  chick- 
en-hearted fellow  you  are  !  I  never  saw 
the  woman  yet  who  would  refuse  a  good 
husband  for  no  reason.  Pray,  what  could 
she  object  to  ?  —  you  are  as  well  born 
and  better  off  than  she  is.  What  would 
she  have  more  ?  " 

His  father's  sneering  repetition  of  his 
own  words  annoyed  John,  and  decoyed 
him  into  telling  his  cousin's  secret. 

"  But  if  she  knows  some  one  else  she 
means  to  have  ?  "  he  cried,  impatiently. 

Captain  Day  stood  still  and  faced  his 
son  in  sudden  amazement. 

"  Some  one  else,"  he  again  repeated. 
Then,  laughing  derisively,  he  added, 
"  Oh  !  some  small  boy  partner  at  a  dan- 
cing school, —  the  girl  has  seen  no  one 
else." 

"  She  has,  father, —  a  fellow  who  came 
out  with  her,  and  she  has  promised  to 
marry  him." 

The  Captain  had  a  long  iron-tipped 
bamboo  in  his  hand,  and  he  struck  it  far 
into  the  ground  as  his  son  spoke. 

"  Then  I  tell  you,  John,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  she'll  never  get  my  consent ;  the  busi- 
ness would  be  half  ruined  without  her 
money.  I'll  never  give  my  consent,  and 
—  you  are  a  fool,  sir,  if  you  can't  cut  the 
presuming  puppy  out.  I  don't  want  to 
be  harsh.  I'm  saying  what  I  would  say 
if  she  were  my  own  child.  She  shan't 
marry  a  fellow  no  one  ever  heard  of  ;  she 
shall  marry  you  !  " 

John  told  his  father  all  he  knew  con- 
cerning his  rival,  and,  as  it  happened, 
the  Captain  had  heard  the  young  man 
spoken  of  when  he  was  last  in  civilized 
regions. 

"  He  is  a  good-looking,  penniless  sub," 
he  said  ;  "  she  shan't  have  him.  If  you 
will,  you  shall.'''' 

Father  and  son  had  lived  so  long 
amongst  the  natives  they  had  imbibed 
native  views  respecting  womenkind. 
Woman  was  a  little  above  a  commodity 
in  their  estimation,  rather  better  than  a 
pet  animal,  but  decidedly  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  themselves  ;  a  little  coercion, 
especially  if  it  was  for  her  good,  was 
therefore  allowable. 

John  felt  comforted  by  having  made  a 
confidant  of  his  father. 

When  Mrs.  Day  was  told  of  "  Fran- 
ces's folly,"  as  the  Captain  called  it,  she 
merely  laughed.  She,  with  her  husband, 
firmly  believed  John  as  nearly  perfect  as 
a  young  man  could  be.  If  Frances  was  a 
silly  girl,  blind  to  her  own  interests,  why 
then  it  was  her  guardian's  duty  to  insist 
on  her  choosing  the  right  thing. 
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"  Poor  young  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Day, 
"she'll  thank  us  for  keeping  her  straight 
when  she's  old  enough  to  appreciate 
sterling  qualities." 

So  it  was  understood  by  all  three  that 
in  forcing  a  husband  of  their  own  choice 
upon  the  young  lady  they  would  act 
righteously. 

For  some  time  Frances  did  not  know 
how  she  had  been  betrayed.  It  was 
during  John's  absence  at  another  tea-gar- 
den belonging  to  the  estate  that  she  was 
made  aware  of  her  guardian's  knowledge 
of  that  fact. 

The  Captain  had  always  treated  her 
with  kind  politeness,  and  though  she  con- 
tinued to  have  a  girlish  dread  of  him  in 
his  character  of  guardian,  they  had  al- 
ways been  on  excellent  terms.  She  was 
his  "  dear  little  girl,"  his  "  little  partner," 
and  he  always  gave  her  his  arm  in  to  din- 
ner, and  behaved  to  her  at  table  as  to  a 
guest ;  so  she  was  totally  unprepared 
when,  as  they  were  sitting  together  after 
dinner  under  the  verandah,  he  said, 
apropos  of  nothing  — 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report 
of  your  entanglement  with  a  beardless 
subaltern  !  " 

"  What,  uncle  !  "  she  exclaimed  breath- 
lessly. 

He  slowly  repeated  the  question. 

His  tone  was  so  full  of  contempt  and 
menace  that  the  girl's  heart  almost 
stopped  beating.  There  was  no  light  but 
starlight  over  the  dim  silent  landscape 
before  them,  so  she  could  not  see  his 
face,  but  his  voice  was  sufficient  to 
frighten  the  foolish  girl  who  had  been  so 
brave  and  bold  in  avowing  her  love  to 
John,  and  only  thinking  of  the  present, 
indeed  hardly  knowing  what  she  said 
until  the  word  was  spoken,  she  faltered 
"  No." 

"  Ah  !  "  he  answered,  "  I  was  sure  you 
would  do  nothing  so  foolish,  not  to  say 
unladylike,  as  to  take  up  with  the  first 
boy  who  had  the  impertinence  to  con- 
sider himself  a  match  for  such  a  girl  as 
you.  You  know  I  was  in  the  army,  and 
I  know  how  these  young  fellows  esteem 
themselves,  as  if  the  gold  lace  on  their 
clothes  was  an  ample  equivalent  for  the 
gold  in  a  woman's  purse — parcel  of 
empty-headed  noodles,  most  of  them  are. 
Well,  then,  having  your  assurance,  I  am 
content  not  to  enquire  further  into  the  mat- 
ter, though,  perhaps,  as  your  sole  guar- 
dian I  ought  to  sift  it  and  make  the 
young  braggart  eat  his  words." 

"  Oh,  no,  uncle,"  she  interrupted,  her 
head  turning  giddy  at  the  sense  of  her 


own  duplicity  and  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  his  words.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible her  lover,  who  had  seemed  so  noble 
and  reticent,  had  been  boasting  openly  of 
his  conquest  ?  And  yet  so  her  uncle  im- 
plied ?  She  dare  not  question  him,  she 
dared  not  admit  her  engagement.  She 
had  lied,  she  had  acted  like  a  coward  ; 
were  not  these  thoughts  enough  to  make 
her  head  giddy  and  her  soul  sick  ? 

"  No,"  Captain  Day  went  on,  "  I  have 
said  I  am  content  to  receive  your  assur- 
ance, knowing  you  are  a  lady,  and  not 
likely  to  act  like  a  silly  schoolgirl.  But 
now  let  us  understand  each  other.  My 
son  John  wishes  to  make  you  his  wife  ; 
he  is  your  cousin,  so  I  need  not  add  he 
is  well  born.  At  my  death  he  will  own 
very  considerable  property.  There,  is  no 
one  that  I  know  more  suited  to  you  than 
he  is.  He  is  a  good  lad,  and  well-fitted 
to  take  care  of  you  ;  best  fitted,  indeed, 
for  your  interests  and  his  are  the  same. 
I  have  been  thinking  a  trip  to  Europe 
would  do  him  good;  he  can  go  so  well 
now  in  my  lifetime,  and  it  would  be  a  nice 
tour  for  a  honeymoon — what  do  you 
say  ?  " 

"  Uncle,"  at  last  she  found  strength  to 
say,  "we  don't  hke  each  other." 

Captain  Day  laughed.  "  Nay,  my  dear 
child,"  he  said,  "  I  know  for  a  fact  poor 
John  is  desperately  smitten,  and  as  for 
you,  you  need  not  be  bashful  with  me. 
Love  begets  love."  Then  he  told  her 
they  would  say  no  more  on  the  subject  at 
that  time,  and  she  left  him,  and  went  to 
her  room,  utterly  dismayed. 

If  her  soldier  lover  was  false,  she 
thought,  what  did  it  matter  what  became 
of  her.  She  could  not  despise  him  as 
much  as  she  despised  herself,  but  how 
could  she  go  on  living  in  these  solitudes  ? 
Then,  as  a  flash  of  relief,  she  remembered 
her  uncle's  bait  —  the  tour  to  Europe  — 
relief,  even  as  John's  wife  ;  but,  she 
could  not  and  would  not  believe  her  lover 
was  untrue,  and  she  cried  herself  to 
sleep. 

Next  morning  Captain  Day  told  her 
jocosely,  he  had  dispatched  a  coolie  to 
recall  John.  Again  here  was  an  opening 
for  a  confession,  but  again  Frances  let 
her  fears  triumph,  and  was  silent.  In- 
stead, however,  of  John  returning  "  in 
wedding  haste,"  the  coolie  came  back 
alone  to  tell  how  a  man-eating  tiger  had 
frightened  the  tea  coolies  away,  and  until 
John  could  —  as  he  elegantly  wrote  — 
"  pot  the  beast,"  he  must  remain  where 
he  was. 

Both  Captain  Day  and  his  wife  were 
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greatly  excited  at  this  news,  and  the 
former  determined  to  go  off  to  his  son's 
help.  Five  men  had  one  after  another 
been  taken  by  the  brute,  and,  unless  he 
could  be  killed  at  once,  the  Days  would 
suffer  serious  loss  through  deficiency  of 
workmen.  It  was  with  difficulty  Mrs. 
Day  could  be  persuaded  to  remain  where 
she  was.  She  felt  sure  her  son  would  be 
eaten,  perhaps  her  husband  too  ;  and  it 
required  the  peremptory  command  of  the 
latter  to  make  her  give  up  the  idea  of 
sharing  his  journey. 

The  six  weeks  that  followed  before  the 
tiger  was  successfully  disposed  of  were 
to  Frances  weeks  of  unmitigated  dreari- 
ness and  disquietude.  Mrs.  Day  never 
once  alluded  to  the  matter  that  was  dis- 
tracting her  young  guest,  and  the  inabil- 
ity to  seek  advice,  or  even  to  talk  openly, 
added  greatly  to  the  girl's  mental  suffer- 
ing. Christmas  was  at  hand  before  the 
gentlemen  returned,  and  the  snow  lay 
thick  upon  the  mountains  all  round. 

John  met  his  cousin  as  he  had  met  her 
at  first,  with  a  blush  and  a  nervous  tremor, 
and  for  more  than  a  week  after  his  re- 
turn he  avoided  her  society,  and  nothing 
was  said  further  concerning  their  mar- 
riage until  one  morning  early  in  the  New 
Year,  when  Frances  on  awaking  heard 
strange  voices  in  the  compound,  strange, 
that  is,  at  first,  but  presently  one  sounded 
that  made  her  jump  hastily  out  of  bed 
and  fly  to  her  curtained  window,  but  she 
could  see  no  one,  only  heard  with  ears 
that  flushed  and  tingled  with  overpower- 
ing delight  the  voice  she  so  longed  to 
hear  once  more  —  the  voice  of  her  sol- 
dier lover  ! 

He  spoke  evidently  to  her  uncle. 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
ing  Captain  Day  ?  " 

"  I  am  Captain  Day." 

"  I  am  Lieutenant  Graeme   of  the 
Lancers." 
'  "  Indeed." 

"  I  am  on  leave,  as  you  may  guess  — 
shooting  with  a  brother  officer.  I  —  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Miss  Day." 

"  Miss  Day  is  in  England." 

"  In  England  !  No,  surely  not ;  she 
only " 

"  Am  I  a  liar,  sir  ?  " 

Frances  stayed  to  hear  no  more,  but 
began  huddling  on  her  clothes  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  with  the  intention  of  rushing 
out  to  give  the  right  answer  to  her  uncle's 
question,  and  if  need  be  to  throw  herself 
on  her  lover's  protection,  and  implore 
him  to  take  her  away  with  him  ;  but  the 
strings  and   buttons  were  at  enmity  with 
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her  trembling  fingers,  nor  can  a  nine- 
teenth century  heroine  show  herself  in 
dishabille  even  to  gain  her  liberty ;  her 
hair  must  be  brushed,  her  collar  must  be 
pinned,  and  though  her  haste  was  frantic, 
she  was  too  late.  She  ran  outside  to  find 
only  her  uncle  calmly  smoking,  no  other 
human  being  in  sight. 

"  Well !  "  he  exclaimed  as  if  startled 
from  a  reverie.  "  Well,  what's  amiss, 
little  one  ? — got  out  of  the  wrong  side  of 
bed  ?     Eh  ?  " 

She  lost  control  over  herself  ;  her  dis- 
appointment was  greater  than  she  could 
bear.  With  tears  and  sobs  of  grief  and 
anger,  she  accused  him  of  perjury,  and 
declared  wildly  she  would  run  away  and 
rather  die  in  the  snow  or  be  eaten  by 
wild  beasts  than  remain  under  his  roof. 

He  kept  silence  until  her  passion  wore 
itself  out,  than  he  said  calmly. 

"  You'd  better  go  to  bed  again  till  you 
recover.  What  do  you  mean  ?  If  you 
have  been  listening  to  what  passed  be- 
tween me  and  a  puppy  who  rode  up  with 
all  the  assurance  of  a  little  king,  you 
heard  nothing  but  the  truth.  My  sister, 
Miss  Day,  is  in  England,  isn't  she  ? 
What  can  her  friends  be  to  you  that 
you  should  rave  in  so  unwomanly  a 
manner  ?" 

"  He  meant  me,  uncle  ;  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  Aunt  Day,  he  meant  me  !  Oh, 
won't  you  call  him  back  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not,  it's  bad  enough  to 
have  every  servant  witnessing  your  con- 
duct to  me.  I  would  rather  not  have  an 
Englishma7i  able  to  bruit  it  abroad." 

She  stood  sobbing  before  him.  What 
could  she  do  "i  She  had  told  a  lie  ;  here 
was  the  consequence  :  her  lover  was 
true  ;  it  was  she  who  had  been  false  and 
wicked.  She  was  irresolute,  but  for  an 
instant.  With  drooping  head  and  voice 
that  savoured  of  shame,  instead  of  anger, 
she  confessed  her  fault. 

Her  uncle  acted  his  part  well.  "  Is  it 
possible  ? "  he  exclaimed,  as  if  full  of 
righteous  horror  at  her  conduct.  "  I 
thought  you  discreet  and  truthful.  Oh, 
Frances,  how  grieved  I  am  to  find  you 
otherwise  !  " 

She  was  touched  to  the  quick,  he  had 
touched  the  right  chord,  she  was  grateful 
for  his  forbearance  ;  she  was  shamefaced, 
heartbroken,  and  it  was  in  a  very  faint 
tone  she  again  asked  for  her  lover  to  be 
recalled. 

Captain  Day  sorrowfully  shook  his  head. 
"The  young  man  is  not  worthy  of  you, 
though  you  have  fallen  in  my  estimation," 
he  said.     "  He  is  hot-headed  and  empty- 
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minded,  let  him  go  ;  with  my  consent  you 
shall  not  see  him.  When  you  are  of  age 
you  can  throw  yourself  away  if  you  like." 

A  miserable  day  followed.  In  the 
evening  John  came  into  the  sitting  room 
where  she  was  alone,  and  asked  what  had 
occurred.  He  had  been  absent  when  the 
stranger  came.  She  was  so  miserable, 
she  was  glad  to  speak  of  her  trouble  even 
to  him  —  her  enemy. 

He  listened  kindly,  and  refrained  from 
any  of  his  customary  rude  remarks,  nor 
did  he  say  a  word  in  hi^  own  interest. 

"  Don't  make  yourself  ill,"  he  said, 
touched  by  her  dejection ;  "  and  I'll  go 
and  try  what  can  be  done  to-morrow.  I'll 
tell  the  chap  father  made  a  mistake." 

"  Will  you  really  ?  "  she  cried  joyfully. 

"  I  give  you  my  word,"  he  answered. 

She  put  both  her  hands  into  his,  and 
smiled  gratefully  through  her  tears.  He 
let  her  hands  drop  awkwardly,  and  went 
away. 

But  he  was  sincere,  and  he  rode  off 
early  next  day,  and  did  not  reappear  till 
night. 

She  was  standing  out  in  the  snow  to 
see  him  return. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

"  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  Sufamut- 
kest-House,"  he  said,  "before  I  found 
him.  As  soon  as  he  heard  my  name  he 
insulted  me.  I  swear  I'm  telling  you  the 
truth.  He  said  he  never  wished  to  see 
one  of  my  family  again,  and  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  get  out  of  our  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"  Uncle  must  have  offended  him," 
Frances  exclaimed.  "  I  heard  loud  talk- 
ing while  I  was  making  haste  to  dress. 
You  should  have  explained,  John.  He 
thinks,  no  doubt,  I  have  gone  back  to 
England,  and  he  is  angry  I  have  gone 
without  a  word  to  him." 

"  He  wouldn't  listen,"  John  continued  : 
"  he  was  as  savage  as  a  bear.  I  tell  you 
he  turned  his  back  on  me,  and  called  for 
his  breakfast,  as  if  I  was  not  there.  I 
would  have  licked  the  fellow  but  for  you, 
Frances  ;  I  was  never  so  insulted  in  my 
life  before." 

"  What  shall  I  do  !  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Do  ?  Why,  show  him  that  you  can 
do  without  him.  Don't  cry,  dear  ;  don't 
cry ;  there's  a  dear.  Come  along  and 
have  some  tea.     I'm  ravenous." 

She  was  very  humble  to  him.  He 
seemed  her  only  friend  ;  for  between  her 
and  her  aunt  had  passed  nothing  con- 
cerning the  stranger's  visit. 

Mrs.  Day  was  sorry  to  see  the  girl  so 
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miserable,  but  would  not  invite  confi- 
dence, because  she  could  not  comfort 
without  interfering  with  her  son's  inter- 
ests. A  few  days  passed  in  ominous 
calm,  and  then  Captain  Day  again  spoke 
to  his  ward. 

If  she  would  promise  to  act  cautiously 
for  the  future,  he  said,  taking  a  high  hand, 
he  would  give  his  consent  to  her  mar- 
riage with  his  son,  and  would  provide 
them  with  handsome  means  to  allow 
them  to  visit  England  via  Brindisi,  that 
they  might  see  some  of  the  principal 
Continental  cities  en  route.  If  they  were 
married  at  once  they  would  just  be  in 
time  to  travel  before  the  heat  strength- 
ened. If  she  did  not  agree  to  this  plan, 
he  must  remove  her  to  his  bungalow  on 
the  other  plantation,  where  she  was  less 
likely  to  see  undesirable  acquaintances. 

This  was  a  weighty  tlireat,  Mrs.  Day 
had  told  her  she  considered  Bahutburra- 
khud  quite  in  the  world,  compared  with 
Chotakhud.  It  lay  four  marches  further 
away  in  the  mountains,  on  the  border  of 
a  lonely  lake  ;  it  was  approached  by  a 
mere  coolie  track,  and  was  altogether  out 
of  the  pale  of  civilization.  To  be  sent 
there,  therefore,  to  be  shut  up  there 
all  through  the  terrible  rainy  season,  was 
an  idea  that  made  her  tremble. 

"  Need  I  give  an  answer  to-day  ?  "  she 
said. 

He  graciously  allowed  her  three  days 
for  consideration,  "  wishing  to  treat  her 
with  the  utmost  consideration  compatible 
with  his  duty  ; "  and  during  those  three 
days  she  knew  she  was  a  prisoner. 
Whenever  she  went  outside  the  house, 
she  was  aware  her  aunt  and  her  uncle 
contrived  to  come  out  too  —  accidentally 
of  course  ;  and  once  when  she  went  be- 
yond the  compound  with  some  faint  idea 
of  meeting  some  one  with  whom  she 
could  fly  to  her  lover's  care,  the  Khid- 
muttgar  came  sauntering  after  her.  At 
the  end  of  the  given  time,  in  her  despair, 
she  spoke  to  John. 

"  Will  you  not  be  generous,  and  refuse 
to  marry  me  ? " 

John  stammered  and  blushed.  He 
would  do  anything  to  please  her,  but  not 
that.  She  could  never  have  Lieutenant 
Graeme  :  why  should  she  not  have  him  — 
John  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  start  off 
for  Europe  before  the  hot  spring  and  the 
dreary  summer  came  on  ?  While  they 
were  away,  perhaps  arrangements  might 
be  made  to  let  them  live  at  Nynee  Tal, 
and  only  visit  Bahutburrakhud  occasion- 
ally. She  should  always  do  as  she  liked 
with  him,  and  he  wouldn't  mind  what  she 
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spent  on  her  dress  !  This  last  argument 
he  beh'eved  irresistible,  and  waited  to  ob- 
serve its  effect. 

But  she  did  nothing  but  cry.  What 
did  she  care  for  dress,  except  to  make  her 
look  nice  in  the  eyes  of  those  she  loved  ? 
and  she  did  not  love  one  of  her  relations  ; 
nor  did  she  care  where  she  lived  if  she 
married  John  —  the  further  out  of  the 
world  the  better,  so  that  she  might  not 
see  strangers  sneer  at  her  husband's  ig- 
norance and  eccentricity.  At  length  a 
truce  was  made.  They  were  to  be  en- 
gaged for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  their  marriage  must  take  place.  Six 
months  is  a  long  period  in  youth,  and 
Frances  felt  for  a  while  something  of  her 
former  contentment.  John  never  pre- 
sumed upon  the  new  relations  existing 
between  them,  never  attempted  to  be  lov- 
erlike, and  for  that  she  was  grateful  to 
him  ;  but  as  the  early  spring  stole  on,  and 
the  lovely  weather  began  to  show  signs 
of  breaking  up,  heralding  the  annual  del- 
uge, her  spirits  sunk.  Three  months, 
four  months,  passed  away  out  of  the  six 
given  to  her,  and  relief  was  more  unlikely 
than  ever.  She  would  sit  and  watch  the 
rosy  geranium-trees  fade  day  by  day,  the 
picturesque  toon-tree  unfold  its  feathery 
leaves,  the  wild  roses  drop  their  pale 
sweet  blossoms,  the  starry  jasmine  grow 
sickly  and  decay  ;  and  as  each  bright  bud 
opened  and  each  fair  blossom  died,  she 
knew  time  was  striding  onward,  and  her 
unhappy  fate  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
In  those  days  of  solitary  musings  she 
grew  to  loathe  the  sight  of  the  beautiful 
mountains,  to  see  no  beauty  in  the  golden 
glory  of  sunset  spread  over  the  snowy 
range,  to  weary  of  the  incessant  babbling 
of  the  clear  waters  of  the  valley  below  ; 
the  heights  seemed  to  crush  her  soul,  the 
immensity  of  the  landscape  to  oppress 
her  beyond  endurance ;  the  unbroken 
stillness,  the  unvarying  scene,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  communication  with  the 
outside  world,  were  more  than  she  could 
support ;  and  when  at  last  the  rains  had 
fairly  begun,  with  their  accompanying 
horrors  of  storm  and  tempest,  her  heart 
gave  way,  and  dreading  to  die  in  this  wil- 
derness, she  went  to  her  uncle  and  begged 
him  to  let  John  marry  her  at  once,  and 
take  her  away  out  of  the  gloom  that  was 
killing  her. 

Thus  with  her  own  hand  Frances  has- 
tened on  her  doom,  and  according  to  her 
wish  preparations  were  made  to  start  for 
Nynee  Tal,  where  was  the  nearest  chap- 
lain. Mrs.  Day's  preparations  were  sim- 
ple enough.     She  had  some  of  her  hus- 
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band's  white  shirts  washed  to  be  worn  by 
her  as  white  bodies. 

"  Mother's  coming  out  swell,"  John  re- 
marked ;  "  she's  written  for  an  alpaca 
gown  —  the  first  new  gown  she's  had  for 
twenty  years." 

John  himself  ordered  a  black  tail-coat 
and  stone-coloured  trousers  for  his  wed- 
ding suit ;  he  wished  to  have  a  waistcoat 
made  out  of  the  skins  of  musk-rats,  but 
that  his  father  peremptorily  forbade  ;  and 
black  satin,  spotted  with  amber,  was  final- 
ly ordered.  The  bridegroom  did  not 
discuss  his  wedding  dress  in  his  bride's 
presence,  or  his  taste  might  have  roused 
her  from  her  apathy. 

She  was  going  away  from  Bahutburra- 
khud  ;  that  was  all  she  understood  clearly 
in  those  last  days  of  her  stay  there.  All 
beyond  possessed  no  interest ;  she  was 
going  to  shift  the  scene,  to  lose  sight  of 
the  solemn  ghostlike  snowy  mountains, 
to  hear  sounds  of  life  and  progress,  in- 
stead of  the  wail  of  wild  beasts  and  the 
moan  or  shriek  of  the  fierce  storm-blast. 
All  other  senses  seemed  dulled.  She 
was  going  into  civilization ;  that  was 
enough ;  and  with  feverish  impatience 
she  grudged  every  moment  of  her  stay  in 
these  hated  solitudes.  The  last  day  ar- 
rived. Bedding  and  provisions  were 
packed.  Forty  coolies  lay  in  the  out- 
houses, ready  to  start  at  dawn  with  their 
burthens  ;  and  tired  out  with  packing, 
Frances  sat  in  the  verandah,  towards  sun- 
set, looking  her  last  on  the  magnificent 
scenery  which  she  had  come  to  consider 
hateful.  Grander  and  more  solemn  than 
ever  it  stretched  before  her  ;  deepening 
purples  and  brightening  golds,  faintest 
rose  and  palest  gray,  brilliant  orange  and 
red  tints,  were  on  hillside  and  sky  ;  the 
shout  of  the  cuckoo,  the  gamut  of  the  ko- 
ela,  the  laugh  of  monkeys,  the  chatter  of 
the  green  parrots,  the  clear,  sweet  whis- 
tle of  the  white-ruffed  blackbird,  the  low, 
melodious  song  of  the  bulbul,  and  the 
harsh  bass  of  the  indestructible  crows, 
made  music  in  the  air;  tlie  evening  was 
very  calm  ;  there  was  a  lull  in  the  season, 
and  as  she  sat  and  gazed,  and  felt  herself 
refreshed,  she  was  constrained  to  admire 
and  not  detest  the  land  that  had  brought 
her  so  much  sorrow. 

'^  But  I  will  never  come  back  again," 
she  said  to  herself.  "  I  would  rather 
die  ;  "  and  then  wild  plans  for  running 
away  and  seeking  protection  so  soon  as 
she  reached  the  European  station  ran 
riot  in  her  brain. 

By-and-by  John  Day  came  up  the 
stairlike     path  ;    he    had    been    out   far 
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hours,  inquiring  the  state  of  the  roads, 
which,  never  very  good,  were  constant- 
ly washed  away  during  the  rains.  He 
got  off  his  pony  at  the  entrance  to  the 
compound,  and  taking  his  rifle  from  his 
servant,  came  with  Iiis  usual  awkward 
stoop  towards  his  cousin.  She  looked  at 
him  and  noticed  he  was  tired,  when  in 
an  instant  his  figure  became  erect,  his 
face  full  of  excitement,  and  to  her  horror, 
she  saw  him  raise  his  rifle  and  aim  at  her. 
When,  after  a  few  moments,  she  re- 
gained her  consciousness,  she  found  her- 
self on  the  sofa,  and,  to  her  surprise,  un- 
injured, while  the  Days  stood  watching 
her,  and  several  servants  peeped  in  at  the 
open  doors. 

"  You  we're  nearly  killed,"  Mrs.  Day 
exclaimed,  as  the  girl's  eyes  inquiringly 
sought  hers  ;  "  but  not  by  poor  Jack.  As 
he  came  towards  you  he  saw  a  Tic polon- 
ga,  the  most  venomous  snake  in  India, 
raising  its  head  to  dart  at  you.  No  one 
has  ever  been  bitten  by  it  and  recovered  ; 
had  he  hesitated  one  instant  you  would 
have  been  poisoned." 

"  If  I'd  stopped  to  think,"  John  said, 
"  he'd  have  been  at  you,  the  brute  !  " 

"  But  you  might  have  killed  me  !  " 
Frances  said,  ungratefully  ignoring  the 
service  he  had  rendered. 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  the  Captain,  "  I  should 
hope  John  knows  how  to  aim  ;  the  pity 
was  he  only  had  a  rifle,  for  the  reptile  is 
blown  to  pieces,  and  he  would  have  bot- 
tled famously  if  he'd  been  killed  ten- 
derly." 

This  incident  completely  upset  poor 
Frances.  She  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
riding  next  day,  and  to  go  in  a  dandy  ; 
so  instead  of  having  only  one  dandy  in 
the  calvacade  —  that  in  which  the  ayah 
was  carried  —  there  were  two,  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance,  as  after  events 
proved. 

They  were  ready  to  start  at  dawn,  but 
were  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  coolies,  for  though  the  latter  had 
been  collected  over  night  and  their  bur- 
thens allotted  to  each,  yet  the  coolie  na- 
ture is  against  regularity,  punctuality, 
and  common  sense. 

"  Where  are  the  fellows  for  the  dan- 
dy ? "  the  Captain  cried  in  vain,  and  it 
took  some  moments  while  John  went 
over  the  servants'  houses  and  captured 
one  man  here  coolly  smoking  his  hookah, 
and  another  there  plaiting  his  hair,  and 
others  just  preparing  their  morning  meal 
of  unleavened  cakes,  one  and  all  evin- 
cing a  stolid  indifference  to  time,  to  their 
employers,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the 
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East  Indian,  to  everythiiis:;  except  thei 
stomach  and  their  pay.  Then  the  bun- 
dles had  to  be  re-arranged  —  some  could 
only  carry  on  their  heads,  some  could 
only  consent  to  convey  burthens  slung 
on  sticks,  others  must  have  shoulder 
loads,  and  as  usual,  all  spoke  at  once,  — 
coolies,  servants,  and  masters  — or  rather 
■siSi  sho2ited SlI  once,  making  a  noise  that 
to  Frances's  inexperienced  ears  must 
lead  to  violent  action.  But  the  native 
rarely  uses  his  limbs  if  his  tongue  may 
have  fair  play.  At  last  all  the  loads  were 
taken  up  and  the  procession  started. 

Mrs.  Day  rode  a  Bhootia  pony,  as  did 
also  her  husband  and  son.  The  lady 
wore  an  enormous  sun-hat,  in  shape  like 
two  porter's  knots  joined  vis-a-vis,  and 
the  favourite  old  military  cloak  was  tied 
in  at  the  wai^^t  by  a  leathern  strap,  from 
which  hung  a  large  clasp  knife,  a  long 
hook  for  taking  stones  out  of  the  pony's 
foot,  a  currycomb  for  her  own  hair  and 
the  pony's  mane,  and  a  small  case  con- 
taining a  saddler's  needle  and  thread  and 
scissors,  to  mend  any  disaster  that  might 
happen  to  the  saddlery.  She  kept  the 
coolie  who  carried  the  day's  provisions 
at  her  :dde,  while  the  Captain  made  it 
his  business  to  watch  the  progress  of  all 
the  baggage,  threatening  stragglers  and 
encouraging  the  willing  ones  in  tones 
that  reverberated  strangely  through  the 
silent  land.  A  gray  dull  day  had  followed 
the  gorgeous  evening,  but  it  was  wonder- 
ful to  have  a  day  without  rain  at  that  sea- 
son, and  the  travellers  were  thankful  for 
the  absence  of  the  sun.  John  rode  as 
near  to  the  dandy  as  he  could,  and  Fran- 
ces, making  herself  bear  in  mind  she 
owed  to  him  her  life,  did  her  best  to  re- 
spond to  his  remarks  cheerfully.  At 
noon  they  stopped  at  a  lonely  stone  shed, 
all  round  which  were  the  marks  of  recent 
fires  and  litter  of  ponies.  Here  they 
lunched,  and  let  the  servants  rest.  In  a 
very  few  moments  fires  were  kindled, 
meal  bags  opened,  and  a  lively  scene  of 
cooking  and  washing  commenced.  The 
brawling  stream,  whose  course  the  moun- 
tain road  followed,  was  here  conveniently 
accessible,  and  served  for  drinking,  cook- 
ing, and  bathing  purposes.  Here,  kneel- 
ing over  the  water,  was  a  man  noisily 
brushing  his  teeth  with  a  bit  of  bamboo, 
and  rinsing  throat  and  mouth  violently. 
A  few  yards  further  stood  one  knee-deep 
in  the  water  performing  his  ablutions. 
There,  squatting  close  to  the  brink,  over 
a  handful  of  fire,  were  two  or  three  knead- 
ing bread  and  mixing  the  dough  with 
water ;  while    close  by    sat    half-a-dozen 
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idlers  smoking,  and  letting  their  tired 
feet  play  in  the  grateful  stream.  All  day 
till  sunset  the  travellers  journeyed  on, 
now  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  river, 
now  hundreds  of  feet  above  it,  now  climb- 
ing a  narrow  ledge,  midway  up  the  barren 
hill-side,  now  rounding  a  deep  ravine 
amidst  rhododendron  woods,  and  oak  or 
pine  forests  ;  sometimes  having  a  limitless 
view,  over  countless  mountain  ranges,  to 
where  a  boundless  level,  canopied  by  heat 
haze,  proclaimed  the  vast  fiery  plains  ;  and 
sometimes  seeing  only  a  few  yards  ahead 
as  the  path  narrowed  and  wound  amidst 
a  wilderness  of  exquisite  ferns  and  creep- 
ers growing  amongst  the  tall  rank  un- 
derwood and  trees.  Countless  streams 
trickled  or  dashed  down  their  mossy 
beds,  and  every  angle  in  the  road  was 
lined  with  a  profusion  of  rare  plants  and 
shrubs  — children  of  the  intense  damp  of 
the  rainy  season  —  that  would  have  made 
the  fortune  of  an  English  florist.  Such  a 
wealth  of  loveliness,  such  unimagined 
luxury  of  colouring  and  foliage,  such  in- 
describable delicacy  and  harmony  of  tints 
appear  year  after  year  in  those  distant 
wilds,  seen  but  by  a  dozen  creatures  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  them. 

With  infinite  care  and  immense  ex- 
pense, the  wife  of  the  millionnaire  forms 
a  collection  of  sickly  ferns  and  orchids 
which  she  proudly  shows  to  a  favoured 
few,  and  in  the  dampest  corner  of  her 
trim  grounds  she  rears  a  grotto  with  an 
artistically  trained  flow  of  purling  water, 
to  see  which  visitors  press  eagerly  ;  but 
amidst  the  vast  Himalayas,  God  has  boun- 
tifully strewn  countless  beauties  —  the 
rarest  and  loveliest  of  their  kind — and 
has  formed  nooks  and  views  that  make 
the  enraptured  traveller  breathless  with 
their  exceeding  beauty,  though  the  na- 
tives of  these  regions  are  of  a  lower  type,. 
are  more  ignorant  and  more  stupid,  more 
debased  in  their  habits  and  repulsive  in 
their  persons  than  any  other  of  the  na- 
tives of  wide-spreading  Asia.  Beasts  of 
burthen,  and  nothing  higher,  are  these 
poor  mountaineers,  toiling  up  and  down 
the  breakneck  paths  as  doggedly  and  with 
little  more  intelligence  than  the  salt-laden 
sheep,  or  the  ragged  undersized  tattoo 
that  conveys  cloth  and  stores  to  the 
mountain  towns.  These  poor  wretched 
people  were  the  only  human  beings  met 
with  all  the  long  vray,  and  few  of  them 
betrayed  any  curiosity  at  sight  of  the 
Europeans. 

"  We  shall  see  plenty  of  white  faces  at 
Nynee  Tal,"  Frances  said. 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Day  replied  ;  "  and  don't 


they  look  washed  out  after  these  bronze- 
coloured  people .'' " 

"Yes,"  her  husband  added.  "No 
doubt  the  dark  skin  and  the  large  black 
eyes  of  the  East  Indian  are  far  hand- 
somer than  our  pale  undecided  complex- 
ions." 

"I  suppose  one  gets  accustomed  to 
anything,"  Frances  said  with  a  deep  sigh, 
while  in  her  heart  she  felt  convinced 
neither  time  nor  custom  could  reconcile 
her  to  John  Day  and    Bahutburrakhud. 

They  passed  the  night  at  a  dak  bunga- 
low on  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  landslip, 
which  had  occurred  two  years  before,  and 
the  Captain  hoped,  as  they  separated  for 
the  night,  the  ground  under  their  feet 
would  not  fall  till  they  were  off  it. 

"  It  isn't  safe,"  he  said,  complacently  ; 
"  but  it's  too  wet  to  camp  out,  so  we  must 
risk  it." 

A  violent  storm  came  on  during  the 
night,  and  the  morning  dawned  on  leaden 
skies  and  a  drenched  earth.  There  was 
a  consultation  as  to  the  prudence  of  wait- 
ing for  fine  weather,  but  Mrs.  Day  de- 
cided against  delay. 

"  The  roads  will  be  worse  after  each 
storm,"  she  argued,  "  and  we  are  not  half- 
way through  the  rains  yet." 

The  argument  was  irresistible,  and  in 
a  steady  drizzle  the  party  pursued  their 
journey.  Mrs.  Day's  groom  did  not  ap- 
pear when  her  pony  came  round,  and  on 
inquiry  he  was  declared  to  be  stricken 
down  with  fever  and  ague.  With  the 
foolhardiness,  or  rather  senselessness  of 
his  people,  he  had  slept  out  in  the  open 
grass,  and  when  the  storm  came  on  had 
been  too  heavy  with  sleep  to  change  his 
resting-place. 

"  Fool !  "  cried  the  Captain,  "  he  de- 
serves a  rare  good  licking,  and  if  he  isn't 
well  by  the  time  we  return,  I'll  give  him 
one  ;  "  but  the  Captain  never  returned  to 
carry  out  his  threat. 

As  they  proceeded  they  found  the  road 
had  suffered  much  from  the  night's  tem- 
pest, and  every  native  they  met  declared 
it  had  been  carried  away  in  places  ;  but 
allowances  must  always  be  made  for  East- 
ern exaggeration,  and  they  pushed  on. 
For  once,  however,  the  natives  did  not 
exaggerate,  and  presently  a  turn  in  the 
path  disclosed  a  great  gap  in  it.  Here, 
however,  the  earth  had  not  fallen  far  — 
the  mountain  side  projected  within  a  few 
yards  below,  and  the  debris  of  the  road 
afforded  safe  footing  for  a  scramble  to  the 
other  side  of  the  dislodgement.  The  next 
stoppage  was  more  serious. 

The    pathway    continually   penetrated 
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above  deep  ravines  far  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountain,  till  reaching  the  end  of  the 
opening  it  was  joined  by  a  rustic  bridge 
over  the  deep  drop  to  the  corresponding 
pathway  running  along  the  further  side. 
In  this  particular  far-reaching  inlet,  a  su- 
perb sheet  of  crested  water  came  grandly 
over  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  fell  with  roar 
and  crash  sheer  down  the  precipice  below 
the  road.  The  little  bridge  had  been 
broken  by  the  force  of  the  water,  and  af- 
forded no  footing  except  for  a  yard  or  so 
from  each  bank. 

Captain  Day  shouted  to  a  group  of  coo- 
lies composedly  seated  on  the  other  side, 
and  they  told  him  the  water  would  subside 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  when  it 
would  be  possible  to  patch  up  the  bridge. 

"  A  few  hours  !  "  the  Captain  cried  im- 
patiently. "  Inert  idiots  these  nigs  are. 
Let's  have  a  rope  and  go  hand-over- 
hand." 

Even  John  objected  to  this  plan  as  too 
dangerous  an  experiment,  but  both  father 
and  mother  laughed  at  his  prudence. 

"  Your  mother  and  I,"  he  said,  "  have 
crossed  many  a  worse  thing  than  this. 
I'm  not  going  to  sit  shivering  here  till 
that  drop  thins  ;  if  only  that  fool  your 
mother's  syce  were  here,  it  would  be  com- 
paratively easy,  for  he  knows  the  dodge 
so  well.  You  and  Frances  can  wait  if  you 
choose." 

John  was  stung  by  his  father's  con- 
temptuous tone.  "  If  any  one  can  cross," 
he  said,  "  I  can  ;  look  here,"  and  darting 
forward  he  ran  along  the  quivering  pole 
that  stretched  a  little  way  over  the  flood, 
and  which  had  been  one  of  the  two  main 
supports  of  the  bridge,  and  thence,  with 
a  bound  imitated  from  the  tiger,  he  alight- 
ed safely  on  the  other  side. 

The  phlegmatic  natives  were  roused 
into  sufficient  excitement  to  utter  "  Wah, 
wah  ! "  admiringly  at  his  daring,  while 
his  parents  loudly  applauded  him. 

Mrs.  Day  jumped  off  her  pony  —  "I 
can  cross  in  the  same  way,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "it's  not  much  of  a  jump,  after 
all." 

Her  husband  pulled  her  back.  "  Nay, 
twenty  years  ago  you  could  ;  not  now. 
Don't  be  a  fool,  Day,"  he  cried,  "here's 
the  rope." 

So  a  stout  rope  was  flung  across  the 
chasm,  and  clinging  to  it  with  his  hands, 
his  body  hanging  over  the  flood.  Captain 
Day  worked  himself  safely  across,  and 
his  wife  prepared  to  follow.  For  Frances 
there  was  nothing  but  waiting ;  she  was 
horrified  at  the  mere  idea  of  venturing 
after  her  aunt,  and  disagreeable  as  was 
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the  thought  of  the  weary  waiting, 
was  resolved  to  be  patient  rather  than 
venturesome.  Mrs.  Day  set  out  val- 
iantly, her  slight  little  figure  with  its 
extraordinary  garments  surging  to  and 
fro,  as  she  went  on  hand  over  hand  — 
such  thin  little  hands.  She  had  got  to 
the  further  side,  and  her  husband,  bend- 
ing down,  had  already  hold  of  her  wrist, 
when  she  suddenly  let  go  with  one  hand, 
and  dragging  her  husband  with  her,  she 
fell  down  the  precipice  quicker  than  the 
roaring  water  ! 

It  was  barely  eleven  o'clock  when  this 
happened,  but  it  was  eight  in  the  even- 
ing before  the  travellers  proceeded  on 
their  way.  For  hours  the  cousins  waited 
one  on  each  side  of  the  cruel  torrent,  till 
little  by  little  the  roar  subsided  as  the 
fall  thinned.  As  soon  as  it  had  reached 
a  less  formidable  spread,  the  young  man 
and  his  servants  clambered  over  the  hill- 
side, and  after  long  and  agonizing  search 
came  upon  the  mutilated  bodies.  Their 
death  must  have  been  instantaneous,  for 
they  had  fallen  nearly  loo  feet.  They 
lay  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other ; 
Mrs.  Day,  the  lightest,  having  dropped 
furthest.  It  was  a  work  of  time  and 
great  difficulty  to  carry  them  up  to  the 
road.  Meantime  a  number  of  villagers 
had  collected  to  mend  the  bridge,  over 
which  Frances  was  carried  just  as  John 
and  his  precious  burthens  appeared. 

"  You  will  ride  mother's  pony,"  he  said, 
"  we  want  both  dandies." 

He  spoke  in  his  usual  manner,  and 
issued  his  orders  promptly.  He  made 
no  comment  upon  what  had  happened, 
yet  it  was  plain  he  was  sorely  wounded  ; 
his  shriek  when  his  parents  fell  had 
reached  Frances  above  the  rush  of  the 
waterfall,  and  for  an  instant  he  had 
seemed  about  to  throw  himself  headlong 
after  them.  His  cousin  did  her  best  to 
hide  the  terror  she  felt  at  riding  the  dan- 
gerous roads  in  the  uncertain  light,  for 
though  the  moon  was  up,  the  sky  was 
thick  with  clouds.  But  all  through  her 
life  the  horrors  of  that  day  and  night 
were  vividly  present  to  her  whenever  she 
was  out  of  health.  The  two  marches  to 
Nynee  Tal  had  to  be  made  one,  on  ac- 
count of  the  necessity  for  reaching  the 
station  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  all 
through  the  night  the  ghastly  procession 
toiled  on. 

Every  rustle  in  the  jungle,  every  cry  of 
wild  animals,  every  sound  made  the  girl's 
heart  beat  with  terror.  When  they  en- 
tered the  woods,  torches  were  lighted, 
and  the  men  shouted  at  intervals  to  scare 
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away  the  tiger  and  the  leopard,  but  on 
the  unsheltered  ledge  over  the  bare  moun- 
tain side  the  torches  were  extinguished, 
and  la  the  dim  light  the  awful  depths 
below  assumed  yet  more  awful  profun- 
dity. First  in  the  procession  the  two 
dandies  were  carried,  and  their  heavy 
swing  between  the  bearers  was  horribly 
significant ;  after  them  rode  John,  then 
Frances,  then  the  Ayah,  mounted  on  the 
Captain's  pony,  and  last  of  all  the  baggage. 
Now  and  then  they  passed  a  heap  of  coo- 
lies huddled  together  for  protection  round 
a  bonfire.  Sometimes  a  halt  was  made  to 
allow  the  men  to  refresh  themselves  for  a 
few  moments  with  the  hookah,  but  the  si- 
lence of  the  little  party  was  rarely  broken. 
It  was  almost  noon  next  day  when  the  last 
great  ascent  was  made,  and  they  saw 
stretched  800  feet  beneaj;h  them  the  deep 
dark  lake  and  the  picturesque  houses  of 
Nvnee  Tal.  As  they  began  to  descend 
John  placed  himself  on  foot  in  front  and 
whistled  the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul " 
solemnly  until  the  dak  bungalow  was 
reached. 

"  Father  would  have  had  that  played 
before  him  had  he  died  while  an  officer," 
he  said,  as  he  assisted  his  cousin  from 
her  pony.  "  If  he  could  have  heard  me, 
he'd  have  been  pleased  I  showed  him 
such  an  attention." 

That  evening  when  the  bodies  were 
carried  over  to  the  burial-ground,  John, 
arrayed  in  what  was  to  hare  been  his 
wedding  suit,  again  slowly  marched  at 
the  head,  whistling. 

The  chaplain  stopped  him  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  church-yard,  and  by  re- 
minding him  of  his  duty  as  chief  mourner, 
prevented  the  poor  fellovr  making  himself 
a  butt  for  scoffers  any  longer. 

On  his  return  to  the  bungalow  he 
freed  Frances  from  her  engagement  to 
him. 

Ten  years  afterwards  Frances  Day, 
who  was  living  with  a  maiden  aunt,  met 
her  cousin  John  again.  They  had  parted 
at  Nynee  Tal  the  day  after  the  funeral, 
she  to  remain  with  the  chaplain's  wife 
till  she  could  find  an  escort  to  England, 
he  to  return  to  his  tea-plantation.  Since 
then  they  had  not  even  corresponded, 
though  they  were  aware  of  each  other's 
movements  through  their  agents.  Very 
soon  after  Frances's  coming  of  age  John 
had  sold  the  estate  and  quitted  India. 
He  travelled  over  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  did  his  best  to  repair  the  want 
of  proper  cultivation  in  his  boyhood  by 
seeking  the  society  of   clever  men  and 


studying  standard  literature.  When  he 
presented  himself  to  his  cousin  she  was 
struck  by  the  improvement  in  his  manner 
and  person.  Mr.  Day,  the  accomplished 
traveller,  bore  little  resemblance  to  "Jack 
Sahib  "  of  Bahutburrakhud.  Frances  was 
altered  for  the  better  too.  The  terrible 
accident  she  had  witnessed,  the  mental 
trials  she  had  undergone,  had  borne  good 
fruit.  The  realities  of  life,  its  uncertain- 
ty, its  trials,  had  been  brought  home  to 
her,  and  when  she  again  met  John  she 
could  appreciate  the  good  sense,  and  rev- 
erence the  good  heart.  They  saw  each 
other  constantly  for  a  month  ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time  John  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife. 

"There  is  no  one  but  you  in  all  the 
world,"  he  said,  "  who  has  the  same  mem- 
ories with  me.  I  have  many  good  friends, 
and  yet  at  times  I  feel  so  terribly  alone, 
so  crushed  with  the  memory  of  that  sor- 
rowful past,  that  I  long  even  for  ol;l 
Muddea,  or  'Jan  Cheeniman'  to  speak 
to  of  my  old  home.  I  have  done  my  best 
during  the  last  few  years  to  make  myself 
more  like  other  men  of  my  position,  and 
tried  hard  to  rub  off  the  rusticity  of  my 
bringing  up.  I  have  even  taken  pains  to 
brush  my  hair,"  he  added,  smiling,  "but 
until  lately  I  never  allowed  myself  to 
think  why  I  did  it  all.  Since  meeting 
you  again  Ihave  discovered  my  aim  has 
been  to  become  less  disagreeable  in  your 
eyes,  Frances.  I  know  better  now  than 
to  press  myself  upon  you  by  saying  our 
marriage  would  save  bother,  but  indeed  it 
will  save  my  life  from  being  cheerless 
and  purposeless.  Give  me  the  right  to 
make  you  forget  the  sadness  of  our  for- 
mer engagement  in  a  new  one  under 
happy  auspices.  I  have  loved  you  all 
these  years,  and  you  are  associated  with 
my  tenderest  memories." 

Surely  there  is  no  greater  magician 
than  Time.  Frances  had  once  declared 
from  her  heart,  she  would  rather  die  than 
marry  John  Day,  and  now  she  admitted 
she  could  imagine  no  greater  earthly  hap- 
piness than  wedded  life  with  him. 

"  What  about  Lieutenant  Grceme  ? " 
John  asked,  when  he  had  assured  himself 
of  his  cousin's  affection. 

She  laughed  and  blushed  as  she  re- 
membered her  high  and  mighty  behaviour 
concerning  the  said  Lieutenant  Graeme. 

"  I  saw  him  at  a  ball  in  London  five 
years  since,"  she  said;  "he  vi^as  good 
enough  to  recognize  me  and  to  ask  me  to 
dance,  and  afterwards  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  introduce  his  wife  to  me  !  " 

"  Well,  and  you  shrieked  and  fainted, 
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of  course  ;  or  assumed  an  appearance  of 
dignified  scorn,  eh?" 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  was  so  astonished  at 
not  feehng  anything  but  amused  surprise 
that  I  forgot  what  was  due  to  my  betrayed 
affection,  and  actually  got  up  quite  a  lik- 
ing for  the  young  lady,  and  used  to  visit 
her  and  play  with  her  babies  till  they  re- 
turned to  India." 

"But  you  must  have  lost'all  your  gush- 
ing romance!"  John  said.  "Ah!  you 
are  not  the  same  Frances  Day  who 
begged  my  father  to  hasten  our  marriage. 
Pray,  are  you  going  to  insist  on  no  delay 


this  time  ?  " 


J.   MASTERMAN. 


From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
THE  FOURRIERE. 

BY  THE    AUTHOR    OF   "FLEMISH    INTERIORS." 

The  things  themselves  are  neither  rich  nor  rare : 
The  v.'onder's  how  the  d  —  1  they  got  there! 

Every  visitor  to  Paris  is  more  or  less 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  Morgue  : 
there  is,  however,  an  institution  analo- 
gous in  character,  which  scarcely  any  for- 
eigners, and  comparatively  few  even  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  know  much 
about :  it  may  be  called  the  Morgue  of 
tlmigs^  and  is  termed  the  Fourriere.  This 
by  no  means  uninteresting  depot  is  a  suc- 
cursal  of  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  harbouring  and  pro- 
tection of  all  waifs  and  strays  encumber- 
ing the  streets  of  "  Paris  et  sa  banlieue," 
and  is  consequently  stored  with  lost,  mis- 
laid, forsaken,  and  unclaimed  property  of 
every  description.  The  mass  of  heteroge- 
neous articles  warehoused  beneath  its  ex- 
pansive roof  furnishes,  in  its  singular  de- 
tail, an  abundance  of  the  most  "intricate 
suggestions.  The  Fourriere  likewise  re- 
ceives stray  animals  of  whatever  kind. 
This  unique  magazine,  situated  in  the 
Rue  de  Pontoise,  is  a  solid  structure  of 
spacious  dimensions,  protected  by  a 
strong  wall,  and  defended  by  two  Gardes 
Municipaux.  Moreover,  a  drapeati  —  the 
French  are  fond  of  these  demonstrative 
attributes  of  power  —  faded  and  tattered, 
it  is  true,  but  still  a  drapemi^  droops, 
rather  than  waves,  above  its  entrance, 
and  imparts  to  it  an  imposing  cachet  of 
officiality. 

Its  iron  gates,  closely  boarded  within, 
?.re  opened  only  to  the  bearer  of  a  permit, 
and  admit  the  visitors  into  a  yard,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  the  dwelling,  on  the  other 
the  bureaux,  of  the  Controleur  :  among 
the  latter  is  a  small  chamber,  serving  as  a 
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petty  court  of  justice  in  cab  disputes; 
for,  unless  of  a  grave  character,  they  are 
heard  and  settled  here.  It  is  in  this 
office,  therefore,  that  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant undergo  their  examination,  and  learn 
the  decision  of  the  Prefecture.  For  the 
better  administration  of  justice,  in  cases 
where  it  may  become  necessary  to  confront 
the  parties,  this  room  is  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  of  isolating  them  while  estab- 
lishing between  them  the  required  means 
of  communication. 

The  centre  compartment  of  the  Fourri- 
ere may  be  called  a  coach  or,  rather,  cart- 
house,  and  is  of  large  proportions, 
roughly  but  substantially  roofed.  Within 
it  are  stowed  stray  and  ownerless  vehi- 
cles, for,  strange  to  say,  such  are  con- 
stantly found  by  the  police  in  the  Paris 
streets.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for 
the  driver  of  a  cart,  or  the  coachman  of  a 
street-carriage  to  turn  into  a  wine-shop  or 
cabaret,  and  there  forget  himself,  leaving 
his  vehicle  standing  at  the  door ;  and 
disreputable  hackney-coach-men  are  fre- 
quently known  to  take  their  horse  out  of 
the  shafts  and  sell  him,  abandoning  their 
carriage  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  while 
they  go  off  to  the  barriere  to  get  drunk 
on  the  money.  Sequestrated  here,  we 
found  cabs,  hand-carts,  trucks,  barrows, 
and  a  solitary  perambulator,  representing 
the  practical  results  of  police  surveil- 
lance. 

Hither,  too,  every  public  carriage  des- 
tined to  ply  for  hire  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  must  be  brought,  to  acquire  the 
necessary  licence,  and  to  receive  its 
number,  in  exchange  for  the  prescribed 
fee  of  70  centimes  to  the  Controleur. 

Among  the  vehicles  in  custody,  we 
found  a  curiously  constructed  phaeton, 
clumsy  in  shape  and  porportions,  to 
which  our  guide  pointed  contemptuously, 
observing  it  was  a  Prussian  "  machine," 
left  in  the  outskirts  after  the  siege.  We 
also  noticed  wheels  and  other  portions  of 
omnibuses,  collected,  as  we  learned,  from 
the  debris  of  barricades,  after  the  streets 
were  disencumbered  of  these  obstacles  ; 
among  other  curiosities  was  a  perfectly 
incomprehensible  consignment  of  eight 
enormous  barrels,  the  presence  of  which 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  discovered 
no  one  could  explain  :  they  were  brought 
hither  from  a  field  outside  the  niur  d'eit- 
ceinte,  and  on  being  opened  proved  to  be 
closely  packed  with  opal  lamp  shades  ! 
They  had  stood  here  about  fifteen  months 
without  being  claimed. 

Above,  is  a  broad,  boarded  gallery,  fol- 
lowing the  walls  and  reached  by  a  wide, 
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roughly  constructed  step-ladder.  Hav- 
ing ascended  it,  we  found  ourselves  in 
presence  of  the  most  inconceivable  col- 
lection of  chattels  and  properties  —  we 
cannot  call  them  "goods"  —  of  every 
possible  description.  Incongruous,  ill- 
conditioned,  and  worthless  as  they  are, 
however,  every  object  that  composes  this 
wonderful  aggregate  is  labelled,  num- 
bered, and  dated,  as  well  as  inscribed 
with  a  brief  Outline  of  what  is  known  of 
its  history :  all  these  details  are  likewise 
entered  in  a  register. 

Before  us,  surrounded  by  a  coarse 
matting,  is  a  crazy  rnobilier,  which,  we 
learn  on  reading  -its  ticket,  has  been 
standing  here  for  about  a  twelvemonth  ; 
it  was  found  in  the  Rue  St.  Victor,  hav- 
ing been  turned  out  of  doors  by  the 
owner's  landlord,  who  had  for  some  time 
previously  ceased  to  receive  any  rent 
from  him.  There  were  several  such  par- 
cels, but  the  description  of  one  will  serve 
for  all :  a  deal  table,  minus  a  leg,  its 
leaves  hanging  by  part  of  a  hinge  ;  two 
or  three  heavy  arm-chairs,  with  oval 
backs,  covered  in  torn  and  faded  Utrecht 
velvet,  the  original  hue  of  which  few 
would  be  bold  enough  to  determine  ;  a 
cracked  mirror  in  a  broken  frame ;  a 
couch  which  reminds  us  of  Noah's  ark  ; 
a  clumsy  wooden  bedstead,  with  straw- 
stuffed  mattress  ;  rusty  stew-pans  ; 
cracked  basins  ;  spoutless  jugs  and 
handle-less  cups ;  two  or  three  litho- 
graphs, stained  and  torn,  of  battle-scenes 
—  "lesgloires  de  la  France"  —  in  blis- 
tered frames,  once  gilt,  but  now  chipped, 
peeled,  and  cracked  at  the  corners  ; 
broken  china  ornaments  ;  a  child's  cradle  ; 
a  battered  modcrateiir  lamp,  &c.  &c. 
Whence  has  it  all  come,  and  where  are 
those  who  lived  among  these  things.? 
The  official  superscription  tells  only  the 
brief  and  melancholy  tale  of  its  deten- 
tion ;  there  is  nothing  but  our  own  im- 
agination to  help  out  the  living  history  of 
its  antecedents,  full,  no  doubt,  of  strange 
adventure,  and  incidents  that  could  not 
even  be  dreamed  of  out  of  Paris. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  a  series  of  bun- 
dles—  bundles  of  every  size  and  descrip- 
tion, containing.  Heaven  .  only  knows 
what! — 'bundles  sewn  up  in  matting, 
corded  up  in  drugget,  tied  up  in  a  table- 
cover,  in  a  blanket,  a  sheet,  a  brick-red 
pocket-hankerchief.  Here  we  find  a  pair 
of  steps  and  several  ladders  of  various 
sizes  ;  there,  three  glaziers'  frames  side 
by  side,  with  their  squares  of  glass  on 
them  —  the  owners  probably  had  set 
them  down  while  they  went  on  some  er- 
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rand  of  amusement,  or  possibly  they  may 
have  been  abandoned  by  some  runaway 
apprentice  ;  beyond  is  a  heap  of  rotten, 
discoloured  mattresses,  taken,  we  are 
told,  from  the  barricades  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli ;  near  these,  the  stock-in-trade  of 
an  itinerant  vendor  of  crockery,  followed 
by  a  number  of  large  battered  tin  milk- 
vessels  ;  and  then  the  counter  of  a  wine- 
shop with  all  its  lead  fittings  and  brass 
taps  ;  with  it,  a  bagatelle-board,  its  green 
baize  cover  moth-eaten,  torn,  and  stained, 
and  few  of  its  balls  and  cues  still  surviv- 
ing ;  parcels  of  old  books  ;  portfolios  of; 
mildewed,  blistered  prints  ;  files  of  old 
papers  ;  broken  musical  instruments,  a 
hand-organ,  a  stringless  guitar,  and  a 
violin  with  the  back  unglued,  probably 
the  sole  companion  in  misery  of  some 
wretched  itinerant  musician  ;  old  boots 
and  old  umbrellas,  and  at  the  extreme 
end  four  or  five  sacks  of  corn,  proclaimed 
by  the  label  they  bear  to  have  occupied 
the  spot  since  the  winter  of  the  year. 
1869. 

Doubtless  many  a  melancholy  —  who 
knows  ?  perhaps  many  a  romantic  —  his- 
tory attaches  to  the  miserable  relics  with 
which  we  are  surrounded,  and  not  a  few 
are  too  obviously  connected  with  misfor- 
tune, squalor,  and  crime.  One  little, 
worn  and  crumbling  7nobiliery  the  Con- 
troleur  told  us,  was  the  property  of  a 
poor  old  fellow  who  had  once  carried  on 
a  respectable  business,  but  the  long  ill- 
ness of  his  wife,  and  his  own  discourage- 
ment after  her  death,  together  with  the 
extravagant  and  heartless  conduct  of  a 
grandson,  had  reduced  him  to  such  abject 
poverty  that  he  found  himself  unable  to 
continue  in  the  humble  domicile  he  had 
for  many  years  occupied  :  he  consequent- 
ly paid  up  his  last  Irimestre,  took  a  sin- 
gle room,  and  craved  a  corner  for  his 
furniture  at  the  Fourriere,  in  the  delusive 
hope  of  being  able  one  day  to  pay  the 
ware-housing,  and  take  it  back ;  year 
after  year,  however,  passed  without  bring- 
ing any  prospect  of  this  .consummation, 
and  meantime  each  component  article 
was  becoming  more  faded,  more  broken, 
and  more  worthless :  the  aged  owner,  not 
less  broken  and  decrepit  himself,  still 
seemed  to  retain  a  feeling  of  attachment 
for  these  mute  witnesses  of  his  happier 
years,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  creeping, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  Fourriere  to 
inspect  his  poor  little  property,  and  note 
its  caducity,  which,  as  if  by  sympathy, 
kept  pace  with  his  own. 

The  Controleur,  touched  by  the  sad 
and  silent  perseverance   with  which    he 
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watched  the  mouldering  remains  of  his 
former  life,  told  him  one  day  that  if  he 
liked  to  remove  them  he  would  remit  the 
charge  incurred,  but  the  forlorn  old  man 
only  looked  up  helplessly,  and  mournfully 
shook  his  head.  At  length  his  visits 
ceased  altogether,  and  we  could  not  but 
share  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Con- 
troleur  that  his  tottering  steps  would 
bring  him  hither  no  more. 

From  this  gallery,  on  either  side,  open 
several  lofts,  in  which  is  piled  up  and 
stowed  away  an  endless  amount  of  rub- 
bish. One  of  these  seemed  to  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  baskets  of  every  shape, 
size,  and  destination  ;  another  to  bottles  ; 
a  third  to  planks  and  scaffold-poles,  odd 
pieces  of  wood  and  timber,  and  so  on. 

There  does  not  aj^pear  to  be  any  stip- 
ulated period  for  clearing  out  this  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  deposits  :  their  disposal 
—  if  not  claimed  within  a  certain  time  — 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  Prefet  de  Po- 
lice, without  whose  directions  they  can- 
not be  meddled  with. 

The  stables  and  kennel  are  placed  re- 
spectively on  either  side  of  the  central 
hangar  we  have  described,  and  afford  a 
spectacle  of  another  order.  In  the  for- 
mer, three  or  four  jaded  hacks  stand  with 
dejected  mien  before  their  empty  man- 
gers, awaiting  the  issue  of  their  fate  ; 
oxen,  goats,  sheep,  asses,  any  cattle  in- 
deed, straying  or  trespassing  in  the  pub- 
lic highway  are  seized  and  impounded 
here  to  share  their  gloomy  captivity. 
Occasionally,  as  we  have  said,  a  voitiire 
de  place  is  found  standing  in  some  street, 
forsaken  by  the  driver  ;  it  is  thereupon 
taken  possession  of  by  the  police,  and 
brought  to  the  Fourriere :  when  the 
coachman,  who  is  often  only  temporarily 
engaged  in  some  drinking-place,  recovers 
from  his  orgy  and  misses  his  equipage, 
he  is  pretty  well  aware  of  the  locality  in 
which  he  must  search  for  it.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  he  presents  himself  to  the 
Controleur,  he  is  required  to  assist  at  the 
minute  professional  examination  to  which 
both  vehicle  and  quadruped  are  submit- 
ted before  they  can  be  restored  to  him  or 
allowed  to  be  again  used  for  the  public 
service.  If  the  horse  be  found  by  the 
veterinary-surgeon  attached  to  the  insti- 
tution to  be  diseased,  worn  out,  or  unfit 
for  use,  the  driver  is  obliged  to  replace 
him  before  again  plying  for  hire  ;  and 
should  the  wheelwright  employed  to  test 
the  condition  of  the  carriage,  pronounce 
it  Ansafe,  he  is  compelled  to  have  it 
properly  repaired  ;  if  beyond  repair,  it  is 
condemned  and  broken  up. 
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To  the  kennel  we  next  turn  our  atten- 
tion, invited  by  the  pitiable  wailings  of 
the  wretched  captives  detained  there, 
though,  alas  !  powerless  to  help  them. 
It  is  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  equar- 
risseur\X\dX  the  poor  brutes  are  entrusted, 
and  he  it  is  who  undertakes  to  do  the 
honours  of  his  department  to  visitors. 
He  unlocks  their  prison-door,  then  opens 
it  cautiously,  looks  in,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  none  of  the  occupants  are  at 
large,  enters  and  admits  us,  carefully 
closing  the  door  again.  We  find  our- 
selves in  a  paved  court  consisting  of  two 
compartments  :  along  the  walls  of  both, 
on  either  side,  are  built  rows  of  cages 
divided  by  wooden  partitions  ;  they  are 
of  limited  dimensions,  especially  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  some  of  the  inmates. 
All  these  are  chained  ;  and  the  accumu- 
lated bowlings,  wailings,  barkings,  and 
bayings,  which  have  been  proceeding  on 
a  cresendo  scale  since  our  entrance,  now 
constitute  a  turmoil  actually  bewildering. 

The  dogs  we  see  (and  hear)  are  drawa 
from  all  quarters  of  Paris,  and  comprise, 
in  fact,  all  Q.2iX)\\\^ ficuteurs  found  loitering 
homeless  and  purposeless  in  the  streets 
of  this  dangerous  capital  ;  even  those 
lucky  dogs  who  have  a  servant  to  wait  on 
them,  v/ho  live  on  dainties,  sit  on  cush- 
ions, and  ride  in  carriages  —  should  they 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  enjoy  their 
liberty,  and  walk  out  unattended,  are, 
whenever  they  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  dog-stealer,  liable  to  the  common 
fate  :  neither  is  any  more  respect  shown 
to  the  liberty  of  those  grave,  business- 
like dogs,  who  trot  along  the  streets, 
never  hesitating  as  to  which  turning  they 
shall  take,  with  an  air  of  self-reliance  so 
pronounced  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  they  are  bent  on  some  important 
errand  —  even  these  are  relentlessly  ar- 
rested, and,  all  protests  notwithstanding, 
are  borne  off  to  the  Rue  de  Pontoise: 
once  there  they  are  submitted  .to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  competent  judge,  who  pro- 
nounces to  which  category  each  is  to  be 
consigned.  Some  of  these  canine  cap- 
tives are  so  handsome,  so  well-bred,  and 
so  unquestionably  dogs  of  birth,  that  the 
merest  glance  suffices  to  certify  their 
patrician  descent,  and  therefore  to  de- 
termine the  treatment  they  are  to  receive. 
Those  who  can  lay  claim  to  the  privileges 
of  class  are  shown  to  a  cell  constructed 
with  some  view  to  comfort  and  sanitary 
considerations.  The  floor  is  of  stone, 
and  is  made  to  slope  at  a  slight  incline ; 
it  is  also  covered  with  clean  litter,  and 
each  pensioner  is  provided  with    a  tia 
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bowl  containing  a  not  very  liberal  allow- !  favourite  dog,  and  expressing  the  hope 


ance  of  bones,  and  a  basin  of  water. 
This  rcanty  and  simple  fare,  doled  out  to 
dogs  of  the  first  category  only,  serves  to 
keep  them  alive  during  the  eight  days 
they  occupy  the  chenil. 

During  this  interval  it  is  competent  for 
their  masters  to  apply  for  and  recover 
them  ;  but,  alas  !  unless  they  represent 
absolute  money  value,  these  faithful 
creatures  await  too  often  in  vain  the 
reciprocal  fidelity  and  solicitude  of  their 
masters. 

Every  Parisian  who  loses  a  valuable 
dog  —  after,  of  course,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, suspecting  he  must  have  been 
robbed  of  it  —  repairs  to  the  Fourri6re  in 
the  forlorn  hope  that  the  animal  may 
have  been  picked  up  by  the  police  and 
carried  thither.  If  such  be  the  case,  and 
he  be  desirous  of  recovering  him,  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  describe  the  dog,  prove 
his  ownersliip,  pay  the  expenses  incurred, 
and  obtain  restitution. 

From  a  variety  of  causes,  however,  it 
happens  that  many  of  even  the  more 
valuable  dogs  are  not  called  for  within 
the  prescribed  period  ;  a  sale  therefore 
takes  place  every  Sunday  morning,  when 
they  are  disposed  of  to  the  hightest 
bidder.  A  written  attestation  is  handed 
to  the  purchaser  declaring  the  conditions 
under  which  he  has  obtained  the  dog, 
and  protecting  him  from  all  pursuit  on 
the  part  of  the  former  owner. 

The  system  of  dog-stealing  has,  of 
course,  been  as  carefully  and  success- 
fully cultivated  in  Paris  as  in  London  ; 
we  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Fourriere  was  at  one  time  ex- 
posed to  frequent  raids  from  the  clever 
fraternity  who  practise  it.  Among  the 
tricks  by  which  they  managed  to  cheat 
the  officials,  the  most  frequent  appears 
to  have  been  that  known  in  theives' 
slang  by  the  name  of  grinchissage.  The 
grincJiisseurs  always  hunt  in  couples, 
and  their  plan  was  this.  One  of  them 
would  call  at  the  bureau  and  politely  re- 
quest permission  to  look  round  the  ken- 
nel, in  the  hope  of  finding  there  a  dog  he 
had  just  lost.  Casting  his  practised  eye 
over  the  collection,  and  while  regretting 
that  his  missing  pet  should  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  those  "  rascally  dog-stealers,"  he 
would  be  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  note  all  the  points  in  any  valua- 
aljle  dog  that  might  happen  to  be  con- 
fined there  ;  then,  regretting  the  trouble 
he  had  given,  he  would  withdraw.  Next 
day  came  the  second,  who  followed  up 
the  game  by  announcing  the  loss  of  a 


that  it  inight  have  been  brought  there  by 
the  police;  "perhaps,"  adds  he,  "you 
could  tell  me  whether  you  have  one  an- 
swering such  and  such  a  description." 
Several  robberies  were  thus  effected  ; 
but  at  length  the  "dodge  "was  discov- 
ered, and  a  new  regulation,  founded  upon 
it,  was  framed,  by  which  no  applicant  is 
allowed  access  to  the  kennel,  until  he 
has  given  a  written  description  of  the 
dog  he  has  come  to  seek.  To  this  docu- 
ment he  must  append  his  name  and 
address,  together  with  that  of  a  respecta- 
ble referee,  should  the  "  administration  " 
see  any  reason  to  require  it. 

During  our  visit,  a  woman  servant  was 
admitted  to  inspect  the  inmates  of  the 
kennel  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  her 
master's  little  dog,  which  had  been  miss- 
ing since  the  day  previous.  Unfortu- 
nately for  her,  it  appeared  to  have  found 
its  way  into  other  hands,  and  so  the  Con- 
troleur  at  once  concluded  on  hearing  the 
description. 

"  C'(^tait,  monsieur,"  she  said  mourn- 
fully, "une  si  jolie  petite  bete  !  Helas, 
si  vous  saviez  !  —  et  gentil,  et  docile,  et 
fiddle  !  Ah,  mon  Dieu,"  she  continued 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "un  petit  mouton  noir 
tout  frisd  —  mais  frise " 

"  Ah,  ma  foi,"  replied  the  Controleur, 
"un  mouton  noir  tout  frisd,  vous  sentez 
bien,  9a  ne  se  perd  pas  ;  9a  se  vole  ;  mais 
un  animal  de  cette  esp^ce,  9a  doit  aller 
dans  les  trois  cents  francs." 

"  C'est  que  c'est  vrai  ce  que  vous  dites 
15.,  monsieur  ;  9a  valait  bien  ce  que  vous 
dites,  et  puis  le  patron  I'aimait  tant " 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu,  que  voulez-vous  ?  II 
fallait  le  garder  a  la  maison ;  tout  de 
meme,  si  par  hasard  il  trouvait  le  chemin 
de,  la  fourriere,  soyez  tranquille,  on  vous 
le  fera  savoir  tout  de  suite." 

The  poor  girl,  however,  seemed  to  at- 
tach but  little  hope  to  this  issue,  and 
went  away  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Per  contra,  a  fine  frisky,  liver-coloured 
setter  was  brought  in,  and  attracted  gen- 
eral admiration  from  the  officials  :  as 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  value,  a 
place  was  unhesitatingly  assigned  him  in 
the  rank  of  the  aristos. 

As  for  the  poor  brutes  condemned  to 
the  cells  of  the  second  category,  their 
condition  is  a  very  hard  one,  and  they 
rarely  re-cross  the  fatal  threshold  of  their 
dungeon.  Nor  is  this  all  :  three  days 
constitute  the  term  of  their  miserable 
lives  from  the  time  they  are  kidnapped, 
and  during  that  period  neither  food  nor 
even  water  is  accorded  them  ! 
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"  Pour  ceux-1^,"  said  our  guide,  "  ils 
li'ont  aucune  valeur  ;  donc^  ils  ne  mdri- 
tent  pas  d'etre  nourris."  The  sequitur 
would  have  been  amusing  but  for  the 
cruelty  of  the  result,  yet  did  we  note 
many  expressive  and  intelligent  faces 
among  them,  and  there  was  something 
infinitely  pathetic  in  the  meek  resigna- 
tion with  which  they  seemed  to  accept 
their  lot.  "  Liberie,  'Egalit(f,  Fraternite," 
is  profusely  inscribed  on  all  the  Paris 
buildings,  whether  standing  or  in  ruins  : 
the  Commune  forgot  to  paint  this  on  the 
walls  of  the  Fourri^re,  where  the  distinc- 
tions of  patrician  and  plebeian  are  fol- 
lowed by  such  invidious  results. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  yard  is  the  ca- 
nine "  Place  de  Gr^ve,"  where  out  of  the 
thousand  dogs  brought  monthly  to  the 
Fourriere,  650  are  mercilessly  hung  by 
tht  eq7iarnsseitr  / 

We  found  much  in  these  details  to 
shock  our  humane  feelings  ;  and  the  sight 
of  these  poor  creatures  deprived  of  their 
liberty  and  of  all  chance  of  finding  their 
way  back  to  their  homes,  exposed  to  the 
heat  or  inclemency  of  the  weather,  in  a 
sometimes  damp,  sometimes  sultry  yard, 
without  water  and  without  food,  for  three 
days  and  nights  —  even  though  uncon- 
scious of  their  impending  fate  —  touched 
us  profoundly,  and  haunted  our  imagina- 
tion long  after  we  had  left  the  kennel. 
The  imploring  eyes  of  some,  the  resigned 
attitude  of  others,  the  starved  and  help- 
less aspect  of  all,  seemed  doubly  sad  in 
presence  of  the  indifferent,  not  to  say 
brutal,  tone  of  the  "  maitre  des  haiites 
asnvres^''  rendered  callous,  no  doubt,  by 
long  familiarity  with  his  occupation. 

"  A  quoi  bon  les  nourrir  ou  les  arro- 
ser  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  shrug,  as  he  ad- 
ministered a  kick  on  the  nose  of  o:ie  who 
had  thrust  it  through  the  bars  of  his  cage, 
and  seemed  to  be  piteously,  if  mutely,  ap- 
pealing to  us  to  intercede  for  him.  "A 
quoi  bon,  quand  apr^s-demain  ils  seront 
pendus  t  Ma  foi,  ils  en  valent  bien  la 
peine,  allez." 

It  would  seem  that  sometimes  he  is 
spared  the  trouble  of  performing  this  re- 
volting duty  ;  in  a  corner  which  he  did 
not  seem  to  care  we  should  explore,  we 
discerned  the  starved  carcass  of  a  dog 
that  had  died  in  his  cage,  and  near  it  an- 
other who  did  not  seem  likely  to  hold  out 
many  hours.  Whether  these  had  been 
forgotten,  and  had  been  kept  unhung 
over  the  usual  time,  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  ;  possibly  they  had  been 
brought  in  in  a  more  hungry  condition 
thanthe  rest. 


On  the  day  of  our  visit,  as  we  were 
told,  a  lady  had  called  at  the  bureau,  cool- 
ly desiring  to  leave  her  dog  at  the  Four- 
riere. The  Controleur,  surprised  at  so 
singular  a  request,  asked  for  an  explan- 
ation, apprehending  that  she  did  not  un- 
derstand the  object  and  uses  of  the  es- 
tablishment. She  simply  replied  that 
she  wished  them  to  keep  it.  "  What  are 
we  to  do  with  it  ? "  said  the  official. 
"  Mon  Dieu,  cela  m'est  bien  dgal,"  an- 
swered the  lady  ;  "  I  can't  kill  it  myself  ; 
no  one  will  buy  it ;  and  I  don't  mean  to 
pay  the  tax  any  longer."  Of  course  the 
arrangement  was  altogether  repudiated, 
but  doubtless  the  owner  of  the  superflu- 
ous dog  indemnified  herself  by  "losing" 
it  in  the  streets  among  other  waifs  aban-J 
doned  there  for  similar  reasons.  i 

We  were  not  sorry  to  turn  our  back  on'' 
this  scene  of  desolation,  and  hurry  out  of 
hearing  of  wails  which  seemed  to  betray 
that  in  this  canine  inferno  all  hope   had 
been  abandoned  at  the  door. 

A  thousand  unowned  or  disowned  dogs, 
cast  unmuzzled  every  month  upon  the 
public  streets,  no  doubt  present  a  formid- 
able difficulty  to  deal  with.  Still,  the 
question  of  their  treatment  deserves  at- 
tention, and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Society  Protectrice  des  An- 
imaux,  which  employs  itself  to  much  pur- 
pose in  Paris,  would  willingly  co-operate 
in  any  improvement  that  a  humane  in- 
genuity might  suggest. 


From  The  Sioectator. 
THE  BIRDS   OF   NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  CELEBRATED  naturalist  has  said  that 
"  New  Zealand  is  the  most  interesting 
ornithological  province  in  the  world," 
and  Mr.  Buller's  exhaustive  history  of 
its  birds  seems  to  justify  the  assertion. 
Our  distant,  beautiful,  romantic  colony, 
the  last  remnant  of  a  former  continent, 
and,  geologically  considered,  probably  the 
oldest  country  on  the  face  of  our  globe, 
contains  at  the  present  day  the  only  living 
representatives  of  an  extinct  race  of  won- 
derful birds.  It  is  by  a  difficult  and 
vague  effort  of  imagination  only  that  we 
can  picture  to  ourselves  the  aspect  of  the 
world  in  the  time  when  the  huge  crea- 
tures to  whom  modern  science  has  as- 
signed names  as  clumsy  and  impractica- 
ble as  their  gigantic  frames,  had  the  mud 
and  the  forests,  the  caverns  and  the  ice- 
fields, all  to  themselves  ;  when  the  cave- 
bear  had  no  prevision  of  an  insignificant 
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animal  with  two  legs  and  a  smooth  skin 
who  should  teach  his  ursine  descendants 
to  dance  ;  when  the  Arctic  reindeer  slept 
with  his  nose  in  the  snow,  untroubled  by 
a  dream  of  sledges  to  be  drawn  by  degen- 
erate antlered  serfs  in  the  far  future,  and 
when  the  mammoth  ancestors  of  "the 
earth-shaking' beast"  made  war  on  their 
own  account.  There  is  an  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  wildest  image  of 
desolation,  the  grandest  picture  of  un- 
trodden solitude  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
as  it  now  is,  and  the  contemplation  of  it 
in  those  awful  far-off  years,  when, — 

No  ship  went  o'er  the  waters  wide,  no  boat 

with  oar  or  sail, 
But  the  wastes  of  the  sea  were  tenanted  by  the 

dragon  and  the  whale. 

It  is  so  difficult  for  the  lords  of  creation 
to  picture  the  wide  world  without  any 
trace  or  promise  of  themselves  in  it, 
pervaded  by  strange  forms  of  animal  life, 
full  of  motion  and  instinct,  but  silent 
from  articulate  speech.  But  the  bird- 
world  of  New  Zealand  is  more  easily 
imagined ;  it  remained  undisturbed  by 
the  presence  of  man  so  much  longer  ;  its 
magnificent  forests,  its  coasts,  swept  by 
the  vastest  stretch  of  ocean  in  the  world, 
were,  until  500  years  ago,  the  home  of 
beautiful  winged  and  wingless  creatures 
which  belonged  to  the  prehistoric  times. 
Throughout  the  paradisaical  land,  with 
its  mighty  mountains,  its  glaciers,  its 
pleasant  valleys,  its  great  sweeps  of  rich 
flax-bearing  countr}^,  its  long  stretches  of 
undulating  fern  downs,  its  copses  of  trop- 
ical trees,  its  precipitous  gorges,  its 
beneficent  streams,  there  have  been  found 
no  traces  of  animals  which  could  have 
warred  with  or  hurt  the  birds.  Brute 
enemies  came  in  with  human  invaders, 
but  when  Captain  Cook  first  visited 
New  Zealand  he  found  only  the  native 
rat  (smaller  than  the  Hanoverian)  and 
a  little  green  lizard.  Through  what 
unnumbered  ages  had  the  birds  had  it  all 
to  themselves,  before  the  ancestors  of  the 
Maories  came  in  canoes  across  3,000 
miles  of  ocean  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
five  centuries  ago,  and,  it  may  be,  behold- 
ing the  gigantic  Moa  assembling  in  crowds 
to  observe  the  strangers  —  whom  they 
would  not  dread,  having  never  known 
fear  —  took  them  for  some  terrible  kind 
of  warriors  in  feathered  panoply  ?  Were 
there  traditions  among  the  plumed  giant- 
warders  of  the  great  island  of  the  awful 
ancicntness  of  days  when  the  land 
stretched  on  and  on,  to  distances, which 
even  the  flight  of  the  frigate-bird  could 
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not  have  compassed,  until  a  time  came 
when  immeasurable  mountain-bearing 
tracts  of  it  went  down  into  the  deep,  and 
the  waste  of  waters  rolled  where  it  had 
been  ?  If,  from  age  to  age,  the  birds  did 
really  "confabulate,"  what  wonderful 
traditions  of  nature  must  have  died  out 
with  that  last  Moa,  of  which  the  natives 
tell.  At  Punakitiri-Turanga,  in  the  North 
Island,  it  lived,  say  the  Maori,  in  its  sol- 
itary old  age,  and  when  resting,  stood 
always  on  one  foot,  with  its  beak  turned 
towards  the  quarter  whence  the  wind 
blew.  A  weird  sight  it  must  have  been, 
in  its  height  and  bulk  like  Sindbad's  roc, 
with  ostrich  head  and  the  wide,  bright, 
long-lashed  eye  of  the  desert-bird,  which 
sees  the  simoon-laden  wind  before  the 
red  sands  have  begun  their  deadly  dance 
along  the  red  horizon.  The  songs  and 
traditions  of  the  Maori  frequently  refer 
to  the  wearing  of  the  feathers  of  the  Moa 
by  queenly  damsels  and  princely  chief- 
tains ;  and  some  of  the  early  colonists 
remember  chiefs,  whose  veracity  they 
could  not  doubt,  who  assured  them  that 
they  had  often  seen  the  beautiful  rare 
feathers  of  the  renowned  bird  of  their 
ancestors.  It  is  gone,  with  the  Great 
Auk,  the  Dodo,  and  the  scarlet-robed 
Aphanapteryx  of  Mauritius,  but  it  is  more 
interesting  than  any  of  them,  as  the  chief 
of  a  great  bird-kingdom,  unshared  by 
other  animal  life.  Perhaps  the  giants 
did  not  rule,  —  it  may  be  that  the  dwarfs 
had  the  best  of  it  there,  too,  being,  even 
among  birds,  "  mostly  sassy,"  —  but  how 
grand  they  must  have  looked  ! 

Immense  numbers  of  other  huge  wing- 
less birds,  of  various  genera  and  species, 
existed  in  New  Zealand  within  recent 
historic  times  ;  and  their  diminutive 
representatives  (the  different  species  of 
Apteryx)  still  exist,  but  they  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  dying  out  by  decay,  under 
the  changed  physical  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  being  killed  out  by  the 
beasts  which  would  have  had  no  chance 
with  their  great  ancestors.  A  tap  from 
the  beak  of  a  Moa  would  have  done  the 
work  of  a  modern  poleaxe,  but  Mr.  Buller 
altogether  discredits  the  story  of  the 
Kiwi's  being  "capable  of  inflicting  a  dan- 
gerous blow,  sometimes  even  killing  a 
dog."  A  complete  life-history  of  these 
birds  before  their  final  extirpation,  such 
as  Mr.  Buller  gives  us,  is  deeply  interest- 
ing from  every  point  of  view,  of  course 
to  the  scientific,  but  also  to  the  unscien- 
tific mind,  for  which  the  tenants  of  the 
bird-world  have  a  fanciful  charm,  not  only 
in.  their  beauty  and  their  joyfulness,  but 
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because  they  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
hidden  places  of  nature,  in  bush,  swamp, 
and  jungle.  The  ground-birds,  as  we 
may  call  the  wingless  creatures,  resemble 
no  others  in  shape,  and  though  no  larger 
than  guinea-fowl,  their  legs  are  as  power- 
ful as  those  of  an  ostrich.  Mr.  Buller 
had  seventeen  of  them  in  his  possession 
at  different  times,  —  three  had  been 
caiight  by  muzzled  dogs  in  the  groves 
and  marshes  of  the  Upper  Wanganui, 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Apteryx  in  the 
North  Island,  where  they  used  to  travel 
in  companies  of  from  six  to  twelve,  and 
make  the  country  resound  at  night  with 
their  shrill  cry.  One  fine  female  Kiwi 
was  brought  from  Banana  by  a  native, 
who  had  taken  it  from  a  small  natural 
cavity  on  a  wild  hill-side.  Its  skeleton 
is  in  the  University  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge now,  and  this  is  a  brief  account 
of  it  in  captivity: — "During  the  day  it 
retires  into  a  small  dark  chamber,  where 
it  remains  coiled  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball, 
and  if  disturbed  or  dislodged,  moves 
drowsily  about,  and  seeks  the  darkest 
corner  of  its  prison,  when  it  immediately 
rolls  itself  again  into  an  attitude  of  re- 
pose. Night  is  the  time  of  its  activity, 
and  the  whole  nature  of  the  bird  then 
undergoes  a  change  ;  coming  forth  from 
its'  diurnal  retreat  full  of  animation,  it 
moves  about  the  aviary  unceasingly,  tap- 
ping the  walls  with  its  long  slender  bill, 
and  probing  the  ground  in  search  of 
earthworms.  The  feeding  of  this  bird  at 
night  with  the  large  glowworm  ("toki- 
tipa"  of  the  natives)  is  a  very  interesting 
sight.  This  annelid,  which  often  attains 
a  length  of  12,  and  sometimes  20  inches, 
with  a  proportionate  thickness,  emits  at 
night  a  bright  phosphoric  light.  The 
mucous  matter  v/hich  adheres  to  its  body 
appears  to  be  charged  with  the  phospho- 
rus, and  on  its  being  disturbed  or  irritated, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  worm  is  illumined 
with  a  bright  green  light,  sufficiently 
strong  to  render  adjacent  objects  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Seizing  one  of  these  long 
worms  in  its  large  mandibles,  the  Kiwi 
proceeds  to  kill  it  by  striking  it  rapidly 
on  the  ground  or  against  some  hard  ob- 
ject. During  this  operation  the  bird  may 
be  distinctly  seen  under  the  phosphoric 
light ;  and  the  slime  which  attaches  it- 
self to  the  head  and  bill  renders  those 
parts  highly  phosphorescent,  so  that, 
even  after  the  luminous  body  itself  has 
been  swallowed,  the  actions  of  the  bird 
are  still  visible.  There  is  no  longer  the 
slow  and  half-stupid  movement  of  the 
head  and   neck,  but  the   bill  is   darted 


forward  with  a  restless  activity,  ani^ 
travels  Over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  a  continued  sniffing  sound,  as  if  the; 
bird  were  guided  more  by  scent  than  by'^ 
sight  in  its  search  for  food."  The  cap->^^ 
tive  birds  never  uttered  the  loud  whistling'^ 
cry  which  fills  the  mountain-haunts  of^ 
the  Kiwi  with  sound,  and  the  old  ones'i| 
shun  the  sight  of  man,  trying  vainly  to 
hide  themselves.  Mr.  Buller  at  first 
believed  that  only  one  species  of  brown 
apteryx  existed,  but  he  is  now  convinced 
that  there  are  two,  readily  distinguisha- 
ble from  each  other  by  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  structure  of  their  plum- 
age. The  grey  Kiwi  is  still  abundant, 
but  is  never  seen  in  the  North  Island, 
and  the  diggers  are  doing  their  best  to 
exterminate  it,  by  eating  itself  and  its 
eggs.  Though,  perhaps,  these  fast-dis- 
appearing creatures  have  the  greatest 
interest  for  us,  being  links  between  our 
little  clay  and  the  unsearchable  past  for 
whose  lore  we  yearn,  the  avifauna  of 
New  Zealand  is  rich  in  other  special 
features  which  are  full  of  charm.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  genera  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  country,  while  some  of  the 
forms  are  perfectly  anomalous,  being 
entirely  without  a  parallel  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  And  those  that  are 
not  quite  strange  to  us,  how  bright 
and  beautiful  they  are  !  The  birds  of 
Brazil,  and  of  Borneo,  the  butterflies  of 
the  Malaccas,  and  of  Mariposa,  their  own 
especial  grove,  are  not  more  brilliant  and 
graceful  than  the  birds  which  Mr.  Buller 
lias  drawn  for  us,  with  all  the  grand  and 
various  surroundings  of  their  dwelling- 
places.  How  birds  are  missed  where 
they  are  not,  travellers  have  told  us. 
Humbert  is  disposed  to  attribute  the 
absence  of  emotion  with  which  he  con- 
templated the  bright,  beautiful  landscapes 
of  Japan  to  the  want  of  the  sweet  and 
joyous  notes  of  song-birds.  Near  home, 
we  have  all  missed  them  in  the  stately 
glades  of  Fontainebleau.  In  Ireland,  a 
place  where  birds  do  not  sing  is  "sus- 
pect,"—  something  "unlucky"  lurks 
there  ;  crime  and  sorrow  have  passed 
over  it  at  some  time,  and  the  air  is 
weighted  by  them,  so  that  the  fleet  wing 
cannot  cleave  it,  and  the  sweet,  piercing 
note  of  praise  and  gladness  cannot  rise 
upon  it.  Where  the  skylark  may  not 
warble,  evil  things  have  been.  In  the 
AustraHan  bush  the  mocking-bird  is  a 
relief,  and  in  the  Arctic  solitudes  the 
clang  of  the  sea-fowl  is  music  to  the  ear. 
But  the  New-y^ealand  settler,  in  remote 
places,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
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forests,  has  his  morning  concert  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  when  the  famous  Campanile 
with  its  silver  tone  ring^s  out  the  Angelas 
in  the  stillness,  and  all  the  plumed  chor- 
isters, robed  in  many  colours,  take  up 
the  strain.  The  ocean  birds  are  numerous 
and  beautiful,  the  rivers  and  lak»s  of  the 
interior  swarm  with  wild-fov/1,  and  the 
solemn,  ghostly  white  crane,  which,  in 
Japan,  attends  sedately  upon  the  toilers  in 
the  rice  swamps,  inhabits  remote  places  in 
New  Zealand.  "As  solitary  as  a  white 
crane  "  is  a  proverb  among  the  Maories, 
\yho  are  distinguished  by  their  habits  of 
accurate  observation  of  the  facts  of  na- 
ture. They  dearly  love  their  birds,  and 
watch  the  decline  of  many  of  the  ancient 
species  with  regret.  They  account  in  a 
strange  way  for  the-gradual  disappearance 
of  the  small  native  birds,  alleging  that 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  gathering  their 
food  by  dipping  their  long  tongues  into 
the  blossoms  of  native  trees,  but  that 
since  the  introduction  of  bees  the  latter 
have  likewise  sought  the  same  blossoms 
for  honey,  and  while  concealed  in  the 
flower  have  stung  the  tongues  of  the 
birds,  and  so  caused  their  death.  Then, 
in  their  melancholy  and  poetical  way, 
they  compare  the  condition  and  fate  of 
the  birds  with  their  own,  and  observe, 
that  while  unconscious  of  the  dangers 
introduced  by  civilization,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  its  pit-falls,  and  become  its 
victims,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
birds  are  themselves  gradually  disappear- 
ing. The  study  of  the  wonderful  collec- 
tion which  Mr.  Buller  has  made  has  many- 
sided  attractions,  but  none  greater  than 
in  the  image  which  it  suggests  of  a  land 
of  exquisite  beauty,  once  inhabited  only 
by  the  fairest  and  brightest  of  creatures, 
and  in  which  dwelt  no  hateful  or  hurtful 
thinsf. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
PROGRESS  OF  INDIA. 

We  have  at  length  seen  a  model  blue- 
book.  The  "  Statement  exhibiting  the 
Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condi- 
dition  of  India  during  the  year  1871-72" 
is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  the  Reports 
annually  presented  by  the  India  Office, 
and  it  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  admit 
of  easy  reference  on  the  part  of  persons 
interested  in  any  one  of  the  fifteen  heads 
under  which  the  affairs  of  India  are 
grouped.  Where  necessary,  the  account 
of  what  has  been  done  during  the  year  un- 
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der  review  is  prefaced  by  a  summary  of 
the  earlier  history  of  the  subject.  Several 
maps  of  India  are  inserted,  each  coloured 
to  illustrate  the  particular  subject  treated 
of.  When  we  add  that  the  statement 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  well  done,  that 
there  is  a  very  full  table  of  contents  pre- 
fixed to  it,  and  that  it  is  comprised  within 
a  blue-book  of  160  pages,  we  shall  not  be 
thought  to  have  praised  Mr.  Markham's 
labours  too  highly.  Englishmen  cannot 
now  complain  of  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting any  information  on  Indian  subjects. 
If  they  study  this  volume  and  its  succes- 
sors, they  may  easily  know  more  about 
India  than  they  probably  know  about 
their  own  country. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the 
picture  here  presented  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. There  may  be  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  wisdom  which  characterizes 
its  labours,  but  there  can  be  none  as  to 
the  motive  which  dictates  them.  Every- 
where the  Government  is  seen  playing 
the  part  of  a  visible  Providence.  To 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  concep- 
tion of  government  which  prevails  in 
England  this  continual  activity  may  seem 
excessive,  but  India  is  yet  a  long  way 
from  the  point  at  which  a  people  becomes 
demoralized  by  having  too  much  done  for 
it.  In  the  most  pressing  needs  to  which 
they  are  exposed  the  natives  cannot  help 
themselves.  They  are  powerless  in  the 
presence  of  great  natural  catastrophes  ; 
they  can  but  sit  and  watch  for  the  rain 
v/hen  it  is  due,  and  die  of  famine  if  it  does 
not  come.  Drought  and  famine  are  on 
too  large  a  scale  in  India  to  be  healed  by 
mere  private  enterprise.  "  Agriculture  in 
India,"  says  Mr.  Markham,  "is  suscepti- 
ble of  almost  indefinite  improvement." 
The  natives  work  only  by  rule  of  thumb, 
and  the  improvement  of  existing  products 
equally  with  the  introduction  of  new  ones 
depends  in  the  first  instance  entirely  on 
the  Government.  In  the  year  with  which 
this  Statement  has  to  do  Lord  Mayo  cre- 
ated a  new  department  of  "  Revenue, 
Agriculture,  and  Commerce,"  which  has 
charge  of  all  questions  relating  to  land, 
trade,  and  statistics.  As  regards  the  last 
subject  especially  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  The  survey 
of  only  a  part  of  Bengal,  carried  on  under 
the  Court  of  Directors  between  the  years 
1807  and  1813,  fills  fifty  folio  volumes  of 
maps  and  manuscripts,  and  some  record 
of  the  kind  exists  in  almost  every  district. 
In  1871  Dr.  Hunter  was  appointed  Direct- 
or-General of  the  new  Statistical  Survey, 
and  the  appendix  to  his  book  on  Orissa 
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forms  the  first  part  of  his  labours.  The 
need  of  correct  statistics  has  been  strik- 
ingly shov/n  by  the  results  of  the  Census 
of"i87i.  In  Bengal,  says  the  Lieutenant- 
.  Governor,  the  Census  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  revolutionized  our  ideas  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  population,  as  to  its  distri- 
bution over  districts,  races,  and  religions, 
and  as  to  the  incidence  of  taxation.  The 
population  of  the  provinces  under  the 
Government  of  Bengal  had  been  set  down 
in  round  numbers  at  forty-two  milhons. 
It  turned  out  to  be  sixty-six  millions.  Of 
these  nearly  a  third  are  Mahometans,  and 
in  certain  districts  the  Mahometans  are 
largely  in  excess  of  the  Hindus.  These 
districts  do  not  include  the  ancient  seats 
of  Mahometan  power,  for  at  Dacca,  Pat- 
na,  and  Murshidabad  there  are  scarcely 
any  Mahometans.  The  conclusion  dravv^n 
from  this  fact  is  that  the  Bengal  Mahom- 
etans are  not  descendants  of  the  old 
conquerors,  but  of  converts  who  were 
low-caste  Hindus,  and  who  embraced  Is- 
lam to  escape  from  their  ignoble  position 
under  the  Hindu  system.  It  is  a  start- 
ling reflection  that  Bengal  alone  contains 
more  Mahometans  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  taking 'of  the  Census 
was  regarded  with  great  suspicion  by  the 
lower  classes  among  the  natives.  The 
general  belief  was  that  it  was  the  fore- 
runner of  a  new  tax,  but  in  some  places  it 
was  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  were 
to  be  drafted  to  the  hills,  where  coolies 
were  wanted  ;  and  in  Murshidabad  a  still 
more  rigorous  Malthusianism  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  a 
report  that  the  authorities  intended  to 
blow  the  surplus  population  away  from 
guns. 

The  most  important  chapter  perhaps  in 
the  Statement  is  that  which  deals  with 
irrigation.  A  convenient  map  shows  the 
various  degrees  in  which  an  artificial  sup- 
ply of  water  is  necessary  and  important 
in  India,  In  the  North-West  there  is  a 
region,  comprising  all  Sind  and  half  the 
Punjab,  in  which  the  annual  rainfall  is 
less  than  fifteen  inches.  Here  without 
irrigation  human  life  cannot  be  sustained. 
SuiTOunding  this  arid  zone  there  is  a 
Northern  dry  zone  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  width,  in  which  the  annual 
rainfall  is  between  fifteen  and  thirty  inch- 
es. This  district  includes  Delhi  and 
Agra,  A  similar  zone  extends  over  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula  south  of  Bom- 
bay. In  both  these  cases  also  irrigation 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges,  Central  India,  and  the  East- 


ern coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
constitute  a  fourth  zone,  in  which  the 
rainfall  is  between  thirty  and  sixty  inches. 
Even  here  great  distress  is  often  caused 
by  want  of  irrigation.  The  deltas  of  the 
Mahdnadi  and  the  Ganges,  together  with 
a  strip  of  land  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  Ganges  valley,  have  a  rainfall  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  inches.  Here  irri- 
gation becomes  a  luxury,  often  useful,  but 
never  necessary.  On  the  West  coast  of 
the  peninsula  and  on  the  East  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  come  two  zones  of  ex- 
cessive rainfall  where  irrigation  finds  no 
place.  Mr.  Markham  gives  a  full  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  steps  which  the 
Government  of  India  has  been  taking  for 
many  years  past  to  meet  these  several 
needs.  In  1864  it  was  decided  that  the 
State  should  undertake  the  irrigation 
works  instead  of  entrusting  them  to  pri- 
vote  Companies  with  guaranteed  interest. 
In  1S67  an  Inspector-General  of  Irriga- 
tion was  appointed,  with  Irrigation  Secre- 
taries in  each  Presidency,  Every  year  a 
sum  is  assigned  for  irrigation  works  from 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  year,  which 
is  not  to  be  transferred  to  any  other  class 
of  works.  When  this  sum  is  spent  addi- 
tional works  may  be  executed  by  loans. 
The  Irrigation  Department  has  also'  un- 
der its  charge  the  vast  system  of  embank- 
ments which  in  the  zones  of  excessiv^e 
rainfall  are  required  to  protect  the  coun- 
try from  disastrous  inundations. 

The  connection  usually  supposed  to 
exist  between  the  need  for  irrigation  and 
the  preservation  of  forests  is  doubted  by 
Dr.  Brandis  and  other  officers  of  experi- 
ence. But  even  if  the  absolute  rainfall  is 
not  diminished  by  the  denudation  of  the 
country,  forests  are  of  great  indirect  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  irrigation 
schemes.  Where  the  mountains  are 
bare,  the  surface  drainage  is  extremely 
rapid,  the  irrigating  rivers  are  flooded  in 
the  wet  season,  and  deprived  of  part  of 
their  supply  during  the  dry  season. 
Where  the  forests  are  preserved,  the  sur- 
face drainage  is  gradual,  the  springs 
remain  longer  full,  and  the  need  for  hus- 
banding water  becomes  at  the  same  time 
both  less  urgent  and  more  easily  sup- 
plied. Besides  this,  timber  is  in  great 
and  increasing  demand  for  fuel,  for  build- 
ing, and  for  use  on  railways.  Rich  as 
India  naturally  is  in  forests,  the  Govern- 
ment has  great  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  preserving  them.  In  the  unreserved 
forests,  which  are  under  the  management 
of  local  officers,  the  people  possess  or  ex- 
ercise rights  of  pasturage,  of  burning,  and 
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of  desuUon'-  and  exliausting  cultivation, 
which  annually  cause  great  destruction  of 
timber.  Jungle  fires  are  constantly  light- 
ed either  to  clear  a  space  for  cultivation 
or  for  the  sake  of  the  fresh  grass  which 
springs  up  afterwards.  In  the  patches 
thus  cleared  a  crop  is  raised  for  a  single 
year  without  the  aid  either  of  the  plough 
or  the  spade.  In  the  following  year  the 
field  is  abandoned  and  another  patch  of 
forest  burnt  down.  A  more  costly  mode 
of  agriculture  cannot  be  imagined.  To 
gain  a  single  crop  millions  of  seedling 
trees  are  destroyed,  v.diile  for  a  consider- 
able distance  round  the  bark  of  the  trees 
is  scorched,  the  vj-ood  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  the  timber  rendered  hollow  and  use- 
less. As  yet  forest  legislation  is  extreme- 
ly imperfect.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1865 
the  local  Governments  are  empowered  to 
prohibit  the  destruction  of  trees,  but  the 
Act  does  not  extend  to  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, and  has  not  been  laro-ely  applied 
even  in  Bengal.  Existing  forest  rights 
and  the  difficulty  of  exercising  effective 
supervision  in  the  more  remote  districts 
present  serious  obstacles  to  any  real  im- 
j)rovement  in  this  direction.  Besides  the 
plantations  made  for  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber, large  tracts  of  ground  are  now  set 
apart  in  the  hills  for  the  growth  of  the 
cinchona  plant.  On  the  Nilgiri  hills  there 
are  now  more  than  two  million  and  a  half 
of  plants,  and  it  is  found  that  the  bark  of 
the  cultivated  tree  is  very  much  richer  in 
quinine  than  the  bark  of  the  wild  tree. 
Large  quantities  are  now  exported,  wdiile 
in  India  itself  the  Government  is  doing 
its  best  to  bring  quinine  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes.  This  is  the  more  import- 
ant since  the  progress  of  irrigation,  ne- 
cessary as  it  is  to  the  support  of  the 
population,  in  many  districts  is  found  to 
increase  the  prevalence  of  fever. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  most  notable  feature  is  the 
number  of  civil  suits.  In  Oudh  they 
have  doubled  in  four  years  ;  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  the  number  during 
the  year  1871-72  was  the  highest  since 
the  mutiny.  This  is  held  to  be  a  sign  of 
great  indebtedness  and  poverty.  The 
suits  "  are  generally  for  money  on  written 
promises  to  pay,  and  on  very  small  sums. 
.  .  .  The  principal  is  never  paid  off,  but 
the  interest  is  mercilessly  exacted,  and 
the  people  become  slaves  to  the  money- 
lenders." Sir  George  Campbell  is  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  "tendency  to 
uphold  doctrines  of  bare  law,  and  the  lit- 
eral enforcement  of  contracts  alleged  to 
have  been  entered  into  by  ignorant  and 


improvident  people,"  operate  very  harshly 
against  the  poor.  In  England  the  same 
evil  existed  before  the  institution  of 
County  Courts,  and  it  eminently  deserves 
consideration  whether  some  similar  relief 
could  not  be  applied  in  India.  Sir  George 
Campbell  is  also  opposed  to  the  present 
multiplication  of  appeals,  as  giving  im- 
mense advantage  to^the  rich,  and  promot- 
ing a  litigious  temper  among  a  race  v/hich 
has  no  need  of  external  stimulus  in  that 
direction.  The  criminal  interest  of  the 
year  chiefly  attaches  to  the  North-West 
Provinces,  where  the  police  are  engaged 
in  putting  down  hereditary  thieving  and 
preventing  infanticide.  There  are  Uven- 
ty-nine  tribes  who  support  themselves 
during  part  of  the  year  by  systematic 
plunder,  the  gains  being  divided  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  rule.  By  an  Act  passed  in 
1871  the  Government  is  empowered  to 
remove  a  criminal  tribe  into  a  reforma- 
tory settlement,  where  the  members  are 
provided  with  land  at  low  rates,  and  en- 
couraged to  live  an  honest  life.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  subjected  to  rigorous 
police  supervision,  and  arrested  if  found 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  settlement.  In- 
fanticide is  being  attacked  by  accurate 
registration  of  births  and  by  frequent  in- 
spection of  female  infants.  Any  village 
in  which  the  number  of  girls  is  less  than 
40  per  cent,  that  of  the  whole  number  of 
children  is  proclaimed,  and  in  the  pro- 
claimed villages  the  police  supervision  is 
exceptionally  rigorous.  The  cost  of  the 
extra  police  required  is  paid  by  a  small 
tax  on  each  house.  The  number  of  girls 
surviving  infancy  is  already  decidedly  on 
the  increase. 


From  Once  a  Week. 
A  PIECE  OF   SPONGE. 

There  is  a  regular  fishing  season  for 
sponge  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  one 
time  it  used  nearly  all  to  go  to  Smyrna, 
and  be  sold  as  Turkey  sponge  ;  but  now, 
when  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  the  Grecian 
Isles  have  been  well  dredged,  and  the 
collected  sponge  is  dried,  it  is  shipped 
off  at  once  for  the  European  markets. 
We  know  principally  by  sight  two  kinds 
of  sponge  —  the  fine,  close,  elastic;  and 
the  dark,  open  sponge,  familiar  to  us  as 
"honeycomb."  To  the  uninitiated  it 
would  seem  that  these  were  the  produce 
of  different  countries  ;  but  it  is  not  so, 
for  the  two  qualities  are  found  growing 
together,  side   by  side,  upon   the   same 
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rock,  and  are  dredged  with  the  same  net. 
The  fishing  season  lasts  for  about  four 
months,  and  is  carried  on  in  a  rough, 
primitive  fashion,  but  with  tolerably 
satisfactory  results,  though  the  thick, 
coarse,  honeycomb  sponge  is  far  inferior 
in  commercial  value  to  its  close-grained, 
firm  brother,  the  Turkey  sponge  par 
excellence.  Probably  for  want  of  re- 
search, the  supply  of  sponge  is  almost 
confined  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
West  Indies.  Florida  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Bahamas  form  the 
sponge  hunter's  ground,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly the  case  that  the  turtle  may  make  his 
resting-place  amongst  the  jelly-like  grove 
of  the  sponge.  We  get  very  little  of  the 
West  Indian  sponge,  though,  for  it  is 
principally  disposed  of  in  the  American 
markets,  excepting  such  portions  as  are 
too  poor,  rough,  and  inferior  for  the 
trade  ;  and  that  is  shipped  here,  to  be 
bought  up  by  the  Je\yish  merchants,  who 
have  the  monopoly  of  this  branch  of 
commerce  here  in  England.  To  sec  the 
late  contents  of  a  case  of  sponge  after 
being  moistened,  one  is  tempted  into 
comparisons  with  the  Genii  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  who  escaped  from  the  vessel 
that  bore  Solomon's  seal  —  inasmuch  as 
the  dry  sponge  is  close,  compact,  and 
tightly  packed  in  ;  while  the  application 
of  water  swells  it  out  to  a  large  bulk 
several  times  the  original.  We  have 
pretty  good  samples  of  this  in  the  well- 
puffed-out  pieces  offered  for  sale  by 
street  vendors  ;  and,  by  the  way,  strange 
stories  of  these  pieces  of  sponge  are  told, 
as  to  their  being  refuse  cleaned  up  for 
sale  —  tales  that  hare  very  little  founda- 
tion in  fact,  for  the  pieces  are  for  the 
most  part  new.  We  are  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  sponge  as  a  foreign 


production,  that  we  forget  that  it  is 
plentiful  upon  our  own  shores.  The 
pieces  found  are  certainly  small,  but  none 
the  less  they  are  sponge  —  and  some  of 
them  of  very  fine  texture,  though  utterly 
worthless  for  economical  purposes.  There 
are  few  places  of  seaside  resort  where 
tiny  pieces  may  not  be  picked  up  mingled 
with  scraps  of  dried  sea-weed  and  broken 
shells.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  find  the  pecuharly  shaped  growth 
known  as  Neptune's  glove  will  have 
something  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
private  museum  of  curiosities,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  The  collection  of  sponge 
in  the  Levant  is  dignified  by  the  title  of 
fishing,  and  partakes  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  process  practised  to  obtain 
pearls;  inasmuch  as  divers  go  down  in 
some  eight  or  ten  fathoms  water,  taking 
with  them  a  triangular-shaped  piece  of 
stone,  to  conquer  the  buoyancy.  A  rope 
is  attached  to  this  stone,  and  held  by 
companions  in  the  boat.  Once  down, 
the  diver's  object  is  to  wade  rapidly  to 
the  pieces  of  rock  bearing  the  growing 
sponge  ;  this  he  rapidly  tears  off,  till  he 
has  as  much  as  he  can  conveniently  carry, 
or  till  his  power  of  remaining  below  is 
exhausted,  when  he  pulls  his  rope,  and 
is  rapidly  hauled  up  into  the  boat.  In 
some  parts  of  the  East,  though,  the  div- 
ing is  not  practised  ;  but  the  sponges 
are  collected  from  shallower  water,  by 
means  of  a  fork  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
In  this  way  the  pieces  are  forced  or 
dragged  from  the  rock,  but  very  often  at 
the  expense  of  the  sponge,  which  is  thus 
made  ragged  and  unsalable.  A  similar 
process  is  followed  out  in  the  West 
Indies,  a  long  fork  being  used  in  place  of 
the  divine:. 


A  BITTER  principle  has  been  separated 
from  white  hellebore  root  by  H.  Weppen,  and 
described  by  him  under  the  name  of  Veratra- 
marin.  He  has  also  prepared  from  the  same 
source  a  new  acid,  called  Jervic  acid,  and  has 
studied  a  number  of  its  salts. 


It  has  been  observed,  in  some  localities, 
that  the  bones  of  horned  cattle,  fed  on  certain 
kinds  of  fodder,  exhibit  an  unusual  degree  of 
brittleness.  The  subject  has  been  lately  in- 
vestigated by  Herr  Nessler,  who  has  analyzed 
the  fodder  and  water  ■  consumed  by  cattle  af- 


fected in  this  way.  Among  his  conclusions  we 
note  that  he  finds,  in  the  Black  Forest,  that 
this  affection  is  confined  to  granite  soils,  to 
the  junction  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and  to 
Bunter  sandstone. 


Sixty  curious  statuettes  in  terra-cotta  have 
just  been  placed  in  the  Louvre,  brought  from 
Tanara,  in  Beotia,  by  MM.  Dumoi;t  and 
Chaplain,  as  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  late 
voyage  of  artistic  discovery  in  Greece.  They 
vary  in  height  from  2  1-2  inches  to  10  inches, 
and  all  represent  women  or  children. 
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We  are  the  music  makers, 

And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams  ; 
Wandering  by  lone  sea-breakers, 

And  sitting  by  desolate  streams ;  — 
World  losers  and  world  forsakers 

On  whom  the  pale  moon  gleams  : 
Yet  we  are  the  movers  and  shakers 

Of  the  world  forever,  it  seems. 

With  wonderful  deathless  ditties  _ 
We  build  up  the  world's  great  cities, 

And  out  of  a  fabulous  story 

We  fashion  an  empire's  glory ; 
One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleasure. 

Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown ; 
And  three,  with  a  new  song's  measure, 

Can  trample  a  kingdom  down. 

We  in  the  ages  lying 

In  the  buried  past  of  the  earth. 
Built  Nineveh  with  our  sighing. 

And  Babel  itself  in  our  mirth ; 
And  o'erthrew  them  with  prophesying 

To  the  old  of  the  new  world's  worth ; 
For  each  age  is  a  dream  that  is  dying, 

Or  one  that  is  coming  to  birth. 

A  breath  of  our  inspiration 
Is  the  life  of  each  generation ; 

A  wondrous  thing  of  our  dreaming, 

Unearthly,  impossible  seeming  — 
The  soldier,  the  king,  and  the  peasant 

Are  working  together  in  one, 
Till  our  dream  shall  become  their  Present, 

And  their  work  in  the  world  be  done. 

They  had  no  vision  amazing 

Of  the  goodly  house  they  are  raising. 

They  had  no  divine  foreshowing 

Of  the  land  to  which  they  are  going ; 
But  on  one  man's  soul  it  hath  broken, 

A  light  that  doth  not  depart. 
And  his  look,  or  a  word  he  hath  spoken, 

Wrought  flame  in  another  man's  heart. 

And,  therefore,  to-day  is  thrilling 
With  a  past  day's  late  fulfilling ; 

And  the  multitudes  are  enlisted 

In  the  faith  that  their  fathers  resisted; 
And,  scorning  the  dream  of  to-morrow, 

Are  bringing  to  pass  as  they  may 
In  the  world,  for  its  joy  or  its  sorrow. 

The  dream  that  was  scorned  yesterday. 

But  we,  with  our  dreaming  and  singing. 

Ceaseless  and  sorrowless  we  ! 
The  glory  about  us  clinging 

Of  the  glorious  futures  we  see, 
Our  souls  with  high  music  ringing  — 

O  men,  it  must  ever  be  — 
That  we  dwell  in  our  dreaming  and  singing 

A  little  apart  from  ye. 

For  we  are  afar  with  the  dawning, 
And  the  suns  that  are  not  yet  high ; 

And  out  of  the  infinite  morning. 
Intrepid,  you  hear  us  cry,  — 


How,  spite  of  your  human  scorning. 
Once  more  God's  future  draws  nigh. 

And  already  goes  forth  the  warning 
That  ye  of  the  past  must  die. 

Great  hail !  we  cry  to  the  comers 

From  the  dazzling,  unknown  shore. 
Bring  us  hither  your  sun  and  your  summers, 

And  renew  our  world  as  of  yore ; 
You  shall  teach  us  your  song's  new  numbers, 

And  things  that  we  dreamed  not  before  ; 
Yea,  in  spite  of  a  dreamer  who  slumbers 

And  a  singer  who  sings  no  more. 
Athenaeum.  ARTHUR  O'ShAUGHNESSY. 


GATHERED   FERNS. 


Numberless,  seemingly,  as  stars  at  night. 

These  lovely  fern  leaves  grow;  and  far  away. 
In  lone  dim  woods  veiled  from  the  careless 
sight. 
Where  only  nature's  truest  lovers  stray. 
They  rise  from  out  the  sod  with  careless  grace. 
Flinging  their  brightness  round  each  shadowy 
place. 

Untilled  of  man,  they  feel  the  soft  caress 
Of  the  warm  summer  wind   that   searches 
through 

The  tangled  tree-tops ;  and  their  loveliness. 
Born  of  the  sun  and  breeze  and  crystal  dew, 

Gleams  through  the  long-receding  wintry  hours, 

Less  fair,  less  fragile  than  the  peerless  flowers. 

From  the  recesses  of  those  grand  old  woods 
We  bring  into  our  lives  their  loveliest  part, — 

The  spirit  that  amid  their  silence  broods, 
And  fills  with  peace  each  unreluctant  heart ; 

And  busy  memory  threads  each  path  anew 

Where  once  these  ferns  and  soft  gray  mosses 
grew. 

We  hear  again  the  rustling  of  the  leaves. 
The  long,  sweet,  murmuring  sounds  of  sum- 
mer days ; 

See  how  again  the  sun  its  network  weaves 
O'er  the  gray  moss  that  loves  these  pleasant 
ways ; 

And  feel,  far-searching  through  life's  troubled 
deep. 

The  peace,  the  bliss,  the  hope,  that  sometimes 
sleep. 

Oh,  fair  and  solemn  woods,  where  winds  float 
by 
Laden    with    scent    of    pines    and    hidden 
flowers. 
Where  flits  the  bird  from  shrub  and  tree-top 
high. 
Calling    his    mate    through    misty  autumn 
hours. 
Be  your  dear  memory  bright  when  far  away 
The  feet  that  loved  your  paths  in  exile  stray  ! 
September,  1873.  H.  J.  L. 

Transcript. 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine. 

THE    PROTESTANT    RESTORATION    IN 
FRANCE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 


should,  destroy  French  Protestantism  ; 
but  it  made  an  important  difference  in  its 
type  and  character.  The  great  Huguenot 
exodus  that  supervened  upon  the  meas- 
ure of  1685  is  commonly  reputed  to  have 
carried  off  about  300,000  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  these  consisted  mainly  of  the  middle, 
industrial  classes  :  effectively,  at  that 
time,  the  best  blood  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  what  gain  might 
have  accrued  to  the  character  of  the 
French  nation  as  a  whole,  had  the  paper- 
mills  of  Angoumois,  the  tan-yards  of 
Touraine,  the  ribbon-looms  of  Lyons, 
continued  to  be  worked  in  increasing  pro- 
portions by  a  steady,  sober.  God-fearing 
race,  alive  to  the  rights  of  conscience, 
but  sufficiently  enlightened  by  common 
sense  to  discard  the  vagaries  of  supersti- 
tious fanaticism.  The  middle-class  Prot- 
estants mostly  emigrated  and  enriched 
other  lands  by  their  industries  and  their 
solid  qualities.  The  upper  class  Prot- 
estants turned  back  to  the  State  religion, 
through  the  portals  of  which  alone 
Court  favour  and  worldly  reputation  could 
be  gained.  There  remained  the  lower 
classes,  the  peasantry  and  mechanics, 
amongst  whom  Calvinism  might  still  count 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adherents; 
people  too  poor  or  too  ignorant  to  think 
of  quitting  the  country  where  they  had 
been  brought  up,  and  too  obscure  to  have 
attracted  much  attention  to  themselves 
had  they  been  disposed  to  remain  quiet. 
In  the  West  and  North  of  France  they 
were  content  in  general  so  to  remain  ; 
keeping  up  as  much  as  they  dared  the 
traditions  of  their  faith,  but  not  inviting 
by  wilful  acts  the  ill-will  of  the  authorities. 
In  Dauphine  and  Languedoc,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  hardy  population,  inclined  to 
fanaticism,  and  worked  upon  by  the 
mystic  utterances  of  teachers  drawn  from 
their  own  ranks,  broke  out  into  the 
famous  Camisard  revolt.  For  three  years, 
amid  the  rugged  fastnesses  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  some  two  thousand  peasantry  of 


[  these  southern  provinces,  resisted  with 
success  the  efforts  of  the  best  officers  and 
most  carefully  trained  soldiers  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  overpower  them  ;  albeit  outnum- 
bered as  by  thirty  to  one,  and  manoeuvred, 
not  by  skilled  generalship,  but  by  the 
supposed  inspirations  of  their  unlettered 
"  prophets." 

The  phenomenon  of  the  Inspirh  is  the 
most  notable  fact  connected  with  this 
survival  of  Protestantism  in  the  South  of 
France.  We  have  seen  how,  in  quite  re- 
cent times,  a  belief  in  visible  communica- 
tions with  the  other  world  is  still  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  people  inhabiting  that 
portion  of  the  realm.  The  Catholic  pil- 
grimages to  La  Salette  and  Lourdes,  the 
wild  stories  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  appear- 
ance on  mountain  slopes  and  river  banks 
to  shepherd  boys  and  girls,  which  first  in- 
cited those  pilgrimages  —  what  are  these 
save  reproductions,  under  other  formulas, 
of  the  tendencies  which  helped  to  mould 
the  Calvinist  "prophets  "  and  "prophet- 
esses "  of  the  Desert  in  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  Regency  ?  The  "  proph- 
ets "  first  appeared  immediately  after 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
when,  the  fancies  of  youth  being  heated 
by  the  tales  of  suffering  for  religion's 
sake  which  circulated  among  the  home- 
steads of  the  Reformed,  children,  full  of 
crude  notions  about  the  persecution  of 
saints  and  the  iniquities  of  the  Apocalyp- 
tic Beast,  wandered  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, uttering  cries  and  exhibiting  con- 
vulsions which  the  bystanders  were  ready 
to  interpret  as  signs  of  inspiration.  The 
phenomenon  itself  is  not  an  unusual  one. 
In  very  troublous  times,  when  reason  and 
order  are  inadequate  to  keep  a  cause  alive, 
superstition  and  fanaticism,  it  maybe, are 
required.  The  world  of  spirit  must  be 
grasped,  as  it  were  tangibly,  or  the  world 
of  sense  and  sight  would  weigh  down  all 
hope,  all  courage.  And  the  more  gro- 
tiesque  and  irrational  the  media  then  availa- 
ble, often  the  more  effective  ;  fcr,  in  the 
syllogism  of  mysticism,  if  these  shows  are 
independent  of  all  earthly  links  of  cause 
and  effect,  ergo  the  more  likely  is  it  that 
they  come  direct  from  Heaven. 

Government  measures  suppressed  these 
ebullitions  for  a  time  ;    the  childish  In- 
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spiris  were  personally  forgotten  after  the 
excitement  of  their  day  was  over.  But 
about  the  year  1700  a  revival  of  fanaticism 
began  to  be  talked  about ;  and  then  it  was 
that,  under  the  influence  of  a  race  of 
"  prophets,"  not  children  merely,  but 
grown-up  men  and  women,  the  Camisard 
revolt  was  hatched.  After  its  suppres- 
sion (in  1704)  the  Protestant  pastors  were 
banished,  and  the  prophets  fled  the  land. 
The  "prophetesses"  remained,  however; 
and  to  them,  for  some  ten  years,  it  was 
mainly  owing  that  an  attachment  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Reformation  survived  in 
the  drear  solitudes  of  Upper  Languedoc. 
Some  of  these  Deborahs  of  the  "  Desert  " 
have  lived  on  in  local  fame.  Such  were 
the  widow  Caton,  Claire,  and  above  all, 
Isabeau  Dubois,  a  woman  of  rare  charms 
and  courage  indomitable,  who  first  roused 
the  soul  of  the  principal  agent  in  the  work 
of  organic  restoration,  Antoine  Court. 
From  the  Vivarais  to  the  Cevennes,  from 
the  Cevennes  to  the  Vaunage,  these  wo- 
men wandered,  preaching  and  prophesy- 
ing. In  their  nocturnal  assemblies  they 
would  foretell  confidently  a  great  "day 
of  reparation  ;  "  as  when  a  gathering  to- 
gether should  take  place  in  the  meadow 
of  La  Cour,  and  a  mighty  tree  spread 
forth  in  one  night,  under  whose  shadow 
the  Faithful  should  partake  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  "  English  people  should 
assist  at  it." 

Of  these  fitful  gleams  of  still  existing 
life  in  the  "so-called  Reformed  religion," 
however.  Government  deigned  not  to 
take  cognizance  ;  and  in  1715,  a  few  days 
before  his  own  departure  from  the  world, 
Louis  XIV.  issued  an  edict  proclaiming 
that  the  said  false  religion  being  dead, 
and  its  whilom  adherents  standing  in  the 
category  of  converts  to  the  true  faith, 
such  persons  must  receive  the  sacra- 
ments at  the  hands  of  the  priest,  send 
their  children  to  the  parish  schools,  and 
in  case  of  "  perversity  "  would  be  liable 
to  punishment  as  "relapsed"  Catholics. 
The  power  of  the  Protestant  rites  of  bap- 
tism and  marriage  to  confer  any  civil 
status  \f2iS,  altogether  ignored.  Now,  this 
was  an  important  step  onward  in  repres- 
sion. Hitherto,  whatever  penalties  might 
be  attached  to  the  heretical  observances. 


their  consequences  in  law  were  accepted. 
Henceforward,  unless  a  man's  marriage 
and  his  children's  baptisms  had  taken 
place  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  his 
wife  was  held  to  be  no  wife,  his  children 
to  be  both  illegitimate  and  outlawed. 

This  edict  was  promulgated  in  March 
1715.  A  significant  commentary  on  it 
was  offered  five  months  afterwards,  when 
some  eight  or  nine  preachers  and  laymen, 
meeting  in  a  stone  quarry  near  Nismes, 
proclaimed  themselves  to  be  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France. 
Many  years  had  passed  since  any  such 
token  of  organized  life  had  been  given  by 
the  oppressed  sect.  After  the  Revoca- 
tion of  1685,  a  process  of  disintegration 
had  set  in,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  event- 
uated in  the  prevalence  of  the  Inspires 
and  their  wild  delusions,  as  the  only  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  survival  of 
Protestantism.  Of  those  who  remained 
attached  to  its  tenets  in  a  more  reason- 
able sense,  by  far  the  greater  number 
either  embraced  the  State  religion  as  the 
safest  thing  to  do,  or  conformed  to  its 
requirements  outwardly,  while  maintain- 
ing their  cherished  doctrines  in  secret. 
There  were  many  parts  of  France  in 
which,  to  this  extent,  the  germs  of  Prot- 
estantism still  existed  —  chiefly,  besides 
Languedoc  and  Dauphind,  in  Poitou, 
Normandy,  and  Brittany  —  but  such  ex- 
istence was  sporadic  only  ;  and  but  for 
the  energies  and  talents  of  one  individual 
at  this  critical  time,  it  may  well  be  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Protestant  Church  would 
have  held  together  so  as  to  have  had  any 
claim  to  State  recognition  when  the  ad- 
vancing principles  of  the  Revolution  ex- 
torted first  the  emancipating  Edict  of 
Louis  XVI,  in  1787,  and  then  the  ad- 
mission to  equal  rights  under  the  Na- 
tional Convention. 

M.  Hugues,  in  his  volumes  lately  pub- 
lished on  the  Life  and  Labours  of  An- 
toine Court*  has  brought  much  additional 
information  to  bear  on  the  career  of  a 
man  who  has  hitherto  been  somewhat 
vaguely  connected  with    the    Protestant 

*  Antoitte  Court:  Histoire  de  la  Restauration  du 
Protestantisme  en  France  au  XVIII  Siicle,  d'apris 
des  documents  tnidits.  Par  Edmond  Hugues.  Paris, 
1872. 
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Restoration.  M.  Hugues  had  an  oppor- '  Lower  Languedoc  and  Dauphind  for  the 
tunity,  as  he  tells  us,  of  studying  at  leis-  purpose  of  ascertaining  exactly  the  state 
ure  the  vast  collection  of  inedited  papers  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  those  parts, 
left  at  Geneva  by  those  who  were  the  .  His  activity  and  talent  soon  made  him  a 
principal  agents  in  this  Restoration,  by  ,  leading  man  amongst  his  co-religionists. 
Antoine  Court  in  particular,  and  he  de-  j  Very  soon  a  sensible  revival  was  taking 
clares  himself  to  have  been  fascinated  by  :  place  among  their  disheartened  ranks 
the  unknown  and  picturesque  world  into  j  under  his  auspices.  It  has  often  hap- 
which  he  found  himself  transported,  and  { pened  with    leaders   of  opinion   to  have 


with  its  heroes,  peasants  and  mechanics 
mostly,  whose  courage  and  faith  worked 
so  notable  an  issue.  The  history,  as  he 
says,  is  that  of  one  long  battle.  "  Two 
adversaries  stand  face  to  face  :  the  Prot- 
estants on  one  side  :  the  clergy  and  the 
Court  on  the  other."  For  the  views  and 
tactics  of  the  party  opposed  to  Protest- 
antism, M.  Hugues  consulted  other 
archives  ;  those  of  the  Intendance  of 
Languedoc,  and  those  preserved  in  the 
National  Library  of  Paris. 

Antoine  Court  was  born  in  1696,  at 
Villeneuve  de  Berg,  a  small  township  in 
the  Vivarais.  His  parents  were  zealous 
Calvinists.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
four  years  old,  and  left  him  to  the  care 
of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  vigorous  char- 
acter. He  was  brought  up  in  a  horror  of 
Romanism,  a  horror  which  the  tales  of 
daily  persecution  around  him  only  served 
to  enhance.  His  imagination  was  fed  on 
some  Protestant  books  of  religion  which 
came  in  his  way  ;  and  one  night  he  fol- 
lowed his  mother  by  stealth  when  she 
absented  herself  from  the  house  to  join 
one  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Desert. 
Thenceforth  he  became  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  these  assemblies,  and  was  so 
noted  for  his  piety  and  zeal  that  he  was 
allowed  to  officiate  as  a  reader,  and  was 
popularly  credited  with  some  of  the 
gifts  of  "  inspiration."  At  this  time 
Antoine  had  no  mistrust  of  the  enthusi- 
asts who  led  the  popular  worship,  and  he 
invited  some  of  the  prophetesses  to  de- 
scend the  mountains  to  Villeneuve,  where 
he  succeeded  in  giving  form  and  organi- 
zation to  the  little  church  of  this  his 
native  locality.  When  he  was  seventeen 
years  old  he  made  a  preaching  tour 
through  the  Vivarais  ;  and  on  his  return 
announced  to  his  mother  his  resolution 
to  devote  himself  to  the  office  of  evange- 
lization.    Shortly    afterwards    he  visited 


j  had  their  views  and  powers  matured  by 
:  unsought  periods  of  seclusion.  After 
celebrating  Easter  with  some  other  Cal- 
vinist  preachers  at  Nismes,  Court  was 
forced  by  an  attack  of  illness  to  desist 
from  his  labours  for  a  time,  and  take  the 
mineral  waters  of  Euzet.  When  there, 
he  meditated  much  on  the  problem,  how 
effectually  to  raise  again  the  overturned 
Church  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 
He  had  witnessed  the  survival  of  faith 
among  the  people  ;  he  had  heard  the  in- 
coherent ravings  of  the  "  Inspired  ; "  he 
had  worked  with  brave  and  honest  men, 
men  of  more  sober  type,  preachers  like 
himself.  But  all  these  agencies  were 
desultory  ;  under  the  severe  repression 
of  Government  they  might  be  trodden  out 
at  last  like  sparks  under  the  heel.  The 
"  newly  converted  "  were  growing  slav- 
ishly compliant ;  the  enthusiasts.  Court's 
good  sense  told  him,  were  not  creditable 
teachers  of  a  Christian  confession.  To 
preserve  the  true  faith  should  the  be- 
lievers emigrate  ?  or  should  they  take 
arms  ?  The  first  course  seemed  hopeless 
enough  for  the  classes  who  were  now  in- 
volved in  the  difificulty.  To  the  second,' 
the  suppression  of  the  Camisard  revolt 
had  given  a  sufficient  answer.  It  would 
have  been  a  "remedy"  simply  destruc- 
tive. There  remained  another  course  :  it 
had  been  suggested  during  the  troubles 
preluding  the  Revocation,  by  Claude 
Brousson,  a  minister,  who  was  afterwards 
broken  on  the  wheel.  He  recommended 
to  the  faithful  a  simple  persistence  in  the 
observance  of  their  interdicted  religious 
rites  :  no  emigration,  no  civil  war,  but 
obstinate  persistence.  Wherever  the  de- 
cree of  Government  interdicted  the  Re- 
formed worship,  there  let  the  Reformed 
assemble  to  worship  :  without  arms.  In 
every  assembly  there  might  no  doubt  be 
victims  ;    the  soldiers   would  come    and 
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eize  some  for  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, or  hanging,  but  there  would  be  a 
limit  to  this  ;  the  executioners  them- 
selves would  tire  of  their  work  ;  Louis 
XIV.  would  shrink  at  last  from  decimat- 
ing his  subjects.  This  advice  had  not 
been  followed  out  at  the  time  Brousson 
gave  it.  There  had  been  abject  submis- 
sion ;  and  there  had  been  the  Camisard 
revolt.  Court  was  resolved  to  give  the 
middle  course  a  trial.  In  a  memorial 
which  he  subsequently  drew  up,  he  thus 
described  his  plan  of  action  : 

Four  methods  (with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
which  I  ceaselessly  implored)  presented  them- 
selves to  my  mind.  The  first  was  to  convoke 
the  people,  and  instruct  them  in  the  religious 
assemblies  ;  the  second,  to  combat  fanaticism, 
which  had  spread  on  all  sides  like  a  conflagra- 
tion, and  to  bring  back  to  healthier  ideas  those 
who  had  had  the  weakness  or  misfortune  to  be 
infected  by  them ;  the  third,  to  re-establish 
discipline,  the  use  of  consistories,  of  elders,  of 
collpquies  and  synods  ;  the  fourth,  to  form,  as 
far  as  was  in  my  power,  young  preachers,  to 
summon  ministers  from  foreign  countries,  and 
should  they  fail  in  a  vocation  for  martyrdom, 
and  so  not  be  disposed  to  respond  to  my  press- 
ing invitations,  then  to  solicit  supplies  of 
money  from  the  Protestant  Powers  to  aid  the 
studies  and  maintenance  of  young  pupils  in 
whom  courage  and  good  will  might  be  found 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  welfare  and  service 
of  their  brethren. 

The  programme  of  Antoine  Court,  as 
M.  Hugues  puts  it,  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  words  :  Revival  and  Order.  The 
Synod  of  August  1715,  held  in  a  quarry 
near  Nismes,  was  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Protestant  Church  restoration. 
There  were  present  at  it  three  or  four 
laymen,  and  a  scarcely  larger  number  of 
preachers.  A  few  general  regulations 
were  laid  down,  and  advice  given  about 
the  appointment  of  elders,  the  collection 
of  funds,  and  other  matters  ;  but  the 
most  startling  feature  was  the  emphatic 
.condemnation,  in  a  speech  by  Court  him- 
self, of  the  fanatic  preachers,  the  so- 
called  "  Inspired,"  with  their  pretended 
revelations.  It  was  a  bold  thing  to  set 
in  opposition  to  him  at  once  the  whole 
fanatical  element,  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  mainspring  of  the  Survival :  to 
part  company  with  this  recent  phase  of 
Protestantism,  and  trust  entirely  to  the 
resuscitation  of  the  simple  Calvinist  tra- 
dition. Court  ventured  it,  and  succeed- 
ed ;  but  it  involved  him  in  a  perilous  tus- 
sle from  within  at  a  time  when  it  might 
seem  that  he  required  all  the  strength  of 
the  anti-Catholic  party  to  enable  him  to 
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I  make  head  against  Government  oppres- 
sion. 

In  this  Synod  of  1715  it  was  laid  down  : 
I.  That,  in   consonance  with    St.  Paul's 
directions,  no  woman  should  be  allowed 
to  preach.     2.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be   received  as    the  sole  rule  of 
faith.     This    last    rule    was    significant. 
Owing  to  the    proscription  of   the  Bible 
by  the  authorities,  the  unlettered  enthu- 
siasts had  had  opportunity  to  play  off  their 
wild  fancies  as  God's  messages,  and  by 
degrees  they  had  come  to  set  aside  and 
contemn     altogether    the     authority    of 
Scripture.      What    was     an     Evangelist 
or   an  Apostle  to  one  whose    enlighten- 
ment came  direct  from  the   Holy  Spirit  ? 
Hue  and    Vesson,    two    of    the   pastors 
who   signed  the   decrees   of  the  Synod, 
presently  turned    away  and  became   the 
leaders  of  those  very  "  Inspired  "  whom 
they  had  promised  to  oppose.     Hue  ral- 
lied the  fanatics  around  him  in  the  Ce- 
vennes.     Vesson  joined  a  crazy  sect  who 
called  themselves  Multipliants,  and  were 
wont  to  meet  in   the  apartments  of  one 
Mademoiselle  Verchand  at  Montpellier. 
They  designated  their  place  of  rendezvous 
the  Temple  of   Solomon,  and  professed 
themselves  the  children  of  a    New  Crea- 
tion,  baptised  into    the  Holy  Ghost  by 
special     rites.     The     extravagances     of 
these  preachers  and  their  followers  called 
down  the  action  of  the  authorities.     Ves- 
son and  subsequently  Hue  expiated  their 
vagaries  on  the  scaffold.     Mademoiselle 
Verchand — La   Glanitino^  according  to 
her  new  baptismal  name  —  was  consigned 
to  imprisonment.    With  these  ebullitions, 
the  delusions  of  the  Inspiris  passed  from 
notice.     Thenceforward  no  rival    theory 
contested  the  representation  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause  in  France  with  the  theory  of 
Order,    upheld  by    Court  and    his    col- 
leagues. 

Among  the  coadjutors  of  Antoine 
Court  in  the  work  he  so  successfully  car- 
ried on,  two  stand  out  as  prominent  by 
their  personal  character  and  the  import- 
ance of  their  agency — Pierre  Corteiz 
and  M.  Duplan.  Corteiz  was  a  preacher 
of  older  standing  than  Court.  When 
quite  a  youth  he  strove  against  the  in- 
flammatory prophets  of  the  Camisard  re- 
volt, took  refuge  in  Switzerland  for  a 
while,  and  was  preaching  again  in  the 
Cevennes  when  Court  began  his  opera- 
tions. He  was  a  brave,  fervent,  perse- 
vering man  ;  with  a  clear  head  and  un- 
selfish spirit,  willing  t'o  take  the  second 
place,  and  give  to  the  younger  man,  who 
was  his  leader,  the  most  valuable  services. 
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His  narratives  and  letters  are  some  of  shine,  unmindful  of  to-morrow's  clouds 
the  most  cliaracteristic  documents  bear-  — augured  bright  prospects  from  the  ad- 
ing  on  the  early  history  of  the  Revival.  |  vent  to  power  of  the  Regent  Orleans  on 
Duplan  was  a  gentleman  of  Alais,  in  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  But  they  were 
Languedoc,  pious,  well  informed,  dis-  ;  doomed  to  disappointment.  Whatever 
posed  somewhat  to  mysticism,  and  a  |  the  personal  preventions  of  the  worldly 
leaning  to  belief  in  the  pretensions  of:  and  facile  ruler  may  have  been,  he  dared 
the  "  Inspired,"  which  sometimes  embar- i  not  sanction  any  relaxation  of  discipline 
rassed  his  relations  with  Court.     He  had  ■  with  the  pressure  of  the  clergy  upon  him. 

Accordingly,  soon  after  his  accession  to 
power,  he  announced  his  intention  to  up- 
hold former  edicts.  Assemblies  were 
scattered  by  the  troops  of  the  Govern- 
ment, men  and  women  of  the  congrega- 
tions were  carried  off,  those  to  the  gal- 
leys, these  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tour 
de  Constance  at  Nesle  ;  and  here  and 
there  a  preacher  was  caught  and  hanged. 
Still,  other  motiv-es  of  caution  or  policy 
prevailed  ever  and  anon  ;  and  the  period 


organized  a  Protestant  Church  in  his  na- 
tive town  before  Court  began  his  work, 
and  his  Christian  zeal  and  charity  had 
given  him  a  name  and  influence  among 
the  "faithful."  His  wealth  and  position 
helped  to  make  him  valuable  to  his  cause  ; 
and  when  Court  came  in  contact  with 
him  in  1715,  he  showed  due  deference  to 
Duplan,  and  confided  in  his  experience. 
But  Duplan  himself  soon  came  under  the 
influence     of     Court's     superior     mind. 

When  the  "  Inspired  "  by  their  self-willed  of  the  Regency  was  not,  as  compared 
proceedings  became  a  thorn  in  the  side  ;  with  some  later  periods,  a  very  troublous 
to  Court,  Duplan's  mild  spirit  was  j  time  for  the  Protestants.  Government, 
troubled.  He  abjured  the  "proud,  schis-  j  being  hampered  by  hostile  relations  with 
matical,  heretic,  rebellious  "  spirits  of  the  '  Spain,  shrank  from  exasperating  a  popu- 
renegade  preachers  Hue  and  Vessod,  but !  lation  which  it  had  hardly  the  means   of 

'  repressing  with  troops  wanted  elsewhere. 
But  when  the  relations  with  Spain  were 
smoothed  down,  and  the  Regent  was 
dead,  the  old  violence  broke  out  in  real 
earnest.  The  famous  Declaration  of 
1724  renewed,  in  sterner  terms  than  had 
yet  been  employed,  the  persecuting  or- 
dinances. Its  substance  was  as  follows  : 
All  preachers  to  be  delivered  up  and  put 
to  death  ;  all  children  as  yet  unbaptised 
by   the  priest  to  have   the  rite  adminis- 


he  believed  in  supernatural  communica- 
tions. "  Our  sentiments,"  wrote  Court 
to  him,  "on  this  question  have  always 
been  at  the  antipodes  of  each  other ; 
your  experience  convincing  you  that 
there  are  'inspired'  persons,  and  mine 
that  there  are  none." 

Another  important  personage  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Restoration,  though 
less  closely  connected  with  Court  than 
Corteiz  and  Duplan,  was  Jacques  Roger, 

the  Apostle  of  Dauphind.  Roger  began  '  tered  to  them  at  his  hands  within  twenty-' 
his  work  independently.  An  exile  in  !  four  hours  ;  no  children  to  be  sent  out 
Wiirtemberg    after    the    Revocation,  he  '.  of  the  kingdom  ;  children  to  be  taught  in 


there  meditated  plans  which  on  his  re 
turn  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  he 
sought  to  put  in  execution.  He  met 
Court  at  Nismes  soon  after  the  Synod  of 
August  1715,  and  a  conference  between 
the  two  men  resulted  in  a  perfect  accord- 
ance of  views,  and  a  resolution  each  to 
work  in  his  own  sphere  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  mutual  understanding.  The 
Churches   of  Dauphin^   and    Languedoc 


the  Catholic  schools  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  ;  priests  to  be  present  at  the 
beds  of  the  dying ;  marriages  to  be  per- 
formed before  the  priest ;  and  heavy 
fines,  banishment,  the  galleys,  or  confis- 
cation of  goods  to  be  the  penalties  of  dis- 
obedience. At  first  the  religionists  re- 
fused to  believe  that  new  measures  were 
being  taken  against  them.  When  they 
found  that  the  Declaration  had  actually 


became   at  an  early   period  very  closely  been  registered  in  the  local  parliaments 


united. 

To  do  all  things  according  to  order  and 
rule  was  the  grand  principle  laid  down. 
And  in  November  1718  Court  caused 
himself  to  be  regularly  consecrated  to  the 
ministry  in  Cevennes,  as  Corteiz  had 
been  shortly  before  at  Zurich. 

The  Protestants  —  true  Frenchmen 
throughout  this  history  in  the  sanguine 
spirit  with    which     they    hoped    against 


sullen  threats  of  insurrection  were  ut- 
tered. Court  was  dismayed.  He  depre- 
cated any  departure  from  his  scheme  of 
peaceable  disobedience,  and  went  through 
Languedoc  combating  all  designs  of  in- 
surrection. A  few  months  after  the  De- 
claration had  been  published,  Corteiz  was 
able  to  report,  "  Every  place  through 
which  I  have  passed  is  tranquil,  zeal  is 
great,   assemblies    are   numerous."     But 


hope,  and  exulted  in  every  gleam  of  sun- '  the  labourers  in  the  harvest  were  few,  and 
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it  was  difficult  to  recruit  their  ranks,  for 
it  was  against  them  especially  that  the 
rigours  of  the  new  edict  were  levelled. 
Then  it  was  that  Court  and  Duplan  de- 
cided on  soliciting  help  in  money  from 
the  Protestant  Governments  of  Europe 
and  the  education  therewith  of  young 
men  in  some  foreign  academy,  who  should 
be  trained  purposely  for  the  work.  Du- 
plan was  appointed  to  make  personal  ap- 
plication for  this  aid  as  "deputy  "from 
the  Reformed  Churches  of  France.  He 
began  with  Switzerland,  which  he  trav- 
ersed in  1725,  exciting  no  small  sensation 
by  the  narrative  which  he  gave  of  the  ef- 
forts and  sufferings  of  his  Protestant 
compatriots.  The  pecuniary  results  of 
his  tour  furnished  the  expenses  of  a  pro- 
posant  or  candidate  for  the  ministry,  who 
was  forthwith  sent  for  instruction  to  Lau- 
sanne, a  place  chosen  instead  of  Geneva, 
because  the  latter  town  was  too  much  un- 
der the  surveillance  of  France  to  make  it 
a  safe  resort  for  the  purpose.  By  1730 
six  proposants  were  collected  at  Lau- 
sanne. They  arrived  too  unfurnished 
with  even  elementary  knowledge  to  be 
placed  at  the  already  existing  Academy 
of  the  town  ;  and  a  system  of  more  pri- 
vate instruction  was  provided  for  them 
which  became  the  germ  of  the  subsequent 
Seminary  for  French  preachers. 

Court  met  the  severe  measures  of  the 
Government  by  drawing  tighter  the  bands 
of  discipline  and  organization  among  the 
brethren  in  the  province  of  Languedoc. 
The  "  Council  Extraordinary "  was  ap- 
pointed, being  a  committee  of  a  few  men 
distinguished  for  their  talent  and  energy 
in  the  Colloquies,  who  were  empowered 
to  act  in  the  intervals  of  the  Synods. 
Prudence  in  the  holding  of  assemblies 
was  enjoined  ;  but  they  were  to  be  held, 
as  though  no  prohibition  were  in  force. 
In  this  matter  Court  appealed  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  early  Christians,  who,  though 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  and  in 
other  matters  showing  due  deference  to 
the  powers  that  were,  made  a  cardinal 
principle  never  to  neglect  the  "assem- 
bling of  themselves  together."  That  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties  the  "  Restoration  " 
was  taking  root,  was  evidenced  this  very 
year,  when  at  a  Synod  held  in  the  "  Des- 
ert "  in  the  month  of  October,  some  un- 
known faces  appeared,  which  turned  out 
to  be  those  of  deputies  from  Lower  Gui- 
enne,  Rouergue  and  Poitou,  who  pre- 
sented entreaties  from  their  several  prov- 
inces that  Languedoc  would  send  them 
proposants  and  pastors.  The  request  was 
complied  with  as  far  as   the  scanty  re- 


sources of  the  church  would  allow.  When 
the  Dutch  minister  at  this  time  desired 
to  have  an  enumeration  of  the  Protestants 
of  Dauphind  and  Languedoc,  it  was  as- 
certained that  there  had  been  no  sensible 
diminution  since  the  eve  of  the  Revoca- 
tion. The  numbers  returned  were  200,- 
000,  exclusive  of  those  timid  members 
who,  calling  themselves  Protestants,  still 
v/ent  to  mass.  There  were  120  Churches, 
at  the  head  of  these  a  National  Synod, 
under  which  three  local  Synods  were  to 
be  convened  each  year,  six  "  colloquies  " 
for  the  consideration  of  current  affairs, 
and  the  "  Council  Extraordinary "  for 
grave  or  sudden  emergencies.  For  the 
evangelization  of  Languedoc  there  were 
at  this  time  two  pastors,  Corteiz  and 
Court  and  ten  candidates  or  proposants ; 
for  the  Vivarais,  one  pastor  and  five  pro- 
posants; for  Dauphin^,  one  pastor,  the 
intrepid  Roger,  and  three  proposants. 
Three  schools  had  been  set  up  for  the 
teaching  of  psalm  singing.  This  state  of 
things  was  a  true  corroboration  of  the 
plaint  with  which  the  Abbd  Robert  had 
addressed  Cardinal  Fleury  at  the  outset 
of  his  ministry. 

The  disuse  of  their  religion  during  forty 
years  (he  said,  advising  more  moderate  means 
of  coercion  than  those  which  were  subsequently 
employed)  has  by  no  means  estranged  them 
from  it.  Fathers  and  mothers  impress  it  on 
the  hearts  of  their  children,  and  have  no 
trouble  in  obliterating  the  marks  which  it  is 
sought  to  give  them  in  their  education.  Many, 
even  of  those  who  have  been  docile  to  God, 
and  have  tasted  of  the  celestial  gift,  have 
quitted  the  faith  once  received,  and  given  an 
example  very  pernicious  to  others  whom  it 
has  been  endeavoured  to  bring  back  to  the 
Church's  bosom  ;  indeed,  they  have  even  drawn 
Catholics  into  error.  They  are  no  longer  in- 
timidated by  the  orders  which  emanate  from 
the  royal  authority.  They  look  on  these  as 
claps  of  thunder,  which  vanish  with  their 
noise ;  and,  not  being  frightened,  only  grow 
more  obstinate.  So  it  is  that  there  are  really 
not  fewer  Calvinists  in  France  than  before  the 
general  conversion. 

The  country  of  Lower  Languedoc  is 
flat,  and  through  rich  olive  groves  and 
vineyards  the  straight  dusty  roads  stretch 
like  so  many  white  ribbons  from  village 
to  village.  Ascending  towards  the  Ce- 
vennes,  or  Higher  Languedoc,  the  travel- 
ler sees  a  change  in  the  features  of  na- 
ture. The  olive  groves  and  vineyards 
disappear  ;  fields  of  rye  and  stunted  mul- 
berry trees  succeed  them  ;  chestnuts^ 
centuries  old,  twist  among  the  declivities 
of  the  hills  ;  torrents  foam  in  deep  water- 
courses :  signs   of    habitation   are   few ; 
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pathways  become  steep  and  rugged  ;  over 
all  hovers  a  sky  of  intense  blue.  There, 
among  the  abrupt  and  perilous  rocks,  the 
Protestant  pastors  of  the  Revival  worked 
their  way.  The  peasant  will  still  point 
out  the  now  disused  roads  by  which  they 
journeyed.  Roughly  clothed,  with  staff 
in  hand,  they  would  descend  on  market 
days  to  some  town  or  hamlet  in  the  plains 
to  sow  or  foster  the  seed  of  the  faith  they 
cherished.  On  horseback  rarely  ;  but  now 
and  then  some  rustic  disciple  would  lend 
this  means  of  conveyance  to  aid  the  weak- 
ness of  an  overtasked  minister.  Once, 
when  Antoine  Court  had  been  prostrated 
by  an  attack  of  fever,  he  got  two  men  to 
carry  him  over  the  rough  places  of  his 
circuit.  Often  the  ministers  would  enter 
the  homesteads  of  the  believers  in  dis- 
guise as  simple  countrymen  or  wandering 
traders  :  detection  was  everywhere  pos- 
sible, the  fidelity  of  partisans  by  no  means 
to  be  always  counted  on. 

In  1728  Court  made  a  two  months'  cir- 
cuit in  Lower  Languedoc  and  the  Ce- 
vennes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
thirty-one  churches,  held  numerous  as- 
semblies, and  traversed  nearly  a  hundred 
leagues  There  is  some  interest  in  com- 
paring his  journal  of  a  preaching  tour 
with  one  of  Wesley's,  a  Reviver  and  Or- 
ganizer like  himself.  Court's  religious 
details  are  calm  and  colourless  ;  his 
thoughts  are  occupied  with  practical  re- 
sults and  with  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter  from  without.  For  individual 
"experiences"  such  as  Wesley  exulted 
in  relating,  he  had  no  apparent  interest 
or  observation.  The  following  extract 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  work  and 
the  spirit  in  which  he  performed  it  : 

I  resumed  my  way  into  the  country  on 
Thursday,  May  20.  On  my  road  I  learnt  that 
M.  Betrine  was  convoking  an  assembly  the 
same  evening.  I  attended  it.  From  thence  I 
set  out  for  S.  Hippolyte  de  Caton,  where  on 
Friday,  the  21st,  I  assembled  the  churches  of 
the  place  and  of  the  environs.  .  .  .  On  Sun- 
day, the  23rd,  I  convoked  the  churches  of 
Vendras  and  Lussan  ;  on  Monday,  24th,  those 
of  S.  Laurent  and  S.  Quentin;  Wednesday, 
26th,  those  of  Uzes  and  Montaren ;  Thursday, 
27th,  those  of  Garrigues  and  Foissac.  Nothing 
particular  occurred  in  these  assemblies  ;  only 
one  could  see  that,  as  on  other  occasions, 
several  persons  who  had  never  before  ap- 
peared at  our  religious  assemblies  were  among 
the  congregations.     All  was  peaceful. 

Having  gone  to  Nismes  on  private  business, 
I  left  it  on  Monday  the  last  day  of  May,  and 
assembled,  the  same  evening,  the  churches  of 
that  town,  of  La  Calmette,  and  of  S.  Genies. 
Before  leaving  the  town  I  was  informed  that 


the  assembly  had  been  betrayed.  I  set  out 
forthwith.  ...  At  the  gate  of  La  Bouquerie  I 
saw  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  a  little  farther  on 
a  troop  of  officers,  who  fixed  their  eyes  for  a 
moment  on  a  horseman  who  was  accompanying 
me.  I  could  not  but  fear  from  the  appearance 
of  these  two  troops  that  the  accusation  had 
really  been  lodged  against  me.  But  not  the 
less  I  pursued  my  road,  persuaded  that  the 
assembly's  place  of  meeting  was  a  little  too  far 
from  the  town  to  make  it  likely  it  should  be 
meddled  with,  and  that  if  there  was  any  danger 
it  would  be  in  returning  from  it,  when  means 
might  be  taken  somehow  to  baffie  the  soldiers. 
We  encountered,  however,  another  obstacle. 
It  was  a  murky,  dark  night,  accompanied  by 
rain ;  owing  to  which  many  wandered  all 
through  the  night  without  finding  their  way  to 
the  assembly.  I  found  one  of  these  wandering 
companies  on  my  way  and  served  it  as  guide. 
At  last  the  storm  ceased,  and  we  were  able  to 
finish  our  religious  exercises  in  tolerable  quiet. 
But  it  came  on  again  when  we  had  to  return. 
Happy,  however,  the  assembly  which  has  only 
to  defend  itself  against  the  rain  !  The  soldiers 
made  no  sally  upon  us.  On  Tuesday,  June  i, 
I  convoked  the  churches  of  Ledignan,  Boucoi- 
ran,  Lascours,  and  Cruvies.  M.  Claris,  who 
was  to  accompany  me  to  the  Higher  Cevennes 
and  the  mountains,  joined  me  there.  When 
the  assembly  broke  up  he  and  I  set  out  and 
made  our  way  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brenoux,  where,  on  Thursday,  June  3,  we 
assembled  that  and  also  one  of  the  contiguous 
churches.  Some  persons  of  your  town  wished 
to  be  of  the  party;  but  a  very  heavy  rain, 
which  surprised  us  on  the  road,  made  all  those 
decamp  who  had  gone  early  to  the  place.  The 
few  faithful  who  were  with  me  did  not  lose 
courage.  In  spite  of  the  rain  we  arrived  at 
the  spot  specified.  Before  reaching  it  we  fell 
in  with  a  troop  of  people  who  were  returning 
to  their  homes,  and  who  told  us  that  all  the 
congregation  had  deserted.  We  turned  the 
first  back  with  us,  however,  and  by  raising  our 
voices  in  psalm  singing,  recalled  the  less 
distant  of  the  other  wanderers.  The  preach- 
ing took  place,  and  the  Holy  Supper  was  cele- 
brated, just  as  if  the  weather  had  been  fine,  or 
at  all  events  less  unfavourable.  On  Saturday 
morning,  June  5,  I  assembled  the  churches  of 
Chamborigaud  and  C — .  This  last  church, 
which  distinguishes  itself  above  many  others 
by  its  zeal  and  courage,  furnished  me  with  oc- 
casion for  exercising  the  principal  functions  of 
my  ministry.  That  very  day  five  infants  were 
presented  to  me  to  be  baptised,  and  as  many 
marriages  to  be  blessed.'  Next  morning,  Sun- 
day, the  churches  of  Genolhac,  Frugeres,  and 
Pont  de  Montvert  were  convoked,  the  church 
of  C —  again  assisting.  The  assembly  was 
very  numerous.  There  was  seen  at  it  what, 
perhaps,  had  never  been  witnessed  before 
since  the  Revocation  —  five  infants  baptised 
in  front  of  the  assembly.  This  ceremony 
melted  the  hearts  of  all  present.  How  many 
tears  were  shed  during  the  sermon  !  The  rain 
inconvenienced  us,  not  only  while  the  cere- 
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mony  lasted,  but  also  afterwards.  But  when 
the  service  was  finished  and  the  rain  ceased, 
some  retired,  and  others  partook  of  refresh- 
ments on  the  spot.  Many  circles  of  people 
might  be  seen  seated  on  the  grass,  and  par- 
taking with  simplicity  of  a  sober  and  frugal 
repast,  consisting  of  provisions  which  each 
had  brought  with  him ;  at  the  end  of  which 
they  raised  a  sacred  canticle.  This  is  the 
usual  practice  at  assemblies  in  this  country. 
Before  quitting  the  place  I  blessed  five  mar- 
riages. 


Cruel  as  were  the  penalties   of  impris- 
ment  and  the  galleys,  decreed  for  those 
who  frequented    the   assemblies  or   har- 
boured the  pastors,  or  observed  the  rites 
of  Protestantism,  the  number  of  victims 
to  capital  punishment   at  this    time  was 
but   small.     That  doom   was  legally  de- 
nounced against    the  pastors  only.     Be- 
tween 1 715  and    1730  not  more  than  four 
of  these  had  been  executed  ;  Arnaud  and 
Roussel,  young   men  of   high   character 
and  promising  gifts  ;  and   Hue  and  Ves- 
son,  the  misguided  Inspires,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken.     But  severe  hard- 
ships, manifold  and  hairbreadth  escapes 
marked  the  lives  of   the  persevering  her- 
alds   of   Calvinism.     Court  in   particular 
was  set  up  as  a  mark  for  the  pursuers. 
His  head  was  valued    at    10,000    livres. 
^His  fellow  religionists   trembled  for  him, 
.and  whispered  to  each  other  with  'bated 
ibreath  of  his  whereabouts  and  his  perils. 
Ax.  one  time  he  hid  himself  in  a  tree  ;  at 
another  beneath  the  blankets  of   his  cou- 
'Chant  host.     Once  he  fell  into  converse 
-with  two    Capuchin  friars  ;  once  with    a 
garrison  commander,  saving  himself  from 
■  detection  by  his  courage  and  presence  of 
•mind.     To   pass    their  nights  under   the 
open  sky,  or  in  thickets  and  caverns,  was 
often  with  the    wandering    preachers   a 
safer  recourse  than  to  trust  to  the  hospi- 
Ttality  offered  them  beyond  the  precincts 
•of  the  Desert.     How   long    Court  might 
have  escaped  the   vigilance  of   his   ene- 
mies, what  would  have  been  the  result  of 
his  labours,  had  he  continued  to  lead  this 
•outcast  and  perilous  life,  may  be  doubt- 
ful.    As   it  was,  he    took  at   this  time  a 
sudden     and     unlooked-for    resolution, 
which  altered   the  whole  course    of    his 
existence,  and  at  first  not  a  little  vexed 
and  disappointed  his  brethren  ;  but  from 
which  the  Reformed   Church,  in  the  long 
run,  reaped  ample   benefit.     He  quitted 
the  scene  of  his  labours  and  his  perils, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  safe  quar- 
ters of  Switzerland.     M.  Hugues  believes 
that  he  was   chiefly  led   to  this  step  by 
'devotion  to  his  wife  and  family,  whom  in  j 
ii7'?9  he  had  been  forced  to  establish  at  I 


Geneva,  out  of  the  way  of  the  Persecu- 
tion and  its  terrors.  Other  motives  may 
have  been  found, —  shall  we  say.?  —  in 
the  pressure  after  a  time  of  the  constant 
fear  of  capture,  the  weariness  of  passing 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night  with 
his  life  in  his  hand,  which  aided  the  self- 
persuasion  that  he  might  be  doing  more 
good  _  to  the  cause  of  the  Churches  by 
thinking,  reading,  writing,  on  their  be- 
half from  a  safe  vantage  ground,  and  su- 
perintending the  all-important  work  of 
training  a  resolute  and  well-informed 
ministry  to  take  up  the  work  to  which  he 
had  once  devoted  himself. 

Court    was  at    this    time    thirty-three 
years  of  age.     The  work  he  had  done  in 
his   fourteen  years  of  ministerial   toil  in 
the    South  of  France  had    indeed    been 
great.     He   might  not  unfairly  say  that, 
under  present  conditions,  no  more  could 
be  done  to  extend  and  enlarge  it  by  exer- 
tions on  the  spot ;  that  systematic,  con- 
certed action  from  without  was  the  best 
means  to  pursue  ;  but  he  had  some  ill- 
will  to  surmount  on  the  part  of  those  who 
could  not  but   look  upon  it  as   in  some 
sense  a  desertion.     Duplan  wrote  to  him, 
after. receiving   a    letter    from    Corteiz : 
"  On  one  side  your  companions  in  labour 
call  you,  and  the  Churches  wish  for  you  ; 
on  the  other  a  wife  and   children  keep 
you  back  ;  it  is  for  you  to  ask  yourself 
which  ought  to  be  nearest  to  your  heart." 
Another   remonstrance    was  couched  in 
these  terms  :  "  Do  you  believe,  sir,  that 
when  God  has  entrusted  to  you  this  seed, 
it    is  that    you    should    carry    it    where 
abundance  already   exists  ?     Surely  not. 
It    is  destined  for  the  lands  of    famine. 
Do  you  seriously  believe  that  when  God 
shall  demand  of  us  the  souls  of  the  poor 
people  who  shall  have  gone  to  perdition, 
our  wife  or  our  children  will  be  sufficient 
excuse   for  us?"     In  August    1730,  the 
Churches  sent  him  an  official  requisition 
to  return,  signed  by  all  the  pastors  and 
Proposants  of   the  province.     To  all  ap- 
peals Court  turned  a  deaf  ear.     He  wrote 
to  Corteiz  that  he  was   happy  in    having 
nothing  to   reproach  himself   with  in  the 
determination    he    had    taken :  that  his 
resolution  to  withdraw    himself,   for  the 
present  at  all  events,  from  the  active  ser- 
vice  of  the    Churches,  was    taken    with 
God's  sanction,  and  in  the  purest  inten- 
tion.    One    scheme  which    he    had  long 
entertained  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  his 
desire  for  repose  and  leisure.     Court  was 
not  a  man,  like    Corteiz,  wholly  given  to 
active  impulses  ;  fond,  for  its  own  sake, 
of  the  rough  work  of  the  Desert,  content 
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with  preaching  to  the  ignorant.  A  visit 
he  had  paid  to  Geneva  in  1720-22  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  succour  for  "  the 
Churches  had  brought  him  acquainted 
with  Pictet  and  other  educated  members 
of  his  communion,  and  had  inspired  him 
with  a  taste  for  literary  effort.  M. 
Hugues  remarks  that  his  letters  from 
that  time  are  much  more  ornate  in  style, 
and  that  he  lays  more  stress  on  cultiva- 
tion in  advising  others.  His  own  ardour 
and  lively  intelligence  had  captivated  the 
sages  of  Geneva;  and  it  was  suggested, 
partly  by  his  own  impulse,  and  partly  by 
the  exhortations  of  Basnage,  that  he 
should  employ  himself  in  writing  a  His- 
tory of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France. 
He  now  resumed  the  historical  scheme. 
"His  plan  was  vast,"  says  M.  Hugues. 
"  He  wished  to  write  the  history  of  the 
dispersions  and  of- the  refugee  establish- 
ments ;  to  portray  the  condition  of  the 
Reformed  in  France  after  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;  to  retrace  the 
Hfe  of  the  martyrs,  and  particularly  of 
those  Churches  under  the  Cross  which 
God  had  gathered  to  Himself  in  each 
province."  His  first  great  business  was 
to  collect  documents  :  and  for  this  end  he 
wrote  circulars  and  made  requisitions  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  Eventually  he 
completed  two  volumes  of  this  work  ; 
not,  however,  reaching  farther  than  to  the 
year  1690.  He  composed  also  a  History 
of  the  Camisards.  These,  with  some  occa- 
sional writings,  formed  the  sum  of  his 
literary  achievements  ;  but  the  careful 
collection  of  letters  and  other  memorials 
which  he  amassed  after  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Churches  became  his  care,  re- 
mains a  very  iniportant  storehouse  of 
facts  for  the  period  covered  by  his  per- 
sonal experience. 

When  Court  arrived  at  Lausanne  in 
1729,  the  Seminary  recently  founded  there 
by  a  few  benefactors  was  beginning  to 
assume  an  organized  form.  The  revenues 
were  as  yet  very  small  and  the  students 
few.  Six  only  had  been  sent  by  France  ; 
three  of  these  had  finished  their  studies, 
three  remained.  Their  "  studies  "  were 
of  the  most  moderate  quality.  Pastors 
were  sorely  wanted  in  France ;  and  to 
furnish  forth  these  at  the  shortest  possi- 
ble notice  was  the  primary  object.  Latin 
and  Greek  were  left  out  of  the  cursus.  A 
raw  young  man  was  taken  through  the 
elements  of  theology,  posted  up  in  cur- 
rent subjects  of  controversy,  and  then 
turned  off  to  illuminate  the 'seekers  of 
the  Desert.  By  degrees  these  things  im- 
proved.    Court  himself  had  the  greatest 


value  for  educat'on,  and  deeply  regretted 
his  own  want  of  it.  After  he  had  been 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  at  Lausanne, 
and  funds  and  the  concourse  of  students 
had  augmented,  Latin  and  Greek  were 
regularly  taught,  and  a  student's  term  of 
years  increased  from  three  to  five.  Logi- 
cal and  theological  exercises  were  also 
instituted.  The  head  of  the  Academy 
was  Professor  Poller.  Court  himself  did 
not  assume  any  recognized  official  post  in 
the  Academy,  for  which,  indeed,  his  at- 
tainments did  not  qualify  him ;  but  he 
\yas  the  informing  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tion, its  effective  superintendent  and 
guide.  He  encouraged  the  pupils,  gave 
them  counsel,  excited  their  ardour,  ap- 
plauded their  efforts.  He  could  tell 
them,  from  his  own  experience,  of  the 
life  they  were  about  to  encounter,  its  de- 
mands, its  perils.  What  he  required  of 
them  above  all  things  else  was  what  was 
called  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  time, 
resprit  du  Dhert.  Court  himself  thus 
comments  on  the  term  :  "  I  understand 
by  it  a  spirit  of  mortification,  of  sanctifi- 
cation,  of  prudence,  of  circumspection  ;  a 
spirit  of  reflection,  of  great  wisdom,  and, 
above  all,  of  martyrdom,  which,  teaching 
us  to  die  every  day  to  ourselves,  to  con- 
quer, to  overcome  our  passions  with  their 
lusts,  prepares  and  disposes  us  to  lose 
life  courageously  in  tortures  and  on  the 
gibbet,  should  Providence  call  us  there- 
to." 

"  Strange  school  of  death,"  says  a 
modern  writer,  of  this  Seminary,  "  which, 
disciplining  enthusiasm  within  the  for- 
mulas of  modest  prose,  sent  on  martyrs 
unweariedly  to  feed  the  scaffold."  The 
young  men  themselves,  rude  country- 
men of  Languedoc,  were  looked  down 
upon  by  the  aristocratic  population  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  ;  their  patois,  their  garb, 
their  customs  were  made  subjects  of 
laughter.  Their  training  while  at  the 
Seminary  was  of  the  hardiest  descrip- 
tion ;  their  fare  the  simplest.  And  when 
the  hour  of  departure  came,  when  '•  the 
Desert  reclaimed  them,"  they  set  out 
with  a  gladness  of  heart  which  it  was 
pathetic  to  witness.  "  They  rejoiced  to 
play  their  new  part,"  says  M.  Hugues, 
"true  Frenchmen  that  they  were,  daring 
danger  with  a  smile  on  their  lips,  but 
without  bravado  or  insolence." 

Lausanne  continued  to  be  for  seventy 
years  the  head-quarters  of  instruction  for 
the  French  Protestant  ministry.  During 
that  time  nearly  300  pastors  received 
their  education  there.  For  a  long  time 
great  mystery  was   kept   up   as   to   the 
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source  from  which  the  funds  were  de- 
rived for  its  maintenance,  and  which 
were  applied  by  a  committee  sitting  at 
Geneva."  These  funds  came  in  fact 
mainly  from  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Europe,  and  from  the  French  refugees 
within  their  borders.  And  the  work  of 
raising  supplies  from  these  sources  had 
fallen  to  Duplan  as  deputy-general  of  the 
Churches.  His  first  begging  journey 
through  Switzerland  has  been  mentioned. 
In  1731  he  set  out  on  an  extended  tour 
through  other  parts  of  Europe.  This 
tour,  which  was  intended  to  last  one  year, 
was  prolonged  in  fact  to  fourteen  :  "  It 
was  expected,"  says  M.  Hugues,  "  to 
achieve  no  result  ;  it,  in  fact,  secured  the 
existence  of  Protestantism.  In  Germany, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  England,  the 
brave  old  gentleman  of  Languedoc  begged 
his  way.  He  established  himself  princi- 
pally in  London,  where  George  II.  and 
Lord  Wilmington,  however,  proved  more 
niggard  patrons  than  the  general  public. 
Unfortunately  his  own  zeal  outran  his 
discretion,  and  he  got  involved  in  money 
disputes  with  the  hoirie^  or  authorized 
committee  of  agency  at  Geneva,  and  with 
Court  himself,  whose  tact  and  good 
temper,  however,  ultimately  smoothed 
away  all  asperities."  I 

Fourteen  years  after  Court  had  taken 
up  his  residence  at  Lausanne,  he  re-en- 
tered France  ;  but  it  was  for  a  short  visit ' 
only,  and  on  a  special  occasion,  to  heal  a 
Schism  which  had  divided  the  Protestant 
Churches  ever  since  his  departure  in 
1730,  and  which  was  caused  by  the  insub- 
ordination and  ambition  of  a  preacher 
named  Boyer.  Court  tells  of  his  cautious 
entry  into  the  realm  —  of  his  care  to  elude 
the  soldiers  who  were  "  out  "  in  the  regions 
through  which  he  had  to  pass,  and  the 
priests  whom  here  and  there  he  threw  ofE 
their  guard  by  inviting  them  to  drink  with 
him.  In  some  places  he  passed  himself 
off  as  a  purchaser  of  lace  ;  in  others  as 
a  ribbon  merchant  from  Lyons.  Perhaps 
he  would  not  have  ventured  at  all,  but  for 
a  momentary  relaxation  in  the  repressive 
measures  of  Government  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  This 
temporary  relaxation  marks  an  important 
date  in  the  history  of  the  Protestant 
Restoration.  For  the  first  time  the  pro- 
scribed religion  now  ventured  on  a  daring 
exhibition  of  itself.  The  strength  that  had 
been  gathering  through  long  years  of  dis- 
couragement in  their  Desert  refuges  and 
nocturnal  assemblies  craved  for  display, 
and  the  novel  sisht  was  seen  of  Protest- 


in  open  day  at  the  gates  of  cities  ;  of  mar 
riages  and  baptisms  publicly  performed  ; 
of  a  joyful  profession  of  belief  amounting 
to  audacity.  But  for  the  want  of  temples 
to  pray  in,  and  of  bells  to  summon  them 
to  prayer,  the  Protestants  might,  to  the 
casual  observer,  seem  at  this  moment  as 
free  in  their  position  as  before  the  Revo- 
cation. 

The  cause  indeed  had  had  its  martyrs. 
Since  Court  had  been  last  in  France  two 
able  and  devoted  pastors,  Pierre  Durand 
and  Dortial,  had  died  on  the  gibbet : 
others  had  been  sentenced  and  escaped. 
But  a  new  generation  had  arisen  to  sup- 
ply the  gaps.  And  of  this  new  genera- 
tion the  most  striking  figure  was  that  of 
Paul  Rabaut.  The  influence  which  Ra- 
baut's  force  of  character  gained  for  him 
among  the  Churches  made  his  position 
sim.ilar  to  that  which  Court  had  once  held. 
If  Court  restored  Protestantism  in 
France,  says  M.  Hugues,  it  was  Rabaut 
who  gave  it  root.  He  was  the  leader,  the 
representative  man,  of  the  Protestant 
ministry  ;  and  when,  ten  years  afterwards, 
the  Prince  de  Conti,  sulking  in  opposi- 
tion to  Government  at  I'lle  Adam, 
thought  for  a  moment  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  sectarian  interests,  it  was 
Rabaut  who  in  a  personal  interview  con- 
ducted the  negotiation  on  behalf  of  his 
co-religionists. 

When  Court  re-entered  France,  he 
found  his  own  place  in  popular  estima- 
tion very  different  from  what  it  had  been 
when  he  quitted  the  country.  In  1729 
he  had  been  reproached  with  abandoning 
the  Churches  in  their  need  ;  the  dark 
hour  of  persecution  was  upon  them,  and 
he  had  retreated  to  a  safe  asylum  in 
Switzerland.  In  1744  he  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  joy  and  welcome.  His 
steadfast  devotion  to  the  cause,  shown 
by  his  care  of  the  Seminary  and  his  ac- 
tive correspondence  and  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow-Protestants,  had  jus- 
tified his  title  to  be  still  considered  the 
head  of  the  Restoration,  which  had  pro- 
gressed in  so  remarkable  a  manner  in 
spite  of  all  the  trials  to  which  the  severe 
measures  of  the  Court  had  subjected  it. 

At  this  time  Protestant  France  count- 
ed thirty-three  pastors.  In  Normandy, 
where  the  Revival  had  been  but  of  a  few 
years'  standing,  there  existed  seventeen 
Churches.  In  Poitou,  where  the  perse- 
cution had  been  in  times  past  especially 
severe,  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty. 
In  this  province  there  was  a  large  pro- 
portion of  gentry  and  people  well-to-do 


ant  assemblies,  numerously  attended,  held  among  the  believers.     In  Dauphind  and 
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Languedoc,  as  heretofore,  resided  the 
main  strength  of  the  cause.  The 
Churches  of  Dauphind  were  sixty  in 
number.  In  the  month  of  June  a  Na- 
tional Synod  was  held  ;  the  first  deserv- 
ing that  name  that  had  met  since  the  old 
days.  Twenty-one  deputies  and  ten  pas- 
tors were  present.  The  provinces  of 
Normandy  and  Poitou,  besides  others  of 
the  West  of  France,  were  represented. 
Antoine  Court,  though  he  declined  the 
office  of  Moderator,  conducted  effectively 
its  deliberations,  which  were  mainly  di- 
rected to  the  consolidation  and  unifica- 
tion of  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
Churches  and  provinces  were  to  draw 
closer  the  ties  of  concerted  action  ;  and 
an  effort  was  to  be  made,  by  the  presen- 
tation of  a  petition  signed  by  all  the  Re- 
formed religionists  in  the  kingdom,  to  in- 
duce Louis  XV.  to  withdraw  the  perse- 
cuting edicts,  and  give  tacit  sanction  to 
their  assemblies,  marriages,  and  baptisms, 
against  which  those  edicts  had  been  di- 
rected. When  Antoine  Court  quitted 
France  to  return  to  Lausanne,  the  hopes 
and  illusions  of  his  fellow-believers  were 
at  their  highest.  He  shared  them  to  the 
uttermost,  and  his  review  of  the  situation 
shows  how  easily  even  his  statesmanlike 
mind  was  deceived.  "  If  one  reflects  a 
little,"  he  wrote,  "  on  the  present  situa- 
tion of  European  affairs,  on  the  war  by 
which  for  some  years  the  Continent  has 
been  afllicted,  and  the  small  hope  of  see- 
ing peace  re-established,  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  future  events,  which  are  known 
to  God  alone,  probable  conjectures  may 
arise  of  our  enjoying  the  sort  of  toler- 
ance which  reigns  now,  longer  than 
might  have  been  looked  for."  He  took 
care,  however,  to  strengthen  the  outworks 
of  defence  ;  and  for  this  end  promoted 
the  organization  of  committees  in  the 
principal  towns  of  France  specially 
charged  with  giving  him  information  of 
current  events,  and  transmitting  his  di- 
rections to  the  faithful.  '•  I  shall  be,"  he 
said,  "the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines 
of  this  correspondence  will  terminate  ;  " 
and  for  this  end  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  permanent  committee  of  action 
at  Lausanne,  which  became  thenceforth 
for  the  Protestant  cause  an  effective  gov- 
erning body  such  as  Synods  and  Coun- 
cils Extraordinary  had  as  yet  failed  to 
constitute. 

"  The  year  1744  was  a  revelation,"  says 
M.  Hugues.  It  showed  the  orthodox 
party  to  what  unsuspected  strength  their 
victims  had  attained  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  crush  them.     To  rouse  Government 


to  more  active  measures,  false  rumours 
of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed 
were  now  spread  abroad.  It  was  said 
that  in  their  Desert  congregations  they 
sang  canticles  against  France  and  against 
the  King.  Louis  XV.  was  worked  upon 
to  issue  new  Edicts  of  Terror  ;  and  the 
persecution  of  1745  to  1752,  the  Gra7ide 
Persecution  as  it  was  called,  was  the  re- 
sult. 

Antoine  Court,  returning  to  Lausanne 
full  of  exultation  after  the  National  Synod 
of  1744,  refused  at  first  t5  give  up  his  illu- 
sions. When  he  could  no  longer  enter- 
tain them,  he  exhorted  his  fellow-students 
to  stand  firm,  and  at  every  price  to  con- 
tinue their  assemblies,  the  cessation  of 
which  would  le  just  the  triumph  their 
enemies  wished  for.  In  urging  this 
point,  he  had  to  oppose  an  opinion  which 
had  many  advocates  in  Switzerland.  To 
conciliate  the  authorities  by  discontinu- 
ing the  practice  of  public  worship,  was 
maintained  by  certain  writers  to  be  the 
safest  course  for  the  future  of  Protestant- 
ism. Court  entered  into  the  war  of  pam- 
phlets which  arose  on  the  occasion. 
After  a  momentary  panic  the  assemblies 
did  recommence  in  full  vigour,  though 
not  with  the  daring  publicity  of  1744. 
Night  surprises  by  the  troops,  abduction 
of  children,  mal-treatment  of  the  dead, 
imprisonment  of  men  and  women,  cap- 
ture and  execution  of  preachers  — all  the 
old  measures  set  in  again.  The  secta- 
rians steadfastly  abjured  the  use  of  arms, 
and  suffered.  Among  the  six  ministers 
who  sealed  their  faith  with  their  lives  at 
this  time  was  Jacques  Roger,  the  octo- 
genarian Apostle  of  Dauphind. 

When  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  to  be  negotiated,  Court  seized  the 
occasion  to  solicit  the  intervention  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Protestants,  but  it  was  in  vain.  As  at 
Utrecht,  their  interests  were  not  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  who  were  engaged  in  re-set- 
tling the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  ad- 
ditional severities  of  1752,  of  which  the 
abduction  of  their  children  was  a  salient 
feature,  at  last  worked  up  the  Protestants 
to  thoughts  of  emigration.  This  time 
Court  himself  counselled  it ;  and  he  cor- 
responded with  Duplan  and  with  Serce, 
the  agent  of  the  Irish  Emigration  Com- 
mittee, as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  it 
out.  The  emigration  to  Ireland  was  in- 
deed the  only  one  which  prospered  at 
this  time.  The  French  Government  took 
alarm  at  the  commencing  exodus  ;  placed 
guards  on   the  public  roads,  and  turned 
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many  wanderers  back.  Others  returned 
of  their  own  accord,  discouraged,  and 
hopeless  of  improving  their  condition. 
But  the  movement  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  authorities  to  pause  and  re- 
consider their  attitude.  A  treatise  just 
pubh'shed  by  Antoine  Court,  entitled  the 
Patriate  franqais  et  impartial,  had 
dwelt  on  the  miseries  endured  by  the  un- 
happy Protestants,  and  the  commencing 
emigration  was  a  commentary  upon  his 
statements,  the  force  of  which  was  not 
to  be  evaded.  At  this  time  the  contro- 
versy passed  into  a  phase  of  active  argu- 
mentation. The  King  was  beset  with 
supplications  and  "  apologies  "  from  the 
religionists.  Each  time  the  royal  soldiers 
took  the  field  against  their  assemblies, 
fresh  documents  were  put  forth.  An- 
toine Court  published  a  second  edition 
of  his  Patriate  in  1753,  and  in  1756  a  con- 
tinuation of  it,  dealing  especially  with  the 
question  of  civil  tolerance  of  the  sect, 
and  the  question  of  Protestant  marriages. 
The  argument  of  Court  and  the  other 
Protestant  apologists  was  as  thus  :  "  We 
are  three  millions  of  our  religion  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  we  do 
not  exist ;  we  are  treated  as  rebels.  We 
demand  a  civil  status  and  a  modus  Vi- 
vendi. Why  are  we  treated  as  enemies  of 
the  State,  and  outlawed  ?  We  are  peace- 
able civizens,  honest,  devoted  to  the 
King ;  we  possess  talent  and  fortune. 
We  are  the  bourgeoisie.  The  State  has 
suffered  much  from  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes;  it  suffers  from  it 
still.  That  measure  has  enriched  the 
enemies  of  France  at  the  expense  of 
France  itself.  Peaceful  as  Protestants 
may  now  be,  their  continued  submission 
under  persecution  cannot  be  guaranteed." 
The  same  year,  1756,  was  published  an 
important  work  by  M.  Rippert-Monclar, 
entitled  Md moire  thiologique  et  politique 
ail  sujet  des  7iiariages  clandestins  des 
Protestants  de  France.  The  author  was 
a  Catholic  gentleman,  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Aix  ;  and  his  treatise  af- 
fords a  very  significant  token  of  the  ad- 
vance that  the  principles  of  justice  and 
liberality  had  made  in  the  classes  behind 
the  clergy  and  the  Court  since  the  time 
when  the  last  edict  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
promulgated.  "According  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  this  kingdom,"  said  Mon- 
clar,  "  no  Protestants  exist  in  France. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  facts,  there 
are  more  than  three  millions  of  them. 
These  imaginary  beings  fill  the  towns, 
the  provinces,  the  country  districts  ;  and 
the  capital  city  of  the  realm  alone  con- 


tains more  than  sixty  thousand."  M. 
Hugues  observes  that  this  treatise  of 
Monclar's,  which  was  supposed  at  first  to 
proceed  from  a  Protestant  pen,  proved 
in  effect  the  medium  by  which  the  "  Prot- 
estant question "  was  placed  on  the 
"order  of  the  day  "for  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  practical  remedy  proposed 
by  the  writer  was  the  institution  of  civil 
marriages  for  members  of  the  Reformed 
rehgion  in  France,  analogous  to  the  prac- 
tice in  Holland ;  "  the  publication  of 
banns,  for  instance,  in  a  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  celebration  of  marriages 
before  the  magistrates."  "Is  it  safe," 
he  asked,  "  to  ill  treat  three  millions  of 
men  who  are  scattered  through  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  even  to  despoiling  them 
of  all  they  hold  dearest  in  the  world  — 
their  goods,  their  wives,  and  their  chil- 
dren ;  above  all,  when  it  is  conceded  that 
these  three  millions  are  all  faithful,  ser- 
viceable, nay,  even  indispensable  citi- 
zens ?  " 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  far  more  the 
pressure  of  the  danger  and  social  incon- 
venience caused  by  the  non-recognition 
of  their  civil  status,  than  the  application 
to  the  Protestants  of  the  abstract  princi- 
ples of  mental  freedom  now  working  in 
the  philosophical  ranks,  which  determined 
the  bent  of  public  opinion  in  their  favour. 
Men  of  State  and  men  of  law  felt  the 
evil,  and  knew  how  inadequate  military 
force  really  was  to  contend  with  it,  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  alienate  permanently 
so  important  a  section  of  the  population  ; 
and  but  for  the  vehemence  of  the  clergy, 
totally  unable  as  yet  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  persecution  would  doubtless 
have  ceased  some  decades  of  years  be- 
fore it  actually  did  cease.  As  it  is,  it 
sounds  like  an  anachronism  to  hear  of  an 
ordinance  issued  in  Guyenne  as  late  as 
October  15,  1760,  against  assemblies, 
baptisms,  and  marriages.  It  was  the 
last ;  the  standing  point  of  the  clergy 
had  been  undermined  ;  two  years  later 
took  place  the  judicial  tragedy  of  the 
Calas  family,  and  Voltaire's  spirited  in- 
tervention on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse.  The  case  of 
the  Calas'  turned  upon  a  question  of 
legal  procedure  primarily ;  but  it  in- 
volved the  interests  of  clerical  fanaticrsm 
in  its  immediate  issues  ;  and  the  triumph 
of  Voltaire  was  the  initiative  victory  of 
religious  toleration. 

Antoine  Court  died  at  Lausanne  in 
1760.  He  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  France  an  irre- 
versible fact.     If  the   number  of  three 
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millions,  at  which 
members,  was 
that  of  four  hundred  thousand,  suggested 
by  Romanist  statisticians,  was  probably 
at  least  as  far  removed  from  truth  on  the 
other  side.  Three  years  after  Court's 
death  the  number  of  pastors  amounted  to 
sixty-two  ;  of  proposa?tts,  to  thirty-five  ; 
of  students,  to  fifteen.  The  Seminary  of 
Lausanne  was  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  days  of  struggle  were  over. 
But  legally  the  ban  on  civil  rights  was 
still  in  force  ;  and  it  required  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  sagacious  statesmen  to 
get  it  removed.  Malesherbes  and  Rul- 
hi^res  took  the  matter  pertinaciously  in 
hand,  and  at  last,  in  1787,  Louis  XVI. 
issued  an  edict  which  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Protestant  community  in 
France,  and  granted  to  its  members  full 
civil  rights  as  connected  with  the  mar- 
riages and  baptisms  performed  after  their 
own  fashions.  Thus  was  finally  reversed 
and  contradicted  the  decree  laid  down  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1715.  Although  it  re- 
quired a  further  turn  of  the  political 
wheel  to  bring  Protestantism  to  a  com- 
plete level  with  Romanism  as  to  State 
recognition,  still  the  vital  change  was 
effected  by  this  law  of  Louis  XVI., 
passed  before  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  before  the  full  pressure 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  hereditary  traditions  of  royal 
and  clerical  autocracy.  A  Protestant, 
writing  under  the  Empire,  thus  describes 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  members 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  availed  them- 
selves of  the  relief  afforded  by  this 
measure  : 

There  might  be  seen  the  Reformed  hurrying 
in  crowds  to  the  judges  to  have  their  marriages 
and  the  births  of  their  children  registered.  In 
many  provinces  the  judges  were  obliged  to  go 
themselves  to  the  different  communes  of  their 
jurisdiction,  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  such 
great  crowds,  and  to  spare  Protestant  families 
the  expense  of  long  journeys.  In  many  cases 
old  men  registered  their  marriages  along  with 
those  of  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

M. 
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There  is  an  undeniable  fascination  in 
pastoral  music,  in  smock-frocks,  in  porch- 
es with  green  curtains  of  leaf  and  tendril 
to  shade  the  glare  of  the  summer's  day. 


These  pretty  old  villages,  whatever  their 
hidden  defects  may  be,  have  at  least  the 
innocent  charms  of  confiding  lattice, 
arched  elm-boughs,  and  babbling  stream- 
lets. Perhaps  the  clear  water  rushes  un- 
der a  wooden  bridge  washing  by  the  Doc- 
tor's garden  wall,  and  past  the  village 
green  (shady  with  its  ancient  elms,  be- 
neath which  the  children  play  and  the 
elders  stretch  their  tired  limbs),  and  then 
travels  on  into  green  summery  dells  of 
clematis  and  willow  light.  In  feudal 
countries  a  strong  castle  dominates  each 
nestling  hamlet  ;  here  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  place  is  the  Squire's  house  upon 
the  hill,  or  the  church  tower  with  its  flight 
of  birds  and  musical  old  clappers  sound- 
ing at  intervals  and  dunning  and  dinning 
the  villagers  to  their  wooden  prayers,  and 
the  Squire  and  the  Doctor  to  their  fusty 
baize  cushions. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Hayhurst  (a 
village  that  answers  as  well  to  this  de- 
scription as  any  other)  is  Crosslane  Sta- 
tion, where  the  train  stops  of  summer 
evenings.  When  you  alight  upon  the 
platform,  the  engine  starts  off  again,  and 
you  find  yourself  in  a  little  crowd  of  vil- 
lage folks,  market  carts,  and  baskets,  and 
wayfarers  already  beginning  to  disperse  : 
some  follow  the  road  that  runs  past  pas- 
turing slopes  where  the  flocks  are  wading  ; 
others  climb  the  stile  and  dip  into  clover 
fields  ;  one  little  cart  with  a  shabby  white 
horse  takes  a  contrary  road,  bleaker  and 
less  frequented.  It  pushes  under  a  rail- 
way-bridge, and  runs  by  flats  and  reedy 
marshes,  and  past  deserted  looking  farms 
towards  an  open  country,  where  willows 
start  into  line,  and  distant  downs  mark 
the  horizon,  and  far-away  villages  stand 
black  against  the  sky. 

The  boy  with  the  dark  eyes,  who  drives 
the  cart,  is  my  hero,  young  Hans  Lefe- 
vre  ;  that  low  house  by  the  common  is 
his  home  ;  and  the  distant  village  is  Fox- 
slip,  of  evil  reputation.  It  had  a  bad 
name  once  :  thieves  and  wicked  people 
were  supposed  to  live  there,  and  to  infest 
the  moor.  Many  stories  were  told  of  dark 
doings  at  the  dreary  little  inn,  which  still 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  common.  Un- 
til a  few  years  ago,  there  was  neither 
church  nor  school,  parson  nor  school- 
master, in  Foxslip  parish.  The  chief 
landowner  was  Farmer  Lefevre,  who,  it 
was  well  known,  had  no  money  to  give 
away  ;  he  had  bills  out,  people  said,  and 
was  hard  pressed  to  meet  them.  He  was 
a  flighty,  irreligious  sort  of  man.  He  did 
nothing  for  the  poor  ;  he  was  absorbed 
in  his  own  schemes.     He  scoffed  openly 
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at  the  High  Church  revivalisms  which 
were  going  on  at  Hayhurst  under  the 
Squire's  patronage.  On  Sundays,  when 
the  wind  blew  westward,  he  used  (so  it 
was  said)  to  go  out  shooting  crows  in 
church  time,  knowing  that  the  Squire 
could  hear  the  report  of  his  gun  as  he  sat 
in  his  pew,  and  Sir  George  Gorges  swore 
he  would  convict  him. 

Farmer  Lefevre  was  almost  always  in 
hot  water  with  one  person  and  another  ; 
with  the  Bishop,  whom  he  accused  of  ev- 
ery crime  of  which  a  bishop  is  capable  ; 
with  the  Squire,  with  whom  he  had  a 
standing  dispute  about  the  lease  of  his 
best  fields.  His  father  had  bought  them 
from  the  Squire's  father  years  before,  at 
a  time  when  old  Sir  George  was  in  urgent 
need  of  money.  I  say  bought,  but  the  old 
Squire  was  too  proud  to  convey  the  land 
to  a  stranger  absolutely.  He  had  granted 
a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  and  somehow 
or  other  the  lease  had  been  lost ;  but  the 
Farmer  declared  that  the  Squire  could 
produce  it  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so.  It 
was  certain  that  the  first  Sir  George  had 
received  a  good  sum  as  if  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his 
son  had  ever  asked  for  any  rent  since  the 
bargain  was  made  :  except  indeed  the  al- 
most nominal  sum  which  the  farmer  paid 
year  by  year.  Lefevre  had  also  quarrelled 
with  his  wife's  family.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had 
been  a  Miss  Hans,  and  made  an  unfortu- 
nate match,  her  relations  said  —  so  did 
not  she  — for  if  ever  two  people  were  hap- 
py together,  Farmer  Lefevre  and  his  wife 
were  happy  and  tenderly  united.  The 
Farmer,  although  somewhat  abrupt  in 
speech  and  manner  had  the  ways  of  a 
gentleman.  He  was  a  grandlooking  man  ; 
his  grandfather  had  come  over  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  from  him  he  had  inherited 
the  dark  eyes  and  pale  high-cut  aristo- 
cratic features,  that  might  have  belonged 
to  Squire  Gorges  himself  with  his  many 
quarterings  and  co-heiress  grandmothers 
and  great-aunts.  Young  Gorges,  the 
Squire's  son,  with  his  fat,  blonde,  Saxon 
face,  looked  far  more  like  a  farmer's  son 
than  did  Hans  Lefevre,  our  hero,  the  only 
child  of  this  rebellious  and  unpopular 
yeoman.  Everyone  had  a  stone  to  throw 
at  Farmer  Lefevre.  It  is  true  he  paid 
higher  wages  than  the  neighbouring  em- 
ployers ;  but  he  was  a  stern  master,  and 
■expected  a  cruel  day's  work.  He  was  so 
strong  himself,  he  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  feel  for  others.  He  was  absorbed 
in  his  selfish  money-making  schemes, 
people  said.  But  in  all  this  they  judged 
him  hardly ;  he  was  working  for  his  wife 
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and  his  son  and  for  the  people  who  spoke 
so  harshly  of  his  life.  He  was  draining 
and  planting  at  great  expense,  and  he  had 
borrowed  money  to  turn  a  feverish  marsh 
into  wholesome  crop-land.  He  vowed  he 
should  pay  himself  back  in  good  time, 
and  would  live  to  a  hundred  years,  if  only 
to  spite  Sir  George  ;  but  his  reckoning 
failed,  he  died  at  forty,  quite  suddenly, 
out  in  the  hayfield  one  day.  He  had  been 
helping  his  men  to  lift  a  great  stack  of 
straw,  and  he  must  have  strained  himself 
in  some  fatal  way,  for  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  heart  and  fell  back  in  the  sun.  And 
at  that  minute  the  farm  and  fields,  and  all 
his  hard  work  and  hard  savings,  went 
back  to  the  Squire  on  the  hill-side.  Sir 
George  insisted  that  the  lease  was  ended 
by  Farmer  Lefevre's  death,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  dispute  him.  Hans  was  but 
seventeen  ;  his  mother  was  no  match  for 
the  Squire,  crushed  as  she  was  by  her 
trouble.  A  great  shadow  of  sorrow  came 
into  the  little  farmhouse  —  a  passionate 
grief  uncontrolled,  sobbed  away  in  burn- 
ing tears.  Emelyn  Lefevre  was  an  im- 
pulsive woman;  in  her  own  pain  she 
forgot  how  cruelly  she  was  raking  the 
one  heart  that  yet  beat  for  her.  She 
clung  to  Hans,  who  said  nothing  as  he 
sat  pale  and  shivering  by  her  side,  softly 
stroking  her  burning  hands,  while  the 
poor  widow  poured  out  all  her  sorrow  and 
felt  relieved.  But  as  for  the  boy,  dearly 
as  he  loved  his  mother,  he  had  loved  his 
father  still  more,  and  this  death  sunk 
deep  into  his  soul  and  into  his  life.  He 
vowed  to  himself  to  win  back  his  inher- 
itance, but  for  the  present  he  could  do 
nothing  but  wait.  He  knew,  although  the 
others  had  not  known,  of  his  father's  gen- 
erous schemes  for  the  people  round 
about.  He  knew  all  that  the  Farmer  had 
had  at  heart,  and  the  future  that  he  had 
planned  when  the  lands  were  ready,  and 
the  people  had  learnt  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  in  honest  independence,  and  not  to 
receive  it  as  a  dole,  crumb  by  crumb. 
But  all  this  was  over  now :  the  cottage  (it 
scarcely  reached  the  dignity  of  a  farm- 
house) was  their  own  ;  but  the  fields  went 
back  to  the  Squire,  who  offered  no  com- 
pensation for  the  money  which  had  been 
sunk  upon  them.  Sir  George  liked  to 
square  his  accounts,  and  he  felt  that  he 
had  more  than  made  it  up  with  man  and 
with  his  conscience  when  he  built  the 
pretty  little  Gothic  church  at  Foxslip,  out 
of  the  very  first  year's  profit ;  he  also 
erected  the  schools  and  a  comfortable 
parsonage  for  his  second  son,  who  was 
just  married,  to  his  father's  content.    And 
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so  it  happened  that  a  parson  had  come  to  I  did.  She  never  guessed  how  much  he 
Foxslip,  and  a  pony-carriao^e  and  a  par- 
sonasje,  and  by  degrees  followed  a  pretty 
school-house, 'with  weather-cocks  and  an 
inviting  porch  open  to  the  road-side,  and 
so  it  came  about  that  Lady  Stella  teaches 
in  the  schools  daily,  and  helps  the  school- 
mistress with  her  influence  and  advice. 
And  the  children  come  regularly  in  the 
pretty  little  red  cloaks  Lady  Stella  has 
given  them,  and  Mr.  Gorges  being  a  man 
of  eloquence  and  enterprise,  the  devil  is 
supposed  to  be  exorcised  from  Foxslip. 
Some  people  say  that  being  ousted  in  one 
place,  he  has  crossed  the  common  and 
taken  up  his  abode  at  Hayhurst,  hard  by 
among  the  elms  and  pastures ;  we  all 
know  that  he  is  said  to  patronize  railways, 
and  Hayhurst  is  nearer  the  station,  and 


suffered,  nor  that  his  nerves  had  received 
a  shock  which  he  did  not  recover  for 
some  years.  He  grew  taller  and  leaner 
every  day,  his  eyes  looked  dark  and 
troubled  ;  people  and  things  in  general 
seemed  to  jar  upon  him.  He  tried  to  at- 
tend to  the  farm,  but  he  soon  saw  that  it 
could  not  pay,  and  his  interest  failed  day 
by  day.  His  nights  were  disturbed,  and 
it  required  all  the  self-control  he  was  ca- 
pable of  to  go  on  as  usual.  Mrs.  Lefevre 
suspected  nothing ;  and  yet  she  was  a 
loving-hearted  woman  ;  she  would  have 
done  anything  in  the  world  for  Hans  ex- 
cept leave  him  in  peace  —  that  indeed 
would  have  been  against  her  nature  — 
and  while  blaming  her  let  us  remember 
that  Emelyn  Lefevre  had  as  much  a  right 


more    convenient   in    many  ways.     Also  j  to  talk  as  Hans  had  to  be  silent.     I  ven- 
"  The  Green  Ladders  "  public  house,  with  I  ture  to  put  in  this  plea,  though  I  know  it 


its  lattice  windows  and  shining  oaken  bar, 
is  a  far  more  cheerful  place  than  the 
dreary  little  "  Blue  Lion  "  at  P^oxslip. 

II. 
Some  foolish  people  let  their  lamps  go 
out  for  want  of  tending,  but  there  are  oth- 
ers who  choke  theirs  with  too  much  oil, 
or  who  snuff  them  out  nervously  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  light  is  most  want- 
ed. Mrs.  Lefevre  was  one  of  these  :  an 
incomplete  woman,  active,  impatient,  in- 
capable, with  a  curious  power  of  rising  to 
the  occasion  and  lifting  herself  out  of 
difficulties  (probably  because  she  did  not 
realize  them  fully),  which  might  have 
overwhelmed  a  less  sanguine  nature.  For 
many  of  these  difficulties  she  had  only 
herself  to  blame,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  she  did  this  unsparingly,  making 
matters  only  worse  for  poor  Han.s  by  her 
fits  of  remorse,  each  of  which  generally 
lasted  until  she  had  something  new  to  la- 
ment over  —  the  Squire's  shabby  con- 
duct, and  her  relations'  unkindness,  and 
the  price  of  coals,  Hans'  idleness,  and  his 
indifference  about  a  profession,  and  her 
own  incapacity.  Why  was  she  only  a 
woman  ?  And  then  she  would  look  about 
through  her  tears  to  see  what  was  to  be 
done  next.  Very  often  it  would  have 
been  far  better  if  she  had  done  nothing  at 
all,  but  that  was  not  in  her  nature.  Hans 
could  give  her  no  advice.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  world,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  sort  of  stupid  dream  for  some  time 
after  his  father's  death.  His  mother  wor- 
ried at  life,  and  found  a  mysterious 
comfort  in  the  process,  but  the  boy  had 
inherited  his  father's  reserve.  He  could 
not  put  words  to  feelings  as  his  mother 
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IS  not  a  popular  opinion. 

One  resource  young  Lefevre  had,  al- 
though his  mother  did  her  best  to  inter- 
fere with  it :  he  was  very  fond  of  reading. 
He  would  sit  contentedly  hour  after  hour, 
poring  over  his  father's  old  books.  Mrs. 
Lefevre  was  proud  of  his  application,  but 
still  more  annoyed  by  his  supineness  at 
his  age  —  nearly  nineteen  —  and  doing 
nothing  for  himself.  Even  Mrs.  Plaskett 
had  remarked 

"  Mother,  how  can  you  !  "  said  poor 
Hans,  turning  very  red,  and  burying  his 
face  in  the  book  again. 

Mrs.  Plaskett  was  the  grocer's  retired 
mother,  from  Hayhurst,  a  good  old  crea- 
ture, with  a  lame  leg  and  a  pony-carriage, 
who  was  glad  to  do  anybody's  errands. 
She  came  over  next  day  with  a  petition 
from  her  niece,  the  housekeeper  at  the 
Hall.  "  Five  pound  of  fresh  butter,  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  if  yo'  can  do  it,  and  any  eggs  ye 
can  spare.  Lady  Gorges'  hens  be  not 
a-layin',  and  the  bride  is  expectit  to  din- 
ner. She  is  to  stay  up  to  Stonnymore 
till  her  own  house  is  ready,  pretty  dear. 
Miss  Gorges  do  seem  as  pleased  as  her 
brother  a'most,  so  my  niece  tells  me  ; 
they  are  nigh  of  a  hage  ;  the  two  young 
ladies  and  Miss  Gorges  must  be  dulLo' 
times.  'Tis  a  dull  house  —  Susy  do  feel 
it  so,  and  talks  o'  bettering  hersel'.  Sir 
George  he  were  alius  a  fault-finder.  My 
Sammy  tells  me  as  how  they  calls  him 
the  Hogre  at  the  '  Green  Ladders.'  'Tis 
that  Tom  Parker,  Fll  be  bound.  Mrs. 
Millard  should  set  her  face  against  such 
rudeness.  But  ye  seem  busy  to-day, 
ma'am,  and  put  about ;  shall  I  come  back 
again.'*" 

"  No,  I  am   not  more   busy  now  than 
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usual,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  looking  up  and 
down,  "but  I  cannot  trust  that  girl  of 
mine  to  do  a  thing,  and  I  have  been  run- 
ning everywhere  for  Hodgetts.  There  is 
soniething  wrong  in  the  cow-house  with 
the  calf." 

'•  Is  not  that  Mr.  Hans  under  the  hoak 
tree  ?  why  doan't  ye  send  him  to  see  to  the 
poor  beast?"  said  Mrs.  Plaskett.  "I 
took  a  good  look  at  him  as  I  passed.  I 
didn't  know  him,  ma'am.  He  will  be  as 
foine  a  man  as  his  father  befoar  long  — 
woo-a.  Jinny." 

Poor  Mrs.  Lefevre's  eyes  filled  up. 
"  He  will  never  be  what  his  father  was," 
she  said  despondingly,  as  she  turned  to 
go  into  the  house. 

"  Eh  !  poor  soul,  I  can  feel  for  ye,"  said 
Mrs.  Plaskett,  shaking  her  black  silk 
bonnet.  "  An'  yet  I  have  been  doubly 
blessed  in  Tommas  and  Sammy  too,  but 
I  fear  yon  lad  an'  his  books  is  no  great 
Stan'  by." 

"  My  son  is  all  I  could  possibly  wish," 
said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  some  dignity,  and 
she  went  off,  not  without  some  misgiv- 
ings, to  look  for  the  eggs.  Mrs.  Lefevre 
had  no  false  shame,  and  disposed  of  her 
eggs  and  butter  with  perfect  self-posses- 
sion to  the  people  round  about.  Neither 
she  nor  they  ever  forgot  that  she  was  a 
lady  born,  and  she  might  have  sold  ten 
times  the  amount  of  farm-produce  with- 
out loss  of  prestige.  But,  alas,  the  hens, 
uninfluenced  by  proud  descent,  forgot  to 
lay  for  days  together.  Something  seemed 
wrong  in  the  hen-house,  and  indeed  the 
whole  farm  seemed  to  be  dwindling  and 
vanishing  away.  Hodgetts,  the  farm- 
servant,  was  not  clever  with  cattle.  Mrs. 
Lefevre  sometimes  suspected  his  honesty. 
.Betty,  the  girl,  was  also  more  stupid 
,than  any  one  could  have  believed  who 
.had  not  seen  her  ways.  If  matters  did 
not  mend  they  would  never  be  able  to 
live  there,  and  what  was  to  happen  to 
,them  then  ?  Mrs.  Lefevre,  going  into 
her  dairy,  found  that  the  eggs  had  been 
mixed,  that  the  butter  was  not  set,  nor 
the  milk-pans  washed  out,  and  Betty  was 
discovered  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  pair  of  new  boots  with  heels, 
the  dream  of  months  past.  Mrs.  Plaskett 
had  to  drive  off  without  her  complement 
of  eggs,  and  Mrs.  Lefevre,  vexed,  and 
flushed,  and  worried,  walked  across  the 
field  to  the  shady  oak,  underneath  which 
Jack  was  lying. 

"Jack,  where  is  Hodgetts  —  what  are 
you  at)Out  ?  Do  go  and  see  to  the  calf. 
.How  can  I  do  everything  while  you  lie 
Ihere  at  your  ease  ?     It  is  my  own  fault,  I 


know.  I  have  indulged  you  and  spoilt 
you,  and  now  you  think  of  nothing  but 
your  idle  pleasure  —  Mill  on  Liberty  — • 
what  are  you  reading  1  What  good  v/ill 
it  do  you  1  How  can  you  spend  your 
time  on  all  this  rubbish  1  I  know  I  do 
not  do  my  duty  by  you,  but  I  do  think 
you  might  try  to  be  more  of  a  comfort  to 

—  to ."     Poor    Mrs.    Lefevre    burst 

into  tears. 

Hans  looked  very  red.  "  I  came  here 
to  get  out  of  Mrs.  Plaskett's  way.  I'll 
go  and  see  to  the  calf,  mother.  I'm  very 
sorry." 

"  Yes,  dear,  do  go,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Le- 
fevre. "  Oh,  that  your  father  were  here  ; 
I  cannot  remember  what  he  used  to  give 
the  cattle.  I  forget  everything,  and  per- 
haps it  is  as  well  that  I  should  forget. 
Oh,  what  a  life  this  is  !  "  The  poor  soul 
leant  against  the  tree  sobbing  bitterly. 
Life  was  only  Emelyn  Lefevre  for  her  as 
she  stood  there  in  her  black  dress,  with 
her  widow's  cap  falling  off.  Life  is  only 
ourselves  over  and  over  again.  It  is  you, 
for  you,  and  me  for  me  —  our  own  per- 
ceptions meeting  us  again  and  again. 
Life  was  Hans  Lefevre  for  the  young  fel- 
low striding  off  on  his  way  to  the  stable  ; 
a  young  world,  troubled,  rebellious,  full  of 
tender  sympathy  ;  apathetic,  at  times, 
but  only  at  times  :  "it  was  also  moved  by 
many  a  generous,  yet  silent,  determina- 
tion and  youthful  impulse.  Hans  pos- 
sessed a  certain  sense  of  self-respect  and 
reliance,  in  which  his  mother  was  want- 
ing :  her  very  humility  of  temper  was 
against  her  happiness.  She  was  a  good 
woman,  conscious  of  failure  —  not  the  less 
conscious  of  it  because  she  had  really 
tried  to  do  her  duty. 

III. 

The  poor  little  calf  gave  a  gasp  and 
died,  and  Mrs.  Lefevre,  bursting  into  fresh 
tears,  once  more  began  to  lament  her 
husband's  death  and  her  hard  fate.  "  He 
might  have  saved  the  poor  thing,"  she 
said.  "  Hans  !  the  farrier  says  that  bot- 
tle of  brandy  was  the  worst  thing  we 
could  have  tried,  but  one  had  to  try 
something,  and  Hodgetts  is  so  dull,  and 
indeed  I  meant  for  the  best." 

"  Of  course  you  did,  mother,"  said  her 
son,  trying  to  comfort  her,  for  he  saw  she 
was  in  real  distress.  "  Everybody  loses 
a  calf  now  and  then." 

"  Only  we  can't  afford  to  lose  a  calf, 
and  other  people  can,"  sobbed  poor  Mrs. 
Lefevre  ;  "  listen  to  that  poor  cow  bel- 
lowing, and  Sir  George's  agent  wanted  to 
buy  them  both  only  last    week.     Why 
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didn't  I  let  them  go,  only  I  could  not  bear 
to  have  dealings  with  that  man  ?  There 
is  Patch  coming  for  that  money  to-mor- 
row, and  Hodgetts'  wages  are  due,  and  . 
.  .  "  Hans  put  his  arm  round  her  and 
pulled  her  out  of  the  stable  into  the  little 
orchard,  where  the  apple-trees  and  the 
sunset  were  making  a  glow  overhead, 
and  the  flowers  and  green  and  fallen 
twigs,  and  the  tangle  of  daisies  and 
bright-headed  buttercups,  were  soft  under 
poor  Emelyn's  footsteps.  She  trod  heav- 
ily, as  desponding  people  do,  while  Hans, 
looking  down  into  her  tear-stained  face, 
was  thinking  how  he  could  help  her  best : 
she  had  no  one  else  to  take  care  of  her. 
It  only  he  could  get  work  !  Their  farming 
was  utter  delusion,  and  could  never  be 
anything  else.  If  his  mother  had  but 
agreed  long  ago  to  give  it  all  up,  it  would 
have  been  the  better  for  them  both,  and 
so  he  tried  to  tell  her  as  soon  as  she 
could  listen  to  him.  "  I  have  calculated 
it  all  over  and  over  again,"  he  said.  "  We 
could  make  it  pay  still  if  we  had  the 
marsh  fields  that  Sir  George  has  robbed 
us  of,  but  without  the  land  it  is  impossi- 
ble. Look  here,  mother,"  and  he  would 
have  showed  her  a  paper.  "  No,  no,  I 
can't  understand  —  I  don't  want  to  see," 
cried  Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  sudden  exasper- 
ation. "  It  is  all  Sir  George's  wicked- 
ness. It  would  not  matter  so  much  if 
only  one  could  trust  to  Hodgetts  and 
Betty  ;  do  what  you  like,  dear,  anything, 
anything,  what  do  I  care  so  long  as  you 
are  happy.'"'  and  bursting  into  tears 
once  more,  she  ran  into  the  house  and 
closed  the  door  behind  her.  Poor  Hans 
went  and  leant  over  the  paling,  feeling 
anything  but  happy,  and  staring  at  his 
own  calculations. 

Farming  !  he  hated  it.  "  It  is  a  sort  of 
slave-driving,"  thought  the  young  fellow, 
"for  those  who  can't  afford  to  pay  for 
their  own  conscience."  If  only  he  could 
get  other  work.  They  could  certainly 
sell  the  live  stock  and  pay  their  debts 
and  have  enough  over  to  look  about. 
The  cottage  was  their  own,  they  might 
dismiss  the  servants.  There  were  grave 
suspicions  against  Hodgett  '  honesty. 
"  His  honesty  !  "  thought  Hans  bitterly, 
"on  twelve  shillings  a  week,  with  ten 
children  and  a  sickly  wife.  Suppose  he 
does  steal  the  eggs  !  Doesn't  Sir  George 
steal  other  people's  property,  with  his 
twelve  thousand  a  year  ?  Will  he  have 
to  answer  for  Hodgetts'  ill-doings  as  well 
as  his  own  ?  Not  he.  He  is  driving  us 
from  our  home,  but  no  one  will  blame 
him."     Hans,  in  a  fury,  crumpled  up  the 


paper  in  his  hand  and  tossed  it  far  over 
i  the  hedge.  It  fell  at  the  feet  of  a  woman 
j  who  v/as  trudging  out  a-field  with  a  child 
crying  at  her  skirt,  but  she  did  not  stoop 
I  to  pick  it  up.  Presently  an  old  man  bent 
double  came  slowly  crawling  along  with  a 
load  of  stones.  He  saw  it  gleam  in  the 
sunset,  took  it  up,  smoothed  it  out,  turned 
I  it  over  and  put  it  down  again.  Hans 
meanwhile  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
little  box  walk.  He  had  dwelt  upon  the 
wrongs  of  life  until  sometimes  all  the 
goodness  and  peace  in  the  world  seemed 
poisoned  away.  Tom  Parker,  his  con- 
fidant down  at  the  village,  was  more 
philosophical :  "  It  ain't  no  good  fret- 
ting," he  said  ;  "  look  at  me  1  While 
such  people  as  that  are  in  power  and 
lord  it  over  our  'eads,  nothing  can  be 
done.  But  wait  a  bit  —  see  if  we  don't 
get  our  turn  ;  let  them  go  a  little  farther 
and  they  will  over-reach  themselves,  see 
if  they  don't  —  mark  my  words."  Tom 
Parker  was  very  proud  of  his  words,  and 
was  always  calling  upon  Hans  to  mark 
them.  Before  long  he  hoped  to  have  a 
wider  audience.  The  other  did  not  quite 
follow  all  his  mysterious  hints,  and  could 
not  wait  to  be  indignant  until  his  feelings 
should  be  paid  by  the  column,  as  Tom 
assured  him  the  Excelsior  was  prepared 
to  do.  (The  Excelsior  vfdiS  a  forthcoming 
organ,  a  voice  for  Tom  Parker.  It  was  a 
weekly  newspaper  that  was  to  put  every- 
thing straight :  it  Was  only  waiting  for 
the  necessary  funds  to  commence  its 
triumphant  career  under  the  editorship 
of  William  Butcher,  the  well-known  agi- 
tator.) What  was  a  newspaper  more  or 
less  to  Hans  ?  He  was  in  a  rage,  as 
many  a  boy  and  girl  has  been  before  him, 
because  they  cannot  command  the  things 
of  life,  because  other  minds,  schemes, 
injustices  run  their  course,  and  they  can 
no  more  stop  them  than  they  can  stop  a 
miasma  or  poisonous  vapour  from  spread- 
ing when  once  it  has  risen.  But  Hans 
forgot  that  injustice  cannot  exist  without 
justice,  that  there  are  good  things  and 
good  people  thinking  and  doing  their 
best,  as  well  as  bad  ones  at  their  worst. 
Life  would  be  sad  indeed  if  we  did  not 
look  sometimes  beyond  ourselves  and 
our  narrow  ken.  Here  is  one  who  made 
an  effort  and  mourns  himself  a  failure  ; 
here  is  another  who  unconsciously  acts 
upon  the  first  man's  effort  and  counts 
himself  successful. 

As  Hans  leaned  his  disconsolate  elbows 
upon  his  garden  gate,  he  suddenly  heard 
an  unusual  sound  coming  upon  the  soft 
gusts  of  the  evening  breeze.    Was  it  a 
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charm — v;as  it  a  shepherd  piping  his 
flock  r*  It  was  only  a  woman's  voice, 
softly  chaunting  a  sort  of  wild  singing- 
tunej  that  shrilled  and  vibrated.  The 
pathetic  voice  seemed  to  touch  him 
curiously.  He  had  never  in  his  life  heard 
anything  so  strange  and  so  sweet.  Then 
he'  saw  two  ladies  come  slowly  walking 
along  by  the  fragrant  hedge  that  skirted 
the  garden.  One  of  them  had  pulled 
some  of  the  wild  roses  that  grew  by  the 
corner  yew-tree  —  the  other  held  her  hat 
in  her  hand,  and  had  turned  her  face  to 
meet  the  sweet  gorse  and  clover-scented 
breezes  from  across  the  conlmon.  There 
she  stood,  a  sun-lit  nymph,  dressed  in 
that  pale  Japanese  silk  which  ladies  have 
worn  of  late  years.  She  sang  a  few  notes 
more,  then  she  looked  round,  and  stopped 
short.  "Don't  let  us  go  on;  there  is 
that  man  looking  over  his  gate,  Papa 
dislikes  him  so  much."  She  spoke  in  a 
clear  and  vibrating  voice  ;  it  was  very 
low,  but  there  was  almost  a  metallic  ring 
in  its  distinctness  as  it  reached  Hans' 
quick  ears  ;  her  companion  answered, 
but  Hans  did  not  care  to  listen,  and  with 
one  steady  look,  he  walked  away  from 
the  gate,  rather  to  the  ladies'  consterna- 
tion. 

"He  must  have  heard  me  —  did  you 
see  how  he  looked  ?  Oh,  Stella,  what 
shall  I  do?" 

"  I  daresay  it  was  chance,"  said  the 
other  consolingly,  as  she  turned  away. 
"  You  have  dropped  a  paper,  Lina,"  she 
continued,  pointing  with  the  rose-branch. 

The  lady  called  Lina  looked  down, 
stooped  and  picked  the  paper  up  and 
turned  it  over.  "  It  is  very  like  my  writ- 
ing," she  said. 

On  one  side  were  some  calculations, 
wages,  wear  and  tear  so  much,  net  bal- 
ance—  50/.  deficit.  Then  a  scrap  of 
poetry,  copied  from  some  book  — 

O  end  to  which  our  currents  tend,  inevitable 
sea. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  said  the  young 
lady,  walking  on  with  the  paper  in  her 
hand  ;  "here  is  some  more  poetry  ;  "  and 
then  in  that  curious  low  voice  of  hers  she 
began  reading  some  lines  that  poor  Hans 
had  written  down,  though  he  had  cer- 
t.-iinly  never  meant  any  one,  except  per- 
haps Tom  Parker,  to  see  them,  least  of 
all  Lina  Gorges,  the  golden  lady  in  the 
sunset  lane.  She  grew  paler  and  paler 
as  she  read  on.  The  verses  were  a  tirade 
against  her  father,  supposed  to  be  spoken 
by  the  guilty  Hodgetts. 

They  were  written   in  the   Hodgetts' 


dialect,  and  contained  a  poor  man's  re- 
monstrance, very  simply  worded,  but  uot 
the  less  telling  for  that.  It  was  a  rough 
imitation  of  the  work  of  the  great  master- 
hand  of  our  own  time.  Hans  had  called 
his  doggerel  "A  Mid-land  Labourer," 
and  the  metre  was  that  of  the  Northern 
Farmer. 

Hodgetts  told  his  own  story  and  his 
troubles,  and  appealed  to  the  great  land- 
lord to  be  content  with  all  that  he  had 
already  devoured  —  their  daily  bread, 
their  strength,  their  own  and  their  chil- 
dren's independence.  He  had  reaped 
where  he  had  not  sown.  Had  he  not 
taken  the  Farmer's  own,  and  mulcted  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  ?  Would  he 
not  spare  the  common  and  the  elm-trees 
that  people  said  he  was  now  about  to  en- 
close ?  Apolhna's  hands  were  trembling 
long  before  this  ;  her  heart  was  beating 
with  passionate  indignation.  She  could 
read  no  more.  "  How  dare  he  ;  how 
dare  he  ! "  she  cried,  panting  with  sud- 
den furious  emotion.  "  My  father  take 
what  was  not  his  ?  My  father  take  an- 
other man's  property.?  Stella,  you  do 
not  believe  these  cruel,  slanderous  lies  ? 
It  is  a  wicked  lie.     It  is  a  mistake  —  it  is 

"     Her  voice  suddenly  failed,  and 

Lady  Stella  looking  up,  saw  that  her  face 
was  crimson,  and  that  her  head  was 
hanging,  and  that  great  tears,  like  slow 
rain-drops  in  a  thunder-storm,  were  fall- 
ing from  her  eyes.  Something  had 
changed  her  ;  all  the  fire  was  gone  ;  all 
the  anger.  "  We  must  send  this  back," 
she  said  in  an  altered  voice,  that  sounded 
faint  and  toneless  somehow.  "  Stella, 
will  you  see  that  young  man  ?  Will  you 
give  it  to  him  ?  I  cannot.  Tell  hini  to 
destroy  it  —  never  to  let  any  one  see 
those  cruel  words."  They  met  Sir 
George  at  the  park  gate.  He  chucked 
his  daughter  under  the  chin,  but  she  only 
fixed  her  strange  grey  eyes  upon  him 
without  smiling,  and  looked  steadily  into 
his  face. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  child  ?  " 
said  he.  "  Come  home.  Mr.  Crockett  is 
here.     I  brought  him  back  to  dinner." 

Lina  gave  a  little  shudder,  but  did  not 
answer. 

IV. 

How  shall  I  describe  Sir  George's 
daughter  ?  She  herself  was  somehow 
puzzled  to  find  herself  so  unlike  her  home, 
her  education,  her  father  and  mother. 
Where  had  she  come  from  ?  P'rom 
which  of  the  framed  grandmothers  had 
she  inherited  her  peculiar  organization  ? 
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They  had  not  been  chary  of  their  gifts. 
One  had  given  her  her  name :  a  legacy 
for  which  Apollina  Gorges  was  by  no 
means  grateful.  She  called  herself  Lina, 
and  made  the  best  of  it  ;  another  had 
bestowed  upon  her  her  beautiful  golden 
hair.  A  third  had  bequeathed  her  beauti- 
ful hands  and  arms,  and  a  harp  and  a 
voice  of  rarest  and  sweetest  quality,  al- 
though it  had  the  peculiarity  that  some 
notes  were  almost  entirely  missing. 
Lina  could  not  consequently  sing  all 
sorts  of  music,  Scotch  and  Irish  melodies 
suited  her  best.  This  beautiful  creature 
stood  somewhat  above  the  usual  height 
of  women.  She  was  slight  and  straight. 
Even  in  the  days  of  crinoline  she  never 
gave  in  to  the  fashion.  Her  clothes  used 
to  fall  in  long  folds  to  the  ground.  She 
had  regular  features  :  some  people  said 
they  were  inanimate,  and  reproached  her 
with  being  stiff  and  motionless,  and  also 
with  having  one  shoulder  a  little  higher 
than  the  other  and  a  head  too  small  for 
her  body.  But  say  what  they  would, 
they  could  not  deny  her  beauty  ;  she  her- 
self did  not  care  for  her  own  good  looks, 
but  she  was  pleased  with  her  beautiful 
hands  and  feet,  and  her  serenity  was  not 
above  being  tempted  by  smart  little  slip- 
pers embroidered  in  gold,  and  quite  un- 
suitable for  anything  but  the  glass  cases 
in  which  the  shoemaker  kept  them. 
Those  who  called  her  stiff  did  not  know 
her,  for  she  was  one  of  those  shy,  but 
responsive  people,  who  do  not  make  ad- 
vances ;  she  was  spirited,  with  a  touch 
of  melancholy :  sometimes  silent  for 
hours  together,  sometimes  suddenly  ex- 
cited. A  word  was  almost  enough  ;  she 
would  respond  to  a  touch,  as  people  say. 
It  was  a  nervous  and  highly-strung  na- 
ture, too  impressionable  for  its  own  hap- 
piness in  life.  At  times  Miss  Gorges 
seemed  to  wrap  herself  up  in  an  outer 
case  of  abstraction.  Very  impression- 
able people  are  obliged  sometimes  in 
self-defence  to  oppose  some  sort  of  ar-  \ 
mour  to  the  encroachments  of  too  excit- 
able feelings,  and  abstraction  comes  in 
the  place  of  other  qualities  to  give  rest  to 
exhausted  nature.  Lina  was  not  perfect 
I  must  admit  ;  she  was  cross  sometimes, 
and  very  sensitive  to  the  changes  of 
weather  ;  she  was  obstinate  with  all  her 
sensibility,  and  would  harp  upon  one 
idea ;  a  storm  set  her  quivering  and 
almost  beside  herself ;  even  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain  would  put  her  nerves  ajar,  and 
untune  her  for  several  hours.  She  was 
not  very  active  in  her  habits  ;  her  father 
would  have  liked  her  to  show  more  taste 


for  country  pursuits,  but  she  rarely  went 
beyond  her  pretty  morning-room  or  her 
wood  on  the  lawn  outside.  This  walk 
with  her  sister  was  a  very  exceptional 
event,  only  Lady  Stella  could  have 
brought  her  so  far  from  home.  Lina  did 
not  seem  very  happy.  She  was  not  so 
happy  as  she  ought  to  have  been,  but 
then  it  was  the  habit  of  the  house  to  be 
silent  and  constrained,  especially  in  Sir 
George's  presence,  and  Lina  had  lived 
there  for  twenty  years,  and  had  learnt  the 
habit.  Lady  Gorges  set  the  example. 
She  was  afraid  of  her  husband  ;  even  for 
her  children's  sake  she  had  never  at- 
tempted to  hold  her  own  with  him,  and 
if  people  weakly  give  in  time  after  time, 
deceiving  themselves  and  their  own  in- 
clinations, acting  long-continued  and 
tacit  lies  against  their  own  natural  im- 
pulses, nature  revenges  herself  upon 
them  in  one  way  or  ano4;her.  Lady 
Gorges  had  shrunk  from  righteous  battle  ; 
now  she  was  a  sad  and  spiritless  woman  ; 
her  life  was  one  terror  ;  her  husband  had 
some  curious  influence  over  her  which 
seemed  to  paralyze  the  poor  thing  :  she 
would  start  and  tremble  when  he  spoke 
to  her  suddenly.  She  was  a  pale,  stout 
woman,  with  fair  hair,  and  some  remains 
of  beauty  still.  Harold,  her  second  son, 
resembled  her.  He  was  her  favourite 
child  ;  Jasper,  the  eldest,  looked  too  like 
his  father  for  the  poor  lady  to  feel  quite 
at  ease  in  his  company.  Lina  also 
greatly  preferred  Harold  to  her  eldest 
brother  ;  she  was  not  a  little  excited  when 
she  heard  of  his  engagement.  And  the 
very  first  day  that  her  brother's  wife  came 
in  smiling,  all  through  the  great  folding 
drawing-room  doors,  Lina  was  very  sure 
that  she  should  love  her  sister-in-law. 

As  for  Lady  Stella,  she  was  a  happy 
woman,  people  said  ;  there  were  few  who 
did  not  love  her.  She  was  brown-eyed^ 
russet-haired,  tall  and  slender.  She  was 
something  like  a  Raphael  lady,  who  is,  I 
believe,  at  this  very  minute  hanging  to  a 
nail  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  but  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  placid  'looks  of  that 
serene  Madonna,  the  Englishwoman  had 
far  more  animation  and  interest  in  her 
expression.  She  seemed  to  be  able  to 
bear  with  life  gently,  and  yet  to  hold 
firmly  withal  to  what  she  had  once  deter- 
mined —  she  had  that  pearly  manner 
some  women  have,  a  tender  grace,  and  a 
certain  charm  of  gentle  confidence  in 
her  destiny  that  won  all  those  whom  she 
chose  to  elect  to  her  friendship.  Poor 
Apollina  Gorges  often  envied  her  in  a 
responsive,  admiring  sort  of  way.     Most 
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of  all  she  envied  her  perhaps  for  the  ease 
with  which  she  held  her  own  in  the  home 
where  poor  Lina  herself  had  little  power 
of  so  doing.  Lady  Stella  was  younger 
than  Miss  Gorges,  but  she  came  of  a 
large  and  united  family.  Brothers  and 
sisters,  and  sympathies  of  warm  friends, 
often  stand  in  the  place  of  years  of  expe- 
rience, and  give  the  confidence  that  oth- 


Beyond  the  coppice  here  and  there  where 
the  branches  broke  asunder,  sweet  tu- 
mults of  delicate  shadowy  hills  were  flow- 
ing, gleams  of  light  cloud,  the  pine-tops 
and  the  nut-leaves  rustled,  voices  of 
birds,  of  insects,  or  streamlets  broke  the 
silence,  tinklings  from  the  flocks  a-field, 
whistlings  of  crickets. 

The  wordless  distraction  was  very 
ers  only  gain  with  age.  Lady  Stella  knew  grateful  to  Hans  as  he  came  striding 
far  more  of  the  world  outside  Stoneymoor  along  the  narrow  pathway,  crushing  the 
park  gates  than  did  poor  Miss  Gorges  at  leaves  and  driving  occasional  fir-cones 
the  time  when  those  gates  opened  wide  to  before  him.  He  had  been  to  the  agent, 
welcome    the   sunshiny  bride  to  her  hus-   and  had  sold  his  poor  cow  and  the  white 


band's   home  —  so  for  want  of  a  better 
word  he  called  it. 

Lady  Stella  brought  a  good  portion  of 
brightness  and  sweet  temper,  but  not  j 
much  beside.  Mr.  Gorges  was  not  un- 1 
grateful  for  this  pleasant  dowry.  He  was  : 
surprised  and  enchanted  by  the  way  in  i 
which  she  took  her  place,  meeting  his  fa- ' 
ther's  gloomy  authorit}^  his  mother's  | 
silence  and  coldness,  and  Apollina's  alter- 


pony,  and  he  was  disconsolately  turning 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  thinking  of 
the  agent's  disagreeable  sneer  as  he  had 
handed  it  over,  of  his  mother's  reluctance, 
of  trouble  a-head,  of  the  squirrels  up  in 
the  trees.  Hans  was  young  enough  to 
be  able  to  think  of  the  squirrels  as  well 
as  of  his  cares.  We  older  people,  I  think, 
make  a  mistake  in  thinking  care  more 
sensible  and  important  than  it  really  is. 


nate  reserves  and  outpourings  with  per- 1  We  let  the  squirrels  leap  by  unnoticed. 


feet  sweetness  and  a  courage  he  had 
never  attained  to.  If  Lady  Stella's  cour- 
age failed  her  in  the  first  days  of  her 
stay  at  Stoneymoor  Court  no  one  ever 
knew  it,  except  perhaps  Lady  Mary,  her 
confidante,  an  invalid  sister,  who  had  long 
been  established  as  the  family  prescriber 
and  sympathizer.  Sir  George  was  a  bully 
by  nature.  What  else  could  he  be,  with 
his  fierce  eyebrows,  his  thin  lips,  tightly 
drawn  over  a  set  of  gleaming  false  teeth, 
and  his  tendency  to  suppressed  gout  ? 
Nobody  had  ever  said  "  No "  to  him. 
The  first  time  that  Lady  Stella  contra- 
dicted him,  with  one  of' her  pretty  little 
smiles,  there  was  a  sudden  terror  and 
silence  in  the  room.  Lady  Gorges  gave 
one  scared  glance  at  the  butler,  in  her 
confusion.  Sir  George,  who  was  crunch- 
ing a  lark,  gulped  the  little  creature, 
bones  and  all.  in  surprise.  Lady  Stella 
went  on  as  if  she  noticed  nothing,  looked 
up  at  him  with  those  clear  eyes  of  hers. 
"  I  tliink  Harold  ought  to  investigate  the 
subject,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  Bridges  came 
down  to  my  father's  village,  and  I  know 
my  father  attended  the  meeting."  "  Your 
father  can  do  as  he  likes,"  shouted  Sir 
George.  "  My  tenants  know  that  I  am 
not  to  be  trifled  with." 

V. 

FoxSLiP  Wood  in  summer  time  is  a 
delightful  place  —  green  to  the  soul. 
The  suggestions  of  natural  things  have 
often  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  their 
charm  as  the  actual  beauties  we  admire. 


while  we  are  anxiously  pondering  upon 
the  ditch,  six  fields  off,  perhaps.  Poor 
Hans  went  on  his  way,  whisthng  the  tune 
he  had  heard  Miss  Gorges  singing  the  day 
before.  He  was  a  slim,  brown-faced 
young  fellow,  dressed  in  the  not  unbe- 
coming dress  of  a  country  farmer.  He 
had  a  short  coat  and  leather  gaiters,  and 
a  sprig  of  heather  in  his  felt  hat.  He 
carried  a  stick  in  his  hand.  He  might 
have  been  any  one  —  leather  gaiters  are 
not  distinctive,  and  are  as  useful  to  a 
Duke  as  to  a  farmer.  Hans  walked  along 
as  if  the  whole  wood  belonged  to  him, 
instead  of  a  tumble-down  cottage  and 
forty  pounds  in  silver  and  county  notes, 
to  keep  him  and  his  mother  for  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  A  little  adventure 
befell  him  presently.  As  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  wood  he  thought  he  heard  his 
name  called,  and  looking  round  he  saw  a 
lady  sitting  under  the  great  Spanish 
walnut-tree  that  guards  its  entrance  (you 
can  see  it  for  miles  across  the  common). 
A  lady  or  a  fairy  is  it  ?  —  Alas  !  there  are 
no  real  fairies  in  such  stories  as  mine. 

If  this  is  a  fairy,  she  is  the  size  of  life, 
and  looks  very  like  Lady  Stella  of  the 
Madonna  face.  She  is  dressed  in  the 
quaint. and  fanciful  costume  that  English 
ladies  were  beginning  to  assume  some 
ten  years  ago.  On  her  dainty  head  a 
high-crowned  hat  is  set.  The  feather  is 
fastened  by  a  star,  that  ghtters  and  shines 
like  steel  in  the  sunlight ;  her  pretty 
white  sacque  is  looped  over  a  crimson 
satin    petticoat ;    her    pretty    little    feet 
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twinkle  in  buckles  and  high-heeled  shoes  ; 
in    her   hand    she    holds    a   long-sticked 
parasol,  which  she  is  waving  to  attract 
the  young  man's  attention.     Hans  comes 
up   with  wondering  eyes,   for  he  recog- 
nizes one  of  the  ladies  he  saw  go  by  the  i 
gate  —  not  she  who  sang,  but  the  other.! 
He  had  been   thinking  of   them  only  a 
minute  ago,  although  he  had  not  expected 
to  meet  either  of   them  so  soon  again. 
There  sat  the  lady  on  the  moss,  comfort- 
ably installed,  leaning  against  the  trunk  | 
of  the  tree. 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said, 
in  a  very  sweet  voice.  "  Come  here.  I 
shall  not  detain  you  a  minute  :  "  and  as 
Hans  stood  before  her,  looking  surprised, 
she  blushed  and  explained  with  sweet  up- 
turned eyes,  "  I  should  have  called  at  the 
farm  to-day,  but  I  have  to  go  to  the  duke's 
christening  fete.  I  am  waiting  for  my 
pony-carriage  ;  I  walked  on  ;  it  is  to 
catch  me  up.  I  have  something  of  yours, 
Mr.  Lefevre,"  and  Lady  Stella  then  put 
her  hand  in  her  pocket  and  pulled  out  an 
envelope  addressed  to  Hans  in  a  hand- 
writing so  like  his  own,  that  he  was  still 
more  puzzled.  "  My  sister-in-law,  Miss 
Gorges,  picked  up  a  paper,  and  read  it 
by  mistake,  and  asked  me  to  ask 
you "  (The  fairy  became  a  little  em- 
barrassed.) 

"  I  am  the  rector's  wife,"  she  said 
starting  afresh.  "  It  gave  Miss  Gorges 
the  greatest  pain  to  think  any  one  could 
so  misjudge  her  father,  whom  she  loves 
dearly,  and  she  requests  you  to  burn  the 
poem',  and  to  remember  in  future  that 
Sir  George  has  only  done  what  he  felt 
right  and  just,  and  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  draw  cruel  and  hasty  conclusions." 

"Right  and  just!"  burst  out  Hans. 
"  Do  you  know  the  stories  people  tell, 
do  you  know  the  state  of  things  all  about  ^ 
He  turns  us  out  of  our  land  :  do  you 
know  what  sum  my  grandfather  paid  for 
it  ?  Has  he  ever  told  you  the  terms  of  the 
bargain?  Hans  named  a  sum  so  large, 
that  Lady  Stella  looked  down. 

It  was  most  uncomfortable  and  distress- 
mg.  The  poor  lady  was  longing  to  think 
well  all  round,  but  she  began  to  be 
troubled.  Her  husband,  to  whom  she 
had  spoken,  had  looked  very  grave  and 
said  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  trans- 
action, but  that  he  often  took  a  different 
viev/  from  his  father  upon  business  ques- 
tions, but  Lina's  passionate  asseverations 
had  reassured  her,  and  Lady  Stella  had 
meant  to  scold  the  boy  gently,  listen  to 
his  story  if  he  had  one,  and  explain  away 
any  misconception. 


"  But  surely,"  she  faltered,  changing 
her  ground,  "  you  cannot  think  it  right 
for  a  young  man  as  you  are,  to  attack 
an  old  man  like  my  father-in-law,  impute 
every  dishonourable  action  to  him,  turn 
him  into  ridicule.  You  have  given  Miss 
Gorges  more  pain  than  you  can  have  any 
notion  of,  and  to  me  also." 

"  As  for  the  verses,"  said  Hans  loftily, 
"  I  never  meant  any  one  to  see  them  ;  I 
have  no  other  copy,  and  I'm  sure  I  do 
not  know  how  they  came  into  Miss 
Gorges'  hands.  You  say  they  are  en- 
closed in  that"  —  as  he  spoke  he  tore 
the  envelope  into  two  or  three  pieces  — 
"  you  cannot  expect  me,"  he  went  on  with 
some  rising  anger,  "  to  give  up  my  honest 
right  to  my  father's  and  grandfather's 
property ;  and  when  the  day  comes  I 
shall  most  certainly  try  to  claim  it.  I  am 
very  sorry  indeed,"  he  added,  turning  a 
little  pale,  "to  give  Miss  Gorges  any 
pain  ;  I  will  never  do  anything  that  is 
not  in  fair  open  dealing  :  but  I  and  my 
mother  are  ruined.  We  have  hardly  any- 
thing in  the  world  left  of  all  that  was 
ours  :  I  must  think  of  her  as  well  as  of 
myself.  You  cannot  ask  me  to  make  no 
effort  to  regain  what  I  sincerely  believe 
to  be  our  own." 

Lady  Stella  was  more  and  more  sur- 
prised and  embarrassed.  Her  own 
brother  could  not  have  spoken  better, 
more  quietly,  more  courteously ;  with  all 
her  liberality  she  was  half  angry  at  the 
young  man's  persistence,  and  yet  half 
won  by  his  evident  sincerity  and  modera- 
tion of  manner. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,  and  some 
day  you  will  be  sorry  for  your  unjust  sus- 
picions," she  said,  warmly;  "but  any- 
how, if  ever  I  or  my  husband  can  be  of 
any  help  to  you  in  any  way  —  will  you  "  — • 
her  voice  softened,  she  put  out  her  kind 
hand  —  "  count  upon  us  ?  He  might  ad- 
vise you,  and  I  have  some  little  influence  ; 
you  must  be  started  in  the  world  and  get 
on  better  than  you  ever  could  now.  I  am 
sure  that  before  long  you  will  retrieve 
your  —  your  fortune,  and  make  your  moth- 
er as  proud  as  I  hope  my  son  will  some 
day  make  me."  She  said  it  so  sweetly, 
that  Hans  was  completely  disarmed  ;  he 
could  not  find  words  to  thank  her. 

The  pony-carriage  came  up  before  he 
could  speak.  "  Thank  you  for  tearing 
the  verses,"  she  said,  starting  to  her  feet ; 
"  I  shall  tell  my  sister.  And  mind  you 
come  and  see  me.  I  shall  expect  you. 
Good-by,  Mr.  Lefevre,"  and  with  a  kind, 
grave  smile,  the  fairy  drove  off,  brandish- 
ing her  whip. 
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Hans  walked  on  homewards,  jingling 
the  money  in  his  pocket  and  thinking 
over  this  curious  httle  interview.  Had  he 
pained  them,  those  kind  ladies  ?  Should 
he  go?  He  thought  not;  but  he  kept 
wondering  what  she  was  like  at  home. 
That  sweet  young  lady  !  who  would  ever 
dream  of  imputing  ill-meaning  to  her  1 
Hans  seemed  to  be  in  demand.  As  he 
passed  "  The  Green  Ladders "  he  saw 
Tom  Parker,  who  had  been  away  for  some 
time,  and  who  was  now  safely  returned, 
standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  his  favourite  stock  in  his  button-hole, 
and  a  hat  cocked  on  one  side  of  his  red 
shock  head,  looking  more  vulgar  and  im- 
portant even  than  usual.  "  Here,  Lefe- 
vre,  I  want  to  speak  to  you" — and 
stepping  forward,  he  beckoned  him'  mys- 
teriously a  little  on  one  side.  It  was  to 
tell  Hans  something  that  he  had  already 
told  him  more  than  once.  There  was  to 
be  a  meeting  of  agricultural  labourers 
held  almost  immediately  in  the  bar-room 
of  the  little  public.  "We  have  secured 
Bridges  ;  I  am  to  say  a  fevv  words  my- 
self," said  Tom.  "  We  asked  Mr.  Gorges, 
but  I  don't  suppose  he  will  care  to  come 

—  too  near  home,"  said  Tom  with  a 
chuckle.  "  You  had  better  look  in,  Lefe- 
vre  ;  what  is  the  use  of  shutting  your  ears 
and  eyes  to  what  is  happening .?  There's 
nothing  to  be  done  single-handed,  union 
is  everything ;  why,  I  don't  despair  of 
seeing  our  man  in  Parliament  before 
we've  done.  By  Jove,  Lefevre,  if  I  were 
you,  I  shouldn't  lag  behind.  I  have  put 
your  name  down  as  a  member  of  our  Hill- 
ford  Club.  The  Reds  and  Greens  you 
know.  We  have  got  our  organ  at  last. 
...  I  didn't  tell  you  before,  that  is  what 
I  have  been  about." 

"An  organ,"  said  Hans,  bewildered. 

"Yes,  weekly;  first-rate  —  the  Excel- 
sior. There  was  an  indirect  reply  to  my 
leading  article  in  the  first  number  —  see 
Daily  Telegraph  of  yesterday  —  mentions 
no  names,  you  know,  but  it  is  easy  to 
knaw  who  it  is  aimed  at." 

"  Do  you  write  the  leaders  ? "  Hans 
asked,  somewhat  dazzled. 

"  That  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say,"  said 
Tom.  "  The  editor  alone  knows  and  is 
responsible  for  the  authorship  of  each 
article  ;  Butcher  —  don't  you  know  him  ? 

—  a  very  remarkable  man,  I  can  tell  you. 
He  wants  to  make  your  acquaintance  ;  he 
was  very  much  struck  by  a  conversation 
I  repeated,  and  with  your  views  upon 
agriculture.     He  is  here." 


"  Hillo  !   the   Parson,  by  Jove  !  "  said 


Hans  blushed  up  ;  it  was  flattering  to 
hear  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Butcher  was 
interested  in  him. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  asked  hesitating, 
"  that  if  I  were  to  send  a  few  notes  I  have 
put  down,  there  would  be  any  chance  of 
you  getting  them  inserted  into  the  pa- 
per ? " 

"  Can't  say,  I'm  sure,"  said  Tom,  ab- 
sently looking  up  and  down  the  road. 
Five  or  six  labourers  were  coming  up  in 
their  smocks  and    Sunday  coats. 

"Hillo!   the 
Tom,  suddenly. 

"  These  are  the  people  whose  bitter 
tyranny  brings  things  to  our  present 
state,"  said  a  small  man,  coming  up  in 
shiny  new  clothes.  "  I  don't  think  your 
young  ogre  would  look  so  sleek  if  he  could 
hear  some  of  the  things  that  will  be  said 
to-day  concerning  him  and  the  old  ogre 
—  eh,  Parker  ?  " 

Hans  looked  up  as  the  new  comer  spoke, 
and  saw  the  new  clergyman  coming  along 
the  lane.  A  little  procession  was  follow- 
ing ;  labouring-men  stumping  along,  or 
hobbling  or  trudging,  according  to  their 
various  loads  of  years,  rheumatics,  cares, 
hard  work.  The  new  married  clergyman 
seemed  pretty  free  as  yet  from  any  of 
these  overweights  ;  and  able  to  bear  his 
quarter  of  a  century  with  ease  and  hope- 
fulness ;  his  heart  beat  warmly,  the  sun- 
light was  in  his  path,  and  his  steps  came 
straight  and  prosperous.  Tom  waited 
until  Mr.  Gorges  caught  him  up,  then  he 
jostled  somewhat  rudely  against  the  in- 
cumbent as  he  passed  and  sent  some 
dust  flying.  Hans  blushed  up  and  made 
way  with  a  little  bow.  He  had  not  bar- 
gained for  rudeness.  He  would  have 
liked  to  apologize  as  he  thought  of  the 
gentle  look  of  Lady  Stella's  brown  eyes. 

"  Is  the  meeting  to-day .? "  said  Mr. 
Gorges  to  Hans. 

"  We  are  all  on  our  way  there  now," 
said  Hans.  "  I  am  glad  you  think  of 
coming,  for  it  concerns  us  all." 

Mr.  Gorges  looked  up  surprised  as  his 
wife  had  done.  The  young  man  an- 
swered him  in  a  quiet  voice  ;  but  it  was 
clear  and  well-modulated.  He  spoke  as 
if  he  had  been  one  of  the  prosperous  ten 
thousand. 

"  I  had  not  really  —  a — made  up  my 
mind  about  going,"  said  Mr.  Gorges, 
looking  a  little  embarrassed.  "  You  see 
my  position  is  difficult ;  I  don't  want  to 
show  any  bias  one  way  or  another,"  Har- 
old went  on  floundering,  for  he  saw  a 
look  of  something  like  scorn  on  the  young 
man's  dark  face  and  a  sneer  in  that  of  the 
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two  others  standing  near.  Hans  looked 
away  into  the  first  battered  face  that  went 
by  ;  what  chance  had  these  poor  clowns, 
measured  against  such  prosperous  plau- 
sible antagonists  ?  For  an  instant  he  had 
thought  this  man  was  bringing  his  pros- 
perity to  the  help  of  these  unfortunates. 
He  had  misread  the  kind  glances. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Hans  said  ;  "  I 
thought  clergymen  were  by  way  of  show- 
ing a  bias  in  favour  of  those  who  want 
helping.  I  didn't  know  ;  I  am  only  a  farm- 
er, and  a  very  unsuccessful  one  ;  "  and 
he  walked  on  and  caught  up  Tom  Parker, 
who  was  laughing  to  himself. 

"  Well  !  here  you  are.  There  ain't 
anything  to  be  got  out  of  thein;  I  could 
have  told  you  so,  only  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve me.  Cold-blooded  sneaks,  hard- 
hearted tyrants,  we  will  teach  them  our 
power.  Once  set  the  Excelsior  at  'em, 
you  will  see  the  old  ogre  down  on  his 
marrow-bones  yet,"  and  Tom  cocked  his 
straw  hat  and  marched  in  through  the 
narrow  passage  which  led  to  the  old  sale- 
room at  "  The  Green  Ladders,"  where  a  | 
deal  table  with  a  glass  of  water  and  a  few 
rickety  old  benches  were  prepared. 

"  Here,  set  down  by  me,"  said  Tom.  I 
"  I  am  a-going  to  say  a  few  words  ;  but 
what's  words  —  perhaps  a  dozen  on  'em  I 
may  'ear  them  and  all  the  good  seed's  j 
throw'd  away.  Our  organ  is  the  real  ! 
thing  to  give  us  the  power,  and  we  will ! 
use  it,  see  if  we  don't.  .  .  .  Look  here,  | 
Hans,"  he  said  confidentially.  "  I  am  ■ 
speaking  as  a  friend  ;  you  take  your  four  ' 
ten-pound  shares  —  I  know  you  have  the  j 
money  by  you  —  we  give  you  six  per  cent,  j 
interest  to  begin  with,  and  a  fair  share  of  \ 
all  the  dividends,  besides  paying  you  for  ' 
any  occasional  leaders  or  lighter  articles  : 
that  you  may  wish  to  contribute.  Your  ' 
fortune's  made  ;  you  are  no  farmer,  my  ' 
boy  ;  forgive  me,  you  never  will  make  ! 
anything  out  of  the  land  ;  but  you  have  i 
brains,  and  you  know  it,  and  take  my  ad-  j 
vice  and  look  to  them  for  the  crops." 

Perhaps  if  there  had  only  been  Tom 
Parker  and    Butcher  the  agitator,  in  his  ' 
shiny  hew  clothes,  to  address  the  meet- 1 
ing,  this   story  would   never  have   been  j 
written.     Hans   was   sorely   tempted    by 
Tom's  proposal  ;    but  the  thought  of   his  ; 
mother's  distress  held  him  back,  and  yet, ! 
was  it  reasonable  to  refuse  a  good  otfer. 
made  by  a  tried  friend,  because  she  was 
nervous  and   Tom's  manners  were  bad  ?  \ 
Hans  looked  up  at  his  friend  as  he  stood 
gasping  and  spluttering  over  his  speech, 
grateful  for  a  prompting  word  from  Hans,  ' 
who  had  quickly  thrown  himself  into  the 


spirit  of  the  thing,  and  felt  ready  to  make 
a  speech  himself  before  Tom  had  finished 
his  first  sentence.  When  Parker  finished 
^  to  a  tune  of  hobnails  and  shuffling,  Mr. 
Butcher,  the  spirited  proprietor  of  the 
I  Excelsior,  took  up  the  theme.  He  was 
j  an  agitator  by  profession,  and  made  his 
{ living  by  the  wrongs  of  others  ;  he  was 
secretary  to  the  Reds  and  Greens,  a  new- 
ly organized  Radical  club.  His  glib  flu- 
ent sentences  rolled  out  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Bitterly  true  they  were,  but  some 
truths  seem  almost  like  falsehoods  in 
some  people's  mouths,  vague,  meaning- 
less. Hans  knew  every  detail  to  be  accu- 
rate in  the  main,  but  he  listened  unmoved. 
The  unfairness  and  one-sidedness  of  it 
all  repelled  him.  He  did  not  care  to  throw 
in  his  venture  with  such  as  a  man  as  this, 
and  he  grasped  his  forty  pounds  tight  in . 
his  pocket. 

Butcher  sat  down,  mopping  up  his  face, 
and  then  Mr.  Bridges  came  forward. 
Hans  had  heard  of  him  before,  and 
looked  up  with  some  curiosity. 

This  was  a  middle-aged  strong-set  man, 
with  a  powerful  honest  face,  and  a  pow- 
erful honest  voice.  He  spoke  with  a 
slight  country  accent  that  was  not  disa- 
greeable ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to 
give  point  and  character  to  his  sentences, 
which  came  slowly  and  thoughtfully, 
rolling  true  to  their  mark.  It  seemed  to 
some  of  those  who  listened  that  it  was 
not  one  man  speaking  ;  it  was  the  voice 
of  a  whole  generation  of  men  and  women 
who  were  telling  the  manner  of  their 
daily  life,  of  their  daily  wants. 

The  man  who  was  speaking  had  lived 
through  it  all  himself,  and  had  felt  hun- 
ger and  biting  cold,  and  seen  his  little 
children  suffer.  He  had  been  in  and  out 
of  other  cottages  besides  his  own,  where 
the  same  cruel  laws  of  want,  cold,  hun- 
ger were  imposed  by  circumstance,  by 
custom,  by  thoughtless  platitude.  He 
had  seen  little  children  overtasked  and 
put  to  labour  unfitted  to  their  strength  ; 
he  had  seen  women  working  in  the  fields, 
and  their  little  babies  of  three  weeks  old 
brought  out  through  the  bitter  wind,  be- 
cause the  father  could  not,  toiling  early 
and  late,  earn  enough  alone  for  the  home, 
not  even  if  he  had  worked  all  the  twenty- 
fOur  hours  of  the  day.  He  had  seen 
men  crippled  and  starved  into  premature 
old  age,  and  as  he  spoke  more  than  one 
of  those  present  glanced  at  old  Frank 
Conderell,  crawling  in,  doubled  up,  and 
scarce  able  to  stand  :  he  was  not 
sixty  years  old,  but  he  looked  a  hundred. 
Bridges   went  on,  not  very  bitterly,  but 
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clearly  and  to  the  point ;  it  had  been  the 
custom,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
custom  should  remain.  These  men  had 
been  systematically  underpaid,  underfed, 
from  no  special  unkindness  and  ill-will, 
but  from  the  habit  of  the  employers  and 
the  habit  of  resignation.  But  why  should 
they  resign  themselves  any  longer  to  so 
cruel  a  state  ?  Why  consent  to  work  for 
wages  that  did  not  represent  the  work 
nor  anything  nearly  equivalent  .-*  Others 
had  found  out  the  strength  of  unity  be- 
fore this  ;  "  and  I  call  upon  all  of  you 
men,"  he  said,  "  to  u-nite,  for  the  good  of 
your  children  and  of  your  self-respect 
and  liberty,  and  to  demand  the  increase 
of  wages  which  most  justly  belongs  to 
you.  I  myself  have  been  without  a  loaf 
o'  bread  to  set  before  my  little  ones,  dis- 
missed at  a  minute's  notice,  and  with  no 
redress.  The  magistrates  won't  convict 
the  ma-asters,  we  have  tried  it  again  and 
again. 

"Why,  a  pair  of  boots  cost  fourteen 
shillin',  and  a  man's  wages  in  some  parts 
are  twelve  and  thirteen  shillin'  a  week. 
...  I  have  seen  people  sore  put  to  it," 
cried  the  orator,  for  he  was  an  orator, 
"  and  my  heart  has  bled  for  those  un- 
happy children,  doomed  to  toil,  to  lives 
of  suffering  and  insufficiency.  People 
talk  of  the  glories  of  England  ;  these  are 
among  the  sorrows  of  our  most  unhappy 
country." 

Nobody  moved  or  spoke  for  an  instant. 
Mr.  Gorges  had  slipped  in  unperceived 
in  the  midst,  and  was  sitting  listening  — 
a  sense  of  wrong  had  come  to  some  of 
the  poor  fellows  present  for  the  first 
time.  Joe  Blake  got  tipsy  at  the  bar  be- 
fore he  went  home  on  the  strength  of  his 
newly-awakened  rights.  Butcher  beck- 
oned Hans  aside  as  the  meeting  dis- 
persed. 

"You  have  heard  him,"  he  said,  eager- 
ly ;  "  will  you  join  us  ?  will  you  help 
these  poor  creatures  and  benefit  yourself 
at  the  same  time  ?  There  is  the  organ 
waiting  ;  it  only  wants  wind  and  muscle, 
and  money  is  muscle.  .  .  .  Give  me  your 
hand  ;  Parker  has  vouched  for  you.  A 
guinea  a  week  to  begin  with,  and  six  per 
cent." 

Bridges  came  up  at  that  moment  with 
his  earnest  face. 

"  Are  you  a  farmer  and  on  our  side, 
sir  ? "  he  said ;  "  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart,  there  were  more  such  as  you." 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  and  Hans 
came  home,  pale  and  moved,  in  the  twi- 
light, and  knocked  at  his  mother's  door, 
she  ran  to  open  and  met  him  with  open 


arms.  The  time  had  seemed  long,  and 
her  heart  had  been  yearning  for  him. 

"  Well,  dear,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  where 
have  you  been,  and  you  have  sold  the 
cow  —  and  have  you  got  the  money  ?  " 

"  Better  than  that,  mother,"  said  Hans, 
with  beaming  happy  eyes.  "  I  think  I 
see  my  way  to  a  livelihood,  to  comfort 
you,  and  something  I  scarce  care  to  do." 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  said  the  widow, 
eagerly. 

Jack  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
brought  out  four  slips  of  pink  paper  : 
they  were  four  shares  in  the  Excelsior 
newspaper.  Poor  Mrs.  Lefevre  gave  a 
loud  cry  of  despair. 

When  Hans  awoke  next  morning,  Tom 
Butcher  was  standing  outside  tapping  at 
his  bedroom  window.  "  Here  are  the 
proofs  of  the  report  of  the  meeting,"  h€ 
cried  :  "  the  man  sat  up  all  night  to  put 
them  into  type." 

VII. 

Lady  Stella  Gorges  to  her  sister,  Lady  M. 
Milwarden. 

Foxslip  Rectory,  September  i8th,  i8 — . 

I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  since  I  last 
wrote,  my  dearest  Mary.  Dear  Baby  is 
well,  the  carpets  and  curtains  are  spread- 
ing by  degrees,  the  garden  is  getting  into 
order,  the  new  cook  is  a  success.  I  am 
quite  charmed  with  my  pretty  new  house 
and  Sir  George's  kindness  and  liberality. 
He  has  just  been  here  promising  to  build 
me  a  dairy.  I  cannot  think  how  it  was  I 
was  so  afraid  of  him  when  I  first  saw 
him.  Harold  and  Lina  had  made  me  shy, 
I  think,  but  although  my  husband  laughs 
at  me  for  my  cheerful  views  of  life  and 
people,  he  owns  that  he  did  not  do  his 
father  justice,  and  I  do  begin  to  hope 
that  in  future  they  will  all  understand  one 
another  better  than  they  have  done  hith- 
erto. Sir  George  is  peculiar,  but  I  am 
sure  he  is  really  warm-hearted  ;  he  has 
been  most  kind  about  the  rectory  —  con- 
sulted us  about  everything,  done  every- 
thing we  wished,  and  let  us  come  here 
just  when  we  began  to  feel  the  want  of  a 
home  of  our  own.  Of  course  we  were 
very  happy  at  Stoneymoor  Court,  but  I 
must  confess  that  it  is  a  relief  to  be  in 
one's  own  house,  to  ring  one's  own  bell, 
order  one's  own  dinner,  open  the  win- 
dow, send  for  baby  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  trot  out  the  little  ponies  at  five 
minutes'  notice  instead  of  solemnly  mak- 
ing up  one's  mind  to  a  drive  the  day  be- 
fore. Lady  Gorges  came  yesterday  with 
Lina.     The  visit  went  off  very  well ;  we 
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had  five-o'clock  tea  in  the  morning  room  ; 
the  view  was  looking  lovely,  the  purple 
moor,  the  nutwoods,  the  cows  munching 
in  the  meadow,  the  distant  farmhouse 
buried  in  its  elms  and  stacks  :  Beancroft 
Farm,  where  that  poor  man  used  to  live 
who  wanteJ  to  go  to  law  about  his  lease. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  him  ?  I  cannot 
exactly  understand  the  rights  of  the 
story  ;  I  am  afraid  Sir  George  is  a  little 
difficult  to  convince  at  times.  The 
widow  still  keeps  the  farm,  though  the 
land  reverted  to  us  —  to  Sir  George,  I 
mean,  at  the  farmer's  death,  and  the  law- 
suit was  avoided.  The  Rectory  is  built 
upon  one  of  the  fields,  and  the  garden 
(which  certainly  is  wonderfully  produc- 
tive and  succeeds  admirably  —  we  have 
have  been  most  fortunate  in  our  gardener) 
was  drained  out  of  a  marsh  by  Lefevre 
himself —  I  felt  quite  grateful  to  him  to- 
day when  I  saw  Baby's  ecstasies  over  the 
honeysuckles.  (I  assure  you  that  chil- 
dren begin  to  observe  everything  at  two 
months  old.)  I  should  like  you  to  know 
a  young  man,  the  farmer's  son,  who  in- 
terests me  very  much.  He  sometimes 
comes  to  see  me.  I  am  sure  he  will  make 
a  name  for  himself.  He  is  very  clever 
and  very  handsome  ;  he  writes  in  a  hor- 
rid vulgar  newspaper  called  the  Excelsior, 
which  has  had  the  most  extraordinary 
success.  Harold  likes  it,  but  Sir  George 
cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it.  He  wrote  an 
angry  letter  to  the  Editor,  a  short  time 
ago,  which  all  the  county  papers  took 
up,  and  th-ey  say  it  nearly  doubled  the 
sale  of  the  Excelsior. 

Poor  Lina  misses  Baby  dreadfully,  she 
says.  Lady  Gorges  is  not  fond  of  chil- 
dren. Dearest  Mary,  do  they  wind  her 
up  on  Tuesdays  with  the  clocks  ?  Hushsh, 
you  say.  Peggy  brought  Baby  in  to  see 
her  grandmamma,  and  Lady  Gorges 
never  looked  at  the  child.  No  wonder 
poor  Lina  looks  sad  sometimes,  and  my 
heart  aches  for  her  when  I  think  of  our 
own  mother,  and  all  the  love  and  warmth 
of  our  old  home.  It  was  everywhere, 
and  lasted  all  day  long ;  it  tucked  us  up 
in  bed,  and  seemed  to  come  shining  in 
of  a  morning.  Dear  Mary,  I  like  to  think 
my  children  will  inherit  some  of  our 
mother's  love,  though  they  will  never 
have  known  her.  You  will  be  interested 
in  the  schools  ;  they  are  beautifully  ar- 
ranged, with  dear  little  children  (only 
that  I  have  such  a  horror  of  Baby's  catch- 
ing any  infectious  illness,  I  would  let 
him  go  and  play  with  them  when  he  is 
older).  Hannah  Gourlay  is  a  real  trea- 
sure of  a  mistress.     I  have  only  seen  her 


once.  She  came  to  thank  me  for  furnish- 
ing the  room  in  the  schoolhouse,  but  I 
told  her  it  was  your  doing,  not  mine.  It 
is  very  nice  to  see  people  who  have  seen 
you,  dearest  Molly.  When  am  I  going 
to  see  you  .'*  Meanwhile  I  shall  go  on 
writing  ;  but  I  must  finish  for  to-day,  for 
it  is  post-time,  and  Lina  is  coming  for 
me  in  the  pony-carriage. 

Your  S.  G. 

Letters  are  storybooks  written  for  one 
particular  person,  and  storybooks  attempt, 
in  some  measure,  to  represent  life  with- 
out its  attendant  restrictions  of  time  and 
space.  What  are  miles  to  the  writer? 
years  fly  before  his  pen,  estates  are  en- 
closed within  the  fold  of  a  page.  Three 
months  had  passed  since  Hans  purchased 
his  pink  shares  from  Tom  Butcher. 
To  everybody's  surprise,  the  Excelsior^ 
as  Lady  Stella  said,  was  a  most  extraor- 
dinary success.  The  Reds  and  Greens 
were  a  powerful  community  ;  and  their 
paper,  which  had  been  on  the  very  verge 
of  ruin  when  Hans'  40/.  came  to  start  it 
again,  was  now  a  recognized  power  ia 
the  county,  paying  ten  per  cent,  dividend. 
Hans  had  certainly,  as  his  mother  said, 
wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  over  his 
books  ;  it  turned  to  some  profit  now  that 
he  was  farming  ideas  and  pens  and  ink 
instead  of  oats  and  beans.  He  was  him- 
self more  surprised  at  his  own  success 
than  anybody  else. 

There  are  some  people  who  all  their 
lives  long  have  to  be  content  with  half- 
brewed  ale,  the  dregs  of  the  cup,  envel- 
opes, cheeseparings,  fingers  of  friendship. 
To  take  the  lowest  place  at  the  feast  of 
life  is  not  always  so  easily  done  as  people 
imagine.  There  are  times  and  hours 
when  everybody  is  equal,  when  even  the 
humblest  nature  conceives  the  best,  and 
longs  for  it,  and  cannot  feel  quite  content 
with  a  part.  You  may  be  courageous 
enough  to  accept  disappointment,  or 
generous  enough  not  to  grudge  any  other 
more  fortunate,  but  to  be  content  de- 
mands something  tangible  besides  cour- 
age or  generosity. 

Hitherto  Hans  had  been  anything  but 
happy.  He  did  not  like  his  work,  or  his 
position  in  life  :  he  had  grown  bitter  over 
the  wrongs  he  saw  all  about,  and  could 
not  mend.  Now  he  seemed  to  see  hope 
dawning ;  but  his  mother's  incredulity 
was  very  distressing.  She  loved  him, 
but  could  not  believe  in  him.  She 
admired  in  secret,  but  certainly  her 
talk  was  not  encouraging.  He  want  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people  round 
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about !  As  if  an  iiiexperienced  boy  could 
do  anything.  Why  had  he  not  tried  his 
hand  upon  Hodgetts  ?  How  could  he 
write  about  things  in  which,  he  must 
confess,  he  had  failed  utterly  ?  "  If  re- 
formers would  only  try  their  hand  at  their 
own  work.  .  .  .  Your  dear  father  never 
neglected  his^  nor  complained  of  his  po- 
sition," continued  Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  a 
sigh.  "And  I'm  sure  I  never  regretted 
the  step  I  took  when  I  became  a  farmer's 
wife,  and  left  my  own  sphere "  (Mrs. 
Lefevre's  sphere  had  revolved  in  the  pes- 
tle and  mortar  of  a  suburban  apothe- 
cary); "but  indeed,  dear,  I  have  often 
thought  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  for  you  if  your  father  had  married 
somebody  more  able  to  be  of  use,  more 
—  What  is  that  singing,  Hans  ?" 

"  It  is  the  chapel,  mother,"  said  Hans. 
"  This  is  their  Thursday  meeting." 

Hans  and  his  mother  had  been  wander- 
ing along  the  road,  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  gone  on  farther  than  they 
had  intended.  Hans  was  bareheaded. 
Mrs.  Lefevre  had  only  thrown  a  shawl 
over  her  head :  it  was  early  still :  the 
meeting  was  held  at  six  o'clock,  and  it 
had  only  just  begun  as  Lady  Stella  and 
Miss  Gorges  drove  by  in  their  basket 
carriage,  on  their  way  home  to  dinner  at 
the  Rectory.  Lady  Stella  stopped  the 
horse  for  an  instant  to  shake  hands  with 
Hans  and  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Lefevre. 
"  We  were  to  have  met  Sir  George,"  she 
said  ;  "  have  you  seen  him  go  by  ? " 

Mrs.  Lefevre  said  '•  No  "  so  curtly  that 
Lady  Stella  blushed  and  drove  on  ;  as  for 
Miss  Gorges,  she  had  not  spoken,  but 
had  sat  quietly  looking  at  Hans  with 
curious  pale  blue  sympathetic  glances. 
Somehow  they  seemed  to  magnetize  him  ; 
a  vague  something  seemed  to  strike  some 
mysterious  chord  as  he  watched  her. 
When  Lady  Stella  blushed,  her  sister-in- 
law  turned  pale,  and  Hans  thought  that 
in  her  eyes  there  seemed  to  be  some  odd 
look  of  understanding,  of  apology ;  it 
must  have  been  fancy  ;  it  was  too  absurd. 
She  seemed  to  be  there  even  after  the 
carriage  had  turned  the  corner  of  the 
lane,  still  looking  at  him. 

"  She  looks  proud  enough,"  said  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  indifferently ;  "  what  is  it  they 
are  singing .? "  Hans  did  not  answer. 
The  two  had  stopped  for  a  minute  to  lis- 
ten to  the  hymn  which  came  mingling 
pleasantly  with  evening  honeysuckle  and 
clover  scents.  It  was  a  cheerful  sort  of 
strain  ;  very  different  from  the  drawling 
moan  of  the  Httle  Sunday  scholars  —  old 
Caleb  Ferrier,  the  shepherd,  seemed  to 


be  leading,  and  the  whole  congregation 
I  was  joining  in,  nodding  time  and  clapping 
,  books  and  elbows  in  the  most  inspiriting 
j  manner.      These    people  were    certainly 
I  singing  their  own  song  and  praying  their 
own  prayers  in  this  little  square    brick 
box,  and  asking  for  the  things  they  really 
wanted  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
instead  of  for  those  things  which  other 
people  had  thought  necessary  for  them. 
Other  people,  such  as    archbishops  who 
had  never  worked  all  day  long  in  a  stub- 
ble-field ;  high  court  councillors  who  had 
never  eaten  their  wives'  hunch  of  bread 
in  their  hungry  need. 

Tom  Parker  in  a  corner  by  the  pulpit 
was  very  prominent,  with  a  stock  in  his 
button-hole  and  a  hymn-book,  flourishing 
the  time  ;  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  open  door  of  the  meeting-house  and 
caught  Hans'  eye,  but  went  on  singing. 

"  An'  win  our  glorry  crrowns,"  shouted 
Tom  in  chorus,  "  as  we  go  marching  on  ;  " 
"And  we'll  march,  and  we'll  march,  an' 
win  our  glorry  crrowns,"  sang  the  old 
shepherd,  and  the  clerk,  and  the  minister, 
and  Mr.  Nangles,  and  his  three  daugh- 
ters. The  whole  chapel  seemed  inspirit- 
ed by  the  cheerful  tune,  and  if  living  a 
good  life  only  consisted,  as  the  hymn- 
books  tell  us,  m  marching  about  in  bands 
to  music,  the  congregation  seemed  well 
advanced  on  its  way  to  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  felt  she  ought  to  say 
something  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
hymn  tune,  but  somehow  it  had  cheered 
her  up  too  as  she  listened,  and  it  seemed 
ungrateful  to  complain  just  at  that  mo- 
ment :  still  she  could  not  resist  a  little 
sneer  at  Tom  Parker.  "  Did  you  see  him 
with  that  enormous  nosegay  ? "  she  said 
as  she  walked  avvay.  "  How  you  can  bear 
to  spend  whole  evenings  with  him  or  that 
man  Bridges  at  that  horrid  '  Green  Lad- 
ders,'as  you  do —  I  am  sure  Sir  George 

must  think " 

"What  do  I  care  what  he  thinks  —  if 
he  did  think,"  cried  Hans.  "  Bridges  is 
a  noble  fellow,  and  if  he  had  ten  thousand 
a  year  he  would  do  more  in  a  week  to  set 
things  rif-ht  than  the  old  ogre  has  done 
harm  in  all  his  wicked  life." 

"  Hussh ! "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  and 
Hans,  looking  up,  heard  a  horse's  foot 
strike  the  road.  It  was  Sir  George,  who 
gave  a  disagreeable  sort  of  grin,  showing 
all  his  great  teeth,  and  rode  on. 

Sir  George  had  delayed  —  he  had  a  spe- 
cial reason  for  delay  —  but  all  must  be 
settled  now  ;  and  leaving  Foxslip  behind, 
he  went    placidly  journeying   along   the 
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road.     His  well-equipped  groom  cantered 
behind. 

It  seemed  an  odd  arrangement  of  fate 
by  which  all  these  tranquil  and  gentle 
things  belonged  to  this  fierce  old  man. 
Sloping  shadows,  waving  coppice,  soft 
prismatic  tints  and  pasture  land  and 
pleasure  lawn  ;  the  manor-house,  rising 
above  the  elm  heads,  and  the  distant 
farms  of  which  the  gables  were  peeping 
through  the  nutwoods.  The  very  nuts  in 
their  little  wooden  cases  were  Sir 
George's,  and  the  birds'  eggs  in  their 
mossy  nests.  Little  Jeff  Ferrier,  panting 
along  the  road  from  Hayhurst,  had  some 
of  the  Baronet's  property  in  his  trowsers' 
pockets  as  he  scrambled  out  of  the 
horse's  way.  Sir  George  threw  him  a 
copper  and  rode  on  —  he  was  in  an  amia- 
ble mood.  He  had  struck  his  grand 
blow,  and  would  now  prove  to  his  tenant- 
ry that  they  could  not  hold  revolutionary 
meetings  with  impunity  on  his  estate. 
They  incited  his  labourers  to  strike  ;  did 
they?  He  would  show  them  who  was 
master,  and  that  he  was  Lord  of  the  Man- 
or, and  if  he  chose  to  cut  down  the  trees 
and  enclose  the  common  for  building 
purposes  nobody  could  prevent  him. 
Something  else  had  put  him  into  good 
humour  with  all  the  world,  with  his  own 
daughter  especially,  that  morning  ;  and 
Jeff  Ferrier  owed  his  copper  to  no  less 
an  event  than  an  interview  between  Sir 
George  and  Mr.  Crockett,  the  new  owner 
of  Trembleton  Court,  "who  had  come 
forward  in  the  most  gentlemanly  man- 
ner," said  Sir  George  to  his  wife,  "and 
really  Lina  could  not  do  better." 

Poor  Lady  Gorges  !  her  heart  failed 
her,  for  Lina  had  declared  in  secret  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  do  so  well 
for  herself  as  to  marry  the  owner  of 
Trembleton. 

A  minute  later  the  little  ploughboy 
came  up  to  Hans  panting  and  dusty. 
"Be  grandfayther  in  the-ar,  I  say  ?  moth- 
er wa-ants  him.  I  werr  to  bring  'im 
quick,  and  Mr.  Parrrker  tu."  Jeff  Fer- 
rier was  ahead  of  the  usual  village  urchins 
and  could  take  a  message  on  an  emer- 
gency, but  it  was  difficult  to  make  out 
what  he  wanted  now,  so  excited  and 
breathless  was  he.  "The  trees,  they'se 
cuttun  our  trees,"  he  repeated,  with  his 
little  gooseberry  eyes  starting  out  of  his 
head.  "  They'se  broake  oop  grandfay- 
ther's  bench  where  'a  sits  Soonday,"  said 
Jeff,  still  panting.  "  Goa  and  see  for  ye'- 
sell,  can't  ye  ?  Mother  said  some  one 
were  to  stoap  'un." 

Hans  began  to   understand,  and  with- 


out another  word  he  walked  back  a  few 
paces,  and  going  to  the  chapel  door, 
beckoned  out  his  friend.  Then  Jeff  was 
called  up,  and  after  a  minute's  consul- 
tation Hans  and  Tom  Parker  set  off 
running  across  the  fields.  As  the  two 
young  men  hurried  along  in  hot  haste, 
they  met  Sam  Plackett  meandering  along 
the  fields  talking  to  his  sweetheart  ;  at  a 
few  words  from  them,  he  left  that  discon- 
solate damsel  to  follow  as  best  she  could, 
and  set  off  running  too.  Hans  hurried 
on  first  with  gleaming  eyes,  and  as  he 
reached  the  green  he  saw  that  his  sup- 
picions  were  only  too  real :  one  great 
noble  tree  lay  helpless,  with  all  its  shady 
branches  outspread  and  quivering  still, 
upon  the  grass.  The  men  had  got  their 
ropes  round  a  second  tree  :  birds  were 
flying  from  the  branches,  widow  Barnes 
was  weeping  piteously  and  clinging  to 
the  bailiff's  arm  ;  one  or  two  little  chil- 
dren were  looking  on  scared,  so  were  a 
couple  of  young  men  from  the  public- 
house. 

The  bailiff  paid  no  attention  to  widow 
Barnes,  but  a  more  serious  obstacle 
standing  in  the  midst  of  this  group  was 
the  Rectory  pony-carriage,  in  which  sat 
Lady  Stella.  Miss  Gorges  had  jumped 
out  and  was  standing  in  front  of  the  great 
fallen  tree. 

"  My  father  could  not  have  intended 
that  you  should  do  such  a  thing,"  cried 
the  girl  in  her  ringing  voice.  "  Mr. 
Mason,  I  beg  you  as  a  personal  favour  to 
tell  these  men  to  leave  off." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Mason,"  cried  Lady  Stella, 
"it  must  be  a  mistake." 

"  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  my  lady,"  said  Mr. 
Mason,  turning  distracted  from   one  to 

another,    "  I  am    very  sorry,    I Sir 

George  was  positive  in  his  orders.  I  my- 
self think  it  a  pity  ;  but " 

"A  pity!  it's  a  shame,"  cried  Miss 
Gorges,  "  to  cut  down  these  noble  old 
trees.  I  am  sure  no  one  has  any  right  to 
do  so,"  she  cried,  more  and  more  excited, 
in  a  vibrating  voice. 

"Ain't  it  a  shame,  Miss?"  sobbed 
widow  Barnes,  with  many  a  memory  in 
her  old  heart  of  young  life  and  courting 
days,  and  long  years  passed  beneath  the 
shade. 

The  agent  looked  bewildered  from 
Miss  Gorges  to  Lady  Stella,  who  still  sat 
in  the  little  carriage,  to  Hans  and  his 
companions,  who  were  looking  very  reso- 
lute, and  who  had  quietly  surrounded  the 
doomed  tree  and  the  men  at  work  upon  it. 

"  Here  is  Sir  George,"  said  Mason, 
much  relieved  and  looking  up  the  road. 
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Lina  gave  a  little  cry,  and  ran  forward 
^o  meet  her  father.  In  her  excitement 
the  strings  of  her  bonnet  had  come  un- 
tied and  were  flying  behind  her  mixed 
with  her  long  golden  curls.  Hans  never 
forgot  her  as  he  saw  her  that  day.  She 
was  moved,  thrilled  out  of  her  usual 
silence ;  as  with  clasped  hands  and 
streaming  eyes  she  stood  entreating  her 
father  to  forbid  the  men  from  going  on 
with  their  work  of  destruction. 

''  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  grunted  the 
Baronet ;  "  why  have  you  delayed,  Ma- 
son ?  Miss  Gorges  does  not  understand. 
Get  into  your  carriage,  Lina,  and  drive 
home.  It  is  a  matter  of  business.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  here." 

Lina  was  trembling,  but  she  still  per- 
sisted in  her  entreaties. 

"  Get  into  your  carriage  and  go  home, 
I  tell  you,"  hissed  the  Baronet  through 
his  great  yellow  teeth. 

Lady  Stella  bit  her  lip  with  indigna- 
tion ;  Lina,  paler  and  paler,  seemed 
ready  to  faint. 

"  Papa,  I "     The  words  died  away 

on  Lina's  lips,  her  father  paid  no  heed  to 
what  she  said,  for  something  else  now 
came  to  withdraw  his  attention.  This 
something  was  no  less  than  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  villagers  with  sticks  and 
pitchforks,  who  had  suddenly  at  a  signal 
from  Hans  surrounded  the  remaining 
trees. 

"  This  is  our  property,  you  have  no 
legal  right  whatever  for  what  you  are 
doing.  I  defy  you  to  prove  your  right  to 
our  common  land,"  shouted  young  Le- 
fevre  in  a  loud  voice.  His  eyes  were 
sparkling,  his  nostrils  were  open^  his  head 
was  thrown  back  ;  no  young  warrior  ever 
flew  to  arms  with  a  nobler  and  more  de- 
termined aspect.  They  all  felt  instinct- 
ively that  Hans  was  their  leader ;  he  had 
got  the  men  together,  by  magic  almost, 
and  now  he  stood  among  them  alight  in 
his  youth  and  in  the  undaunted  vigour  of 
his  generous  scorn. 

"  You  miserable  men,"  he  said  to  the 
woodmen,  "cutting  down  your  own  in- 
heritance, coming  here  to  spoil  your 
neighbour's.  What  has  that  man  ever 
done  for  you  or  for  your  children  that 
you  should  consent  to  do  this  dirty  job 
for  him  ?  " 

"  Go  on  with  your  work,"  roared  Sir 
George. 

"The  trees  are  sold,  Sir  George  has 
contracted  for  them,  and  you  understand 
a  gentleman's  word,"  said  Mr.  Mason, 
still  apologizing. 

Hans    gave  a  glance    of    scorn    and 


amusement,  his  men  closed  in,  and  one 
of  the  woodmen  sulkily  flung  down  his 
saw. 

"  I'll  be   d d  if  I  go  on  with  this 

here  job." 

The  other  two  followed  his  example  ; 
in  vain  Sir  George  cursed  and  fumed  at 
Mason. 

"  Come,  Lina,  come,"  said  Lady  Stella 
of  the  burning  cheeks,  and  Lina,  deadly 
pale,  turned  round,  and  with  downcast, 
shame-stricken  looks  got  into  the  car- 
riage again.  As  the  two  ladies  drove  off 
along  the  bend  of  the  road  which  passed 
the  place  where  the  resolute  young  men 
were  still  keeping  guard,  Hans  heard  a 
low  long  sort  of  sobbing  sigh  that  touched 
him  profoundly. 

Then,  in  a  little  more,  the  green  was 
deserted,  the  widow's  donkey  came  trot- 
ting back  to  its  accustomed  grazing 
place,  the  cocks  and  hens  stalked  about 
in  their  usual  desultory  manner,  one 
great  tree  still  lay  on  the  ground,  but  the 
others  were  safe,  and  their  murmuring 
branches  seemed  rustUng  with  deep  fresh 
life  all  that  night,  long  after  the  moon 
had  risen  and  stirred  the  shadows  on  the 
plain. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
TURKISH  GEORGIA. 

"  A  HANDSOME  but  worthless  nation." 
And  with  these  words  Gibbon  summa- 
rily dismisses  the  Georgians  from  his 
pages. 

Poor  Georgians  !  With  all  due  respect 
for  the  great  historian,  I  cannot  but  feel 
inclined  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  the 
latter  epithet  he  bestows  on  them,  were  it 
even  for  nothing  else  than  the  correctness 
of  the  former.  Beauty  and  goodness  had 
once  but  a  single  name,  common  to  both 
in  the  most  copious  of  all  languages,  the 
expression  of  the  noblest  of  all  minds  ; 
and  Greek  philology,  like  Greek  philoso- 
phy, however  high  fantastical  at  times, 
had  the  most  often  a  true  foundation  deep 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Is  indeed  fair 
without  so  often  foul  within  ?  or  is  not 
the  outside  form  rather  more  generally  a 
representation,  a  reproduction  indeed, 
and  a  consequence  of  the  inner  being  ? 
There  are,  I  am  well  aware,  many  wise 
adages  to  imply  the  contrary  ;  but  we 
may  remember  that  personal  beauty,  rare, 
in  all  truth,  even  among  women,  is  yet 
rarer  by  far  among  men,  the  makers  of 
these  wise  adages ;  and   it  is  not  foxes 
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alone  that  have  called  unattainable  grapes 
sour  before  now. 

But  to  leave  generalizations  and  return 
to  our  Georgians,  such  as  they  are  this 
day.  Business,  whether  of  the  state  or 
not,  has  made  me  more  than  once  a  look- 
er-on among  them,  and  given  me  ample 
opportunity  for  judging  both  how  far  they 
stiil  deserve  their  hereditary  reputation 
for  physical  beauty,  and  also  how  far  they 
merit  the  uncomplimentary  adjectives 
bestowed  on  them,  not  only  by  Gibbon  — 
who  from  the  very  vastness  of  his  scope 
may  easily  have  been  obliged  to  content 
himself  occasionally  with  comparatively 
scanty  or  superficial  information  on  some 
points  —  but  even  by  other  more  special 
writers. 

Large  allowance  should  be  made  when 
we  criticize  races  which,  owing  chiefly  to 
a  misfortune  of  geographical  position, 
and  the  dangerous  contiguity  of  more  nu- 
merous and  more  powerful  neighbours, 
have  for  many  ages  received  and  borne 
a  foreign  yoke,  till  its  impress,  for  good 
or  evil,  has  been  fairly  stamped  into  their 
shoulders.  Bad  luck  may  have  more  to 
do  with  the  fact  and  its  consequences 
than  bad  deserving.  It  is  no  blame  to 
Croatia  that  it  is  ruled  by  Austrian  admin- 
istration ;  nor,  if  guarantees  fail  them, 
could  Luxembourg  or  Belgium  be  held 
responsible  were  they  swallowed  up  in 
the  German  Empire.  What  can  a  little 
fish  do  in  the  presence  of  a  big  one  but 
be  eaten  by  it,  and  according  to  Sydney 
Smith's  wise  recommendation,  try  not  to 
disagree  with  it .'' 

Now  Georgia  has   for  centuries  past 
been  that  Uttle  fish  ;  or,  to  use  a  comelier 
metaphor,  an  unarmed,  fallen,  and  wound- 
ed man,  over  whose  prostrate  body  Turk 
and  Persian  have,  generation  after  gener- 
ation, fought  their  fierce  frontier  strife, 
till  Russia  coming  in  gave   the  duel  a 
Midshipman  Easy,  or  triangular,  charac-  j 
ten     Not,  however,   an   equilateral   one,  | 
but  illustrative  rather  of  the  old  axiom  j 
which   sends   the   weakest   to   the  wall ;  | 
Persia,  undoubtedly  the  feeblest  of  the 
three  combatants,  having  to  give  up  her  | 
hold  on  Georgia  altogether,  while  Turkey, 
a    little  —  but    only    a    little  —  stronger, 
managed  to  retain  a  curtailed  portion  of 
her  prey,  of  which,  however,  the  lion's 
share   naturally  fell   to   the   lion   of  the 
partitioners,  namely  Russia. 

With  that  larger  share,  now  known  as 
Russian  Georgia,  I  have  for  the  moment 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  indeed  to  its  inhab- 
itants that  Gibbon's  antithetical  notice 
chiefly  refers  j   but  they,  since  the  his- 


torian's time,  have  undergone  a  great 
change,  that  of  Russification — a  process 
likely  in  many  ways  to  render  them  at 
once  less  worthless  and  less  handsome. 
It  is  rather  of  the  smaller  section  I  now 
would  speak,  that  yet  included  —  though 
for  how  long  to  come  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned —  within  Turkish  limits,  and  hardly 
at  all  changed  by  the  lapse  of  the  last 
century.  This  is  "  Gurjistan,"  or  Turk- 
ish Georgia,  a  country  rarely  visited,  and 
more  rarely  described ;  even  for  the 
Osmanlees  themselves,  its  present  mas- 
ters, it  is  all  but  a  "terra  incognita,"  and 
to  that  very  circumstance  it  chiefly  owes 
what  interest  it  possesses. 

In  a  misgoverned  and  declining  Em- 
pire like  that  of  Turkey,  where  adminis- 
tration is  only  another  name  for  fiscal 
exaction,  and  where  the  presence  of  the 
ruler  is  chiefly  made  known  by  the  dim- 
inution and  decay  of  those  he  rules,  the 
thoughts  and  investigations  of  the  trav- 
eller are  apt  to  be  directed  to  thef  past 
rather  than  to  the  present,  to  historical 
relics  rather  than  to  actual  life.  Pales- 
tine explorations,  Assyrian  excavations, 
Ephesus  diggings,  and  the  like,  while 
they  bring  to  view  the  splendours  of 
former  ages,  discover  no  less  the  naked- 
ness of  the  modern  land.  It  is  among 
the  dwellings  of  the  dead,  not  of  the  liv- 
ing, that  men  go  in  quest  of  monuments 
and  bones.  Indeed,  of  all  the  vast  terri- 
tories which  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the 
forbearance  of  neighbours,  own  the  Sul- 
tan's rule,  Egypt  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
of  any  importance  that  has  a  present  to 
speak  of  ;  and  a  Village  Life  on  the  Nile^ 
or  the  like,  can  be  read,  if  not  with  the 
same  eagerness  as  a  description  of  the 
Theban  marvels,  or  the  graceful  relics  of 
Philae,  yet  with  tolerable  interest.  But 
when  we  come  to  Syria,  and  even  more 
to  Anatolia,  our  view  is  fixed  wholly  on 
the  past ;  and  the  Ottoman  tent,  pitched 
amid  the  ruins  of  a  score  of  shattered 
civilizations,  only  attracts  our  eye  by 
its  incongruousness  with  the  memories 
around. 

Yet  here  again  some  local  exceptions 
may  be  found  :  in  spots  where  the  Stam- 
boolee  footstep  has  not  been  deep  enough 
impressed  to  stamp  all  Hfe  and  vigour 
out  of  the  land :  where  something  still 
remains  of  national  energy  and  type,  to 
arouse  sympathy  for  the  present,  and 
allow  hope  for  the  future.  One  of  these 
is  Turkish  Georgia,  or  Gurjistan. 

Reference  to  any  atlas  will  show  that 
the  extreme  north-eastern  horn  of  the 
Ottoman    Crescent    half    embraces    the 
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Black  Sea  on  its  inner  edge  ;  while  its 
outer  curve  rests  partly  on  the  newly- 
defined  Russian  frontier,  partly  on  the 
great  inland  tract  that  once  was  Armenia. 

The  angle  thus  formed  is  occupied  by 
Gurjistan — a  name  expressing  the  long- 
maintained  nationality  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  a  noble  region :  few  more  so. 
Lofty  mountains,  granite  the  most,  in- 
tersected by  deep  and  well-watered  \\\l- 
leys  ;  vast  and  virgin  forests  of  oak, 
beech,  chestnut,  ash,  pine,  and  fir,  all  of 
luxuriant,  often  colossal  growth  ;  great 
sweeps  of  rich  pasture-land  ;  flower- 
enamelled  meadows,  jotted  with  great 
trees,  and  overhung  by  peaks  and  preci- 
pices beyond  the  imaginings  of  a  Salvator 
Rosa  ;  while  the  thunder  of  the  water- 
fall mixes  with  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the 
full  torrent  from  below ;  the  beauty  of 
the  Apennines  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
Alps  in  one.  Wherever  the  soil  is  culti- 
vated—  scratched,  I  might  say  —  there 
springs  up  from  it  a  half-wild  abundance 
of  crops  and  fruit,  corn,  barley,  vines, 
orchard-growth  ;  while  the  frequent  traces 
of  ancient  but  abandoned  mines  —  what 
is  not  abandoned  under  Ottoman  rule  .'*  — 
bear  witness  to  the  wealth  of  metal,  cop- 
p.er,  zinc,  iron,  lead,  and  silver,  beneath  the 
surface.  Snow  lies  on  the  towering  peaks 
of  Karkhal  Dagh,  near  the  sea,  and  of 
Kel  Dagh,  close  to  the  Russian  frontier, 
each  of  them  above  twelve  thousand  feet 
in  height,  all  the  year  round  ;  while  in 
the  garden-like  vallies  of  Liwaneh  and 
Showshet,  immediately  below  them,  the 
apricot  and  the  peach  ripen,  and  the 
clustering  vines  only  need  a  more  skilful 
care  to  rival  those  of  Burgundy  or  cen- 
tral Italy.  Rice-fields  and  mulberry 
groves,  where  silk  is  reared,  line  the 
river-courses. 

Such  is  the  country  through  which  I 
wandered  for  several  summer  weeks, 
unrestrained  in  the  liberty  of  my  v/ay  by 
the  prescription  of  roads,  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons,  that  not  a  single  road  exists 
here  ;  and  the  tracks,  even  where  unde- 
servedly dignified  by  the  name  of  horse- 
paths, are  all  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
each  other  in  roughness,  steepness,  nar- 
rowness, and  every  other  unroadlike 
quality.  Indeed,  for  about  half  our  ram- 
bles we  had  to  lead  our  horses  by  the 
bridle  :  as  keeping  on  their  backs  while 
at  such  angles,  and  along  such  razor- 
edges  as  we  continually  had  to  traverse, 
was  out  of  the  question. 

But  before  we  lose  ourselves  in  the 
mountain  labyrinth,  let  us  halt  a  little 
under  those  green  spreading  walnut  trees 


by  the  rushing  waterfall  among  the  rocks, 
and  do  introductory  honour  to  the  Muse 
of  our  time.  Her  of  statistics,  or  at  least 
of  precision  and  detail. 

Of  the  three  districts  which  compose 
the  main  of  Gurjistan,  one,  that  of 
Liwaneh,  lies  along  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Great  Chorok  stream,  the  Harpasus 
of  Arrian  ;  it  is  the  only  one  which  enjoys 
the  honour  of  possessing  a  town,  the 
town  of  Artween,  which,  with  its  eleven 
hundred  houses,  besides  baths  and 
mosques,  but  no  schools,  clings  to  the 
rapid  hill-side  slope  leading  down  to  the 
river,  exactly  at  the  point  where  it  first 
becomes  navigable  for  boats,  some  fifty 
miles  distant  from  the  sea,  The  other 
two  districts,  Showshet  and  Ajarah,  lie 
further  East,  the  former  inland,  the  latter 
approaching  the  coast.  Two  smaller 
tracts,  Keskeem  by  name  and  Chorok- 
Soo,  belonging  the  one  to  Liwaneh,  the 
other  to  Ajarah,  complete  Gurjistan 
proper  ;  which  numbers  in  all  about  four 
hundred  villages,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  male  and  female. 
Whosoever  desireth  more  information  of 
the  kind,  is  it  not  written  in  the  Book, 
the  Blue  Book  of  Consular  Reports  ? 
Seek  and  it  will  be  found. 

"  A  race  of  men  "  —  I  quote  once  more 
from  Gibbon  —  "  whom  nature  has  cast 
in  her  most  perfect  mould,  is  degraded 
by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice."  For 
the  inhabitants  of  Turkish  Georgia  this 
is  only  too  true  ;  yet,  situated  as  they  are, 
it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

Poor,  ignorant,  vicious,  handsome 
Georgians  !  I  am  fond  of  them,  and  can- 
not help  being  so ;  good-looking,  that 
they  certainly  are,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, in  no  ordinary  degree  ;  a  fair,  bright- 
complexioned,  light-haired,  long-haired 
race,  tall,  lithe,  and  with  all  the  moun- 
taineer grace  of  bearing ;  cheerful,  too, 
conversible,  sociable,  though  wild,  care- 
less, out-of-elbows,  lawless,  scapegrace ; 
yet  such  as  have  evidently  in  them  the 
making  of  much  better  things,  had  they 
only  a  chance.  But  of  all  the  hundred 
anci  one  nationalities  under  the  Ottoman 
incubus  which  has  a  chance  ?  The  best 
off  are  those  who  are  the  most  left  to 
themselves  ;  and  who  in  consequence,  if 
they  do  not  grow  richer,  do  not  at  any 
rate  grow  much  poorer  :  if  they  do  not 
get  better,  do  not  either  get  considerably 
worse. 

Their  dress  is  very  characteristic.  It 
is  a  mountain  dress,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  country  they  live  in  ;  trowsers 
loose   above,  but  tight-fitting  as  garters 
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below  the  knee  to  the  ancle  ;  and  light 
open  jackets,  fancifully  embroidered  and 
braided ;  the  ordinary  colour  vandyke 
brown  ;  the  stuff  itself  home-made,  warm, 
and  strong.  Their  linen,  too,  is  home- 
made ;  every  cottage  has  a  small  patch 
of  flax  belonging  to  it.  Turbans  are  un- 
known :  the  head  is  covered  by  a  cloth 
hood,  of  the  same  material  as  the  jacket, 
with  two  long  pendant  strips  on  either 
side,  which  at  need  are  folded  across  the 
chest  and  round  the  neck,  forming  an 
excellent  "comforter "  in  cold  weather; 
in  warm,  they  are  wrapped  round  the 
hood  itself,  so  as  to  give  additional  pro- 
tection against  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Hood 
and  strips  are  decorated  with  simple 
braid,  or  silver,  or  gold,  as  the  age,  or 
circumstances,  or  vanity  of  the  wearer 
may  direct.  Round  his  waist  every  Geor- 
gian wears  a  leather  belt,  often  curiously 
worked  with  brass  or  silver,  from  which 
hang  a  gourd-shaped  powder-flask,  silver 
mounted,  a  little  brass  bottle,  containing 
oil  for  the  gun-lock,  a  complicated  cord 
or  thong,  said  to  be  for  binding  possible 
captives,  but  as  useful  in  many  other 
ways  as  a  schoolboy's  ball  of  twine  ;  and 
in  the  girdle  are  invariably  stuck  a  long 
double-edged  knife  or  dagger,  and  one 
or  two  huge  silver-adorned  pistols.  In 
the  hand  or  over  the  shoulder  is  a  single- 
barrelled  gun,  long,  bright,  brass-mount- 
ed, with  a  flint  lock ;  this  the  Georgian 
never  fails  to  carry  with  him,  and  to  make 
good  use  of,  for  he  is  an  excellent  shot, 
and  hares,  wild  goats,  and  other  game, 
are  plenty  in  the  mountains. 

Very  picturesque,  too,  and  curious  are 
the  Georgian  dwellings.  Nominally 
classed  in  villages,  but  in  fact  standing 
each  house  alone,  the  existence  of  a  ham- 
let is  only  made  known  by  stray  patches 
of  cultivation,  two  or  three  springs  and 
running  channels  of  crystal-clear  water, 
and,  somewhere  or  other  within  a  circuit 
ot  a  few  miles,  a  group  of  walnut  trees, 
and  under  its  shelter  a  large  square 
wooden  building,  the  sides  resembling  an 
exaggerated  bird-cage,  the  eaves  and 
porticoes  outpassing  those  of  any  Chinese 
temple  ;  the  whole  being  a  mosque,  but 
reduced  to  its  most  simple  expression, 
without  minaret,  apse,  or  adjunct,  except 
a  few  wooden  benches  or  trunks  of  trees 
laid  horizontally  near  the  entrance,  the 
ordinary  meeting-place  of  council  or  gos- 
sip. The  houses,  too,  are  like  the 
mosque  in  their  exuberance  of  porches, 
open  galleries,  and  over-hanging  roof- 
eaves,  a  style  of  architecture  suggested 
by  the  only  building  material  now  used, 
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wood,  from  the  foundation  posts  in  the 
ground,  to  the  wooden  shingles  that  do 
duty  for  tiles  on  the  roof. 

This  was  not,  however,  always  the  case  ; 
for  the  whole  district  is  jotted  over  high 
and  low  with  ruins  of  stone-built  churches 
and  castles,  belonging  to  former  times. 
Not  Byzantine  in  any  respect  ;  the  Geor- 
gian architecture,  whether  ecclesiastical 
or  secular,  comes  much  nearer  to  the 
later  Roman,  as  we  see  it  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  first 
borrowed  directly  from  those  models,  and 
afterwards  developed  itself  with  certain 
peculiarities  of  its  own. 

Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  the  Geor- 
gian castles,  that  which  guards  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Chorok  river  at  a  place  called 
Gonieh,  is  absolutely  Roman  in  outline  ; 
so  much  so  that  the  best  idea  I  can  give 
of  it,  is  by  comparing  it  with  the  camp- 
ruins  now  called  Borough  Castle,  in 
Suffolk.  Like  it,  the  long  lines  of  wall, 
some  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  from  five 
to  six  in  thickness,  enclose  an  open 
square  of  about  a  hundred  yards  each 
way  ;  only  the  materials,  instead  of  being 
alternate  layers  of  rough  stone  and  brick, 
are  here  stone  only,  but  united  by  a  ce- 
ment little  or  not  at  all  inferior  to  that 
of  Roman  use.  The  towers,  too,  squat 
and  almost  solid,  four  on  each  side,  be- 
sides those,  somewhat  larger  and  higher, 
at  the  angles,  are  square  instead  of  round, 
and  in  height  slightly  overtop  the  wall, 
f'our  gates  ;  and  over  the  principal  one, 
to  the  west,  a  Georgian  inscription,  which 
my  ignorance  disqualified  me  from  deci- 
phering ;  though  for  this  the  villagers 
consoled  me  by  saying  that  it  was  not  the 
original  one,  which  had  been  defaced  by 
Sultan  Seleem,  when  he  conquered  coun- 
try and  castle  near  four  centuries  ago, 
but  of  recent  date,  and  put  there  by  some 
private  hand  not  long  since.  But  a  more 
palpable  imitation  of  a  Roman  fortified 
camp  than  this  stronghold  I  never  saw. 

Much  more  mediaeval  in  appearance, 
with  its  broken  battlements,  narrow  loop- 
holes, bartizans,  and  fragments  of  high 
towers,  is  the  important  fortress  of  Chi- 
kanzir,  to  give  it  the  Georgian  name  which 
has  superseded  the  more  euphonious  Iris 
of  Arrian's  time,  where  it  frowns  from  its 
lofty  storm-beaten  cliff,  on  the  same  line 
of  defence  further  east.  Tradition  as- 
cribes it,  as  it  does  the  majority  of  the 
many  castles  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
C2ueen  Tamar,  who  ruled  over  Georgia 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  who  here, 
they  say,  took  refuge  when  flying  from 
the  Byzantine  arms,  and   made  a  brave 
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and  successful  stand.  History  does  not, 
I  believe,  confirm  these  details  ;  but, 
which  is  much  more  to  the  point  in  pop- 
ular estimation,  the  foot-print  of  Queen 
Tamar  herself  does.  In  fact,  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff,  and  occasionally  washed  by 
the  sea  when  a  strong  westerly  gale 
drives  up  its  heaped  waters  on  the  coast, 
I  was  shewn,  on  a  huge  granite  slab, 
deep  imbedded  in  the  sand,  the  impress, 
clearly  defined,  of  a  naked  human  foot, 
long  and  delicate  like  that  of  a  woman, 
but  deeply  indented,  and  of  darker  colour 
than  the  rest  of  the  stone.  A  curious 
freak  of  nature.  Others  will  have  it  that 
it  is  the  miraculous  memorial  of  a  Greek 
or  a  Georgian  priest,  fleeing  from  Ma- 
hometan persecution ;  while  the  more 
zealous  Mahometans,  not  to  be  so  out- 
done, claim  it  a  relic  of  some  nameless 
saint  of  their  creed,  who  by  the  efficacy 
of  his  preachings  converted  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  Islam.  So  all  unite  in  ven- 
erating it ;  and  I  myself,  who  have  seen 
the  impress  of  the  fancied  footsteps  on 
the  Mount  of  Ascension,  on  the  Sakhrah 
of  the  Mosque-transformed  Temple,  on 
the  pavement  of  the  Roman  "  Domine 
quo  vadis  "  near  the  gate  of  San  Sebas- 
tiano,  and  others,  can  bear  witness  that 
this  one  of  Queen  Tamar,  though  by  no 
means  the  most  celebrated,  is  by  far  the 
best  of  its  kind  among  them  all,  and  cer- 
.tainly  not  the  least  authentic. 

Between  those  two  styles,  the  earlier 
'Or  Roman,  and  the  latter  or  mediaeval 
-Georgian,  are  several,  so  to  speak,  tran- 
sition castles,  not  unlike  in  construction 
■those  called  Lombard  in  Northern  Italy. 
Here  the  principal  feature  is  a  huge 
square,  or  slightly  oblong  tower,  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  height ;  its  walls  are  massive, 
and  pierced  with  small  square  holes,  and 
a  window  or  two  ;  the  summit  crowned 
with  large  battlements.  The  materials 
are  stone,  partly  hewn  and  partly  rough, 
with  cement  of  a  quality  inferior  to  that 
:used  in  the  earlier  buildings.  Wherever 
the  tower  is  not  rendered  inaccessible  by 
the  steepness  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is 
built,  out-works,  divided  into  courts  inner 
and  outer,  are  added  ;  the  walls  are  low 
and  thick.  The  castle  entrance  is  always 
near  an  angle,  and  double,  leading  by  a 
winding  passage  into  the  courts,  but  the 
keep  itself  has  often  no  door  ;  the  only 
admittance  being  a  window  from  which  a 
ladder,  ten  or  more  feet  in  length  could 
be  let  down  or  drawn  up  at  will.  Indeed, 
;in  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this 
.kind,  which  I  visited  among  the  wild 
.mountains  of  Hamsheen,  where  the  Geor- 


gian frontier  touches  that  of  the  kindred, 
but  hostile,  Mingrelian  province  of  Lazis- 
tan,  I  found  that  the  entire  castle,  keep, 
out-works  and  all,  could  only  be  ap- 
proached by  a  break-neck  scramble  over 
a  couple  of  fir-trunks,  cast  by  the  peas- 
ants across  a  chasm  in  the  rock  where 
once  a  drawbridge,  now  long  since  van- 
ished, had  probably  been.  The  donjon 
tower  was  in  this  instance  about  seventy 
feet  high,  and  eighteen  square  ;  its  po- 
sition on  a  giant  pinnacle  of  rock,  pierc- 
ing from  among  the  dense  woods  around, 
while  the  torrent  river  foamed  and  roared 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  was  grand  be- 
yond description.  But  no  tradition  at- 
taches to  the  castle,  nor  could  I  discover 
any  commemorative  inscription  ;  its  date 
is  attested  by  the  style  alone. 

Smaller  castles,  too,  of  what  may  loose- 
ly be  called  the  feudal  type,  abound  in 
Gurjistan,  built  at  different  periods  by 
the  semi-independent  Emeers,  or  Princes, 
as  it  is  the  fashion  to  translate  a  tide 
much  better  rendered  by  "baron,"  and 
some  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
These  half  dwelling-places,  half  fortress- 
es, which  in  general  appearance  bear  a 
certain  family  resemblance  to  the  ruined 
strongholds  of  the  Rhine,  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  perched  each  on  its  abrupt 
or  isolated  height  at  the  entrance  of  some 
valley,  or  overhanging  a  narrow  defile  ; 
their  form  is  picturesquely  irregular ; 
their  battlemented  walls,  turret  and 
tower,  more  remarkable  for  massiveness 
of  construction  than  for  architectural  or 
engineering  skill.  Strange  apocryphal 
legends  are  attached  to  most,  and  "  Kiz- 
kaleh,"  or  the  "  Maiden's  Tower,"  is  a 
common  appellation.  One  such,  which 
attracted  my  notice  by  the  unusually  ele- 
gant proportions  of  its  lofty  keep,  had 
long,  I  was  told,  been  occupied  by  an 
Amazonian  princess  —  women  figure  fre- 
quently in  Georgian  stories  —  who  find- 
ing herself  hard  pressed  by  savage  be- 
siegers, and  having  lost  the  greater  part 
of  her  garrison,  stipulated  for  the  lives  of 
the  remainder  ;  and  then  ordering  the 
gates  of  the  castle  to  be  flung  open,  cast 
herself  headlong  from  the  battlements 
into  the  abyss  below,  rather  than  incur 
the  dangers  peculiar  to  a  captive  of  her 
sex.  Name  and  date,  of  course,  unknown. 
More  ferocious,  but  unfortunately  more 
historical,  are  the  tales  told  of  the  grim 
ruins  where  the  round  watch-tower  Art- 
ween  castle  looks  down  over  a  sheer 
precipice  of  nine  hundred  feet  perpendic- 
ular to  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Chorok 
below.     Here,  scarce  a  century  back,  a 
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savage  chief  established  himself,  whose 
delight  it  was  to  force  his  prisoners  to 
leap  from  the  topmost  turret.  Poetical 
justice  —  let  us  hope  justified  in  this  in- 
stance by  fact  —  represents  this  Geor- 
gian Adietz  as  receiving  a  similar  treat- 
ment from  his  captors. 

But  rich  as  Gurjistanis  in  architectural 
monuments  of  this  class,  it  is  singularly 
poor  in  its  relics  of  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings. Most  of  the  churches  hereabouts 
seem  to  have  been  like  the  mosques  of 
the  present  day,  either  constructed 
wholly  of  wood  or  at  least  roofed  with 
that  material,  and  thus  to  have  disap- 
peared almost  simultaneously  with  the 
religion  that  they  represented.  Here 
and  there  a  colony  of  Armenian  monks 
—  for  of  Georgian  monks  and  ascetics 
we  find  no  trace,  probably  they  were  as 
rare  under  the  old  symbol  as  Georgian 
Mollahs  and  Muftis  are  under  the  new  ; 
nations  change  their  creed  more  readily 
than  their  character —r  had  established 
themselves,  and  have  left  some  specimens 
of  their  not  ungraceful  nor  undignified  art ; 
but  of  Georgian  churches  proper,  I  do  not 
think  that  more  than  a  dozen  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  throughout  the  entire  region. 
Four  or  five  of  these  I  explored,  and  in 
all  the  apse,  or  east  end  alone  still  was  or 
had  been  vaulted  roughly  enough  ;  the 
nave  or  body  of  the  building  had  evident- 
ly been  covered  with  timber.  The  arch, 
where  it  occurs,  is  generally  pointed  ; 
the  scant  ornamentation  on  the  door- 
posts or  round  the  windows  consists  of 
shallow-eared  Runic  knots,  or  a  conven- 
tional vine-pattern.  What,  however,  dis- 
tinguishes these  Georgian  churches,  such 
as  they  are,  from  any  others  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  in  the  East,  is  a  square 
belfry  tower,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high, 
placed  at,  and  united  with  the  west  end, 
while  the  principal  entry,  contrary  to 
Greek  usage,  is  on  one  side  of  the  edifice, 
so  that  the  whole  bears  a  strong  likeness 
to  an  old  village  Norfolk  or  Suffolk 
church.  Belfry-towers  are  rare  things 
throughout  the  East,  but  when  they  do 
occur  they  are  always,  except  in  Gurjis- 
tan,  separated  altogether  from  the  main 
building,  like  the  famous  Campanile  at 
Florence.  A  fine  example  of  the  kind  is 
afforded  by  the  Byzantine  church,  now  a 
Mosque,  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Trebizond,  the 
work  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  I.  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  where  the  square 
tower,  with  its  open  lantern  a-top,  is  full 
seventy  feet  in  height,  and  stands  at  a 
distance  of  forty  paces  from  the  western 
porch. 


Of  the  process  by  which  this  numer- 
ous, amiable,  and  fairly  intelligent  popu- 
lation was  severed  from  Christendom  and 
incorporated  into  Islam,  no  record  re- 
mains. This  much  is  certain :  that  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  according  to 
their  own  statement,  and  even  later  I 
should  think,  judging  by  the  comparative 
freshness  of  the  church  ruins  in  a  climate 
where  damp,  heavy  rains  and  snow,  and 
a  vegetation  rivalling  the  luxuriance  of 
Yucatan  conspire  to  hasten  the  work  of 
disintegration  and  decay,  they  were  all 
Christians.  It  is  equally  certain  that  at 
the  present  day,  they  are  all  without  ex- 
ception Mahometans.  No  compulsion, 
no  invasion,  even,  is  either  mentioned  in 
history,  or  alluded  to  by  tradition  ;  and, 
which  is  stranger  still,  no  extension  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  was  then  taking 
place  eastward  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
rather  losing  ground.  Could  the  dread 
of  Russian  encroachment,  first  felt  along 
the  northern  Georgian  frontier  about  that 
time,  have  driven  these  tribes  to  seek 
closer  aUiance  and  protection  with  the 
Turks  by  means  of  religious  union  ? 
Possibly  their  Christianity  sat  as  lightly 
on  them  then  as  their  Mahometanism 
does  now.  They  themselves  have  a  story 
that  a  very  eloquent  preacher,  and  holy 
man,  came  among  them,  and  converted 
them  all  to  Islam  by  his  sermons.  "  Non- 
sense," said  I  to  a  young  Georgian  beg, 
who  had  told  me  the  tale  with  a  very 
creditable  amount  of  gravity,  "  that  can 
never  have  been  the  cause.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  no  Christian  becomes 
a  Mahometan,  and  vice  versa,  except  it 
be  from  fear  of  imminent  danger,  or  hope 
of  material  advantage.  In  the  absence 
of  these,  the  finest  sermons  would  con- 
vert nobody ;  and  as  to  proofs  and  mira- 
cles, you  are  aware  that  the  two  creeds 
are  nmch  on  a  par."  He  laughed,  and 
answered,  "  Of  course  there  was  some 
motive  of  the  other  kind,  but  of  what 
it  was  we  have  no  record  left." 

In  fact,  for  about  fourteen  centuries, 
from  the  days  of  Chosroes  and  Justinian, 
down  to  our  own  time,  this  mountain 
group  has  resembled  an  island,  round 
which  the  eddying  waves  of  frontier  war 
have  raged  almost  without  ceasing,  but 
have  never  wholly  overflowed.  Byzan- 
tines and  Persians,  Turkomans  and  By- 
zantines, Turks  and  Persians  again,  Rus- 
sians and  Turks,  have  all  fought  around 
them,  retreated,  or  conquered ;  while 
they,  secure  in  their  almost  inaccessible 
labyrinth  of  ravine  and  crag,  have  taken 
no  more  share  in  the  strife  around,  than 
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by  making  or  repelling  an  occasional 
foray  ;  and,  when  victory  had  declared 
itself  for  the  one  or  the  other  of  their 
belligerent  neighbours,  paying  as  little 
tribute  and  obedience  as  possible  to  their 
new  suzerain,  whoever  he  might  be. 

To  the  Osmanlee  Sultan,  the  "Pa- 
dishah "  of  the  Mahometan  world,  so  long 
as  he  was  content  to  rule  them  after  their 
own  fashion,  that  is,  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  born  chiefs  and  begs,  the 
Georgian  Muslims  were  at  first  attached 
with  proper  neophytic  fervour.  Of  this 
they  gave  repeated  proof  during  the 
many  wars,  or,  one  might  almost  say,  the 
one  long  war,  which  from  the  close  of  the 
last  century  to  the  middle  of  this,  burned 
or  smouldered  along  the  land-line,  and 
ended  by  giving  the  entire  Southern  Cau- 
casus, with  its  fair  plains  adjoining,  to 
Russian  dominion.  All  this  time  the 
Mahometan  Georgians  on  the  south  and 
west  kept  up  a  guerilla  Avarfare,  less 
ferocious,  but  hardly  less  persistent,  than 
that  maintained  by  the  Circassian  tribes 
on  the  east  and  north.  But  when  the 
Ottoman  Government  changed  its  type 
from  semi-feudal  to  bureaucratic,  and 
administration  merged  in  mere  organ- 
ized fiscal  extortion,  with  the  governing 
Pashas  and  other  Stamboolee  officials  for 
its  agents,  the  old  spell  of  loyalty  was 
broken,  and  Georgian  eyes  are  now  more 
often  and  more  longingly  turned  to  Tiflis 
than  to  Constantinople. 

Indeed,  without  a  degree  of  provincial 
tact  which  a  pseudo-centralized  govern- 
ment can  hardly  be  expected  to  possess, 
this  state  of  things  was,  sooner  or  later, 
inevitable.  From  the  noblest  beg  to  the 
meanest  peasant  there  is  hardly  a  Geor- 
gian who  has  not  relations,  or  at  least 
clansmen,  under  Russian  rule  across  the 
frontier,  with  whom  he  is  in  constant 
correspondence  of  visits  made  and  re- 
turned, and  from  whom  he  learns  the 
transterminal  existence  of  a  state  of  pros- 
perity and  progress  which  he  cannot  but 
feel  contrasts  bitterly  with  the  poverty 
and  ignorance  to  which  he  himself,  the 
Osmanlee  subject,  is  condemned.  For, 
in  spite  of  frontier-guards,  passport  reg- 
ulations, and  military  "cordon,"  mutual 
intercourse  between  Russian  Georgia 
and  Turkish  Gurjistan  is  constant  and 
intimate  ;  nor  does  difference  of  creed, 
or,  officially  speaking,  of  nationality, 
much  impair  the  sympathy  of  a  common 
origin.  "  Blood  is  thicker  than  water  " 
with  the  clansmen  of  the  east  as  with  the 
clansmen  of  the  north.  It  is  amusing 
enough  to  see,  as  I  often  have,  a  Russian- 


ized Georgian,  in  big  clumsy  boots,  long- 
skirted  coat,  and  dirty  forage-cap,  enter 
the  rickety  but  carpeted  divan  of  a  Ma- 
hometan kinsman,  who  in  the  much  more 
picturesque,  but  less  civilized-looking 
dress  of  Asiatic  fashion,  rises  to  embrace 
him.  It  is  Burns'  Caesar  and  Luath  over 
again  ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  cordiality 
or  respect  on  either  side. 

Meanwhile  the  attachment  of  the 
peasantry  —  the  devotion  would  be  an 
exacter  word  —  to  their  own  hereditary 
chiefs  or  begs,  though  shorn  of  their 
feudal  rank  and  mulcted  of  their  ancestral 
lands,  is  strong  as  over;  indeed,  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment to  weaken  it,  have  had  a  contrary 
effect,  by  supplying  a  new  tie  between 
nobles  and  people  — that  of  common  dis- 
satisfaction. Both  classes  have  certainly 
a  sufficiently  long  list  of  grievances 
against  their  black-coated  Stamboolee 
masters,  whose  conduct  is  such  that  it 
can  often  be  only  explained  by  a  settled 
determination  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
these  frontier  tribes,  and  to  drive  them 
straight  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  who,  for 
her  part,  is  ready  enough  to  receive  them. 
'  A  Georgian  beg,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential in  the  land,  and  chief  of  an  im- 
portant border  clan,  had,  after  much 
brave  guerilla  fighting  against  the  Rus- 
sians in  '55,  at  last  thrown  himself,  with 
several  of  his  followers,  into  the  besieged 
fortress  of  Kars,  and  did  his  duty  man- 
fully in  its  defence.  When,  after  the 
events  with  which  all  are  familiar,  the 
place  surrendered  to  famine,  the  beg —  I 
purposely  abstain  from  names  —  and  his 
men  became,  of  course,  prisoners  of  war 
with  the  rest.  Thus  they  remained  four 
or  five  days  ;  but  when  the  time  came  for 
marching  the  captured  garrison  off  to 
Tiflis,  or  other  secure  places  in  the  Cau- 
casus, the  Georgians  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, set  free  ;  the  Russian  general  de- 
claring with  a  polite  generosity  that  might 
have  been  a  useful  lesson  to  'some  other 
generals  nearer  home,  in  a  more  recent 
war,  that  his  hostilities  regarded  the 
regular  troops  only  ;  and  that  the  beg  and 
his  clansmen  being  irregular,  he  held 
them  non-combatants,  like  any  other 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, and  consequently  not  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  war.  With  this  he  dismissed 
them,  disarmed  of  course,  but  not  even 
under  parole,  to  go  home,  or  wherever 
else  they  might  think  best. 

The  policy,  as  well  as  the  humanity  of 
this  conduct  is  evident  enough  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  either  tlie  humanity 
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or  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  re- 
warded the  beg's  service  by  a  fine  and 
imprisonment,  on  the  ground  that  he 
must  have  been  in  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  the  Russians,  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  met  with  such  lenient 
treatment  at  their  hands. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  beg  to  me, 
"  had  I  been  minded  to  betray  the  coun- 
try to  the  Russians,  I  should  have  had 
no  need  of  underhand  doings  :  for  there 
was  not  a  man  among  the  villagers  who 
did  not  wish  it,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Turks  could  have  done  much  to  hinder 
us  just  then.  But  after  all,"  he  continued, 
"  I  have  reason  to  be  more  satisfied  with 
them  than  with  the  Russians  ;  for  the 
former,  at  least,  by  shutting  me  up  in 
prison,  paid  me  the  compliment  of  show- 
ing that  they  considered  me  a  person  of 
some  consequence  ;  whereas,  I  never 
felt  so  small  in  my  life  as  when  the  Rus- 
sian general  told  me  to  go  free,  without 
doing  me  the  honour  of  sending  me  under 
guard  to  Tiflis,  and  evidently  implied  that 
he  did  not  care  either  for  my  having 
fought  against  him,  or  whether  I  might 
not  fight  again  in  the  future." 

Let  us  pay  this  gentleman  —  nobleman 
I  mean  —  a  visit,  and  see  how  he  lives  in 
the  meanwhile. 

It  is  mild  summer,  and  the  beg  has  left 
his  winter  residence  in  the  thick  woods, 
some  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  and  has  gone,  as  his  wont 
is,  to  pass  the  hotter  months  of  the  year 
under  canvas  amid  the  mountain  pastures 
beyond  the  pine  range,  where  at. a  height 
of  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  —  his  winter  house  is  at 
the  moderate  elevation  of  four  thousand. 
—  he  looks  after  his  numerous  herds,  and 
holds  a  kind  of  open  court,  much  fre- 
quented by  all  the  chiefs  from  the  dis- 
tricts around,  far  and  near.  We,  his 
t^isitors,  are  a  large  party,  begs,  aghas, 
and  "  delikans,"  or  "  wild-bloods,"  i.e. 
dashing  young  bachelors,  some  pure 
Georgian,  others  half-Georgian,  half- 
Turkoman,'  by  race.  As  we  ride  up  the 
steep  grassy  slopes  I  notice,  at  a  height 
of  more  than  seven  thousand  feet,  where 
even  the  July  air  blows  keenly,  and  where 
no  peasant  now  would  venture  to  winter 
it  from  October  to  April,  the  ruins,  or 
traces  rather,  of  two  large  villages,  and  a 
stone  church,  an  indication  amongst,  I 
regret  to  say,  many  similar,  that  the  cli- 
mate of  these  reo;ions  —  as,  I  believe,  of 
some  other  longitudes  —  has  gradually 
but  notably  cooled  during  the  last  few 


centuries  ;  though  whether  from  a  gen- 
eral diminution  of  solar  heat,  according 
to  Professor  Thomson's  alarming  theory, 
to  culminate  in  the  realization  of  Byron's 
ghastly  dream,  or  whether  owing  to  some 
transpositions  of  land  and  sea  in  our 
Northern  hemisphere,  to  take  Lyell's 
more  consolatory  view  of  the  matter,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  decide. 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  top  ;  the 
brisk  air,  so  different  from  that  of  the 
heated  valleys  below,  has  in  a  manner  in- 
toxicated our  horses,  who,  instead  of 
showing  weariness  after  so  hard  a  climb, 
are   squealing,  neighing, 


rearmg,  bound- 


them  in.  Before  spreads  a  wide  undu- 
lating table-land ;  it  reaches  for  miles 
and  miles  away,  till  it  slopes  off  eastward 
into  Russian  Georgia,  and  westward 
sinks  into  the  hollows  of  Showshet, 
where  dwell  the  loveliest,  but  not  the 
austerest  women,  and  the  handsomest, 
but  not  the  most  virtuous  men  of 
Georgian  race.  Far  north,  its  downward 
dip  is  clothed  with  forest  to  the  fever- 
stricken  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  But 
right  in  front  of  us  is  a  tent,  large  and 
black,  with  three  or  four  smaller  tents  on 
a  row  behind  ;  these  are  evidently  for 
women,  attendants,  and  domestic  life, 
while  the  large  one  is  the  "  salamlik,"  or 
general  parlor,  of  the  beg  himself.  Close 
by  a  little  granite  ridge  cuts  knife-like 
through  the  turf  ;  and  from  under  it  wells 
out  a  spring  of  water,  crystal  clear,  and 
icy  cold. 

The  beg,  whose  ancestral  possessions 
equal  in  extent  Lincolnshire  at  least,  and 
whose  word  even  now,  let  who  may  be  the 
official  governor,  is  law  over  the  whole 
frontier  land,  rises  and  comes  forward  to 
greet  his  guests.  What  a  splendid  head 
he  has.  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
kind  among  the  demigods  of  Greco- 
Roman  sculpture.  Advancing  age  has 
deprived  his  form  of  the  supple  activity 
which  gave  it  a  grace  remarkable  even 
among  Georgians  in  youth,  but  has 
hardly  diminished  his  passion  for  horse- 
manship and  every  form  of  bodily  exer- 
cise. To  this  he  adds  a  degree  of  me- 
chanical skill  that  a  trained  workman 
might  envy.  For  one  friend  he  himself, 
unassisted,  manufactures  a  beautifully- 
wrought  sabre,  blade,  and  hilt  ;  for 
another  a  pair  of  pistols  ;  for  a  third  a 
silver-mounted  clarionet.  Then  he  sets 
to  work  on  the  construction  of  a  sailing- 
boat,  and  when  finished,  sails  it  on  a 
cruise  of  discovery  all  over  the  great 
mountain  lake  of  Childer,  close  by,  sound- 
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ing  everywhere  to  determine  what  the 
real  depth  of  the  water,  commonly  said 
to  be  unfathomable  (but  he  found  it,  as 
he  told  me,  twenty-seven  fathoms  at 
most),  may  be  ;  and  whether  the  tradi- 
tional city,  said  to  be  submerged  beneath, 
is  really  there.  Besides  these  amuse- 
ments come  farming,  building,  plant- 
ing, sheep-breeding,  cattle-tending,  horse- 
rearing,  and  even  —  in  which  he  has  done 
wonders  — road-making  :  and  yet,  various 
as  these  occupations  are,  the  result  falsi- 
fies the  common  saying  about  such  at- 
tempts, by  proving  him  master,  not  of 
none,  but  of  all.  Lastly  he  is  —  be  the 
nominal  Governor  of  Osmanlee  creation 
who  he  may  —  the  ultimate  tribunal  of 
appeal  throughout  the  whole  eastern  half 
of  Gurjistan  ;  the  arbiter  of  disputes,  di- 
rector of  councils,  social  and  political 
head  of  the  little  nation. 

Begs  and  not-begs,  noble,  gentle,  or 
simple,  we  are  seated  in  the  tent  ;  its 
hangings  are  of  silk,  beautifully  embroi- 
dered, and  still  bright  in  colour,  the 
youthful  labour  of  the  chief's  aunt,  who 
died  a  few  years  since  at  the  respectable 
age  of  ninety,  or  thereabouts.  Coffee  is 
served  round  for  form's  sake  ;  then  wine, 
spirits,  and  a  sort  of  fruit-luncheon  ap- 
pear;  and  with  a  remark  that  "a  tent  is 
liberty-hall,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
our  enjoying  ourselves  as  we  choose,"  the 
Beg  sets  the  example  of  jollity  in  word 
and  deed.  In  rush  half-a-dozen  children, 
four  boys  and  two  girls,  one  of  the  latter 
a  real  beauty,  their  ages  between  fifteen 
and  five  ;  these  are  the  younger  ones  of 
the  beg's  numerous  family ;  the  elder 
sons  are  looking  after  the  farms  else- 
where. The  biggest  of  the  boys  here 
present,  a  fair  curly-headed  lad,  takes  up 
at  his  father's  orders,  a  book  of  Persian 
poetry,  and  begins  translating  it  off  into 
fluent  Turkish  :  I  hope  the  version  is  a 
correct  one  ;  if  not,  I  cannot  rectify  it. 
Two  other  pretty  boys  perform  aclariquet 
duet,  on  instruments  of  their  father's 
making,  selecting  an  English  air  —  at 
least  they  tell  me  it  is  one  —  in  my  hon- 
our ;  while  the  smallest  imp  turns  somer- 
sets, stands  on  his  head,  and  goes  through 
other  gymnastic  feats.  The  girls  sit  on 
their  father's  knees,  or  tease  such  of  the 
guests  as  they  are  famihar  with.  Other 
visitors  drop  in,  some  on  business,  some 
on  amusement ;  the  day  goes  merrily  by. 
But  before  the  last  slant  sunbeams  have 
died  off  the  height,  a  huge  wood-fire  is 
lighted  before  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  a 
necessary  precaution  against  the  keen 
cold  outside  ;  a  plentiful  supper  is  served  ; 


and  drinking,  with  talk  and  music,  re- 
sumed till  midnight.  Georgia  Mahome- 
tanism  is  not  very  deep  in  the  grain  ; 
besides  the  event,  coming  sooner  or  later, 
of  Russian  annexation,  has  already  cast 
its  shadow  before. 

Yet  our  host,  and  several  others  now 
under  the  same  canvas,  fought  bravely, 
and  adventured  freely  the  lives  which 
many  of  their  kinsmen  lost,  on  the  Turk- 
ish side,  fifteen  years  ago.  Now  not  one 
of  them  would  draw  a  sword.  "  We  mean 
to  look  on  and  enjoy  the  fun,"  say  they, 
when  questioned  as  to  the  part  they  would 
take  were  another  war  to  break  out  be- 
tween the  empires.  Perhaps  this  might 
not  really  prove  their  line  of  conduct,  if 
put  to  the  test,  for  men  do  not  always 
keep  to  what  they  have  forecast  when  the 
crisis  actually  comes  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  words  do  very  correctly 
sum  up  their  present  feeling. 

Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  say  why 
they  should  think  or  feel  differently.  The 
Ottoman  Government  has  taken  away 
their  past,  and  offers  them  no  hopeful  fu- 
ture. Besides,  how  abstain  from  compar- 
ing their  own  condition  with  that  of  their 
kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier 
close  at  hand  ?  The  contrast  is  suggest- 
ive and  seductive  in  one. 

"  Well,  about  myself,  I  do  not  care  so 
much,"  says  the  beg,  as  after  long  talk  we 
sat,  surrounded  by  horizontal  sleeping 
figures  in  the  red  glare  of  the  heaped 
wood  embers  by  the  door ;  "  my  career 
has  pretty  well  wound  itself  up  ;  but  what 
on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  these  boys  of 
mine  ?  The  estate  is  not  much,  hardly 
enough  as  matters  go  for  the  elder  ones  ; 
the  rest  would  become  mere  peasants,  no 
better  than  those  around  them.  Trade  ? 
That  is  not  in  our  line  ;  we  know  nothing 
about  it ;  besides,  there  is  none  here  of 
any  kind.  The  army  ?  the  navy  ?  you 
know  what  the  average  run  of  officers  is 
in  the  Ottoman  service ;  besides,  my 
children,  because  they  are  mine,  would  be 
ill  looked  on,  suspected,  kept  back  in 
every  way.  How  even  am  I  to.  give  them 
a  decent  education  ?  where  put  them  to 
school?  At  Constantinople?  —  I  would 
rather  see  them  dead  than  exposed  to  the 
chance,  the  certainty,  of  the  taint  of  Os- 
manlee vice  in  that  city.  And  if  not  at 
Constantinople,  where  ?  You  will  allow," 
he  concluded,  with  a  kind  of  laugh,  "  that 
the  position  of  a  Georgian  noble  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  a  pleasant  one  ;  very." 

As  the  chiefs,  so  the  people.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  dwelt  some- 
what at  length  on  the  fortunes,  ways,  and 
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words  of  an  individual ;  because,  with  no 
great  modification,  they  are  not  only  per- 
sonal but  general  ;  and  one  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  taken  as  sample  of  all. 

The  Georgians  are  fond  of  agricultural 
labour  of  every  kind,  and  skilful  at  it ;  and 
with  a  temperate  climate,  averaging  that 
of  central  Italy,  and  a  fertile  soil,  there  is 
nothing,  except  the  fatal  administrative 
blight,  that  renders  all  landed  property  in 
Turkey  unproductive  and  almost  value- 
less, to  hinder  Gurjistan  from  rivalling  or 
even  excelling  the  fruitfulness  of  Imeritia 
and  the  gardens  of  Kutais.  But  what 
most  distinguishes  them  is  their  skill  in 
handicraft.  Guns,  pistols,  swords,  dag- 
gers, embroidery,  silver-work,  the  staple 
articles  of  manufacture  among  a  semi- 
barbarous  people  —  for  all  these  Georgia 
holds  the  first  rank  in  the  Anatolian  mar- 
ket ;  and  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
tools  employed  enhances  the  cunning  of 
the  worker's  hand.  Pity  that  it  should 
not  oftener  occupy  itself  with  more  use- 
ful objects  ;  but  this  defect,  rightly  un- 
derstood, is  not  so  much  attributable  to 
the  artificers  as  to  their  surroundings. 
But  for  trade  and  commerce  the  Geor- 
gians show  no  aptitude,  not  even  for 
shopkeeping  ;  and  the  few  shops  —  I  do 
not  think  there  are  two  hundred  through- 
out all  the  villages  —  in  Gurjistan  are 
invariably  kept  by  strangers,  mostly  Ar- 
menians, who  come  for  a  few  months  of 
speculative  profit,  and  then  go  away 
again. 

Nor  have  they  —  and  this  is  of  good  au- 
gury for  their  prospects  of  civilization  — 
any  turn  for  a  pastoral  life  ;  their  flocks 
and  herds  are  indeed  numerous  enough 
on  the  grassy  mountain  slopes,  but  they 
are  invariably  tended  by  hired  Koordes. 
The  Georgians  have  many  of  the  instincts 
of  a  settled,  none  of  those  proper  to  a 
nomade  race. 

Social,  fond  of  dress  and  show,  of  song 
and  dance,  of  gatherings  and  merry-mak- 
ings, of  drink,  too,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  of 
gambling  they  are  but  indifferent,  though 
proselyte  Mahometans,  and  the  "revival," 
so  marked  in  its  increasing  intensity 
among  the  Arab,  the  Indian,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  among  the  Turkish  and  Tur- 
koman races,  has  little  or  no  existence  in 
Gurjistan.  Perhaps  too  they  feel  the 
eventuality  of  reunion  under  Russian 
sway  to  their  Christian  kinsmen  across 
the  border  too  near  a  probability  to  allow 
of  much  zeal  for,  so  far  as  they  in  partic- 
ular are  concerned,  the  decaying  fortunes 
of  Islam.  "  We  ourselves  shall  live  and 
die  Mahometans,  but   our  chiklren  may 


become  whatever  suits  them  best,"  is  a 
common  saying  among  them.-  It  is  also, 
so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  them  among 
Muslims  ;  certainly,  I  never  heard  the 
like  of  it  elsewhere.  The  few  Mollas, 
Mufteesand  the  like  in  Gurjistan  villages 
are,  like  the  shopkeepers,  from  without, 
generally  from  the  more  earnest  sea-coast 
of  Lazistan,  or  the  bigoted  neighbourhood 
of  Trebizond. 

Of  Georgian  morality,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  "least  said,"  is,  I  fear, 
"  soonest  mended."  Little  indeed,  among 
people  so  situated,  could  be  looked  for, 
and  little  is  to  be  found.  While  the  men 
are  habitually  out  in  the  fields,  or  clam- 
bering the  tall  beech-trees  to  look  after 
their  favourite  bee-hives — the  honey  of 
Gurjistan  is  first-rate^ — niched  high  up 
in  some  forked  branch  among  the  pale 
green  shades,  the  women  at  home  have 
it  all  their  own  way,  and  it  is  too  often 
the  broad  one.  Not  rarely  too  these, 
what  we  may  charitably  term  faults,  com- 
ing in  collision  with  justly  aroused  jeal- 
ousy, result  in  tragic  crime.  Many  in- 
stances, needless  to  repeat  here,  were 
told  me.  In  one  village  an  entire  family 
had  been  exterminated  :  in  another,  the 
brothers  of  the  faithless  wife,  after  fatally 
avenging  the  family  disgrace,  had  turned 
brigands.  This  feature  of  Georgian  char- 
acter has  however  not  only  its  black,  but, 
such  is  human  nature,  its  brighter  side  ; 
a  rank  weed  crop  may  give  hope  of  a  fruit- 
ful soil  beneath  ;  a  polished  marble  slab 
more  often  covers  dry  bones  only. 

Besides,  law  there  is  none  to  speak  of, 
and  every  man,  every  man-child  even,  is 
armed.     Schools,  too,  except  a  very  few 

—  a  dozen  at  most  throughout  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  land  — of  the  most  primary 
kind,  do  not  here  exist  and  there  are  no 
teachers  in  Gurjistan  but  Need  and  Pas- 
sion, no  lessons  taught  but  the  spade,  the 
sickle,  the  loom,  the  forge,  the  knife,  and 
the  ever-loaded  gun.     As  for  Government 

—  the  official  or  Ottoman  Government,  I 
mean  —  it  recognizes  no  obligation  to- 
wards its  Georgian  subjects,  except  that 
of  taxing  them  and  collecting  their  taxes  ; 
a  difficult  task  the  last,  it  must  be  allowed, 
in  mountains  like  these,  where  armed  col- 
lectors have  generally  to  be  sent  for  the 
work,  and  whence  they  do  not  always  re- 
turn. 

It  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build 
up,  to  destroy  than  to  restore.  Latter- 
day  Sultans  have  broken  the  links,  clum- 
sy ones  it  must  be  admitted,  yet  effective, 
which  bound  society  together  under  the 
semi-feudal  authority  of  the  local  begs, 
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and  have   substituted   nothing  but   tax- 
gatherers    aAd    tithe-collectors    in    their 
stead.     Only   in    out-of-the-way   frontier 
districts  like  Gurjistan,  far  from  Constan- 
tinople, and   almost    inaccessible    to   the 
official    Effendee  tribe,  something  of  the 
old  administration  yet  lingers  on,  power- 
less for  good,  powerful  for  evil.     Shorn 
of  lands,  wealth,  title,  and  except   what 
the  habitual  respect  of  the  peasants  may 
still  secure  him,  position,  a  Georgian  beg 
is  much  too  weak  to  compel  order,  though 
often    strong   enough   to  excite  disturb- 
ance ;  enforce  the  law  he  cannot,  break 
it  he  can  and  does.     Hereditary  rivalries, 
village-feuds,  robberies,  kidnapping,  mur- 
der, all   have  here,  as  chance  or  circum- 
stance may  direct,  almost    unrestrained 
scope  ;  the   Ottoman,  or  Stamboul  Gov- 
ernment cannot  put  them  down,  and  there 
is  no  other  authorized  power  left  to  do  it. 
In  fact,  when  one  wanders  through  these 
thicket-tangled  paths,  deep  glens,  lonely 
defiles,  and   dark  forests,  one  wonders, 
not  that  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  are 
sometimes    done,  but   that   they  are  not 
more  frequent  ;    not  that  Gurjistan  trav- 
elling is  considered  venturesome,  but  that 
it  is  possible. 

This  is,  however,  chiefly  among  the  na- 
tives themselves  ;  a  stranger  has  little  to 
fear,  a  European  least  of  all.  The  hospi- 
tahty  given  —  and  it  is  always  to  be  had 
for  the  asking  —  in  one  hamlet  usually 
implies  a  kind  of  safe-conduct  as  far 
as  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  journey  ;  and  European  wayfarers  in 
particular  are  covered  by  the  aegis  of  a 
salutary  fear  of  after-enquiries,  and  penal- 
ties all  the  more  dreaded  because  un- 
known. 

In  fact,  during  my  long  rovings  in  Gur- 
jistan proper,  my  own  personal  experience 
only  records  one  adventure  of  the  robber 
or  brigand  class  ;  I  mean  in  which  I  fell 
in  with  such.  It  was  in  the  Ajarah  re- 
gion, the  wildest  corner  of  this  wild  land  ; 
and  if  I  record  it,  I  do  so  because  the 
situation,  though  it  was  not  exactly  pleas- 
ant at  the  moment,  was  intensely  pictur- 
■esque  ;  so  picturesque  indeed  as  almost 
to  neutralize  any  disagreeable  sensations 
that  the  incident  might  otherwise  have 
'Caused. 

The  valley  was  such  a  lovely  one  ;  high 
:mountain  walls  towering  up  to  the  sky  in 
a  mass  of  fir  and  beech  above,  and  thick 
•undergrowth  below,  all  in  the  fullest, 
brightest  leafage  of  summer,  but  now 
darkening  with  the  first  transparent  shad- 
ows of  a  calm  summer  evening,  and  the 
rapid  twilight  of  the  South.     The  path, 


narrow  and  rough,  led  alongside  of  a 
torrent  till  it  came  to  a  corner  round  a 
jutting  mass  of  rock  where  another  large 
and  deep  mountain  stream  crossed  it 
from  the  right,  while  between  precipice 
and  water  a  clump  of  huge  walnut  trees 
spread  out  their  wide  branches,  and  deep- 
ened the  gloom  of  the  glen.  A  spot  of 
exquisite  beauty  ;  but  one  in  which  it  was 
awkward  to  fight,  and  impossible  to  try 
running  away. 

We  had  yet  half  an  hour  or  so  to  go- 
before  we  could  reach  the  village  where 
we  intended  halting  for  the  night ;  but, 
enchanted  with  the  scene  around;  1  was 
riding  slowly,  with  an  armed  attendant,  a 
Trebizondian,  in  front,  and  a  couple  of 
negroes,  with  a  native  peasant,  to  bring 
up  the  rear.  But  just  as  we  turned  the 
rock,  the  thought  struck  me,  "  What  a 
splendid  post  for  an  ambush  !  "  and  at 
the  same  instant  my  horse  —  a  Turko- 
man bay  —  started,  snuffed  uneasily 
about  him,  and  would  have  stopped.  I 
urged  him  forward,  but  with  difficulty. 
Suddenly  two  men,  dressed  in  country 
cloth  of  that  vandyke-brown  colour  which 
of  all  others  is  the  least  distinguishable 
at  a  distance  among  open-air  objects, 
started  up  right  in  front,  each  presenting 
a  shining  long-barrelled  gun,  while  two 
others  simultaneously  appeared,  like  toy 
figures  set  loose  by  a  spring,  from  among 
the  bushes  alongsid<;,  and  a  third  pair  as 
promptly  took  post  on  the  further  bank 
of  the  torrent  opposite,  thus  making  six 
long  guns,  and  all  levelled,  not  to  men- 
tion knives  and  pistols,  of.  which  each 
man  had  a  pretty  little  arsenal  in  his 
girdle. 

One  of  the  men,  a  fine  tall  young  fel- 
low, as  indeed  they  all  seemed,  came  up 
to  my  Trebizondian  guard  in  advance, 
and  took  hold  of  his  bridle  ;  another  ap- 
proached me,  but  observing  that  I  put  my 
hand  on  a  knife  in  my  belt,  fell  back  ; 
perhaps  he  thought  I  was  going  to  draw 
a  pistol,  which  would  certainly  have  been 
the  better  weapo.i,  but  in  fact  I  had  none 
about  me.  However,  the  Trebizondian 
had,  only  he  was  too  much  frightened  to 
use  it,  and,  like  a  fool  and  a  coward  as  he 
was,  began  to  parley.  This  of  course 
encouraged  the  would-be  robbers,  who 
now  closed  in,  and  matters  began  to  look 
serious,  when  the  two  negroes,  who  now 
came  up  from  behind  the  rock,  perceiving 
that  something  was  wrong,  spurred  for- 
ward, one  with  a  pistol  in  hand,  the  other 
with  a  large  drawn  knife,  and  shouted 
out  so  savagely,  that  the  Georgians,  taken 
by  surprise,  fell  back.    We  were  now  four 
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—  five  indeed,  reckoning  our  peasant 
guide,  but  he,  though  armed,  seemed  in- 
clined to  keep  out  of  the  way,  a  friendly 
neutral,  of  all  characters  the  most  pro- 
voking to  combatants.  However,  three 
of  us  had  arms  ready,  and  appeared  in- 
clined to  use  them ;  the  Trebizondian, 
too,  began  to  pluck  up  heart,  and  grow 
fierce.  Hereon  our  assailants  gave  up, 
and  retired  into  the  thicket,  leaving  the 
ford  open.  That  they  might  better  see 
how  little  account  we  made  of  them,  I 
called  to  them  to  stop,  and  asked  how  far  it 
was  yet  to  such  and  such  a  village,  and 
whether  we  were  on  the  right  way.  Two 
of  them  turned  round,  with  villainously 
sulky  faces,  then  thought  better  of  it, 
and  saying  "  All  right,  not  far  on,"  hur- 
ried off  after  their  companions.  By  this 
time  night  was  setting  in,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  it  was  quite  dark.  Fortu- 
nately some  peasants  of  the  hamlet  we 
were  going  to,  having  heard  somehow  or 
other  of  our  approach,  came  to  meet  us 
with  flaring  pine-torches,  and  piloted  us 
to  our  lodgings,  which  else  we  might 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  finding. 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake  ;  if  the  lads  had 
known  who  you  were  they  would  never 
have  meddled  with  you,"  was  the  apolo- 
getic remark  of  our  host  that  night.  I 
think  he  was  right :  anyhow  though  I 
remained  a  fortnight  more  scrambling  up 
and  down  the  Ajarah  glens,  and  fell  in 
with  plenty  of  armed  peasant  bands,  none 
of  them  again  formed  themselves  into  so 
scenic  a  group  as  that  which  gave  such  a 
peculiarly  Georgian  character  to  the  wild 
valley  in  the  still  summer  twilight. 

Too  much  stress,  however,  should  not 
be  laid  on  defects  which  are  accidental 
in  a  people,  and  the  result  rather  of  cir- 
cumstances than  of  inherent  disposition. 
An  ill-governed  frontier  will  seldom  be 
found  free  from  brigandage  ;  nor  can 
much  respect  to  law  be  expected  where 
law  is,  in  a  general  way,  equally  unpro- 
mulgated and  unenforced.  To  revert,  not 
for  proof's  sake,  but  illustration,  to  a 
simile  already  employed,  the  very  abund- 
ance of  the  weed-growth  in  the  Georgian 
character,  seems  to  warrant  the  hope  of  a 
fruitful  and  better  crop,  were  the  soil 
properly  tilled  and  guarded.  Something 
of  the  kind  —  much,  indeed,  by  compari- 
son—  has  already  taken  place  in  the 
neighbouring  and  kindred  Russo-Geor- 
gian  provinces  of  Imeritia  and  Gourul. 
And  could  the  great  and  kindly  histo- 
rian of  the  Decline  and  Fali  have  added 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Turkish  Gurjistan   to  historical 


research,  he  would,  I  think,  while  con- 
firming the  epithet  of  "handsome,"  have, 
with  me,  effaced,  or  at  least  modified,  that 
of  "  worthless." 

Indeed,  though  certainly  little  disposed 
to  close  with  the  invitation  —  one  so  often 
made  in  half-savage  countries,  and  to  me 
always  most  melancholy,  because  like 
the  vague  clutch  of  the  drowning  man  at 
less  than  a  straw — to  remain  and  take 
up  my  abode  among  them,  yet  when  I 
quitted  the  Georgians  and  their  land  it 
was  with  something  of  regret,  and  more 
of  pity.  P'ortune  has  used  them  hardly 
in  the  past,  and  their  future  is  at  best 
doubtful.  In  "  Promethus  Unbound " 
Shelley's  Asia  is  hopeful  as  fair  ;  and 
the  fairest  of  her  children  ought,  were 
the  noble  day-dream  of  the  poet  any- 
thing but  a  dream,  to  be  of  right  the 
most  hopeful  also.  But  truer,  I  fear, 
though  sadder  is  the  Spirit  that  speaks 
by  the  same  voice  in  a  later  dream  that 
has,  for  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia  as 
in  Europe,  a  much  wider  application  than 
the  "  Hellas  "  of  which  it  bears  the  name. 

Oh  cease  !  must  hate  and  death  return  ? 

Cease  !  must  men  kill  and  die  ? 
Cease  !  drain  not  to  the  dregs  the  urn 

Of  bitter  prophecy ! 
The  world  is  weary  of  the  past  — 
Oh  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last. 

W.  G.  P. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  REGENT  ORLEANS  AND   HIS  AGE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  MIRABEAU." 

Through  the  closing  years  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  life  France  lay  prostrate 
in  a  heavy  drowse  ;  the  nightmare  of  Jes- 
uitism, priestcraft,  kingcraft,  taxation, 
Maintenonism,  and  an  all  -  pervading 
gloom,  oppressing  it  with  a  leaden  weight. 
It  groaned  and  uttered  stertorous  cries  ; 
writhed  a  little  ;  upon  which  its  burden 
pressed  still  heavier,  threatening  it  with 
annihilation.  The  passing  bell  that  tolled 
the  death  of  the  "  Grand  T^ronarque " 
aroused  it  from  its  slumbers  and  exor- 
cised the  demons.  It  awoke,  rubbed  its 
dazed  and  swollen  eyes,  stretched  its 
cramped  limbs,  and  looked  around.  And 
lo  !  it  discovered  that  the  world  in  which 
it  had  fallen  asleep  —  the  world  of  him 
who  had  but  now  passed  through  the  por- 
tals of  eternity  —  had  drifted  away,  and 
those  awful  gates,  whose  clang  yet  rever- 
berated through  Europe,  had  closed  for- 
ever upon  //  as  well  as  upon  him. 
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With  Louis  the  Fourteenth  terminates 
a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  France. 
Upon  the  page  which  records  that  death 
Finis  is  written.  Close  the  book ;  rest 
and  reflect,  O  reader !  For  when  thou 
shalt  open  the  next  volume  thou  wilt  be 
like  the  newly-awakened  slumberer,  trans- 
ported into  another  world,  the  world  of 
the  Regency  !  Between  that  rigid,  som- 
bre, stiff-necked  age  of  forms,  and  this 
joyous,  sparkling,  lithesome  age  of  uncon- 
straint,  there  is  no  pause,  no  gradual 
relaxing  or  blending  ;  the  transformation 
is  Ovidian,  or  rather  pantomimic  ;  now  a 
crabbed  old  man,  now  agile  sparkHng 
harlequin ;  the  sombre  dress  vanishes 
and  all  is  spangles  and  dazzling  colours. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
which  the  old  king  looked  upon  as  a  hell- 
born  chimera,  and  consigned  to  the 
Bastille  under  a  lettre  de  cachet,  has  burst 
its  bounds.  And  its  strange  weird  aspect 
might  well  have  frightened  a  priest-rid- 
den old  king.  Beautiful  as  Circe,  its 
alluring  smile  and  wanton  eyes  firing 
men's  souls  with  delirious  passion  and 
enticing  them  on  to  perdition  ;  a  devilish, 
mocking  sneer  curls  its  voluptuous  lips, 
from  which  flows  ribald  blasphemy.  Un- 
belief and.  defiance  of  God  are  written 
upon  its  brazen  forehead,  and  beneath  its 
dainty  silks  and  satins  is  the  corruption 
of  death.  How  featly  it  trips  among  the 
fountains  and  statues  and  parterres  of 
Versailles,  through  the  shady  coverts  and 
moonlit  glades  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
or  over  the  costly  carpets  in  the  gilded 
and  crystalled  salons  at  the  Palais  Royal ! 
—  ever  laughing  its  mocking  sinister 
laugh  or  poisoning  the  air  with  its  hid- 
eous boji  mots,  high  priestess  at  the  pctits 
soupers  —  Circe  wallowing  among  her 
swine.  But  by-and-by,  the  old  classic  fa- 
ble shall  be  reversed,  and  Circe  shall 
herself  be  transformed  by  her  own  poison 
into  a  monster ;  the  dainty  silks  shall 
give  place  to  filthy  rags,  the  powdered 
wigs  to  matted  elf  locks,  the  rose-blush 
cheeks  shall  be  grimy  and  famine  clawed, 
the  lascivious  eyes  shall  be  lambent  with 
wolfish  fire  ;  Madame  la  Marquise  shall 
be  Jeanne  Sainte-Antoine,  and  as  such 
shall  sink  into  a  sea  of  blood,  and  so  dis- 
appear from  the  world. 

But,  true  to  the  sublime  Zoroastrian 
duality,  with  this  evil'spirit  is  associated 
another,  the  Spirit  of  Free  Inquiry ;  a 
spirit  that  has  long  been  abroad  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Holland,  but  has  been  priest- 
driven  out  of  France,  although  some  of 
its  greatest  apostles  are  children  of  that 
8oil.     Descartes,  following  in  the  steps 


of  our  own  Bacon,  has  overturned  the  old 
conservative  world  of  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy, and  proclaims  that  nought  shall 
be  accepted  as  truth  until  inductively 
proved  so.  Fr^ret  and  Fourmont,  the 
latter  a  profound  student  of  Chinese  his- 
tory, has  attacked  the  received  chronolo- 
gy. Barbeyrac,  an  enthusiastic  Calvinist, 
who  has  been  exiled  by  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  has  written  an  im- 
portant work  upon  the  duties  of  men  and 
citizens,  and  has  translated  into  French 
several  Dutch  books  upon  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Montesquieu  is  holding  up  the  English 
form  of  popular  government  to  the  admi- 
ration of  his  countrymen  ;  others  eulogize 
the  federative  system  of  Holland  ;  some 
the  republican  form  of  Geneva ;  while 
others  teach  that  happiness  can  only  be 
found  in  the  sensual  godless  school  of 
the  Epicureans.  There  has  not  been 
such  an  earthquake  in  the  human  mind 
since  the  Reformation. 

But  let  us  pass  from  political  generali- 
ties to  biographical  particularities. 

Had  not  Philippe  d'Orleans  been  the 
nephew  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  great  man,  per- 
haps a  good  one.  But  Louis  —  haunted 
throughout  his  life  by  the  memories  of 
those  stormy  Fronde  days,  by  his  suffer- 
ings therein,  and  by  the  shadows  of  those 
rebellious  princes  of  the  blood  royal  who 
had  warred  against  royal  authority  — 
loved  not  cleverness  in  his  kinsmen,  and 
whenever  it  appeared  did  his  best  to  crush 
it  into  mediocrity.  We  are  too  apt  to 
regard  "  the  Regent  "  as  a  mere  sensual- 
ist—  a  Silenus,  and  nothing  more.  Such 
an  estimate  is  untrue  and  unjust.  Let 
not  the  reader  be  alarmed :  I  am  not 
about  to  whitewash  another  historical 
character  ;  I  am  only  about  to  show  what 
he  was  and  might  have  been  as  well  as 
what  he  became. 

Philippe,  nd  Due  de  Chartres,  was  born 
in  the  year  1674.  A  strange  fatality  at- 
tended his  education,  five  goiivernetirs 
dying  one  after  another,  in  order,  it  would 
seem,  to  make  way  for  the  evil  mentor  of 
his  life,  the  Abbd  Dubois.  This  last  of 
his  tutors — the  son  of  an  apothecary  of 
Auvergne,  at  twelve  the  domestic  of  the 
principal  of  the  College  de  Saint-Michel, 
Paris,  in  early  manhood  the  preceptor  of 
a  merchant's  son,  later  on  governor  to  a 
royal  duke,  then  cardinal,  then  prime 
minister  of  France  —  is  thus  graphically 
painted  by  Caint-Simon  :  —  the  colours 
mayhap  are  a  little  heightened,  but  the 
drawing  is  true  to  nature  : 
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The  Abbe  Dubois  was  a  little,  lean,  slender,    the  great  Cond^.     He  was  not  permitted 


mean-looking  man,  with  a  shrewd  weasel-face 
and  a  fair  peruke.  Every  vice  fought  within 
him  for  mastery.  Avarice,  debauchery,  ambi- 
tion were  his  gi)ds,  treachery  and  flattery  his 
means,  impiety  his  relaxation,  and  the  belief 
that  probity  and  honesty  are  mere  fantasies 
which  people  assume,  but  which  have  no  real 
existence   in   any  one,  his   maxim,  in  conse- 


to  join  the  campaign  of  1694.  And  io, 
with  a  heart  full  of  bitterness,  and  of  a 
l)urning  desire  to  show  his  contempt  for 
the  King,  and  for  all  the  King  most 
reverenced,  which,  at  this  time,  were  the 
outward  forms  of  religion,  he  remained  in 
Paris,  every  noble  faculty  rusting  in  idle- 


quence  of  which  he  regarded  all  means  as  ness,  with  his  Mephistophelian  tutor  ever 
justifiable  in  use.  He  excelled  in  low  in-  by  his  side  to  feed  his  infamous  pleasures 
trigues;  he  lived  among  — was  unable  to  exist  to  repletion.  To  be  master  of  the  Prince 
without  them;  but  in  all  his  intrigues  he  had  the  Abbd  thought  the  surest  plan  was  to 
an  object  which  he  pursued  with  a  patience  assimilate  him  as  much  as  possible  to 
which  was  exhausted  only  m  success,  unless 
indeed  while  groping  in  the  depths  and  the 
darkness  he  saw  daylight  clearer  by  opening 
another  passage.  He  would  utter  the  most 
impudent  lie  with  a  simple,  straight-forward, 
sincere,  and  often  modest  manner.     He  would 


poj 
himself.  He  taught  him  to  despise  all 
duties  and  decencies  ;  he  persuaded  him 
that  he  had  too  much  wit  to  be  the  dupe 
of  religion,  which,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, was  a  mere  political  invention  to 


have  spoken  gracefully  and  easily  if,  while  en-  .  frighten  fools  and  to  hold  the  people  in 
deavouring  to  penetrate  the  thought  of  others,  |  submission  ;  he  taught  him  that  honesty 
the  fear  of  saying  more  than  he  desired  had  '  in  men  and  virtue  ^*n  women  were  only 
not  accustomed  hmi  to  feign  a  stammer  which  chimeras,  and  that  licentiousness,  false- 
disfigured  his  speech,  rendering  it,  when  he  hoo,|  ^.^ifice,  infidelity,  perfidy,  were  the 
spoke  of  important  affairs,  insupportable  and  ,  ^^^^ij  of  worldly  wisdom.  His  mar- 
sometimes  unintelligible.     He  was  witty,  well      .  .,,    ,,    ,         .-'  „      1     W,   •  1 

read,  with  great  knowledge  of  the  world ;  in- I  ^J'^^g^/^'tl^  Mademoiselle  deBlois,  second 
sinuating  and  desirous  to  please ;  but  all  was  i  ^^^ghter   of    Madame    de    Montcspan,  a 


spoiled  by  that  air  of  falseness  which  sur- 
rounded all  he  did  and  said.  Evil  by  reflec- 
tion, nature,  and  reason,  treacherous  and  un- 
grateful, an  adept  in  the  invention  of  every 
atrocity,  shameless  being  caught  in  the  fact. 
Desiring  all,  envying  and  wishing  to  plunder 
alL  When  afterwards  he  had  no  need  of  con- 
straint the  world  saw  to  what  a  point  he  car- 
ried his  selfishness,  his  debauchery,  how  much 
he  despised  his  master  and  the  state,  and  how 
he  sacrificed  everybody  and  everything  with- 
out exception  to  himself,  to  his  credit,  to  his 
power,  to  his  absolute  authority,  to  his  pomp, 
to  his  avarice,  to  his  fears,  to  his  hates.* 

Such  was  the  governor  who,  having 
insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  Monsieur  and  Madame,  was  appointed 
to  complete  the  education  of  young 
Philippe.  The  boy  gave  signs  of  great 
promise.  He  excelled  in  all  his  studies 
—  in  geometry,  in  chemistry,  in  painting, 
in  poetry,  in  music;  his  manners  were 
elegant,  affable.  His  courage  was  daring, 
and  in  all  appertaining  to  the  profession 
of  arms  he  showed  rare  genius,  a  fore- 
sight almost  intuitive,  and  an  energy  and 
rapidity  of  execution  that  insured  suc- 
cess. At  the  siege  of  Mons,  which  took 
place  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  at 
Steinkirk  and  at  Nerwinde,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  —  too  greatly  to 
find  favour  with  his  august  uncle,  whom 
he  too  forcibly  reminded  of  the  youth  of 

*  This  description  is  abridged  from  the  original,  the 
idiomatic  and  epigrammatic  force  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  convey  in  a  translation. 


woman  cold,  apathetic,  indolent,  egotis- 
tical, arrogant,  who  fancied  that  all  the 
world,  her  husband  included,  should  bow 
down  in  humble  adoration  before  her  — 
a  marriage  distasteful  to  the  young  Duke 
and  violently  opposed  by  his  mother  — 
this  marriage  completed  his  moral  ruin. 
Day  by  day  he  conceived  a  greater  dis- 
taste for  his  w'lie,  delivered  himself  up 
more  and  more  to  vile  dissipation,  and 
day  by  day  he  sank  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  soul-rotting  sloughs  of  iniquity. 

By-and-by  there  happened  an  event 
which  aroused  him  out  of  his  lethargy. 
Under  the  dominion  of  French  intrigues 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  had,  by  will, 
set  aside  the  contingent  rights  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in 
favour  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  second  son  of 
the  Dauphin.  Orleans  bestirred  himself 
to  assert  his  rights,  and  after  a  time 
obtained  the  reversion  of  the  crown  after 
the  Duke  of  Anjou's  death.  Upon  the 
demise  of  Charles  began  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  and  Louis,  it  is 
presumable,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to 
overlook  the  great  military  talents  of  his 
nephew,  appointed  him  to  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  Italy. 

But  there,  followed  by  the  distrust  of 
the  King  and  hampered  by  the  ignorant 
perverseness  of  his  colleagues,  Marsin 
and  La  Feuillade,  his  foresight  and  sa- 
gacity were  completely  nullified.  At 
length,  wearied  by  the  constant  rejec- 
tion of  all  his  councils,  he  was  about  to 


zi^ 
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throw  up  his  command  in  disgust  when 
he  received  tidings  of  the  advance  of 
Prince  Eugene.  He  p'-cposed  to  Marsin 
that  they  should  at  once  march  against 
him.  The  Mardchal  refused,  and  forbade 
any  of  his  troops  to  stir.  The  enemy 
commenced  the  attack.  Marsin  was  so 
seriously  wounded  at  the  commencement 
of  the  battle  as  to  necessitate  his  removal 
from  the  field.  La  Feuillade  ran  hither 
and  thither,  tearing  his  hair  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  unable  to  give  an  order. 
Upon  which  the  Duke  took  upon  himself 
the  sole  command.  "  He  did  wonders," 
says  Saint-Simon;  "exposed  himself  to 
the  heaviest  fire  with  a  sang-froid  ssXrCoh 
saw  all  and  distinguished  all,  which  led 
him  to  every  part  of  the  ground  where 
his  presence  was  required  to  sustain  and 
encourage  —  an  example  which  animated 
both  officers  and  soldiers.  Wounded,  at 
first  slightly  in  the  hip,  afterwards  dan- 
gerously in  the  wrist,  he  was  still  un- 
daunted. Seeing  the  lines  begin  to  waver 
he  called  the  officers  by  name,  animated 
the  soldiers  by  his  voice,  and  himself 
brought  up  the  squadrons  and  battalions 
to  the  charge."  Spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
however,  thanks  to  the  previous  obsti- 
nacy of  his  colleagues,  the  day  was  lost  ; 
but  the  Duke's  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind  stood  him  in  equally  good  stead  in 
conducting  the  retreat  as  in  directing  the 
battle. 

Ultimately,  after  enduring  new  annoy- 
ances and  opposition  at  the  hands  of 
these  inco7npetents,  he  was  recalled  to 
France.  But  not  even  royal  jealousy 
could  attach  a  reproach  to  his  courage  or 
conduct  throughout  the  campaign.  He 
was  warmly  welcomed  and  soon  after- 
wards sent  to  command  the  army  in 
Spain,  with  absolute  authority.  Here  his 
arms  were  crowned  with  success,  and  his 
gentleness,  justice,  liberality,  bravery,  un- 
interrnitted  vigilance  and  labour  —  which 
rested  neither  night  nor  day  —  and  his 
splendid  military  talents,  made  him 
adored  by  officers  and  men. 

In  the  meantime  Louis  was  growing 
uneasy  at  this  popularity,  and  not  without 
a  cause.  Secret  overtures  had  been 
made  to  the  Duke  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing nobles  of  Spain  to  mount  the  throne 
of  that  country,  to  which  overtures  he 
had  turned  a  somewhat  willing  ear. 
News  of  the  design  was  carried  to  France 
and  raised  amongst  his  enemies  a  terrible 
storm  against  him.  Several  arrests  were 
made  among  his  agents  ;  he  himself  was 
recalled,  and  amidst  the  din  of  cabals 
sank  once  more  into  his  old  life  of  idle, 


soulless  debauchery  —  a  sad  reverse  of 
that  noble  picture  of  heroic  courage  and 
noble  genius  which  we  saw  but  now  upon 
the  battle-fields  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  sensual  Lethe 
there  burst  upon  him  a  storm  more  fierce 
and  terrible  than  all  that  had  gone  before. 
The  strange  death  of  the  Dauphine,  fol- 
lowed soon  afterwards  by  that  of  the  Dau- 
phin himself,  excited  rumours  of  poison, 
and  suspicion  fell  upon  Orleans.  These 
suspicions,  artfully  fomented  by  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  the  Due  de  Maine, 
were  rendered  probable  by  a  mania  which 
was  upon  him  just  then  for  experimental 
chemistry.  At  the  funeral  of  the  Prince 
so  furious  were  the  people  against  the 
Duke  that  fears  were  entertained  for  his 
life.  The  courtiers  shunned  him  as  a 
leper,  the  mob  execrated  him  ;  all  fell 
from  him  save  Saint-Simon,  and  he  stood 
alone  in  the  Court,  a  common  target  at 
which  malice  unceasingly  shot  its  deadly 
arrows.  No  doubt,  however,  can  now 
rest  upon  the  mind  of  the  historical  stu- 
dent that  these  accusations  were  totally 
false  and  groundless.  It  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  so  brief  a  paper  as 
this  to  enter  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
subject,  but,  as  Saint-Simon  justly  re- 
marks, and  substantiates  by  reasons,  the 
Due  de  Maine  was  more  interested  in  the 
death  of  the  Dauphin  than  was  the  Due 
d'Orl^ans. 

After  a  time  the  King  of  Spain  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Duke,  and  then  a  kind  of  family  recon- 
ciliation was  patched  up.  The  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that  a  twelvemonth 
previous  to  his  death  (August  17 14)  Louis 
made  a  will,  leaving  the  regency,  con- 
trolled by  a  council,  to  the  Due  d'Orldans, 
and  the  guardianship  of  the  infant  heir  to 
the  throne,  together  with  the  command 
of  the  household  troops,  to  the  Due  de 
Maine. 

Louis  is  dying,  and  the  salons  of  the 
coming  Regent  are  filled  with  sycophants, 
fawners,  flatterers.  One  day,  however, 
comes  the  news  that  Louis  has  rallied  ; 
that  day  the  salons  of  the  now  receding 
Regent  are  empty.  But  three  days  after- 
wards (ist  of  September,  1715,)  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  has  passed  away  and  all  the 
world  is  crowding  pell-mell  in  hot  and 
breathless  haste  back  to  the  Regent,  ready 
to  lick  his  boots,  make  footstools  of  their 
bodies,  or  undergo  any  kind  of  degrada- 
tion, to  win  his  august  smiles.  And  these 
are  the  creatures  of  Maine  and  Mainte- 
non, who  a  year  or  two  before  had 
shunned  him  as  plague-spotten,  and  who 
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did  their  best  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold  !  j  would  govern    only   by  its    advice,  and 

"    "    '  chose  the  greater  number  of  his  council- 

lors from  amongst  its  members.  Never- 
theless he  did  not  keep  his  word  in  this 
respect.  By  entering  into  a  close  con- 
vention with  George  the  First  he  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
sought  peace  for  his  war-ridden  country. 
By  the  year  1718  he  had  reduced  the 
debt  by  400,000,000  livres.  But  so  stu- 
pendous was  the  financial  burden  imposed 
upon  the  nation  by  the  disastrous  wars 
of  the  late  reign  that  he  could  make  no 
headway  against  it  ;  in  vain  he  cut  down 
pensions,  vigilantly  overlooked  the  ac- 
counts of  the  revenue  farmers  ;  these 
things  were  but  as  bailing  water  out  of 
the  sea  with  an  oyster-shell. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  when  national 
bankruptcy  was  staring  him  in  the  face, 
that  his  attention  was  attracted  by  John 
Law  and  his  scheme  of  paper  currency. 
Law,  who  had  traversed  Europe  with  his 
plan,  and  had  met  with  nothing  but  dis- 
couragement, had  nevertheless  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune  by  gambling,  and 
had,  in  1716,  settled  with  his  brother  in 
Paris,  where  he  had  opened  a  private 
bank  and  issued  large  quantities  of  bank 
notes,  which  enjoyed  perfect  credit.  As 
soon  as  his  proposals  were  unfolded  to 
the  Regent  he  embraced  them  with  the 
utmost  ardour  ;  he  fancied  that  he  had 
discovered  the  alchemist's  secret  and  an 
antidote  against  all  the  national  em- 
barrassments. Up  started  the  Missis- 
sippi Scheme  —  to  develop  the  resources 
of  Louisiana  and  the  country  bordering 
upon  the  Mississippi  :  200,000  shares  at 
500  livres  each.  The  promoters  farmed 
the  taxes,  coined  the  money,  monopolized 
the  trade  of  all  tlie  possessions  of  the 
French  East  India  Company  !  So  great 
was  the  demand  for  shares  that  50,000 
new  ones  were  created,  for  which  there 
were  300,000  applicants  ;  the  dividend 
was  120  per  cent.  But  Parliament  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  monetary  edicts,  for- 
bade the  interference  of  strangers  in 
public  affairs  and  all  collusion  between 
the  royal  treasury  and  the  Scotchman's 
bank.  Terrified  by  the  hourly  increasing 
mania  for  speculation,  they  appointed 
commissioners  to  seize  upon  Law  and 
hang  him.  Orldans  gave  him  an  asylunl 
in  his  own  palace  ;  deprived  the  Due  de 
Noailles  of  the  administration  of  finance, 
exiled  D'Aguesseau,  deprived  the  Due 
de  Maine  of  the  superintendency  of  the 
young  king's  education,  reduced  him  and 
his  brother,  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  to 
the  rank  of  peers,  punished  all    others 


And  the  mob,  as  usual,  imitate  their  bet 
ters  ;  they  no  longer  hwvl  and  roar  against 
him,  nor  clamour  ^for  his  life,  nor  insult 
his  ears  with  ho'rrible  accusations  and 
vile  epithets,  but  raise  their  sweet  voices 
instead  in  triumphant  cheers  and  gratula- 
tions,  singing 

Vive  notre  regent ! 
II  est  si  debonnaire 
Qu'il  est  comma  un  enfant 
Qu'on  tient  par  lisiere, 

Toujours, 
La  nuit  et  le  jour. 

These  also  would  lick  his  boots,  nay, 
clean  the  ground  over  which  he  walks 
with  their  tongues,  carry  him  upon  their 
shoulders,  drag  his  carriage  through  the 
street,  or  perform  any  other  asses'  work, 
to  ingratiate  themselves  into  his  favour. 

All  alike,  high  and  low  ;  all  sycophants 
and  toadeaters,  all  ready  enough  to  brave 
the  weak  and  bow  before  the  rod.  Such 
has  been  man  in  all  ages,  and  will  be  until 
the  end  of  time. 

The  Duke  was  magnanimous,  and  re- 
ceived even  the  bitterest  of  his  late  foes 
with  grace  and  cordiality.  "  The  Regent 
does  not  revenge  the  injuries  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans,"  he  said  nobly  ;  and  he  kept 
his  word. 

But  nevertheless  he  resolved  to  be 
master  of  the  situation,  and  would  not 
submit  to  be  merely  the  president  of  a 
council  of  regency,  which  could  at  any 
time,  by  a  majority,  nullify  his  personal 
power.  He  protested  in  Parliament  that 
the  will  was  not  in  conformity  with  the 
King's  last  words  ;  that  he  was  willing 
that  his  hands  should  be  tied  ior  evt'l,  but 
not  for  good,  and  finished  by  declaring 
himself  Regent  with  absolute  authority. 
The  declaration  was  ratified  by  the  Par- 
liament and  approved  by  the  people.  He 
appropriated  to  himself  the  command  of 
the  household  troops,  and  was  henceforth 
master  of  France. 

The  rule  of  the  new  government  was 
to  do  everything  that  had  been  tabooed 
by  the  old,  and  vice  versd.  It  accorded 
protection  to  the  Jansenists,  annulled  all 
Icttres  de  cachet^  edicts,  and  sentences  of 
exile  against  them  and  the  disciples  of 
Port-Royal,  and  confided  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  to  Noailles,  Fleury,  D'Agues- 
seau, and  the  Abbd  Pucelle.  Louis  had 
confined  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
interdicted  the  use  of  remonstrances ; 
the  Regent  restored  its  privileges.  In  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm  he  said  that  he 
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who  had  joined  the  Parliament  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  darling  scheme,  and  created 
the  speculator  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom. 

The  money  madness  was  now  at  its 
height,  multitudes  of  frenzied  wretches 
craving  for  shares  surrounded  Law's 
house  night  and  day ;  the  population  of 
Paris  increased  daily  by  thousands,  until 
every  kitchen,  stable,  and  outhouse 
swarmed  with  newly-arrived  provincials. 
Society  was  turned  topsy-turvy  ;  lackeys 
revelled  in  the  luxury  of  dukes  ;  beggars 
yesterday  rolled  in  wealth  to-day  ;  men 
of  the  old  noblesse  rushed  trembling  and 
eager  to  the  capital,  selling  fiefs  and 
manors  which  had  belonged  to  their 
names  for  ages  to  the  bourgeois,  to  buy 
shares  in  the  monstrous  lottery.  The 
bourgeois  sold  their  shops  and  houses  to 
grasp  those  promissory  bits  of  paper; 
workmen  bartered  their  tools  for  them, 
and  disdained  work  since  money  could 
be  obtained  so  easily.  A  wild  frenzy,  a 
craving  thirst,  a  ravening  hunger  for  gold 
seized  upon  all,  mingling  every  class, 
beggar  and  bourgeois,  noble  and  artisan, 
outcast  and  fine  lady,  youth  and  old  age, 
roguery  and  respectability,  in  a  wild  sat- 
urnalian  struggle  for  wealth. 

The  crash  came  at  last,  and  the  poor 
wretches  awoke  from  their  fever-dream 
to  find  all  their  earthly  possessions  re- 
duced to  scraps  of  worthless  paper.  Of 
course  there  were  riots ;  when  people 
discover  that  they  have  done  something 
very  idiotic  they  always  fall  into  a  rage 
and  endeavour  to  make  somebody  else 
responsible  for  their  own  idiotcy ;  like- 
wise, as  a  matter  of  course,  they  killed 
many  innocent  people  and  paraded  the 
bodies  before  the  Regent's  palace  in  or- 
der to  convince  him  that  they  had  quite 
recovered  their  senses.  "  They  are  right," 
said  Philippe  to  one  of  his  councillors 
who  was  urging  him  to  resort  to  harsh 
measures  against  the  rioters.  "  They  are 
very  good  to  endure  so  many  evils." 

So  many  evils !  Yes,  for  monetary 
troubles  were  not  the  worst  that  devas- 
tated France  at  that  moment.  An  awful 
plague  had  broken  out  in  Marseilles, 
which,  for  virulence  and  horror,  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  history.  Between  the 
15th  of  August  and  the  30th  of  September 
(1720)  thousands  died  daily.  Upon  the 
promenades,  beneath  the  trees,  among 
the  fountains,  unburied  bodies  lay  seeth- 
ing under  the  burning  sun,  the  streets 
were  choked  up  with  dead,  the  graves, 
filled  to  repletion,  burst  under  the  intense 
heat  and   vomited    back  their    horrors. 


Upon  the  Place  de  la  Loge,  fronting  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
corpses  were  cast  without  sepulture,  un- 
til the  brave  echevik,  Chevalier  Rose, 
whose  heroism  has  'immortalized  his 
name,  having  discovered  certain  hollows 
and  vaults  in  some  old  Roman  towers, 
brought  to  the  spot  a  body  of  forqats, 
and,  himself  superintending'  the  horrible 
work,  cleared  away  and  buried  the  ghast- 
ly human  debris. 

Let  me  now  endeavour  to  conjure  up 
before  the  reader's  imagination  a  picture 
of  French  society  as  it  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Regency.  But  before  plung- 
ing into  that  ocean  of  iniquity,  I  will  pause 
for  a  moment  upon  the  one  calm,  peace- 
ful spot,  that  out  of  the  encircHng  raging 
sea  rose  like  some  tiny  island,  whose 
grassy  flower-bespangled  glades  a  single 
ray  of  sunshine,  darting  out  of  the  cloud- 
covered  heavens,  illumined  with  a  holy  ra- 
diance, while  all  around  was  pitchy  dark- 
ness and  storm  bellovvings  from  the  deep 
profound.  That  spot  was  the  Louvre, 
the  residence  of  the  child  king.  Never 
before  perhaps  was  youthful  prince  loved 
so  enthusiastically  by  attendants  and  all 
who  surrounded  him.  And  this  feeling 
was  universal  among  the  people  ;  it  was 
from  this  period  that  he  won  the  title  of 
"Well-beloved,"  which  he  held  to  the 
end,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  any- 
thing but  an  ironical  misnomer.  Per- 
haps this  sentiment  had  its  origin  in  the 
striking  contrast  presented  between  that 
pure  child-life  and  the  awful  depravity  of 
the  Court.  His  gover7iante  was  rigid 
devout  Madame  de  Ventadour  ;  his  tutor 
the  good  pious  Fleury,  Bishop  of  Frdjus, 
from  whom  the  boy  could  not  endure  to 
be  separated  for  the  briefest  interval. 
The  great  preacher  Massillon  was  his  re- 
ligious instructor.  It  was  a  mild,  affec- 
tionate child,  of  soft  and  engaging  man- 
ners, caring  little  for  the  rough  games  of 
his  age,  fond  of  horses,  sheep,  and  above 
all,  of  a  beautiful  white  Scotch  dog, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador.  He  would  listen  for 
hours  together  with  tearful  eyes  and 
trembling  lips  to  the  stories  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  Placing  this  picture  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  master  of  the  pare 
aux  eerfs,  may  we  not  exclaim  in  the 
words  of  Ophelia,  "  We  know  what  we 
are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be  "  .? 
To  the  honour  of  Orleans  be  it  said,  that 
even  he  respected  the  purity  of  this 
young  soul,  which  was  deeply  attached 
to  him,  and  while  in  its  presence  put  his 
baser  nature  out  of  sight.    As  soon  as 
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the  young  King  attained  his  majority, 
the  Regent  freely  and  honestly  delivered 
air  power  into  his  hands.  When  he 
read  the  "  Philippique "  of  La  Grange 
Chancel  he  was  unmoved  by  all  its  ter- 
rible accusations,  until  he  came  to  the 
charge  of  attempting  to  poison  the  boy  ; 
that  broke  down  his  fortitude  and  he 
gave  way  to  bitter  tears. 

At  Sceaux,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Colbert,  from  whose  family  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  late  king  for  the  Due  de 
Maine,  the  Duchess  held  a  court,  of  which 
the  manners,  customs  and  amusements 
were  those  of  the  last  age.  It  was  the  one 
old  world  spot,  which  innovation  and  new 
modes  had  not  yet  invaded.  The  diver- 
tissements were  conceived  in  the  old  clas- 
sic, frigid  style  :  mythological  fetes, 
grandes  tableaux^  such  as  Louis  had  had 
performed  before  La  Valliere  in  the 
early  days  of  their  love.  Here  reigned 
music  and  poetry  and  the  old  ceremoni- 
ous gallantry,  that  last  lingering  element 
of  chivalry.  In  summer  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  bed  until  sunrise,  and 
the  company  paraded  the  park  all  night, 
talking  love  and  poetry,  exchanging 
saUies  of  wit  or  improvising  fetes  upon 
the  water.  All  was  grand  and  stately, 
and  those  who  had  not  virtue  at  least  as- 
sumed it.  Both  the  gravest  and  most 
spirituel  of  French  society  frequented 
this  retreat,  among  others  a  young  man 
named  Arouet,  then  first  mounting  the 
Parnassian  steep,  a  frequenter  of  all  com- 
panies, a  mocker  of  all. 

Thanks  to  Watteau  and  his  school  the 
beaux  and  belles  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  as  familiar  to  our 
imaginations  as  the  everyday  frequenters 
of  Pall  Mall  and  Bond  Street  are  to  our 
eyes.  Those  pretty,  coquettish,  naive, 
pink-and-white  faces,  with  the  rose-bud 
mouths  so  charmingly  set  off  by  the  little 
black  patches  and  the  powdered,  jewel- 
entwisted  hair ;  those  tiny  feet  encased 
in  satin  ;  the  slender  ankle  so  liberally 
displayed  by  the  quilted,  hoop-expanded 
petticoat,  the  gracefully  tucked  dress  of 
rich  beflowered  silk  or  damask ;  the 
beaux  with  their  fine  gentleman  air,  their 
powdered  queue  wigs,  their  full-skirted, 
velvet,  gold-embroidered  coats,  satin 
waistcoats  and  breeches,  rolled  silk 
stockings,  high-heeled,  diamond-buckled 
shoes,  and  jewel-hilted  rapiers  —  how 
different  these  to  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  old  Court !  Then  the  abodes 
of  this  sublimated  humanity  :  the  gilded 
salons  a  la  renaissance,  carpeted  with 
luxurious    productions  of  the   looms  of 


Persia  and  Turkey,  hung  with  flowing 
silk  and  damask,  lit  by  dazzling  crystal 
lustres,  their  glories  multiplied  in  the 
splendid  mirrors  of  Venice,  satin  couches, 
gilded  furniture,  candelabras,  clocks, 
flower-baskets  of  gold,  or  ivory,  or  ebony  ; 
Chinese  knicknacks,  china  monsters, 
porcelain,  so  exquisitely  frail  that  a 
breath  of  wind  might  have  shivered  it. 
An  infinite  variety  of  moving  costume 
gave  life  to  the  gorgeous  picture.  The 
officers  of  musketeers,  in  black  velvet 
and  silver  brandeboiirgs ;  the  chevaliers 
.  of  the  light  horse,  in  pale  blue  and  golden 
baguettes ;  the  Swiss  in  scarlet  ;  the 
abbds  in  black;  the  beaux  and  belles  in 
;  every  hue  and  form  of  dress  that  caprice 
j  and  extravagance  could  suggest. 
I  Gentlemen  under  the  regime  of  Louis 
i  passed  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  in 
the  toils  and  hardships  of  camp  life.* 
The  gentleman  of  the  Regency  awoke  at 
noon  in  his  bed  of  down,  partook  of  choco- 
late and  a  light  collation,  after  which  he 
arose,  and  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of 
four  or  five  valets  commenced  his  toilet. 
One  assistant  curled  his  peruke,  a  second 
handed  him  his  silk  stockings  and  shoes,  a 
third  his  gold  embroidered  coat  and  vest, 
a  fourth  his  slender  rapier,  a  fifth  his  per- 
fumed rufiies  and  handkerchief.  Then 
came  the  visiting  hour,  which  brought 
fops  to  admire  themselves  in  his  mirrors, 
to  talk  of  their  conquests,  of  Court  scan- 
dal and  of  last  night's  revel ;  the  toilet 
over,  all  proceeded  to  Court  or  otherwise 
whiled  away  time  until  the  longed-for  hour 
of  supper  came,  from  which  at  dawn  their 
carriages  carried  home  their  senseless 
wine-besotted  bodies.  The  lives  of  the 
ladies  were  similar.  They  also  rose  at 
noon  with  heads  aching  from  the  last 
night's  excesses  ;  performed  their  toilets 
in  a  charming  boudoir  hung  round  with 
rose-coloured  silk,  in  which  they  received 
their  gallants  ;  fe7nmes  de  chambre  drtsstdi 
their  hairj  clasped  their  white  arms  and 
necks  with  pearls  and  jewels  ;  at  their 
feet  black  boys,  whose  dusky  skins  con- 
trasted so  admirably  with  the  pearly  tex- 
ture of  their  own,  held  Chinese  fans  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  while  they  ar- 
ranged their  patches  in  the  mirrors, 
chattingof  operas,  g^iW^iniry, petits soupers 
—  the  universal  theme  —  their  beautiful 
lips  too  frequently  polluted  by  coarse 
and  disgusting  bon  mots.  And  tltese 
creatures  were  often  mere  girls,  in  the 
very  first  flush  of  youth  and  beauty  ! 

*  Seventeen  thousand  nobility  perished  in  the  wari 
of  his  reign. 
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Turn  we  now  to  "  the  master  of  the 
revels,"  the  Regent  himself.  Saint-Si- 
mon, that  immortal  painter  of  the  men 
and  manners  of  that  age,  thu  pictures 
Philippe  d'Orleans  ;  the  date  of  the  por- 
trait is  1715,  just  previous  to  the  King's 
death  : 

M.  le  Due  d'Orleans  was  not  above  the 
middle  height,  very  stout  without  being  fat, 
his  air  and  carriage  easy  and  very  distinguished, 
his  face  full,  agreeable,  and  very  high  coloured, 
his  hair  black,  his  peruke  of  the  same  hue. 
Although  he  danced  badly,  there  was  in  his 
countenance,  in  his  gestures,  in  his  manners, 
an  infinite  grace  which  adorned  his  commonest 
actions.  He  was  gentle,  free,  and  easy  of 
access.  His  voice  was  agreeable  and  his 
speech  was  wonderfully  clear  and  fluent.  In 
conversation  he  was  equally  at  home  whether 
the  subject  was  passing  events  or  the  most  ab- 
stract sciences,  whether  it  was  politics,  finance, 
war,  the  court,  arts,  or  mechanics.  His  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  biography  was  enormous, 
his  memory  prodigious,  whether  for  facts, 
names,  or  dates. 

His  model  was  Henry  the  Fourth, 
whom  he  imitated  both  in  his  virtues  and 
vices  ;  and  the  flattery  to  which  he  was 
alone  susceptible  was  to  be  likened  in 
features,  manners,  and  achievements  to 
that  great  king.  In  this  lies  the  key- 
note of  much  of  his  character.  Theoret- 
ically he  loved  a  free  government,  and 
was  ever  praising  the  English  constitu- 
tion. He  was  not  ambitious  of  regal 
power,  for  the  Spanish  affair  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  others,  and  the  idea  was  quickly 
abandoned.  His  ambition,  says  Saint- 
Simon,  "  was  to  command  while  war 
lasted,  and  at  other  times  to  seek  pleas- 
ure, without  constraint  to  himself  or  to 
others."  In  his  impiety  he  was  ostenta- 
tious to  affectation  ;  for  his  most  out- 
rageous debauches  he  would  select  fasts 
and  holy  days.  He  paraded  his  contempt 
for  sacred  things.  One  Christmas  he 
attended  midnight  mass  with  the  King  at 
Versailles.  He  was  observed  to  be  de- 
voutly intent  upon  a  book  which  all  be- 
lieved to  be  a  missal.  The  next  day  a 
lady  expressed  to  him  the  pleasure  she 
had  felt  at  seeing  him  thus  devout.  "  You 
are  very  simple,  madame,"  he  replied,  "  it 
was  Rabelais,  which  I  had  taken  with  me 
as  a  protection  against  ennui."  The 
beauty  of  the  chapel,  the  splendour  of 
the  spectacle,  and  the  nobleness  of  the 
music,  undoubtedly  the  finest  that  could 
be  heard  in  Europe,  were  sufficient  guar- 
antees against  ennui.  He  was  notorious- 
ly false  and  insincere.  He  loved  to  set 
everybody  by  the  ears,    and    thus    lead 


them  on  to  the  betrayal  of  one  another's 
secrets.  This  created  for  him  more  ene- 
mies than  any  other  of  his  vices.  He 
was  alike  incapable  of  hate  and  love. 
The  only  person  who  ever  exercised  any 
real  power  over  his  mind  was  Dubois, 
and  his  power  from  first  to  last  was  ab- 
solute. Unlike  the  late  king,  he  was  never 
in  any  way  ruled  by  his  mistresses,  nor 
was  he  ever  known,  even  in  the  most 
helpless  moment  of  intoxication,  to  be- 
tray to  them  a  state  secret.  "  He  was 
born  enujiye^''''  says  Saint-Simon  ;  "  he 
was  so  accustomed  to  live  oitt  of  himself 
that  he  could  not  endure  to  re-enterP 
He  could  exist  only  in  the  movement  and 
whirlwind  of  stirring  events  ;  he  must  be 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  or  busied  in 
preparations  for  a  campaign,  or  in  the 
noise  and  excitement  of  a  debauch. 
Without  bustle,  tumult,  some  sort  of  ex- 
cess, time  hung  insupportably  heavy 
upon  his  hands.  And  yet  his  tastes  and 
accomplishments  were  numerous  and 
brilliant.  He  delighted  in  experimental 
chemistry,  in  distilling  perfumes  ;  he  was 
an  admirable  painter,  as  well  as  connois- 
seur, and  had  collected  works  of  art  which 
both  in  number  and  value  equalled  those 
of  the  King  himself.  He  was  a  passion- 
ate lover  of  music,  and  had  conlposed 
more  than  one  opera  of  no  mean  merit. 
"  Never,"  to  again  quote  Saint-Simon, 
"  was  man  born  with  talents  so  numer- 
ous and  so  varied,  and  never  was  man 
such  an  idler,  nor  so  entirely  delivered  up 
to  ennui  and  nothingness." 

To  account  for  this  unhappy  contradic- 
tion, Madame  his  mother,  who  was  a 
great  reader  of  fairy  lore,  invented  a 
pretty  little  fable.  She  said,  that  at  his 
birth  all  the  fairies  had  been  summoned 
round  her  bed,  but  that,  unfortunately, 
one  old  fairy,  who  had  disappeared  for 
such  a  very  long  time  as  to  have  quite 
slipped  out  of  everybody's  memory,  was 
forgotten.  Suddenly,  however,  she  ap- 
peared, leaning  upon  her  stick.  Piqued 
at  the  universal  forgetfulness,  she  re- 
venged herself  by  rendering  all  the  tal- 
ents presented  by  the  other  fairies  useless, 
not  one  of  which,  while  preserving  all,  he 
was  ever  able  to  turn  to  good  account. 

The  political  life  of  the  Regent  com- 
menced at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the 
morning  having  passed  in  gradually 
arousing  himself  from  the  stupor  of  the 
previous  night's  debauch.  After  he  had 
taken  chocolate  his  brain  cleared,  and  he 
was  ready  for  business.  His  first  visit 
was  to  the  Louvre,  to  the  young  king, 
whom  he  always  treated  with  the  most 
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prof^jund  respect.  There  he  would  re- 
rna'n  conversing  about  an  hour,  after 
which  he  attended  the  council  of  state  ; 
this  despatched,  he  paid  a  visit  either  to 
his  mother  at  Saint-Cloud,  to  the  Du- 
chesse  de  Berry  at  the  Luxembourg,  or  io 
some  of  his  other  children,  for  all  of 
whom  he  had  a  great  affection.  So  passed 
the  time  until  ten  at  night,  the  hour  for 
supper. 

The  guests  at  these  famous,  or  rather 
infamous,  feasts,  which  almost  rival  in 
historical  celebrity  the  epicurean  ban- 
quets of  Apicius  or  Lucullus,  were  usually 
restricted  to  twenty ;  but,  as  we  shall 
presenty  see,  this  number  was  frequently 
increased  ad  libitum.  They  were  select- 
ed from  all,  and  from  the  most  diverse, 
classes  of  society  —  nobles,  poets,  philos- 
ophers, wits,  abbes,  courtesans,  court  la- 
dies. The  apartments  were  furnished 
with  the  most  costly  voluptuousness,  the 
tables  loaded  with  magnificent  plate,  flow- 
ers, and  the  most  delicious  wines  and 
viands.  As  a  preparative  for  drinking, 
the  hanap,  an  immense  goblet  in  the  form 
of  a  barrel,  hooped  with  gold  and  filled 
with  wine,  was  handed  from  guest  to 
guest,  which  goblet  it  was  de  rigueur  to 
empty  at  the  first  round.  Coarse  ban 
jnols,  sallies  of  licentious  wit,  chiefly  di- 
rected against  religion  and  morality,  in 
which  each  strove  to  outdo  the  other  in 
irreverence  and  impiety,  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  ;  the  wild  license  mo- 
mentarily increasing  as  the  wine  circulat- 
ed, until  the  revel  ended  in  helpless  in- 
toxication. This  was  the  more  decorous 
of  iht  petits  soiipers.  There  were  others 
which  in  numbers,  riot,  and  indiscriminate 
gathering  resembled  an  old  Greek  satur- 
nalia or  a  performance  of  the  mysteries 
of  Aphrodite. 

About  this  time  Canaillac  originated 
public  balls.  The  opera  house  was  built 
in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  a 
private  door  afforded  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  two  buildings.  The  Re- 
gent frequently  attended  these  balls,  and 
through  this  entrance  sometimes  brought 
a  company  of  the  masquers  to  supper. 
Then  strange  noisy  groups  would  gather 
pell-mell  round  the  luxurious  tables,  and 
greedily  devour  the  costly  comestibles 
and  choice  wines  :  grisettes,  danseuses, 
noble  ladies  in  the  motley  attire  of  Chi- 
nese bayaderes,  nuns,  fairies,  Circas- 
sians ;  sacrilegious  jests  and  wild  laugh- 
ter, a  iiabel  of  "tongues,  disputes,  quarrels, 
sometimes  blows  ;  delirious  mirth,  oaths, 
blasphemy,  bacchanalian  songs,  pc'.s 
plastiqiics,  unbridled  license  of  .all  ki;     •«, 
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Stupefaction,  swinish  sleep,  and  a  mass  of 
I  human  clay  scattered,  amidst  other  rem- 
nants  of  the  feast,  over  satin  couch  and 
gorgeous  carpet.  More  than  once  death 
joined  in  the  party,  and  clasping  some 
I  victim  in  his  bony  arms,  spread  shrieking 
,  horror  and  dismay  amongst  the  revellers. 
One  of  the  wildest  of  tliese  bacchanals 
was  the  Regent's  daughter.  Married  at 
a  very  early  age  to  the  Due  de  Berry,  a 
{good-natured  but  weak-minded  prince, 
who  was  desperately  fond  of  her,  but 
whom  she  despised  and  hated  her  whole 
life  —  it  was  not  a  long  one,  only  twenty- 
four  years  —  was  a  horror  of  immorality. 
She  was  only  nineteen  when  the  Duke 
died,  undoubtedly  of  poison ;  but  by 
whom  administered  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  Passionate,  haughty,  insufferably 
arrogant,  she  pretended' to  the  rights  of  a 
queen.  She  was  accompanied,  when  she 
passed  through  the  streets,  by  the  band 
of  the  musketeers,  by  the  music  of  trum- 
pets and  cymbals.  But  with  all  that  she 
was  the  slave  of  a  little  pimple-faced  man, 
the  Comte  de  Riom,  to  whom  she  was  at 
length  secretly  united.  One  might  have 
imagined  him  to  be  the  avenger  of  the 
dead  husband,  he  treated  her  with  such 
utter  and  capricious  tyranny  ;  he  ordered 
her  toilet,  her  dresses,  her  every  move- 
ment, and  compelled  her  for  the  lightest 
offence  to  kneel  at  his  feet  and  ask  for 
pardon.  Her  summer  residence  was  at 
La  Muette,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  ;  for  amidst  all  her  dissipa- 
tions she  had  a  love  for  trees  and  solitude 
and  the  simple  pleasures  of  country  life. 
At  times  a  sense  of  her  enormities  would 
overwhelm  her ;  more  than  once  she  fled 
to  the  Carmelites  of  Chaillot  to  weep  and 
pray,  racked  by  a  terrible  remorse.  But 
after  a  time  her  fierce  passions  would 
once  more  master  her,  and  drag  her  back 
to  the  saturnalias,  where  all  the  past  was 
quickly  forgotten  until  wild  gaiety  lapsed 
again  into  wild  despair.  At  length  her 
health  began  to  sink,  but  her  dissipation 
only  increased  until  death  closed  her  ter- 
rible career.  Her  death  was  a  great  blow 
to  Orleans,  who  was  passionately  attached 
to  her. 

The  vices  of  the  Fronde  were  those  of 
factions,  and  arose  out  of  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  society  ;  the  vices  of  the  age  of 
Louis  were  clothed  in  a  garb  of  outw.ard 
decency  and  were  not  regarded  as  things 
to  be  proud  of  ;  even  over  illicit  amours 
was  cast  a  veil  of  poetry  and  romance 
that  concealed  their  grossness.  But  un- 
der the  Regency  vice  was  laurel-crowned. 
It  was  a  reproach  to  a  man  not   to  be  a 
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debauchee,  not  to  nightly  drink  himself 
into  a  state  of  insensibility.  The  only 
churchman  that  Orleans  expressed  an  ad- 
miration for  was  the  Grand  Prior,  and 
that  because  for  forty  years  he  had  never 
gone  to  bed  sober.  It  was  ridiculous  in 
a  woman  to  be  wise,  or  modest,  or  virtu- 
ous ;  every  lady  of  the  Court  had  a  nick- 
name, gathered  from  the  calendar  of  love, 
which  concealed  a  licentious  meaning  ; 
one  was  Sainte  Facile,  another  Sainte 
Pleureuse,  another  Sainte  Contente,  etc. 
The  poems  and  epigrams  were  not  mere 
effusions  of  licentious  wit ;  they  stripped 
human  frailty  of  every  sentiment,  every 
rag  of  decency,  and  not  only  presented  it 
in  its  naked  deformity,  but  bedaubed  with 
vileness  more  than  natural,  with  the  very 
ordure  of  vice.  Never  since  the  last  days 
of  old  Rome  had  human  nature  sunk  so 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  brute. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  people  looked 
with  horror  upon  the  godless  rule,  for  the 
moral  corruption  had  not  yet  descended 
to  the  bourgeois  class,  which  was  still 
composed  of  God-fearing  men,  amongst 
whom  the  marriage  tie  and  the  ordinances 
of  religion  still  obtained  respect.  The 
Regent  was  hated.  Paris  was  filled  not 
only  with  lampoons  and  satires  against 
him  and  his  Court,  but  with  terrible 
philippics,  accusing  him  of  crimes  too 
hideous  to  be  even  glanced  at  in  these 
pages.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
extant  is  that  of  La  Grange  Chancel,  who 
expiated  its  composition  by  years  of 
imprisonment.  The  young  Arouet  (Vol- 
taire) then  just  rising  into  fame,  with  that 
audacious  irony  which  always  charac- 
terized the  man,  actually  solicited  the 
presence  of  Orleans  and  the  Duchesse 
de  Berry  at  the  first  representation  of 
"  CEdipus."  They  acceded  to  his  request, 
and  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  joining 
in  the  tumultuous  applause  with  which 
the  play  was  greeted  by  an  audience  who 
applied  every  incident  of  the  ghastly 
story  to  the  Regent  and  his  daughter  ; 
and-  to  further  testify  his  gratification 
with  the  work  the  Duke  bestowed  a  pen- 
sion upon  the  author. 

At  forty-six  Philippe  d'Orl^ans  was  a 
wreck,  broken  down  in  health  and 
strength,  his  once  handsome  face  blotched 
and  carbuncled,  his  person  heavy  and 
obese.  In  vain  the  doctors  entreated 
him  to  reform  his  mode  of  life.  They 
warned  him  that  he  was  in  hourly  danger 
of  apoplexy;  advised  bleeding.  "Come, 
to-morrow,"  was  still  his  answer.  One 
day  —  it  was  the  21st  of  December,  1723 
— .lie  .had  dined  heartily,  and  passed  into 


his  cabinet  in  company  with  the  Duchesse 
Falari  ;  he  complained  of  dulness,  and 
requested  her  to  tell  him  one  of  the  pretty 
stories  for  the  relation  of  which  she  was 
famous.  She  sat  down  at  his  feet,  and 
resting  her  head  upon  his  knees  began. 
But  she  had  scarcely  completed  the  first 
sentence  when  the  Duke's  head  fell  for- 
ward upon  his  chest ;  she  raised  her  eyes 
in  affright,  then  springing  to  her  feet, 
rushed  out  to  call  assistance.  All  in 
vain  —  he  was  dead  ! 

So  died,  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood, 
a  man  who  might,  but  for  evil  training 
and  the  cruel  jealousy  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, have  transmitted  to  posterity  a 
name  loaded  with  the  honours  of  genius, 
instead  of  which  it  has  become  the  sym- 
bol of  all  that  is  vicious  and  sensual. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
NICOLE  VAGNON. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *'  PATTY." 

The  evening  is  very  still  —  the  white- 
stemmed,  silver-leaved  birch-trees  scarce- 
ly move  a  twig ;  only  a  ripple  on  the 
broad  river,  and  the  plash  of  its  mimic 
waVes  on  the  much  indented  bank,  tell 
that  the  wind  has  not  quite  gone  to  sleep 
with  the  sun,  and  may  be  hard  at  work 
before  that  luminary  gets  up  again. 

For  the  sun  has  set ;  it  vanished  a  few 
minutes  since  among  those  dark  hills  be- 
hind Villequier.  You  cannot  see  Ville- 
quier  from  this  side  of  the  river ;  both 
church  and  houses  nestle  closely  among 
the  orchards  that  clothe  the  slope  of 
these  same  hills,  even  down  to  the  river 
bank  ;  but  the  charming  little  Norman 
village  lies  just  at  the  point  where  the 
Seine  curves  in  its  serpentine  fashion  on 
its  way  to  Quillebceuf. 

The  sun  has  set  behind  Villequier,  but 
it  has  left  the  opposite  sky  full  of  colour, 
and  the  soft  rose  tint  spreads  over  the 
river  till  it  melts  in  a  yellow  grey  beneath 
the  wooded  heights  of  Caudebec. 

These  heights,  sometimes  clothed  with 
ruddy  oak  and  the  still  tender  green  of 
beech,  sometimes  white,  where  the  lime- 
stone crag  has  chosen  to  reign  undis- 
turbed in  savage  ruggedness,  continue 
almost  without  interruption  from  Caude- 
bec to  Villequier.  The  high  road  runs 
between  them  and  the  steep  orchard- 
clothed  river  bank,  so  that,  except  where 
a  break  comes  among  the  trees,  darkness 
soon  follows  the  sunset. 

There  is  such  a  break  just  before  you 
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reach  the  line  of  tall,  slender-limbed 
birch-trees,  and  two  persons,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  are  standing  still,  as  if  to  enjoy 
the  lovely  light  spread  over  sky  and  river. 
The  rose  tint  is  fading  fast ;  in  its  place 
comes  a  tender  luminous  grey,  too  exquis- 
ite for  earth.  The  tint  on  the  water  just 
below  Villequier  is  deep  olive  now,  and 
far  on  towards  Caudebec,  where  the  Seine 
again  curves  out  of  sight,  it  deepens  in 
hue  as  the  hills  above  grow  darker  against 
the  pearl-tinted  sky.  But  the  man  and 
woman  are  not  looking  at  the  river,  nor 
at  the  yawning  fern-fnnged  cave  beside 
the  high  road^nor  at  the  charming  fea- 
ture which  a  projecting  strip  of  land, 
clothed  with  light  foliage,  gives  the  curv- 
ing river;  they  do  not^  even  notice  how 
wan  and  weird  the  tall  birch-trees  are 
against  the  beech-covered  cliff  that  rises 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  nor  how 
mysteriously  they  bend  forwards  to  the 
river.  The  two  persons  are  looking  only 
at  one  another,  they  are  betrothed  lovers, 
and  their  names  are  Jules  Barri^re  and 
Nicole  Vagnon. 

"  It  grows  late,"  the  young  man  says, 
"and  your  mother  will  say  I  do  not  keep 
my  word.  I  have  said  we  shall  be  home 
by  daylight.     Come  then,  Nicole." 

A  sweet  persuasive  smile  softens  Jules' 
face.  Nicole  looks  up,  and  she  seems 
conquered  by  the  look  that  meets  her  in 
his  brown  eyes.  She  smiles,  but  rather 
sadly,  and  puts  her  hand  in  his  arm. 
They  walk  rapidly  along  the  road  to  Ville- 
quier. They  are  well  matched  for  height, 
both  well  grown  and  well  made  ;  but  Jules 
is  handsome,  in  the  common  acceptance 
of  the  word,  and  Nicole  only  pleasant- 
looking.  Really  they  are  just  the  same 
age,  but  Nicole's  decided  features,  the 
absence  of  all  bloom  on  her  dark  skin, 
make  her  look  much  older  than  Jules 
does.  It  seems  as  if  nature  had  used  the 
girl  unfairly  ;  her  dark  slate-coloured  eyes 
would  not  have  looked  so  misplaced  with 
Jules'  clear  red  and  white  skin ;  for 
though  his  cheeks  are  nearly  as  tawny  as 
his  luxuriant  hair  and  beard,  his  forehead, 
just  now  when  he  raises  his  hat  and  wipes 
it  with  his  blue  handkerchief,  is  as  white 
as  a  lady's  hand.  His  dark  melting 
brown  eyes  would  have  lightened  Ni- 
cole's sallow  skin.  Jules  has  a  straight 
nose  too,  and  a  regular  mouth.  Certain- 
ly, so  far  as  mere  beauty  of  face  goes, 
they  are  an  ill-matched  pair. 

They  walk  on  silently  ;  there  are  close- 
growing  osiers  instead  of  birches  between 
them  and  the  river,  and  the  road  is  dark- 
er than  it  was  near  the  cave.     The  cliffs 


recede,  and  some  sloping  fields  with  haw- 
thorne  hedges  border  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  road.  They  pause  before  a  large 
white  gate  set  in  the  hedge.  Half  way 
between  the  cliff  and  the  road  a  massive 
white  house  glimmers  among  trees,  and 
some  outbuildings  in  a  group  near  at  hand 
show  that  it  is  a  farmstead. 

"Are  you  coming  in  ?"  says  the  girl. 

"Not  to-night  —  I  am  late  —  there  is 
no  time."  He  speaks  in  a  hurried  weak 
voice,  as  if  he  were  coining  an  excuse. 
"i?<?//  soir,  my  beloved.  I  shall  not  many 
times  more  have  to  bid  you  good  even- 
ing.'' 

Nicole  does  not  look  tenderly  up  into 
the  brown  eyes  which  seem  to  become 
sweet  so  easily.  She  has  drawn  her  hand 
from  her  lover's  arm,  and  she  twists  her 
supple  fingers  together  an  instant  before 
she  speaks.  "But,  Jules,"  —  at  the  tone 
an  annoyance  which  he  tries  not  to  show 
clouds  all  the  sweetness  in  his  eyes  — 
"you  have  not  answered  me  ;  are  you  go- 
ing to  the  fete  at  La  Mailleraye  ?" 

"  I  cannot  answer  what  I  do  not  know, 
ma  petiteP  But  the  jovial  tone  in  his 
voice  is  forced.  "  If  I  do  not  meet  with 
Floris,  and  if  he  does  not  ask  me  again,  I 
shall  probably  keep  out  of  it." 

"  Which  means  that  you  will  let  your- 
self be  guided  by  circumstances  instead 
of  by  what  is  right."  At  the  impatient 
words  Jules  draws  away,  and  turns  his 
shoulder  sulkily  towards  his  well-beloved  ; 
in  an  instant  Nicole's  face  changes  to  an 
expression  of  penitence  :  "  Oh,  how  wrong, 
how  wicked  I  am,  to  doubt  you  !  But  in- 
deed I  cannot  like  you  to  be  with  Floris 
MerccEur  ;  he  is  so  —  so  masterful,  and, 
Jules,  he  is  not  good." 

Jules  swings  round  impatiently. 
^^  Peste  /  Because  Floris  is  not  in  fa- 
vour with  Monsieur  le  Cure  he  is  of 
course  a  lost  soul.  I  know  the  jargon, 
Nicole,  and  it  is  very  well  for  women. 
Trust  me,  ma  petite,^''  he  says  more  gen- 
tly, "  I  know  how  to  guide  myself."  He 
puts  both  hands  on  her  shoulders  and 
ends  his  words  in  kisses  ;  and  yet, 
though  the  kisses  are  very  loving,  Nicole 
sighs  heavily  as  she  goes  up  to  the  house. 


A  BENT,  pale,  withered  woman  creeps 
slowly  along  the  road  that  winds  beside 
the  Seine  between  Caudebec  and  VillC' 
quier  ;  she  carries  a  basket  in  one  hand, 
but  with  the  other  she  leans  heavily  on  a 
stick.  The  road  is  full  of  sunshine  this 
morning,  and  the  river  sparkles  along  mer- 
rily as  it  shows  here  and  there  through  the 
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thickly  planted  orchards  that  slope  down 
to  the  water  side.  But  the  poor  bent  wo- 
man gives  a  sigh  of  relief  at  sight  of  the 
white  gate  of  the  Maison  Blanche.  The 
walk,  with  all  its  loveliness,  has  been  too 
much  for  her  failing  strength. 

The  ground  rises  in  a  grassed  hill  in- 
side the  white  gate,  a  sort  of  wild  orchard, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  barn  and  a 
cider-press,  and  outside  the  barn  a  shed 
for  cows  and  some  small  pigsties.  There 
is  a  dog  tied,  up  a  little  way  within  the 
gate,  and  he  sets  up  a  bark  'at  the  sight 
of  a  visitor.  A  multitude  of  cocks  and 
hens  are  walking  about  round  the  feet  of 
a  tall  erect  woman,  who  comes  out  of  the 
barn  and  puts  up  one  well-shaped  brown 
hand  to  shield  her  proud  blue  eyes  as  she 
makes  out  the  intruder. 

No  one  would  guess  that  the  finely 
formed,  handsome  woman,  with  aquiline 
features  and  imperious  bright  eyes,  is 
sister  to  the  poor  bent  creature,  with  a 
face  like  a  withered  leaf,  leaning  now  a 
minute  on  the  gate  before  she  mounts 
the  slope.  In  dress  there  is  not  much 
apparent  difference.  Madame  Vagnon 
has  a  gown  of  greyish  green  stuff  and  a 
lilac  cotton  apron,  her  sleeves  are  rolled 
back  to  her  shoulders  and  show  her 
shapely  brown  arms  ;  her  hair  is  gathered 
under  a  white  handkerchief,  which 
wreathes  round  her  head  and  fastens  with 
a  small  projecting  horn  just  above  each 
of  the  delicate  ears.  Her  dress  is  rather 
what  would  seem  to  be  suited  to  the 
cook  instead  of  the  mistress  of  the  grand 
old  stone  house,  which  faces  her  as  she 
stands  at  the  door  of  the  barn  ;  but  when 
she  moves  and  walks  towards  the  en- 
trance gate  which  closes  in  the  court- 
yard, stopping  as  she  crosses  the  slope 
to  nod  to  her  sister  below,  Madame  Va- 
gnon looks  like  a  queen  in  disguise. 

^'' Bon  J02tr,  Henriette."  She  bends 
her  stately  head.  "  Stay  there,  and  I  will 
send  Victor  to  carry  thy  basket." 

Madame  smiles  a  little  as  she  goes  in 
through  the  gates  and  takes  her  stately 
way  across  the  basse-coiir,  making  the 
pigeons  fly  up  in  a  white  cloud,  from  a 
nodding  gossip  they  are  having  near  the 
broken  flight  of  steps  to  the  top  of  the 
staircase  tower. 

"  Victor,  go  down  and  fetch  the  basket 
for  Mam'selle  Henriette."  To  herself 
Madame  thinks,  as  she  goes  up  some 
steps  into  a  broad  flagged  passage,  "  Of 
course  she  is  tired  ;  but  if  she  would 
only  live  here  she  need  never  walk  so  far 
as  Caudebec." 

At  the  word,  Victor,  a  merry-faced  lad 


in  a  blouse,  who  has  been  sweeping  the 
cour^  puts  his  broom  against  the  wall  and 
runs  through  the  gate  to  obey  his  mis- 
tress. 

He  comes  back  soon  with  Henriette's 
basket,  and  then  stands  leaning  against 
the  gate,  keeping  it  open  with  his  shoul- 
der till  the  lame  woman  appears. 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend,"  she  pants  out 
her  words.  "  Is  Mam'selle  Nicole  at 
home  t " 

"Ah  !  for  that  I  cannot  tell,  mam'selle. 
Mam'selle  is  in  and  out,  and  here  and 
there,  and  all  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

'■'-  BicnP  Henriette  gives  a  gentle  nod, 
and  moves  up  into  the  house. 

She  finds  Matlame  Vagnon  waiting  for 
her  in  a  huge,  stone-walled,  stone-flagged 
room  ;  the  ceiling  of  dark  oak,  with 
heavy  beams  crossing  one  another  ;  the 
fire-place  is  built  out  into  the  room, 
with  a  seat  on  each  side  within  its  pro- 
jecting jambs,  and  a  steep  tiled  roof 
atop.  Placing  the  door  is  a  broad  win- 
dow, recessed  some  depth  in  the  splayed 
wall,  and  looking  over  the  sloping  garden 
below  into  the  Seine  ;  and  above  the 
doorway  is  an  inscription  carved  in  the 
stone,  so  defaced  by  time  and  hard  usage 
as  to  be  almost  obliterated. 

The  sisters  kiss  on  each  cheek,  and 
then  Madame  points  to  a  low  chair  near 
the  open  window. 

"  Thou  art  tired." 

"  A  little  ;  and  Nicole,  she  is  well  ?  " 

There  is  such  a  wistful  look  as  the 
lame  woman  asks  this,  that  one  would 
imagine  Nicole  to  be  a  subject  of  much 
anxiety. 

"  Nicole  is  as  well  as  usual."  Madame 
Vagnon  speaks  with  the  extra  calm  of  a 
person  who  knows  that  more  has  been 
intended  by  the  question  addressed  to 
her  than  has  been  expressed  in  it. 

"And  —  and — Augustine,  I  may  not 
get  a  chance  of  speaking  to  thee  alone 
after  the  dear  child  comes  in  —  is  the 
marriage  to  take  place  '^.  " 

Henriette's  wasted  hands  have  clasped 
themselves  together  while  she  speaks, 
and  she  bends  forward  over  them  with  an 
imploring  look  in  her  poor  faded  eyes. 

But  Madame  Vagnon  has  no  sympathy 
with  her  sister's  agitation,  her  own  man- 
ner stiffens. 

"Why  not,  Henriette?  The  world 
must  go  on  in  its  appointed  way,  and  its 
institutions  must  not  be  deranged  and  set 
aside  at  the  will  of  one  man  or  one  wo- 
man. I  have  consented  to  Nicole's  mar- 
riage with  Jules  Barri^re,  and  the  mar- 
riage must  take  place." 
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"But — but"  —  the  woman  with  the 
withered-leaf  face  is  plainly  timid,  for  she 
bends  lower,  and  seems  to  wince  under 
her  sister's  imperious  blue  eyes  —  "Ni- 
cole does  not  look  happy  lately,  and 
Jules  Barri^re  is  weak,  too  weak  to  be  fit 
for  a  husband  yet  awhile.  Augustine,  I 
am  afraid  he  is  not  good  enough  for  our 
Nicole." 

The  curved  lips  tremble  just  a  little  ; 
but  Madame  Vagnon's  head  is  more  erect 
than  ever  as  she  answers  : 

"  If  thou  didst  not  shut  thyself  up  so 
much,  Henriette,  thou  wouldstknow  such 
talk  is  a  folly.  I  tell  thee  the  marriage 
is  decided,  and  a  girl  who  breaks  such  an 
engagement  is  not  well  thought  of  ;  it  is 
against  all  rule." 

"  Rule  !  always  rule,  and  what  is 
thought  by  the  world  !  "  But  Henriette 
only  murmurs  this  to  herself  ;  she  checks 
any  outward  expression. 

Madame  Vagnon  has  paused  to  reflect, 
she  goes  on  speaking  : 

"  I  told  thee  that  Jules  Barri^re  was 
not  fit  for  a  husband  when  thou  hast  pro- 
posed him  to  me  for  Nicole ;  but  my 
child  loved  him,  and  he  has  money  and 
an  itat.  I  gave  up  my  objections  then  — 
it  was  decided  ;  certainly  thou  must  not 
ask  me  to  retract  now,  when  even  the 
wedding-day  is  fixed." 

Henriette  sighed.    She  looked  very  sad. 

"  Thou  wert  wise  and  foreseeing,  my 
sister ;  and  I,  in  my  foolishness,  thought 
only  of  the  separation  of  the  two  young 
hearts.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  Ni- 
cole's love  must  make  the  man  who  loved 
her  worthy  to  be  her  husband  ;  but  I 
was  wrong — I  fear  much  that  Jules  is 
not  fit." 

"  Apres  ga  "  —  Madame  had  a  provok- 
ingly  calm  smile.  "  It  is  the  pastime  of 
you  unmarried  women  to  cultivate  senti- 
ment ;  console  thyself,  Henriette,  there 
is  no  sentiment  in  marriage.  Jules  and 
Nicole  like  one  another  ;  bon,  Nicole  will 
find  enough  to  do  when  she  is  mistress 
of  the  first  hotel  in  Caudebec  ;  she  will 
have  no  time  for  sentiment ;  her  duties 
will  be  enough  for  Nicole.  Allans /^^ 
Madame  Vagnon  smiled  more  genially, 
but  a  sadness  sounded  in  her  voice.  "  If 
I  had  time  for  sentiment,  I  too  might  re- 
gret that  a  de  Launay  should  marry  a 
clown  —  for  Jules  is  of  the  peasantry 
though  he  has  money  ;  but  I  say  to  my- 
self, 'This  is  folly.''  Good  blood  does 
not  lie,  my  Henriette,  and  Nicole  will  be 
as  true  a  de  Launay  at  the  Hotel  du  Quai 
as  she  would  be  here  at  the  Maison 
Blanche." 


"  Thou  wilt  not  let  me  share  the  bene- 
fit of  that  reasoning."  Henriette  spoke 
with  a  sly  smile. 

Madame  had  been  standing  beside  her 
sister  ;  she  turned  abruptly  now,  and 
took  down  a  jug  of  old  Rouen  ware  from 
a  long  shelf  near  the  ceiling  : 

"  That  is  different."  She  paused  to 
blow  the  dust  off  the  jug.  "  Thou  art 
wrong  in  trying  to  earn  a  living  all  by 
thyself  at  Caudebec,  because  if  thou 
hadst  half  the  caps  and  colijichets  of  Cau- 
debec to  mend  and  get  up,  thou  couldst 
not  keep  up  a  good  appearance.  No, 
Henriette,  I  say  to  thee  again  what  I 
said  when  our  parents  died  and  my  hus- 
band bought  this  Maison  Blanche,  '  Stay 
in  it,  it  is  a  family  inheritance,  and  thou 
couldest  find  work  here  without  the  need 
of  slaving  as  thou  dost  at  Caudebec' '" 

"  Thou  art  very  good,  Augustine,  but 
we  shall  never  understand  one  another 
about  this."  Henriette  spoke  meekly, 
but  she  was  decided  too.  "  Still  I  will 
tell  thee  the  worst  I  know  of  Jules,  and 
then  thou  canst  not  blame  me  after." 

Madame's  firm  mouth  quivered,  but 
she  stood  still  listening. 

"  He  is  idle,  and  he  leaves  his  business 
for  days  to  go  with  Floris  Mercoeur  to 
shoot  and  fish  ;  and  Floris  is  a  drunk- 
ard." 

Madame  threw  back  her  head  as  if  to 
repel  the  suggestion. 

"  Bah  !  bah  !  bah  !  Henriette,  thou 
must  stay  here  awhile  and  get  clear  of 
these  Caudebec  follies.  If  a  white  man 
consorts  with  a  negro,  he  does  not  turn 
black.  Thou  canst  not  keep  men  under 
a  glass  case.  Leave  Jules  to  Nicole.  I 
did  not  choose  him,  as  tfiou  knowest ; 
but  since  all  is  arranged,  I  say  the  mar- 
riage must  be." 

III. 

It  is  Sunday  —  Nicole's  last  Sabbath 
at  the  Maison  Blanche.  Her  marriage  is 
fixed  for  Wednesday,  and  Madame  Va- 
gnon, though  she  looks  wholly  unmoved, 
is  in  truth  heavy-hearted  at  the  thought 
of  losing  her  daughter.  But  she  has 
trained  herself  and  Nicole  too  in  the 
creed  that  feeling  must  always  yield  to 
duty,  and  so  neither  mother  nor  daughter 
betrays  sorrow  at  the  coming  separation. 

Nicole  is  strangely  silent  ;  she  loves 
Jules,  and  she  is  to  marry  him  on 
Wednesday,  and  yet  all  her  light-hearted 
gaiety  has  fied.  'Her  mother  notices  it, 
and  then  she  says,  in  her  calm,  wise  way  : 

"  It  is  natural.  Nicole  feels  the  re- 
sponsibility of  her  new  life.     Here  she 
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is  a  simple  farmer's  daughter ;  after , 
Wednesday  she  will  be  the  head  of  a  ^ 
large  household.  But  my  Nicole  will  do  : 
her  duty,  wherever  she  is." 

The  only  sign  of  feeling  the  mother ' 
gives  is  that,  as  they  come  out  of  church,  j 
she  presses  forward  to  touch  the  fingers  | 
which  Nicole  has  just  dipped  in  the  beni-  i 
tier^  and  then  crosses  herself  devoutly. 

In  the  afternoon  Madame  takes  her 
accustomed  nap,  and  Nicole  strays  into  • 
the  garden.  She  has  dressed  herself  i 
with  extra  care  this  morning,  and  now  j 
she  smiles  rather  sadly  at  her  well-fitting  | 
black  silk  gown  —  the  gown  that  Jules  | 
says  becomes  her  so  well.  She  looks  at  i 
her  watch.  It  is  long  past  the  time  at 
which  she  expects  her  lover. 

"  He  has  met  with  Floris  and  they 
have  gone  to  the  fete,  or  he  would  have 
been  here  by  now." 

Nicole  sighs,  and  then  she  tries  hard  \ 
to  give  up  her  own  will  —  her  own  strong 
feeling,  that  because  she  dislikes  Floris 
and   shrinks  from  him  he   must  be   an 
unsafe  companion. 

"But  Jules  is  to  guide  me  and  be  my 
head.  1  must  not  doubt  his  wisdom." 
And  Nicole  forces  herself  to  dismiss  her 
doubts  and  fears  as  fancies,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  when  she  is  Jules'  wife  she  will 
be  able  to  trust  him  entirely.  She  loves 
her  gay,  sweet-natured,  handsome  lover 
so  very  dearly  that  it  is  easy  to  think 
only  of  him  and  the  bliss  of  her  future 
life  with  him  ;  for  Nicole  is  not  like  her 
mother  in  feeling.  She  does  not  look 
forward  to  being  the  mistress  of  the 
Hotel  du  Quai ;  she  only  thinks  that 
after  Wednesday  she  shall  never  be 
parted  from  Jules. 

She  wanders  idly  among  the  balsam 
plots,  gay  with  heavy  flowers,  and  the 
tall  hollyhocks,  with  rose  and  straw- 
colour  blossoms,  keeping  guard  like 
stately  sentinels  beneath  the  broad  open 
windows  of  the  dark  rooms  within. 

As  she  passes  beneath  the  kitchen 
window  she  hears  her  name  called.  She 
looks  up  ;  Madame  Vagnon  stands  look- 
ing at  her,  her  erect  figure  and  defined 
features  so  relieved  by  the  dark  void 
behind,  and  so  framed  in  by  the  vine  and 
Virginia  creeper  that  meet  over  the  win- 
dow, that  the  effect  is  almost  metallic  in 
its  crispness. 

"  Nicole,  I  asked  Henriette  to  be  with 
us  to-day,  and  she  has  refused ;  but  I 
know  she  longs  sorely  after  thee,  and  she 
has  only  refused  because  she  feared  to 
be  de  trop.  I  will  go  with  thee  half  way 
to  Caudebec  and  thou  shalt  go  on,  and 
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Henriette  will  return  with  thee  and  stay 
till  the  marriage  is  ended.  This  pleases 
thee,  my  child  t  " 

There  is  a  tender  light  in  Madame's 
eyes  as  she  speaks,  and  Nicole  longs  to 
clasp  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck  ; 
but  Madame  Vagnon  would  not  have 
suffered  her  feelings  to  appear  if  she  had 
not  put  a  safe  distance  between  herself 
and  any  demonstration  of  affection. 

"  Thank  you,  my  mother.  La  tante 
Henriette  will  be  glad.  The  heat  has 
made  her  too  weak  to  walk  from  Caude- 
bec and  back  in  a  day." 

They  walked  on  silently  for  nearly  a 
mile,  until  they  came  to  a  narrow  opening 
leading  down  to  the  river.  Just  within 
the  opening  was  a  small  calvary,  and, 
shaded  by  a  group  of  trees,  behind  this 
appeared  the  open  grate  of  a  roadside 
chapel.  Madame  Vagnon  and  Nicole 
turned  in  here  and  knelt  down  on  the 
long  low  wooden  bench  in  front  of  the 
grating.  On  each  side  of  the  chapel  altar 
and  on  the  walls  were  votive  offerings, 
chiefly  of  sailors  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren ;  thank-offerings —many  of  them 
dating  from  far-off  days — for  preserva- 
tion from  the  much-dreaded  mascaret  of 
the  Seine  —  thQjiot,  as  the  peasantry  call 
the  terrible  spring  and  autumn  phenom- 
enon ;  offerings  too  of  those  who  went 
from  Villequier  or  Caudebec  to  Le  Havre 
to  seek  their  fortune  on  the  high  seas. 
Everywhere  the  eye  rested  on  some  proof 
of  trust  and  love. 

They  rose  up  from  prayer  and  went 
back  to  the  road. 

"  I  leave  thee  here,  then,"  said  Madame 
Vagnon.  "Thou  wilt  certainly  bring 
Henriette  ?" 

Nicole  nodded  and  went  on  to  Caude- 
bec at  a  much  quicker  pace  than  she  had 
kept  with  her  mother.  When  at  last  she 
reached  the  Quai,  with  its  double  avenue, 
she  paused  beneath  the  lofty  elm  trees  ; 
she  felt  a  strange  unwillingness  to  be  seen 
alone  in  Caudebec  on  the  last  Sunday 
before  her  marriage  day. 

"  But  I  ought  not  to  think  of  myself ; 
I  have  only  happiness  before  me  ;  and 
how  lonely  my  mother  and  la  tante  will 
be  !  Ah  !  if  they  would  but  live  together 
always  !  " 

Nicole  sighed  ;  she  knew  that  her  wish 
was  impracticable.  Henriette  was  too 
independent  and  Madame  Vagnon  was 
too  imperious  for  such  an  arrangement. 
Nicole  went  on  quickly  along  the  Quai  ; 
there  were  a  few  idlers  walking  up 
and  down,  but  no  one  heeded  the  girl  as 
she    passed   on  to  the  room  which  hei 
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aunt  rented  behind  the  baker's  shop  in 
front  of  the  river.  The  shop  front  hid 
rows  of  \ing  loaves,  kept  in  place  by 
stout  wires,  and  beneath  them,  on  a  shelf 
raised  from  the  ground,  were  scarlet  and 
white  geraniums.  A  girl  was  watering 
these  out  of  a  blue-and-grey  pitcher. 

"i?^;/ y<?«r,  Francine."  Nicole  looked 
shy  under  the  girl's  questioning  glance. 
"  Is  my  Aunt  Henriette  indoors  ?  " 

"  But  no,  mam'selle.  Henriette  has 
gone  for  a  walk  —  a  too  long  walk  this 
afternoon ;  she  will  be  tired  to  death 
when  she  returns,  but  she  would  go. 
She  has  gone  to  the  chapelle  of  St.-Sa- 
turnin." 

"St.-Saturnin  !  But  it  is  a  folly.  If  I 
can  make  sure  by  which  road  she  will 
return  I  will  go  and  meet  her." 

Francine  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  For  that  there  is  no  saying.  The  path 
beside  the  river  is  longest,  but  then  it  is 
the  least  steep.  If  I  were  in  the  place  of 
mam'selle,  I  should  wait  here." 

In  the  uncertainty  —  for  she  might 
miss  her  aunt  by  taking  the  wrong  road 
—  Nicole  went  into  the  little  room  and 
waited.  She  had  often  been  in  the  room 
before,  but  it  seemed  to-day  to  be  in- 
vested with  a  new  interest.  She  looked 
round  the  white  panelled  walls  and 
thought  how  tired  her  aunt  must  grow  of 
their  sameness. 

"  Every  day  is  alike  to  her,"  she  mur- 
mured, "unless  it  be  the  change  from 
washing  to  ironing,  or  to  the  mending 
she  does  so  neatly ;  and  that  clock  on 
the  mantelshelf  ticks  on  all  day  and  all 
night,  and  those  vases  of  flowers  on  each 
side  it,  never  change.  I  wonder  she  can 
bear  it.  Perhaps  Aunt  Henriette  never 
loved  any  one,  and  so  her  life  has  always 
been  a  monotone.  But  yet  she  is  so  kind 
to  me,  she  has  so  much  true  sympathy  — 
surely  she  has  loved." 

Nicole  knew  that  her  aunt's  pilgrimage 
to  St.-Saturnin  was  made  for  her.  St.- 
Saturnin  was  the  Loretto  of  Caudebec. 
She  looked  round  the  room  again.  There 
was  literally  nothing  to  arrest  the  eye  with 
any  feeling  of  pleasure  or  curiosity. 

She  had  never  before  so  wearied  of  the 
colourless  monotony  of  her  aunt's  room. 
Every  moment  she  grew  duller  and  more 
dispirited,  and  yet,  looking  back  after  a 
few  hours,  those  same  wearied  feelings 
seemed  bliss  compared  to  the  sharp 
revelation  that  was  even  now  waiting  for 
her. 

Nicole  waited  an  hour  and  then  the 
weary  restlessness  mastered  her  will. 
She  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 


"  Francine,"  she  called  ;  but  Francine 
had  been  nodding  and  smiling  at  Alexis 
Lefort,  the  good-looking  confisetir  of  Cau- 
debec, and  her  heart  and  eyes  and  ears 
also  were  now  engrossed  by  him  as  he 
disappeared  under  the  avenue. 

Francine  had  put  her  hand  up  to  shade 
her  staring  blue  eyes  from  the  glare  of 
the  sun,  setting  now  behind  Villequier  ; 
she  stood  blocking  up  the  entrance,  so 
that  Nicole  had  to  lay  her  hand  on  the 
girl's  broad  shoulder  before  she  could 
attract  her  notice.  Francine  started  and 
her  red  face  grew  redder  ;  she  was  vexed 
that  Nicole  should  surprise  her. 

"  Monsieur  Jules  is  gone  with  Floris 
Mercosur  to  La  Mailleraye,"  she  said  in  a 
teasing  voice ;  but  Nicole  passed  on, 
though  the  girl's  words  stung  her. 

"  If  my  aunt  should  return,"  she  said, 
"you  will  say  I  went  along  the  lower  road 
to  St.-Wandrille  to  meet  her.  I  shall 
come  back." 

IV. 

More  than  an  hour  went  by.  Francine 
sallied  forth  in  her  best  Sunday  cap  and 
her  new  brown  and  black  striped  gown, 
to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  at  the  Gendar- 
merie, to  a  newly  wedded  pair,  a  gen- 
darme who  had  married  her  cousin  a  few 
days  before. 

"I  shall  have  to  visit  Nicole  next  — 
poor  Nicole  !  I  don't  envy  her"  —  this 
was  said  with  smiling  disdain  on  her  full 
red  lips  ;  for  Francine  still  fancied  that 
Jules  Barriere's  visits  were  as  much  for 
herself  as  for  the  niece  of  her  father's 
lodger. 

The  sky  clouded  over,  so  that  evening 
cam.e  on  early.  It  was  no  longer  broad 
daylight  when  Nicole  came  hurrying  on 
to  the  Quai  again.  She  was  flushed  and 
out  of  breath  and  she  looked  round  to  see 
if  there  were  .any  one  near  to  question. 
Only  for  an  instant.  Nicole  was  as 
eagle-eyed  as  her  mother  was,  and  she 
saw  at  once  that  there  was  no  one  who 
could  give  her  the  tidings  she  sought. 

She  went  into  the  baker's  shop.  The 
key  of  her  aunt's  room  was  still  hanging 
on  the  peg  on  which  she  had  placed  it. 

"  What  can  have  happened  .?  "  Nicole 
asked  herself.  She  had  gone  along  the 
road  leading  to  St.-Wandrille,  until  she 
felt  sure  that  her  aunt  must  be  on  her 
return  from  St.-Saturnin,  a  little  chapel 
on  the  wooded  heights  behind  the  ruined 
monastery ;  and  then  she  had  decided 
that  Henriette  had  taken  the  upper  road, 
and  was  perhaps  even  now  waiting  for  her 
in  the  little  parlour. 
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What  was  to  be  done  ?  Nicole  felt  that 
she  could  not  go  home  and  leave  her 
aunt's  fate  uncertain  ;  for  it  seemed  to 
her  that  some  accident  had  happened  to 
Henriette  ;  and  yet  —  she  looked  at  the 
fast  fading  light,  and  thought  of  the  dark 
lonely  road  which  lay  between  her  and  the 
Maison  Blanche.  She  stood  with  her  lips 
firmly  set  and  her  hands  clasped  together, 
trying  to  decide.  All  at  once  there  flashed 
across  her  mental  sight  the  old  inscrip- 
tion over  the  inner  doorway  of  her  house, 
which  one  of  her  ancestors  had  ciused  to 
be  set  there.  The  inscription  was  de- 
faced now,  almost  obliterated,  but  Nicole 
knew  it  by  heart  — 

Fais  ce  que  dois,  advienne  que  pourra. 

She  turned  round  at  once,  and  took  the 
way  to  the  upper  road  to  St.-Wandrille. 

She  had  to  skirt  the  town  to  reach  this, 
but  she  was  soon  clear  of  houses,  ex- 
cepting villas,  which  came  at  intervals, 
and  which  were  placed  among  orchards 
some  way  back  from  the  road.  After  a 
bit  these  disappeared  ;  there  was  only  the 
lofty  wooded  hill  on  one  side  and  the 
sloping  green  descent  to  the  river  on  the 
other. 

Just  where  two  ways  met  was  a  grey 
pillar,  and  on  the  top  a  round  slab  of 
stone,  engraven  with  a  cross.  Nicole  had 
been  used  to  look  on  this  with  reverence. 
It  was  the  cross  of  the  Knights  of  St.- 
John  ;  and  in  the  old  times,  every  Friday 
the  monks  of  St.-Wandrille  brought  here 
from  the  monastery  pain  chetif  for  the 
poor  of  Caudebec.  A  tree  overhung  the 
cross,  and  deepened  the  gloom  which  lay 
over  the  road. 

Nicole's  eyes  rested  mechanically  on 
the  pillar,  and  a  groan  startled  her.  She 
saw  some  object  beside  it.  She  went  up 
timidly,  and  a  faint  voice  asked  for  help. 

It  was  her  aunt  Henrieite,  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  old  monument.  She  looked 
up  at  her  niece  and  smiled. 

"  This  is  good  fortune  !  I  have  sprained 
my  foot  over  a  stone,  Nicole.  I  dragged 
on  a  little  way,  and  then  I  could  get  no 
farther,  and  thou  art  the  first  passer-by 
who  has  heard  my  cry  for  help." 

Nicole  raised  her  aunt  but  the  pain  in 
the  sprained  foot  had  grown  into  sharp 
agony,  and  it  was  a  long  and  wearisome 
task  for  the  two  women  to  get  to  Caude- 
bec. By  the  time  they  reached  the  houses 
Nicole's  strength  had  fled.  It  seemed  to 
'her  that  she  could  no  longer  support  the 
poor  bent  sufferer's  weight.  A  cheery 
voice  hailed  her.  A  short  round  woman, 
sitting  at  the  open  door  of  her  cottage, 
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with  a  background  of  bright-coloured 
plates  on  a  rack  behind  her,  nodded  her 
head  at  the  sight  of  the  aunt  and  niece. 

^'-  Ah,  mon  Dieu  I  What  is  it  then, 
Nicole  Vagnon  ?  What  has  thus  chanced 
to  la  tante  ?  " 

Nicole  told  her  story,  and  Madame  Tre- 
tin  bustled  forward  with  a  rush-bottomed 
chair. 

"  Tiens  /  Hens  /  but  she  must  not  walk. 
You  should  have  left  her  and  come  on 
for  help.  See  ;  there  is  the  fruit  board  I 
use  for  the  market,  and  my  grandson 
Pierre,  who  plays  with  his  cats  yonder, 
shall  help  Mam'selle  Henriette  onto  it, 
and  wheel  her  to  the  Quai.  Allans j  ti'y 
a  pas  de  gitoi,  Nicole^ 

This  was  in  reply  to  the  abundant 
thanks  lavished  on  her  by  Nicole  ;  but 
Madame  Tretin's  deeds  were  as  nimble  as 
her  words,  and  much  sooner  than  she 
could  have  hoped,  Nicole  had  placed  her 
aunt  in  safety  on  Henriette's  own  little 
bed. 

"  Thou  must  return  at  once,  my  child, 
to  the  Maison  Blanche,"  the  lame  woman 
said  quickly. 

Nicole  looked  perplexed,  but  Francine 
pushed  forward  with  her  arms  akimbo. 
She  tossed  her  head  back,  and  there  was 
as  much  of  suppressed  impatience  as  of 
sympathy  in  her  round  blue  eyes, 

"  Yes,  yes  !  But  yes,  Mam'selle  Henri- 
ette is  right  ;  it  is  too  dark  for  delay,  and 
it  is  possible,  Nicole,  if  we  try  hard  we 
may  manage  to  supply  your  place." 

Nicole  Hushed  under  the  girl's  sneer, 
but  she  did  not  answer.  She  be"nt  down 
and  kissed  her  aunt,  promised  to  return 
next  morning,  and  started  on  her  lonely 
walk. 

"  What  a  self-deceiver  I  am ! "  she 
thought.  "  I  said  I  had  done  with  pride 
forever,  and  yet  in  my  heart  I  know  that 
I  think  I  could  take  better  care  of  la 
tante  than  Francine  can,  or  why  should  I 
be  so  vexed  at  her  words  ?  "  She  was 
very  heavy-hearted.  Jules  had  broken 
faith  ;  he  had  gone  out  again  with  Floris 
Mercoeur  ;  and  now  she  was  deprived  of 
Henriette's  advice  and  sympathy. 

Her  reflections  came  to  a  sudden  end- 
ing. Slie  had  walked  very  fast,  and  had 
not  noticed  how  far  she  had  progressed 
on  her  way.  Two  men  came  into  the 
road  from  the  river  bank,  and  Nicole  knew 
that  she  must  have  reached  the  turning 
in  which  the  little  chapel  stood.  The 
men  did  not  advance  towards  her,  but  the 
opening  down  to  the  river  made  the  road 
light  where  they  stood,  while  she  was  still 
in  the  shadow  of  the  trees.     Nicole  saw 
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that  they  were  Jules  and  Floris  Mer- 
coeur. 

Before  she  had  time  to  speak,  Jules 
rushed  forward,  caught  her  round  the 
waist,  and  tried  to  kiss  her. 

"  Ma  belle  !  "  —  his  voice  was  thick  and 
unnatural  —  "the  demoiselles  who  walk 
late  must  pay  toll." 

"Jules  !  " 

The  deep  passionate  reproach  in  her 
voice  seemed  to  stun  him.  He  loosed  his 
hold  and  stood  still,  while  Nicole  hurried 
rapidly  on  towards  the  Maison  Blanche. 

Rapidly  .-*  Her  feet  seemed  hardly  to 
touch  ti:e  ground.  She  fled  as  if  fiends 
were  in  pursuit  ;  and  so  they  were.  An- 
ger, mori  ncation,  disgust,  almost  loath- 
ing, were  striving  to  fill  her  heart.  She 
wed  a  mar  who  could  so  degrade  himself 
as  to  insi  it  a  defenceless  woman  on  the 
high  road  !  — for  Nicole  knew  that  Jules 
had  not  at  first  recognized  her. 

She  would  tell  her  mother,  and  she 
would  never  see  Jules  again. 

But  the  sweet  forbearance  which  her 
mother's  imperious  temper  and  Aunt 
Henriette's  counsel  and  example  had 
taught  came  to  help  Nicole  ;  and  as  the 
inward  tumult  stilled  her  love  came  back. 
She  shrank  from  it,  it  was  so  changed. 
Something  had  gone  away  from  it,  Nicole 
could  net  tell  what.  .  She  tried  not  to 
judge  Jules  ;  she  told  herself  this  might 
be  a  first  fault.  "  Have  I  never  sinned 
in  pride  and  temper,"  she  said,  "  that  I 
should  dare  to  condemn  ? "  But  these 
thoughts  could  not  comfort  her.  Nicole 
knew,  though  she  had  fought  against  re- 
ceiving it  as  a  belief,  that  she  had  dreaded 
Jules'  weakness  :  now  it  seemed,  as  she 
tried  to  think  of  him  as  a  husband,  that 
she  must  learn  to  rely  on  self.  She  could 
never  know  the  blind  clinging  trust  so 
dear  to  a  true  woman.  She  must  always 
love  Jules,  he  was  ,in  her  heart  for  ever- 
more, but  her  blind  worship  had  departed. 
She  would  have  to  think  and  act  and  plan. 
That  oneness  which  she  had  dreamed  of 
had  faded  from  her  future  ;  her  fears  had 
become  a  fact,  her  doubts  a  reality.  Jules 
had  not  the  power  to  resist  temptation. 

"  But  he  need  never  know  the  change 
I  suffer."  The  tears  streamed  down  her 
pale  face.  "After  all,  it  is  the  Cross  of- 
fered me  ;  shall  I  not  bear  it  ?  I  thought 
a  wife's  happiness  would  lie  in  perfect 
reverence  for  her  husband's  superior  wis- 
dom, and  I  am  not  to  have  this.  It  may 
be  that  I  was  making  an  idol  of  Jules, 
and  this  is  sent  to  punish  me.  No,  I 
will  say  nothing." 


"  Eh  Men  "  —  Madame  Vagnon  had  lis- 
tened quietly  to  the  story  of  Henriette's 
accident  after  her  first  exclamation  of 
surprise  —  "it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
get  M6re  Tretin's  grandson  to  walk  home 
with  thee.  It  is  fortunate  thou  didst  not 
meet  with  annoyances  on  the  road." 

Madame  Vagnon  was  sitting  in  the  fire- 
light, and  it  did  not  cast  much  glow  into 
the  great  dark  room  —  Nicole's  deep  blush 
passed  unnoticed. 

At  the  frugal  supper  of  radishes  and 
bread  and  pears,  Nicole  scarcely  spoke. 
"  I  am  very  tired,"  she  had  said,  and  as 
Madame  Vagnon  was  in  a  talkative  mood 
it  was  easy  to  escape  remark. 

But  Madame  Vagnon  did  not  fall 
asleep  quickly  though  she  got  to  bed 
much  quicker  than  Nicole  did,  and  she 
watched  her  daughter  with  anxiety. 

She  saw  that  Nicole  knelt  much  longer 
than  usual  in  prayer,  and  that  once  she 
suppressed  a  deep  shuddering  sob  ;  and 
when  the  girl  at  last  lay  down  in  the 
small  bed  opposite  her  own,  the  mother 
grew  more  troubled  as  she  saw  the  rest- 
less turning  from  side  to  side  and  then 
the  sudden  start  from  a  beginning  of 
slumber. 

Madame  Vagnon  was  an  excellent 
mother  in  all  practical  ways  ;  but  she 
would  have  considered  it  a  sentimental 
waste  of  time  to  ponder  over  the  source 
of  her  daughter's  agitation.  "  She  is 
troubled  about  her  aunt,  is  my  Nicole  ; 
she  has  so  tender  a  heart."  And  Madame 
fell  asleep  and  snored  while  her  daughter 
lay  with  widely-opened  eyes,  trying  to 
decide  on  her  future. 

In  the  sudden  recoil  from  her  own  un- 
accustomed vehemence  Nicole  had  for- 
given Jules,  and  had  determined  in  a 
martyr-like  spirit  to  take  up  the  cross 
which  she  believed  was  laid  upon  her 
married  life  ;  but  on  her  knees,  in  ear- 
nest recollected  prayer,  this  exalted  mood 
left  her.  She  saw  Jules'  fault  clearly. 
An  irresistible  conviction  oppressed  her. 
Rumours  of  his  evil  habit  had  reached 
her  before,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  in 
his  position,  as  master  of  the  Hotel  d-u 
C2uai,  a  cure  was  hopeless.  With  this 
conviction  came  a  more  real  estimate  of 
herself.  Who  was  she — a  weak  sinful 
girl,  that  she  should  elect  to  lead  the  life 
of  a  martyr?  —  she  who  had  been  pro- 
voked to  vexation  by  Francine's  sneer, 
was  it  likely  that  she  could  endure  pa- 
tiently and  uncomplainingly  the  sight  of  a 
husband's  degradation  .-^  "  I  should  make 
his  misery  as  well  as  my  own.  I  should 
never  trust,  and  Jules  would  learn  to  dis- 
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like  me.     I  will  tell  him  myself  that  our 
marriage  cannot  be." 

She  cried  bitterly  over  this  sacrifice  of 
her  hopes  ;  but  it  was  for  Jules'  happi- 
ness even  more  than  her  own,  and  when 
she  rose  up  next  morning  she  felt  strong- 
er and  more  resigned. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE     OLD     CATHOLIC     CONGRESS    AT 
CONSTANCE. 

The  third  Old  Catholic  Congress,  which 
closed  its  sittings  on  Tuesday  last,  de- 
rives a  peculiar  interest  from  the  place 
and  the  period  of  its  assemblage.  The 
first  had  met  in  1871  at  Munich,  respond- 
ing to  the  challenge  thrown  down  to 
Catholic  Germany  in  Dr.  Dollinger's  fa- 
mous manifesto  ;  the  second,  last  year  at 
Cologne,  when  the  movement  originating 
in  Bavaria  had  spread  to  the  North  and 
was  making  itself  felt  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Catholic  Rhineland.  This  time 
the  scene  has  again  been  shifted  from 
North  to  South  ;  but  instead  of  returning 
to  Munich,  the  Congress  has  migrated, 
in  view  of  the  extending  area  of  the  con- 
stituency it  represents,  to  the  confines 
of  Switzerland.  Hardly  any  Swiss  depu- 
ties were  present  last  September  at  Co- 
logne ;  but  since  then  the  progress  of 
the  movement  has  been  so  rapid,  espe- 
cially in  the  dioceses  of  Basle  and  Gene- 
va, that  already  several  parishes  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Old  Catho- 
lics, and  a  preliminary  Conference  was 
held  on  the  31st  of  August  at  Olten,  as 
well  to  select  representatives  in  compli- 
ance with  an  invitation  issued  by  the 
Central  Committee  to  attend  the  ap- 
proaching Congress,  as  to  discuss  plans  of 
national  Church  organization  and  the 
erection  of  a  national  bishopric.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  local  as  well  as  histori- 
cal fitness  in  the  selection  of  Constance 
this  year  as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the 
vast  Concilhuiis-Sa'al  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake,  named  from  the  great  reforming 
Council  of  the  fifteenth  century  which  sat 
within  its  walls,  afforded  every  facility 
for  the  purpose.  Nor  was  the  time  less 
significant  than  the  place  of  assembling. 
At  the  two  previous  Congresses  the 
movement  was  passing  through  a  tenta- 
tive phase,  and  it  has  only  within  the  last 
few  weeks  completed  its  essential  organi- 
zation—  for  much,  of  course,  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  —  by  the  election  and 
consecration  of  a  Bishop.      Just  before 


this  last  event  the  venerable  Archbishop 
of  Utrecht,  who  occupied  so  conspicuous 
a  place  at  Cologne,  had  passed  away,  and 
the  Anglican  prelates  who  were  then 
present  have  been  obliged  this  year  to 
content  themselves  with  expressing  their 
sympathy  by  letter.  But  their  absence 
was  evidently  felt  to  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  appearance  of  Bishop 
Reinkens,  who  met  with  a  most  enthusi- 
astic reception.  Two  American  prelates, 
Bishop  Doane  of  Albany  and  Dr.  Lynam, 
Bishop-elect  of  North  Carolina,'  were 
present,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Syra  and 
Bishop  of  Haarlem  wrote,  like  the  Bish- 
ops of  Winchester  and  Lincoln,  to  tes- 
tify their  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend. 
All  the  great  German  leaders  were  there, 
with  the  exception  of  Dollinger,  whose 
personal  counsel  was  the  les's  urgently 
needed  as  the  movement  has  now  passed 
beyond  its  theoretical  stage,  the  princi- 
ples and  theological  basis  of  Old  Cathol- 
icism being  already  defined;  and  this 
third  Congress  was  occupied  exclusively, 
as  the  second  was  principally,  with  the 
settlement  of  practical  details.  The 
Anglican  Church  was  represented  by  Dr. 
Howson,  Dean  of  Chester  —  who  has 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Guardiati  his 
warm  admiration  for  those  "  kings  of 
men,"  Schulte  and  Bishop  Reinkens  — 
Dr.  Heidenheim,  English  chaplain  at 
Zurich,  and  several  other  clergymen.  Dr. 
Michaud  and  Dr.  Pressense  represented 
the  Catholics  and  Protest  mts  of  France  ; 
two  Archpriests  came  from  Russia,  and 
Professor  Holzmann  spoke  for  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  or  rather  Rationalists, 
whose  sympathy  was  of  course  of  a  very 
general  and  negative  kind.  Father  Hya- 
cinthe  was  among  the  deputies  from 
Switzerland,  and  three  ecclesiastics  at- 
tended from  the  Church  of  Holland. 

The  order  of  proceeding  seems  to  have 
been  much  the  same  as  on  previous  oc- 
casions. A  friendly  soirde,  at  which 
informal  addresses  were  made  and  greet- 
ings exchanged,  was  held  on  the  Thurs- 
day evening  ;  the  business  sittings  occu- 
pied Friday  and  part  of  Saturday,  and 
public  meetings,  attended  by  many  thou- 
sands, were  held  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day afternoon.  On  Sunday  morning 
Bishop  Reinkens  preach/td  an  impressive, 
but  entirely  uncontroversial,  sermon  to 
an  immense  congregation  at  High  Mass 
at  St.  Augustine's  Church.  One  innova- 
tion was  made  this  year,  by  admitting 
ladies  as  guests,  though  not  as  delegates, 
to  the  sittings  of  the  Congress  ;  about 
fifty  of  them  were  present  on  Thursday 
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evening  at  the  preliminary  reception  in 
the  Council  Hall,  and  a  larger  number 
at  the  dinner  given  to  above  three  hun- 
dred guests  on  Saturday  evening.  Herr 
Wiesen,  who  presided  on  Thursday,  wel- 
comed the  guests  in  a  few  graceful  words, 
and  relerred  to  the  solemn  associations 
of  the  chamber  in  which  they  were  as- 
sembled. The  Bishop  of  Albany  then 
spoke  in  English,  to  convey  the  greetings 
of  the  American  Church,  observing  that 
he  had  himself  proposed  the  address  of 
sympathy  with  the  movement  in  the  Gen- 
eral Convention.  He  referred  to  the 
close  union  between  America  and  Ger- 
many, which  would,  he  trusted,  be  ce- 
mented in  the  future  by  the  more  intimate 
bond  of  religious  unity,  and  said  that 
what  chiefly  struck  his  fellow-Churchmen 
in  America  was  the  combination  of  cour- 
age with  patience  and  wisdom  displayed 
by  the  Old  Catholics,  especially  by  their 
priests.  The  Archpriest  from  Moscow 
followed,  and  then  Professor  Holzmann, 
after  which  the  Abbd  Michaud  delivered 
what  is  described  as  a  speech  of  passion- 
ate eloquence  on  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  the  cause  in  his  own  country. 
He  assured  his  hearers,  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  that  there  was  a 
large  number  in  France,  even  among  the 
clergy,  who  were  with  them  at  heart,  but 
under  the  double  pressure  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil  restraints  did  not  as  yet  dare 
to  avow  themselves  ;  nor  are  Old  Catho- 
lics permitted  by  the  existing  French  law 
to  meet  for  worship  except  in  private. 
Dr.  Heidenheim  and  Dean  Howson  then 
briefly  conveyed  to  the  meeting  the  as- 
surance of  English  sympathy,  the  Dean 
claiming  to  speak  expressly  for  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Bishop  Reinkens 
finally  responded  to  the  many  kindly 
greetings  he  had  received,  and  expressed 
his  confidence  in  the  future  growth  of 
the  movement  under  the  Divine  blessing 
which  had  so  signally  attended  its  course 
hitherto.  Their  organized  congregations 
already  amounted  to  over  50,000,  whereas 
when  he  took  counsel  with  his  friends  at 
Nuremberg  in  August  1870  they  were  but 
fourteen. 

The  real  business  of  the  Congress  be- 
gan on  Friday  morning,  when  Schulte 
was  for  the  third  time  elected  President 
and  opened  the  proceedings  by  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  iQng  and  forcible  address,  re- 
counting the  steps  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  Cologne  to  provide 
for  the  election  and  consecration  of  a 
bishop,  and  their  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Archbishop  of  Utrecht  and 


Prince  Bismarck,  which  last  had  been  of 
the  most  friendly  character,  and  would 
result  in  a  few  days  in  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  Bisliop  Reinkens  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government,  which  is  now  reported 
to  have  actually  taken  place.  The  speak- 
er then  reviewed  the  present  statistics  of 
the  Old  Catholic  body  in  Germany,  and 
showed  that,  while  there  were  22  regularly 
organized  congregations  in  Prussia,  33  in 
Bavaria,  and  27  in  Baden,  numbering 
altogether  over  50,000  members,  they  had 
in  fact  not  less  than  200,000  devoted  and 
zealous  adherents  in  the  Empire,  and 
many  more  were  waiting  to  join  them. 
No  such  progress  as  this  had  been  made 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  present  movement  had  to  fight 
its  way  in  an  age  when  Ultramontane 
corruption  had  deeply  infected  the 
Church  with  materialism  and  indirferent- 
ism.  In  Italy,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  Bonghi,  two-thirds  at  least  of 
the  people  were  open  infidels,  while  scep- 
ticism and  fanaticism  disputed  possession 
of  the  remainder.  These  things  should 
be  remembered  when  the  conventional 
claim  of  the  New  Catholics  to  "  two  hun- 
dred million "  adherents  was  so  glibly 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Letters 
of  sympathy  from  foreign  bishops  and 
others  were  then  read,  and  an  invitation 
from  the  American  Evangelical  Alliance, 
signed  by  Dr.  Schaff,  and  asking  the 
Congress  to  send  three  representatives  to 
a  meeting  to  be  held  next  month  at  New 
York.  Schulte  pointed  out  the  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  complying  with 
this  suggestion  at  so  short  a  notice,  but  a 
reply  was  drawn  up  giving  emphatic 
assurances  of  the  intention  of  the  Old 
Catholics  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  re- 
form. The  business  transacted  at  the 
Congress,  as  we  intimated  just  now,  was 
of  a  purely  practical  kind.  The  scheme 
of  Church  law  drawn  up  by  the  General 
Committee  was  adopted  with  slight  modi- 
fication, but  expressly  declared  to  be 
"  provisional,"  as  the  present  state  of 
things,  while  all  the  episcopal  sees  are  in 
the  hands  of  infallibi lists,  can  only  be 
considered  a,  transitional  one,  and  the  Old 
Catholic  body  in  Germany  does  not  claim 
as  yet  to  be  more  than  a  single  diocese  ; 
not  a  province,  still  less  a  national 
Church.  These  rules  provide  lor  the 
constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Synod,  with 
the  bishop  at  its  head,  consisting  of  all 
the  priests  under  his  jurisdiction,  and 
a  lay  delegate  for  every  two  hundred 
members  of  the  congregation.  It  is  to 
meet  once   a  year,    at    Whitsuntide,   or 
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oftener  if  summoned  by  the  bishop  and 
his  Council,  the  Council  being  chosen  by 
the  Synod,  and  consisting  of  "four  priests 
and  five  laymen,  one  of  each  order  retir- 
ing every  year.  The  bishop  will  be 
elected  by  the  Synod,  but  from  a  list  of 
names  proposed  by  the  Council,  and  he 
is  to  appoint  a  Vicar-General  to  act  in  his 
absence  or  during  a  vacancy.  Every 
congregation  is  to  elect  its  own  pastors, 
who  are  to  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  removable,  except 
by  canonical  process,  and  for  a  proved 
offence  against  the  faith  or  discipline 
of  the  Church.  Resolutions  were  also 
passed,  providing  funds  for  the  education 
of  students  for  the  priesthood,  which 
Bishop  Reinkens  declared  to  be  a  matter 
of  pressing  importance,  and  the  more  so, 
as  Professor  Knoodt  and  others  insisted 
that  clerical  education  in  Germany  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  had  sunk  so 
low  that  "  New  Catholic  priests "  who 
joined  the  movement  would  not  be  quali- 
fied for  parochial  cures.  The  offertory 
collected  at  the  English  service  on  Sun- 
day, where  Dr.  Lynam  and  Dean  Howson 
officiated,  was  devoted  to  this  object. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  warm  discus- 
sion on  these  and  other  practical  details, 
as  also  on  a  proposal  of  Dr.  Michelis, 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  spokesmen  of 
the  movement,  to  take  immediate  action 
in  the  matter  of  reunion,  instead  of  sim- 
ply continuing  the  permanent  Committee 
appointed  last  year  at  Cologne  to  deal 
with  the  subject.  He  wanted  to  have  two 
Committees  formed  —  one  to  sit  at  Mu- 
nich, and  enter  into  communication  with 
the  Eastern  Churches,  the  other  to  sit  at 
Bonn,  and  communicate  with  Christian 
bodies  in  the  West  ;  the  two  meanwhile 
maintaining  close  relations  of  mutual  in- 
tercourse, and  both  alike  being  ready  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  German 
clergy  of  different  confessions.  It  was 
eventually  determined  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Episcopal  Council. 

There  does  not  seem  much  to  call  for 
criticism,  at  least  from  an  outsider,  in  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Congress,  which 
were  confessedly  tentative  and  provis- 
ional, all  really  important  questions  be- 
ing adjourned  for  the  consideration  of 
the  future  Synod.  An  official  report  will 
of  course  appear  in  due  time.  Mean- 
while it  is  obvious  to  remark  on  the  busi- 
ness-like character  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, and  the  quiet  confidence  and  calm 
common-sense  view  of  their  position  and 
duties  which  appear  to  have  animated 
these  who  took  part  in  them.     Reinkens 


was  evidently  regarded  on  all  sides  as 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  his  position,  and 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  conduce  materially  to 
the  success  of  the  rising  community  to 
have  such  a  man  at  its  head.  Schulte 
was  himself  careful  to  explain  that  he 
considered  his  own  responsibility  for  the 
movement  almost  at  an  end.  For  the 
last  three  years  he  has  laboured  indefati- 
gably  at  its  organization,  which  is  now  so 
far  completed  that  henceforth  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  and  his  Synod,  which  is  to 
meet  next  Easter.  Nor  did  Reinkens 
shrink  from  assuming  the  leadership  thus 
devolved  upon  him.  It  was  observed  that, 
while  the  political  and  national  aspect  of 
the  question  seemed  to  be  uppermost  for 
the  moment  in  the  minds  of  the  lay 
speakers  at  the  Congress,  who  felt  the 
urgent  practical  importance  of  securing 
the  recognition  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, the  Bishop  lost  no  opportunity  of 
insisting  on  the  essentially  religious  char- 
acter of  the  conflict  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  His  closing  speech  at  the  public 
meeting  on  Saturday  was  an  emphatic 
vindication  of  the  popular  use  of  the 
Bible.  But  the  critical  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement  is  yet  to  come.  To 
destroy  is  always  easier  than  to  construct, 
and  hitherto,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  protest  and  resistance  have  been 
the  order  of  the  day.  With  this  third 
Congress,  which  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  disciplinary  system,  a  new  era  opens. 
The  work  already  accomplished  only  pro- 
fesses, indeed,  to  be  elementary  and  pro- 
visional ;  but  in  such  cases  much  depends 
on  the  first  start.  The  example  of  Fa- 
ther Hyacinthe,  who  has  already  settled 
the  question  of  clerical  celibacy  and  mass 
in  the  vernacular  on  his  own  hook,  so  to 
say,  is  enough  to  show  that  there  are  some 
very  unruly  spirits  among  even  the  promi- 
nent spokesmen  of  the  party.  And  al- 
though their  organization  is  independent, 
and  the  Swiss  deputies  took  no  very 
prominent  part  in  the  recent  Congress, 
there  is  a  pretty  close  solidarity  estab- 
lished now  between  the  Old  Catholics  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  Dr.  Schulte 
reminded  his  hearers,  with  pardonable 
pride,  of  the  far  greater  advance  made  in 
three  years  by  the  present  movement 
than  was  achieved  in  a  much  longer 
period  by  Luther.  There  is  one  homely 
lesson,  however,  which  may  profitably  be 
learnt  from  the  experience  of  the  German 
Reformation  when  once  it  did  begin  to 
advance,  which  is  conveyed  in  the  famil- 
iar proverb,  Festina  lente.    As  long  as 
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men  like  Schulte  and  Reinkens  are  able 
to  retain  the  control  of  affairs,  there  is 
not  perhaps  much  danger  that  the  warn- 
ins:  will  be  forfjotten. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE     LESSONS      OF     THE     AMERICAN 
MONETARY   CRISIS. 

The  events  of  the  present  monetary 
crisis  in  America,  incomplete  as  they  are, 
and  imperfectly  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
are  yet  fraught  with  most  instructive  les- 
sons. The  crisis  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular which  has  ever  occurred,  because  i 
the  monetary  conditions  in  which  it  has 
happened  are  extremely  peculiar.  The 
American  money  laws  are  very  remark- 
able, and  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  from 
them  by  way  of  warning  if  not  of  imita- 
tion. 

As  is  well  known,  the  existing  legal 
tender  currency  now  in  America  is  one 
of  "greenbacks,"  that  is  to  say,  of  incon- 
vertible paper  notes  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  were  first  issued  in  1S62, 
by  the  Government  of  JMr.  Lincoln,  as 
a  measure  of  war  finance,  and  they  have 
existed  ever  since,  as  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  them.  This  is  the  ul- 
timate currency,  the  only  one  which  an 
unwilling  person  can  in  any  manner  be 
forced  to  accept.  And  in  these  green- 
backs (or  in  specie,  as  to  which  we  will 
speak  presently),  the  law  requires  that 
banks  in  ordinary  places  shall  hold  15 
per  cent,  of  their  liabilities,  and  in  cer- 
tain principal  cities,  of  which  New  York 
is  the  most  important,  as  much  as  25  per 
cent.  The  liabilities  for  this  purpose  in- 
clude not  only  the  note  circulation  of  the 
banks,  but  the  banking  deposits  also. 
The  note  circulation  has,  indeed,  in  an- 
other respect,  an  advantage  over  the  de- 
posits ;  a  specie  security  of  Government 
stock  is  lodged  for  them  bift  not  for  the 
deposits,  but  as  respects  the  proportion  of 
legal  tenders  which  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  bank  to  keep  the  two  are  on  a  footing 
strictly  equal. 

Li  England  we  are  now  well  aware 
how  a  proper  proportion  of  reserve  to  li- 
abilities is  to  be  maintained.  A  country 
which  has  a  currency  of  gold  or  silver, 
needs  only  sufficiently  to  raise  the  rate 
of  interest  to  attract  those  metals  from 
the  whole  world.  There  is  always 
enough  for  those  who  will  pay  the  market 
price  for  them.  But  in  the  case  of  a  cur- 
rency of  inconvertible  paper  all  this    is 


reversed.     Its  nature  is  artificial  and  its 
quantity  is  strictly  limited.     That    which 
the  Government  issues  is  all  which  there 
can  be.     Raising  the  rate  of  interest  will 
procure  no  aid  from  abroad,  for  foreign 
nations  have  not,  and   cannot  have,  any 
supply  to  send.     The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  we  believe,  because  it  is 
anxious  to  raise  the  currency  to  a  specie 
level,  has  for  a  time  past  consistently  re- 
fused to  augment  the  amount  of  green- 
backs in  circulation.     The  legal  amount 
that  can  be  issued  is,  exclusive  of  a  sum 
of  44,000,000  dollars,  of   which  it    is  not 
necessary  to  speak  now,  356,000,000  dol- 
lars, or  65,265,000/,  and  that    is  the  sum 
in  actual  circulation.     Probably,   indeed, 
the   United   States  Government  did  not 
see  the  entire  effect  of  their  policy.     Con- 
gress was  very  anxious  that  the"  country 
should  not  be  straightened  for  currency. 
It  was    more  ready  to  bear  the   evils  of 
depreciated  currency    than  to  make   the 
effort  necessary  to  cause  the  currency  to 
appreciate.     In  fact,  we  may  assume  that 
it  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  that  effort. 
Before   1868  a  certain  reduction    in    the 
amount  of  the  paper  currency  had  been 
made  by  the  Executive    Government,  but 
in  February  of  that  year  Congress  made 
a  law  prohibiting  any  such   contraction.. 
They  feared  that  there  might  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  prices  and  a  deficiency  of  money. 
But  they  did  not  perceive  that  the  mere 
maintenance  of  the   existing   amount   of 
paper  would  produce  that  effect  as  cer- 
tainly though  not  so  rapidly.     But  such 
has  certainly   been  the  fact.     The  price 
of   gold  in'  greenbacks  fell  from    141  in 
February,   i858,  to     in    in    April,   1870, 
and  would    doubtless    have    fallen    still 
further   if  it  had    not  been  hindered   by 
the  large  European  demand  for  gold  for 
German    purposes.     We    showed  at   the 
time,  in  an  elaborate  article,  that  the  fall 
in  general  prices  had  steadily  kept  pace 
with    the  decline    in  the   gold    premium. 
(Economist,    March    26,   1870.)     Nothing 
else   in   such  circumstances  could    have 
happened   consistently  with    established 
monetary  laws.     The  trade  and  transac- 
tions of  the  United  States  are  very  rapid- 
ly augmenting,  and  they  require  an  aug- 
menting currency.     Every  "  fall,"  for  ex- 
ample—  that     is,     every     harvest  —  the 
amount  of  corn  to  be  "  moved  "  becomes 
greater  and  greater,  and  the  amount   of 
currency    requisite     for    the     necessary 
transactions  steadily  augments.     In  con- 
sequence   prices   fall,  and   that  of    gold 
among  the  rest. 

All  this  is  quite  riglu  and  as  it   should 
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be.  A  country  which  depreciates  its 
currency  seems  for  a  long  time  to  be  un- 
usually prosperous,  and  has  all  the  feel- 
ing of  being  so.  Everybody  seems  to  be 
getting  richer  because  prices  rise  ;  money 
is  easily  obtained  because  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  low.  But  that  seeming  prosper- 
ity is  purchased  at  a  great  price  ;  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  necessary  to  raise  again 
the  paper  currency  to  the  specie  level 
the  precisely  opposite  state  of  things  oc- 
curs. Low  prices,  scarce  money,  and 
depressed  trade  are  the  proper  punish- 
ment of  artificial  inflation  and  excessive 
paper  money. 

But  what  is  not  as  it  should  be  is  that 
there  should  be  a  deficiency  in  the  cash 
basis  of  credit.  No  doubt  under  such 
circumstances  that  deficiency  is  exceed- 
ingly natural.  The  liabilities,  both  on 
deposits  arid  on  notes,  if  the  banks  are 
allowed  to  issue  them,  are  naturally  aug- 
menting, and  they  ought  to  retain  a  con- 
tinually augmenting  reserve  of  cash  as 
a  guarantee  of  credit  and  a  means  of 
liquidating  those  liabilities  if  required. 
Under  a  metallic  currency  this  augment- 
ing reserve  can  be  replenished  from 
the  store  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
whole  world.  But  under  a  system  of 
inconvertible  paper  of  limited  amount 
there  is  no  such  comprehensive  field  in 
which  to  seek  the  sources  of  replenish- 
ment. The  means  of  augmentation  are 
strictly  confined  to  a  single  country  and 
to  the  amount  of  currency  issued  by  the 
Government.  The  difficulty  of  sound 
banking,  therefore,  is  extreme  in  a  coun- 
try where  a  paper  currency  of  fixed  vol- 
ume is  the  sole  legal  tender  while  trade 
is  quickly  extending  and  transactions 
rapidly  multiplying.  How  are  the  banks 
to  maintain  their  reserve  of  "  legal  ten- 
der" paper?  They  must  bid  for  it 
against  the  trading  community  ;  they 
must  raise  the  rate  of  interest  both  for 
the  money  which  is  lodged  with  them 
and^for  that  which  they  lend.  They 
must  get  in  as  much  as  possible  and  must 
let  out  as  little  as  possible.  But  this  is 
not  easy  in  a  community  which  is  already 
straightened  for  currency,  and  where 
many  transactions,  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  profitable,  are  hindered  or  pre- 
vented by  the  want  of  it.  And  still  less 
is  it  agreeable  to  the  banks,  for  it  means 
that  they  are  to  lessen  their  profits  on 
both  sides  at  once  —  that  they  are  to 
pay  more  interest  for  the  money  they  re- 
ceive and  lend  less,  and  so  receive  in- 
terest on  a  smaller  sum.  In  part  this 
diminution  of  banking  profit  will  be  coun- 


terbalanced by  an  increase  in  the  rate 
which  the  banks  charge  for  their  loans. 
But  it  will  seldom,  in  an  extreme  case, 
be  counterbalanced  completely,  because 
the  amount  of  the  loans  on  which  the 
Banks  charge  is  always  less  than  that  of 
the  deposits  on  which  they  pay.  The 
process  is  one  of  torture  to  the  custom- 
ers of  the  bank,  and  of  disputable  profit, 
possibly  even  of  loss,  to  the  bank  itself, 
and  therefore  it  is  a  process  very  rarely 
set  into  full  action.  A  time  of  rapidly 
appreciating  currency  is  always  likely  to 
be  one  of  deficient  bank  reserves,  and, 
therefore,  of  unsteady  credit  ;  and  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  so  when  the  currency 
so  appreciating  is  an  artificial  currency 
peculiar  to  the  particular  country  where 
the  depreciation  happens,  and  not  a  natu- 
ral currency  used  by  and  capable  of  being 
supplied  from  the  whole  world.  The 
American  law,  which  prescribes  the 
amount  of  banking  reserve  which  particu- 
lar banks  are  to  keep,  attempts  to  solve 
this  difficulty.  If  it  could  be  maintained 
and  acted  on,  banks  would  always  be 
obliged  to  begin  this  process,  however 
difficult,  and  their  customers  would  be 
obliged  to  endure  it,  however  painful. 
In  that  case  there  would  always  be  an 
ample  reserve.  But,  in  fact,  it  cannot  be 
observed.  We  showed  in  December  last 
year  that  the  reserve  then  held  by  the 
New  York  banks  was  not  as  much  as  the 
law  required.  The  deficiency  was  not 
great,  but  the  principle  was  important,  it 
showed  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
law.  By  the  last  account  which  has 
reached  Europe  in  detail  the  comparison 
of  liabilities  and  reserve  was  as  follows  :  — 

Liabilities. 

$  £ 

212,772,000      39,008,000* 

27,355'000  5,015,000 


Deposits 
Circulation 


Total  .        .     240,127,000 
Against  a  reserve  of  — 


Specie 
Legal  tenders 

Total  . 


21,767,000 
38,679,000 


44,023,000 


3,991,000 
7,091,000 


60,446,000         11,082,000 

—  which  is  just  within  the  mark.  But 
there  is  this  unfortunate  peculiarity 
about  it,  "  Specie "  is  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  reserve,  and  specie  is  of  no 
use  in  time  of  panic.  Gold  has  a  high 
and  fluctuating  premium  as  compared 
with  paper  ;  if  a  bank  were  to  begin  to 
pay  its  liabilities  in  specie,  it  would  be 

♦  Converting  the  dollar  at  3s  8d. 
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drained  of  its  specie  immediately.  If  for 
a  100/  debt  contracted  and  by  law  re- 
quired to  be  repaid  only  in  paper,  the 
bank  were  to  pay  100/  in  gold — gold 
being  at  a  premium  fluctuating  from  10 
to  16  —  the  bank  would  be  giving  a  bo- 
nus of  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  as  a  favour 
to  those  of  its  customers  who  joined  in  a 
run  upon  it.  It  would  not  be  rq^aying 
its  debts,  it  would  be  overpaying  them  ; 
and  any  bank  or  system  of  banks  which 
in  so  absurd  a  manner  stimulated  a  de- 
mand upon  it  could  not  last  long,  how- 
ever strong  it  might  be.  The  real  con- 
dition of  the  New  York  banks  by  their 
last  published  return  was,  that  they  were 
just,  and  only  just,  within  their  legal 
limit  of  reserve,  but  that  a  large  part  of 
that  reserve  was  held  in  a  form  which 
would  make  it  useless  if  it  was  ever 
wanted. 

The  danger  of  such  a  state  of  things  to 
the  credit  of  the  New  York  banks  is 
plain.  A  law  which  prescribes  a  compul- 
sory limit  of  reserve  must  always  be  sub- 
ject to  very  grave  objections.  The  mo- 
ment the  banks  approach  the  legal  limit 
the  public  begins  to  take  alarm.  The 
law  having  said  that  such  and  such  a 
proportion  was  necessary  as  a  basis  for 
credit,  the  public  naturally  take  the  law 
as  a  guide  for  their  opinion,  and  strongly 
suspect  that  there  may  be  something 
wrong  when  that  proportion  is  in  any 
danger  of  being  infringed.  We  can  well 
imagine,  if  in  this  country  the  banking 
department  of  the  Bank  of  England  were 
to  be  required  to  keep,  say,  a  fixed  pro- 
portion of  the  liabilities  in  cash,  how 
feverish  would  be  the  state  of  opinion, 
and  how  critical  the  public  credit,  if 
there  were  only  2  or  300,000/  between  the 
actual  cash  and  the  legal  limit.  And  a 
law  of  this  nature  has  the  inevitable  ab- 
surdity in  it,  that  if  you  say  that,  "  as  a 
precaution  against  panic,  banks  must 
always  keep  a  fixed  proportion  of  their 
liabilities  in  reserve,"  you  are  in  fact 
saying  that  in  a  panic  the  Bank  shall  not 
use  that  "  proportion "  to  meet  the  lia- 
bilities ;  if  you  lock  it  up  by  law  at  all 
times,  you  lock  it  up  as  much  at  the  time 
at  which  it  is  wanted  as  at  any  other. 
And  by  allowing  part  of  the  reserve  to 
be  in  specie  the  American  law  has  this 
maximum  of  inconsistency  in  it  —  that  the 
reserve  which  it  prescribes  for  a  panic  in 
part  cannot  be  used  for  a  panic  from  its 
own  nature.  If  Government  issued  "  a 
letter  of  licence,"  and  suspended  the 
legal  enactment,  yet  so  much  of  the 
reserve  as  is  held  in  specie  could  not  be 


used  in  a  panic  without  being  a  bounty 
on  that  panic  and  a  premium  on  its  con- 
tinuance. 

What  will  be  the  end  of  the  run  on  the 
New  York  banks,  of  which  we  give  the 
particulars  elsewhere,  it  would  be  very 
premature  to  foretell,  but  there  is  already 
enough  evidence  to  show  that  its  history 
will  strongly  confirm  two  great  maxims 
of  economical  science.  First,  —  that  a 
currency  of  inconvertible  paper  is  among 
the  greatest  of  possible  evils  to  a  country 
which  begins  it,  and  that  in  a  rapidly 
progressive  country  even  a  fixed  amount 
of  such  currency  works  an  amount  of 
harm  which  never  could  have  been  im- 
agined beforehand.  Secondly,  —  that  the 
interference  of  Government  with  the 
trade  of  banking  is  as  sure  to  work  mis- 
chief as  its  interference  with  any  other 
trade;  that  the  mischief  will  be  often  of 
the  very  kind  which  Government  meant 
to  prevent,  and  that  in  trying  to  prevent 
a  run  it  incurs  great  risk  of  causing  and 
encouraging  one. 


From  The  Spectator. 
VICTOR     EMANUEL'S     RECEPTION    IN 
VIENNA  AND   BERLIN. 

Apart  from  the  extraordinary  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  event  —  which,  as  it 
were,  ends  an  ItaHan  cycle,  stretching 
from  the  day  when  the  King  of  Piedmont 
swore  to  avenge  his  father  and  to  main- 
tain the  Statuto,  to  the  day  when  he  was 
received  as  an  honoured  equal  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  —  the  journey  of 
Victor  Emanuel  has  evidently  had  one 
result  of  moment.  No  treaties  have  been 
signed,  no  agreements  interchanged,  and 
no  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  have 
been  contracted,  either  with  Vienna  or 
Berlin  ;  but  the  world  has  been  made  to 
understand  that  the  Papacy,  in  its  great 
struggle  with  modern  ideas,  must  rely  on 
its  spiritual  force  alone.  The  use  of  ma- 
terial force  on  its  behalf  would,  it  is  clear, 
be  resisted  by  the  whole  force  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy,  three  Powers 
whose  military  relationship  is  of  a  most 
close,  though  little  perceived  order.  So 
complete  is  now  the  railway  communica- 
tion in  mid-Europe,  that  a  train  of  artil- 
lery could  be  sent  from  Dantzic  to  Naples 
without  changing  trucks,  and  on  a  line 
absolutely  inaccessible  to  an  enemy  who 
has  not  first  fought  and  won  a  pitched 
battle.  So  long  as  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  are  agreed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
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whole  Catholic  world  could  get  an  army 
to  Rome  without  crushing  three  king- 
doms first,  for  a  rush  from  Civita  Vecchia 
would  be  a  mere  sicrifice  of  50,000  men 
to  the  forces  which  a  week  afterwards 
would  be  gathering  round  them.  This 
situation,  which  is  explicitly  recognized 
by  both  the  French  Government  and  the 
Comte  de  Chambord,  makes  Italy  abso- 
lutely impregnable  for  the  time,  and  must 
of  itself  tend  to  moderate  those  Ultra- 
montane aspirations  which  were  consid- 
ered not  many  weeks  ago  likely  to  end  in 
ii  religious  war.  They  cannot  be  grati- 
fied till  the  world  is  changed,  and  Rome, 
apart  from  her  spiritual  forces,  must  ei- 
ther reconcile  herself  with  Italy,  accept- 
ing Capri  or  Elba  as  the  seat  of  her  great 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  or  wait  in 
patience  the  operation  of  causes  which 
may  hrccik  up  the  standing  league  against 
the  Temporal  Power,  or  may,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  make  its  extinction  one  of  those 
accepted  facts  which,  like  the  sovereignty 
of  Turkey  o.ver  Jerusalem,  Christendom 
does  not  like,  but  never  dreams  of  annul- 
ling. Italy  is  at  liberty  to  go  on  with  her 
work,  which  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ought  to  make  her  powerful  enough  to  be 
regardless  of  alliances,  and  to  stand 
alone,  defended  only  by  the  millions  who, 
having  passed  through  military  discipline, 
have  become  at  once  patriots  and  rifle- 
men. Time  is  all  to  Italy,  and  she  will 
now  survive  without  effort  the  spasm 
of  Ultramontane  feeling  passing  over 
France  and  Belgium.  The  population 
once  safe,  all  is  safe,  for  the  spiritual  as- 
sault, irresistible  by  Bismarck's  merely 
secular  laws,  breaks  helplessly  against 
the  force,  equally  spiritual,  which  we  call 
patriotism.  The  last  hope  of  restoring 
England  by  force  to  Catholicism  died 
away  when  Elizabeth  dared  to  trust  the 
destruction  of  the  Armada  to  the  Catholic 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  Italian  can 
hardly  become  more  fervently  and  utterly 
Catholic  than  Victor  Emanuel  is,  though, 
like  our  own  James  II.,  his  private  life 
needs  a  good  deal  of  absolution  ;  and  he 


is  the  civil  spear-head  of  the  resistance 
to  the  civil  pretensions  to  the  Papacy. 
Suppose  all  Italians  to  be  as  he  is,  and 
Italy,  however  Catholic,  would  still  be 
free,  and  still  seated  in  her  own  capital 
city. 

It  is  stated  that  although  on  all  other 
points,  official  and  secular,  agreement  was 
avoided,  certain  resolves  were  taken  by 
all  three  Courts  to  act  with  decision  on  a 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  importance.  It 
appears  to  be  clearly  understood  that  no 
novel  method  of  election  to  the  Papacy 
will  be  allowed  any  validity  whatever,  and 
that  by  means  which  we  scarcely,  under- 
stand, the  election  of  a  French  Ultramon- 
tane Cardinal  is  to  be  absolutely  prevent- 
ed. There  is  no  doubt  that  upon  this 
point,  on  wliich  every  Italian  layman,  and 
we  conceive  every  Italian  Cardinal,  thor- 
ougldy  agrees  with  him,  the  King  of  Italy 
can  lend  to  the  German  States  most  im- 
portant assistance  ;  not  by  the  direct  use 
of  force,  which  would  to  a  man  of  his 
opinions  be  impossible,  but  by  the  exer- 
tion of  influence  in  the  Conclave  itself, 
an  influence  inseparable  from  his  posi- 
tion, and  exerted  a  hundred  times  over 
by  Catholics  untainted  by  any  heresy,  — 
by  the  Medici,  for  instance,  who  were  not 
half  so  scrupulous  as  modern  Catholics 
are  all  assumed  to  be.  No  other  mon- 
arch has  this  power,  and  in  using  it  Victor 
Emanuel  may  give  almost  a  g'liid  pro  quo 
for  the  support  of  which,  without  treaties 
or  documents,  he  and  his  subjects,  and 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  and  his  friends, 
equally  believe  him  to  be  so  sure.  The 
result  of  the  visit  therefore  is  that  the 
grand  European  combination  which  was 
to  split  up  Italy  must  wait  till  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  has  been  King  for  some 
years,  till  Don  Carlos  has  reorganized 
Spain,  till  Italy  is  in  revolution,  and  till 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  been 
defeated  in  the  field.  That  may  prove  a 
long  time,  and  though  Time  matters  noth- 
ing to  the  Catholic  Church,  time  matters 
a  great  deal  to  the  Temporal  Power. 


According  to  Dr.  Fritsch,  the  discovery 
has  lately  been  made  of  lacustrine  dwellings  in 
the  vicinity  of  Leipsic,  as  the  result  of  certain 
engineering  operations  undertaken  to  regulate 
Ihe  course  of  the  River  Elster.  After  passing 
through  a  series  of  layers  at  a  certain  depth, 
the  workmen  found  a  series  of  oak  piles  pointed 


below  and  decomposed  above,  and  supporting 
a  certain  number  of  oak  trunks  placed  horizon- 
tally ;  and  on  the  same  level  with  these  were 
found  certain  lower  jaws  and  teeth  of  oxen, 
fragments  of  antlers,  broken  bones  of  various 
mammifers,  shells  of  an  Anodon,  fragments  of 
pottery,  two  polished  stone  hatchets,  &c. 
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AUTUMN,    ETC. 
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AUTUMN. 


'Tis  the  golden  gleam  of  an  autumn  day, 
"With  the  soft  rain  raining  as  if  in  play ; 
And  a  tender  touch  upon  everything, 
As  if  autumn  remembered  the  days  of  spring. 

In  the  listening  woods  there  is  not  a  breath 
To  shake  their  gold  to  the  sward  beneath  ; 
And  a  glow  as  of  sunshine  upon  them  lies, 
Though  the  sun  is  hid  in  the  shadowed  skies. 

The    cock's    clear    crow  from    the  farmyard 

comes, 
The  muffled  bell  from  the  belfry  booms, 
And  faint  and  dim,  and  from  far  away, 
Come  the  voices  of  children  in  happy  play. 

O'er  the  ■  mountains  the  white  rain  draws  its 

veil, 
And  the  black  rooks,  cawing,  across  them  sail. 
While  nearer  the  swooping  swallows  skim 
O'er  the  steel-grey  river's  fretted  brim. 

No  sorrow  upon  the  landscape  weighs, 
No  grief  for  the  vanished  summer  days, 
But  a  sense  of  peaceful  and  calm  repose 
Like  that  which  age  in  its  autumn  knows. 

The  spring-time  longings  are  vpast  and  gone. 
The  passions  of  summer  no  longer  are  known, 
The  harvest  is  gathered,  and  autumn  stands 
Serenely  thoughtful  with  folded  hands. 

Over  all  is  thrown  a  memorial  hue, 
A  glory  ideal  the  real  ne'er  knew  ; 
For  memory  sifts  from  the  past  its  pain, 
And  suffers  its  beauty  alone  to  remain. 

With  half  a  smile  and  with  half  a  sigh 
It  ponders  the  past  that  has  hurried  by ; 
Sees  it,  and  feels  it,  and  loves  it  all, 
Content  it  has  vanished  beyond  recall. 

O  glorious  autumn,  thus  serene, 
Thus  living  and  loving  all  that  has  been  ! 
Thus  calm  and  contented  let  me  be 
When  the  autumn  of  age  shall  come  to  me. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  W.  W.  S. 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  LORD. 
•BY   HORATIUS   BONAR. 

The  day  of  the  Lord,  it  cometh  ! 

It  comes  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 
It  comes  when  the  world  is  dreaming 

Of  safety,  and  j^eace,  and  light. 
It  cometh,  the  day  of  sackcloth, 

With  darkness,  and  storm,  and  fire. 
The  day  of  the  great  avenging, 

The  day  of  the  burning  ire. 

Not  slowly,  slowly,  like  twilight. 
Nor  like  the  cold  creeping  tide  ; 

Nor  barque  from  the  distant  offing, 
Moving  on  o'er  the  waters  wide. 


But  instant  — like  sudden  lightning, 
In  the  depths  of  a  tranquil  sky; 

From  the  west  to  the  east  in  a  moment, 
The  havoc  descends  from  on  high  ! 

The  day  of  the  Lord,  it  cometh. 

When  the  virgins  are  all  asleep; 
And  the  drunken  world  is  lying 

In  a  slumber  yet  more  deep. 
Like  the  sudden  lurch  of  the  vessel, 

By  night  on  the  sunken  rock. 
All  earth  in  a  moment  reeleth, 

And  goeth  down  with  the  shock. 

The  voice  of  the  awful  trumpet 

Arresteth  the  march  of  time  ; 
With  terror,  and  woe,  and  judgment, 

It  soundeth  through  every  clime. 
It  speaketh  aloud  to  the  living, 

It  speaks  to  the  slumbering^'dead  ; 
Earth  heareth  the  final  sumrnons, 

And  boweth  the  trembling  head. 

The  flash  of  the  sword  of  havoc 

Foretelleth  the  day  of  blood. 
Revealing  the  judge's  progress, 

The  downward  march  of  God. 
The  fire  which  no  mortal  kindles, 

Quick  seizes  the  quaking  earth  ; 
And  labors  the  groaning  creation 

In  the  pangs  of  its  second  birth. 

Then  the  day  of  the  evil  endeth, 

And  the  righteous  reign  comes  in  : 
Like  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  evanish 

The  ages  of  human  sin. 
The  light  of  the  morning  gleameth, 

A  dawn  without  cloud  or  gloom  ; 
In  chains  lies  the  ruler  of  darkness. 

And  the  Prince  of  light  has  come  ! 

Christian  at  Work. 


PLAYTIME. 


I  LOVE  to  see  the  children 

In  their  merry  play. 
Playing,  playing,  playing. 

All  the  livelong  day. 
Grief  will  come  hereafter. 

There's  time  enough  for  tears. 
To  me  the  children's  laughter 

Brings  back  the  younger  years. 

The  children  have  no  sorrow. 

Then  let  them  laugh  and  play. 
And  though  we  weep  to-morrow. 

Like  them  we'll  laugh  to-day. 
Laugh  in  the  sunny  daytime. 

Laugh,  though  it  be  in  tears. 
As  in  the  children's  playtime 

We  see  the  younger  years. 
The  Month.  G.  C. 
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From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
THE   MON'OTHEISM  OF  PAGANISM.* 

Everything  which  tends  to  strength- 
en the  tie  that  links  the  individual  to  his 
fellow-man  i  >,  of  necessity,  a  contribution 
to  the  common  good.  Thus  it  is  that  all 
those  discoveries  of  science,  and  all  those 
revelations  of  philosophy,  which  teach  us 
the  existence  of  the  ties  of  kinship  and 
common  nature,  are  justly  ranked  amongst 
the  most  important  gains  to  humanity. 
Philology  and  ethnology  have  contributed 
much  to  this  end  :  the  latter  has  taught 
men  that  they  are  members  of  one  great 
family  ;  the  former  has  pointed  out  the 
relationship  existing  between  the  various 
members  of  that  dominant  branch  of  it  — 
the  Aryan  race  —  to  which  the  world 
owes  nearly  everything  that  is  useful  or 
great.  It  has  pointed  out  proofs  of  this 
wide  relationship  in  the  languages  of  Hel- 
lenes, Teutons,  Indians,  and  Persians 
tracing  throughout  their  various  tongues 
the  vestiges  of  a  remote  archetype.  No 
one,  however,  has  attempted  to  trace  a 
similar  common  origin  for  the  various 
forms  of  Theosophic  idea  which  are  found 
amongst  these  various  peoples  ;  and  yet 
there  are  indications,  both  historical  and 
intrinsic,  of  an  Aryan  Theosophic  Arche- 
type no  less  tangible  and  distinct  than 
the  Philological  one  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. 

To  imagine  that  man  in  his  infancy 
solved  the  great  problem  of  existence,  by 
the  intuitive  conception  of  a  divine  Au- 
thor of  all  things,  is  to  assume  too  much, 
and  to  assign  to  him  an  acumen  in  theo- 
sophic investigation  to  which  the  history 
of  human  progress  in  other  directions 
offers  no  analogy.  Amazed  at  the  phe- 
nomena around  him,  man  with  instinctive 
curiosity  seeks  to  penetrate  their  cause, 
and  examines  them  with  a  view  to  discov- 
ering the  agency  to  which  they  are  due. 
He  looks  around  him,  reviews  in  turn  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  but  in  nei- 
ther of  them  can  he  discover  that  of 
which  he  is  in  search,  the  great  cause  of 
all.  Men  and  beasts  live  their  allotted 
time  and  pass  away  ;  trees  spring  up  and 

*  El  Bdki'irat  cs  Suleimiiniyeh,  an  Exposition  of  tlie 
Nusclrfych  Doctrines  and  Practices  (in  Arabic).  By 
Suleiman  Etiendi  El  Adaniy.     P>eyrout. 


wither ;  but  the  whole  goes  on  as  before, 
regardless  of,  and  unaffected  by  the 
change.  He  gazes  next  on  earth  and  sea, 
and  his  ideal  is  not  there.  But  there  is 
yet  a  something  which  pervades  and  in- 
fluences all,  which  gladdens  and  revivifies 
all,  without  which  the  whole  earth  seems 
dead  :  this  is  light  or  heat,  for  he  has  not 
yet  learnt  to  separate  the  two.  Here, 
then,  is  the  agent  of  which  he  has  been 
in  search  ;  and  above  him,  in  all  its  glory, 
far  higher  than  even  his  mental  flight  can 
reach,  is  the  orb  from  whence  this  uni- 
versal power  proceeds.  And  in  the  East, 
the  region  of  the  sun,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  man  in  early  ages  bowed  down 
before  the  Lord  of  day  and  owned  him  for 
his  God  t  "  Ex  Oriente  lux  "  is  true  in 
more  senses  than  one,  for  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  came  man's  first  dim  idea  of  a 
God  ;  and  from  the  East  came  the  first 
rays  of  intellectual  light  into  the  world. 

The  adoration  of  light  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  that  tendency  to  the  observa- 
tion of  physical  phenomena  which  has 
ever  characterized  the  Aryan  race  ;  the 
Irani  shepherd,  as  he  watched  his  flocks 
by  night  loeneath  the  calm  great  stars  of 
an  Eastern  sky,  and  saw  in  their  myriad 
lights  so  many  reflections  of  the  Deity, 
was  but  unconsciously  pursuing  the  same 
course  of  investigation  which  led  to  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo  and  Newton. 

But  we  must  start  with  what  man  has 
done  ;  not  with  what  he  might  or  proba- 
bly would  do.  In  trying  to  realize  man's 
primary  conception  of  a  God,  we  are, 
after  all,  only  analyzing  our  own  minds, 
which  are  made  up  entirely  of  precon- 
ceived notions.  Our  conclusions  can, 
therefore,  have  no  weight,  for  the  primae- 
val mind  had  no  such  traditional  preju- 
dices, and  could  not  have  reasoned  in  the 
same  way. 

We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  old 
Aryan  ideas  lurk  in  our  religious  systems, 
as  certainly  as  old  Sanscrit  words  lurk  in 
our  languages,  not  by  mere  theoretical 
hypothesis,  but  by  the  examination  of 
historical  facts  ;  by  no  other  process,  in- 
deed, could  a  result  of  any  value  be 
obtained,  for,  as  Bacon  has  postulated  — 

Sola  spes  est  in  vera  inductione. 
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The  name  Aryan  lingers  still  in  the  na- 
tive name  of  Persia  (Iran),  and  the  clear- 
est vestiges  which  still  remain  of  the 
ancient  Aryan  faith  are  to  be  found  in 
the  religious  systems  of  that  countrv. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  this  ancient 
faith  .through  its  successive  developments 
in  Persia,  to  show  its  influence  upon  oth- 
er forms  of  religion,  and  to  exhibit  its 
actual  condition  in  the  present  day. 

The  earliest  notices  of  the  ancient  faith 
of  Persia  are  contained  in  the  traditions  of 
a  dynasty  which  reigned  long  before  the 
first  king  mentioned  in   Persian  history 
(Kaiyumers),  and  which  was  probably  co- 
eval with  the  earliest  personages  of  post- 
diluvian Bible  chronology.     This  dynasty 
was  called  the  Mahabadi,  a  word  obvious- 
ly Indian  in  its  derivation.     The  records 
of  these  early  princes  are  contained  in  a 
work  entitled  the  "  Desatir,"  concerning 
the  nature  and  authenticity  of  which  it 
will   be  necessary  for  us    to  say  a  few 
words.     It  is  written  in  a  language  called 
the   Asmdjii,   or   "Celestial,"  which    M. 
Troyer,  the  learned  translator  of  the  Da- 
bistan   i    Mazahib,    regards    as    "a   new 
intermediate  ring  in  the  hermetic  chain 
which  connects  the  Germanic  idioms  with 
the  old  Asiatic  languages  ;  it  is,"  he  con- 
tinues, "perhaps  the  most  ancient  dialect 
of  the  Deri,  spoken,  if  not  in  Fars,  yet  in 
the  north-eastern  countries  of  the  Persian 
Empire ;    to  wit,  in    Sogd   and    Bamian. 
When  it  ceased  to  be  spoken,  like  several 
other  languages  of  bygone  ages,  the  Ma- 
habadian  was  preserved  in  a  single  book 
or  fragment  of  a  book,  similar  in  its  soli- 
tude to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  or  the  Persian 
Zendavesta."     The  Desatir  lays  claim  to 
the  remotest  antiquity,  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  Persian   translation  and  com- 
mentary, purporting  to  be  the  production 
of  the  fifth  Sasan,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Khosrau  Parviz,  a  contemporary  of  the 
Emperor  Heraclius,.and  who  died  in  the 
year  643  of   the   Christian   era.     Of   the 
Mahabadi    dynasty,    Sir   William    Jones 
says  :  — 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  clearest  evidence, 
that  a  powerful  monarchy  was  established  in 
Iran  long  before  the  Assyrian  or  Pishdadi 
governments  ;  that  it  subsisted  many  centuries 


of  the  Hindus,  who  founded  the  monarchies-of 
Ayodhya  and  Indraprestha ;  that  the  language 
of  the  first  Persian  empire  was  the  mother  of 
the  Sanscrit,  and  consequently  of  the  Zend  and 
Parsi,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Gothic,  as  the  language  of  the  Assyrians  was 
the  parent  of  the  Chaldaic  and  Pehlavi. 

The  king,  amongst  these  early  Aryans, 
united  in  his  own  person  the  functions 
of  sovereign-ruler  and  high  priest,  as  did 
Melchisedek,  King  of  Salem,  and  as  we 
find  to  have  been  the  case  amongst  the 
early  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  indeed  all 
other  Aryan  peoples.  The  sovereign  was 
at  once  the  exponent  of  the  secular  law, 
and  the  prophet,  the  Trpo^TjTTjg,  or  exponent 
of  the  laws  of  heaven. 

The  first  book  of  the  Desatir  is  that  of 
Mahabad,  the  Great  Abad,  the  last  of  the 
dynasty  so  called  ;  indeed,  the  name  in 
all  probability  indicates  the  race  collect- 
ively, and  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
book  may  be  considered  as  the  tabulated 
religious  ideas  which  had  been  arrived 
at  under  their  rule. 

From  these  doctrines  we  gather  that 
the  worship  of  light  was  still  the  basis  of 
their  creed,  but  that  it  had  been  elabo- 
rated and  spiritualized.  An  important 
progressive  step  had  been  taken,  and 
light  had  been  recognized  as  tire  outward 
manifestation  or  symbol  of  a  still  more 
mysterious  power,  God.  Not  only  does 
light  permeate  the  universe,  and  (still 
considering  it  inseparable  from,  and  one 
with  heat)  form  the  life-giving  element  of 
the  universe,  but  the  material  universe 
cannot  be  seen  without  it.  Light,  then, 
is  the  medium  of  creation,  the  symbol  of 
the  Creator's  creative  power.  Thus,  too, 
in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  light  is  the 
result  of  the  first  day's  creation. 

To  this  medium  or  symbol  Mahabad 
gives  the  name  of  the  Primal  Intelligence, 
or  Khirid;  and  having  thus  personified 
light  generally,  he  proceeds  to  consider 
the  lesser  individual  lights,  or  light-giv- 
ing bodies,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  as  lesser  intelligences.  He  is  care- 
ful, however,  to  explain  that  these  have 
no  separate  existence  or  independent 
functions,  but  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
original  light.     Here,  then,  we   have  the 


and  that  its  history  has  been  engrafted  on  that   key-note  of   Aryan  theosophy,   the  con- 
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ception  of  the  unity  of  God.  For  the 
sake  of  greater  clearness,  we  will  reca- 
pitulate the  steps  by  which  this  concep- 
tion is  arrived  at:  —  Light  is  the  all-per- 
vading agent.  It  reveals,  manifests,  and 
creates  all  existing  things,  and,  conversely, 
nothing  can  exist  without  light.  There- 
fore light  is  existence.  But,  if  existence 
can  be  thus  referred  to  light,  light  itself 
must  by  analogy  be  referred  to  something 
else,  and  that  is  the  great  unknown,  Maz- 
dam,  or  God. 

The  ancient  Persian  creed,  then,  may 
be  stated  as  follows  :  — 

Belief  in  a  God,  one  and  indivisible, 
manifesting  himself  throughout  all  crea- 
tion by  an  intelligent  medium,  which  is 
at  once  the  cause  and  exponent  of  the 
material  world. 

But  this  doctrine  was  too  abstruse  and 
spiritual  for  the  common  people,  and 
corruptions  might  be  expected  naturally 
to  follow. 

Such  corruptions  were  due  to  two 
separate  sources  ;  the  misinterpretation 
of  symbolism,  and  the  natural  preference 
of  man  for  the  concrete  and  material  over 
the  abstract  and  metaphysical.  In  the 
first  case,  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  partak- 
ing of  that  which  is  the  symbol  of  God, 
assume  a  new  character,  and  have  a  fresh 
claim  to  veneration,  a  feeling  which 
naturally  degenerates  sooner  or  later  into 
adoration.  In  this  we  see  the  rise  of  the 
Sabean  cult,  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  hosts  of  heaven,  in  which  form  the 
Aryan  creed  made  its  way  through 
Chaldea,  Arabia,  and  Judaea. 

In  the  second  case,  the  abstract  idea 
of  an  all-pervading  Deity  could  not  be 
grasped  by  the  vulgar  mind,  and  anthro- 
pomorphism is  the  natural  result.  Thus, 
in  the  book  of  the  Desat'tr  attributed  to 
Jamshid,  we  find  the  world  described  as 
an  individual :  — 

Its  body,  which  is  composed  of  all  bodies,  is 
called  the  Universe  ;  its  soul,  which  consists  of 
all  souls,  is  called  the  City  of  Souls  (Revan- 
gird) ;  its  intelligence,  which  is  composed  of 
all  intelligences,  is  called  the  City  of  Intel- 
ligence (Iloshgird).  This  is  the  Great  Man. 
When  you  have  contemplated  this  world  so 
wonderful,  it  is  but  one  of  his  worshippers. 
If  you  open  the  eye  of  your  mind,  you  will  per- 


ceive that  the  heaven  is  the  skin  of  this  great 
individual,  Kaivan  (Saturn),  the  spleen;  Bar- 
jish  (Jupiter),  the  liver ;  Behram  (Mars),  the 
gall ;  the  Sun,  the  heart ;  Nahid  (Venus),  the 
stomach  ;  Tir  (Mercury),  the  brain  ;  and  so  on. 
The  air  is  his  breath;  the  earth  the  place  on 
which  he  steps  ;  the  thunder  his  voice  ;  the 
lightning  his  laugh ;  the  rain  his  tears. 

Here,  the  abstract  notion  of  an  all- 
pervading  intelligence,  in  fact,  of  a  God, 
which  was  the  more  spiritualized  outcome 
of  the  worship  of  light,  is  already  assum- 
ing a  gross  and  material  phase.  Such  an 
anthropomorphic  conception  is  sufficient 
to  suggest  at  once  the  origin  of  a  whole 
pantheon  of  mythological  deities.  But 
the  idea  that  God  is  manifest  in  every- 
thing, even  when  considered  in  a  more 
philosophical  spirit,  still  departs  widely 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  original,  and 
(although  the  terms  are  not  convertible) 
the  proposition  that  "  God  is  everything," 
becomes  easily  confused  with  the  propo- 
sition that  -'everything  is  God,"  and  Pan- 
theism is  the  result. 

From  these  corruptions  of  the  primaeval 
faith  all  the  countless  creeds  and  mythol- 
ogies of  Aryan  nations  spring.  To  arrest 
this  degenerate  tendency,  and  to  recall 
men  to  the  original  conception  of  the 
unity  of  God,  to  explain  aright  the  sym- 
bolism of  religious  cult — this  was  the 
bright  thought  that  illumined  the  minds 
of  the  successive  prophets  and  reformers 
of  after  ages.  This  was  the  true  revela- 
tion that,  as  St.  John  expresses  it,  ''  In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men.  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not." 
And  this  revelation,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show,  is  the  glorious  heritage  of  the 
Aryan  race,  and  was  first  shadowed  forth, 
dimly  it  is  true,  but  unmistakably,  in 
Persia,  the  first  of  Aryan  lands. 

But  to  demonstrate  this  proposition, 
we  must  briefly  pass  in  review  the  various 
phases  of  the  Aryan  religion,  as  it  existed 
in  Persia  itself,  and  the  branches  or  off- 
shoots which  it  sent  forth,  and  engrafted 
upon  the  creeds  of  other  countries. 

For  some  centuries  the  Mahabddian 
faith  appears  to  have  degenerated  from 
its  original  simplicity,  and  the  immedi- 
ately succeeding  books  of  the  Desatir  (to 
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which  we  must  still  appeal  as  the  oldest 
authority)  indicate  the  direction  which 
the  corruption  was  taking,  in  their  strong 
protests  against  the  dualistic,  anthropo- 
morphic, and  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the 
time.  Presently,  these  ancient  scriptures 
display  a  leaning  towards  asceticism  and 
contemplative  mysticism,  which  is  the 
invariable  forerunner  of  some  great  re- 
ligious reform.  This  protest  finds  full 
utterance  in  the  book  of  the  Hosheng, 
the  king  and  prophet,  who  may  be  fairly 
styled  the  Luther  of  the  Aryan  faith. 
Hosheng  is  described  by  Mirkhond,  in 
his  celebrated  Persian  History,  the  Raii- 
zat  cs  Safd,  as  follows  :  — 

The  most  celebrated  historians  consider  this 
prince  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Kaiyu- 
mers,  while  others  maintain  that  he  is  identi- 
cal with  Mahalel,  and  that  Cainan  is  the  same 
as  his  father  Kaiyumers.  From  his  un- 
paralleled justice  he  was  styled  Pesh-dad 
(Foremost  in  Justice),  and  founded  the  dynasty 
of  that  name.  .  .  .  The  Persians  claim  for  him 
the  rank  of  a  prophet.  .  .  .  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  introduced  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  and  taught  the  uses  of  metals, 
and  the  properties  of  precious  stones.  Some 
people  ascribe  to  him  the  formation  of  the 
Tigris  canal,  and  the  erection  of  the  cities  of 
Susa,  Kufa,  and  Babylon. 

Tabari,  in  his  "  Chronicles,"  adds  that 
the  Magians  claimed  Hosheng  as  a  tire- 
worshipper,  and  that  the  Jews  declared 
that  he  was  a  follower  of  their  religion  ; 
while  Firdausi,  in  the  "  Shah-nameh," 
assigns  to  him  the  invention  of  the  flint 
and  steel,  and  the  introduction  of  fire,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  deity.  All  ancient  au- 
thors agree  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a 
new  and  mystical  faith.  The  importance 
of  the  part  played  by  Hosheng  in  the 
theosophic  history  of  the  Aryan  race  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  he  founded  the 
school  of  mysticism  which,  by  its  spirit- 
ual interpretation  of  the  then  degenerate 
symbolism  of  religion,  preserved  the 
purity  of  the  primaeval  Mahabadian  creed. 

The  author  of  the  "  Dabistdn,"  an  in- 
valuable work  in  the  Persian  language 
upon  ancient  forms  of  religion,  informs 
us  that  when  Alexander  arrived  in  Persia, 
he  found  existing  there  a  sect  called 
Gushaspis,  who  claimed  Hosheng  as 
their  founder,  and  who,  though  openly 
professing  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  pre- 
served the  tenets  taught  by  Hosheng  as 
the  esoteric  doctrine  of  Pyrolatry, 

The  next  religious  reformer  of  Persia 
was  Zoroaster.  We  are  accustomed  to 
look  upon  him  as  the  introducer  of  the 


worship  of  fire,  and  the  originator  of  the 
Dualistic  theory  of  the  Divinity  ;  we 
should,  however,  much  rather  incline  to 
the  belief  that  Zoroaster's  movement 
was  a  reaction  against  the  very  errors  in 
question.  The  Zendavesta  in  no  way 
inculcates  the  worship  of  fire,  but  rather 
insists  throughout  on  the  adoration  of 
the  God  of  whom  fire  was  but  the  sym- 
bol. The  steps  by  which  that  symbol 
was  reached,  by  those  who  had  once 
come  to  consider  God  as  manifest  in 
light  or  heat,  are  too  obvious  to  need 
mention  here.  The  dualistic  element 
appears  to  have  been  simply  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world,  a  difficulty  which  Pan- 
theism and  Monotheism  alike  leave  un- 
touched. 

The  two  rival  deities,  Ahuramazda 
(Ormazd)  and  Angromainyus  (Ahriman), 
were  not  invented  by  Zoroaster,  but  had 
long  before  resulted  from  popular  ra- 
tiocination upon  the  national  doctrines. 
Zoroaster,  finding  this,  endeavoired  to 
disabuse  the  popular  mind  of  a  pernicious 
error,  and  taught  that  the  two  spirits  of 
good  and  evil  were  united  from  the  be- 
ginning in  God  as  well  as  man  ;  that, 
like  day  and  night,  they  were  inseparable, 
though  mentally  opposed,  and  that  they 
were  indispensable  for  the  preservation 
of  creation.* 

That  the  mission  of  Zoroaster  was  a 
protest  against  a  corruption  in  the  na- 
tional religion  is  abundantly  evident  from 
the  "  Shah-nameh."  Although  that  book 
is  often  extravagant  in  its  relation  of 
legendary  marvels  and  is  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon  for  accurate  historical  details, 
yet  it  is  undoubtedly  founded  upon  Peh- 
lavi  records  of  great  antiquity,  and,  as 
such,  is  particularly  valuable  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  national  feeling  and  re- 
ligious opinion, —  topics  which  national 
fables  serve  to  elucidate  rather  than  to 
disguise. 

The  account  given  in  the  "  Shah-nd- 
meh"  of  the  events  attending  the  appear- 
ance of  Zoroaster,  and  the  promulgation 
of  his  religion  in  Iran,  is  not  from  the  pen 
of  Firdausi,  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the 
work,  but  is  inserted  by  him  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  composition  of  Dakiki,  to 
whom  the  task  of  versifying  the  old 
Pehlavi  documents  had  been  originally 
entrusted  by  Sultiln  Mahmild.  We 
learn  from  this  account  that  Zoroaster 
lived  in  the  time  of  Kai-Gushtasp,  father 


*  Dr.  Martin  Hang's  "  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Lan- 
guage, Writings,  and  Religion  of  the  Parsees,"  p.  259. 
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of  Darius,  and  thai  he  induced  that  mon- 
arch to  undertake  extensive  wars  and 
conquests  for  the  propagation  of  the  new 
reHgion.  Zoroasier  is  here  made  to  say 
that  he  had  been  to  heaven  and  to  hell  ; 
that  he  saw  Ormazd  in  the  former,  and 
Ahriman  in  the  latter  realm  ;  and  that  he 
received  the  Zendavesta  and  the  censer 
of  a  fire-worshipper  from  the  Creator  of 
the  universe  himself.  We  are  further 
informed  that  Isfendiyar,  the  son  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of 
Gushtasp,  carried  the  Zoroastrian  faith 
into  Rum  (Asia  Minor),  Hindustan  and 
Arabia.  This  last  statement  is  very  im- 
portant, as  we  shall  presently  see,  when 
we  come  to  investigate  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  Aryan  religion  upon  the 
religion  of  those  countries. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the 
Zoroastrian  and  Vedic  systems  must 
strike  the  most  superficial  student  of  the 
Indian  and  Persian  Scriptures.  With 
the  Brahmins,  the  gods  are  called  devas, 
and  the  evil  deities,  their  antagonists,  are 
called  asiiras.  With  the  Zoroa.strians, 
however,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  ;  the 
devas  (the  Di'vs  of  the  modern  Persian) 
are  the  evil  spirits  or  devils  ;  while  Asii- 
ra,  under  the  form  Ahura^  is  the  name 
of  the  deity,  and  forms  part  of  the  word 
Ahuramazda  (Hormuzd),  the  Parsee  name 
of  God.  In  the  earlier  Brahminical 
writings,  such  as  the  Rigveda  Sanhita, 
the  word  Ahura  has  always  a  good  sense, 
and  is  the  title  of  the  principal  gods  of 
the  Hindu  Pantheon,*  Moreover,  many 
of  the  angels  and  devils  of  the  Zend- 
avesta are  identical  in  name  with  the 
Brahminical  deities.  So  also,  the  legends 
of  the  prowess  of  the  heroes  and  demi- 
gods are  parallel  in  the  Veda  and  Zend- 
avesta. Such  ceremonies,  too,  as  the  in- 
vestiture with  the  sacred  thread  (which 
is  considered  as  important  with  the  Par- 
sees  and  Brahmins  as  baptism  is  with  us) 
are  common  both  to  the  Indian  and  Per- 
sian religions,  and  point  conclusively  to 
a  common  origin  of  both. 

From  the  fact  that,  although  a  close 
connection  exists  between  the  Vedas  and 
Zendavesta,  yet  a  strong  antagonism  is 
to  be  observed  throughout  between  the 
two  religions — the  gods  of  one  becom- 
ing the  devils  of  the  other  —  we  may 
conclude  that  at  a  very  early  period  a 
schism  took  place  amongst  the  professors 
of  the  Aryan  faith,  and  that  one  party 
emigrated    to     Hindustan     proper,    and 


*  See  "  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Parsees." 
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there  developed  the  idea  of  the  Trinity 
(Trimurti)  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  post-Vedic  Hindu  religious  system, 
but  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Zend- 
avesta. This  doctrine  is  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  original  Aryan  concep- 
tion ;  for,  if  we  take  the  astronomical  idea 
of  light,  this  resolves  itself  easily  into  the 
three  constituents,  sky,  sun,  and  moon  ; 
and,  if  we  take  the  physical  idea^  of  life, 
it  resolves  itself  with  equal  facility  into 
the  triad  of  creation,  destruction,  and  re- 
generation, or  into  the  grosser  symbol- 
ism of  Phallic  worship. 

Having  traced  the  Aryan  worship  of 
light  through  its  successive  developments 
in  Persia,  and  shown  that  the  religion  of 
India  is  an  offshoot  of  the  same  stock, 
we  must  inquire  into  the  influence  which 
it  exercised  upon  the  religions  of  adjoining 
nations. 

Under  the  name  of  Sabeanism  (the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  hosts),  the  old 
religion  made  its  way  through  Chaldea 
into  Syria,  Arabia  and  Judea.  The  orig- 
inal Monotheistic  conception  suffered 
materially  by  transplantation,  and  was 
frequently  obscured  by  the  polytheistic 
instincts  of  the  peoples  by  whom  it  was 
adopted. 

The  idols  of  the  Kaabeh,  and  the  super- 
stitions and  inhuman  rites  of  the  Arabs 
before  Mohammed's  time,  may  seem  to 
have  little  in  common  with  the  philosoph- 
ical creed  of  Mahabad  ;  but  a  very  little 
investigation  into  their  nature  will  reveal 
the  same  idea  lurking  beneath  the  gross- 
er outward  forms,  and  will  prove  unmis- 
takably the  influence  of  the  conquering 
Aryan  upon  the  rude  Semitic  races. 

Little  as  it  was  understood  by  the  com- 
mon people  the  Monotheistic  principle 
was  still  recognized  as  the  real  spirit  of 
Sabeanism.  This  the  accounts  given  of 
this  religion  even  by  Mohammedan  writ- 
ers abundantly  prove.  The  Arabian  his- 
torians declare  it  to  have  been  the  oldest 
religion  in  the  world,  handed  down  directly 
from  Enoch,  or,  as  some  say,  from  Sabai, 
another  son  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam. 
Enoch  is  confounded  by  them  with 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  Seth  is  fre- 
quently styled  Adimon  (Agathodasmon) ; 
but,  in  spite  of  this  confusion  with  the 
Greek  system,  the  accounts  which  they 
have  given  us  throw  much  light  upon  the 
real  nature  and  origin  of  the  Sabean  doc- 
trines. Ibn  el  Wardi,  in  his  well  known 
"  Universal  History,"  says  :  — 

I  have  seen  two  Sabean  works,  both  of 
which  are  attributed  to  Enoch.  The  first  is  a 
book  of  prayers,  in  which  occurs  the  following 
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beautiful  address  to  the  Deity: — "Thou  art 
tlie  Eternal  One,  in  whom  all  order  is  centred  ; 
Lord  of  all  created  things  visible  and  invisi- 
ble ;  Prince  of  mankind ;  Protector  of  the 
Universe  ;  Lord  of  angels  and  of  archangels. 
Fr:)m  thee  doth  intellect  descend  iipon  the  riders 
of  the  earth  ;  for  Thou  art  the  first  cause,  whose 
j)07aer  embraceth  all  things;  Thon  art  the  In- 
finite and  Incomprehensible  One,  standing  alone  ; 
the  Rider  of  the  Kings  of  Heaven  and  of  the 
Eternal  Fountains  of  Light  Thou  art  the 
King  of  Kings,  the  ordainer  of  all  good,  who 
givest  inspiration  and  guidance  to  all.  Fro?n 
Thee  creation  starts  ;  by  Thy  indication  the  Uni- 
•verse  is  ordered ;  from  Thee  cometh  light.  Thou 
art  the  Ancient  Cause  before  all  things  existing. 
AVe  pray  Thee  to  cleanse  our  souls,  to  make 
them  worthy  of  Thy  grace  now  and  for  ever 
more.  Oh  !  Manifest  One,  exalted  above  all 
defects,  descend  into  our  intellects  and  purge 
us  from  every  evil.  Turn  our  sorrow  into  joy  ; 
for  to  Thee  do  we  cling,  and  Thee  do  we  fear. 
We  ask  Thee  to  fit  us  to  praise  Thy  inexpres- 
sible majesty.  All  things  are  from  Thee,  and 
from  Thee  do  all  things  gain  their  light.  Thou 
art  the  hope  of  the  worlds,  the  aider  of  man- 
kind one  and  all."  The  second  book  was  en- 
titled the  "Book  of  the  Law,"  and  contained 
many  excellent  precepts,  amongst  which  I  re- 
member the  following  :  —  "  Let  none  among 
you  treat  his  brother  as  he  himself  would  dis- 
like to  be  treated.  Place  your  whole  trust  in 
God,  who  knoweth  every  secret ;  He  will  suffice 
you  for  a  just  ruler  ;  He  will  pronounce  a  fair 
decision.  Whoso  represseth  his  anger  and 
controlleth  his  tongue  hath  conquered  every 
evil. 

El  Beiruni,  the  celebrated  Arab  histo- 
rian, in  his  "  Vestiges  of  the  Past," 
says,  — 

The  earliest  propagator  of  a  revealed  religion 
was  Yuzasp,  who  lived  in  India  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Tahmurasp,  king  of  Per- 
sia. He  left  a  book  calling  upon  mankind  to 
embrace  the  Sabean  faith,  and  drew  after  him 
many  followers.  The  early  Persian  kings,  es- 
pecially the  Peshdadi  and  Kaiyanian  dynasties, 
who  reigned  in  the  province  of  Balkh,  used  to 
worship  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  all  the 
elements,  imtil  the  time  of  Zoroaster,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Pesh- 
tasp. 

Here  is  direct  testimony  to  the  historic 
truth  of  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced, namely,  that  Sabeanism  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  Persian 
faith  ;  that  this  faith  had  degenerated  into 
an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  the  elements  ;  and  that  Zoro- 
aster appeared  as  a  regenerator  of  reli- 
gion, and  as  the  restorer  of  its  primaeval 
purity. 

A  very  early  protest  against  the  corrupt 
Sabean  cult  is  found  in  the  book  of  job. 
In    chapter    xxxi.    26-28,   the   patriarch 
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says  :  — "  If  I  have  beheld  the  sun  when 
it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  bright- 
ness, and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly 
enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my 
hand,  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  judge  :  for  I  should 
have  denied  the  God  which  is  above." 

How  far  the  Aryan  doctrine  influenced 
the  development  of  Judaism  is  a  subject 
Vi^orthy  of  the  profoundest  consideration 
of  the  theologian.  That  the  Jews  were  the 
recipients  of  a  special  revelation  it  would 
be  idle  as  well  as  profane  to  deny  ;  but 
v;e  may  assuredly  examine  the  method 
by  which  the  revelation  has  been  worked 
out  to  completion.  This  task  is  an  easier 
one  than  may  at  first  sight  appear  ;  for 
every  religion  worthy  of  the  name  con- 
tains its  history  in  its  articles  of  faith. 

The  covenant  of  God  was  made  with 
Abraham,  who  is  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  the  founder  of  their  religion,  the 
"  Father  of  the  Faithful."  Jehovah  is 
emphatically  called  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  with  this  monotheistic  idea  the  patri- 
arch is  invariably  associated.  But  Abra- 
ham, as  his  other  name,  the  "  Hebrev/," 
or  "  passer  over,"  implies,  did  not  re-  / 
ceive  and  mature  his  doctrines  on  Jewish/ 
soil  ;  he  brought  them  from  Ur  of  the^ 
Chaldees,  the  seat  of  the  Aryan  faith.     / 

The  Eastern  traditions  of  Abraham  ^e 
very  explicit  on  this  point.  El  Beiruni, 
the  author  quoted  above,  says  :  — 

The  Sabean  religion  still  survives  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Harraniyeh,  so  called  from  the 
city  of  Harran,  near  Damascus,  which  they  in- 
habit, though  some  affirm  that  they  derive 
their  name  from  Harran,  the  son  of  Tarukli 
the  brother  of  Abraham,  who,  they  declare, 
was  a  rigid  and  devout  Sabean.  These  people 
give  a  strange  account  of  the  reason  which  in- 
duced Abraham  to  forsake  his  religion  and  be- 
come the  father  of  a  new  race  ;  they  relate  that 
the  patriarch  was  aftlicted  with  leprosy,  and 
resorted  to  circumcision  merely  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  chsease.  Entering  the  temple 
after  this,  he  heard  a  voice  proceeding  from 
one  of  the  idols,  which  said,  "  Thou  wentest 
forth  from  amongst  us.  Oh  Abraham,  with  one 
defect,  and  hast  returned  with  two,"  which  so 
enraged  him  that  he  departed,  determined 
never  again  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  tem- 
ple. To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  taunt,  he 
enjoined  the  rite  upon  his  new  followers  as  a 
religious  duty.  But,  subsequently  repenting 
of  his  deed,  he  vowed  that  he  would  sacrifice 
his  son  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the  planet 
Jupiter,  who,  however,  allowed  him  to  substi- 
tute a  ram  in  place  of  his  child. 

The  religion  which  Abraham  brought 
with  him  from  Chaldea,  and  taught  to  his 
Semitic  followers,  was    the    exclusively 
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Aryan  doctrine  of  Monotheism,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  establish  it  by  the  very 
intrinsic  truth  of  the  principles  which  he 
was  called  on  to  preach.  The  name  of 
God,  as  uttered  and  taught  by  God's  own 
voice,  was  the  very  name  v/hich  had  for 
so  long  been  the  object  of  Aryan  adora- 
tion. •'  I  am  "  contains  the  actual  enun- 
ciation of  that  independent  existence 
which  the  Aryans  loved  to  attribute  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  which  is  the 
key-note  of  their  theosophy.  The  poly- 
theistic instincts  of  the  Jews  induced 
them  constantly  to  combat  against  that 
truth,  as  the  frequent  recurrence  of  their 
besetting  sin,  idolatry,  abundantly  testi- 
fies. 

Abraham  himself  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  a  worship  beside  his  own  of  the 
true  God,  when  he  paid  tribute  and  hon- 
our to  Melchisedek,  not  only  as  king  of 
Salem,  but  as  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God.  From  this  incident  we  glean  that, 
in  early  times  before  the  Jewish  covenant, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High  had  not 
been  entirely  withheld  from  mankind. 
The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
recognized  this  important  fact,  and 
alludes  to  the  meeting  of  Abraham  and 
Melchisedek  in  proof  that  the  removal  of 
Gentile  disabilities  by  our  Lord's  dispen- 
sation was  but  a  reversion  to  the  prim- 
itive order  of  things.  Regarded  in  this 
light,  how  true  are  the  words,  "  He  is  a 
priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchis- 
idek."     Heb.  vii.  5. 

The  exceptional  position  of  the  Jewish 
race  is  easily  explained  upon  the  theory 
that  Abraham  was  the  importer  into  Juda- 
ism of  the  Aryan  religious  idea  :  he  was 
the  religious  father,  not  the  flesh  father, 
of  the  race.  The  Jews  were  exclusive 
enough  to  preserve  intact  their  Semitic 
language,  but  they  were  advanced  enough 
to  adopt  the  foreign  cult.  They  could 
not  withstand  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  so  evident  and  real  a  doctrine  as  the 
worship  of  light,  with  its  corollary,  the 
existence  of  an  universal  intelligent  and 
life-giving  principle  ;  but  they  did  resist 
the  total  conquest,  and  mark  the  limit  of 
the  march  of  Aryan  intellect,  the  zone  at 
which  the  earthquake  ceased. 

Thus  the  Aryan  race  was  really  the  re- 
cipient of  a  revelation  ;  for  so  pure  a  con- 
ception of  the  Deity  as  theirs  can  be  but 
little  else,  and  their  present  dominant 
position  in  the  earth  is  the  fruit  of  this. 
Even  the  Semitic  prophets,  with  true  pro- 
phetic instinct,  saw  the  same  result 
looming  in  the  dim  future,  and  declared  : 
*'  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall 


dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  And  again, 
St.  Paul  has  said,  "God  hath  not  left 
himself  without  a  witness  among  the  Gen- 
tiles." It  is  a  mistake  to  uppose  that 
Judaism  is  an  exclusively  Semitic  reli- 
gion. Not  only  did  Abraham  introduce 
the  Aryan  monotheistic  conception  of 
Jehovah,  but  in  after  ages  fresh  acces- 
sions were  constantly  received  from  the 
original  Chaldee  source.  During  the 
time  of  the  captivity,  the  Jews  borrowed 
innumerable  ideas  from  the  Persians  : 
and  adopted,  amongst  other  things,  their 
system  of  angels  and  devils,  beings  which 
are  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  in  the  Mo-, 
saic  writings,  but  which  are  found  in  the 
Zendavesta. 

Not  only  Mohammedan,  but  even  Chris- 
tian Arabic  writers  concur  in  insisting 
upon  Abraham's  intimate  connection  with 
Sabean  doctrines. 

Abd  el  Messiah  el  Kendi,  in  his  letter 
to  "Abdallah  ibn  Ismael  el  Hashimi,  re- 
futing the  arguments  adduced  by  the  lat- 
ter with  the  object  of  converting  him 
from  Christianity  to  Islamism,  says  :  — 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Sabeans, 
except  that  they  professed  belief  in  the  unity, 
perfection,  and  infinity  of  God,  applying  to 
Him  certain  attributes  hypothetically,  and  not 
claiming  to  be  able  to  define  Him  from  actual 
knowledge  ;  that  they  attributed  the  order  of 
the  universe  to  the  sky,  which  they  describe 
anthropomorphically,  and  that  they  worshipped 
the  hosts  of  heaven. 

The  following  passage  is  also  extracted 
from  El  Kendi's  work  :  — 

You  know  —  for  I  will  suppose  you  to  have 
perused  the  Scriptures  —  that  it  is  said  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  we  call 
Genesis,  that  Abraham  dwelt  with  his  father  at 
Harran  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees),  and  that  God 
appeared  to  him  when  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  seventy-five  years  ;  and  that  he  believed  in 
Him,  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  for  right- 
eousness. From  this  we  learn  that  Abraham 
dwelt  at  Harran,  and  worshipped  the  moon, 
which,  under  the  name  of  El  Ozza,  was  re- 
garded as  the  presiding  deity  of  the  place.  A 
remnant  of  this  sect  exists  in  the  present  day 
(the  ninth  century  of  our  era)  at  Harran,  and 
its  followers  make  no  secret  of  any  part  of 
their  doctrine  except  the  sacrifice  of  human 
beings,  which  they  still  practise  by  stealth. 

Mohammed  confirmed  the  popular  ac- 
count of  Abraham's  Sabean  tendencies, 
and  even  called  himself  at  the  outset  of 
his  career  "  a  Hanifi  of  the  creed  of  Abra- 
ham," that  being  the  name  by  which  the 
sect  was  known  among  the  Arabs.  Rec- 
ognizing, however,  his  mistake,  as  the  as- 
sumption of  this  would  place  him  at  a  dis- 
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advanta2;e  with  respect  to  his  Sabean  fel- 
low-countrymen, he  exchanged  it  later  on 
for  that  of  Muslim,  "one  resigned  to  the 
will  of  Gcd." 

The  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Sa- 
beans,  such  as  was'ning,  fasting,  and  the 
times  and  postures  of  prayer,  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Mohammed  with  little 
or  no  alteration. 

In  all  ancient  religions,  and  especially, 
in  the  Sabean,  astrology  played  a  most 
prominent  part,  and  this  was  an  almost 
necessary  consequence  of  the  primary 
conception.  As  light  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Deity,  tlie  luminous  bodies  of  the 
heavens  were  naturally  regarded  as  ema- 
nations from  Him,  and  each,  having  its 
own  distinct  character,  would  inevitably 
be  supposed  to  represent  some  individual 
attribute  of  Him,  and  would  be  invested 
with  some  function  or  influence  to  be  ex- 
ercised on  man.  When  such  quality  or 
function  appeared  in  man  himself,  a  rap- 
port between  the  man  and  the  star  was 
naturally  suspected,  and  the  details  of  as- 
trological science  followed  as  a  matter  of 
cours'e.  The  great  prophet  of  Eastern 
Illuminati  {i.e.,  of  those  inspired  by  light), 
Moulavi.  Rumi,  has  some  verses  upon  this 
very  subject  which  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  :  — 

A  man,  whate'er  the  star  may  be 
That  reigns  ascendant  at  his  birth, 
Moves  ever  in  its  company. 
He  followeth  nought  but  joy  and  mirth 
When  gentler  Venus  rules  his  life  ; 
He  seeketh  nought  but  war  and  strife, 
If  born  when  Mars  controls  the  earth. 
But  there  are  planets  brighter  far 
Than  those  which  meet  the  mortal  eye, 
Surpassing  each  material  star, 
Revolving  in  a  purer  sky  : 
Bright  stars  that  wax  not  pale  nor  dim, 
That  shine  with  God's  own  glorious  light, 
That  dwell  for  evermore  with  Him, 
The  fixed  stars  of  the  Infinite. 

*'  Masnavi,"  book  i.,  story  iv. 

Arab  authors  refer  the  building  of  the 
mosque  at  Damascus,  and  of  the  temple 
of  the  sun  at  Baalbekk,  to  the  Sabeans, 
although  we  know  that  both  edifices  were 
the  work  of  Greek  pagans.  This  circum- 
stance shows  that  the  people  of  Syria 
themselves  regarded  Greek  mythology  as 
one  and  the  same  tiling  with  their  own 
religion.  The  city  of  Harrdn  was  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  the  moon,  and  many  of 
the  ruins  existing  there  consist  of  circu- 
lar foundations  in  imitation  of  its  disc. 
In  the  same  neighbourhood  also  is  a  vil- 
lage called  Ter^  'Ozz,  or  "Venus' 
Gate,"  and  another  named  Salainsln,  the 
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ancient  name  of  which   was  Sanam   Sinn 
{i.e.,  Selene),  "the  idol  of  the  moon." 

The  Kaabeh  at  Mecca  is  also  generally 
believed  by  the  native  Arabic  writers  to 
have  appertained  to  the  Sabeans,  the 
principal  deity  worshipped  there,  Allat, 
representing  Saturn,  and  the  celebrated 
"black  stone  "  being  sacred  to  Venus. 

The  ancient  Arabs  themselves  identi- 
fied their  idol  El  'Ozza  with  Venus,  but 
Venus  itself  is  but  another  and  later  name 
for  the  moon. 

Abu  '\  Mrtishar  el  Balkhi  mentions  many 
temples  and  idols  of  the  sun  as  existing 
in  Syria. 

According  to  some  Arab  authorities, 
the  pvramids  of  Egypt  are  also  Sibean 
mpnuments,  one  of  them  being  believed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Seth  himself.  This 
tradition  again  is  interesting  only  as 
showing  how  the  Sabean  Arabs  recog- 
nized tiieir  own  religion  in  all  the  forms 
of  pagan  worship-^ 

In  short,  paganism  and  the  worship  of 
light  are  identical.  The  principle  of  what 
may  be  termed  astronouiical  symboHs7n 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  known  pagan  sys- 
tems, and  we  believe  that  in  the  tenets 
and  philosophies  of  the  various  .Eastern 
sects  may  be  found  dogmas  and  tradi- 
tions which  will  assist  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ancient  mythologies,  and, 
moreover,  that  their  rites  and  observances 
will  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  pagan 
rituals. 

The  vulgarly  received  definition  of 
paganism  or  idolatry,  that  it  is  a  sense- 
less and  arbitrary  adoration  of  stocks 
and  stones,  is  as  false  as  it  is  unphilo- 
sophical.  A  system  appealing  to  the 
sympathies,  and  at  least  believed  to  sat- 
isfy the  spiritual  wants,  of  men  and  na- 
tions so  widely  separated  by  time,  dis- 
tance, and  intellectual  capacities,  must 
depend  for  its  vitality  upon  something 
much  more  real  and  human  than  mere  in- 
vention or  caprice. 

Idolatry,  indeed,  is  the  result  of  man's 
first  aspirations  after  the  infinite,  the  nat- 
ural conclusion  of  reason  unaided  by 
revelation  when  endeavouring  to  solve 
the  great  problem  of  Nature  ;  it  is  the 
formulated  ex]:)ression  of  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  religious  cult,  in  a  word,  sym- 
bolism. 

Gradually  the  symbolism  becomes  more 
and  more  gross  and  degenerate,  owing  to 
the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  un- 
learned, and  results  in  simple  idolatry ; 
but  there  are  always  some  intellects  of  a 
hiirher  order  who  remember  and  strive  to 
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preserve  the  original  purity  of  their  creed. 
These,  drafting  off  from  the  common 
herd,  and  drawn  together  by  kindred  aims 
and  sentiments,  form  the  nucleus  of  those 
secret  societies  which  have  existed  under 
every  form  of  paganism,  and  which  had 
for  their  object  the  teaching  and  preserva- 
tion of  their  esoteric  doctrines,  that  is  to 
say,  the  explanation  of  their  symbolism. 

Such  associations  would  naturally  shrink 
from  communicating  their  tenets  to  the 
vulgar,  from  whom  they  could  not  hope 
for  sympathy,  and  by  whom  they  could 
not  be  understood  ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  the  motto,  "  Odi  profanum  vulgus  " 
universally  insisted  on  by  the  Illuminati 
of  every  heathen  sect.  The  gorgeous 
ceremonies,  idols,  and  processions  were 
for  the  common  people,  but  the  esoteric 
doctrines  were  taught  only  to  a  few,  and 
kept  a  profound  mystery  from  the  masses. 

Thus,  while  the  outward  form  of  reli- 
gion lost  its  vitality,  and  was  easily 
affected  or  overthrown  by  any  great 
political  or  other  changes,  the  real  doc- 
trines themselves,  the  offspring,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  national  mind,  were  as  full 
of  life  as  ever,  and  no  change  could  touch 
the  secret  organization  of  those  who  held 
the  key  to  the  mystery,  and  who,  having 
little  sympathy  with  the  mere  form  of 
symbolism,  were  as  ready  to  screen  them- 
selves behind  the  new  cult  as  they  had 
been  behind  the  old. 

The  Ea^  t  has  never  been  without  such 
societies,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that, 
while  Oriental  peoples  have  been  politi- 
cally compelled  to  submit  to  constant 
changes,  they  are  morally  and  psycho- 
logically more  averse  from  changes  than 
any  others.  Their  ethnical  religion  was 
Subeanism,  or  the  worship  of  the  heav- 
enly hosts,  whose  origin  we  have  just  en- 
deavoured conjecturally  to  trace  ;  and  the 
countless  mystic  and  secret  sects  which 
the  East  has  from  time  to  time  produced, 
from  the  ancient  mysteries  of  Egypt  to 
the  Gnosticism  and  Sufiism  of  more  mod- 
ern times,  and  even  probably  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  in  Greece,  had  no  other 
object  than  to  teach  the  true  interpreta- 
tipn  of  Sabean  symbolism. 

The  Greek  development  of  the  Aryan 
religious  idea  was  very  similar  to  the  Per- 
sian, but  it  stopped  short  at  an  earlier 
point. 

The  Persians  deified  productive  laws, 
but  they  proceeded  from  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  cases  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  principle,  and  their  religion 
assumed  the  form  of  fire-worship  —  the 
worship  of  the  element  which  is  the  visi- 


ble principle,  not  only  of  production,  but 
of  destruction  too. 

The  Greeks  also  deified  productive  and 
natural  laws  ;  but  they  never  advanced  so 
far  as  the  deification  of  the  principle. 
They  recognized  the  all-pervading  divine 
existence  ;  they  saw  a  God  in  the  earth, 
in  the  air,  and  in  the  sea  ;  and  then  they 
split  upon  the  rock  of  materialism,  and 
worshipped  either  Zeus,  Poseidon,  or 
Pluton — or  they  took  refuge  in  Panthe- 
ism, and  said  "  God  is  nothing  else  but 
earth,  and  air,  and  sea." 

There  are  many  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  Zoroastrian  and  the  Greek 
mythologies  which  point  conclusively  to 
a  common  origin.  For  instance,  the 
deposition  of  Zarwan  Akarana,  or  "  Bound- 
less Time,"  from  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pantheon  in  favour  of  Hormazd,  is  ex- 
actly paralleled  by  the  history  of  Xpovog 
and  Zevg  or  Ovpavog^  of  Saturn  and  Jupi- 
ter ;  the  angels  of  productive  laws,  in 
Zoroaster's  system,  and  the  nymphs  and 
sylvan  deities  of  classic  legend  are  abso- 
lutely identical  ;  the  earth,  the  foster- 
mother  of  the  human  race,  is  worshipped 
in  both  systems,  under  the  allegory  of  a 
cow  —  the  one  great  means  of  sustenance 
to  a  pastoral  people  — as  the  name  yn  it- 
self proves ;  for  this  is  nothing  more 
than  the  Zend  Gens^  the  Gau  of  the 
modern  Persian,  and  our  own  word  Cow. 
And  still  more  clear  is  the  analogy,  when 
we  remember  the  universal  reverence 
paid  by  the  Greeks  to  the  sun  — 

rov  TTCiVTcjv  6eC)v  debv  Tvpoiiov  "KTiiov. 

Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  660. 

The  archetype  of  the  Greek  religion 
having  been  brought  by  the  first  Aryan 
emigrants  from  their  native  home,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  any  late  accession  of 
ideas  from  the  same  source  would  be  re- 
ceived with  avidity  by  their  descendants. 
That  such  was  actually  and  historically 
the  case  is  testified  both  by  Persian  and 
Greek  writings. 

The  conquest  of  India  and  Persia  by 
Alexander  is  a  constant  theme  with  the 
Persian  historian  ;  but,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  Persia,  the  conqueror  is 
said  to  have  been  of  Persian  origin  —  a 
romantic  old  legend  making  him  out  to 
be  the  son  of  Dara,  an  Iranian  king.  In 
the  "  Desatir,"  we  find  a  book  or  chapter, 
entitled  "  Book  of  Instruction  for  Alex- 
ander," where  he  is  thus  addressed  :  — 
"  Because  the  affairs  of  the  Iranians  went 
in  many  respects  ill,  I  (Mazdam)  caused 
thee  to  be  carried  into  Greece." 

In  the  same  work  we  are  also  expressly 
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told  that  the  Gushaspis,  the  followers  of 
Hosheng  and  true  exponents  of  the  an- 
cient faith,  communicated  their  tenets  to 
Alexander-,  who  in  turn  communicated 
them  to  Aristotle,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  school  of  religious  philos- 
ophy. 

Another  curious  fact  is  that  Indian 
ideas,  when  imported  into  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, took  precisely  the  same  form  of  de- 
velopment as  the  Persian  ideas,-  which 
were  imported  into  Semitic,  or  Moham- 
medan theology  —  both  in  fact  resulted 
in  a  system  of  mysticism,  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  outward  atheism  and  de- 
bauchery, to  defend  from  the  uninitiated 
vulgar  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  Monothe- 
ism and  Asceticism. 

Dionysus  came  from,  or  at  least  is  said 
to  have  visited,  India,  and  in  his  rites  we 
recognize  the  identical  doctrines  pro- 
fessed by  the  modern  mystics  of  Persia. 

"  Happy  is  he,"  says  Euripides,  "who 
is  blessed  in  the  fruition  of  divine  mys- 
teries, lives  a  life  of  purity  ;  and  while  he 
keeps  festival  on  the  mount  consecrates 
his  soul  by  holy  lustration.-' 

d)  fiuKap  dang  ev6ai  — 

fiG)V  Tf/leraj  Oeuv 

elddg  jStoruv  uyiareveL 

Kal  OtaaeveraL  ipv  — 

Xo-v,  ev  opeaat  (SaKX^v  — 

(ov  baloLQ  KaOap/j,otatv. 

Eurip.  Bacchce,  ']y 

Here  we  learn  the  true  mystic  meaning 
of  the  Bacchic  rites,  although  the  sensual 
tendencies  of  the  Greeks  made  the  doc- 
trines a  mere  excuse  for  indulging  in  the 
foulest  orgies.  The  very  word  opyta 
{opyv)  is  nothing  else  than  the  '"ecstacy," 
/id/,  or  ''  natural  impulse "  of  the  Per- 
sians. Euripides,  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  speaks  in  a  truly  Sufiistic  strain, 
and  we  might  almost  fancy  ourselves 
listening  to  the  lyrics  of  Hafiz  himself. 
The  lustration  on  the  mount,  the  real 
purity  of  heart  symbolized  by  dissipation, 
the  intoxication  of  divine  phrenzy,  all 
these  are  common-places  of  the  Persian 
mystic  bards. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  worship  of  li:dit,  or  its  imme- 
diate offspring,  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  hosts,  permeates  every  form  of 
religion  in  the  ancient  world,  and  is  evi- 
dent in  every  sytem  of  mythology.  Mitra, 
Baal,  Helios, '  Jupiter,  are  but  different 
names  of  one  and  the  same  divinity  — 
the  Sun  ;  Astarte,  Ashtaroth,  or  Venus, 
whose  worship  was  so  popular  during  the 
Roman  swav,  is  no  other  than  the  moon, , 
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virgin  chaste  Diana  is  but  a  reformed 
moon,  an  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Western  mind. 

Under  Christianity  itself,  and  Moham- 
medanism the  old  belief  was  never 
stamped  out ;  and,  if  it  did  not  appear  so 
plainly  above  the  surface,  it  has  existed 
ever  since,  and  exists  even  now.  The 
Meccan  pilgrim  performs  the  circuit  of 
the  Kaabeh  in  imitation  of  the  orbit  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  Bedawi,  out- 
wardly a  Mohammedan,  neglects  the 
Kibleh,  and  turns  at  sunrise  to  the  east, 
and  at  sunset  to  the  west,  when  he  re- 
peats his  prayers  ;  and  on  the  mountain 
plateaus  of  Moab  we  have  seen  the  Arab 
bow  down  and  pray  before  the  young 
crescent  moon.  But  it  is  in  the  traditions 
of  the  common  people,  and,  more  than  all, 
in  the  strange  and  apparently  anomalous 
sects  which  exist  in  Syria  and  Persia  to 
the  present  day,  that  we  must  look  for 
traces  of  the  rites  and  superstitions  of 
the  ancient  Pagan  faith. 

Baal  and  Ashtaroth  are  no  more  openly 
worshipped  ;  we  have  no  more  incarna- 
tions of  the  Sun  God,  for  Islam  has  a 
heavy  hand  upon  idolaters  ;  but  Islam 
itself  is  made  to  furnish  a  substitute,  and 
from  the  personages  of  Mohammedan 
history  are  selected  the  objects  on  which 
traditional  reverence  is  bestowed. 

Mohammedanism  had  repressed  the  old 
national  legends  of  Persia,  but  it  could 
not  suppress  them  altogether,  or  eradi- 
cate them  from  the  people's  hearts,  and 
in  'Ali  they  found  a  name  to  whom  they 
could  transfer  their  veneration  for  the 
ancient  heroes  and  prophets,  Mahabad, 
Rustum,  and  Zerdusht,  who  again  are  lit- 
tle more  than  types  and  avatars  of  the 
Sun  God. 

Nor  is  this  phenomenon  without  paral- 
lel in  the  West  —  for,  as  in  the  grosser 
Mariolatry  of  later  Rome,  the  people,  not 
satisfied  with  the  true  God  of  revelation, 
who  had  replaced  the  favourites  of  their 
Pantheon,  transferred  their  worship  of 
tlie  Queen  of  Heaven  to  that  other  per- 
son to  whom  their  personal  devotion 
naturally  attached  in  the  intensely  human 
character  of  the  Mother  of  God,  so  these 
Eastern  pagans  transferred  their  personal 
devotion  to  the  person  of  'Ali,  whose  life 
and  character  excited  so  strongly  their 
national  and  domestic  sympathies  ;  and 
in  this  selection  the  antithesis  of  Eastern 
and  Western  character  is  strikingly  ex- 
hibited—  the  East  despising  woman,  and 
the  West  loving  her. 

Shiah  poetry  often  does  not  scruple  to 


the    sensual  goddess   of  night  —  for  the  1  apply  to  'Ali  the  very  attributes  of  God 
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himself,  mystically,  philosophically,  of 
course;  —  but  for  the  grosser  forms  of 
this  heresy  we  must  refer  to  other  less 
known  sects,  such  as  Druse  and  Nuseiri- 
yeh. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  of 
these  various  sects  it  will  be  necessary 
to  review  briefly  the  progress  and  changes 
of  religious  opinion  in  the  Mohammedan 
religion  since  the  time  of  its  founder. 

The  earliest  followers  of  Islam  —  that 
is,  those  v/ho  were  contemporary  with  or 
survived  Mohammed  —  appear  to  have 
accepted,  without  question,  the  inspired 
character  of  the  Koran,  and  to  have  inter- 
preted in  their  plain  and  obvious  sense 
the  statements  therein  contained  as  to 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  The 
hadiths  or  sayings  of  Mohammed,  handed 
down  orally  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, although  they  form  so  important  an 
element  in  the  religion,  and  constitute  a 
law  hardly  second  in  authority  to  that  of 
the  Koran  itself,  refer  almost  exclusively 
to  ceremonial  or  legal  questions  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  in  those  early  days 
the  slightest  dispute  had  arisen  upon  the 
interpretation  of  their  Scriptures  or  upon 
the  primary  doctrines  of  the  religion. 

Very  shortly,  however,  the  question  of 
free-will  began  to  be  raised,  and  the  doc- 
trine was  openly  advocated  by  Maabed 
ibn  Khalid  Johni,  under  the  name  of  cadr, 
"power." 

For  this  heresy  he  was  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  hanged  by  order  of  the  Caliph 
Abd  el  Melik  in  the  year  a.d.  699,  but  his 
doctrine,  nevertheless,  obtained  a  large 
number  of  followers.  Another  sect,  call- 
ing themselves  Kharijis,  also  sprung  up 
during  the  Caliphate  of  'Ali,  who  made  a 
determined  stand  against  the  innovation, 
but  without  being  able  to  exterminate  it. 

The  principal  tenets  of  the  Kharijis 
were  that  "all  sin  excludes  one  from  the 
category  of  the  faithful;  and  that  it  is 
lawful  to  take  up  arms  and  contend 
against  the  authority  of  the  Imam." 

But  the  most  important  schism  of  the 
period  was  that  of  the  Shiahs.  The  an- 
tagonism of  the  two  parties,  Sunni  and 
Shiah,  was  only  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
feud  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  but  the 
rivals  were  now  Arab  and  Persian,  in- 
stead of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  Arabs 
are  exclusive,  and  reject  foreign  ideas, 
and  we  therefore  find  in  Arabia  —  the 
stronghold  of  the  Sunni  doctrines  —  the 
Semitic  element  of  Mohammedanism, 
founded  upon  the  national  axioms  which 
are  embodied  in  the  traditions  {Jiadith) 
pf  the  prophets  of  Islam.     The  Persians, 


^^^ 


on  the  contrary,  are  eclectic,  and  are 
ling  to  engraft  Arabic  ideas  on  their  own 
system,  while  they  still  jealously  guard 
the  principles  of  their  national  faith. 
The  Persian  portion  of  the  early  adhe- 
rents of  Islam  made  common  cause  with 
'Ali,  the  disappointed  rightful  successor 
of  Mohammed.  The  murder  of  'Ali's 
sons  on  Persian  soil  still  further  cement- 
ed the  union  —  and  the  breach  once  made 
has  widened  more  and  more  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  Persian  party,  who  at- 
tached themselves  so  exclusively  to  'AH, 
supported  his  claims  to  the  succession 
with  vehement  partizanship,  and  enter- 
tained the  most  exaggerated  notions  re- 
specting him,  even  assigning  to  him  a 
certain  participation  in  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity.  These  extrava- 
gant theories  were  propounded  even  dur- 
ing the  life-time  of  'Ali,  who  missed  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  abhorrence 
thereof,  and  severely  punished  those  who 
held  them. 

Following  closely  upon  this  doctrine 
came  that  of  Ibn  es  Sanda  Sabai.  He 
taught  that  the  prophet  had  delegated  the 
office  of  Imam,  or  supreme  head  of  the 
religion,  to  'Ali,  who  thus  inherited  the 
rank  and  title  of  successor  and  vicar  of 
the  apostle  of  God.  He  also  declared 
that  'Ali  had  not  been  really  killed,  that 
he  had  only  disappeared,  and  would  re- 
turn upon  earth  to  redress  all  wrongs  and 
to  punish  sin.  'Ali  was  explicitly  de- 
clared to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
Godhead,  and  to  exercise  certain  func- 
tions of  the  deity.  It  was  from  this  Ibn 
es  Sanda  that  the  Rdfidhiyeh  drew  their 
origin  ;  this  sect  taught  that  the  office  of 
Imdm  belongs  by  divine  right  to  certain 
individuals  whose  succession  is  fore-or- 
dained. Another  doctrine,  namely  that 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  Imam  and  of 
his  return  after  death  in  the  person  of  his 
successor,  is  also  derived  from  the  same 
source.  Ibn  Sabai  contrived  to  gain  over 
a  large  number  of  followers,  and  spread 
the  germs  of  the  Shiite  schism  through- 
out the  most  important  provinces  of  the 
Muslim  empire.  In  the  century  immedi- 
ately succeeding  that  of  the  "  Companions 
of  the  Prophet,"  appeared  the  doctrine  of 
/«///,  which,  by  denying  all  attributes  and 
actions  to  God,  reduced  the  Deity  to  a 
mere  name.  The  sect,  which  was  found- 
ed by  a  certain  Jahm  ibn  Sufwan,  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Mussulmans, 
and  its  author  was  put  to  death  towards 
the  end  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiade 
Caliphs. 

The  next  heterodoxy  was  that  of  the 
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MoHazeleh,  or  "  Seceders,"  which  took 
its  rise  in  the  school  of  the  celebrated 
Hasm  el  Basri  about  the  year  100  of  the 
Mohammedan  era. 

They  taught  that  God  would  not  be 
seen  of  men  visibly  in  the  future  life  ; 
they  denied  the  examination  of  the  soul 
in  the  tomb  after  death  by  the  angels 
IVIunkir  and  Nakir  (which  was  most  hate- 
ful to  the  true  believer)  ;  they  declared 
that  the  Koran  was  not  eternal,  but  cre- 
ated, and  that  it  had  an  origin  and  a  be- 
ginning. A  protest  against  this  system 
might  naturally  be  expected,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  anthropomorphism  directly 
taught  and  openly  professed  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Hejrah. 
The  exponent  of  this  system  was  one  Ibn 
Kcram,  from  whom  the  sect  took  the 
name  of  Kerami.  He  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  whence  he  came  into  Syria,  and, 
dying  there  in  a.h.  256,  was  buried  in  Je- 
rusalem. In  that  country  alone  he  is  said 
to  have  had  more  than  20,000  followers. 
The  Keramis  and  Motazelehs  were  bit- 
terly opposed  to  each  other  and  had  at 
different  epochs  many  disputes  and  wars. 
In  A.H.  264  appeared  the  sect  of  Karma- 
theans,  whose  lawless  and  fanatical  bands 
devastated  Arabia,  and  even  obtained 
possession  of  the  Holy  City  of  Mecca 
itself. 

The  introduction  of  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy  by  the  Caliph  Mamun  did 
much  to  foster  and  encourage  these  here- 
sies. 

In  the  meantime  the  Shiah  doctrines 
were  making  great  strides  in  Islam,  and, 
on  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Bowai- 
yeh  to  the  Caliphate  of  Baghdad,  were 
publicly  adopted  by  the  princes  of  that 
house,  A.H.  334-437- 

The  Fatemite  Caliphs  having  estab- 
lished their  authority  in  Africa,  openly 
professed  the  doctrines  of  the  Ismailis, 
as  the  Karmatheans  were  now  called,  and 
sent  dais^  or  missionaries,  to  spread  their 
tenets  in  Egypt,  where  they  were  very 
favourably  received.  When,  in  A.H.  358, 
they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  that 
country  and  extended  their  conquests  into 
Syria,  the  numerous  heretical  sects  be- 
fore mentioned  began  fearlessly  to  hold 
up  their  heads  in  Islam,  and  no  doctrine 
was  too  extravagant  or  too  impious  to  find 
believers  and  adherents. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Macrizi,  the 
historian  and  geographer  of  Egypt,  gives 
of  the  state  of  religious  opinion  in  the 
East,  up  to  the  time  immediately  preced- 
ing the  reign  of  El  Hakem.  But  there 
were  other  causes,  which,  in  Syria  espe- 


!  cially,  led  to  the  ready  adoption  even  of 
so  outrageous  a  creed  as  that  which  maae 
a  god  of  one  of  the  maddest  and  most 
fickle  monsters  that  the  world  has  ever 
produced. 

Many  learned  writers  have  attributed 
the  Druse  religion  solely  to  the  teaching 
of  the  mad  Caliph's  emissary  Darzi. 

But  unless  the  paganism  with  which 
the  creed  teems  had  been  already  ripe 
among  the  people  of  Syria,  they  would 
never  have  accepted  so  preposterous  a 
scheme.  The  fact  is  that,  being  hered- 
itary pagans,  that  is  to  say,  Sabeans,  they 
were  glad  of  any  pretext  which  enabled 
them  to  practise  their  rites  in  secret,  and 
they  accepted  Hakem's  monstrous  creed 
as  more  congenial  to  their  heathen  tastes 
;  than  the  stricter  Mohammedan  profession. 
j  The  real  origin  of  a  sect  is  not  always  to 
!  be  found  in  its  historic  beginning  ;  the 
j  nation  is  ripe  for  revolution,  and  the  man 
appears  ;  the  doctrines  are  implanted  al- 
ready in  people's  hearts,  and  the  forms 
are  ready  to  hand  in  the  national  legend- 
ary lore. 

The  Druses  profess  to  recognize  but 
one  God,  exalted  above  all  attributes,  in- 
comprehensible by  sense  and  indefinable 
by  language.  They  believe  that  Pie  has 
manifested  himself  at  various  epochs  un- 
der a  human  form,  and  that  the  last  of 
these  avatars  was  the  Caliph  Hakem,  who 
disappeared  miraculously  in  the  year  411 
A.H.  (a.d.  1021),  and  who  will  once  again 
return  clothed  in  majesty,  to  establish  his 
kingdom  upon  earth.  They  believe, 
moreover,  that  the  universal  intelligence 
is  the  first  of  God's  creatures,  and  the 
agent  and  medium  of  his  creative  power  ; 
this  intelligence  was  incarnate  in  the  per- 
son of  Hamza,  Darzi's  teacher  and  coad- 
jutor in  the  work  of  proselytism. 

They  hold  that  all  souls. are  created  by 
the  Universal  Intelligence,  that  their 
number  is  always  the  same,  and  that  they 
pass  successively  into  different  human 
bodies.  They  are  accused  of  worshipping 
a  small  idol  in  the  form  of  a  calf,  but  this 
figure  is  really  the  symbol  of  the  evil 
principle,  the  rival  and  enemy  of  Hakem, 
the  calf  ''Ejel  being  opposed  by  a  sort  of 
mystic  form  to  the  intelligence  ^Akl.  to 
which  we  have  just  referred.* 

The  exact  correspondence  of  these  te- 
nets with  the  Mahabddian  creed  will  be 
obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader  of 
the  foregoing  pages. 

Another  system  which  has  preserved 

*  See  Besant  and  Palmer's  ♦•Jerusalem,"  p.  106. 
Bentley:  London,  1871. 
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down  to  the  present  day,  in  an  almost 
unbroken  line,  the  primaeval  traditions  of 
the  Aryan  faith,  is  that  of  the  Sufis. 
This  sect  of  Illuminati  appeared  in  El 
Isldm  about  the  second  century  of  the 
Hejrah.  The  origin  of  their  peculiar 
tenets  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
discussion,  both  among  European  and 
Oriental  scholars.  Hitherto,  all  inquiry 
into  their  mystic  doctrines  seems  to  have 
been  a  mere  groping  in  the  dark,  and  no 
eye  has  yet  been  found  keen  enough  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  divine  light  which 
shines  through  them  all.  It  is  in  these 
doctrines,  however,  that  we  would  look 
for  the  vestiges  of  that  primaeval  faith 
which  forms  the  archetype  of  all  Aryan 
religious  ideas. 

Tholuck,  the  great  German  authority 
on  the  suli)ject,  seems  to  have  read  the 
mystic  poems  of  Sufiistic  writers  rather 
superficially,  and  to  have  deduced  from 
them  a  system  of  mysticism  which  he 
calls  Sufiism.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  he  studied  their  tenets  in  the  works 
Vi^hich  teach  the  system  itself,  and  from 
which  the  Sufi  poets  derived  the  ideas 
expanded  and  explained  in  their  verses. 
As  it  is,  he  mistakes  the  details  of  such 
expansion  for  the  principles  of  the  sys- 
tem :  it  is  as  though  a  person  should 
write  an  account  of  the  Christian  religion 
professed  by  the  English  Church  solely 
from  the  deductions  made  from  a  few 
hymns  and  sermons,  without  first  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  gospels  ancl 
the  articles  of  faith. 

Under  the  name  of  Sufiism  we  include 
the  numerous  orders  of  dervishes  which 
are  found  throughout  the  Mohammedan 


world,  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  in- 
timately connected  with  the  system  of 
which  the  Masnavi  of  Moulavi  Jela)  ed 
Din  Rumi  is  the  recognized  and  authori- 
tative exposition. 

According  to  the  Sufis,  God  is  "an 
infinite  and  illimitable  light  ;  "  there  is 
no  single  atom  of  the  material  universe 
which  God  does  not  pervade,  comprise, 
and  comprehend.  God  came  from  inter- 
nal to  external  being,  manifesting  himself 
by  means  of  the  Primal  InteHigence, 
which  He  created  without  any  medium 
whatever,  by  the  sole  utterance  of  the 
word  kim,  "  Be."  This  Primal  Intelli- 
gence is  the  creative  agent  of  God,  and 
from  this  all  intelligences,  souls,  and 
elements  started  into  being. 

The  universe  consists  of  two  worlds, 
the  material  and  perceived,  and  the 
spiritual  and  conceived.  The  first  con- 
sists of  the  throne  of  God,  or  highest 
heaven,  the  seven  inferior  heavens,  the 
firmament,  and  the  stars,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water. 

The  second  is  composed  of  emanations 
from  the  divinity  himself,  and  of  agencies 
which  are  the  intermediate  vehicles  of 
intercourse  between  God  and  man.  They 
are  in  fact  the  presiding  genii,  or  per- 
sonified laws  of  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  production,  for  as  Mohammed 
says  in  one  of  the  Hadi'th,  "  An  angel 
descends  in  every  drop  of  dew."  As 
well  as  the  angels  there  are  evil  genii  and 
devils,  created  of  fire,  of  whom  Iblis  is 
the  head  and  chief. 

The  following  is  the  Sufiistic  scheme 
of  cosmogony :  — 


GOD. 


The  Primal  Intelligence. 

First  Principles. 

I 


The  Four  Elements. 
(The  fourfold  mothers.) 


The  Highest  Heaven. 


The  Seven  Inferior  Heavens, 
The  Stars  and        (The  sevenfold  sires.) 
Firmament. 


The  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdom. 
(The  threefold  offspring.) 


M 


AN. 


The  Primal  Intelligence  has  two  func- 1  that  of  conveying  to  the  world.     These 
tions,  that  of  receiving  from  God,  and  '  two  functions  are'supposed  to  be  typified 
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In  the  prophetic  and  saintly  offices  ;  the 
exponent  of  the  former  is  Mohammed  ; 
the  exponent  of  the  hitter  is  Mchdi,  the 
last  of  the  Imdms,  who  is  yet  to  come. 
Thus,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  exam- 
ining the  Nuseiriyeh  system,  one  single 
intelligence  is  supposed  to  actuate  all 
prophets  and  saints,  past,  present,  and  to 
come ;  and,  'AH  being  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Mohammed,  the  hereditary 
portion  of  the  Divine  essence  rests  with 
the  Imdms  of  his  family.  In  this  we 
have  the  whole  principle  of  Shiah  schisms, 
and  the  reason  which  induced  the  Per- 
sians to  espouse  'Ali's  cause. 

The  entire  universe,  then,  according 
to  the  Sufis,  is  nothing  but  a  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  produced  by  the  agency  of 
an  intelligence  directly  proceeding  from 
Him. 

But  the  object  of  creation  is  that  God 
should  be  known  ;  and  man,  as  the  most 
perfect  entity  of  the  universe,  the  result 
of  the  whole  cosmogony,  is  clearly  the 
proper  instrument  by  which  this  object  is 
to  be  accomplished.  Again,  God  can  only 
be  known  through  intelligence,  and  the 
attainment  of  this  intelligence  is  the 
final  aim  of  man. 

But  as  man  sprung  from  this  intelli- 
gence, and  should  tend  to  the  same, 
man's  existence  is  considered  by  them 
as  a  circle  meeting  in  the  intelligence 
which  reveals  the  Godhead.  This  circle 
is  divided  into  two  arcs,  descent  and  as- 
cent ;  the  former  including  every  stage 
from  the  first  scintillation  from  the  origi- 
nal intelligence  to  the  full  development 
of  man's  reasoning  powers  ;  while  the 
latter  includes  every  stage  from  man's 
first  use  of  reason  for  its  true  purpose  to 
his  final  reabsorption  in  the  deity.  The 
ascent  is  naturally  presented  to  the  Sufiis- 
tic  mind  as  a  journey,  and  it  is  under  this 
metaphor  that  the  Sufi  poets  are  accus- 
tomed to  treat  of  their  mystic  doctrines. 
Man  is  also  described  by  them  as  a  lover, 
always  striving  after  his  beloved,  but  al- 
ways kept  from  the  enjoyment  of  her 
presence  by  a  veil  —  the  veil  of  6ense  — 
which  prevents  him  from  recognizing  the 
true  nature  of  their  relative  positions. 
Another  favourite  metaphor  with  them  is 
wine ;  the  knowledge  of  God  is  com- 
pared to  wine,  but  no  sooner  is  the  wine 
drunk  than  drunkenness  ensues.  The 
sense  is  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment,  and 
the  union  is  complete  between  the  seeker 
and  the  sought.  Maulavi  Rumf  has  in  a 
few  lines  given  the  gist  of  these  specu- 
lations, and  curiously  enough  succeeded 
in  combining   both    metaphors,  while    at 
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the  same  time  he  enunciates  the  esoteric 
doctrine  of  Sufiism,  namely,  that  Exist- 
ence is  Light,  and  that  Light  is  the  mani- 
festation of  God. 

*Tis  we  who  steal  the  sense  of  wine, 
Not  wine  that  robbeth  us  of  wit ; 
Life  is  of  us,  not  we  of  it, 

But  who  shall  such  a  thing  divine  ? 

What  is  our  secret  v^en  'tis  told  ? 

A  loved  one  and  nought  else  beside ; 

A  lover  who  himself  cloth  hide 
The  loved  one  he  would  fain  behold. 

The  loved  one  lives  for  evermore, 

The  lover  dies  a  living  death  ; 

Till  quickened  by  the  loved  one's  breath, 
The  lover  cannot  upward  soar. 

About  us  all  His  sunbeams  play ; 

On  right,  on  left,  below,  above, 

We  revel  in  the  light  of  love, 
Nor  yet  reflect  a  single  ray. 

For  though  the  soul  of  man  they  call 

A  mirror  that  reflected  grace  ; 

A  mirror  with  a  dusty  face 
Reflecteth  not  the  light  at  all. 

We  now  come  to  the  Nuseiriyeh,  an 
exposition  of  whose  rites,  practices,  and 
tenets,  will  at  once  convince  the  reader 
that  we  have  in  this  strange  religion,  not 
only  the  doctrines,  but  the  very  ceremo- 
nies, of  the  ancient  Sabean  faith. 

The  Nuseiriyeh  doctrine,  true  to  its 
origin  and  traditions,  is  of  two  kinds,  ex- 
oteric and  esoteric  ;  the  last  jealously 
guarded  and  taught  only  to  a  few  who 
are  of  riper  years.  The  first  consists  of 
the  undisguised  worship  of  'Ali  ibn  Abi 
Taleb,  the  cousin  and  rightful  successor 
of  Mohammed,  and  the  identification  of 
certain  prominent  personages  in  the 
early  history  of  Islam  with  the  members 
of  a  pantheon  selected  from  the  various 
forms  of  religion,  heathen  and  Christian, 
which  have  at  different  times  been  dom- 
inant in  the  East.  The  esoteric  doctrine 
is  the  exposition  of  the  symbolic  charac- 
ter of  the  creed,  the  revival  of  the  old 
but  unforgotten  formulae  which  teach 
that  the  persons  worshipped  are  but  the 
types  and  symbols  of  the  heavenly  hosts  ; 
and  that  these  again,  are  but  manifesta- 
tions of.  the  all-pervading  element  of 
Light,  which  is  but  an  expression  for  the 
first  conceived  cause,  or  God. 

The  Nuseiriyeh  worship  a  mystic 
triad,  consisting  of  and  represented  by 
'Ali,  Mohammed,  and  Selmdn  el  Farsi. 
These  are  alluded  to  by  the  mystic  word 
'A mas,  composed  of  three  initial  lettei'S 
of  their  names  ;  'Ali  being,  nioreover, 
called  the  A/aud,  or  "  meaning,"  the  ob- 
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ject  implied  in  all  their  teaching  ;  Mo- 
hammed the  Chamberlain  ;  and  Selmdn 
el  Farsi  the  door.  To  understand  these, 
we  must  remember  that  Eastern  Sov- 
ereigns are  never  approached  except 
through  the  mediation  of  their  chamber- 
lains, and  that  the  three  offices,  bcfr- 
rowed  doubtless  from  Christian  doctrines, 
will  therefore  correspond  to  these  of  the 
Holy  Trinity — the  King  of  Kings,  the 
Mediator,  and  the  Door  of  Grace.  From 
this  triad  proceed  five  other  persons,  who 
are  called  Aitd/n,  or  Monads,  and  whose 
function  is  that  of  creation  and  order  ;  of 
these  Mikdad  is  the  controller  of  thunder, 
lightning,  and  earthquakes  ;  Abu  '1  Durr 
of  the  orbit  of  the  stars  ;  Abu  Abdal- 
lah  ibn  Rawvvdheh  of  the  winds ; 
and  to  him  also  is  assigned  the  task 
of  receiving  the  souls  of  the  dying, 
in  which  respect  he  is  identical  with  Az- 
rail,  the  Mohammedan  angel  of  death  ; 
Othman  is  lord  of  the  human  body,  its 
functions,  humours,  and  diseases  ;  while 
to  Cambar  is  committed  the  office  of  in- 
troducing new-born  souls  into  the  world. 

The  identity  of  these  five  persons  with 
the  five  planets  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  the  correspondence  of  their  functions 
with  those  of  the  heathen  deities  whose 
names  the  planets  bear,  are  at  once  ob- 
vious ;  the  names,  however,  are  those  of 
men  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  early  history  of  Isldm. 

The  Nuseiriyeh  hold  the  doctrine  of  a 
fall,  and  believe  that  before  the  creation 
of  the  world  they  existed  as  shining 
lights  and  brilliant  stars,  neither  eating 
nor  drinking,  but  passing  their  whole 
time  in  contemplation  of  'Ali  ibn  Abi 
Talib,  in  which  condition  they  remained 
for  7,077  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  they  began  to  imagine  that  there 
were  no  nobler  beings  than  themselves 
in  creation,  and  this  piece  of  pride  was 
the  first  fault  of  which  they  were  guilty  ; 
whereupon  the  Supreme  Being  created 
for  them  his  chamberlain,  who  veiled  him 
from  their  sight  for  7,077  years.  Then 
'Ali  appeared  to  them,  and  demanded, 
"  Am  I  not  your  Lord  ? "  to  which  they 
replied,  "Yea;"  but,  in  imagining  him 
to  be  like  themselves,  and  that  they  had 
seen  him  in  all  his  fulness,  they  com- 
mitted another  sin,  for  which  they  were 
compelled  to  revolve  round  the  veil  for 
another  7,077  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  'Ali  again  appeared  to  them,  in  the 
form  of  an  aged  man,  with  white  hair  and 
beard,  and  asked  them,  "  Who  am  I  ?  " 
and  they  answered,  "We  know  not," 
He  next  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  youth, 


with  an  angry  aspect  riding  upon  a  lion  ; 
and  again  in  that  of  a  little  child  ;  but 
each  time  that  he  asked  them,  "Am  I 
not  your  Lord  ? "  they  were  perplexed, 
and  knew  not  what  to  answer.  Then  he 
created  out  of  their  doubt  and  perplexity 
the  earth  ;  saying,  "  This  shall  be  your 
abode,  get  ye  down  thereto  ;  but  whoso- 
ever of  you  shall  hereafter  acknowledge 
me  and  my  Door,  and  my  Chamberlain, 
him  I  will  cause  to  return  hither  ;  but 
whoso  rebelleth  against  me,  out  of  his  re- 
bellion I  will  create  an  antagonism  which 
shall  withstand  him  ;  and  whoso  denyeth 
me,  I  will  clothe  him  in  the  garb  of  de- 
graded transmigration."  Thereupon  they 
pleaded  piteously  for  a  remittal  of  the 
sentence,  but  'Ali  answered  them,  "  Nay ; 
for  ye  have  rebelled  against  me  :  but  if 
ye  had  said,  when  ■!  questioned  you, 
'  Lord,  we  have  no  knowledge  but  that 
which  thou  hast  given  us,'  I  would  have 
pardoned  you." 

From  the  ingratitude  and  rebellion  of 
these  primaeval  souls,  say  the  Nuseiriyeh, 
the  evil  spirits  and  devils  were  created  ; 
and  out  of  the  sins  of  the  devils,  woman 
was  called  into  being.  For  this  reason 
their  women  are  nevdr  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  knowledge  and  rites  of  their 
religion. 

After  their  descent  upon  the  earth, 
'Ali  appeared  to  them  again,  sometimes 
once  in  each  of  the  seven  cycles  into 
which  they  divide  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  each  of  these  cycles,  the  Trinity  was 
manifested  in  the  persons  of  certain  prom- 
inent historical  characters  of  the  age,  and 
e^ich  avatar  w^s  accompanied  by  a  sim- 
ilar incarnation  of  the  Antagonistic  or 
Evil  principle.  This  devil  of  the  Nusei- 
riyeh is  always  represented  as  a  triune 
being;  and,  carrying  out  the  principle  of 
affiliating  their  religious  system  upon  the 
history  of  Mohammedanism,  they  have 
made  the  immediate  opponents  of  'All 
represent  the  personification  of  Evil,  as 
he  himself  and  his  immediate  supporters 
are  the  personification  of  Good. 

Thus  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman 
(called  respectively  the  ist,  2nd,  and 
3rd  Antagonism)  are  considered  by  the 
Nuseiriyeh  as  the  conjunct  incarnation 
of  Satan. 

The  seven  cyclical  manifestations  were 
followed  by  seven  others, —  incarnations 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  human  form,  of 
which  the  last  was  'Ali  ibn  Abi  Talib, 
the  name  under  which  he  is  worshipped 
by  the  Nuseiriyeh  ;  in  fact,  nearly  every 
prophet,  and  even  every  striking  event 
'  mentioned  in  sacred  or  profane  history, 
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is  explained  as  a  manifestation  of  the  tri- 
une 'Amas. 

Besides  these  avatars,  'Ali  is  said  to 
have  assumed  at  various  times  the  forms 
of  lower  animals.  Of  these  tlie  first  was 
the  dog  of  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus, 
whose  story  is  told  in  the  Koran,  and 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  turned  into 
a  man,  and  is  revered  for  his  faithful  at- 
tachment to  his  master.  The  Nuseiriyeh 
say  that,  when  the  seven  youths  fled 
from  the  persecution  of  Decius,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  cave  where  they  were 
miraculouslv  preserved  for  many  years, 
*Ali  appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  a 
dog,  in  order  to  try  their  faith  ;  and,  find- 
ing them  not  wanting,  restored  them  to 
the  sky,  where  they  now  exist  as  shining 
stars.  The  second  was  the  miraculous 
cow  which  enabled  Moses  to  determine 
the  guilty  persons  in  a  case  of  homicide. 
The  legend,  as  told  in  the  Commentaries 
upon  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  Koran  (where 
it  is  only  slightly  mentioned),  is  that  a 
certain  young  man,  of  exemplary  piety 
and  filial  affection,  was  sent  by  his  mother 
to  dispose  of  a  cow  which  his  father  had 
bequeathed  to  him  ;  on  his  way  to  the 
market  he  was  met  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
who  tested  his  probity  by  offering  him  a 
much  larger  sum  than  he  had  demanded, 
on  condition  of  his  concealing  the  amount 
from  his  mother  ;  and,  the  young  man 
having  resisted  the  temptation,  the  angel 
bade  him  reserve  the  cow  until  Moses 
should  ask  for  it,  and  sell  it  to  no  one 
else.  A  case  of  murder  occurred  soon 
afterwards  among  the  Israelites,  and  the 
evidence  for  and  against  the  accused  was 
so  conflicting  that  Moses  was  unable  to 
decide  upon  it,  until  it  was  revealed  to 
him  that,  if  a  cow  of  a  certain  description 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  dead  man  smitten 
with  its  tail,  the  corpse  would  revive  for 
a  few  moments  and  point  out  his  murder- 
er. No  cow  could  be  found  answering  to 
the  required  description  except  that  of 
the  pious  young  man,  who  was  thus  en- 
abled to  sell  it  for  a  price  sufficiently 
large  to  enrich  him  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  event  turned  out  as  had 
been  predicted  ;  the  corpse  revived,  and 
the  real  murderers  were-  duly  punished. 
The  third  manifestation, was  the  camel  of 
Nebi  Sdleh.  This  again  is  Kordnic 
legend.  Sdleh  was  a  prophet  sent  to 
Thamud,  a  certain  ancient  Arabic  tribe, 
who,  however,  rejected  his  mission,  and 
demanded  a  sign  from  heaven.  The 
prophet  smote  the  rock,  and  there  issued 
from  it  a  camel,  which  immediately 
brought  forth  a  foal,  and  the  people  were 


told  that  as  long  as  the  beast  remained 
amongst  them  unharmed  they  would  be 
prosperous,  but  that,  if  any  evil  befel  her, 
they  would  surely  be  punished.  Disre- 
garding the  warning,  they  mocked  the 
prophet,  and  slaughtered  the  camel  and 
her  foal,  whereupon  they  were  overtaken 
by  so  awful  a  voice  of  thunder  from  heav- 
en that  they  all  perished  with  the  shock  ; 
Nebi  Saleh  alone  escaping  alive. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  stories, 
divine  honours  are  paid  by  the  Nuseiriyeh 
to  the  dog,  the  cow,  and  the  camel,  which 
they  believe  to  have  been  incarnations  of 
'Ali. 

They  believe  also  in  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  of  souls,  dividing  metem- 
psychosis into  seven  classes,  each  of 
which  has  numerous  subdivisions  ;  ac- 
cording to  them,  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  seven  doors  of  hell,  described  in  the 
Koran,  chap.  8,  "  hell  has  seven  doors, 
and  every  door  its  divisions." 

The  souls  of  the  good  and  learned 
Mohammedans  will  after  death  enter  into 
the  bodies  of  asses,  those  of  Christians 
into  pigs,  and  of  Jews  into  apes  ;  as  for 
their  own  sect,  the  wicked  will  become 
cattle  and  serve  for  food  ;  the  initiated 
who  have  given  way  to  religious  doubts 
will  be  changed  into  apes  ;  and  the  indif- 
ferent, that  is,  those  who  are  neither 
quite  good  nor  altogether  bad,  will  again 
become  men,  but  will  be  born  in  a  strange 
sect  and  people. 

If  any  one  desires  to  be  affiliated  into 
the  Nuseiriyeh  sect,  they  believe  that  he 
was  one  of  them  in  a  previous  state  of 
existence,  but  that  in  punishment  for 
some  sin  committed  in  his  former  life  he 
has  been  brought  into  the  world  amongst 
unbelievers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
of  their  number  forsake  their  religion  for 
another,  they  attribute  it  to  a  laxity  in  the 
social  relations  between  the  apostate's 
mother  and  some  member  of  the  sect 
whose  tenets  he  has  adopted.  When  a 
man  wishes  to  leave  the  seG,.t,  they  pur- 
chase from  him  the  spiritual  benefit  that 
is  supposed  to  accrue  from  any  prayers 
or  sacrifices  which  he  may  previously 
have  offered. 

At  one  time  the  Nuseiriyeh  in  Syria 
would  admit  no  proselytes  but  such  as 
came  from  Persia,  either  because  of  the 
particular  devotion  paid  by  the  Shiahs  of 
that  country  to  the  memory  of  'Ali,  or,  more 
probably,  from  some  traditional  sympathy 
with  a  nation  whose  tendencies  are,  like 
their  own,  —  entirely  Sabean.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  the  preceding  sketch  of  their 
tenets,  that  the  religion  professed  by  the 
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great  mass  of  the  Nuseiriyeh  is  a  mere 
melange  of  dogmas  and  superstitions, 
borrowed  from  the  various  creeds  which 
have  at  different  times  been  dominant  in 
the  country,  and  serving  as  a  cloak  for 
the  more  esoteric  doctrine,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  degenerate  and 
idolatrous  phase  of  Sabeanism. 

The  following  is  the  explanation  given 
by  the  Illuminati  amongst  them,  and  is 
not  communicated  to  the  members  of  the 
sect  until  some  years  of  probation  have 
elapsed  since  their  first  initiation  :  — 

By  *Ali  ibn  Abi  Talib  is  meant  the  sky, 
which  is  the  real  heaven,  only  darkly  hinted  at 
in  the  materialistic  description  of  Paradise,  as 
given  in  the  Koran,  wherein  it  is  said  that 
"beneath  it  rivers  flow." 

The  rivers  here  spoken  of  are  :  ist.  The 
river  of  Wine,  whereby  is  typified  the  Holy 
Name,  or  Mohammed,  to  whom  the  sky  ap- 
pears red.  2nd.  The  river  of  Milk,  signifying 
the  sight  of  the  door,  that  is  of  Selman  el 
Farsi,  who  beholds  the  sky  white.  3rd.  The 
river  of  Honey,  referring  to  the  angelic  vision, 
for  the  angels  behold  the  sky  yellow  ;  now  the 
angels  are  the  stars.  4th.  The  river  of  Water, 
which  is  mortal  sight,  looking  upon  the  sky  as 
blue. 

We,  when  we  have  put  off  our  mortal  garb, 
shall  be  lifted  up  amongst  that  glorious  band 
of  stars  which  form  the  milky  way,  and  then 
we  shall  behold  the  sky  yellow ;  but,  if  we 
leave  ourselves  a  prey  to  doubt  and  unbelief, 
we  shall  again  be  imprisoned  in  fleshly  abodes, 
and  descend  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of 
transmigration. 

Our  Lord  Mohammed  is  the  Sun,  and  every 
prophet  that  has  appeared  in  the  world  is  but 
an  incarnation  of  this  celestial  orb.  Our  Lord, 
Selman  el  Farsi,  is  the  Moon. 

Those  whom  men  call  the  companions  of 
Mohammed  here  on  earth  are  angels  who  ex- 
isted before  the  creation  of  the  world;  they  are 
the  five  planets.  Mikdad  is  the  planet  Saturn, 
whose  heavenly  name  is  Michael ;  he  is  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  Abu  Durr  is  the  planet 
Jupiter,  whom  the  heavenly  host  call  Israfil. 
Abu  Abdullah  ibn  Rawwahah  el  Ansari  is  the 
planet  Mars ;  his  name  on  high  is  Azrail,  and 
men  call  him  the  Angel  of  Death.  Whenever 
this  planet  sets,  or  is  obscured,  you  may  know 
that.  Azrail  has  descended  upon  earth  to 
catch  a  parting  soul.  Othman  ibn  Madh'u  en 
Ndjashi  is  the  planet  Venus,  whom  the  angels 
call  Dardiyael.  Camber  ibn  Kadan  is  Mer- 
cury, which  in  heaven  is  called  Salsiyael.  The 
lo.ver  grade  of  celestial  beings  comprehends 
the  souls  of  those  who  have  been  released 
from  the  torments  of  the  flesh,  and  regained 
their  place  amongst  the  stars  by  confessing 
their  faith  in  the  Trinity,  that  is,  in  'Amas, 
that  is,  in  the  sky,  the  sun,  and  the  moon ;  and 
their  belief  in  the  manifestations  of  the  Triune 
in  all  his  auatars,  from  the  first  cycle  to  the 
person  of  *Ali  ibn  Abi  Talib. 
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The  Nuseiriyeh  are  divided  into  several 
sects,  the  main  difference  between  them 
consisting  in  their  method  of  interpret- 
ing the  esoteric  doctrine  ;  each  adopting 
a  different  theory  with  regard  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  most 
numerous  and  orthodox  sect  is  that  of 
the  Shemdliyeh,  or  "  Northerners,"  who 
regard  the  sky  as  the  first  person  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  true  object  of  adoration. 
It  is  from  their  articles  of  faith  that  we 
have  taken  the  esoteric  explanation  above 
given.  In  support  of  their  doctrine  they 
appeal  to  the  description  given,  both  in 
the  Koran  and  in  their  own  scriptures,  of 
their  Deity,  who  is  repeatedly  spoken  of 
as  "  Infinite,  Illimitable,  and  Incompre- 
hensible." This,  they  say,  applies  exact- 
ly to  the  sky,  but  cannot  be  predicted  of 
any  other  entity,  real  or  imaginary  ;  sim- 
ilarly, they  quote  the  passage  of  the 
Kordn  (Chap.  ii.  6,109):  "Wherever  ye 
turn  yourselves,  the  face  of  God  is  there, 
for  God  is  spacious  and  wise,"  interpret- 
ing literally  the  word  wasinn  spacious, 
which  in  Lane's  version  is  rendered  om- 
nipresent, in  accordance  with  the  Moham- 
medan Exegesis.  The  Koran  is  made  also 
to  prove  the  divinity  of  'Ali.  In  Chap.  36 
v.  81  it  says  :  "  Is  not  he  who  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  able  to  create  the 
like  thereof  ?  "  The  preposition  '■Ala, 
with  which  the  verb  cadir,  "  able,"  is 
construed,  the  Nuseiriyeh  say,  is  a  cor- 
ruption introduced  by  Omar  into  the  text, 
which  instead  of  ^^fathah "  should  be 
read  with  ^kesra,  which  would  make  it 
'Ali  ;  the  translation  in  that  case  is  made 
out  to  be  "  Is  not  'Ali,  who  created 
the  heavens  and  earth,  able  to  create  the 
like  thereof  ?  " 

Truly  Nuseiriyeh  orthodoxy  can  place 
itself  right  royally  above  the  grammarians. 

The  next  most  important  sect  is  that  of 
the  Kelaziyeh  (so  called  from  their foudner. 
Sheikh  Mohammed  ibn  Kelazu),  who  wor- 
ship the  moon.  They,  however,  consider 
the  three  persons  of  their  Trinity  as  coex- 
istent and  co-equal  ;  and  their  doctrine  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  the  simple  wor- 
ship of  light,  as  they  believe  it  is  one  and 
the  same  power  which  appears  in  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  The  reason  assigned 
by  them  for  according  the  chief  adora- 
tion to  the  moon,  is  that  the  Deity 
created  it  as  a  dweUing-place  for  himself  ; 
and  their  traditions  say  that  the  black 
spot  visible  in  the  centre  of  the  disc, 
when  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  is  'Ali  ibn 
Abi  Talib  himself,  crowned  and  seated 
on  his  throne.  Our  own  children's  fable 
of  the  Man  in  the   Moon  may  be   traced 
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to  a  similar  superstition.  If  by  reason 
of  clouds  or  mi'-.t  neilher  the  sun  nor  the 
moon  can  be  seen  at  the  time  of  prayer, 
the  Kelazfyeh  place  a  silver  coin  in  their 
hands,  and  dieect  their  prayers  towards 
that.  A  similar  relic  of  Sabean  symbol- 
ism is  found  amongst  the  Metawileh,  a 
Shiah  sect  of  Mohammedans  in  Syria. 
These,  at  the  time  of  prayer,  place  in  the 
ground  a  little  disc  made  of  earth  taken 
from  the  tomb  of  Hasan  and  Husein  at 
KerbeM  which  they  touch  with  their 
foreheads  during  their  prostrations. 

The  other  sects  are  Sun-worshippers, 
Worshippers  of  the  Shafk  or  red  glow  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  and  Air-worshippers. 
These  again  differ  from  the  Shemdliyeh 
only  in  taking  each  of  these  phenomena 
respectively  as  their  symbol  of  the  Deity, 
the  teaching  and  profession  of  all  the 
sects  being  virtually  the  same.  The  Air- 
worshippers,  however,  seem  to  owe  their 
origin  to  a  misconception,  for  like  most 
Eastern  sects  the  Nuseiriyeh  have  bor- 
rowed the  idea  of  God  expressed  in  the 
Holy  name  of  Jehovah,  signifying  that 
which  h,  z>.,  the  only  real  existence  ; 
this  in  Arabic  becomes  Hiiwa,  "■  He  is," 
a  favourite  Mohammedan  form  of  invo- 
cation which  this  branch  of  the  Nusei- 
riyeh have  distorted  into  the  word  Hawa^ 
"air."  These  divisions  are  very  inter- 
esting, preserving  as  they  do  traces  of 
the  various  historical  phases  through 
which  Sabeanism  has  passed.  In  the 
doctrines  of  the  Shemdliyeh,  the  worship 
of  the  sky,  we  may  recognize  that  ancient 
creed,  the  supplanting  of  which  by  sun- 
worship  is  vaguely  hinted  at  in  the  Greek 
myth  of  Zeus  supplanting  Ouranos.  In 
the  sun-worshippers  we  see  the  next 
phase,  which  appeared  in  the  cults  of 
Baal,  Helios,  Jupiter,  &c.  ;  and  in  the 
Kelaziyeh,  or  moon-worshippers,  we  have 
the  most  popular  worship  of  all,  that  of 
the  Phoenician  Ashtaroth,  the  Arab  'Oz- 
za,  and  the  Cyprian  Venus.  Curiously 
enough,  this  sect  still  preserves  a  trace 
of  the  licentious  rites  which  seem  to  have 
been  inseparable  from  the  later  wor- 
ship of  Venus  —  we  allude  to  the  custom 
prevalent  among  the  higher  orders  of 
their  priesthood,  when  visited  by  another 
of  the  same  rank,  of  the  host  presenting 
his  own  wife  to  his  guest.  This  is  called 
the  "just  right  and  duty,"  and  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  numerous  disparaging 
stories  circulated  respecting  the  Nusei- 
riyeh by  the  Syrian  peasantry,  who  do 
not  scruple  to  accuse  them  of  the  gross- 
est form  of  Venus-worship.  In  the 
earlier  forms  of  this  worship  there  would 


seem  to  have  been   nothing  obscene   or 
licentious  ;  the   most  ancient  temples  of 
Venus  recently  excavated  at   Cyprus    do 
not  contain  a  single  indelicate  statue  or 
representation.     Another  point  which  the 
Nuseiriyeh  have  in  common  with  the  an- 
cient pagans   is    their   intense  objection 
to  imparting  their  doctrines  to    the  pro- 
fane, no  sin  being  so  great  in  their  eyes 
as  to  di-vulge  the  secrets  of  their  religion. 
They  accordingly  conform  outwardly    to 
the  religion  of  their  neighbours,  even  at- 
tending the  Mohammedan  mosques,  and 
making    a    pretence     of     following    the 
prayers,    while    in    reality    they    occupy 
themselves  on    such  an   occasion  by  se- 
cretly repeating  a  set  formula  of  curses 
upon    Abu    Bekr,    Othman,    Mo'dwiyeh, 
and  the  other  opponents  of  'Ali  ibn  Abi 
Talib.     They   have   a  proverb  justifying 
their  duplicity.     "The  Nuseiriyeh,"    say 
they,    "are    the  body    of   mankind,    and 
other  sects  the  clothing.     It  matters  not, 
then,  what  clothing   a   man    wears,    and 
none    but  an    idiot    would    walk    naked 
about    the    street."     The    pilgrimage    to 
Mecca  and  the  Fast  of  Ramadhan,  how- 
ever,  they  do    not    observe,    explaining 
away  as  allegorical  the  passages  in  which 
the    Kordn   commands   them    so    to    do. 
The  pilgrimage  to  Mohammed's  tomb   at 
Madinah  they  consider  as  a  positive  sin, 
believing  that  none  of  the  prophets  who 
have  at  any  time  appeared  on  earth   oc- 
cupied real  human  forms,  but  only  eidola^ 
and  could  not,  therefore,  die  or  be  buried. 
It  is  with  them  the  worst  form  of  heresy 
to  assert  that  any  prophet,  at  any   time, 
ate,    drank,    or    married.     Exemplifying 
the    universal  truth   of  the   fable    of  the  ' 
pot  and   kettle,    the    Nuseiriyeh    lament 
over  their  Mohammedan  neighbours  as  a 
pagan  and  idolatrous  race. 

In  their  rites  and  ceremonies  they 
make  use  of  hymns,  sacrifices,  and  liba- 
tions of  wine.  To  describe  these  in  de- 
tail would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article, 
but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  proceedings 
which  take  place  on  their  great  festival 
may  prove  not  uninteresting.  The  feast 
has  its  origin  in  a  Mohammedan  tradi- 
tion, rejected,  however,  by  the  Sunni 
sect,  as,  if  authentic,  it  would  entirely 
confirm  the  claim  of  'Ali  and  his  family 
to  be  the  successors  of  the  Prophet,  and 
would  establish  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Shiah  faith. 

When  the  day  arrives  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival,  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  assemble  at  the  house  of 
the  person  who  is  about  to  give  the  feast, 
and  who  (as  among  the   ancient  Greeks 
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and  Romans)  is  generally  some  one  of 
wealth  or  high  social  standing  who  de- 
sires by  this  means  to  win  the  favour  of 
his  meaner  co-religionists.  The  Imam, 
or  high  priest,  then  takes  his  seat  in  the 
midst,  and  has  placed  before  him  a  white 
cloth,  containing  a  kind  of  spice  called 
mahleb,  camphor,  and  some  sprigs  of 
olive  or  fragrant  herb.  Two  other  offi- 
cers, called  Nakibs,  then  take  their  seats 
on  either  side  of  him,  while  other  attend- 
ants bring  him  a  vessel  filled  with  wine, 
and  the  master  of  the  house,  after  ap- 
pointing a  third  person  to  minister  to 
them,  kisses  their  hands  severally,  and 
standing  in  a  respectful  attitude  before 
them,  asks  permission  to  provide  the 
requisite  materials  for  the  ceremony. 

The  Imam  then,  after  prostrating  him- 
self and  kissing  the  ground,  commences 
by  uttering  a  short  invocation  to  certain 
mystic  personages,  and  distributing  the 
sprigs  amongst  the  congregation,  who 
rub  them  in  their  hands  and  place  them 
solemnly  to  their  noses  to  inhale  their 
fragrance. 

This  ceremony  is  called  the  Consecra- 
tion of  the  Fragrant  Herbs,  and  is  un- 
questionably the  same  as  that  which  Eze- 
kiel  (chap.  viii.  v.  17)  describes  when  con- 
demning the  idolatrous  practices  of  the 
Jews.  "  Is  it  a  light  thing  that  they  com- 
mit the  abominations  which  they  commit 
here  ?  For  they  have  filled  the  land  with 
violence,  and  have  returned  to  provoke 
me  to  anger  ;  and  lo,  they  put  the  bra?ich 
to  the  nose.* 

The  mention  immediately  before  of 
women  weeping  for  Tammuz  (the  vSyrian 
Adonis),  and  of  five-and-twenty  men  with 
their  backs  towards  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord  and  their  faces  to  the  East,  renders 
it  clear  that  the  prophet  is  alluding  to 
the  particular  form  of  idolatry  prevalent 
in  Syria,  and  borrowed  thence  by  the 
Jews  ;  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
the  religion  of  the  Nuseiriyeh  is  the  lin- 
eal descendant  of  that  Syrian  sun  wor- 
ship. 

The  priest  next  takes  a  basin  of  water, 
throws  the  camphor  and  fftahleb  into  it, 
and  after  a  long  exhortation  to  the  mul- 
titude to  preserve  a  solemn  demeanour 
and  silence  during  the  progress  of  the 
rites,  explains  that  the  "mixture   of   the 


*  In  this  ceremony  we  can  easily  recognize  the  use  of 
a  bundle  of  twigs  {bersom),  and  the  rite  of  expressing 
and  drinking  the  intoxicating  juice  of  the  Soma  plant, 
which  is  common  to  the  Izeshne  sacrifice  of  the  Parsees, 
and  to  the  Soma  sacrifices  of  the  Brahmins.  It  forms 
an  important  link  between  the  religions  of  India,  Persia, 
aad  Syria,  and  proves  the  common  Aryan  origin  of  all. 
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perfume  is  a  type  of  the  all-pervading  e 
sence  of  'Ali,"  and  pours  a  spoonfu: 
upon  his  own  hands,  passing  on  the 
basin  to  his  assistant,  who  distributes  a 
spoonful  to  each  one  present,  chanting  as 
he  does  so  the  words  God  has  said: 
"  Do  not  the  unbelievers  see  that  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  narrow,  but 
we  have  widened  them  ;  and  we  have 
given  to  all  things  life  from  water,  yet 
will  they  not  believe.  Glory  be  to  him 
who  brings  the  dead  to  life  by  the  power 
of  our  Lord  'Ali.  God  is  Great !  God  is 
Great  !     God  is  Great  !  " 

This  part  of  the  proceedings  is  called 
the  Consecration  of  the  Perfume. 

Live  embers  are  then  brought  in  in  a 
censer,  and  a  similar  ceremony  takes 
place,  called  the  Consecration  of  Incense, 
the  Imd.m  passing  round  the  assembly  in 
the  manner  of  the  Greek  priest,  and  the 
persons  incensed  repeating  after  him  an 
invocation  to  Mohammed  and  certain 
members  of  his  family. 

Another  officer,  called  the  Nakib  or 
warden,  then  takes  a  wine-cup  in  his 
hand,  and,  standing  up,  utters  another 
long  invocation  purporting  to  be  the  Izan, 
or  Proclamation  to  the  invisible  world  of 
the  Nature  and  Godhead  of  'Ali.  This  is 
called  the  Ceremony  of  Proclamation. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the 
Imam  takes  the  bowl  of  wine,  and,  fill- 
ing two  cups  from  it,  hands  them  to  his 
two  assessors,  all  repeating  as  they  taste 
it  a  confession  of  faith  in  the  Nuseiri 
Trinity.  On  handing  the  cup,  the  Imdm 
says  :  — 

Take,  oh  my  brother,  this  cup  in  thy  right 
hand,  and  ask  for  grace  of  thy  Lord  "  *Ali  ibn 
Abi  Talib,  that  he  may  counsel  and  assist 
thee  :  "  and  the  recipient  says,  "  Give,  oh  my 
brother,  that  which  thou  hast  in  thy  right 
hand,  and  ask  grace  of  thy  Lord  and  Creator, 
who  will  assist  thee  in  thy  spiritual  affairs. 
God  grant  that  this  may  bring  forth  fruit  to 
the  honour  of  Mohammed  and  his  people." 

They  then  kiss  each  other's  hands,  and 
the  Nakib  standing  up,  with  his  right 
hand  placed  upon  his  breast,  repeats  a 
kind  of  deprecatory  prayer  in  case  of  his 
neglecting  any  part  of  his  ceremonial 
duties  ;  after  which  they  resume  their 
seats,  and  the  Imdm,  having  again  pros- 
trated himself,  kisses  the  ground  and 
says :  — 

Imdm :  God  make  your  evening  happy,  oh 
my  brethren,  and  your  mornings  pleasing  to 

I  him.  Oh  ye  faithful  ones,  do  ye  accept  me  as 
your  servant  this  holy  day,  making  feast  at  the 

1  expense  of  such  an  one  ?    God  bless  him. 
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All  (kissing  the  ground) :  We  do  accept  you, 
oh  Lord  and  Sheikh. 

Imcvn  :  Our  Lord  Jafir  es  Sadik  has  said 
that  at  the  times  of  prayer  all  other  transac- 
tions should  be  suspended,  and  that  fragrant 
odours,  silence,  and  attention  alone  are  lawful. 
Know,  oh  my  brethren,  that  whoso  hath  on  a 
black  turban,  a  two-edged  blade  upon  his 
loins,  or  a  thimble  upon  his  finger,  his  prayers 
will  not  be  heard.  There  is  no  greater  sin 
than  to  step  upon  the  fragrant  herbs  ;  I  have 
warned  you,  do  ye  look  to  it.  (Here  he  again 
kisses  the  ground  and  says)  This  my  submis- 
sion to  God  and  to  you  all. 

All  (kissing  the  ground  in  like  manner  and 
placing  their  hands  upon  their  heads)  :  Ren- 
der thy  submission  to  God,  oh  Sheikh  and 
Lord.  , 

The  Imam  then  recites  a  long  formula, 
entitled  "The  Quittance,"  in  which  he 
curses  all  persons  traditionally  or  histori- 
cally hostile  to  'AH  and  to  the  Nuseiri 
faith,  wiping  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
and  calling  upon  all  present  to  curse  and 
renounce  the  individuals  he  has  men- 
tioned. After  this  he  repeats  the  Fati- 
hah,  or  opening  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
and  several  other  passages,  concluding 
with  a  long  discourse  upon  the  attributes 
of  'Ali. 

Lastly  comes  the  Consecration  of  Com- 
pletion, which  consists  of  prayers  and 
prostrations  similar  to  those  already  de- 
scribed, with  the  addition  of  the  chanting 
of  hymns.  These  being  concluded,  a 
sheep  —  which  has  been  in  the  mean- 
while killed  and.  dressed  outside  —  is 
brought  in,  blessed  by  the  Imam,  and  set 
before  the  assembled  company,  who  par- 
take of  the  food  and  separate.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  festival^  some  offertory 
sentences  are  read,  during  which  the 
master  of  the  house  distributes  alms  to 
the  priests  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
ceremony. 

In  the  towns,  these  feasts  are  chiefly 
held  after  dark,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pry- 
ing eyes  of  the  profane  ;  but  the  country 
people  have  no  such  scruples,  and  cele- 
brate them  in  open  daylight.  Prayers 
and  sacrifices  are  offered  at  the  tombs  of 
their  deceased  sheikhs  and  elders,  who 
they  believe  to  be  raised  amongst  the 
stars  to  the  office  of  mediators  and  inter- 
cessors ;  a  falling  star  is  believed  to  be 
the  soul  of  one  of  them  revisiting  his 
burial-place. 

The  use  of  wine  plays  an  important 
part  in  all  the  Nusciriyeh  ceremonies,  it 
being  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  sun, 
from  its  brightness  and  reviving  quali- 
ties. This  is  probal)ly  the  secret  of  the 
invariable  employment  of  libations  of  wine 


in  all  pagan  rites,  and  even  amongst  our- 
selves the  notion  still  lingers  in  the  so- 
cial practice  of  passing  the  bottle  as  the 
sun  goes  round.  The  use  of  tobacco, 
tomatoes,  and  certain  other  vegetables, 
and  the  wearing  of  any  clothing  of  a  red 
colour,  are  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
Nuseiriyeh  ;  the  reasons  assigned  for  the 
restriction  are,  however,  too  disgusting 
to  be  mentioned. 

Their  scriptures  consist  of  certain  mys- 
tical hymns  and  poems,  and  a  work  en- 
titled Kitdb  el  Majinu\  "  the  book  of 
compilation,"  to  which  they  refer  for  all 
their  doctrines  and  practices.  It  is  com- 
posed of  seventeen  short  chapters,  made 
up  of  passages  of  the  Koran,  interspersed 
with  blasphemous  invocations  to  'Ali, 
and  clumsily  concealed  allusions  to  their 
esoteric  worship  of  the  hosts  of  heaven. 
In  this  book  prayers  are  personified,  anfl 
spoken  of  as  actually  living  and  existing 
mediators.  It  was  composed  by  Husein 
ibn  Hamdan  el  Khasibi,  who,  after  Mo- 
hammed ibn  Nuseiri,  the  founder  of  the 
sect,  is  considered  as  the  greatest  of  their 
sheikhs  and  teachers.  He  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  book  of  poems  in  great  repute 
among  the  Nuseiriyeh,  and  in  one  of  his 
verses  he  vents  his  ill  humour  in  no 
measured  terms  against  the  people  of 
Damascus,  where  his  dogmas  appear  to 
have  met  with  anything  but  a  favourable 
reception.  From  Damascus  he  removefl 
to  Bagdad,  and  endeavoured  to  propaga'te 
his  tenets  in  that  city,  but  was  promptly 
repressed  by  the  governor,  and  thrown 
into  prison  on  the  double  charge  of  blas- 
phemy and  sedition.  Finding  means  to 
escape,  he  rejoined  his  followers  in  Syria, 
and  gave  out  that  he  had  been  miracu- 
lously released  by  the  Messiah  himself, 
on  whose  alleged  authority  he  claimed  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  Mohammed  and  of 
his  immediate  descendants.  He  taught 
that  Adam,  Enoch,  Cainan,  Mahaleel, 
Jared,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Lamech,  Noah, 
Shem,  Arphaxad,  Jareb,  Hud,  Saleh,  Lok- 
man  (the  Eastern  ^Esop),  Lot,  Abraham, 
Ishmael,  Isaac,  Jacob,  the  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph's  days,  Moses,  Aaron,  Caleb,  Eze- 
kiel,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  Job,  Elijah, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Saul,  Daniel,  and 
Mohammed,  were  all  incarnations  of  the 
Messiah.  Some  Pagan  philosophers  are 
included  by  him  in  the  same  list,  as  well 
as  Artaxerxes,  Shapur,  and  many  other 
historical  personages.  The  wives  of  all 
these,  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and 
Lot,  he  declared  were  inCrtrnations  of 
Selmdn  el  Farsi.  Not  contented  with  in- 
cluding all  the  prophets  known  and  un- 
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known  in  this  strange  category,  he  added 
to  the  number  of  Messianic  incarnations 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  Potiphar's  wife  ; 
certain  animals,  as  the  wolf,  which  was 
wrongly  accufed  of  having  eaten  Joseph  ; 
birds,  as  the  lapwing  of  Solomon  ;  and 
even  certain  members  of  the  mineral 
kingdom. 

The  Nuseiriyeh  in  Syria  number  about 
5,000,  and  are  principally  found  on  the 
sea  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lao- 
dicoea,  and  in  the  mountain  districts  north 
of  Aleppo.  They  are  a  turbulent  race, 
and  give  occasionally  great  trouble  to  the 
government ;  but  their  influence  has  late- 
ly been  considerably  weakened  by  a  mili- 
tary expedition  undertaken  against  them 
a  year  or  so  ago  by  Rashid  Pasha,  the 
late  Governor-General  of  Syria.  The 
Nuseiriyeh  sect  is  but  one  of  a  number  of 
secret  and  mystical  societies  existing  in 
Syria  and  Persia,  all  of  which,  as  far  as 
their  doctrines  are  at  present  understood, 
appear  to  preserve  the  traditional  rites 
and  beliefs  of  the  early  Sabean  faith. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  the 
broad  principles  of  comparative  theology  ; 
Phallic  or  astronomical  systems,  the  myr- 
iad forms  under  which-  the  powers  of 
nature  have,  in  various  mythologies,  been 
typified,  are  but  divergencies  in  different 
directions  from  one  idea,  extensions  of 
one  scheme  of  symbolism  ;  they  are  mat- 
ters of  detail  which  may  be  left  to  others 
to  work  out.  Besides  the  interest  which 
such  an  investigation  must  have  for  the 
scholar,  there  is  another  and  a  higher  im- 
portance attaching  to  the  subject.  If  we 
understand  the  principle  which  underlies 
the  superstitions  of  the  East,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  prejudices  which  must  be 
overcome  before  Eastern  peoples  can  be 
brought  to  accept  a  truer  teaching,  we 
shall  be  the  better  enabled  to  work  per- 
manent good  among  them,  and  shall 
avoid  the  mistake  of  attacking  the  out- 
works of  error  while  we  leave  the  real 
stronghold  unassailed. 

In  the  East  old  ideas  are  too  strongly 
rooted  to  be  disturbed  by  any  change 
which  may  have  been  forced  upon  the 
people  by  mere  external  or  political  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
which  no  one  who  has  intimately  studied 
the  Oriental  character  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize, that  even  many  a  professing  Eastern 
Christian  may  yet  be  a  thorough  pagan  at 
heart.  The  Nuseiriyeh  worshippers  of 
'Ali — the  crowds  who  yearly  toil  across 
the  desert  to  the  old  Sabean  shrine  at 
Mecca  —  are  not  the  only  ones  whom  blind 
pagan   superstition  holds  in  thrall;   the 


Greek  convents  of  the  Levant  present  as 
fearful  a  picture  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, of  observance  without  belief,  and 
of  pretended  faith  without  works.  We 
must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and, 
instead  of  compromising  with  an  idola- 
trous community  in  the  vain  hope  that 
we  may  thus  Christianize  the  East,  let  us 
wage  a  fearless  war  against  all  error,  and, 
by  judicious  teaching  and  honest  exam- 
ple, endeavour  to  win  their  hearts  and 
raise. their  minds,  that  they  may  become 
capable  of  receiving  the  twin  blessings  of 
Christianity  and  civilization.  The  first 
step  is  to  understand  the  true  nature  of 
paganism,  to  prune  away  the  evil  —  the 
idolatrous  excrescences  —  and  to  find  and 
utilize  the  good  ;  and  that  there  is  much 
good  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  the 
very  vitality  of  the  ancient  ideas  proving 
their  intrinsic  worth.  The  original  Aryan 
conception  of  a  Deity  is  the  root  of  that 
giant  tree  whose  branches  cover  every 
land  where  any  traces  of  the  Aryan  fami- 
ly exist. 

The  adoration  of  Light,  as  at  once  the 
symbol  and  the  cause  of  life  —  as  "the 
Light  which  is  the  Life  of  men"  —  leads 
directly  to  the  conception  and  worship 
of  the  one  Great  Cause,  the  starting  point 
of  Creation,  the  "  Self-Created  One,"  or, 
as  this  last  idea  is  expressed  in  Sanscrit, 
Zend,  and  Persian  —  Cvvadata  —  Codata 
—  Khoda  —  the  English  word  GOD. 

This  embryological  relationship  exist- 
ing between  all  creeds  surely  proves  that 
natural  religion  is  but  a  phase  of  natural 
laws,  and  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
old  Mohammedan  poet  — 

Kaabeh    or  joss-house  —  'tis   His   House   of 

prayer, 
E'en  jangling  bells  invite  us  to  His  shrine  ; 
Mosque  or  cathedral  —  He  is  present  there  ; 
Crescent  or  crucifix  —  'tis  Allah's  sign  !  * 

*  Taken  from  the  Tetrastich  of  Omar  Keiyydm,  a 
celebrated  Persian  poet  (circ.  A.  D.  iioo),  an  edition  of 
whose  works  with  a  prose  French  translation,  "  Les 
Quatrains  de  Kh^yam,"  by  J.  B.  Nicolas,  was  published 
in  Paris  in  1867. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
NICOLE  VAGNON. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF   "  PATTY." 

V. 

The  stable-yard  of  the  Hotel  du  Quai 
at  Caudebec  forms,  in  fact,  the  entrance 
to  the  house  itself.  It  is  a  long,  not  very 
wide  yard,  opening  from  the  Quai,  with  a 
cafd   beside  it :   the   stables  are  on  the 
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right  of  the  yard,  and  on  the  left  are 
some  sheds  for  the  vehicles  of  all  denom- 
inations which  put  up  at  the  hotel,  from 
the  truck  of  the  pedlar  clothier  to  the 
two-horsed  carriage  of  the  coxiniry  grand 
seigneur  on  his  way  to  the  baths  at  Trou- 
ville,  or  one  of  the  other  bathing-places 
which  now  stud  the  coasts  of  Norman- 
dy. 

Jules  Barri^re  has  spent  the  morning 
in  lounging  about  the  stables  ;  sometimes 
taking  up  a  wisp  of  straw  to  give  extra 
polish  to  the  glossy  coat  of  an  English 
horse  on  its  way  to  Paris  —  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  staff  of  ostlers  and 
helpers  ;  sometimes  to  go  into  the  cafe 
with  a  new  arrival ;  but  more  often  Jules 
sidles  up  to  the  entrance-gate,  and  stares 
with  straining  eyes  on  the  road  w^hich 
leads  to  Villequier.  He  comes  down  the  , 
yard  more  bravely  than  he  went  up  it,  ( 
with  his  hands  stuffed  in  his  trousers'  : 
pockets  ;  but  there  is  a  sheepish  irreso- 
lute look  on  his  handsome  face  ;  one 
would  say  he  is  trying  to  do  something 
which  he  fears  and  shrinks  from.  He 
has  gone  into  the  stables  again,  and 
stands  looking  vacantly  at  the  English 
horse.  All  at  once  he  feels  his  blouse 
plucked  at. 

A  little  fair-haired  boy  in  a  belted 
tunic  is  getting  red  in  the  face  with  his 
efforts  to  attract  attention.  "  M'sieur 
Jules  —  M'sieur  Jules!  This  for  you  — 
for  no  one  but  you."  He  puts  a  note 
into  Barriere's  limp  hand  and  darts  out 
of  the  yard. 

Jules  pushes  his  hand  through  his  hair. 
He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  notes  ; 
if  he  ever  tried  to  write  one  it  would 
certainly  be  misspelt.  He  turns  the 
envelope  round  and  round  twice  before, 
he  opens  it. 

But  light  is  dawning  on  his  dulled 
faculties  —  a  deep  flush  mounts  to  his 
forehead,  and  he  retreats  to  the  farthest 
end  of  the  stable  to  read  his  letter  un- 
observed.    It  is  not  a  long  reading  : 

"  Jules,  —  I  think  it  is  best  for  us  both 
to  be  only  friends  ;  but  if  you  think  this 
opinion  harsh  and  hasty,  I  am  willing  to 
tell  you  the  reasons  which  guide  me.  I 
am  now  with  my  aunt  at  her  lodging ;  do 
not  come  to  me,  but  in  five  or  six  minutes 
I  shall  be  on  my  way  home.  I  will  walk 
slowly  when  I  am  out  of  sight  of  Caude- 
bec. 

"  Always  your  friend, 

"  Nicole." 

Jules  gasped  for  breath  ;  he  stuffed  the 
,letter  into  his  pocket  and  knocked  his 


head  against  the  stable-walk  "Oh,  my 
accursed  folly  !  "  he  groaned.  "  And 
beast  that  I  am,  I  could  set  wine  against 
Nicole  and  her  love  !  But  it  is  the  end. 
Never  again  will  I  be  tempted  by  that 
traitor  Floris  ;  never  again  will  I  yield. 
And  Nicole  is  so  good,  so  generous  ! 
She  will  forgive  me,  she  must !  " 

Even  in  this  moment  of  passion  the 
man's  vanity  clung  to  him  ;  he  hurried 
indoors,  washed  his  face  and  hands, 
combed  his  bright  hair  and  beard  into 
order,  and  made  himself  look  —  what  he 
really  was  —  the  handsomest  man  in 
Caudebec.  Just  as  he  reached  the  en- 
trance-gates of  the  hotel  Nicole  passed 
by  them.  She  did  not  turn  her  head. 
Jules  longed  to  follow  her,  but  he  felt 
that  his  only  hope  lay  in  obedience.  He 
respected  his  promised  wife  as  much  as 
he  loved  her,  and  he  had  a  keen  remem- 
brance of  the  look  with  which  she  had 
greeted  him  last  night.  But  for  his  fear 
of  losing  her  he  would  have  avoided  the 
meeting. 

He  went  back  into  the  yard  and  waited  ; 
then,  when  he  felt  sure  she  must  be  out 
of  sight,  he  hurried  along  the  Quai. 

Nicole  went  on  fast  till  she  found  her- 
self on  the  road,  with  only  the  limestone 
crags  on  one  side  and  the  orchards  slop- 
ing down  to  the  river  on  the  other,  to 
witness  her  meeting  with  her  lover. 

She  was  at  war  with  herself ;  her  heart 
longed  ardently  to  see  Jules  once  —  only 
once  more  ;  but  her  reason  told  her  it 
would  be  better,  easier  for  both,  if  he 
accepted  her  decision  and  did  not  follow 
her  to  the  Maison  Blanche. 

But  she  had  promised  to  linger,  and 
she  walked  very  slowly  now,  her  heart- 
beats sounding  almost  as  distinctly  as 
her  footsteps  did.  Hark  !  there  are 
other  footsteps  coming  clearly,  rapidly, 
from  Caudebec.  Nicole  glances  in  sud- 
den terror  up  the  cliff.  She  longs  to 
flee  away  and  hide  herself  among  the 
undergrowth  of  beech  and  maple  which 
mark  where  lofty  trees  once  overhung 
the  road,  as  they  still  do  farther  on  ;  but 
the  crags  are  too  steep,  and  moreover, 
Jules  gives  her  no  time  for  escape  —  he 
is  close  behind. 

She  stops  as  he  comes  up  to  her,  but 
he  makes  no  attempt  at  greeting.  He 
stands  still  a  moment,  then  he  says  sor- 
rowfully, "  Nicole,  what  can  I  say  ?  But 
thou  wilt  pardon  ;  is  it  not  so  1 " 

Nicole  turns  round.  She  has  kept  her 
face  calm,  but  the  love  in  Jules'  eyes 
agitates  her.  She  dares  not  look  at  him  j 
she  stands  trembling  and  silent. 
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"  Nicole  !  " — he  speaks  very  earnestly 
—  "I  know  my  fault  is  unpardonable; 
you  feel  nothing  but  loathing  and  disgust 
for  a  man  who  has  proved  himself  so 
unworthy  ;  only  let  me  say  this  :  I  would 
not  dare  to  approach  you  if  I  had  meant 
to  deceive.  If  that  —  that,"  he  stammers, 
and  grows  red,  "chance  had  not  hap- 
pened, I  should  have  told  you  I  had  gone 
with  Floris  and  had  been  led  astray  ;  but 
Nicole"  —  the  thrill  in  his  voice  touches 
her,  and  makes  her  eyes  fill  with  tears  — 
"even  if  you  cast  me  off  as  wholly  un- 
worthy, it  may  be  that  that  chance  was 
a  blessed  one.  Nicole,  believe  me,  I 
am  steadied  for  hfe ;  but  life  without 
you " 

He  breaks  off  and  turns  away.  He 
fears  lest  Nicole  should  see  his  weakness 
and  despise  it ;  but  she  hears  a  deep  sob 
and  her  own  tears  fall  fast. 

"My  friend,"  she  says  gently,  "you 
think  now  that  I  am  necessary  to  your 
happiness  ;  but  this  is  a  feeling  which 
you  will  get  over.  Any  woman  must 
love  you,  Jules,  and  you  will  soon  find 
one  gentler,  more  patient  than  I  am. 
You  think  now  that  you  cannot  be  happy 
without  me  ;  but,  Jules,  I  cannot  answer 
for  myself.  I  dare  not  trust  myself.  I 
know  well  that  if  I  were  to  see  you  yield- 
ing to  evil  influence  I  should  not  be 
patient.  I  am  stern-natured  in  what  I 
think  right.  You  would  soon  hate  a  wife 
who  reproached  and  lectured  you." 

Something  in  her  manner  gives  Jules 
courage  ;  he  takes  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"My  beloved,"  he  says  humbly,  "and 
if  I  were  again  to  fall  into  temptation, 
dost  thou  not  see  thou  wouldst  be  my 
guardian  angel  .'*  Whereas  a  weak  wo- 
man would  let  me  perish  in  my  sin.  But 
Nicole,  it  is  over ;  this  habit  has  not 
gone  far  with  me,  and  last  night's  horri- 
ble awakening  might  cure  a  worse  sinner 
than  myself.  Say  thou  dost  not  love  me, 
and  let  me  strive  humbly  and  penitently 
to  regain  thy  love  ;  but  if  thou  lovest  me, 
then  my  darling,  my  Nicole,  thou  wilt 
keep  faith  with  me  ;  thou  wilt  not  break 
my  heart." 

He  looks  so  contrite,  so  passionately 
tender ;  it  is  agony  to  Nic9le  to  hold  out 
against  him. 

She  turns  her  eyes  away  and  tries  to 
harden  herself ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
courageous  and  resolute  at  the  Maison 
Blanche,  quite  another  to  withstand  Jules' 
tenderly  spoken  words  and  looks  —  the 
atmosphere  of  love  his  very  presence 
creates  round  her. 

He  comes  nearer ;  she  feels  his  arm 
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stealing  round  her  and  drawing  her  into 
a  closer  embrace  than  she  has  ever  per- 
mitted. ^H 

"No  —  no;  it  is  better  to  part,"  she  ^M 
says.  But  the  words  come  faintly,  irreso-  "' 
lutely.  Nicole  knows  that  they  are  wise, 
and  yet  she  knows  that  she  does  not  wish 
them  to  prevail ;  and  Jules  hears  in  them 
his  triumph.  He  only  thinks  of  himself 
and  of  his  determination  that  Nicole 
shall  be  his  wife. 

"  My  own  darling,"  he  says  passion- 
ately, "  I  say  this  :  if  thou  wilt  keep  faith 
with  me  I  pledge  my  honour,  all  that  I 
hold  sacred,  to  be  a  different  man.  But, 
Nicole,  if  thou  wilt  cast  me  off  I  promise 
nothing ;  in  my  utter  misery  I  shall  drift 
downwards ;  I  shall  become,  Nicole,  ^M 
what  I  never  could  be.  with  thee."  ^| 

Jules  has  spoken  impulsively,  but  if  he 
had  subtly  planned  his  words  he  could 
not  have  more  adroitly  seized  on  Nicole's 
weak  point.  She  is  not  vain,  but  she 
loves  to  be  of  use,  and  a  life  of  self-de- 
votion to  one  she  loves,  has  for  her  the 
charm  that  ease  and  luxury  have  for 
softer,  weaker  natures. 

She  hesitates,  and  then  she  looks  at 
her  lover.  The  despair  in  his  face  con- 
quers. Nicole  stretches  out  both  hands, 
and  then,  as  Jules  covers  them  with 
kisses,  and  draws  her  to  his  breast,  the 
girl's  heart  sinks  —  a  strange  chill  fore- 
boding flits  across  her  like  a  breath  of 
winter. 

VI. 

Henriette  de  Launay,  the  lame  aunt 
of  Nicole  Barri^re,  still  lives  in  the  par- 
lour of  the  baker's  shop,  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  Hotel  du  Quai ;  but  though 
she  is  so  near  her  niece,  and  though  she 
works  at  the  hotel,  they  seldom  meet. 

Nicole  has  been  married  a  year  ;  but 
since  the  first  few  weeks  of  her  marriage 
there  has  been  an  end  of  confidence  be- 
tween the  aunt  and  niece.  Nicole  has 
grown  much  graver  and  older  looking  ; 
and  yet  she  says  the  cares  of  her  house- 
hold are  not  too  much  for  her  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  amuse  her.  But  Hen- 
riette cannot  define  the  cloud  that  has 
come  between  her  and  her  beloved  Ni- 
cole ;  the  girl  used  never  to  be  reserved 
with  her  —  although  in  Caudebec  she  was 
called  cold  and  proud.  Rumours,  too, 
reach  Henriette,  which  make  her  anxious 
and  desponding  about  her  darling's  hap- 
piness and  yet  she  must  suffer  her  anxiety 
in  silence.  Once  or  twice  she  has  spoken 
about  Jules,  and  the  set  look  on  the  young 
wife's  face,  the  determined  avoidance  of 
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the  topic,  have  shown  Henriette  that  the 
subject  is  not  a  safe  one.  Madame  Va- 
gnon  never  comes  to  Caudebec  ;  and  her 
daughter  is  so  cheerful  in  her  frequent 
visits  to  the  Maison  Blanche  that  when 
the  mother-in-law  talks  of  Jules  it  is  evi- 
dent he  is  a  great  favourite. 

But  Henriette,  simple  as  she  is,  has 
lived  too  long  in  her  little  world  to  be- 
lieve all  the  gossip  that  reaches  her.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  which  she  hears  as 
that  which  she  sees  which  disquiets  her 
of  late.  • 

It  is  September  now.  She  sees  Jules 
Barriere  start  ofi.  for  a  shooting  expedi- 
tion with  some  of  his  noisy  friends  — 
more  often  alone  with  Floris  Mercoeur  ; 
and  she  notices  that  days  pass  before  he 
returns.  Lately  too,  after  the  evening 
ita^/e  d7ioU,  at  which  he  presides,  she 
sees  him  come  with  a  flushed  face  and 
chat  with  Francine,  the  girl  to  whom  the 
town  talk  of  Caudebec  had  assigned  him 
before  he  met  with  Nicole  Vagnon. 

Henriette  is  sorely  puzzled.  "  I  can 
do  nothing,"  says  the  poor  lame  woman. 
Her  accident  has  made  her  visits  to  the 
Maison  Blanche  few  and  far  between,  for 
she  walks  lame  on  both  feet  now.  "  If  I 
tell  Augustine,  she  will  only  disbelieve 
and  laugh  ;  or  if  in  her  heart  she  believes, 
I  shall  only  make  her  unhappy,  for  she 
could  never  speak  of  it  to  Nicole." 

She  sat  in  her  parlour  in  the  dusk,  her 
busy  hands  now  idle  in  her  lap.  She  had 
just  seen  Francine  go  out  of  the  shop  to 
speak  to  some  one  —  and  she  believed  it 
was  to  Jules. 

"  How  dare  she  ? "  Henriette's  pale 
cheeks  flamed  for  an  instant.  "  Oh,  my 
poor  Nicole  !  He  has  been  here  every 
night  since  Sunday,  and  as  he  goes  home 
I  can  see  by  his  walk  that  he  has  been 
drinking  ;  he  comes  here,  the  good-for- 
nothing,  because  he  is  ashamed  to  meet 
the  eyes  of  my  good  innocent  Nicole. 
Well,  I  shall  disturb  him  to-night ;  he 
shall  see  what  I  think  of  his  goings  on  — 
if  he  is  sober  enough  to  understand  me." 

But  by  the  time  her  slow  limping  steps 
had  reached  the  door,  she  heard  Francine 
say,  "  A  deinainP 

"  But  no"  —  the  man's  thick  utterance 
shocked  Henriette.  "  I  go  out  to-morrow 
for  a  day's  fishing,  and  I  shall  be  tired 
after  the  table  d'hoteP 

"i>/t7^,"the  insolent  assurance  in  the 
girl's  tone  again  stirred  Henriette's  wrath. 
"  Say  rather,  when  we  come  home  we 
must  be  good  and  go  straight  to  our  wife  ; 
is  it  not  so  ?  " 

Francine  laughed,  she  turned  suddenly 
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'  into  the  shop,  and  met  the  lame  woman 
j  face  to  face. 

I  "  How  dare  you  ? "  said  Henriette, 
\  moved  entirely  out  of  her  usual  patient 
'sweetness,  "You,  an  unmarried  girl  — 
what  right  have  you  to  receive  the  visits 
of  Jules  Barriere  1 " 

Francine  broke  into  a  peal  of  ringing 
laughter. 

'■'' Cojninent  P''  she  said  contemptuous- 
ly ;  but  in  her  heart  she  was  glad  that 
there  was  so  little  light  left.  "  If  I  stand 
at  the  door  for  a  little  fresh  air  this  warm 
evening,  and  a  friend  goes  by,  I  may  not 
then  exchange  a  few  words  as  he  passes 
without  asking  permission  from  Mam'- 
selle  de  Launay  !  "  She  made  a  mocking 
courtesy,  and  pushed  rudely  by  the  lame 
woman. 

''Mafoif'  Henriette  clasped  her  thin 
hands  together.  "  It  is  well  for  your 
mother,  Francine,  that  she  did  not  hve  to 
hear  you  !  " 

She  stood  at  the  open  door,  looking  out 
over  the  river ;  the  broad  light  of  the 
September  moon  fell  across,  and  made  a 
silver  highway  from  one  bank  to  the  oth- 
er, broken  by  a  broad  line  of  ripples  ;  it 
was  far  lighter  on  the  river  and  on  the 
Quai  than  it  was  close  to  the  baker's 
shop. 

A  voice  came  out  of  the  darkness  be- 
side Henriette. 

"  Bon  soir,  mam'^selie;  it  is  too  early 
for  the  mascaret  and  it  will  be  a  finer  one 
to-morrow  than  to-night." 

Henriette  started. 

"I  had  forgotten  the  mascaret,  my 
boy,"  she  said  sadly.  "  I  shall  be  glad 
when  it  is  over  ;  it  always  makes  me  fear." 

"  Dame  /  "  said  Pierre  Tretin,  "  but 
there  is  no  danger — because  everyone 
in  Caudebec  knows  that  at  the  season 
when  the  barre  is  strong  no  boat  can 
live.  Well,  good  night,  mam'selle,  your 
fear  will  soon  be  over ;  to-morrow  is  the 
last  day  of  the  mascaret  for  this  year." 

Henriette  stood  watching  the  water 
while  the  boy  passed  on  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

"  I  must  see  my  poor  Nicole  to-mor- 
row ;  and  yet  what  good  can  I  do  ?  I 
dare  not  show  her  my  sympathy,  for  I 
believe  she  still  loves  Jules." 

VII. 

Nicole  Barriere  has  grown  older 
looking  ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  only 
a  year  ago  she  was  Nicole  Vagnon  ;  there 
are  lines  across  her  broad  low  forehead, 
and  even  round  her  wide  expressive 
mouth  ;  expressive  just  now  of  pain,  as 
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she  stands  with  her  lips  firmly  pressed 
together.  She  draws  up  her  tall  well-de- 
veloped figure  and  looks  from  her  kitchen 
window  into  the  long  narrow  courtyard. 
Some  one  is  coming  through  the  entrance 
gateway. 

She  has  just  set  he^r  pot-au-feu  on  the 
stove,  and  she  has  no  excuse  to  hinder 
her  from  going  out  to  meet  her  aunt  Hen- 
riette,  for  it  is  she  who  comes  limping 
down  the  yard.  But  Nicole  has  no  wel- 
coming smile.  She  sighs  wearily  as  she 
moves  to  the  door. 

'''  Come  in  and  sit  down,"  she  says,  and 
then  she  makes  an  excuse  to  leave  her 
visitor.  She  has  collars  and  cuffs,  she 
says,  and  some  lace,  too,  which  aunt 
Henriette  must  look  at.  "  They  all  want 
mending,  ma  ta7tte,  and  I  will  go  and  fetch 
them." 

She  comes  down  with  these,  and  there 
is  some  talk  over  them,  and  then  comes  a 
pause. 

Henriette  clears  her  throat  nervously. 
"  Thy  husband  is  out,  Nicole  ? "  she  says 
at  last. 

"  Yes."  Nicole  speaks  gravely  ;  not  in 
the  careless  way  in  which  she  has  hither- 
to parried  her  aunt's  questions.  "  He 
has  gone  to  fish  beyond  Caudebecquet." 

Henriette  tries  to  think  of  something 
to  say  ;  no  subject  will  come  to  her  but 
that  of  Jules,  and  Nicole's  set  determined 
look  shows  her  that  she  may  not  speak 
of  her  husband. 

Henriette  gets  up  to  go  at  last.  She  is 
both  unwilling  and  unhappy. 
'"  Well,  adieu  then,  my  child  — my  good 
Nicole."  She  feels  that  she  must  make 
one  effort  for  confidence.  "  I  wish  I 
could  see  thee  more  cheerful,  my  child." 

"  I  am  always  grave  at  this  time  of 
day,"  Nicole  smiles.  "  You  would  be  so 
too,  ma  tante,  if  you  had  two  tables  dliote 
to  plan  ;  and  they  will  be  extra  full  to- 
day —  so  many  people  came  in  this  morn- 
ing to  see  the  flot.  I  hear  it  rose  very 
high." 

'•  I  heard  it,"  says  Henriette,  "but  I 
do  not  look  at  it  ;  I  fear  it ;  and  then  she 
gives  her  niece  a  long  lingering  look. 

Nicole  goes  forward  and  opens  the 
door  opposite  the  kitchen.  Two  women 
are  already  ironing  at  a  narrow  table,  and 
another  close  by  the  stove  is  ready  for 
Henriette,  who  works  two  days  a  week  at 
the  Hotel  du  Quai. 

"  Poor  dear  woman,"  Nicole  sighs,  "  she 
thinks  I  do  not  know  what  she  wants." 
Nicole's  face  looks  set  again,  but  not 
from  any  violence  of  self-restraint.  She 
has  GO  wish  to  confide  in  any  one  but  her 
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husband.  "  And  that  is  impossible." 
Nicole  sighs  heavily  as  she  tells  herself 
this  long-known  truth,  and  goes  back 
eagerly  to  her  duties. 

But  the  lame  woman's  emotion  and 
wistful  look  stir  Nicole  strangely  to-day. 
When  first  she  discovered  that  her  influ- 
ence over  Jules  was  merely  personal,  that 
as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight  her  words 
and  wishes  were  forgotten  or  powerless 
to  control  him,  the  poor  girl  felt  the  de- 
spair that  comes  to  a  proud  loving  nature. 
"  I  must  die  !  "  she  said  in  her  anguish. 
This  was  the  first  thought,  soon  checked, 
soon  trampled  on  ;  and  then  sprang  the 
idea  which  ever  since  had  been  the  domi- 
nant principle  of  Nicole's^  daily  life  —  to 
uphold  her  husband  to  all,  and  to  try  to 
hide  his  failings,  even  from  herself.  Once 
or  twice  she  has  spoken  to  him,  briefly 
but  bitterly.  Nicole  loves  truth  even 
better  than  she  loves  Jules,  and  she  did 
not  think  of  wounding  her  husband  when 
she  attacked  his  besetting  sin  ;  her  di- 
rectness made  her  seem  to  Jules  inten- 
tionally reproachful. 

"  Thou  art  much  too  good  for  me,"  he 
said,  and  he  went  away  and  left  her. 

"  I  have  killed  his  love,"  the  girl 
thought. 

To-day  all  this  comes  back  strongly. 
It  happened  several  months  ago.  Nicole 
sees  so  little  of  her  husband  now,  that 
she  never  embitters  the  few  minutes  he 
bestows  on  her  by  a  word  of  complaint. 
She  has  tried  of  late  to  fling  herself  more 
and  more  into  her  life  of  daily  cares  and 
duties  ;  but  she  has  miscalculated  her 
own  nature.  There  are  women  to  whom 
household  matters,  dress,  gossip  even, 
become  all-absorbing  employments,  and 
with  this  type  of  women  love  is  always 
secondary  ;  they  can  be  a  great  deal  more 
to  husband  and  children  than  such 
women  as  Nicole  can  be,  in  many  ways, 
but  they  can  never  be  so  much  with  re- 
gard to  the  power  of  their  love. 

And  this  strong  love,  which  lately  she 
has  been  folding  closely  to  her  heart,  stirs 
itself  strangely  to-day. 

"  I  am  too  supine,"  she  says  passion- 
ately. "  I  will  speak  out.  I  will  ask 
Jules  to  leave  Caudebec,  and  separate 
forever  from  his  evil  companions,  and 
begin  a  fresh  life  alone  with  me." 

The  resolve  awakens  her.  She  moves 
about  more  briskly  ;  she  looks  Hke  the 
old  Nicole  again.  Lately  she  has  looked 
forward  with  dread  to  her  husband's  re- 
turn ;  now  to-night  seems  long  to  wait 
for. 

Jules  has   said   he    shall  be  home    at 
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seven  o'clock  for  the  table  d'hote.  At 
eight  Nicole  comes  down  the  long  nar- 
row yard,  with  the  stables  on  one  side 
and  the  carriage-shed  on  the  other,  and 
stands  under  the  arched  entrance.  A 
little  white  puppy,  as  fat  and  as  round  as 
a  sucking-pig,  gambols  at  her  feet,  but 
she  does  not  notice  him. 

It  is  nearly  the  first  time  that  Jules  has 
gone  out  to  fish  alone,  and, it  is  quite  the 
first  time  that  he  has  been  unpunctual 
when  he  promished  to  return. 

Nicole's  heart  throbs  with  a  new  cold 
fear.  "  Has  anything  happened  ?  "  she 
says  at  first,  with  a  doubtful  undefined 
dread.  Standing  in  the  fast  growing 
darkness,  the  young  mistress  of  the 
Hotel  du  Ouai,  outwardly  so  calm  and 
cold-looking,  is  busy  painting  a  picture. 
And  then  the  dread  shapes  itself. 

She  sees  an  old  half-timbered  mill,  with 
a  black  wheel  lumbering  round  ;  from  this 
a  bright  stream  of  sparkles  dashes  and 
gurgles  on  to  a  heap  of  moss-grown 
stones,  and  then  flows  peacefully  between 
two  high  steep  green  banks.  On  one 
bank,  the  nearest  to  the  road,  there  are 
tall  poplar-trees,  and  under  these  a  man 
lies  asleep.  His  fishing-rod  floats  idly 
on  the  water,  and  an  empty  bottle  lies  on 
the  bank.  Nicole  gazes  and  gazes  with 
the  intense  strain  a  mental  picture  calls 
up,  and  it  seems  to  her  that  the  man's 
figure  slips  —  yes — yes!  it  has  slipped 
again  !  —  it  is  gradually  slipping  into  the 
mill-stream  ! 

She  gives  a  short  sharp  cry,  and  looks 
round.  Then  she  puts  her  hand  up  to 
her  forehead.  "Why  do  I  stand  here 
frightening  myself?"  she  says.  "I  will 
go  and  meet  Jules  ;  he  will  perhaps  leave 
his  boat  at  Caudebecquet,  and  walk  home. 
If  I  keep  close  by  the  river  I  shall  see 
him  either  way." 

Just  before  the  river  curves  again,  as 
if  taking  its  leave  of  Caudebecquet,  there 
is  beside  it  a  large  bit  of  low-lying 
ground,  which  each  year  becomes  less 
and  less  submerged,  and  which  will  be- 
fore long  grow  into  terra  firma.  As 
Nicole  stands  on  the  bank  above,  looking 
down  on  it,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
marsh  ;  it  is  low  tide,  but  the  numberless 
little  channels  which  vein  its  surface  are 
still  partly  filled  with  water,  in  which  the 
tall  reeds  mirror  themselves.  A  tongue 
of  firm  land  stretches  out  into  the  river, 
and  on  this  stands  a  small  white  tower; 
beside  it  is  a  brick  cottage,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  lighthouse-keeper  of  the 
Seine.  There  is  light  still  on  the  grey 
still  water  — light    enough   to   show  the 
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long  lines  of  marsh  stretching  in  weird 
fashion  till  they  are  lost  in  the  pale  cold- 
j  looking  river, 

"  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  light- 
I  house-keeper,"  Nicole  thinks.  Already  a 
I  faint  light  twinkles  in  the  white  tower, 
j  and  she  remembers,  as  she  stands  gazing 
downwards,  that  the  little  red-b^jck  house 
I  has  been  nearly  swept  away,  spite  of  its 
strong  construction,  by  the  fury  of  the 
flot. 

Nicole  goes  on  slowly  ;  the  last  time 
she  came  along  this  road  was  just  before 
her  marriage.  She  has  seldom  let  her 
thoughts  stray  back  to  that  dreadful  even- 
ing ;  to-night,  the  memory  of  that  meeting 
with  Jules  beside  the  chapel  of  B:irre-y- 
Va  grows  painfully  vivid.  She  may,  even 
now,  meet  Jules  in  the  same  condition. 

"  He  will  not  think  nf  »-^"''-^  ^z^^/* 
she  says.  " 

She  looks  onwards.  Beyond  the  light- 
house the  river  curves,  and  makes  a  tiny 
bay  ;  just  below  the  old  mill  there  -is  a- 
little  landing-place  with  posts,  and  Nicole 
knows  that  this  is  where  Jules  moors  his 
boat.  She  strains  her  eyes  to  see  if  the 
boat  is  lying  there  to-night.  No,  there  is 
nothing.  She  is  at  some  distance  off,  but 
her  sight  is  keen,  quickened  too  by  a  fast- 
growing  fear.  The  river  looks  more  pale 
and  weird  now,  as  it  broadens  at  the 
curve,  and  ripples  deeply  into  low-lying 
willow-fringed  meadows  on  the  farther 
bank.  As  Nicole  looks  across,  it  seems 
to  her  that  something  moves  on  the  pale 
water.  She  leans  forward  and  gazes  yet 
more  intently. 

Yes  !  there  is  no  dream  here  !  A  boat 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  river.  Jules'  boat, 
doubtless,  and  he  is  in  it.  Nicole's  hands 
clasp  together,  and  she  strains  her  sight 
on  the  boat  —  there  is  a  human  figure 
there,  but  she  cannot  be  sure  that  it  is 
Jules. 

Nicole  puts  both  hands  to  her  mouth, 
and  shouts  shrilly  through  them  across 
the  water  : 

"Jules  !  Jules  !  it  is  I  —  Nicole  !  Come 
back  to  land.     I  want  thee," 

She  has  no  definite  fear  —  only  the 
dread  that  Jules  is  not  quite  master  of 
himself,  and  that  the  boat  may  drift 
in  among  the  reeds,  and  he  may  be  forced 
to  stay  all  night  on  the  river. 

"Jules  !  Jules  !  "  she  cries  out  louder. 
Her  words  bring  a  dull  echo  from  the 
wooded  hill  behind  her  —  an  echo  that 
sounds  mocking. 

"Jules!"  Nicole  begins  more  vehe- 
mently ;  but  she  stops.  A  sudden  horri- 
ble dread  stays  her  tongue,  as  if  palsy 
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had  smitten  it ;  a  grey  hue,  like  that  on 
the  weird  river,  spreads  over  her  face  ; 
the  only  sign  of  life  she  gives  is  to  stretch 
out  both  arms  wildly  towards  Caudebec, 
as  if  she  were  pointing  out  a  coming 
danger. 

And  so  she  is. 

A  low  murmur  —  far  off  at  first,  but 
swelling  like  a  blast  of  wind,  louder  and 
louder  every  moment,  comes  on  towards 
her.  Nicole's  eyes  have  left  the  boat, 
they  are  fixed  on  the  river  below  Caude- 
bec. The  roar  of  rushing  water  grows 
louder  and  deeper,  and  still  Nicole  gazes 
in  rapt  silence. 

All  at  once,  she  flings  up  her  arms 
wildly. 

"  Jules  !  Jules  !  "  she  shrieks.  "  It  is 
there!— the  _/f^//" 

The  roar  sounds  like  thunder.  Nicole's 
eyes,  still  strained  as  far  as  sight  can 
reach,  see  the  river  rise  up  from  its 
grey  weird  stillness,  as  if  it  were  leaving 
its  bed,  and  then  on  it  comes,  rolling  in 
one  wide  sweeping  wave,  more  than  six 
feet  in  height  —  dashing  stones  and  spray 
with  fury  up  the  banks  on  eitlier  side, 
leaping  up  high  in  clouds  of  foam,  which 
seem  to  fill  the  air  with  the  fierce  roar  of 
the  flood  —  till  it  dashes,  a  huge  mass 
nearly  twenty  feet  high,  against  the  little 
lighthouse.  Another  wave  follows  in 
thundering  fury,  and  then  another  sweeps 
past  Nicole  up  the  river.  The  seething 
furious  water  comes  flooding  over  the 
marsh  till  the  Seine  looks  twice  its  width 
—  a  boiling,  foaming  tempest  of  waters. 

The  fury  of  the  Jlot  has  held  Nicole 
breathless  ;  but  as  the  last  wave  rushes 
by  her  voice  comes  back.  She  shrieks 
her  husband's  name,  she  dashes  madly 
forward  into  the  angry  water  —  still 
lashing  and  foaming,  though  with  already 
decreasing  force. 

The  cold  chill  brings  back  her  senses. 
Nicole  looks  round  ^vith  wide-opened  eyes, 
for  help.  But  she  is  quite  alone.  The 
water  flows  too  widely  and  too  deeply  be- 
tween her  and  the  house  of  the  light- 
house-keeper for  help  to  come  from 
thence.  She  can  only  hurry  on  to  Caude- 
becquet.  The  village  lies  behind  the  hill 
beside  her,  but  to  reach  it  she  must  go  on 
to  the  little  creek  and  round  by  the  mill- 
stream. 

Nicole  hurries  on  fast ;  her  heart 
throbs  yet  with  lingering  hope.  The  boat 
may  not  have  been  Jules' ;  that  is  perhaps 
safe  at  the  landing-place.  She  turns  ab- 
ruptly out  of  the  path  and  runs  down  to 
where  the  posts  stood.  She  remembers 
as  she  goes  how  happy  she  and  Jules  have 


been  here  and  at  the  old  mill,  in  the  week 
following  their  marriage.  Nicole's  heart 
is  too  full  already.  At  this  memory  it 
feels  like  to  burst. 

'■''  Mo7i  Dien  !''''  —  she  clasps  her  hands 

—  "help  me  to  find  my  Jules  !  " 

The  roar  of  the  flood  has  quieted,  the 
water  is  fast  regaining  calm  ;  it  seems  as 
if  the  clouds  follow  the  passage  of  the 
dreaded  flotj\  the  sky  is  clearing  over- 
head, there  is  far  more  light  than  when 
Nicole  started  from  Caudebec,  The  flood 
has  dashed  up  the  bank ;  the  moist 
ground  yields  like  a  sponge  to  Nicole's 
foot  as  she  treads  its  oozing  slope,  and 
peers  down  into  the  creek  to  make  sure 
the  boat  is  really  gone. 

Yes,  the  creek  is  empty ;  but  what  is 
that  she  sees.'*  —  a  broken  oar,  flung  up 
by  the  flood  and  caught  against  the  far- 
thest post  —  and  beyond  it  —  Nicole  does 
not  cry  or  shriek  —  only  her  eyes,  dis- 
tended as  if  they  never  more  would  close 

—  only  her  lips,  parted,  yet  pressed  close 
to  the  glittering  teeth— -tell  that  she  gazes 
on  some  strangely  fearful  sight. 

Lying  where  the  flood  has  dashed  him 

—  bruised,  bleeding,  is  Jules  Barricre. 
Nicole  bends  down  and  looks.  He  is 
white  as  death.  She  flings  herself  down 
beside  him  —  she  clasps  one  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  then  her  shrieks  ring  out 
loud  enough  to  be  heard,  even  at  the  mill. 

For  the  touch  has  told  Nicole  the  truth. 
She  may  summon  help  to  bear  Jules  to 
Caudebec,  but  no  help  will  evermore 
brinor  back  to  life  her  errino;  husband. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
NEEDLEWORK. 

The  idea  of  placing  Needlework 
amongst  the  Fine  Arts,  in  the  present 
age,  when  costliness  is  the  standard  by 
which  the  merit  of  art-work  is  too  often 
gauged,  will  strike  some  people,  perhaps, 
as  ridiculous.  To  show,  however,  that 
Needlework  has  a  claim  to  estimation  as 
an  art  is  the  aim  of  this  paper. 

Little,  if  any,  interest  has  been  given 
to  this  subject  of  late  years,  although  all 
other  classes  of  art-objects  have  been 
sought  after  and  collected.  To  be  jure, 
amateurs  are  fond  of  including  in  their 
collections  fragments  of  ancient  church 
vestments  and  embroideries.  These  in- 
variably command  a  respect,  and  it  would 
never  do  to  pass  them  by.  They  are 
rather  difficult  of  acquisition,  and  amongst 
bric-a-brac  they  serve  as  curious  and  pic- 
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turesque  diversions  from  the  more  solid 
objects.  But  as  for  tlic  other  produc- 
tions of  the  needle,  scarcely  anything  is 
known  or  cared  about  them.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  heirlooms  preserved  at  country 
seats  are  extant,  and  that  there  are  a  few 
genuine  and  Catholic  amateurs  who  have 
collected  needlework  specimens  other 
than  the  ecclesiastical  relics  above  men- 
tioned. Thus  an  energetic  committee  of 
royal  and  noble  ladies  found  works  of 
the  needle  of  sufficient  number  and  va- 
riety to  be  collected,  and  shown  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  to  be 
further  dignified  by  the  title  of  "  Special 
Loan  Exhibition  of  Decorative  Art  Nee- 
dlework." New  interest  will  surely  be 
now  created  in  the  subject.  Certain  it 
is,  that  visitors  to  this  Exhibition  — 
which  will  remain  open  for  a  month  or  so 
longer  —  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
diversity  of  uses  to  which  the  needle  has 
been  put,  as  exemplified  by  the  many 
cases  full  of  well-designed  and  harmoni- 
ously-coloured specimens.  There  are 
works  which  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  antiquary,  the  ecclesiastic,  the  his- 
torian, the  artist,  the  humorist,  the  work- 
ing man,  and  even  the  millionaire. 
Others,  who  do  not  come  under  any  of 
tliese  categories,  will  look  at  what  pleases 
them  ;  for  it  is  unquestionable  that  they 
will  find  something  to  tickle  their  fancies. 
Without  offending  hot-headed  "  patriots," 
republicans,  and  supporters  of  the  pro- 
letariat, we  may  record  how  diligently  the 
Princess  Christian  and  the  Princess 
Mary  of  Teck,  with  their  Committee  of 
Ladies,  have  worked  for  the  benefit  and 
enlightenment  of  their  fellow-creatures 
in  the  formation  of  the  Needlework  Ex- 
hibition. The  Government  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  obtained  this 
valuable  and  friendly  aid  in  promoting 
art-education.  Loan  Exhibitions  like  the 
present  one  are,  from  many  considera- 
tions, to  be  encouraged.  They  are  the 
means  of  bringing  together,  for  the  in- 
struction and  delectation  of  all  classes, 
treasures  which  frequently  remain  hidden 
in  lumber  rooms,  or  else  are  only  brought 
out  occasionally  for  the  .^^ratification  of  a 
few  favoured  friends  of  the  possessor. 
In  truth,  these  Exhibitions  unite  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  to  the  intellectual  and  com- 
mercial benefit  of  the  community. 

But  we  must  no  longer  delay  dealing 
with  needlework.  In  the  early  English 
needlework,  or  embroidery,  a  certain 
regularity  of  stitch  was  maintained^ 
There  were  no  cobblings  or  untidy  finish- 
ings   off.     Work    undertaken    was    con- 


2^^ 

scientiously  carried  out.  A  certain  style 
of  stitch  would  be  adopted  for  a  piece  of 
work,  and  it  was  adhered  to.  Mixtures 
of  stitches,  when  necessary,  were  cau- 
tiously used.  Hence  it  is,  that  ecclesi- 
astical embroideries  on  vestments  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  can 
almost  always  be  classy/led  according  to 
the  style  of  stitch.  The  persons  who 
wrought  them  were  devotees  to  their 
occupation,  and  to  them  time  was  no 
object.  However,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  a  degeneracy  in 
work  commenced,  and  specimens  dating 
from  about  this  period  show  that  the  art- 
istic pliers  of  the  needle  did  not  despise 
the  use  of  subterfuges  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty. Whereas  in  southern  countries 
the  Renaissance  of  art  had  taken  place, 
its  influence  had  not  penetrated  England. 
Thus  English  work  of  this  time  is  hybrid 
in  character  and  poor  in  execution.  The 
troublous  times  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
evidently  intercepted  the  peaceful  pro- 
gress of  art ;  but  when  comparative  calm 
was  restored,  a  kind  of  sampler-work  and 
raised  or  stuffed  work  came  into  vogue, 
more  hideous  than  can  be  imagined. 
From  this  date  English  needlework  ran 
riot ;  and  it  is  absurd  for  people  to  try 
now  to  create  a  fictitious  admiration  for 
the  bulky  and  awkward  scrawlings  of 
crewel  or  worsted-work,  over  which  it  is 
the  fashion  to  fall  into  rhapsodies.  That 
home-products  were  not  highly  valued,  is 
patent  from  the  fact  that  the  houses  of 
the  rich  were  bedecked,  by  preference, 
with  rich  Oriental,  Italian,  and  French 
works.  And  of  such  is  formed  the  lar- 
gest section  in  the  Exhibition.  Through- 
out the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, English  needlework  became  worse 
and  worse.  Ignorant,  grotesque,  and  oser- 
tainly  amusing  renderings  of  mythologi- 
cal and  scriptural  events  were  worked 
in  the  "  stuffed"  style  upon  work-boxes, 
book-covers,  and  looking-glass  frames. 
The  climax  of  the  art  may  be  found  in 
the  feeble  long-stitch  portraits,  in  floss 
silk,  of  "  Lavinia'"  and  "Amanda,"  and 
in  the  clever  imitation  etchings  by  Miss 
Linvvood  ;  of  which,  however,  the  less 
said  the  better.  A  few  exceptions  to  the 
general  badness  of  style  existed  in  cer- 
tain quiltings  executed  by  gentlewomen, 
generally  in  imitation  of  Oriental  designs. 
In  describing  the  more  marked  speci- 
mens of  the  collection  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, it  seems  useful  to  briefly  point  out 
the  peculiarity  of  certain  stitches  ;  and  to 
this  end  we  propose  to  deal  with  the  old 
Latin-named  classifications.     The  "  opus 
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plumarium "  was  the  term  given  to 
feather-stitch  work,  resembling  in  char- 
acter the  long  and  satin  stitches  of  the 
present  day.  According  to  the  late 
Canon  Rock,  a  learned  authority  upon 
all  kinds  of  woven  and  embroidered 
fabrics,  "  the  stitches  were  laid  down, 
never  across,  but  longwise,  and  so  put 
together  that  they  seemed  to  overlap  one 
another  like  the  feathers  in  the  plumage 
of  the  bird."  Work  done  after  the 
manner  of  Berlin  wool-work,  either  in 
"cross,"  "cushion,"  "tent,"  or  such- 
like stitches,  was  called  "  opus  pulvi- 
narium."  Weaving  does  not  come  within 
our  scope  ;  it  will  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
to  dismiss  without  further  notice  its  imi- 
tation, by  saying  that  it  was  called  the 
"  opus  pectineura,"  or  comb-work,  which 
has  now  been  entirely  supplanted  by  ma- 
chine weaving.  The  "opus  consutum  " 
included  all  kinds  of  "  cut,"  or  applique 
work.  Lately  there  has  been  a  mild  re- 
vival, called  "  sabrina,"  of  this  work. 
But  sabrina,  or  rather  such  specimens  as 
we  have  seen,  appears  to  be  a  work  with- 
out principle.  There  certainly  is  nothing 
beyond  the  most  amateurish  sentiment 
to  be  found  in  it,  and  none  of  the  vigor- 
ous characteristics  of  cinqtie-cento  <2^- 
plique\NQr\.?iXQ  traceable.  The  last  class 
mentioned  by  Canon  Rook  is  the  "  opus 
Anglicum."  This  is  found  solely  in  ec- 
clesiastical embroideries  of  ancient  date, 
and  examples  of  it  are  scarce.  Its  exe- 
cution entailed  much  careful  labour.  It 
was  a  "  chain"-stitch,  and  "we  find 
that  for  the  human  face  .  .  .  the  first 
stitches  were  begun  in  the  centre  of 
the  cheek,  and  worked  in  circular,  not 
straight  lines,  into  which,  however,  after 
the  further  side  had  been  made,  they  fell, 
and  were  so  carried  on  through  the  rest 
of  the  fleshes  ;  in  some  instances  through 
the  figures  —  draperies  aad  all."  A  kind 
of  relief,  or  "modelling,  was  then  imparted 
to  figures  done  in  this  manner,  by  press- 
ing "with  a  little  thin  iron  rod,  ending  in 
a  small,  smooth  knob,  slightly  heated," 
the  centres  or  commencing  points  in  the 
cheeks,  throat,  &c. 

Besides  these  five  classes  of  stitches, 
there  are  fine  stitches,  which  are  classed 
as  "  pomt-lace  "  stitches.  But  lace  is  a 
subject  to  be  treated  apart  from  needle- 
work simple.  Nearly  every  kind  of  em- 
broidery may  be  ranked  under  one  or 
other  of  the  classes  above  named.  In 
specimens  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  one  finds,  especially  in 
Italian  coverlids,  curtains,  «&:c.,  a  pictur- 
esque and  effective   element  introduced 


by  means  of  floss  silk,  laid  and  held 
down  by  diapers,  or  crossings  of  ordinary 
stitching.  This  kind  of  work  possibly 
was  suggested  by  the  "  couchings,"  or 
treatments  of  the  golden  threads  or 
"passings,"  in  church  vestments,  about 
which  a  useful  book,  by  Miss  Anastasia 
Dolby,  has  been  published.  The  em- 
ployment of  gold  threads  for  embroidery 
forms  a  class  by  itself,  which  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  classes  we  have  enumer- 
ated. Those  classes  may  be  •  taken  to 
refer  to  the  needlework  executed  in  fine 
threads,  silks,  worsted,  &c.  Canon  Rock 
completely  exhausts  the  subject  of  gold- 
work  in  connection  with  the  adornment 
of  vestments.  Its  use  is  of  very  early 
origin.  The  Phrygians  were  noted  for 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  gold  for  the  or- 
namentation of  garments  of  all  kinds. 
On  panels  of  gold,  pictures  and  orna- 
ments were  wrought  in  coloured  silks. 
These  panels  were  applied  to  the  robes  of 
the  rich  and  to  the  vestments  of  the 
priests.  The  embroiderer  was  known  as 
the  "  Phrygio,"  and  his  work  as  the 
"  Phyrgium."  Canon  Rock  says  that 
from  "  auriphrygium  "  is  derived  our  own 
word  "  orphrey."  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  mediaeval  word 
"  orfrais,"  or  "  orfroy,"  has  a  different 
etymology.  That  comes  from  "  aurifris- 
cium."  The  "aurifriscium "  was  the 
golden  border,  or  fringe,  to  garments  ; 
and  Chaucer,  in  his  "  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose,"  when  describing  the  appearance 
of  Gladnesse,  says  — 

Of  orfraies  fresh  was  her  garland, 
I  which  seene  have  a  thousand. 

"  Orfrais  "  surrounded  the  old  circular 
ecclesiastical  vestments,  the  form  of 
which  at  a  later  date,  for  convenience  to 
the  wearer,  was  modified  by  cutting  out 
pieces  at  the  sides.  The  gold  panel-pic- 
tures which  adorn  the  back  and  front  of 
the  vestment  are  the  "orphreys."  In 
some  cases  these  panel-decorations  are 
similar  both  in  style  and  material  to  the 
border  or  "  orfrey."  They  may  then  be 
termed  portions  of  the  orfrey.  Some 
logomacs  say  that  these  words  {orphrey 
and  orfrey)  are  the  same,  and  that  the 
loose  manner  of  spelling  in  the  Middle 
Ages  accounts  for  the  substitution  of  the 
"  ph  "  for  the  "  f,"  and  vice  versa.  To 
our  thinking,  however,  both  words,  or- 
frey,  aiirifrisciujn,  and  orphery,  auriphry- 
giit7n  are  distinct,  although  in  usage  they 
appear  to  be  nearly  related.  Orfrey  sig- 
nifies a  gold  fringe,  or  gold  border.  At 
the  present  time  the   accepted  technical 
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term  for  the  border  of  the  vestment  is 
the  "'  orfrey  ;  "  and  this  is  used  whether 
the  border  be  of  gold  or  coloured  silks. 
Orphrey  applies  to  a  gold  panel  or  strip 
upon  which  a  picture  has  been  embroid- 
ered. 

To  come  now  to  the  Collection  itself  ; 
the  arrangement  should  be  regarded  as 
more  popular  than  technical  or  learned. 
Ecclesiastical  vestments  form  a  large  and 
interesting  class.  Specimens  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  work  alluded  to  are  includ- 
ed in  it.  No.  5  is  a  red  velvet  covering 
or  facing  for  a  cloister-desk,  the  decora- 
tion and  embroidery  of  which  may  ad- 
vantageously be  studied.  The  subject- 
embroideries  are  executed  by  sewing 
fine  silken  threads  over  the  gold  cords. 
A  subdued,  sun-like  gorgeousness  is  im- 
parted to  them.  The  main  portion  of  the 
cover  is  simple  velvet,  with  the  gold 
thread  sewn,  to  form  a  bold  diapered 
ground.  This  specimen  is  indeed  a 
splendid  work  of  art,  complete  at  all 
points,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the 
care  with  which  it  has  been  preserved. 
It  possesses  an  historical  interest  as 
u  well  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  hav- 
\  ing  presented  it  to  the  Monastery  of 
Juste,  whither  he  retired  to  devote  the 
last  days  of  his  life  to  religious  medita- 
tions and  exerc'ses.  Sir  Piers  Mostyn 
lends  No.  ii,  under  which  are  comprised 
a  Chasuble,  Dalmatic,  and  Tunicle  of 
Italian  work.  The  orfrey s  and  orphrey s 
are  in  magnificent  condition,  and  make 
resplendent  grounds  for  figures  and  or- 
naments, done  by  the  fine  silk-thread 
sewing  round  the  golden  cords,  and  after 
the  manner  of  the  "opus  plumarium." 
The  gold  cords,  or  "passings,"  exempli- 
I,  fy  various  rich  forms  of  couching.  Can- 
on Rock  highly  esteemed  these  three 
vestments,  and  gave  them  an  exalted 
rank  amongst  works  of  their  class.  The 
English  specimens  contributed  from  Os- 
cott  College  by  Dr.  Northcote  have  a 
picturesqueness  which  is  pleasing  after 
the  sumptuous  Italian  and  German  vest- 
ments. Bat  a  good  deal  of  so-called  res- 
toration is  evident  in  these  English 
works,  and  is  to  be  regretted,  since  the 
general  sombre  and  rich  effect  is  marred 
by  the  patches  of  rankly-coloured  and 
rather  coarsely-wrought  floss-silk  layings. 
The  finest  specimen  of  "  opus  Anglicum  " 
is  the  grand  cope  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Monastery  of  Syon,  and  now  the 
property  of  the,  nation.  This,  although 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  has 
not  been  placed  in  the  Loan  Collection, 
in  which    but  one    or  two  specimens    of 
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this  rare  class,  "  opus  Anglicum,  "  may  be 
seen.  Of  this  work.  No.  3,  lent  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  has  been  capitally  pre- 
served. It  is  dated  1369,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  orphrey  the  coat-of-arms  of  John 
Grandison,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is  embla- 
zoned. The  new  velvet  upon  which  the 
work  is  mounted  as  a  background  is, 
however,  harsh  in  tone  for  so  ancient 
and  faded  a  piece  of  work. 

The  second  cla»s  is  devoted  to  work 
which  has  an  historical  interest.  The 
vidlange  of  styles,  periods,  and  materials 
is  amusing,  and  brushes  up  one's  history. 
It  does  not,  however,  afford  much  instruc- 
tion in  stitchery.  The  Pall  (No.  53)  be- 
longing to  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  a 
work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  the 
best  piece  of  embroidery  ;  although  the 
student  of  history  will  find,  perhaps, 
greater  interest  in  No.  51,  which  is.  a 
small  square  cut  out  of  the  cushion  upon 
which  Charlemagne  laid  the  finger  of  St. 
Luke,  when  he  presented  that  precious 
relic  to  the  Archbishop  Magnus  of  Lens. 
The  quaint  gold  dragons  suggest  a  later 
period  than  the  ninth  century,  and  the 
sceptical  will  accept  the  romance  cum 
grano  salts.  If  the  work  be  woven,  it 
has  no  right  to  a  place  amongst  needle- 
work. In  charity,  however,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  excellent  tradition  which 
accompanies  the  small  specimen,  we  pre- 
sume that  it  comes  under  the  class  of 
"  opus  pectineum."  With  perfect  fair- 
ness "eighteen  pieces  of  Baby  Linen, 
made  by  Princess  Elizabeth  for  Queen 
Mary  "  (No.  16)  —  or,  as  the  original  label 
describes  them,  "  some  of  ye  childbed 
things,  made  when  Queen  Mary  was 
thought  to  be  with  child"  —  occupy  a 
position  as  works  of  the  needle,  although 
they  possess  no  merit  as  decorative  art- 
work. The  little  jackets  or  shirts,  shoes, 
and  mittens,  are  evidences  of  the  affec- 
tionate prescience  and  diligence  of  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  for  her  sister.  But  since 
the  "  little  stranger  "  never  appeared,  the 
minute  garments  were  not  used.  So  they 
were  put  away,  and  have  been  preserved 
with  a  cap,  satin  shoes,  pouches,  &c.  (61 
to  66),  at  Ashridge,  where  the  Princess 
was  residing,  when  under  the  influence  of 
jealousy  Queen  Mary  despatched  three 
gallant  commissioners  "  to  repair  to  Ash- 
ridge and  bring  the  Lady  Elizabeth  to 
court,  quick  or  dead."  Hurried  off  in 
this  manner,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  natural- 
ly forgot  many  of  her  belongings  ;  hence 
these  relics  were  left  behind.  And  now, 
through  the  kindness  of  Countess  Brown- 
low,  they  have   been  exhibited.     Taylor, 
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the    water-poet,  in    his    praises    of    the 
needle,  records  of  EHzabeth  that  — 

When  she  a  niaide  had  many  troubles  past, 

From  jayle  to  jayle  by  Mary's  ahgrjr  spleene, 
And  Woodstocke  and  the   Tower   in  prison 
past, 

And  after  all  was  England's  peerlesse  Queen, 
Yet,  howsoever  sorrow  came  or  went, 

She  made  the  Needle  her  companion  still, 
And  in  that  exercise  her  time  she  spent 

As  many  living  yet  do  know  her  skill. 
Thus  she  was  still  a  captive,  or  else  crowned 
A  Needlewoman  Royal  and  Renowned. 

This  account  of  Elizabeth  is  curiously 
appropriate  to  passages  in  latter  days 
of  her  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
who,  by  "  Elizabeth's  angry  spleene,"  was 
sent  from  "jayle  to  jayle."  But  Mary's 
work  was  of  an  ambitious  kind,  as  the  di- 
lapidated evidences  (Nos.  54,  55,  and  s^) 
—  a  chair,  a  work-box,  and  a  basket  — 
testify..  These  have  been  removed,  by 
the  gracious  permission  of  the  Queen, 
from  Holyrood,  where,  during  her  impris- 
onment, Mary  is  said  to  have  been  "  sed- 
ulously employed  with  her  needle  ;  and 
tradition  speaks  of  several  elegant  pro- 
ductions of  her  industry,"  not  to  mention 
certain  little  tent-stitch  satires,  in  one  of 
which  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
represented  as  a  "  catte  "  while  a  mouse 
personates  her  powerless  cousin,  Mary. 
We  may  now  turn  to  the  handiwork  of  a 
very  different  lady,  "  a  woman  of  mascu- 
line understanding  and  conduct,  proud, 
furious,  selfish,  and  unfeeling ;  a  builder, 
a  buyer  and  seller  of  estates,  a  money- 
lender, a  farmer,  and  a  merchant  of  lead, 
coals  and  timber ; "  and  withal,  though 
not  so  chronicled,  a  clever  needlewoman. 
We  mean  Bess  of  Hardwicke.  In  the 
collection  there  are  four  or  five  pieces  of 
careful  tent-stitch-work,  in  which  the  mon- 
ogram "  E.S."  (Elizabeth  Shrewsbury)  fig- 
ures. No.  69,  a  version  of  the  Fall  of 
Phaeton,  is  the  least  damaged  of  this 
great  lady's  work.  One  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Charles  I.'s  many  shirts  is  lent  by 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  The  fine  in- 
sertions at  the  seams  of  pretty  point 
stitches  do  not  offer  suggestions  to  the 
fashionmongers  of  the  present  day,  and 
we  hardly  fancy  that  a  revolution  in  mod- 
ern male  dress  will  be-  effected  for  the 
sake  of  displaying  such  feminine  frippery 
in  underclothing.  Lord  Orford  lends  a 
pourpoirit  in  linen,  ornamented  with  cords 
and  knots,  and  a  slashed  silk  waistcoat, 
which  belonged  to  John  Carter,  of  Yar- 
mouth. This  gentleman  was  twice  bailiff 
of  that  town,  and  was,  moreover,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Cromwell,  whose  Puritan- 


ism and  ascetic  character  did  not  prevent 
his  accepting  invitations  to  fashionably- 
houred  dinner-parties,  at  least  so  says 
Yarmouth  tradition.  At  one  of  these,  for 
which  the  company  assembled  at  seven 
o'clock,  Cromwell  and  Carter  inopportune- 
ly began  to  talk  politics^;  and  although 
the  result  of  their  conversation  was  the 
determination  to  behead  Charles,  still  we 
can  scarcely  believe  that  even  this  im- 
portant decision  compensated  the  poor 
guests  for  the  dreary  time  they  had  to 
wait.  It  was  not  until  11  p.m.  that  dinner 
was  served,  and  then  probably  it  was 
overcooked  or  completely  spoilt.  A  me- 
mento of  the  momentous  sequel  of  the 
anti-prandial  debate  and  determination  is 
to  be  seen  in  No.  82  —  the  star  from'  the 
mantle  which  Charles  wore  on  the  scaf- 
fold. To  his  faithful  servant  and  friend, 
Captain  Basil  Wood,  the  King  presented 
this  star,  and  it  hangs  on  a  screen  at  a 
proper  distance  from  Np.  94,  a  piece  of 
gaily-coloured  patchwork,  executed  by 
Anne,  wife  of  General  Fleetwood,  and 
eldest  daughter  of  Cromwell.  Then  we 
have  velvet  caparisons  for  the  royal  steed 
which  bore  King  James.  I.  to  his  corona- 
tion, work  done  by  Catherine  of  Bragan- 
za  ;  the  pall  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  — a 
large,  hideous,  circular  covering  of  black 
velvet,  sprinkled  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Saint  Esprit ;  a  pair  of  ga7its  de  cereino' 
nie,  which  belonged  to  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu ;  rich  satin  and  chenille  embroideries, 
wrought  for  the  walls  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's boudoir;  and  a  pair  of  silk  cur- 
tains (No.  509),  from  the  bed  of  George, 
Lord  Orford,  of  whom  it  is  chronicled 
that  George  II.,  Queen  Caroline,  and  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  grandfather  to  the  young 
lord,  stood  round  him  while  the  ceremo- 
ny of  christening  was  performed,  he  re- 
maining in  bed.  This  eccentricity  seems 
to  have  been  a  forecast  of  the  character 
of  his  life.  His  Lordship  was  fond  of  do- 
ing odd  things,  and  amongst  others  he 
used  to  drive  four  stags  in  Hyde  Park  ! 

We  must  devote  the  remainder  of  our 
space  to  describing  a  few  of  the  works 
notable  for  their  design  and  execution. 
Oriental  embroideries,  "fine  linen,"  Rho- 
dian  and 

Turkey  cushions,  bossed  with  pearls  ; 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework, 

large  flowing  arabesques,  done  in  floss 
silk  by  Italians,  and  quiltings,  form  the 
remarkable  sections. 

The  various  uses  of  floss  silk,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  laid  after  the  mode  of 
gold  couchings,  display  mucn  ingenuity. 
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No.  380,  a  portiere,  or  coverlid  of  green 
silk,  is  carried  out  in  many  cunning  adap- 
tations of  cushion  and  tent  stitches.  The 
floss  silk  is  laid  by  plain  quilting-stitch, 
but  with  such  devices,  that  on  a  first 
glance  the  work  seems  to  be  utterly  in- 
comprehensible and  marvellous.  Again, 
No.  374,  a  fine  quilt  —  said  to  be  of  Span- 
ish origin,  since  it  was  made  for  a  Bishop 
of  Toledo  —  is  wrought  in  nothing  more 
complex  than  long-stitch,  though  its  ap- 
pearance indicates  a  species  of  intricate 
chain-stitch.  This  quilt  has  been  sub- 
jected, in  certain  parts,  to  the  modelling 
of  the  smooth  round-headed  iron,  where- 
^  by  a  flavour  of  the  "opus  Anglicum  "  is 
imparted  to  the  work.  We  have  not  re- 
ferred to  any  specimens  of  the  applique 
class,  or  "opus  consutum,"  albeit  there 
are  several  fine  and  instructive  pieces 
which  admirers  of  this  kind  of  simple  and 
effective  work  will  do  well  to  study. 
They  will  find  that  good  flowing  designs, 
and  a  careful  selection  of  materials  which 
harmonize  in  colour  and  kind,  should  be 
the  principal  considerations  in  doing  this 
work.  Many  modern  specimens  are  of- 
fensive, because  the  "  applications  "  are 
patched  on  the  groundwork  without 
thought.  The  whole  presents  the  effect 
of  dabs  of  colour  and  material,  having  no 
relation  one  to  the  other,  and  no  continu- 
ity to  form  a  design.  Nos.  445,  453,  454, 
all  altar  frontals,  are  examples  of  fine  de- 
signs and  good  workmanship.  Of  a  dif- 
ferent section  of  applique  is  464,  which 
is  composed  of  linen  ornaments,  beauti- 
fully cut  and  outlined  in  silk,  applied  to 
a  silk  canvas  ground. 

English  quiltings  are  fairly  represented 
w  by  the  productions  of  noble  ladies,  who 
some  150  years  ago  delighted  in  rearing 
silkworms,  and  themselves  employing  the 
unbleached  silk  for  embroidery  (see  Nos. 
625  and  633).  By  far  the  most  wonderful 
pieces  of  quilting  are  two  large  coverlids, 
or  portieres  —  one  shown  by  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Guest  (619),  and  one  by  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope(6i9A).  They  are  quiltings  ex- 
ecuted in  millions  of  red  and  yellow  silk- 
stitches  on  white  ground,  displaying  or- 
naments and  figures  in  outline  only.  Mr. 
Guest's  specimen  bears  the  arms  of  Arra- 
gon  and  Leon  in  the  centre,  whilst  along 
the  border  are  representations  of  fetes, 
hunting  parties,  a  concert,  and  a  fleet. 
The  harmony  of  effect  imparted  to  the 
entire  surface  by  the  use  of  the  two  col- 
ours, yellow  and  red,  is  most  rich  and 
admirable.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  por- 
tiere of  the  same  work  has  not  been  so 
fortunately  preserved  :   the  colours  have 


faded,  and  parts  are  worn.  On  tliis  is 
represented  the  storming  of  Goa  by  the 
Portuguese,  whose  broad^muzzled  culve- 
rins  are  executing  havoc  in  the  Indian 
fleet.  Aware  of  the  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  Rajah  —  distinguished  by  the 
semicircular  cut  of  his  skirt — may  be 
descried  giving  instructions.  Gathered 
together  next  him  are  his  retinue  and  ele- 
phants. The  water-carrier,  or  bheestie,  is 
preparing  for  an  emergency,  should  water 
be  unprocurable  on  the  flight,  by  filling 
his  cart-tanks  ;  while  the  Bangy-nuallah 
has  commenced  his  departure,  laden  with 
treasures.  Round  the  border  are  various 
Portuguese  nobles,  for  one  of  whom  it  is 
probable  that  the  quilt  was  executed  by 
some  native  workman  at  Goa. 

At  the  present  time,  although  sewing 
machines  execute  all  the  quiltings  re- 
quired, it  would  not  be  possible  for  them 
to  produce  the  quality  of  work  which  the 
two  quilts  above  mentioned  possess.  The 
evident  freedom  of  the  work,  and  the 
slight  irregularities  of  stitch,  produce  a 
quality  not  to  be  obtained  by  purely  me- 
chanical means.  And  these  remarks  pro- 
voke a  mention  of  the  very  clever  imita- 
tions of  satin-stitch  embroidery  produced 
by  the  Jacquard  loom.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  imitation  lacks  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  hand-made  embroider- 
ies. And  such  must  be  the  case.  Me- 
chanically-produced articles  cannot  pos- 
sess the  "spirituality"  of  hand-work  —  if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed.     . 

For  perfection  of  workmanship  and  of 
design,  so  far  as  surface-decoration  is 
concerned,  we  turn  to  the  Oriental  satin- 
embroidered  hangings.  The  gorgeous- 
ness  of  these  specimens  generally,  and 
especially  of  those  lent  by  Lord  De  L'Isle 
and  Dudley  (609),  and  by  Countess 
Brownlow  (594,  578,  595,  598,  601),  is 
most  satisfactory.  So,  also,  is  the  Portu- 
guese white-satin  coverlid,  on  which  a 
bold  floriated  pattern,  surrounding  the 
circular  device  of  the  Austrian  eagle,  is 
worked  in  rich  gold  couchings,  judicious- 
ly outlined  with  crimson  silk  thread. 
The  velvet  embroideries  are  fine  works, 
and  also  show  varieties  of  gold  couch- 
ings. Excellent  tambour  work  on  linen 
(436,  437)  recalls  the  designs  of  the  mo- 
saic-work on  the  Taj  at  Agra.  The 
convrepied  {j^y^  \'s,  a  coarse  piece  of  em- 
broidery, and  has  no  claim  to  a  place  in 
the  collection  except  for  its  curious 
figures,  and  a  kind  of  historical  character 
given  to  it  by  the  arms  of  Leon  and  Cas- 
tille,  wjth  the  motto  on  the  border,  "  Viva 
1  Don  Carlos  III.  por  la  Gracia  dc  Ds  Rey 
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de  Castilla,  de  Leon,  de  Arragon,  de  las 
dos  Sicilas,"  &c. 

In  fine  and  clever  stitchery  the  Per- 
sians excel.  The  style  of  work  in  the 
four  pieces  numbered  346  is  unsurpass- 
able ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  a  competent  tent-stitcher  could  exe- 
cute with  ease  similar  work.  The  gen- 
eral tone  of  colour  and  graceful  designs 
of  these  clothes-napkins  —  for  such  is  the 
use  made  of  them  by  ladies  of  the  H.irem 
—  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  four 
specimens  in  the  collection.  No.  555  is 
a  very  remarkable  work.  It  is  a  rich  yel- 
low-satin ground,  embroidered  with  orna- 
mental patches  of  close  and  small  layings 
of  blue  and  red  floss  silks,  edged  with 
similar  coloured  cords.  Time  has  given 
to  this  specimen  a  delicate  and  beautiful 
complexion.  At  first  sight,  one  thinks 
the  patches  are  applied.  They  are  not, 
however  ;  since  the  embroidery  passes 
to  the  back,  and  displays  fine  and  thor- 
ough needlework.  Of  a  simpler  style  of 
work,  but  very  Oriental  in  character,  is 
No.  324,  called,  we  suspect  erroneously, 
*' Venetian  "  fine  linen  table-cloth.  The 
ends  are  embroidered  in  silk  of  delicate 
hues,  which  harmonize  most  seductively. 
This  work,  '■'' sans  envers,''''  is  alike  on 
both  sides.  The  stitching  '■^  an  passP^ 
is  arranged  in  horizontal  and  perpendic- 
ular lines,  which  gives  a  pleasing  vivacity 
to  the  general  design.  Red-silk  embroid- 
ery on  linen,  cut  and  drawn,  is  well  rep- 
resented, and  should  inspire  dainty 
needleworkers.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
tinue these  jottings  without  considerably 
overlapping  the  necessary  limits  of  this 
paper,  a  temptation  which  the  charming 
inexhaustibility  of  cunning  art  and  work 
to  be  discovered  in  the  collection  renders 
hard  to  resist.  Still  these  brief  notes 
may,  we  hope,  increase  the  interest  in  art 
needlework. 

And,  in  conclusion,  we  may  add  that 
many  institutions  in  various  stages  of 
existence  are  established  in  London  for 
promoting  the  practice  of  the  art.  It  will 
be  greatly  to  their  advantage  if  their  pro- 
moters and  supporters  will  give  a  little 
serious  attention  to  the  fine  collection  of 
needlework  which  we  have  somewhat 
hastily  discussed.  Very  many  useful 
hints  may  be  obtained,  if  those  who  go 
to  study  will  thoroughly  convince  them- 
selves that  they  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  art,  and  commence  their  investiga- 
tions entirely  de  novo.  It  is  foolish  for 
the  fluent  talker,  who  imagines  himself  to 
be  a  connoisseur,  but  who  is  really  an  airy 
empiric,  to  give  utterance  to  meaningless 


criticisms,  by  way  of  impressing  his  miS' 
guided  friends  with  the  profundity  of  his 
art-knowledge.  The  twaddle  which  flows 
with  facility  from  such  an  one  is  at  once 
wearying  and  aggravating.  He  has  con- 
trived to  infuse'into  his  brain  a  muddle 
of  technicalities  which  flavour  his  talk  ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to 
the  progress  of  the  would-be  art-student 
than  the  vacuous  talk  of  ^z^^j-/ professors, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  the  ladder  of  humbug, 
have  attained  a  false  eminence  among.st 
the  dilettanti  in  art  matters. 


From  Saint  Pauls. 
CALDERON'S   SACRED  DRAMAS.* 

THE   PURGATORY  OF   S.    PATRICK. 

The  religious  plays  of  Calderon  occupy 
a  middle  place  between  his  "Autos,'' or 
dramatized  sacred  allegories,  and  his 
secular  theatre.  They  resemble  this  last 
in  their  treatment  of  their  subject  though 
that  subject  itself  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
theme  of  the  first  named.  That  is  to  say 
that  in  his  sacred  drama  (properly  so 
called)  Calderon  pursues  the  same  reli- 
gious purpose  as  in  his  "  Autos,"  but  by 
more  ordinary  and  by  more  worldly 
means.  He  does  not  call  us  in  it  to 
breathe  that  atmosphere  of  faith  and  love, 
untroubled  by  the  mists  of  earth,  which 
surrounds  us  in  the  "  Autos."-,  He  bids 
us  gaze  up  to  heaven,  but  he  places  near 
us  many  objects  which  draw  our  glances 
downwards — at  least  till  the  play  is 
nearly  ended.  One  gre^t  thought  rules 
the  "  Auto  "  of  Calderon  from  its  opening 
until  its  close  ;  utany  strive  with  it  for 
the  pre-eminence  in  his  sacred  drama. 
The  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  plays  of 
this  class  remind  us  much  of  their  coun- 
terparts in  his  other  works,  whereas  the 
personages  of  the  "  Autos  "  are  abstract 
types  —  Grace  and  the  Virtues  revealed 
in  bodily  shape  to  the  admiring  gaze,  rep- 
resentations of  suffering  Human  Nature 
and  of  her  great  Deliverer.  In  the 
"  Auto  "  the  buffoon  (gracioso)  intrudes 
now  and  then,  but  suitably  apparelled  as 
Fi'ee-will  gone  astray,  or  as  Innocence 
perverted  into  Malice.  But  he  disports 
hiinself  as  fearlessly  in  the  religious  as  in 

*  I.  Las  Comedias  de  Calderon.  2.  Calderon's 
Dramas  ("The  Wonder-working  Magician,"  '' Life  is 
a  Dream,"  "The  Purgatory  of  S.  Patrick  "),  translated 
by  D.  F.  MacCarthy.  London :  H.  S.  King  &  Co. 
3.  Three  Dramas  of  Calderon  (inc^-Kling  "  Devotion  of 
Hie  Cross"),  by  D.  F.  MacCarthy.  Dublin:  W.  B. 
Kelly,  8  Grafton  Street. 
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the  secular  drama  of  Calderon  ;  making 
jokes  and  telling  funny  stories  just  before 
a  martyrdom  or  a'  celestial  vision,  as 
freely  as  does  his  brother  clown  amidst 
assignations  and  duels.  So  that  while 
the  "  Auto "  raises  us  at  once  to  stand 
with  Dante  and  his  two  poet-friends  on 
the  blissful  summit  of  the  Purgatorial 
Mount, 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ; 

in  the  sacred  drama  we  are  yet  labouring 
up  the  hill-side  to  reach  it,  as  Dante  and 
Virgil  did,  with  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
earth  still  echoing  round  us.  Thus  even 
Calderon's  religious  plays  stand  related 
to  his  "  Autos  ''  somewhat  as  do  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  the  "  Faery  Queen  " 
to  the  first  and  second,  or  as  does  the 
"  Gerusalemme  Liberata "  to  the  "  Di- 
vina  Commedia."  They  are  more  easily 
understood,  but  theirs  is  a  less  lofty 
strain  of  poetry  ;  they  can  engage  the  in- 
terest of  a  larger  circle,  but  they  make  a 
less  frequent  and  less  earnest  appeal  to 
our  noblest  faculties.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  possess  the  "  warmth  and  col- 
our" which  the  "  Auto,"  with  its  "fine 
severity  of  perfect  light,"  lacks.  And, 
though  some  of  Calderon's  saints  are  in 
rather  conventional  attitudes,  and  his 
sinners  painted  with  an  unnatural  excess 
of  blackness,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
eye  finds  relief  in  looking  at  their  sub- 
stantial forms  after  the  prolonged  gaze  at 
the  shifting  shadows  of  metaphysical  en- 
tities whicli  play  before  it  with  perplex- 
ing brightness  in  the  "Autos."  Nor  can 
we  wish  for  a  better  specimen  of  Calde- 
ron's fertile  and  versatile  genius,  if  we 
must  select  one  class  amongst  his  many 
different  classes  of  plays,  than  his  sacred 
drama.  There  are  besides  fine  tragedies, 
such  as  "  The  Physician  of  his  Honour  " 
and  "  The  Alcalde  of  Zalamea  ;  "  skilfully 
constructed  comedies,  like  "  The  Fairy 
Lady"  and  "Silence  is  Best;"  imagina- 
tive plays  ;  *  classic  fables  dramatized,  as 
"  Perseus  and  Andromeda  ;  "  historic 
pictures  both  of  earliest  and  latest  date, 
commencing  with  the  mythical  "  Semi- 
ramis,"  to  end  with  the  cotemporary 
"Siege  of  Breda;"  romances  placed  on 
the  stage,  drawn  alike  from  the  tales  of 
chivalry  which  inspired  Ariosto  and  from 
the  primitive  pages  of  Heliodorus.  But 
in  nearly  each  of  these  varied  styles  of 
dramatic  composition  an  Englishman,  at 

*  "Life  is  a  Dream,"  the  play  especially  referred  to 
here,  will  be  found  well  translated  in  Mr.  MacCarthy's 
new  volume,     it  is  one  o£  its  author*  s  best  plays. 


least,  can  scarcely  avoid  an  involuntary 
comparison  with  that  supreme  genius 
who  commended  his  soul  to  God  at  Strat- 
ford when  Calderon  was  about  to  be- 
gin his  long  and  prosperous  career  at 
Madrid.*  "Othello,"  "Twelfth  Night," 
"The  Tempest,"  "  Troilus  and  Cressida," 
"  Henry  the  Fourth,"  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  did  they  stand  alone,  were  there 
no  "  Hamlet,"  no  "  Macbeth,"  no  "  Lear" 
in  the  background,  would  each  outweigh 
singly  Calderon's  most  numerous  and 
most  successful  productions  of  their  re- 
spective class.  The  rich,  tiim  garden, 
with  its  luscious  scents  and  well-ordered 
flowers,  with  the  shrubs  hiding  its  bound- 
ary wall  so  well,  and  the  alleys  corre- 
sponding to  one  another  with  such  exact 
symmetry,  cannot  (according  to  Trench's 
good  simile)  give  us  the  delight  of  the 
grand  foreground  of  majestic  oaks  open- 
ing glades  up  which  the  fairies  sport,  with 
rock  and  ravine  behind  them  ;  or  of  tor- 
rent and  lake,  over  which  snow-crowned 
peaks  tower,  while  the  blue  sea  is  re- 
vealed through  the  wild  mountain  gorges 
to  give  the  mind  a  sense  of  infinity. 

It  is  only  when  Calderon  stands  on 
sacred  ground  that  he  fails  to  provoke  in 
our  minds  an  involuntary  and  invidious 
comparison.  His  terrible  "  Absalom  " 
need  not  fear  to  be  set  beside  the  Old 
Testament  dramas  of  Racine  and  Metas- 
4asio.  His  martyr-plays  show  well  by  the 
"  Polyeucte  "  of  Corneille  and  the  "  Vir- 
gin Martyr  "  of  Massinger.  This  ground, 
for  whatever  reason,  the  mightier  English 
genius  refused  to  occupy  ;  or  deferred  its 
occupation  to  those  last  thirty  years  of 
life  which  he  was  not  destined,  like  the 
kindred  spirit  of  Sophocles,  to  enjoy. 
Here,  then,  Calderon  presents  himself  to 
us  as  a  typical  instance  of  the  sacred 
dramatist  of  the  romantic  school.  The 
inheritor  of  the  religious  fervour  which 
in  medisival  times  found  rude  but  vigor- 
ous expression  in  mystery  and  miracle- 
play,  surviving  to  our  own  day  among  the 
peasants  of  the  Ammergau,  he  devotes  to 
its  service  dramatic  powers  which  (in 
their  own  line)  have  been  seldom  equalled, 
at  one  point  never  surpassed.  Here,  fully 
as  miich  as  in  his  secular  plays,  we  admire 
that  skill  in  the  construction  and  unfold- 
ing of  the  plot,  which  Schiller  frankly 
owed  would,  earlier  studied,  have  saved 
Goethe  and  himself  from  great  mistakes. 
Here  is  poured  forth  that  wealth  of  beau- 
tiful imagery,  that  highly  poetic  view  of 


*  Calderon  was  sixteen  the  year  of  Shakespeare's 
death. 
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life  is  here  apparent,  which  makes  Cal- 
deron's  world  so  much  fairer  and  nobler 
than  that  of  ordinary  mortals.  Here,  too, 
in  the  space  of  eleven  or  twelve  dramas 
appears,  as  in  the  hundred  others,  tlieir 
wonderful  writer's  vast  range  of  subject. 
From  the  days  of  King  David  to  those  of 
tlie  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  from  the 
Cross  predicted  to  the  Cross  exalted  as 
the  penitent's  sole  refuge,  from  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Apostle  or  early  Christian  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Moors  by  the  hosts  of 
the  faithful,  he  seeks  and  finds  materials 
to  employ  to  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer 
and  of  his  Virgin  Mother.  In  one  of 
these  dramas  we  plunge  into  the  myste- 
ries of  Hades  ;  in  another  we  approach 
the  subject  of  Faust ;  in  a  third  we  feel 
ourselves  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  terri- 
ble as  that  which  opened  before  the  un- 
thinking CEdipus.  This  last,  "  The  De- 
votion of  the  Cross,"  was  one  of  its  great 
author's  earliest  efforts,  and  exhibits  to 
the  full  the  defects  and  merits  incident  to 
juvenile  performances.  It  shows  another 
thing  also  —  the  degradation  of  the  faith 
of  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Cross,  so  Scripture  tells  us,  was  erected 
that  "we,  being  dead  unto  sin,  might  live 
unto  righteousness."  According  to  the 
teaching  of  the  popular  tale  here  drama- 
tized, it  was  set  up  in  order  that  men 
might  live  in  sin  yet  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  as  a  reward  for  certain  externa^ 
acts  of  a  mechanical  devotion  to  its  out- 
ward symbol. 

For  this  frightful  perversion  of  the 
most  blessed  of  truths,  which  justly  pro- 
voked Coleridge's  denunciation  of  Roman 
Catholic  antinomianism,  we  must  hold  the 
age  more  responsible  than  the  young 
poet,  to  whose  matured  thoughts  on  such 
themes  this  early  composition  possibly 
bore  no  closer  relation  than  did  "  The 
Robbers  "  of  Schiller  to  that  great  man's 
later  estimate  of  social  and  political  ques- 
tions. But  though  this  play  stands  justly 
condemned  by  the  common  creed  of 
Christians,  it  is  well  worth  reading  on 
other  grounds  ;  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend those  to  whom  the  original  is  inac- 
cessible to  study  "  The  Devotion  of  the 
Cross  "  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  very  able  ver- 
sion. Few  indeed  of  Calderon's  plays 
impress  the  mind  with  an  equal  sense  oi 
power.  Who  that  has  read  it  will  forget 
how  gloomy  is  the  cloud  of  impending 
fate  which  hangs  over  its  actors  from  the 
first  :  over  the  son,  an  outcast  through 
his  father's  crime,  a  crime  of  which  he  is 
himself  the  destined  avenger  ;  over  the 
father,  the  unwitting  instrument  of  that 
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son's  punishment !  or  how,  athwart  these 
shadows  of  the  antique  tragedy,  shoot 
milder  rays  from  the  Christian's  sun  ;  the 
cross  protecting  the  unworthy  children 
commended  to  it  at  their  birth-hour  by 
their  hapless  mother,  saving  them  from 
the  last  awful  plunge  into  the  gulf  of 
crime,  and  sheltering  them  when  they  re- 
pent at  last  !  Scenes  like  the  one  in 
which  the  wretched  Julia  stands  between 
her  dead  brother's  corpse  and  his  living 
murderer  (her  lover,  and  also  her  un- 
known brother),  or  that  in  which  the 
power  of  the  cross  puts  to  flight  the  rob- 
ber who  had  pursued  her  into  her  con- 
vent asylum,  print  themselves  deeply  on 
the  memory.  When  brother  ia^h  by  his 
unknown  brother's  hand  at  the  foot  of 
the  very  cross  which  their  father  had 
sought  to  redden  with  their  mother's 
blood,  we  feel  the  presence  of  the  ancient 
Nemesis.  When  the  transgressor,  slain 
in  his  turn,  rises  from  his  neglected  and 
lowly  bed  in  the  solitary  ravine  to  receive 
absolution  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  which 
he  died  invoking,  and  ends  his  life  where 
it  first  began,  pardoned  at  last  and  in 
peace,  we  confess  a  more  awful  yet 
more  consoling  presence  than  Hellenic 
tragedy  ever  dreamed  of. 

Akin  in  awe-inspiring  power  to  this 
play,  great  in  spite  of  its  many  faults,  is 
Calderon's  delineation  of  the  darkest 
tragedy  of  David's  house,  in  his  "  Ab- 
salom's Hair."  Readers  of  Trench's 
charming  "  Essay  on  Calderon  "  will  re- 
member his  account  of  the  grandest  scene 
of  this  terrible  tragedy  ;  to  which,  while 
referring  persons  previously  unacquaint- 
ed with  either,  we  ought  perhaps  to  add, 
that  this  fine  scene  is  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  the  play,  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  scarcely  corresponds  to  the  expec- 
tations which  that  scene,  singly  consid- 
ered, would  excite.  Calderon's  other 
drama  on  an  old  Testament  subject,  "  The 
Sybil  of  the  East,"  is  founded  on  the 
legand  which  made  the  tree  which  caused 
man's  fall  prove  the  instrument  of  man's 
redemption.  Inspired  by  strange  visions, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  quits  her  own  land 
to  point  out  to  King  Solomon  the  high 
virtues  of  the  tree  which  his  temple- 
builders  had  rejected ;  and  Calderon 
pours  forth  his  accustomed  streams  of 
oriental  hyperbole,  to  celebrate  in  mystic 
strains  from  her  lips  this  first  discovery, 
by  anticipation,  of  the  True  Cross.  Its 
recovery,  in  after  ages,  is  the  theme  of 
another  of  his  plays  —  "The  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross."  To  win  back  that  precious 
relic   the  Christian  emperor,    Heraclius, 
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leads  an  army  against  the  Persian  Cos- 
rhoes  ;  by  whom  he  is  defeated,  surround- 
ed, and  only  offered  life  for  himself  and 
his  troops  on  condition  of  their  apostasy 
from  the  Faith.  They  reject  the  propo- 
sition with  noble  scorn,  and,  at  their 
prayer,  receive  the  help  of  the  angelic 
hosts,  by  whose  aid  defeat  is  turned  into 
victory,  and  Heraclius  returns  in  triumph, 
not  to  either  Rome,  but  to  Jerusalem,  to 
place  the  venerable  wood  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  church  of  Constantine  and 
Helena. 

These  two  last  plays  in  honour  of  the 
cross  are,  happily,  free  from  the  moral 
perverseness  of  their  more  celebrated 
predecessor  ;  although,  like  it,  they  are 
pervaded  by  a  superstition  which  insists 
on  confounding  the  outward  symbol  of  a 
great  truth  with  the  truth  which  it  repre- 
sents. It  is  in  his  plays  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  that  Calderon  most  grieves  us  : 
while  admiring  their  child-like  simplicity 
of  trust  and  outpouring  of  tender  and  lov- 
ing devotion,  we  cannot  but  feel  indig- 
nant kvith  the  Church  whose  false  teach- 
ing turned  such  rich  streams  so  far  from 
their  true  channel.  Of  these  dramas, 
seven  in  number,  only  two  are  generally 
accessible  ;  though  it  is  believed  that  the 
other  five  exist  in  manuscript.  One  of 
those  published,  "  Dawn  in  Copacabana,'' 
is  a  highly  imaginative  account  of  the 
first  conquest  of  Peru.  The  gentle  na- 
tves  are  credited  wdth  the  bravery  of 
tie  Mexicans,  and  calumniated  by  being 
called,  like  them,  sacrificers  of  human 
•victims.  The  Spanish  valour  is  exalted 
it  their  expense  ;  the  Spanish  cruelty 
:oncealed.  The  dismay  of  the  Peruvians 
at  the  first  sight  of  a  ship,  and  the  sound 
of  cannon  when  the  cross  is  borne  to  land 
and  planted  by  an  adventurous  hand  on 
tlieir  coast,  leads  them  to  seek  an  offering 
for  their  sun-god.  The  lot  falls  on  the 
beautiful  priestess,  Guacolda,  whose  lov- 
er, the  cacique,  seeks  at  first  to  save  her 
from  the  fate  to  which  the  advancing  tide 
of  misfortune  forces  him  shortly  to  aban- 
don her  ;  complaining,  as  she  prepares  to 
suffer,  of  the  hard  lot  which  dooms  her 
to  die  for  a  god  of  whose  love  she  feels 
no  assurance,  and  who,  as  she  says,  would 
not  die  for  her.  Her  humbler  lover,  Yu- 
panqui,  risks  his  life  to  save  her  and  is 
doomed  to  die  with  her  by  the  jealous 
cacique.  But  Guacolda  grasps  the  cross, 
already  revered  by  the  wild  beasts,  to  the 
dread  of  the  Peruvians  who  marvelled  at 
its  first  erection,  and  her  foes  are  unable 
to  seize  her  ;  perishing  themselves  short- 
ly after,  in  the  victorious  advance  of  the 


Spaniards.  The  third,  and  final,  act  of 
the  play  opens  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years.  The  Peruvians,  enlightened  by 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  have  in  great 
numbers  forsaken  the  worship  of  the  ma- 
terial sun.  Guacolda,  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  God  who  did  not  shrink  from 
death  for  her  sake,  is  the  wife  of  the 
faithful  Yupanqui.  An  eye-witness  to 
the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Pizarro  and' 
his  followers  when,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  the  enraged  Peruvians,  and,  about 
to  perish  in  the  flames,  they  called  on  the 
Virgin,  and  she  (appearing  in  glory  amidst 
clouds  of  snow)  extinguished  the  fires 
and  saved  them  from  their  enemies,  it  is 
Yupanqui's  eager  ambition  to  frame  her 
image  such  as  he  beheld  her  then.  Night 
and  day  the  poor  untaught  devotee  la- 
bours at  his  pious  task  ;  but  his  failure 
is  humiliating,  and  the  statue,  after  all  his 
pains,  only  provokes  the  derision  of  the 
beholders.  He  tries  again  with  fervent 
prayer,  and  as  a  last  resource  expends  all 
his  wealth  in  having  the  ill-shaped  mass 
gilded,  and  so  made  riclx,  if  not  beautiful. 
A  great  religious  ceremony  is  to  take 
place  next  morning,  in  the  presence  of 
the  governor  of  Peru,  and  the  image,  if 
at  all  worthy  of  the  honour,  is  to  be 
adopted  and  borne  by  a  religious  confra- 
ternity. The  malevolent  prepare  to  scoff, 
the  well-disposed  to  pity,  as  the  poor  Pe- 
ruvian lifts  the  curtain  before  his  work- 
shop. But  what  a  marvel  !  Angels  have 
descended  in  the  night,  amidst  hymns  of 
joy,  to  retouch  the  image  of  the  "  True 
Dawn  bearing  the  True  Sun  ;  "  and  the 
Madonna  and  her  divine  Child  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  awe-stricken  beholders,  and 
enrapture  the  faithful  Yupanqui  by  his 
unhoped-for  success. 

Long  as  is  the  interval  between  the  acts 
of  this  drama,  it  is  not  greater  than  that 
which  elapses  in  several  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  Far  wider  chasms  are  overleapt 
in  Calderon's  kindred  "Virgin  of  the 
Sanctuary,"  each  of  the  acts  of  which  be- 
longs to  a  different  century,  and  to  an- 
other order  of  things  than  the  preceding 
with,  of  course,  entirely  new  personages. 
But  the  principal  scene  of  each  act  is  the 
same — the  great  Cathedral  of  Toledo; 
and  the  true  heroine  of  the  drama,  the 
connecting  link  which  holds  its  acts  to- 
gether, is  the  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin  there  revered.  In  each  act,  too, 
an  interesting  epoch  of  Spanish  history 
is  well  illustrated  ;  and  we  can  well  be- 
lieve witli  what  thrilling  interest  a  Span- 
iard would  follow  through  them  the  re- 
verses and  triumphs  of  his  forefathers  — 
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the  cross  falling  before  the  crescent  to 
arise  again  and  stand  resplendent  above 
its  waning  brightness.  The  first  act  be- 
longs to  the  early  Gothic  kingdom,  and 
exhibits  the  faith  triumphant  over  heresy, 
and  the  joy  of  Christian  Toledo  only  dis- 
turbed by  presage  and  prophecy  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  light  which  it  now  enjoys 
—  of  the  dark  days  which  will  have  come 
to  Spain  when  the  fair  image  it  reveres 
shall  be  hidden. 

Those  dark  days  have  come  when  the 
second  act  begins.  The  Moors  are  at 
the  gates  of  Toledo.  The  Archbishop 
flees  the  town,  walking  barefoot,  and  car- 
rying with  him  the  relics  of  its  numerous 
saints.  He  orders  the  Virgin's  image  to 
be  carried  likewise  in  the  mournful  pro- 
cession, that  he  may  find  it  a  safe  refuge 
anong  the  Christians.  But  it  cannot  be 
lifted  ;  and  in  this  unexpected  hindrance 
the  Toledans  thankfully  discern  the  reso- 
lution of  their  protectress  to  remain  and 
guard  her  children  through  their  hour  of 
trouble.  Before  admitting  the  Moors 
into  the  conquered  town,  the  governor 
hastens  with  a  few  faithful  friends  to  hide 
the  image  beneath  the  cathedral  pave- 
ment. In  the  gloom  of  night,  with  wail 
and  chant  of  sorrow  borrowed  from  Jere- 
miah's "  Lamentations,"  tliey  mourn  the 
desolation  of  their  Jerusalem,  and,  as  they 
lower  their  treasure  into  the  dark  cavern, 
pray  that  (like  Joseph  of  old),  it  may  yet 
be  lifted  from  the  pit  and  exalted  to  reign 
and  rule.  In  the  third  act  Toledo  is  once 
more  in  Christian  hands.  King  Alphonso 
has  won  it  again  from  the  Moors.  Few 
now  remember  that  the  Virgin's  image 
once  existed  ;  the  knowledge  of  its  hid- 
ing-place has  died  out,  and  the  king  has 
not  scrupled,  by  way  of  conciliating  his 
new  subjects,  to  leave  the  old  cathedral, 
now  a  mosque,  in  their  hands.  His  wife. 
Queen  Constance,  is  grieved  at  her  hus- 
band's want  of  zeal ;  in  his  absence  she 
boldly  seizes  the  church  and  hands  it 
over  to  the  archbishop  for  Christian  uses. 
The  king  hears  with  indignation,  from  the 
complaints  of  the  aggrieved  Moors,  of  his 
wife's  aggression,  which  he  resolves  to 
punish  and  hastily  returns  to  Toledo.  In 
a  striking  scene,  Constance  with  dishev 


him  take  her  life  with  a  dagger  which  she 
holds  out  to  him,  if  on  full  consideration 
he  deems  her  worthy  of  death.  Then  the 
distant  chant  of  heavenly  choristers 
draws  his  attention  to  the  long-forgotten 
hiding-place  of  the  Virgin.  A  bright  light 
streams  from  its  inmost  recesses,  and  re- 
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veals  her  glorious  beauty  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  the  Moor  who  had  been  demand- 
ing back  his  mosque  from  the  king,  but 
who  now,  suddenly  converted,  implores 
Christian  baptism.  The  sacred  image 
rises  of  its  own  accord  from  the  dark 
depths  which  have  so  long  hidden  it  from 
view,  and  is  borne  in  solemn  procession, 
amid  hymns  and  shouts  of  joy,  to  its  long- 
vacant  place  in  the  restored  cathedral. 

In  spite  of  the  superstition  which  dis- 
figures the  "  Virgin  of  the  Sanctuary,"  it 
is  a  very  interesting  play,  chiefly  from 
the  power  of  the  patriotic  sentiment 
which  it  expresses.  It  makes  us  wish 
that  Calderon  had  dealt  less  with  the 
mythologic  and  classic  personages,  whom 
he  transforms  in  numerous  dramas  into 
Spanish  cavaliers  and  senoras,  and  more 
with  the  great  men  and, women  <?f  old 
Castille  and  Aragon.  Even  notv  his 
noblest  hero  is,  though  not  a  Spaniard, 
yet  a  Portuguese.  His  "  Steadfast  Pr'nce," 
though  strictly  to  be  reckoned  among  his 
historical  plays,  has  nevertheless  many 
claims  to  be  enumerated  among  C^lde- 
ron's  sacred  dramas.  That  Christian 
Regulus  is  not  more  the  flower  of  chiv- 
alrv  than  of  saintliness,  and  wins  his 
place  among  the  noble  army  of  martyrs 
by  the  patient  endurance  of  protracted 
agonies  for  the  sake  of  the  faith.*  And 
his  is  a  true  story,  undisfigured,  till  his 
death,  by  miraculous  appearances  oi 
visions.  It  is  impossible,  when  we  com- 
pare the  holy  Ferdinand  with  his  cousin 
and  contemporary  Henry  the  Fifth,  to 
deny  that  the  selfish  glory  of  the  victor 
of  Agincourt  looks  poor  in  the  purer  light 
which  encircles  the  preserver  of  Ceuta  : 
nor  can  we  help  wishing  that  the  mightier 
genius  who,  in  Prince  Hal,  bequeathed  a 
fascinating  but  dangerous  model  to  future 
royal  scions,  had  known  and  depicted  the 
loftier  type  of  prince  which  fate  reserved 
to  the  hand  of  Calderon. 

Each  of  the  sacred  dramas  which  we 
have  hitherto  named  has,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "  The  Devotion  of  the  Cross,"  an 
historical  basis.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
five  others,  which  are  framed  from  legen- 
dary sources.  The  four  martyr-plays 
deserve  more  prolonged  attention  than 
we  can  bestow  upon  them  at  the  present 
moment.  The  remaining  drama,  the 
"Purgatory  of  S.  Patrick  "  (though  pre- 
senting us  in  the  saint  with  a  true  histor- 

*  This  fine  play  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Carthy.  An  analysis  of  it,  with  original  versions  of 
soine  passages,  appeared  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine" 
for  Mav,  1873,  in  the  latter  part  of  an  article,  entitled 
"Two  Acts  oi  Self-Devotion." 
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ical  character),  is  yet  wholly  legendary  in 
its  plot  and  incidents.  Like  "  Cymbe- 
line  "  and  "  Lear,"  it  deals  with  pre-his- 
toric  Celtic  annals,  and,  like  them,  it 
makes  small  attempt  to  preserve  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  day.  Still  a 
poetic  instinct  has  guided  Calderon,  as  in 
"The  Devotion  of  the  Cross,"  to  a  suita- 
ble scenic  background  for  his  tale  of 
wonder;  and  the  mysterious  cavern 
which  leads  to  the  under-world  opens, 
with  great  imaginative  fitness,  amid  the 
Ossianic  mists  and  sea-girdled  rocks  of 
the  cloud-wrapt  isle  which  ever  listens  to 
the  murmur  of  the  melancholy  ocean. 
On  several  accounts  "  The  Purgatory  of 
S.  Patrick "  may  be  regarded  as  a  good 
specimen  of  Calderon's  sacred  drama. 
As  such  Mr.  MacCarthy  has  thought  it 
worth  the  labour  of  translating  twice  over. 
His  second  version,  recently  published, 
is  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  metres  of 
the  original ;  ranging,  as  do  most  of  Cal- 
deron's plays,  from  the  Italian  octave 
rhyme,  through  others,  to  the  peculiar 
rhyme  of  four  and  five  lines  variously 
combined,  which  is  the  especial  beauty 
of  the  Spanish  drama.  He  has  always, 
also,  in  every  instance  where  they  occur, 
copied  closely  the  assonants  of  the  origi- 
nal, or  vowel  rhyme  (disregarding  conso- 
nants) unchanged  perhaps  for  several 
hundred  lines.  We  shall  call  the  reader's 
attention '  to  such  passages  when  they 
occur  in  our  citations,  as  we  observe  the 
translator  does  himself,  for  alas  !  they 
might  otherwise  easily  pass  unnoticed  ; 
English  vowels  being  so  variable  in  sound 
that  they  cannot  strike  the  ear  with  their 
uniform  effect  in  the  old  Spanish  ballads, 
whence  they  were  adopted  into  the  na- 
tional theatre.  Still  Mr.  MacCarthy  has 
done  perfectly  right  not  to  omit  so  pecu- 
liar a  characteristic  of  Calderon's  plays 
as  this,  however-little  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  English  language  ;  and  his  success 
is,  considering  the  circumstances,  sur- 
prising, especially  where  the  assonant 
vowels  are  i  and  e. 

Besides  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
outward  form,j;he  translation  before  us 
exhibits  the  yet  greater  merit  of  fidelity 
to  the  spirit  of  its  original.  Trivial  where 
Calderon  is  trivial,  prosy  where  he  is 
prosy,  extravagant  where  he  is  extrava- 
gant, but  likewise  poetic,  passionate,  and 
awe-inspiring  where  his  author  is  so,  Mr. 
MacCarthy's  version  may  be  relied  on  to 
give  the  English  reader  a  fair  notion  of 
Calderon,  alike  in  his  weakness  and  in 
his  strength.  As  such,  we  shall  found 
on  it  a  short  account  of  the  play  ;  beg- 


ging the  reader  to  transport  himself  in 
imagination  in  our  company  to  the  Mad- 
rid theatre  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  where  the  audience  who 
have  devoutly  heard  mass  in  the  morn- 
ing, who  have  perhaps  as  devoutlv  wit- 
nessed the  burning  of  a  heretic  in  the 
afternoon,  wait  with  eager  interest  in 
the  evening  to  hear  of  a  foreign  country 
won  for  Christ  by  a  wonder-working  saint, 
of  the  flames  which  they  seek  to  flee,  and 
of  the  glory  which  they  hope  themselves 
to  win. 

The  curtain  rises,  to  disclose  to  them 
the  Irish  king  Egerius,  with  his  two 
daughters,  to  whom  he  is  relating  a 
dream  which  greatly  disquiets  his  mind  ; 
for  he  has  seen  them  in  its  course  con- 
sumed by  a  flame  which  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  a  young  slave,  which  spared 
the  father  to  burn  the  chHdren.  They 
try  to  divert  his  mind  by  pointing  out  the 
approach  of  a  ship  which  bears  Philip, 
the  Princess  Polonia's  lover,  to  the  shore, 
and  which,  little  as  they  then  suspect  it, 
carries  likewise  the  unknown  youth  of 
the  king's  dream,  Patrick,  Philip's  cap- 
tive, to  the  scene  of  his  future  triumphs. 
Then  occurs  the  storm  at  sea,  with  which 
Calderon's  audience  were  so  familiar,  de- 
picted to  them,  as  here,  by  a  terrified 
eye-witness,  with  a  liberal  expenditure 
of  "  ice  pyramids,  snow-turrets,  foam- 
palaces,  and  red-coral  sepulchres."  At 
last  two  dripping  men  struggle  to  land, 
and  present  themselves  before  the  king. 
They  are  Patrick  the  saint  and  Luis 
Enius  the  sinner.  Each  is  called  on  to 
give  an  account  of  himself,  and  each 
obeys.  Through  hundreds  of  assonant 
lines,  Patrick  first,  and,  more  briefly, 
Luis  at  greater  length,  and  with  the  most 
unblushing  cynicism,  depict,  the  one,  the 
pious  life,  honoured  by  Heaven  with  mir- 
acles, which  he  has  led,  till  the  moment 
when  the  corsair  chief  enslaved  him,  tiie 
other,  the  horrible  crimes  of  every  possi- 
ble shade  of  blackness,  which  he,  though 
in  name  a  Christian,  has  gloried  in  com- 
mitting, till,  a  fellow-captive,  he  was 
saved  by  Patrick  from  the  waters.  The 
king  forgives  Luis  his  Christianity,  in 
consideration  of  his  courageous  wicked- 
ness. He  scorns  to  put  Patrick  to  death, 
though  he  has  recognized  in  him  the 
youth  of  his  vision  ;  but  dismisses  him 
with  contempt,  to  keep  his  sheep  for  him, 
while  lie  retains  Luis  in  an  honourable 
position  in  his  court.  Patrick  quits  the 
man,  whose  life  he  has  saved,  with  a 
little-heeded  admonition  ;  but  he  is  more 
successful  in  obtaining  from  him  a  prom- 
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ise  that,  whether  alive  or  dead,  they  shall 
meet  yet  once  more.  He  then  gladly  be- 
takes himself  to  his  lowly  task  ;  and 
amazes  the  peasant  under  whose  charge 
he  has  been  placed,  by  the  fervour  of 
his  addresses  to  his  unseen  Friend.  We 
subjoin  the  good  version  before  us  o£ 
his  very  beautiful  prayer,  written  by  Cal- 
deron  in  the  simpler  form  of  the  four-line 
rhyme,  referred  to  above. 

Patrick. 
Lord  !  how  gladly  do  I  live 
In  this  solitary  spot, 
Where  my  soul  in  raptured  prayer 
May  adore  Thee,  or  in  trance 
See  the  living  countenance 
Of  thy  prodigies  so  rare  ! 
Human  wisdom,  earthly  lore, 
Solitude  reveals  and  reaches  ; 
What  diviner  wisdom  teaches 
In  it,  too,  I  would  explore. 

Paul. 
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Tell  me,  talking  thus  apart, 
Who  it  is  on  whom  you  call .? 


Patrick. 
Great  primaeval  cause  of  all, 
Thou,  O  Lord,  in  all  things  art ! 
These  blue  heavens,  these  crystal  skies 
Formed  of  dazzling  depths  of  light, 
In  which  sun,  moon,  stars  unite. 
Are  they  not  but  draperies 
Hung  before  Thy  heavenly  land."*  — 
The  discordant  elements. 
Water,  fire,  earth,  air  immense, 
Prove  they  not  Thy  master-hand .'' 
Or  in  dark  or  brightsome  hours. 
Praise  they  not  Thy  power  and  might  ? 
O'er  the  earth  dost  Thou  not  write 
In  the  characters  of  flowers 
Thy  great  goodness  ?     And  the  air, 
In  reverberating  thunder. 
Does  it  not  in  fear  and  wonder 
Say,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  art  there  ? 
Are  not,  too,  Thy  praises  sung 
By  the  fire  and  water  —  each 
Dowered  for  this  divinest  speech. 
With  tongue  the  wave,  the  flame  with  tongue  ? 
Here,  then,  in  this  lonely  place 
I,  O  Lord,  may  better  be, 
Since  in  all  things  I  find  Thee. 
Thou  hast  given  to  me  the  grace 
Of  Obedience,  Faith,  and  Fear  ; 
As  a  slave,  then,  let  me  stay, 
Or  remove  me  where  I  may 
Serve  Thee  truly,  if  not  here. 

This  prayer  is  answered.  An  angel 
comes  to  summon  Patrick  to  the  great 
task  of  converting  the  Irish  nation  ;  and 
bears  him  away  to  receive  a  lawful  com- 
mission for  the  office.  Three  years  have 
elipsed  when  the  Second  Act  begins. 
Patrick  has  returned  from  Rome  (where 
the  mediaeval  legend  of  course  took  care 


to  send  him),  and  preached  with  great 
success  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  before 
bending  his  steps  to  the  scene  of  his 
former  captivity.  He  is  on  his  way  there 
now  ;  and  King  Egerius  awaits  his  com- 
ing in  stern  and  sullen  mood.  But  be- 
fore they  can  meet  a  frightful  catastrophe 
occurs.  The  wicked  Luis  has  gained  the 
love  of  one  of  the  king's  daughters,  who 
frees  him  from  the  prison  where  he  lay 
sentenced  to  death  for  a  fresh  offence. 
She  intends  to  accompany  him  in  his 
flight  ;  but  he  has  no  mind  to  be  so  en- 
cumbered. By  her  death  he  can  at  once 
possess  himself  of  her  jewels,  and  take 
vengeance  on  her  father,  who  condemned 
him,  and  on  her  former  lover,  Philip,  a 
quarrel  with  whom  was  the  cause  of  his 
disgrace.  He  therefore  kills  the  hapless 
Folo.nia  in  the  first  wood  they  reach  after 
safely  effecting  their  escape  ;  and  de- 
parts from  Ireland  to  begin  a  fresh  career 
of  crime  abroad.  Her  old  lover,  Philip, 
finds  the  blood-stained  corpse,  which  he 
thus  points  out  to  the  father  and  the 
sister  :  * 

Seeking  traces  of  Polonia 

Through  these  savage  woods  distracted 

Roamed  I  restless  all  the  night-time, 

Till  at  length  amid  the  darkness 

Half  awakened  rose  the  dawn  : 

Not  in  veils  of  gold  and  amber 

Was  she  dressed  ;  a  robe  of  mourning 

Formed  of  clouds  composed  her  mantle. 

Searching  there  in  every  part, 

We  approached  where  blood  was  spattered 

On  the  tender  dewy  flowers. 

And  upon  the  ground  some  fragments 

Of  a  woman's  dress  were  strewn. 

By  these  signs  at  once  attracted 

We  went  on,  till  at  the  foot 

Of  a  great  rock  overhanging. 

In  a  fragrant  tomb  of  roses 

Lay  Polonia,  dead  and  stabbed  there. 

Turn  your  eyes,  and  here  you  see 

The  young  tree  of  beauty  blasted. 

Pale  and  sad  the  opening  flower. 

The  bright  flame  abruptly  darkened  ; 

See  here  loveliness  laid  prostrate. 

See  Vtrarm  life  here  turned  to  marble,  — 

See,  alas  !  Polonia  dead. 

The  father  and  sister  begin  their  lamen- 
tations, which  are  interrupted  by  a  voice 
which  calls  on  Ireland  to  repent,  and  in 
a  few  moments  Patrick  stands  before 
them.  To  conquer  the  king's  incredulity, 
he  prays  for  a  sign  from  heaven,  and  at 
his  wo'rd  the  dead  maiden  rises  to  her 
feet,  and  departs  to  seek  baptism  and  de- 
vote herself  henceforth  to  the  service  of 

*  Assonants  in  a  and  e» 
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the  true  God.  But  her  father  remains 
unconvinced,  and  in  answer  to  Patrick's 
declarations  concerning  Heaven,  Hell, 
and  Purgatory,  he  bids  him  show  him 
one  of  them  at  least,  or  die  in  an  hour's 
time. 

Patrick  once  more  prays  earnestly,  and 
an  angel  comes  down  from  heaven  with 
this  answer  :  — 

Patrick,  God  has  heard  thy  prayer, 
He  has  listen'd  to  thy  vows, 
And,  as  thou  hast  asked,  allows 
Earth's  great  secrets  to  lie  bare. 
Seek  along  this  island  ground 
For  a  vast  and  darksome  cave, 
Which  restrains  the  lake's  dark  wave, 
And  supports  the  mountains  round  ; 
He  who  dares  to  go  therein, 
Having  first  contritely  told 
All  his  faults,  shall  there  behold  * 
Where  the  soul  is  purged  from  sin. 
He  shall  see,  with  mortal  eyes. 
Hell  itself,  where  those  who  die 
In  their  sins  forever  lie 
In  the  fire  that  never  dies. 
He  shall  see,  in  blest  fruition, 
Where  the  happy  spirits  dwelL 
But  of  this  be  sure  as  v/ell  — 
He  who  without  due  contrition 
Enters  there  to  idly  try 
What  the  cave  may  be,  doth  go 
To  his  death. 

The  angel  disappears,  after  promising 
Patrick  an  entrance  into  glory  that  very 
day  ;  and  renown  on  earth,  perpetuated 
by  the  marvellous  cave  which  is  to  be 
known  to  after-ages  by  the  name  of  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory.  The  saint  summons 
the  king  and  his  court,  and  leads  the  way 
to  its  mouth.  Not  far  from  it  they  meet 
the  penitent  Polonia,  who  adds  to  the 
fear  which  thrills  the  heart  of  most  on 
approaching  a  spot  hitherto  shunned  by 
universal  consent,  as  she  declares  how, 
seeking  a  lonely  hermitage,  she  had  en- 
tered the  cave,  and  instantly  rushed  forth 
again,  affrighted  at  the  shrieks  and  curses 
and  horrible  cries  which  resounded  in  its 
depths.  Her  description,  worked  out  by 
Calderon  in  his  more  elaborate  octaves 
has,  in  the  third  stanza,  been  thought 
deserving  by  Shelley  of  imitation.  It  is 
thus  that  it  commences  :  — 

Here  from  myself  with  hurried  footsteps 

flying, 
I  dared  to  tread  this  wilderness  profound, 
Beneath    the    mountain   whose    proud  top 

defying 

*  This  is  not  an  exact  version  of  "  Tendni  el  pur^a- 
torio  en  clla,"  which  implies  not  merely  beholding  but 
having,  and  is  a  promise  of  passing  through  a  purga- 
tory in  this  life. 


The    pure    bright    sunbeam  is    with   huge 

rocks  *  crowned, 
Hoping  that  here,  as  in  its  dark  grave  lying, 
Never  my  sin  could  on  the  earth  be  found, 
And  I  myself  might  find  a  port  of  peace 
Where  all  the  tempests  of  the  world  might 

cease. 
No  polar  star  had  hostile  fate  decreed  me. 
As  on  my  perilous  path  I  dared  to  stray ; 
So  great  its  pride,  no  hand  presumed  to  lead 

me. 
And  guide  my  silent  footstep  on  its  way. 
Not  yet  the  aspect  of  the  place  has  freed  me 
From  the  dread  terror,  anguish,  and  dismay, 
Which  were   awakened  by  this  mountain's 

gloom, 
And  all  the  hidden  wonders  of  its  womb. 
See  ye  not  here  this  rock  some  power  secureth, 
That  grasps    with  awful  toil  ,the  hill-side 

hrozvn. 
And  with  the  very  anguish  it  endureth 
Age  after  age  seems  slcnoly  coining  dozvn. 
Suspended  there  with  effort,  it  obscureth 
A    mighty    cave    beneath,   which    it    doth 

crown  !  — 
An  open  mouth  the  horrid  cavern  shapes, 
Wherewith  the  melancholy  mountain  gapes. 

And  so  on  through  four  more  stanzas  : 
the  eighth  is  spoken  by  Patrick  himself, 
declaring  that  the  mysterious  cavern  con- 
tains life  for  the  believing  penitent,  who 
shall  there  be  cleansed  even  in  this  world 
from  the  stain  of  sin  ;  but  death  to  the 
impenitent.  The  king  defies  the  warn- 
ing, and  rushes  rashly  into  its  recesses, 
whence  he  emerges  no  more  to  sight  ; 
whilst  rising  flames  and  awful  voices  from 
below  warn  the  survivors  not  to  imitate 
his  impious  daring. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Sec- 
ond and  the  Third  and  final  Act,  the 
conversion  of  all  Ireland  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  The  Princess  Lesbia, 
now  a  Christian  according  to  the  vision, 
reigns  in  her  father's  place  ;  her  elder 
sister  Polonia  leading  a  recluse  life  in 
the  desert,  while  her  former  lover,  Philip, 
is  about  to  become  the  husband  of  the 
new  queen.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Phil- 
ip's rival,  Luis  Enius,  re-appears  on  the 
scene.  He  has  led  an  unquiet  life  abroad 
ever  since  Polonia's  murder,  and  returns 
to  Ireland  in  disguise  to  endeavour  to 
complete  his  long  list  of  crimes  by  the 
assassination  of  Philip,  vowing  revenge 
against  whom  he  had  left  the  country. 
As  he  lurks  about  in  disguise  to  effect 
his  purpose,  he  is  startled  by  observing 
himself  watched  in  turn  by  a  mufHed  fig- 
ure, of  whom  he  can  only  rid  himself  by  a 
challenge.  But  his  sword  cuts  the  air, 
and  when,  throwing  himself  on  the  stran- 

♦  "  Oaks"  would  be  a  preferable  version. 
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ger,  he  penetrates  his  disguise,  it  is  to 
find  beneath  it  the  awful  image  of  his 
own  future  self. 

Luis  *  {speaking  to  the  muffled  form). 
We  are  here  alone,  and  may 
Hand  to  hand  resume  the  combat. 
And  since  powerless  is  my  sword 
Thee  to  wound,  I  throw  me  on  thee 
To  know  who  thou  art.     Declare, 
Art  thou  demon,  man,  or  monster  .'* 
What !  no  answer  }     Then  I  thus 
Dare  myself  to  solve  the  problem, 
\He  tears  the  cloak  from  the  figure,  and  finds  be- 
neath it  a  skeleton.\ 
And  find  out.  .  .  .  Oh,  save  me,  Heaven  ! 
God,  what's  this  I  see  ?     What  horrid 
Spectacle  !     What  frightful  vision  ! 
What  death-threatening  fearful  portent ! 
Stiff  and  stony  corse,  who  art  thou, 
That  of  dust  and  ashes  formed 
Now  dost  live  ? 

The  Figure. 

Not  know  thyself  ? 
This  is  thy  most  faithful  portrait : 
I,  alas  !  —  am  —  Luis  Enius. 

[Disappears. 

The  soldier  falls  senseless.  When  he  re- 
covers from  the  first  effects  of  the  terrible 
vision,  he  hastens  to  profess  his  peni- 
tence, and  lays  aside  his  guilty  purpose. 
He  vows  to  perform  a  penance  propor- 
tioned to  the  grievousness  of  his  of- 
fences ;  a  voice  fromf  heaven  suggests  to 
him  S.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  and  he  re- 
solves to  betake  himself  thither,  and  keep 
his  long-forgotten  promise  to  the  departed 
saint.  On  his  road  he  encounters  his  for- 
mer victim,  Polonia.  Believing  her  dead, 
he  imagines  that  it  is  an  illusion  of  his 
spiritual  enemy  that  he  beholds,  intend- 
ed, by  reminding  him  of  the  worst  crime 
he  has  committed,  to  drive  him  to  despair. 
She,  discerning  in  the  way-worn  wander- 
er who  asks  of  her  the  path  to  the  awful 
penitential  cavern  the  features  of  her 
own  murderer,  feels  tempted  to  revenge 
her  injuries  ;  but  conquers  her  own  heart, 
and  speeds  him  o'er  the  dark  waters  with 
her  pardon.  The  whole  scene  is  striking 
and  beautiful.  Between  the  abyss  of 
guilt,  which  the  sinner  has  just  left,  and 
the  gloomy  purgatorial  depths  into  which 
he  is  about  to  plunge,  the  clear  light  of 
day  falls  gently  on  the  green  promontory 
where  stands  the  hermit  princess,  re- 
joicing in  the  better  part  which  she  has 
chosen.     Before  the  entrance  of  Luis  it  is 


*  Assonants  in  o  and  e. 

t  "  Bless  me,  Heaven !  "  the  exclamation  of  Luis  as 
the  sound  strikes  his  ear,  is  a  vulgar  rendering  for 
"Help  me.  Heaven!"  and  should  be  corrected  here 
and  elsewhere. 


thus    that   her   devout   thanksgiving    as- 
cends to  heaven  — 

POLONIA. 

To  Thee,  O  Lord,  my  spirit  climbs. 
To  Thee  from  every  lonely  hill 
I  burn  to  sacrifice  my  will 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times. 
And  such  my  boundless  love  to  Thee, 
I  wish  each  will  of  mine  a  living  soul  could  be. 

Would  that  my  love  I  could  have  shown, 
By  leaving  for  Thy  sake,  instead 
Of  that  poor  crown  that  press'd  my  head, 
~  Some  proud,  imperial  crown  and  throne  — 
Some  empire  which  the  sun  surveys 
Through  all  its   daily  course  and  gilds  with 
constant  rays. 

This  lowly  grot,  'neath  rocks  uphurled, 
In  which  I  dwell,  though  poor  and  small, 
A  spur  of  that  stupendous  wall, 
The  eighth  great  wonder  of  the  world, 
Doth  in  its  little  space  excel 
The  grandest  palace  where  a  king  doth  dwell. 

Far  better  on  some  natural  lawn 
To  see  the  morn  its  gems  bestrew. 
Or  watch  it  weeping  pearls  of  dew 
Within  the  white  arms  of  the  dawn ; 
Or  view,  before  the  sun,  the  stars 
Drive  o'er  the  brightening  plain  their  swiftly 
fading  cars ; 

Far  better  in  the  mighty  main, 
As  night  comes  on  and  clouds  grow  grey. 
To  see  the  golden  coach  of  day 
Drive  down  amid  tiie  waves  of  Spain ; 
(But  be  it  dark,  or  be  it  bright, 
O  Lord  !  I  praise  Thy  name  by  day  and  night ;) 

Than  to  endure  the  inner  strife. 
The  specious  glare,  but  real  weight 
Of  pomp,  and  power,  and  pride,  and  state, 
And  all  the  vanities  of  life  ; 
How  would  we  shudder  could  we  deem 
That   life   itself,   in  truth,   is   but    a  fleeting 
dream  ! 

When  the  pilgrim  has  crossed  the  lake 
alone  in  the  boat  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  is  received  on  the  opposite 
shore  by  the  canons  who  watch  the  mys- 
terious cave.  They  advise  delay  ;  but 
he  insists  on  at  once  entering  it,  exclaim- 
ing, —  * 

It  was  God  that  touched  my  soul, 
And  inspired  me  to  come  here  ; 
Not  a  vain  desire  to  know. 
Not  ambition  to  find  out 
Secrets  God,  perchance,  withholds. 
Do  not  baftle  this  intention, 
For  the  call  is  Heaven's  alone. 

•  • 

I  will  ever  have  my  hope 
Firmly  fixed  upon  the  Lord, 

*  Single  assonant,  o. 
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At  whose  holy  name  even  hell 
Is  subdued. 

First  Canon. 

The  fervid  glow 
Of  your  words  compels  me  now 
To  unlock  the  awful  doors. 

He  does  so  ;  and,  with  protestations  of 
his  faith  and  his  repentance,  the  intrepid 
Luis  departs  into  the  gloomy  cavern,  fol- 
lowed by  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of 
the  admiring  monks.  The  principal  sur- 
viving personages  of  the  drama  are 
grouped  aroundits  portals  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  expected  return.  The  Prior 
an~d  his  attendants  throw  them  wide 
open,  and  a  pallid  and  scared  face 
emerges  from  the  darkness.  At  the 
Prior's  command  Luis  Enius,  for  he  it  is, 
recites  the  marvels  through  which  he  has 
passed,  in  the  audience  of  the  astonished 
assembly.  He  tells  how,  shortly  after 
his  entrance,  he  found  himself  in  a  hall 
of  jasper,  in  the  presence  of  twelve  men 
dressed  all  alike  in  snow-white  unspotted, 
the  foremost  of  whom  gave  him  this 
weighty  admonition  :  — 

Remember  * 
That  in  God  you  place  your  faith ; 
And  that  you  be  not  dejected 
In  your  battle  with  the  demons ; 
For  if  moved  by  what  they  threaten, 
Or  may  promise,  you  turn  back, 
You  will  have  to  dwell  forever 
In  the  lowest  depths  of  hell. 

Directly  after  this  seasonable  counsel 
the  soldier's  trial  began.  Dark  forms 
from  the  abyss  closed  round  him,  evil 
whispers  assailed  him,  bidding  him  de- 
spair of  God's  mercy,  and  go  back  and 
enjoy  what  remained  to  him  of  life  rather 
than  seek  hell  before  his  time.  When 
he  withstood  the  sinful  suggestion,  de- 
mon hands  seized  and  bound  him, 
plunged  him  into  flames,  carried  him  to 
regions  of  perpetual  ice,  set  him  amidst 
fiery  vipers  and  torrents  of  burning  pitch, 
cast  him  into  a  volcano,  up  and  down 
which  flames  unceasingly  bore  souls  like 
sparks,  and  finally  set  him  to  cross  a  fiery 
river  on  a  bridge  of  a  single  line's  width, 
falling  off  which  wretched  creatures  were 
perpetually  being  torn  by  the  hydras  and 
monsters  below.  Delivered  from  each 
former  peril  by  invoking  the  name  of 
Jesus,  he  called  on  God  once  more,  and 
passed  the  fearful  bridge  in  safety. 

Yes,  I  passed,  and  in  a  wood, 
So  delightful  and  so  fertile, 

*  Assonants  e  and  e. 


Found  me,  that  in  it  I  could, 

After  what  had  passed,  refresh  me. 

On  my  way  as  I  advanced, 

Cedars,  palms,  their  boughs  extended, 

Trees  of  paradise  indeed, 

As  I  may  with  strictness  term  them ; 

All  the  ground  being  covered  over 

With  the  rose  and  pink  together 

Formed  a  carpet,  in  whose  hues 

White  and  green  and  red  were  blended. 

There  the  amorous  song-birds  sang 

Tenderly  their  sweet  disti-esses, 

Keeping,  with  the  thousand  fountains 

Of  the  streams,  due  time  and  measure. 

Then  upon  my  vision  broke 

A  great  city,  proud  and  splendid, 

Which  had  even  the  sun  itself 

For  its  towers'  and  turrets'  endings  ; 

All  the  gates  were  of  pure  gold, 

Into  which  had  been  inserted 

Exquisitely,  diamonds,  rubies, 

Topaz,  chrysolite,  and  emerald. 

Ere  I  reached  the  gates  they  opened, 

And  the  saints  in  long  procession 

Solemnly  advanced  to  meet  mc,  — 

Men  and  women,  youths  and  elders, 

Boys  and  girls  and  children  came, 

All  so  joyiul  and  contented. 

Then  the  seraphim  and  angels, 

In  a  thousand  choirs  advancing, 

To  their  golden  instruments 

Sang  the  symphonies  of  heaven  ; 

After  them  at  last  approached 

The  most  glorious  and  resplendent 

Patrick,  the  great  patriarch, 

Wlio  his  gratulations  telling. 

That  I  had  fulfilled  my  word 

Ere  I  died,  as  he  expected, 

He  embraced  me  ;  all  displaying 

Joy  and  gladness  in  my  welfare. 

Thus  encouraged  he  dismissed  me, 

Telling  me,  no  mortal  ever. 

While  in  life,  that  glorious  city 

Of  the  saints  could  hope  to  enter  j 

That  once  more  unto  the  world 

I  should  go,  my  days  to  end  there. 

And  since  I  from  so  much  danger 
Have  escaped,  oh  !  deign  to  let  me, 
Pious  fathers,  here  remain 
Till  my  life  is  happily  ended. 

The  "  Purgatory  of  S.  Patrick  "  is  rather 
a  proof  of  Calderon's  skill  and  boldness 
in  the  use  of  ready-prepared  material 
than  of  his  inventive  genius.  Montalvan 
had  translated  into  Spanish  Mcssing- 
ham's  account  of  the  mediaeval  legend, 
derived  from  Joscelin's  life  of  the  saint ; 
and  also  the  marvellous  tale  of  his  cave, 
chronicled  among  others  by  Matthew 
Paris.  The  story  of  the  adventures  there 
of  Owain,  a  penitent  soldier  of  King 
Stephen  (Oenus  in  the  Latin  chronicle, 
whence  the  Enio  of  Montalvan  and  of 
Calderon),  is  one  of   the  large  class  of 
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precursors  to  the  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante,  which  show  ahke  the  luxuriance 
and  the  sombre  character  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  middle  ages.  But  by  boldly 
transporting  the  "Miles  quidam  Oenus 
nomine,  qui  multis  annis  sub  rege  Ste- 
phano  militaverat,"  of  Matthew  Paris 
back  to  the  earlier  days  of  S.  Patrick,  and 
by  making  him  not  only  a  contemporary 
but  a  chance-companion  of  the  saint, 
Calderon  gained  at  once  a  foil  whose 
transcendent  wickedness  might  make  his 
comrade's  holiness  look  brighter  still, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  great  an  approach 
to  unity  of  interest  and  design  as  was 
possible  from  the  nature  of  his  subject. 
For  unity  of  time  and  place,  he  ever 
cherished  Shakespeare's  disregard.  And, 
at  first,  we  might  think  that  unity  of 
design  fared  no  better  than  the  other  two 
unities  in  "  The  Purgatory  of  S.  Patrick." 
For,  as  the  preceding  sketch  has  shown, 
the  saintly  hero  of  the  play,  and  his 
tyrant  opponent,  alike  disappear  from  its 
list  of  personages  at  the  end  of  the 
second  of  its  three  Acts  ;  leaving  only, 
out  of  the  characters  who  have  engaged 
much  of  our  attention,  the  villain  of  the 
piece  and  his  victim,  the  resuscitated 
princess,  to  fill  the  last  third  of  the 
drama.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
central  thought  of  the  play,  good  over- 
coming evil,  incorporated  in  Patrick's 
person,  manifests  itself  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close,  and  links  both 
firmly  together.  The  larger  but  less 
distinctly  traced  picture  of  the  conver- 
sion of  a  lawless  island,  is  repeated  for 
us  as  it  were  in  smaller  and  clearer  out- 
line in  the  conversion  of  one  lawless  man 
to  Christ :  both  due  to  the  same  saint,  in 
the  former  case  through  visible  activity, 
in  the  latter  by  invisible  influence.  Each 
is  subdued  by  the  thought  of  the  great  j 
Hereafter,  brought  tangibly  and  sensibly 
before  each  ;  the  striking  scene  which 
results  in  the  repentance  of*  Luis  Enius 


memory  which  pervades  it  of  the  old 
pledge  given  by -Luis  Enius  to  Patrick  to 
meet  him  yet  once  more.  Both  the 
larger  and  the  smaller  interest  which 
unite  in  this  drama  are  satisfied  when 
that  pledge  is  fulfilled,  and  when  the 
penitent  reappears  to  narrate  this  meet- 
ing with  the  saint  amid  the  glories  of 
paradise.  And  that, narration  itself,  un- 
dramatic  and  inartistic  in  its  length,  has 
yet  an  air  of  simplicity  and  truthfulness 
which  compensates  for  all  defects.  Not 
as  when  the  great  philosopher  of  Athens 
told  his  tale  of  the  life  to  come  on  anoth- 
er's credit,  or  as  the  courtly  poet  sang  of 
it  to  Augustus  and  his  friends  as  a  remi- 
niscence of  Homer ;  here  a  plain  man's 
rude,  untutored  lips  declare  things  verita- 
bly seen  and  heard  by  himself ;  and  in 
the  strong  realism  of  the  old  legend 
versified  by  Calderon,  we  for  a  moment, 
like  his  Spanish  audience,  lose  all  sense 
of  time  and  place.  Man's  earthly  joys 
and  sorrows,  his  arts  and  arms,  his  loves 
and  hatreds,  shrink  into  small  dimensions 
in  our  eyes  ;  and  we  seem  to  stand  on  a 
rocky  islet  amid  the  dark  lake's  waters, 
with  the  distant  roar  of  the  Atlantic  in 
our  ears,  waiting  to  see  the  mists  part 
and  disclose  to  us  the  form  of  the  eye- 
witness to  the  things  which  are  eternal. 

The  poet  who  attains  objects  such  as 
these  is  great,  whether  he  works  by  re- 
ceived rules,  or  dares,  in  the  language  of 
the  most  artificial  of  poets,  to 

Snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

Speaking  more  exactly,  the  art  to  which 
we  owe  "The  Purgatory  of  S.  Patrick"  is 
art  of  the  highest  order ;  for  it  is  that 
whicli  causes  its  own  presence  to  be  unob- 
served. Amid  its  seeming  carelessness 
rules  an  exact  plan  :  nothing  is  left  to 
chance  ;  everything  is  provided  for,  and 
the  most  minute  circumstance  of  the  play 
contributes  to  its  grand  and  solemn  re- 
sult.    As  in  the  other  dramas  of  Calderon 


being    Calderon's    own    invention.      So,    for  the  most  part,  the  characters  do  not 


too,  is  the  happy  device  of  making  the 
restored  Polonia  guide  her  former  lover 
and  betrayer  to  the  haven  where  alone 
he  can  find  peace  after  all  his  crimes  : 
she  floats  before  us  in  the  last  Act  as  a 
being  of  another  and  a  purer  world  than 
this  —  arisen  saint  who  has  left  behind 
her  all  memories  of  wrong  and  every  fear 
of  evil.  And  as  the  hermit  princess  of 
the  third  Act  keeps  fresh  in  our  minds 
both  the  sinner  who  slew  and  the  saint 
who  brought  her  to  life  again  in  the  pre- 
cedin.fc,    so    is    the    concluding    portion 


print  themselves  very  deeply  on  our 
memory ;  we  do  not  cherish  Polonia  as 
we  do  Imogen  ;  the  personality  of  Luis 
Enius  does  not  impress  us  like  that  of 
even  Shakespeare's  more  ordinary  sol- 
diers of  fortune  ;  Patrick  has  little  indi- 
vidual about  him,  and  might  stand  equally 
well  for  almost  any  other  saint  of  the  cal- 
endar. But  the  whole  effect  of  their 
history  is  very  different  from  that  pro- 
duced by  any  one  character  taken  singly  : 
the  great  issues  involved  in  it  lend  a  dig- 
nity to  conventional  and   ordinary  forms 


joined  to  the  earlier  of  the  play  by  the  '  whicli  shine  in  its  poetic  atmosphere  with 
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a  lustre  not  their  own,  and  present  us 
with  the  blended  graces  of  narrative  and 
dramatic  verse. 

To-day  we  must  not  wander  further  in 
the  vast  and  stately  pile  which  Calderon 
began  in  youth  (side  by  side  with  his  yet 
larger  secular  erection)  to  devote  to  reli- 
gious purposes,  and  which  he  spent  his 
age  in  completing  ;  which,  too,  he  doubt- 
less thought  of  with  humble  gratitude  on 
that  dying  bed  whereon,  as  his  epitaph 
tells  us,  he  despised  his  other  and  highly 
applauded  performances.  We  have  not 
indeed  entered  the  four  side-chapels  of 
its  choir,  each  of  which  is  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  a  holy  martyr.  Still  less 
have  we  penetrated  that  majestic  choir 
itself,  where  the  noble  arches  and  "fret- 
ted vault "  ceaselessly  reverberate  the 
mystic  music  of  the  Auto.  But  we  have 
admired  the  Old  Testament  decorations 
of  the  porch  ;  we  have  paused  before  the 
rood-loft,  and  marked  its  skilfully  con- 
trived approach,  we  have  surveyed  for  a 
few  moments  the  ladye-chapel.  Yet  to- 
day we  have  lingered  longest  in  the 
cloisters  where  we  have  examined  fres- 
coes like  those  of  Orcagna  and  Fra 
Angelico  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa ;  in 
better  preservation  happily  than  theirs, 
but,  like  theirs,  devoted  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  four  last  things  —  Death, 
Judgment,  Hell,  and  Heaven.  We  turn 
away  with  a  sigh,  though  while  we  looked 
at  the  quaint  pictures  we  could  not  alvva3's 
refrain  from  smiling.  A  true  faith  in- 
spired them,  if  on  some  points  unenlight- 
ened. Where  shall  we  find  as  firm  a 
conviction  now  of  the  reality  of  things 
unseen  ?  And  so  we  go  forth  to  mingle 
once  again  with  the  common  throng  of 
men  ;  the  last  faint  notes  of  the  chant  die 
away  upon  our  ear,  and  the  rolling  wave 
of  sound  from  the  organ  is  lost  to  us  in 
the  bustle  of  the  busy  marl<^t-place. 
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Book  Eleventh. 

chapter  i. 

Among  the  frets  and  checks  to  the 
course  that  "  never  did  run  smooth," 
there  is  one  which  is  sufficiently  frequent, 
for  many  a  reader  will  remember  the  iiTi- 
tation  it  caused  him.  You  have  counted 
on  a  meetinic  with  the  beloved  one  unwit- 


nessed by  others,  an  interchange  of  con- 
fessions and  vows  which  others  may  not 
hear.  You  have  arranged  almost  the 
words  in  which  your  innermost  heart  is 
to  be  expressed  ;  pictured  to  yourself  the 
very  looks  by  which  those  words  will 
have  their  sweetest  reply.  The  scene 
you  have  thus  imagined  appears  to  you 
vivid  and  distinct,  as  if  foreshown  in  a 
magic  glass.  And  suddenly,  after  long 
absence,  the  meeting  takes  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  common  companionship  :  noth- 
ing that  you  wished  to  say  can  be  said. 
The  scene  you  pictured  is  painted  out  by 
the  irony  of  Chance  ;  and  groups  and 
backgrounds  of  which  you  had  never 
dreamed,  start  forth  from  the  disappoint- 
ing canvas.  Happy  if  that  be  all !  But 
sometimes,  by  a  strange  subtle  intuition, 
you  feel  that  the  person  herself  is 
changed ;  and  sympathetic  with  that 
change,  a  terrible  chill  comes  over  your 
own  heart. 

Before  Graham  had  taken  his  seat  at 
the  table  beside  Isaura,  he  felt  that  she 
was  changed  to  him.  He  felt  it  by  her 
very  touch  as  their  hands  met  at  the  first 
meeting,  —  by  the  tone  of  her  voice  in 
the  few  words  that  passed  between  them, 
—  by  the  absence  of  all  glow  in  the  smile 
which  had  once  lit  up  her  face,  as  a  burst 
of  sunshine  lights  up  a  day  in  spring, 
and  gives  a  richer  gladness  of  colour  to 
all  its  blooms.  Once  seated  side  by  side 
they  remained  for  some  moments  silent. 
Indeed  it  would  have  been  rather  difficult 
for  anything  less  than  the  wonderful  in- 
telligence of  lovers  between  whom  no 
wall  can  prevent  the  stolen  interchange 
of  tokens,  to  have  ventured  private  talk 
of  their  own  amid  the  excited  converse 
which  seemed  all  eyes,  all  tongues,  all 
ears,  admitting  no  one  present  to  abstract 
himself  from  the  common  emotion.  Eng- 
lishmen do  not  recognize  the  old  classic 
law  which  limited  the  number  of  guests 
where  banquets  are  meant  to  be  pleasant 
to  that  of  the  Nine  Muses.  They  invite 
guests  so  numerous,  and  so  shy  of 
launching  talk  across  the  table,  that  you 
may  talk  to  the  person  next  to  you  not  less 
secure  from  listeners  than  you  would  be 
in  talking  with  the  stranger  whom  you 
met  at  a  well  in  the  Sahara.  It  is  not  so, 
except  on  state  occasions,  at  Paris.  Diffi- 
cult there  to  retire  into  solitude  with  your 
next  neighbour.  The  guests  collected 
by  Duplessis  completed  with  himself  the 
number  of  the'  Sacred  Nine  —  the  host, 
Valdrie,  Rochebriant,  Graham,  Isaura, 
Signora  Venosta,  La  Duchcsse  de  Taras- 
con,  the  wealthy  and  high-born  Imperial- 
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ist,  Prince  ,  and  last  and 

who  shall  be  nameless. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  perhaps  in  one 
of  the  books  which  American  supersti- 
tion dedicates  to  the  mysteries  of  Spirit- 
ualism, how  a  gifted  seer,  technically 
styled  medium,  sees  at  the  opera  a  box 
which  to  other  eyes  appears  untenanted 
and  empty,  but  to  him  is  full  of  ghosts, 
well  dressed  in  costume  de  regie,  gazing 
on  the  boards  and  listening  to  the  music. 
Like  such  ghosts  are  certain  beings  whom 
I  call  Lookers-on,  Though  still  living, 
they  have  no  share  in  the  life  they  sur- 
vey. They  come  as  from  another  world 
to  hear  and  to  see  what  is  passing  in  ours. 
In  ours  they  lived  once,  but  that  troubled 
sort  of  life  they  have  survived.  Still  we 
amuse  them  as  stage-players  and  puppets 
amuse  ourselves.  One  of  these  Lookers- 
on  completed  the  party  at  the  house  of 
Duplessis. 

How  lively,  how  animated  the  talk  was 
at  the  financier's  pleasant  table  that  day, 
the  8th  of  July  !  The  excitement  of  the 
coming  war  made  itself  loud  in  every 
Gallic  voice,  and  kindled  in  every  Gallic 
eye.  Appeals  at  every  second  minute 
were  made,  sometimes  courteous,  some- 
times sarcastic,  to  the  Englishman  — 
promising  son  of  an  eminent  statesman, 
and  native  of  a  country  in  which  France 
is  always  coveting  an  ally,  and  always  sus- 
pecting an  enemy.  Certainly  Graham 
could  not  have  found  a  less  propitious 
moment  for  asking  Isaura  if  she  really 
were  changed.  And  certainly  the  honour 
of  Great  Britain  was  never  less  ably  rep- 
resented (that  is  saying  a  great  deal)  than 
it  was  on  this  occasion  by  the  young  man 
reared  to  diplomacy  and  aspiring  to  Par- 
liamentary distinction.  He  answered  all 
questions  v;ith  a  constrained  voice  and 
an  insipid  smile, —  all  questions  pointedly 
addressed  to  him  as  to  what  demonstra- 
tions of  admiring  sympathy  with  the  gal- 
lantry of  France  might  be  expected  from 
the  English  Government  and  people  ; 
what  his  acquaintance  with  the  German 
races  led  him  to  suppose  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  Southern  States  of  the  first 
defeat  of  the  Prussians  ;  whether  the  man 
called  Moitke  was  not  a  mere  strategist  on 
paper,  a  crotchety  pedant ;  whether,  if 
Belgium  became  so  enamoured  of  the  glo- 
ries of  France  as  to  solicit  fusion  with  her 
people,  England  would  have  a  right  to 
offer  any  objection,  —  &c.  &c.  I  do  not 
think  that  during  that  festival  Graham 
once  thought  one-millionth  so  much 
about  the  fates  of  Prussia  and  France  as 
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to  me  ?  merciful  heaven  !  is   she  lost  to 
my  life  ?  " 

By  training,  by  habit,  even  by  passion, 
the  man  was  a  genuine  politician,  cos- 
mopolitan as  well  as  patriotic,  accustomed 
to  consider  what  effect  every  vibration  in 
that  balance  of  European  power,  which  no 
deep  thinker  can  despise,  must  have  on 
the  destinies  of  civilized  humanity,  and 
on  those  of  the  nation  to  which  he  be- 
longs. But  are  there  not  moments  in 
life  when  the  human  heart  suddenly  nar- 
rows the  circumference  to  which  its  emo- 
tions are  extended  ?  As  the  ebb  of  a 
tide,  it  retreats  from  the  shores  it  had 
covered  on  its  flow,  drawing  on  with  con- 
tracted waves  the  treasure-trove  it  has 
selected  to  hoard  amidst  its  deeps. 

CHAPTER  II. 

On  quitting  the  dining-room,  the 
Duchesse  de  Tarascon  said  "to  her  host, 
on  whose  arm  she  was  leaning,  "Of 
course  you  and  I  must  go  with  the  stream. 
But  is  not  all  the  fine  talk  that  has 
passed  to-day  at  your  table,  and  in  which 
we  too  have  joined,  a  sort  of  hypocrisy  ? 
I  may  say  this  to  you  ;  I  would  say  it  to 
no  other." 

"  And  I  say  to  you,  Madame  la  Du- 
chesse, that  which  I  would  say  to  no  oth- 
er. Thinking  over  it  as  I  sit  alone,  I  find 
myself  making  a  'terrible  hazard;'  but 
when  I  go  abroad  and  become  infected 
by  the  general  enthusiasm,  I  pluck  up 
gaiety  of  spirit,  and  whisper  to  my- 
self, '  True,  but  it  may  be  an  enormous 
gain.'  To  get  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
is  a  trifle  ;  but  to  check  in  our  next 
neighbour  a  growth  which  a  few  years 
hence  would  overtop  us, —  that  is  no 
trifle.  And,  be  the  gain  worth  the  haz- 
ard or  not,  could  the  Emperor,  could  any 
Government  likely  to  hold  its  own  for 
a  week,  have  declined  to  take  the  chance 
of  the  die  .?" 

The  Duchesse  mused  a  moment,  and 
meanwhile  the  two  seated  themselves  on 
a  divan  in  the  corner  of  the  salon.  Then 
she  said  very  slowly  — 

"  No  Government  that  held  its  tenure 
on  popular  suffrage  could  have  done  so. 
But  if  the  Emperor  had  retained  the  per- 
sonal authority  which  once  allov/ed  the 
intellect  of  one  man  to  control  and  di- 
rect the  passions  of  many,  I  think  the  war 
would  have  been  averted.  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  the  Emperor  gave  his  em- 
phatic support  to  the  least  bellicose  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  that  Grammont's 
speech  did  not  contain   the  passage    that 


he  did  think  "Why  is  that  girl  so  changed  precipitates  hostilities  when  the   Council 
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in  which  it  was  framed  broke  up.  These 
fatal  words  were  forced  upon  him  by  the 
temper  in  which  the  Ministers  found  the 
Chamber,  and  the  reports  of  the  popuhir 
excitement  which  could  not  be  resisted 
witliout  imminent  danger  of  revolution. 
It  is  Paris  that  has  forced  the  war  on  the 
Emperor.  But  enough  of  this  subject. 
What  must  be  must ;  and,  as  you  say, 
the  gain  maybe  greater  than  the  hazard. 
I  come  to  something  else  you  whispered 
tome  before  we  went  in  to  dinner,  —  a 
sort  of  complaint  which  wounds  me  sen- 
sibly. You  say  I  had  assisted  to  a  choice 
of  danger  and  possibly  of  death  a  very 
distant  connection  of  mine,  who  might 
have  been  a  very  near  connection  of 
yours.  You  mean  Alain  de  Roche- 
briant  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  accept  him  as  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  my  only  daughter." 

"  I  am  so  glad,  not  for  your  sake  so 
much  as  for  his.  No  one  can  know  him 
well  without  appreciating  in  him  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  finest  order  of  the  French 
noble  ;  but  having  known  your  pretty  Va- 
lerie so  long,  my  congratulations  are  for 
the  man  who  can  win  her.  Meanwhile, 
hear  my  explanation  :  when  I  promised 
Alain  an  interest  I  can  command  for  the 
grade  of  officer  in  a  regiment  of  Mobiles,  I 
knew  not  that  he  had  formed,  or  was  likely 
to  form,  ties  or  duties  to  keep  him  at 
home.     I  withdraw  my  promise." 

"  No,  Duchesse,  fulfill  it.  I  should  be 
disloyal  indeed  if  I  robbed  a  sovereign 
under  whose  tranquil  and  prosperous 
reign  I  have  acquired  with  no  dishonour, 
the  fortune  which  Order  proffers  to  Com- 
merce, of  one  gallant  defender  in  the 
hour  of  need.  And,  speaking  frankly,  if 
Alain  were  really  my  son,  I  think  I  am 
Frenchman  enough  to  remember  that 
France  is  my  mother." 

"Say  no  more,  my  friend — say  no 
more,"  cried  the  Duchesse,  with  the 
warm  blood  of  the  heart  rushing  through 
all  the  delicate  co.:tings  of  pearl-powder. 
"  If  every  Frenchman  felt  as  you  do  ;  if 
in  this  Paris  of  ours  all  hostilities  of 
class  may  merge  in  the  one  thought  of 
the  common  country  ;  if  in  French  hearts 
there  yet  thrill  the  same  sentiment  as 
that  which,  in  the  terrible  days  when  all 
other  ties  were  rent  asunder,  revered 
France  as  mother,  and  rallied  her  sons 
to  her  aid  against  the  confederacy  of 
Europe, —  why,  then,  we  need  not  grow 
pale  with  dismay  at  the  sight  of  a  Prus- 
sian needle-gun.  Hist !  look  yonder  :  is 
not  that  a  tableau  of  Youth  in  Arcady  ? 
Worlds     rage     around,    and      Love,   un- 
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concerned,  whispers  to  Love  ! "  The 
Duchesse  here  pointed  to  a  corner  of  the 
adjoining  room  in  which  Alain  and  Va- 
Idrie  sat  apart,  he  whispering  into  her 
ear  :  her  cheek  downcast,  and,  even  seen 
at  that  distance,  brightened  by  the  deli- 
cate tenderness  of  its  blushes. 

CHAPTER   III. 

But  in  that  small  assembly  there  were 
two  who  did  not  attract  the  notice  of  Du- 
plessis,  or  of  the   Lady  of  the   Imperial 

Court.     While  the   Prince   and  the 

placid  Looker-on  were  engaged  at  a  con- 
test of  ecarte^  with  the  lively  Venosta,  for 
the  gallery,  interposing  criticisms  and  ad- 
monitions, Isaura  was  listlessly  turning 
over  a  collection  of  photographs,  strewed 
on  a  table  that  stood  near  to  an  open 
window  in  the  remoter  angle  of  the  room, 
communicating  with  a  long  and  wide  bal- 
cony filled  partially  with  flowers,  and 
overlooking  the  Champs  Elysdes,  softly 
lit  up  by  the  innumerable  summer  stars. 
Suddenly  a  whisper,  the  command  of 
which  she  could  not  resist,  thrilled 
through  her  ear,  and  sent  the  blood  rush- 
ing back  to  her  heart. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  evening  at 
Enghien  1  how  I  said  that  our  imagina- 
tion could  not  carry  us  beyond  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  two  should  be  gazing  to- 
gether that  night  twelve  months  on  that 
star  which  each  of  us  had  singled  out 
from  the  hosts  of  heaven  ?  That  was  the 
8th  of  July.  It  is  the  8th  of  July  once 
more.  Come  and  seek  for  our  chosen 
star  —  come.  I  have  something  to  say 
which  say  I  must.     Come." 

Mechanically,  as  it  were, —  mechanical- 
ly, as  they  tell  us  the  Somnambulist  obeys 
the  Mesmerizer,  —  Isaura  obeyed  that 
summons.  In  a  kind  of  dreamy  submis- 
sion she  followed  his  steps,  and  found  her- 
self on  the  balcony,  flowers  around  her  and 
stars  above,  by  the  side  of  the  man  who 
had  been  to  her  that  being  ever  surrouiided 
by  flowers  and  lighted  by  stars, —  the 
ideal  of  Romance  to  the  heart  of  virgin 
Woman. 

"  Isaura,"  said  the  Englishman,  softly. 
At  the  sound  of  her  own  name  for  the 
first  time  heard  from  those  lips,  every 
nerve  in  her  frame  quivered.  "  Isaura, 
I  have  tried  to  live  without  you.  I  can- 
not. You  are  all  in  all  to  me  :  without 
you  it  seems  to  me  as  if  earth  had  no 
flowers,  and  even  heaven  had  withdrawn 
its  stars.  Are  there  differences  between 
us,  differences  of  taste,  of  sentiments,  of 
habits,  of  thought  ?  Only  let  me  hope 
'  that  you    can  love   me  a  tenth  part  so 
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much  as  I  love  you,  and  S5uch  differences 
cease  to  be  discord.  Love  harmonizes 
all  sounds,  blends  all  colours  into  its  own 
divine  oneness  of  heart  and  soul.  Look 
up  !  is  not  the  star  which  this  time  last 
year  invited  our  gaze  above,  is  it  not  still 
there  .?  Does  it  not  still  invite  our  gaze  ? 
Isaura,  speak  !  "  j 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush,"  —  the  girl  could 
say  no  more,  but  she  recoiled  from  his 
side.  i 

The  recoil  did  not  wound  him  :    there  I 
was    no   hate    in    it.     He    advanced,    he  i 
caught  her  hand,  and  continued,  in  one 
of  those  voices  which  become  so  musical 
in  summer  nights  under  starry  skies  —      | 

"  Isaura,   there   is    one    name   which  I  { 
can  never  utter  without  a  reverence  due  | 
to   the    religion    which    binds    earth    to  j 
heaven  —  a  name  which  to    man    should  | 
be  the  symbol  of  life  cheered  and  beauti- 
fied,   exalted,    hallowed.     That    name   is 
'wife.'     Will  you  take   that  name   from 
me  ?  "  I 

And  still  Isaura  made  no  reply.  She  j 
stood  mute,  and  cold,  and.  rigid  as  a| 
statue  of  marble.  At  length,  as  if  con-  ■' 
sciousness  had  been  arrested  and  was  ' 
struggling  back,  she  sighed  heavily,  and  i 
passed  her  hands  slowly  over  her  fore- 1 
head.  "  Mockery,  mockery,"  she  said  | 
then,  with  a  smile  half  bitter,  half  plaint- 1 
ive,  on  her  colourless  Hps.  •'  Did  you  | 
wait  to  ask  me  that  question  till  you  I 
knew  what  my  answer  must  be  ?  I  have  i 
pledged  the  name  of  wife  to  another."        i 

"  No,  no  ;  you  say  that  to  rebuke,  to  • 
punish  me  !     Unsay  it !  unsay  it  !  "  I 

Isaura  beheld  the  anguish  of  his  face 
with    bewildered   eyes.     "  How   can  my ; 
words    pain   you  ? "    she    said,    drearily.  I 
"  Did  you    not  write    that  I  had   unfitted  ; 
myself  to  be  wife  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  ?  " 

"  That  I  had  left  behind  me  the  peace- 
ful immunities  of  private  life  ?  I  felt  you 
were  so  right !  Yes  !  I  am  affianced  to 
one  who  thinks  that  in  spite  of  that  mis- 
fortune   " 

"  Stop,  I  command  you  —  stop  !  You 
saw  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Morley-  I  have  ' 
not  had  one  moment  free  from  torture  i 
and  remorse  since  I  wrote  it.  But  what-  I 
ever  in  that  letter  you  might  justly  j 
resent " 

"  I  did  not  resent " 

Graham  heard  not  the  interruption,  but 
hurried  on.  "  You  would  forgive  could 
you  read  my  heart.  No  matter.  Every 
sentiment  in  that  letter,  except  those 
which  conveyed  admiration,  I  retract. 
Be  mine,  and  instead  of   presuming   to 
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check  in  you  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
genius  to  the  first  place  in  the  head  or 
the  heart  of  the  world,  I  will  teach  my- 
self to  encourage,  to  share,  to  exult  in  it. 
Do  you  know  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  the  absent  one  and  the  present 
one  —  between  the  distant  image  against^ 
whom  our  doubts,  our  fears,  our  sus- 
picions raise  up  hosts  of  imaginary 
giants,  barriers  of  visionary  walls,  and 
the  beloved  face  before  the  sight  of  which 
the  hosts  are  fled,  the  walls  are  vanished  .'* 
Isaura,  we  meet  again.  You  know  now 
from  my  own  hps  that  I  love  you.  I 
think  your  lips  will  not  deny  that  you 
love  me.  You  say  that  you  are  affianced 
to  another.  Tell  the  man  frankly,  hon- 
estly, that  you  mistook  your  heart.  It  is 
not  yours  to  give.  Save  yourself,  save 
him,  from  a  union  in  which  there  can  be 
no  happiness." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Isaura,  with  hol- 
low tones,  but  with  no  trace  of  vacillating 
weakness  on  her  brow  and  lips.  "'  Did  I 
say  now  to  that  other  one,  '  I  break  the 
faith  that  I  pledged  to  you,'  I  should  kill 
him,  body  and  soul.  Slight  thing  though 
I  be,  to  him  I  am  all  in  all  ;  to  you,  Mr. 
Vane,  to  you  a  memory  —  the  memory 
of  one  whom  a  year,  perhaps  a  month, 
hence,  you  will  rejoice  to  think  you  have 
escaped." 

She  passed  from  him — passed  away 
from  the  flowers  and  the  starlight ;  and 
when  Graham, —  recovering  from  the 
stun  of  her  crushing  words,  and  with  the 
haughty  mien  and  step  of  the  man  who 
goes  forth  from  the  ruin  of  his  hopes, 
leaning  for  support  upon  his  pride, — 
when  Graham  re-entered  the  room,  all 
the  guests  had  departed  save  only  Alain, 
who  was  still  exchanging  whispered 
words  with  Valerie. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

The  next  day,  at  the  hour  appointed, 
Graham  entered  Alain's  apartment.  "  I 
am  glad  to  tell  you,"  said  the  Marquis, 
gaily,  "that  the  box  has  arrived,  and 
we  will  very  soon  examine  its  contents. 
Breakfast  claims  precedence."  During 
the  meal  Alain  was  in  gay  spirits,  and  did 
not  at  first  notice  the  gloomy  counte- 
nance and  abstracted  mood  of  his  guest. 
At  length,  surprised  at  the  dull  response 
to  his  lively  sallies  on  the  part  of  a  man 
generally  so  pleasant  in  the  frankness  of 
his  speech,  and  the  cordial  ring  of  his 
sympathetic  laugh,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  change  in  Graham  must  be  as- 
cribed to  something  that  had  gone 
wrong  in  the  meeting  with    Isaura   the 
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evening  before  ;  and  remembering  the 
curtness  with  which  Graham  had  implied 
disinclination  to  converse  about  the  fair 
Italian,  he  felt  perplexed  how  to  recon- 
cile the  impulse  of  his  good-nature  with 
the  discretion  imposed  on  his  good- 
breeding.  At  all  events,  a  compliment 
to  the  lady  whom  Graham  had  so  ad- 
mired could  do  no  harm. 

"  How  well  Mademoiselle  Cicogna 
looked  last  night  !  " 

"  Did  she  ?  It  seemed  to  me  that,  in 
health  at  least,  she  did  not  look  very  well. 
Have  you  heard  what  day  M.  Thiers  will 
speak  on  tlie  war  ?  " 

"  Thiers  ?      No.      Who     cares     about 
Thiers  ?     Thank  heaven  his  day  is  past  ! 
I  don't  know  any  unmarried  woman  in 
Paris,  not  even  Valerie  —  I  mean  Made- ; 
moiselle     Duplessis  —  who    has    so    ex- j 
quisite  a  taste  in  dress  as  Mademoiselle  ( 
Cicogna.     Generally  speaking,  the  taste  j 
of  a  female  author  is  atrocious." 

"  Really  —  I  did  not  observe  her  dress. 
I  am  no  critic  on  subjects  so  dainty  as 
the  dress  of  ladies,  or  the  tastes  of  female 
authors." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  dmii  Marquis 
gravely.  "  As  to  dress,  I  think  that  is  so 
essential  a  thing  in  the  mind  of  woman, 
that  no  man  who  cares  about  women 
ought  to  disdain  critical  study  of  it.  In 
woman  refinement  of  character  is  never 
found  in  vulgarity  of  dress.  I  have  only 
observed  that  truth  since  I  came  up  from 
Bretagne." 

"  I  presume,  my  dear  Marquis,  that 
you  may  have  read  in  Bretagne  books 
which  very  few  not  being  professed  schol- 
ars have  ever  read  at  Paris  ;  and  possibly 
you  may  remember  that  Horace  ascribes 
the  most  exquisite  refinement  in  dress, 
denoted  by  the  untranslatable  words, 
'  simplex  munditiis^  to  a  lady  who  was 
not  less  distinguished  by  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  she  could  change  her 
affection.  Of  course  that  allusion  does 
not  apply  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  ;  but 
there  are  many  other  exquisitely  dressed 
ladies  at  Paris  of  whom  an  ill-fated  a.d- 
mirer 

fidem 
Mutatosque  deos  flebit. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  we  will  ad- 
journ to  the  box  of  letters." 

The  box  being  produced  and  unlocked, 
Alain  looked  with  conscientious  care  at 
its  contents  before  he  passed  over  to 
Graham's  inspection  a  few  epistles,  in 
which  the  Englishman  immediately  de- 
tected the  same  handwriting  as  that  'of 


the  letter  from  Louise  which  Richard  King 
had  bequeathed  to  him. 

They  were  arranged  and  numbered 
chronologically. 

LETTER   I. 

"  Dear  M.  le  Marquis,  —  How  can  I 
thank  you  sufficiently  for  obtaining  and 
remitting  to  me  those  certificates  ?  You 
are  too  aware  of  the  unhappy  episode  in 
my  life  not  to  know  how  inestimable  is 
the  service  you  render  me.  I  am  saved 
all  further  molestation  from  the  man  who 
had  indeed  no  right  over  my  freedom, 
but  whose  persecution  might  compel  me 
to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  an  appeal 
to  the  law  for  protection,  and  the  avowal 
of  the  illegal  marriage  into  which  I  was 
duped.  I  would  rather  be  torn  limb  from 
limb  by  wild  horses,  like  the  Queen  in 
the  history  books,  than  dishonour  myself 
and  the  ancestry  which  I  may  at  least 
claim  on  the  mother's  side  by  iDroclaim- 
ing  that  I  had  lived  with  that  low  Eng- 
lishman as  his  wife,  when  I  was  only  —  O 
heavens,  I  cannot  conclude  the  sentence  ! 

No,  Mons.  le  Marquis,  I  am  in  no  want 
of  the  pecuniary  aid  you  so  generously 
wish  to  press  on  me.  Though  I  know 
not  where  to  address  my  poor  dear  uncle, 
—  though  I  doubt,  even  if  I  did,  whether 
I  could  venture  to  confide  to  him  the  se- 
cret known  only  to  yourself  as  to  the 
name.  I  now  bear  —  and  if  he  hear  of  me 
at  all  he  must  believe  me  dead,  —  yet  I 
have  enough  left  of  the  money  he  last  re- 
mitted to  me  for  present  support  ;  and 
when  that  fails,  I  think,  what  with  my 
knowledge  of  English  and  such  other 
slender  accomplishments  as  I  pos'feess, 
I  could  maintain  myself  as  a  teacher  or 
governess  in  some  German  family.  At 
all  events  I  will  write  to  you  again  soon, 
and  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  know  all  you 
can  learn  about  my  uncle.  I  feel  so  grate- 
ful to  you  for  your  just  disbelief  of  the 
horrible  calumny  which  must  be  so  intol- 
erably galling  to  a  man  so  proud,  and, 
whatever  his  errors,  so  incapable  of  a 
baseness. 

"  Direct  to  me  Poste  restante,  Augs- 
burg. 

"  Yours,  with  all  consideration. 


letter  II. 
{Seven  months  after  the  date  of  Letter  I.) 

Augsburg. 

"  Dear  M.  le  Marquis,  —  I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  little  note  informing 
me  of   the  pains  you  have  taken,  as  yet 
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with  no  result,  to  ascertain  what  has  be- 
come of  my  unfortunate  uncle.  My  life 
since  I  last  wrote  has  been  a  very  quiet 
one.  I  have  been  teaching  among  a  few 
families  here  ;  and  among  my  pupils  are 
two  little  girls  of  very  high  birth.  They 
have  taken  so  great  a  fancy  to  me  that 
their  mother  has  just  asked  me  to  come 
and  reside  at  their  house  as  governess. 
What  wonderfully  kind  hearts  those  Ger- 
mans have,  —  so  simple,  so  truthful! 
They  raise  no  troublesome  questions,  — 
accept  my  own  story  implicitly."  Here 
follow  a  few  commonplace  sentences 
about  the  German  character  and  a  post- 
script. "  I  go  into  my  new  home  next 
week.  When  you  hear  more  of  my  uncle, 
direct  to  me  at  the  Countess  von  Rudes- 
heim,  Schloss  N M ,  near  Ber- 
lin." 

"  Rudesheim  !  "  Could  this  be  the  re- 
lation, possibly  the  wife,  of  the  Count 
von  Rudesheim  with  whom  Graham  had 
formed  acquaintance  last  year  ? 

LETTER    III. 

{Betweett  three  and  four  years  after  the 
date  of  the  last) 

"You  startle  me  indeed,  dear  M.  le 
Marquis.  My  uncle  said  to  have  been 
recognized  in  Algeria,  under  another 
name,  a  soldier  in  the  Algerine  army  ? 
My  dear,  proud,  luxurious  uncle  !  Ah, 
I  cannot  believe  it,  any  more  than  you 
do  :  but  I  long  eagerly  for  such  further 
news  as  you  can  learn  of  him.  For  my- 
self, I  shall  perhaps  surprise  you  when  I 
say  I  am  about  to  be  married.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  amiable  kindness  I  have 
received  from  the  Rudesheims  since  I 
have  been  in  their  house.  For  the  last 
year  especially  I  have  been  treated  on 
equal  terms  as  one  of  the  family.  Among 
the  habitual  visitors  at  the  house  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  noble  birth,  but  not  of  rank  too 
high,  nor  of  fortune  too  great,  to  make  a 
marriage  with  the  French  widowed  gov- 
erness a  me'salliance.  I  am  sure  that  he 
loves  me  sincerely  ;  and  he  is  the  only 
man  I  ever  met  whose  love  I  have  cared 
to  win.  We  are  to  be  married  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Of  course  he  is  igno- 
rant of  my  painful  history,  and  will  never 

learn  it.     And  after  all  Louise  D is 

dead.  In  the  home  to  which  I  am  about 
to  remove  there  is  no  probability  that  the 
wretched  Englishman  can  ever  cross  my 
path.  My  secret  is  as  safe  with  you  as 
in  the  grave  that  holds  her  whom  in  the 
name  of   Louise  D you  once  loved. 
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Henceforth  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more 
with  my  letters  ;  but  if  you  hear  anything 
decisively  authentic  of  my  uncle's  fate, 
write   me  a  line  at   any  time,  directed' as 

before  to  Madame    M ,  enclosed   to 

the  Countess  von  Rudesheim. 

"And  accept,  for  all  the  kindness  you 
have  ever  shown  me  as  to  one  whom  you 
did  not  disdain  to  call  a  kinswoman,  the 
assurance  of  my  undying  gratitude.  In 
the  alliance  she  now  makes,  your  kins- 
t  woman  does  not  discredit  the  name 
'  through  which  she  is  connected  with  the 
I  yet  loftier  line  of  Rochebriant." 

I      To  this  letter  the  late  Marquis  had  ap- 
;  pended  in  pencil  :  "  Of  course  a  Roche- 
briant never  denies  the  claim  of   a  kins- 
I  woman,  even  though  a  drawing-master's 
I  daughter.     Beautiful  creature,  Louise,  but 
I  a  termagant  !     I  could  not  love  Venus  if 
'  she  were  a  termagant.     L.'s  head  turned 
by  the  unlucky  discovery  that  her  mother 
\  was  noble.     In  one  form  or  other  every 
woman    has    the  same   disease  —  vanity. 
Name  of  her  intended  not  mentioned  — 
easily  found  out." 

i  The  next  letter  was  dated  May  7,  1859, 
i  on  black-edged  paper,  and  contained  but 
I  these  lines  :  "  I  was  much  comforted  by 
iyour  kind  visit  yesterday,  dear  Marquis. 
'  My  affliction  has  been  heavy  :  but  for  the 
!  last  two  years  my  poor  husband's  conduct 
has  rendered  my  life  unhappy,  and  I  am 
I  recovering  the  shock  of  his  sudden  death. 
It  is  true  that  I  and  the  children  are  left 
very  ill  provided  for  ;  but  I  cannot  accept 
your  generous  offer  of  aid.  Have  no  fear 
as  to  my  future  fate.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Marquis  !  This  will  reach  you  just  be- 
fore you  start  for  Naples.  Bon  voyaged 
There  was  no  address  on  this  note  —  no 
postmark  on  the  envelope  —  evidently 
sent  by  hand. 

The  last  note,  dated  1861,  March  20, 
was  briefer  tha,n  its  predecessor.  "  I  have 
taken  your  advice,  dear  Marquis  ;  and, 
overcoming  all  scruples,  I  have  accepted 
his  kind  offer,  on  the  condition  that  I  am 
never  to  be  taken  to  England.  I  had  no 
option  in  this  marriage.  I  can  now  own 
to  you  that  my  poverty  had  become  ur- 
gent. —  Yours,  with  inalienable  grati- 
tude, — -." 

This  last  note,  too,  was  without  post- 
mark, and  as  evidently  sent  by  hand. 

"  There  are  no  other  letters,  then,  from 
this  writer  ?  "  asked  Graham  ;  "  and  no 
further  clue  as  to  her  existence  ? " 

"  None  that  I  have  discovered  ;  and  I 
see  now  why  I  have  preserved  these 
letters.     There  is  nothing  in  their  con- 
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tents  not  creditable  to  my  poor  father. 
They  show  how  capable  he  was  of  good- 
natured  disinterested  kindness  towards 
even  a  distant  relation  of  whom  he  could 
certainly  not  have  been  proud,  judging 
not  only  by  his  own  pencilled  note,  or  by 
the  writer's  condition  as  a  governess,  but 
by  her  loose  sentiments  as  to  the  mar- 
riage tie.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
who  she  could  be.  I  never  at  least  heard 
of  one  connected,  however  distantly,  with 
my  family,  whom  I  could  identify  with 
the  writer  of  these  letters." 

"  I  may  hold  them  a  short  time  in  my 
possession  ? " 

"  Pardon  me  a  preliminary  question. 
If  I  may  venture  to  form  a  conjecture, 
the  object  of  your  search  must  be  con- 
nected with  your  countryman,  whom  the 
lady  politely  calls  the  '  wretched  Eng- 
lishman ; '  but  I  own  I  should  not  like  to 
lend,  through  these  letters,  a  pretence  to 
any  steps  that  may  lead  to  a  scandal  in 
which  my  father's  name  or  that  of  any 
member  of  my  family  could  be  mixed 
up." 

"  Marquis,  it  is  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  all  scandal  that  I  ask  you  to  trust 
these  letters  to  my  discretion." 

"  Foi  de  gentilhoiiime  ?  " 

"  Foi  de  gentilhomnie  !  " 

"Take  them.  When  and  where  shall 
we  meet  again  ?  " 

"  Soon,  I  trust ;  but  I  must  leave  Paris 
this  evening.  I  am  bound  to  Berlin  in 
quest  of  this  Countess  von  Rudesheim  : 
and  I  fear  that  in  a  very  few  days  inter- 
course between  France  and  the  German 
frontier  will  be  closed  upon  travellers." 

After  a  few  more  words  not  worth  re- 
cording, the  two  young  men  shook  hands 
and  parted. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  with  an  interest  languid  and 
listless  indeed  compared  with  that  which 
he  would  have  felt  a  day  before,  that 
Graham  mused  over  the  remarkable  ad- 
vances toward  the  discovery  of  Louise 
Duval  which  were  made  in  the  letters  he 
had  perused.  She  had  married,  then, 
first  a  foreigner  whom  she  spoke  of  as 
noble,  and  whose  name  and  residence 
could  be  easily  found  through  the  Count- 
ess von  Rudesheim.  The  marriage  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  Left 
a  widow  in  reduced  circumstances,  she 
had  married  again,  evidently  without 
affection.  She  was  living  so  late  as  1861, 
and  she  had  children  living  in  1859  :  was 
the  child  referred  to  by  Richard  King 
one  of  them  ? 


The  tone  and  style  of  the  letters  served 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  character  of 
the  wrietr  :  they  evinced  pride,  stubborn 
self-will,  and  unaraiable  hardness  of  na- 
ture ;  but  her  rejection  of  all  pecuniary 
aid  from  a  man  like  the  late  Marquis  de 
Rochebriant  betokened  a  certain  dignity 
of  sentiment.  She  was  evidently,  what- 
ever her  strange  ideas  about  her  first 
marriage  with  Richard  King,  no  vulgar 
woman  of  gallantry  ;  and  there  must  have 
been  some  sort  of  charm  about  her  to 
have  excited  a  friendly  interest  in  a  kins- 
man so  remote,  and  a  man  of  pleasure  so 
selfish,  as  her  high-born  correspondent. 

But  what  now,  so  far  as  concerned  his 
own  happiness,  was  the  hope,  the  proba- 
ble certainty,  of  a  speedy  fulfilment  of 
the  trust  bequeathed  to  him  ?  Whether 
the  result,  in  the  death  of  the  mother, 
and  more  especially  of  the  child,  left  him 
rich,  or,  if  the  last  survived,  reduced  his 
fortune  to  a  modest  independence,  Isaura 
was  equally  lost  to  him,  and  fortune  be- 
came valueless.  But  his  first  emotions 
on  recovering  from  the  shock  of  hearing 
from  Isaura's  lips  that  she  was  irrevoca- 
bly affianced  to  another,  were  not  those 
of  self-reproach.  They  were  those  of 
intense  bitterness  against  her  who,  if 
really  so  much  attached  to  him  as  he  had 
been  led  to  hope,  could  within  so  brief  a 
time  reconcile  her  heart  to  marriage  with 
another.  This  bitterness  was  no  doubt 
unjust ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  natural  to 
men  of  a  nature  so  proud  and  of  affec- 
tions so  intense  as  Graham's  un^er  simi- 
lar defeats  of  hope.  Resentment  is  the 
first  impulse  in  a  man  loving  with  the 
whole  ardour  of  his  soul,  rejected,  no 
matter  why  or  wherefore,  by  the  wom:in 
by  whom  he  had  cause  to  believe  he  him- 
self was  beloved  ;  and  though  Graham's 
standard  of  honour  was  certainly  the  re- 
verse of  low,  yet  man  does  not  view  hon- 
our in  the  same  light  as  woman  does, 
when  involved  in  analogous  difficul- 
ties of  position.  Graham  conscientiously 
thought  that  if  Isaura  so  loved  him  as  to 
render  distasteful  an  engagement  to  an- 
other which  could  only  very  recently  have 
been  contracted,  it  would  be  more  hon- 
ourable frankly  so  to  tell  the  accepted 
suitor  than  to  leave  him  in  ignorance  that 
her  heart  was  estranged.  But  these  en- 
gagements are  very  solemn  things  with 
girls  like  Isaura,  and  hers  was  no  ordi- 
nary obligation  of  woman-honour.  Had 
the  accepted  one  been  superior  in  rank 
—  fortune  —  all  that  flatters  the  ambition 
of  woman  in  the  choice  of  marriage  ;  had 
he   been   resolute,  and  strong,  and  self- 
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dependent  amid  tlie  trials  and  perils  of 
life, — then  possibly  the  woman's  honour 
might  find  excuse  in  escaping  the  penal- 
ties of  its  pledge.  But  the  poor,  ailing, 
infirm,  morbid  boy-poet,  who  looked  to 
her  as  his  saving  angel  in  body,  in  mind, 
and  soul  —  to  say  to  him,  "  Give  me  back 
my  freedom,"  would  be  to  abandon  him 
to  death  and  to  sin.  But  Graham  could 
not  of  course  divine  why  what  he  as  a 
man  thought  right  was  to  Isaura  as  wo- 
man impossible  :  and  he  returned  to  his 
old  prejudiced  notion  that  there  is  no  real 
depth  and  ardour  of  affection  for  human 
lovers  in  the  poetess  whose  mind  and 
heart  are  devoted  to  the  creation  of  im- 
aginary heroes.  Absorbed  in  reverie,  he 
took  his  way  slowly  and  with  downcast 
looks  towards  the  British  embassy,  at 
which  it  was  well  to  ascertain  whether  the 
impending  war  yet  necessitated  special 
passports  for  Germany. 

"  Bon  jo?ir,  cher  ami,''''  said  a  pleasant 
voice  ;  "  and  how  long  have  you  been  at 
Paris  .? " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  M.  Savarin  !  charmed  to 
see  you  looking  so  well  !  Madame  well 
too,  I  trust  "^  My  kindest  regards  to  her. 
I  have  been  in  Paris  but  a  day  or  two, 
and  I  leave  this  evening." 

"So  soon?  The  war  frightens  you 
away,  I  suppose.  Which  way  are  you  go- 
ing now  ? " 

"  To  the  British  embassy." 

"Well,  I  will  go  with  you  so  far  —  it  is 
in  my  own  direction.  I  have  to  call  at 
the  charming  Italian's  with  congratula- 
tions—  on  news  I  only  heard  this  morn- 
ing." 

"You  mean  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  — 
and  the  news  that  demands  congratula- 
tions —  her  approaching  marriage  !  " 

"  Mon  dieu  /  when  could  you  have 
heard  of  that  ?  " 

"  Last  night  at  the  house  of  M.  Du- 
plessis." 

"  Parbleii  /  I  shall  scold  her  well  for 
confiding  to  her  new  friend  Valdrie  the 
secret  she  kept  from  her  old  friends,  my 
wife  and  myself." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Graham,  with  a 
tone  of  admirably-feigned  indifference, 
"  who  is  the  happy  man  ?  That  part  of 
the  secret  I  did  not  hear." 

"  Can't  you  guess  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Gustave  Rameau." 

"  Ah  ! "  Graham  almost  shrieked,  so 
sharp  and  shrill  was  his  cry.  "  Ah  !  I 
ought  indeed  to  have  guessed  that !  " 

"  Madame  Savarin,  I  fancy,  helped  to 
make  up  the  marriage.     I  hope  it  may 


turn  out  well ;  certainly  it  will  be  his 
salvation.  May  it  be  for  her  happi- 
ness !  " 

"No  doubt  of  that!  Two  poets  — 
born  for  each  other,  I  daresay.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Savarin  !  Here  we  are  at  the 
embassy." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

That  evening  Graham  found  himself 
in  the  coupe  of  the  express  train  to  Stras- 
bourg. He  had  sent  to  engage  the 
whole  coupe  to  himself,  but  that  was  im- 
possible.    One    place   was   bespoken   as 

far  as  C ,  after  which  Graham  might 

prosecute  his  journey  alone  on  paying 
for  the  three  places. 

When  he  took  his  seat  another  man 
was  in  the  further  corner  whom  he 
scarcely  noticed.  The  train  shot  rapidly 
on  for  some  leagues.  Profound  silence 
in  the  coupe,  save  at  moments  those 
heavy  impatient  sighs  that  come  from  the 
very  depths  of  the  heart,  and  of  which  he 
who  sighs  is  unconscious,  burst  from  the 
Englishman's  lips,  and  drew  on  him  the 
observant  side-glance  of  his  fellow-trav- 
eller. 

At  length  the  fellow-traveller  said  in 
very  good  English,  though  with  French 
accent,  "Would  you  object,  sir,  to  my 
lighting  my  little  carriage-lantern  ?  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  reading  in  the  night  train, 
and  the  wretched  lamp  they  give  us  does 
not  permit  that.  But  if  you  wish  to  sleep, 
and  my  lantern  would  prevent  you  doing 
so,  consider  my  request  unasked," 

"  You  are  most  courteous,  sir.  Pray 
light  your  lantern  —  that  will  not  interfere 
with  my  sleep." 

As  Graham  thus  answered,  far  away 
from  the  place  and  the  moment  as  his 
thoughts  were,  it  yet  faintly  struck  him 
that  he  had  heard  that  voice  before. 

The  man  produced  a  small  lantern, 
which  he  attached  to  the  window-sill,  and 
drew  forth  from  a  small  leathern  bag 
sundry  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  Gra- 
ham flung  himself  back,  and  in  a  minute 
or  so  again  came  his  sigh.  "  Allow  me 
to  offer  you  those  evening  journals  —  you 
may  not  have  had  time  to  read  them  be- 
fore starting,"  said  the  fellow-traveller, 
leaning  forward,  and  extending  the  news- 
papers with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  lifted  his  lantern.  Graham 
turned,  and  the  faces  of  the  two  men 
were  close  to  each  other  —  Graham  with 
his  travelling-cap  drawn  over  his  brows, 
the  other  with  head  uncovered. 

"  Monsieur  Lebeau  !  " 

"  Bon  soir,  Mr.  Lamb  !  " 
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silence   for    a    moment   or   so. 
Monsieur  Lebeau  then  broke  it  — 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Lamb,  that  in  better 
society  than  that  of  the  Faubourg  Mont- 
martre  you  are  known  under  another 
name." 

Graham  had  no  heart  then  for  the 
stage -play  of  a  part,  and  answered,  with 
quiet  haughtiness,  "Possibly  —  and  what 
name  .'* " 

"  Graham  Vane.  And,  sir,"  continued 
Lebeau,  with  a  haughtiness  equally  quiet, 
but  somewhat  more  menacing,  "since 
we  two  gentlemen  find  ourselves  thus 
close,  do  I  ask  too  much  if  I  inquire  why 
you  condescended  to  seek  my  acquaint- 
ance in  disguise.'* 

"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Mauldon, 
when  you  talk  of  disguise,  is  it  too  much 
to  inquire  why  my  acquaintance  was  ac- 
cepted by  Monsieur  Lebeau.?" 

"  Ha  !  Then  you  confess  that  it  was 
Victor  de  Mauleon  whom  you  sought 
when  you  first  visited  the  Cafe  Jean 
Jacques?'''' 

"  Frankly  I  confess  it." 

Monsieur  Lebeau  drew  himself  back, 
and  seemed  to  reflect. 

"■  I  see !  Solely  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  whether  Victor  de  Mauldon 
could  give  you  any  information  about 
Louise  Duval.     Is  it  so  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  you  say  truly." 

Again  M.  Lebeau  paused  as  if  in 
reflection  ;  and  Graham,  in  that  state  of 
mind  when  a  man  who  may  most  despise 
and  detest  the  practice  of  duelHng,  may 
yet  feel  a  thrill  of  dehght  if  some  homi- 
cide would  be  good  enough  to  put  him 
out  of  his  misery,  flung  aside  his  cap, 
lilted  his  broad  frank  forehead,  and 
stamped  his  boot  impatiently  as  if  to 
provoke  a  quarrel. 

M.  Lebeau  lowered  his  spectacles,  and 
with  those  calm,  keen,  searching  eyes  of 
his,  gazed  at  the  Englishman. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  he  said  with  a  smile, 
the  fascination  of  which  not  even  those 
faded  whiskers  could  disguise  —  "it 
strikes  me  that  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  gentlemen  such  as  you  and  I  are  can 
converse :  firstly,  with  reservation  and 
guard  against  each  other;  secondly,  with 
perfect  openness.  Perhaps  of  the  two  I 
have  more  need  of  reservation  and  wary 
guard  against  any  stranger  than  you  h:i^e. 
Allow  me  to  propose  the  alternative  — 
perfect  openness.  What  say  you  .?  "  and 
he  extended  his  hand. 

"  Perfect  openness,"  answered  Gra- 
ham, softened  into  sudden  liking  for  this 
once  terrible  swordsman,  and  shaking,  as 


an  Englishman  shakes,  the  hand  held  out 
to  him  in  peace  by  the  man  from  whom 
he  had  anticipated  quarrel. 

"  Permit  me  now,  before  you  address 
any  questions  to  me,  to  put  one  to  you. 
How  did  you  learn  that  Victor  de  Mau- 
leon was  identical  with  Jean  Lebeau  ?  '* 

"  I  heard  that  from  an  agent  of  the 
police." 

"  Ah  ! " 

"  Whom  I  consulted  as  to  the  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  Louise  Duval 
was  alive,  —  if  so,  where  she  could  be 
found." 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  infor- 
mation. I  had  no  notion  that  the  police 
of  Paris  had  divined  the  original  alias  of 
poor  Monsieur  Lebeau,  though  something- 
occurred  at  Lyons  which  made  me  sus- 
pect it.  Strange  that  the  Government, 
knowing  through  the  police  that  Victor 
de  Mauleon,  a  writer  they  had  no  reason 
to  favour,  had  been  in  so  humble  a  posi- 
tion, should  never,  even  in  their  official 
journals,  have  thought  it  prudent  to  say 
so  !  But,  now  I  think  of  it,  what  if  they 
had  ?  They  could  prove  nothing  against 
Jean  Lebeau.  They  could  but  say, 
'Jean  Lebeau  is  suspected  to  be  too 
warm  a  lover  of  liberty,  too  earnest  a 
friend  of  the  people,  and  Jean  Lebeau  is 
the  editor  of  "  Le  Sens  Coimnun.^'' '  Why, 
that  assertion  would  have  made  Victor 
de  Mauleon  the  Hero  of  the  Reds,  the 
last  thing  a  prudent  Government  could 
desire.  I  thank  you  cordially  for  your 
frank  reply.  Now,  what  question  would 
you  put  to  me  ?  " 

"In  one  word,  all  you  can  tell  me  about 
Louise  Duval." 

"  You  shall  have  it.  I  had  heard  vague- 
ly in  my  young  days  that  a  half-sister  of 
mine  by  my  father's  first  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Beauvilliers  had  —  when 
in  advanced  middle  life  he  married  a  sec- 
ond time  —  conceived  a  dislike  for  her 
mother-in-law ;  and,  being  of  age,  with 
an  independent  fortune  of  her  own,  had 
quitted  the  house,  taken  up  her  residence 
with  an  elderly  female  relative,  and  there 
had  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  man 
who  gave  her  lessons  in  drawing.  After 
that  marriage,  which  my  father  in  vain 
tried  to  prevent,  my  sister  was  renounced 
by  her  family.  That  was  all  I  knew  till, 
after  I  came  into  my  inheritance  by  the 
death  of  both  my  parents,  I  learned  from 
my  father's  confidential  lawyer,  that  the 
drawing-master,  M.  Duval,  had  soon  dis- 
sipated his  wife's  fortune,  become  a 
widower  with  one  child  —  a  girl  —  and 
fallen  into  great  distress.    He  came  to 
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my  father,  begging  for  pecuniary  aid. 
My  father,  though  by  no  means  rich,  con- 
sented to  allow  him  a  yearly  pension,  on 
condition  that  he  never  revealed  to  his 
child  her  connection  with  our  family. 
The  man  agreed  to  the  condition,  and 
called  at  my  father's  lawyer  quarterly  for 
his  annuity.  But  the  lawyer  informed  me 
that  this  deduction  from  my  income  had 
ceased,  that  M.  Duval  had  not  for  a  year 
called  or  sent  for  the  sum  due  to  him, 
and  that  he  must  therefore  be  dead.  One 
day  my  valet  informed  me  that  a  young 
lady  wished  to  see  me  —  in  those  days 
young  ladies  very  often  called  on  me.  I 
desired  her  to  be  shown  in.  There  en- 
tered a  young  creature,  almost  of  my  own 
age,  who,  to  my  amazement,  saluted  me 
as  uncle.  This  was  the  child  of  my  half- 
sister.  Her  father  had  been  dead  several 
months,  fulfilling  very  faithfully  the  con- 
dition on  which  he  had  held  his  pension, 
and  the  girl  aever  dreaming  of  the  claims 
that,  if  wise,  poor  child,  she  ought  not  to 
have  cared  for,  viz.,  —  to  that  obsolete 
useless  pauper  birthright,  a  branch  on 
the  family  tree  of  a  French  noble.  But 
in  pinch  of  circumstance,  and  from  female 
curiosity,  hunting  among  the  papers  her 
father  had  left  for  some  clue  to  the  rea- 
sons for  the  pension  he  had  received,  she 
found  letters  from  her  mother,  letters 
from  my  father,  which  indisputably  proved 
that  she  was  grandchild  to  the  feu  Vi- 
comte  de  Maul^on,  and  niece  to  myself. 
Her  story  as  told  to  me  was  very  pitiable. 
Conceiving  herself  to  be  nothing  higher 
in  birth  than  daughter  to  this  drawing- 
master,  at  his  death,  poor,  penniless  or- 
phan that  she  was,  she  had  accepted  the 
hand  of  an  English  student  of  medicine 
whom  she  did  not  care  for.  Miserable 
with  this  man,  on  finding  by  the  docu- 
ments I  refer  to  that  she  was  my  niece, 
she  came  to  me  for  comfort  and  counsel. 
What  counsel  could  I  or  any  man  give  to 
her  but  to  make  the  best  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  live  with  her  husband  ?  But 
then  she  started  another  question.  It 
seems  that  she  had  been  talking  with 
some  one,  I  think  her  landlady,  or  some 
other  woman  with  whom  she  had  made 
acquaintance  —  was  she  legally  married 
to  this  man  ?  Had  he  not  entrapped  her 
ignorance  into  a  false  marriage  ?  This 
became  a  grave  question,  and  I  sent  at 
once  to  my  lawyer.  On  hearing  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  at  once  declared  that  the 
marriage  was  not  legal  according  to  the 
laws  of  France.  But,  doubtless,  her 
English  soi-disant  husband  was  not  cog- 
nisant of    the    French  law,  and  a  legal 


marriage  could  with  his  assent  be  at  once 
solemnized.  Monsieur  Vane,  I  cannot 
find  words  to  convey  to  you  the  joy  that 
poor  girl  showed  in  her  face  and  in  her 
words  when  she  learned  that  she  was  not 
bound  to  pass  her  life  with  that  man  as 
his  wife.  It  was  in  vain  to  talk  and  rea- 
son with  her.  Then  arose  the  CLher 
question,  scarcely  less  important.  True, 
the  marriage  was  not  legal,  but  would  it 
not  be  better  on  all  accounts  to  take  steps 
to  have  it  formally  annulled,  thus  freeing 
her  from  the  harassment  of  any  claim  the 
Englishman  might  advance,  and  enabling 
her  to  establish  the  facts  in  a  right  posi- 
tion, not  injurious  to  her  honour  in  the 
eyes  of  any  future  suitor  to  her  hand  ? 
She  would  not  hear  of  such  a  proposal. 
She  declared  that  she  could  not  bring  to 
the  family  she  pined  to  re-enter  the  scan- 
dal of  disgrace.  To  allow  that  she  had 
made  such  a  mesalliance  would  be  bad 
enough  in  itself ;  but  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that,  though  nominally  the  wife, 
she  had  in  fact  been  only  the  mistress,  of 
this  medical  student  —  she  would  rather 
throw  herself  into  the  Seine.  All  she  de- 
sired was  to  find  some  refuge,  some 
hiding-place  for  a  time,  whence  she  could 
write  to  the  man  informing  him  that  lie 
had  no  lawful  hold  on  her.  Doubtless  he 
would  not  seek  then  to  molest  her.  He 
would  return  to  his  own  country,  and  be 
effaced  from  her  life.  And  then,  her  story 
unknown,  she  might  form  a  more  suitable 
alliance.  Fiery  young  creature  though 
she  was  —  true  de  Maul^on  in  being  so 
fiery  —  she  interested  me  strongly.  I 
should  say  that  she  was  wonderfully 
handsome  ;  and  though  imperfectly  edu- 
cated, and  brought  up  in  circumstances  so 
lowly,  there  was  nothing  common  about 
her  —  a  certain  je  ne  sais  quoi  of  stateli- 
ness  and  race.  At  all  events  she  did  with 
me  what  she  wi-hed.  I  agreed  to  aid  her 
desire  of  a  refuge  and  hiding-place.  Of 
course  I  could  not  lodge  her  in  my  own 
apartment,  but  I  induced  a  female  rela- 
tion of  her  mother's,  an  old  lady  living  at 
Versailles,  to  receive  her,  stating  her 
birth,  but  of  course  concealing  her  illegal 
marriage. 

"  From  time  to  time  I  went  to  see  her. 
But  one  day  I  found  this  restless  bright- 
plumaged  bird  flown.  Among  the  ladies 
who  visited  at  her  relative's  house  was  a 
certain  Madame  Marigny,  a  very  pretty 
young  widow.  •  Madame  Marigny  and 
Louise  formed  a  sudden  and  intimate 
friendship.  The  widow  was  moving  from 
Versailles  into  an  apartment  at  Paris,  and 
invited  Louise  to  share  it.     She  had  con- 
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sented.  T  was  not  pleased  at  this  ;  for 
the  widow  was  too  young,  and  too  much 
of  a  coquette,  to  be  a  safe  companion  to 
Loiiise.  But  though  professing  much 
gratitude  and  great  regard  for  me,  I  had 
no  power  of  controlling  the  poor  girl's 
actions.  Her  nominal  husband,  mean- 
while, had  left  France,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  or  known  of  him.  I  saw  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  possibly  befall 
Louise  was  marriage  with  some  one  rich 
enough  to  gratify  her  taste  for  luxury  and 
pomp  ;  and  that  if  such  a  marriage  of- 
fered itself,  she  might  be  induced  to  free 
it  from  all  possible  embarrassment  by 
procuring  the  annulment  of  the  former, 
from  which  she  had  hitherto  shrunk  in 
such  revolt.  This  opportunity  presented 
itself.  A  man  already  rich,  and  in  a  ca- 
reer that  promised  to  make  him  infinitely 
richer,  an  associate  of  mine  in  those  days 
when  I  was  rapidly  squandering  the  rem- 
nant of  my  inheritance  —  this  man  saw 
her  at  the  opera  in  company  with  Madame 
Marigny,  fell  violently  in  love  with  her, 
and  ascertaining  her  relationship  to  me, 
besought  an  introduction.  I  was  delight- 
ed to  give  it ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was 
then  so  reduced  to  the  bottom  of  my  cas- 
ket, I  felt  that  it  was  becoming  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  continue  the  aid  I  had 
hitherto  given  to  Louise,  and  what  then 
would  become  of  her  ?  —  I  thought  it  fair 
to  tell  Louvier " 

"  Louvier  —  the  financier?" 

"  Ah,  that  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  but 
no  matter  ;  there  is  no  reason  for  con- 
cealing his  name.  I  thought  it  right,  I 
say,  to  tell  Louvier  confidentially  the  his- 
tory of  the  unfortunate  illegal  marriage. 
It  did  not  damp  his  ardour.  He  wooed 
her  to  the  best  of  his  power,  but  she  evi- 
dently took  him  into  great  dislike.  One 
day  she  sent  for  me  in  much  excitement, 
showed  me  some  advertisements  in  the 
French  journals  which,  though  not 
naming  her,  evidently  pointed  at  her,  and 
must  have  been  dictated  by  \\q.y soi-disant 
husband.  The  advertisements  might  cer- 
tainly lead  to  her  discovery  if  she  re- 
mained in  Paris.  She  entreated  my  con- 
sent to  remove  elsewhere.  Madame 
Marigny  had  her  own  reason  for  leaving 
Paris,  and  would  accompany  her.  I  sup- 
plied her  with  the  necessary  means,  and 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  she  and  her 
friend  departed,  as  I  understood,  for  Brus- 
sels. 1  received  no  letter  from  her  ;  and 
my  own  affairs  so  seriously  preoccupied 
me,  that  poor  Louise  might  have  passed 
altogellier  out  of  my  thoughts,  had  it  not 
been  lor  the  suitor  she  had  left  in  despair 


behind.  Louvier  besought  me  to  ascertain 
her  address  ;  but  I  could  give  liim  no 
other  clue  to  it  than  that  she  said  she  was 
going  to  Brussels,  but  should  soon  remove 
to  some  quiet  village.  It  was  not  for  a 
long  time  —  I  can't  remember  how  long  — 
it  might  be  several  weeks,  perhaps  two  or 
three  months, —  that  I  received  a  short 
note  from  her  stating  that  she  waited  for 
a  small  remittance,  the  last  she  Would 
accept  from  me  ;  as  she  was  resolved,  so 
soon  as  her  health  would  permit,  to  find 
means  to  maintain  herself  —  and  telling 
me  to  direct  to  her,  Poste  restante,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  I  sent  her  the  sum  she  asked, 
perhaps  a  little  more,  but  with  a  confes- 
sion reluctantly  wrung  from  me  that  I 
was  a  ruined  man  ;  and  I  urged  her  to 
think  very  seriously  before  she  refused 
the  competence  and  position  which  a 
union  with  M.  Louvier  would  insure. 

"  This  last  consideration  so  pressed  on 
me  that,  when  Louvier  called  on  me,  I 
think  that  day  or  the  next,  I  gave  him 
Louise's  note,  and  told  him  that,  if  he 
were  still  as  much  in  love  with  her  as 
ever,  les  absejts  ont  toiijours  tort,  and  hfe 
had  better  go  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  find 
her  out  ;  that  he  had  my  hearty  approval 
of  his  wooing,  and  consent  to  his  mar- 
riage, though  I  still  urged  the  wisdom 
and  fairness,  if  she  would  take  the  pre- 
hminary  step  —  which,  after  all,  the 
French  law  frees  as  much  as  possible 
from  pain  and  scandal — of  annulling  the 
irregular  marriage  into  which  her  child- 
like youth  had  been  decoyed. 

"  Louvier  left  me  for  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  very  next  day  came  that  cruel  afflic- 
tion which  made  me  a  prey  to  the  most 
intolerable  calumny,  which  robbed  me  of 
every  friend,  which  sent  me  forth  from 
my  native  country  penniless,  and  resolved 
to  be  nameless  —  until  — until  —  well, 
until  my  hour  could  come  again,  — every 
dog,  if  not  hanged,  has  its  day  ;  —  when 
that  affliction  befell  me,  I  quitted  France, 
heard  no  more  of  Louvier  nor  of  Louise  ; 
indeed,  no  letter  addressed  to  me  at  Paris 
would  have  reached " 

The  man  paused  here,  evidently  with 
painful  emotion.  He  resumed  in  the 
quiet  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  he  had 
commenced  his  narrative. 

"  Louise  had  altogether  faded  out  of 
my  remembrance  until  your  question  re- 
vived- it.  As  it  happened,  the  question 
came  at  the  moment  \Vhen  I  meditated 
resuming  my  real  name  and  social  posi- 
tion. In  so  doing,  1  should,  of  course, 
come  in  contact  with  my  old  acquaintance 
Louvier  ;  and    the  name  of    Louise  was 
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necessarily  associated  with  bis.     I  called  :  he  \v2is  Ecossais, —  is  dead,  and  has  left 

by  will  some   legacy  to   Louise  and  any 
child  she  may  have  borne  to  him  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  so.  The  man,  as  you 
say,  is  dead  ;  but  he  bequeathed  no  leg- 
acy to  the  lady  who  did  not  hold  herself 
married  to  him.  But  there  are  those  con- 
nected with  him  who,  knowing  the  his- 
tor}',   think  that    some    compensation   is 


on  him,  and  made  myself  known.  The 
slisrht  information  I  gave  you  as  to  my 
niece  was  gleaned  from  him.  I  may  now 
s:iy  more.  It  appears  that  when  he 
arrived  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  he  found  that 
Louise  Duval  had  left  it  a  day  or  two 
previously,  and  according  to  scandal  had 
been  for  some  time  courted  by  a  wealthy 
and  Vioble  lover,  whom  she  had  gone  to 
JMunich  to  meet.  Louvier  believed  this 
t.:le  ;  quitted  Aix  indignantly,  and  never 
heard  more  of  her.  The  probability  is, 
M.  Vane,  that  she  must  have  been  long 
dead.  But  if  living  still,  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  she  will  communicate  with  me  some 
day  or  other.  Now  that  I  have  reap- 
peared in  Paris  in  my  own  name  —  en- 
tered into  a  career  that,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  must  ere  long  bring  my  name  very 
noisily  before  the  public  —  Louise  can- 
not fail  to  hear  of  my  existence  and  my 
whereabouts  ;  and  unless  I  am  utterly 
mistaken  as  to  her  character,  she  will 
assuredly  inform  me  of  her  own.  Oblige 
me  with  your  address,  and  in  that  case  I 
^j'lW  let  you  know.  Of  course  I  take  for 
granted  the  assurance  you  gave  me  last 
year,  that  you  only  desire  to  discover  her 
in  order  to  render  her  some  benefit,  not 
to  injure  or  molest  her  ?  " 

"Certainly.  To  that  assurance  I 
pledge  my  honour.  Any  letter  with  which 
you  may  favour  me  had  better  be  direct- 
ed to  my  London  address  ;  here  is  my 
card.  But,  M.  le  Vicomte,  there  is  one 
point  on  which  pray  pardon  me  if  I  ques- 
tion you  still.  Had  you  no  suspicion 
that  there  was  one  reason  why  this  lady 
might  have  quitted  Paris  so  hastily,  and 
have  so  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  a 
marriage  so  advantageous,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  as  that  with  M.  Louvier, — 
namely,  that  she  anticipated  the  proba- 
bility of  becoming  the  mother  of  a  child 
by  the  man  whom  she  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge as  a  husband  ? " 

"  That  idea  did  not  strike  me  until  you 
asked  me  if  she  had  a  child.  Should 
your  conjecture  be  correct,  it  would  ob- 
viously increase  her  repugnance  to  ap- 
ply for  the  annulment  of  her  illegal  mar- 
riage. But  if  Louise  is  still  living  and 
comes  across  me,  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
the  motive  for  concealment  no  longer  op- 
erating, she  will  confide  to  me  the  truth. 
Since  we  have  been  talking  together  thus 
frankly,  I  suppose  I  may  fairly  ask 
wliether  I  do  not  guess  correctly  in  sup- 
posing that  this  soi-disant  husband, 
whose  name  I  forget, —  Mac some- 
thing, perhaps  Scotch  —  1  think  she  said 


due  for  the  wrong  so  unconsciously  done 
to  her,  and  yet  more  to  any  issue  of  a 
marriage  not  meant  to  be  irregular  or  il- 
legal. Permit  me  now  to  explain  why  I 
sought  you  in  another  guise  and  name 
than  my  own.  I  could  scarcely  place  in 
M.  Lebeau  the  confidence  which  I  now 
unreservedly  place  in  the  Vicomte  de 
Mauleon." 

"  Cela  va  sans  dire.  You  believed, 
then,  that  calumny  about  the  jewels  ; 
you  do  not  believe  it  now  ? " 

"  Now  !  my  amazement  is,  that  any 
one  who  had  known  you  could  believe 
it." 

"  Oh,  how  often,  with  tears  of  rage  in 
my  exile  —  my  wanderings  —  have  I  asked 
that  question  of  myself  !  That  rage  has 
ceased  ;  and  I  have  but  one  feeling  left 
for  that  credulous,  fickle  Paris,  of  which 
one  day  I  was  the  idol,  the  next  the  byword. 
Well,  a  man  sometimes  plays  chess  more 
skilfully  for  having  been  long  a  mere  by- 
stander. He  understands  better  how  to 
move,  and  when  to  sacrifice  the  pieces. 
Politics,  M.  Vane,  is  the  only  exciting 
game  left  to  me  at  my  years.  At  yours  there 
is  still  that  of  love.  How  time  flies  !  we 
are  nearing  the  station  at  which  I  descend. 
I  have  kinsfolk  of  my  mother's  in  these 
districts.  They  are  not  Imperiahsts  ; 
they  are  said  to  be  powerful  in  the  de- 
partment. But  before  I  apply  to  them 
in  my  own  name,  1  think  it  prudent  that 
M.  Lebeau  should  quietly  ascertain  what 
is  their  real  strength,  and  what  would  be 
the  prospects  of  success  if  Victof  de  Mau- 
leon  offered  himself  as  depute  ^X  the  next 
election.  Wish  him  joy,  M.  Vane  !  If 
he  succeed,  you  will  hear  of  him  some 
day  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  or  hurled 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock." 

Here  the  train  stopped.  The  false  Le- 
beau gathered  up  his  papers,  readjusted 
his  spectacles  and  his  bag,  descended 
lightly,  and,  pressing  Graham's  hand  as 
he  paused  at  the  door,  said,  "  Be  sure  I 
will  not  forget  your  address  if  I  have 
anything  to  say.     Bon  voyage  /  " 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Graham    continued     his    journey    to 
On  arriving    there  he  felt 
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very  unwell.  Strong:  though  his  frame 
was,  the  anguish  and  self-struggle  through 
which  he  had  passed  since  the  day  he  had 
received  in  London  Mrs.  Morley's  letter, 
till  that  on  which  he  had  finally  resolved 
on  his  course  of  conduct  at  Paris,  and 
the  shock  which  had  annihilated  his 
hopes  in  Lsaura's  rejection,  had  com- 
bined to  exhaust  its  endurance,  and  fever 
had  already  commenced  when  he  took 
his  place  in  the  co2ipe.  If  there  be  a 
thing  which  a  man  should  not  do  when 
his  system  is  undermined,  and  his  pulse 
between  90  and  100,  it  is  to  travel  all 
night  by  a  railway  express.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  Englishman's  will  was  yet 
stronger  than  his  frame,  he  would  not 
give  himself  more  than  an  hour's  rest, 
and  again  started  for  Berlin.  Long  be- 
fore he  got  to  Berlin,  the  will  failed  him 
as  well  as  the  frame.  He  was  lifted  out 
of  the  carriage,  taken  to  a  hotel  in  a 
small  German  town,  and  six  hours  after- 
wards he  was  delirious.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  him  that  under  such  circum- 
stances plenty  of  money  and  Scott's  cir- 
cular-notes for  some  hundreds  were 
found  in  his  pocket-book,  so  that  he  did 
not  fail  to  receive  attentive  nursing  and 
skilful  medical  treatment.  There,  for 
the  present,  I  must  leave  him — leave 
him  for  how  long  ?  But  any  village 
apothecary  could  say  that  fever  such  as 
his  must  run  its  course.  He  was  still  in 
bed,  and  very  dimly  —  and  that  but  at 
times  —  conscious,  when  the  German 
armies  were  gathering  round  the  penfold 
of  Sedan. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
SOMEBODY'S  CHILD. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  in  the  year  1828,  a 
citizen  of  the  ancient  town  of  Nurem- 
berg, standing  at  his  own  door  drinking 
in  the  pure  evening  air  through  a  long 
tobacco  pipe,  beheld  advancing  towards 
him  a  youth  of  singular  aspect.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  citizen's  regard  was  attired  in 
pimtaloons  of  grey  cloth,  a  waistcoat  of  a 
spotted  red  material  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  a  jacket  which  had  plainly  seen 
service  as  the  upper  portion  of  a  frock 
coat.  Round  the  youth's  neck  was  a 
black  silk  neckcloth,  his  head  was  roofed 
by  a  coarse  felt  hat,  and  the  toes  of  his 
stockingless  feet  peeped  forth  from  a  pair 
of  heavy  boots,  which,  like  each  of  the 
other  articles  of  his  motley  attire,  had 
never  been  designed  for  the  use  of  the 


present  wearer.  More  singular  than  his 
medley  of  clothing  were  his  motions, 
which,  though  not  those  of  a  drunken 
man,  resembled  them,  insomuch  that 
though  the  youth's  spirit  was  evidently 
willing  to  gain  the  other  end  of  the  street, 
his  flesh  truly  was  weak,  and  as  to  the 
legs  altogether  ungovernable.  The  citi- 
zen noticed  with  amazement  that  they 
gave  way  alternately  as  the  weight  of  the 
youth's  body  rested  upon  them  in  turns 
in  his  painful  endeavour  to  progress,  and 
that  they  showed  a  disposition  to  disperse 
in  any  direction  save  that  in  which  the 
owner  desired  to  proceed.  The  youth's 
progress  being  under  these  circumstances 
necessarily  slow,  the  citizen  advanced, 
and  giving  him  greeting,  inquired  if  he 
might  in  any  way  aid  liim.  The  youth 
answered  in  ill-pronounced  German,  "  I 
would  be  a  rider  as  my  father  was,"  and 
held  out  a  letter  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand,  and  which  was  addressed  "To  his 
Honour  the  Captain  of  the  4th  Esgatarm 
of    the    Shwolishaz    Regiment,    Nurem- 


berg. 


The  good  citizen  offered  to  guide 


him  to  the  captain's  quarters,  and  would 
have  beguiled  the  way  with  conversation. 
But  to  all  his  observations  the  strange 
youth  answered  only,  "  I  would  be  a  rider 
as  my  father  was  ;  "  and  his  interlocutor, 
presently  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  youth  with  the  weak  legs  must  be  a 
foreigner,  desisted  from  further  attempts 
at  conversation.  Arrived  at  the  cap- 
tain's house,  the  youth  presented  the 
letter  to  the  servant,  and  piteously  point- 
ing to  his  swollen  feet  moaned  his'  moan, 
"  I  would  be  a  rider  as  my  father  was." 
The  servant  failing,  as  the  citizen  had 
failed,  to  get  any  further  speech  from 
him,  admitted  him  to  the  kitchen  pending 
his  master's  return,  and  being  touched  by 
his  sorrowful  condition  placed  meat  and 
beer  before  him.  The  youth  eagerly 
seized  a  piece  of  the  meat  and  thrust  it 
into  his  mouth  ;  but  scarcely  had  it 
touched  his  lips  than  he  shook  from 
head  to  foot,  the  muscles  of  his  face  be- 
came horribly  convulsed,  and  he  spat  out 
the  morsel  with  every  token  of  disgust. 
Similar  symptoms  following  upon  his 
tasting  the  beer,  the  captain's  servant, 
not  feeling  altogether  at  home  in  the 
company  of  so  singular  a  youth,  cautious- 
ly conducted  him  to  the  stable,  where  he 
lay  down  upon  the  straw  and  instantly 
fell  asleep. 

On  the  captain's  return  the  letter  was 
handed  to  him,  with  an  account  of  the 
bearer's  conduct,  which  lost  nothing  of 
its   singularity   in    the    reporting.      The 
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missive,  on  being  opened,  was  found 
to  be  dated  with  some  indefiniteness, 
"  From  a  place  near  tlie  Bavarian  fron- 
tier which  shall  be  nameless,  1828." 
The  letter  proceeded  to  set  forth  that  the 
bearer  was  left  in  the  house  of  the  writer 
on  the  7th  of  October,  18 12,  and  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  discover  who  the 
waif's  mother  was.  The  writer  added 
that  he  himself  was  a  poor  day  labourer, 
having  ten  children  and  very  little  where- 
with to  maintain  them  ;  that  he  had  never 
permitted  the  lad  to  take  a  step  out  of  his 
house,  and  that  he  was  thus  in  total  ig- 
norance of  its  locality,  and  so  "good  Mr. 
Captain  need  not  try  to  find  it  out."  The 
letter  concluded  by  commending  the 
bearer  to  the  captain's  care,  but  adding 
that  if  he  did  not  desire  to  keep  the  boy 
he  might  "  kill  him  or  hang  him  up  in 
the  chimney."  This  mysterious  epistle 
was  written  in  German  characters,  but 
enclosed  was  a  note  written  in  Latin,  en- 
joining the  captain  to  send  the  boy  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  to  Nu- 
remberg to  the  6th  Regiment  of  Light 
Horse,  ''  for  there  his  father  also  was." 
Here  was  a  delicate  and  a  dangerous 
position  for  a  captain  of  Light  Horse, 
and  a  married  man  withal,  to  be  placed 
in  !  But  the  captain  of  the  4th  Esgatarm 
was  a  man  of  action,  and  straightway  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stable,  determined  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  what  was  most  probably 
the  weak  invention  of  some  female 
enemy.  In  this  intention  he  was,  how- 
ever, hopelessly  baffled.  Whenever  he 
paused  for  a  reply  to  his  volley  of  ques- 
tions his  guest  answered  only,  "  I  would 
be  a  rider  as  my  father  was,"  words  of 
whose  meaning  he  seemed  to  have  no 
more  intelligent  conception  than  had 
Poe's  raven  of  the  "  Evermore  "  it  was 
wont  to  croak  from  its  position  on  the  j 
pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  the  poet's 
chamber  door.  Unwilling  to  be  saddled 
with  the  charge  of  so  uncanny  a  guest, 
and  not  caring  to  adopt  either-  of  the 
mild  methods  of  disposing  of  him  sug- 
gested by  the  letter  of  introduction,  the 
captain  handed  the  stranger  over  to  the 
police,  two  of  whom  led  him  away,  in- 
forming him  on  the  road   that  it  was  of 
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Like  the  citizen,  the  captain's  servant, 
and  the  captain  himself,  the  guardians  of 
the  peace  of  Nuremberg  were  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  make  anything  of  the  singular  ap- 
parition which  had  dropped  down  or 
sprung  up  upon  their  streets,  and  they 
were  not  in  any  wise  assisted  by  the  mag- 
istrates who  were  summoned  to  the  coun- 
cil. The  youth  showed  just  such  signs 
of  intelligence  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  baby  recently  relieved  of  the  incum- 
brance of  long  clothes  and  not  quite 
comfortable  in  its  mind  by  reason  of  the 
change.  He  stared  with  lack-lustre  eyes 
at  the  furniture  of  the  room,  visibly 
brightening  up  when  he  beheld  the  gold 
lace  on  the  uniforms  of  the  officers  pres- 
ent, and  showing  a  strong  desire  to 
handle  it.  After  spending  several  hours 
in  attempts  to  elicit  something  from  him, 
the  burgomaster  in  a  happy  moment 
placed  pen,  ink,  and  paper  before  him, 
and  bade  him  write  a  detailed  account  of 
himself.  With  a  childish  laugh,  as  if  he 
recognized  an  old  plaything,  the  stranger 
seized  the  pen,  and  in  a  legible  hand 
wrote  the  words  "  Kasper  Hauser,"  and 
with  a  repetition  of  this  name  he  gleefully 
covered  the  sheet.  But  it  speedily  be- 
came apparent  that  as  his  power  of 
speech  was  limited  to  the  phrase  touching 
his  father  the  rider,  so  was  his  ability  to 
write  exhausted  in  the  production  of 
the  name  "  Kasper  Hauser."  This  was, 
however,  a  point  gained,  and  Kasper  was 
remanded  on  suspicion  of  being  a  rogue 
and  a  vagabond,  and  accommodated  with 
a  cell  accordingly.  Being  offered  by  his 
gaoler  the  prison  ration  of  bread  and 
water  he  devoured  it  greedily,  and  then, 
lying  back  on  his  straw,  fell  into  a  peace- 
ful sleep. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  again 
brought  up  for  examination,  but  with  no 
fresh  result ;  and  as  the  days  went  by 
the  conviction  of  his  genuineness  forced 


no  use  his  trying  to  "come  the  old  sol- 
dier" over  them,  and  that  the  sooner  he 
told  who  he  was  and  whence  he  came  the 
better  it  would  be  for  him.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  police  station  the  officials 
gravely  proceeded  to  put  to  him  the  sev- 
eral questions  enjoined  by  law,  to  each  of 
which  he  wearily  wailed,  "  I  would  be  a 
rider  as  my  father  was." 


itself  on  the  minds  of  those  who  had  him 
in  charge,  and  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  an  object  of  suspicion,  who  ought  at 
least  to  be  made  to  "  move  on,"  this 
strange  being,  whose  cheeks  were  cov- 
1  ered  with  the  down  of  approaching  man- 
i  hood  while  his  mental  powers  were,  with- 
out natural  defect,  as  undeveloped  as 
those  of  a  two-year-old  baby,  became  an 
object  of  the  deepest  interest  and  tha 
most  affectionate  regard.  Little  by  little 
the  broad  outline  of  the  story  of  his  life 
leaked  out,  and  the  whole  German  nation 
read  with  growing  excitement  that  some- 
where in  their  midst,  and  for  reasons 
which  could  only  be  conjectured,  this  lad, 
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now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  had  since  his 
birth  been  immured  in  a  room  less  than 
six  feet  square  ;  that  till  a  few  days 
before  he  entered  Nuremberg  he  had 
never  beheld  the  light  of  Heaven,  the 
face  of  Nature,  or  the  likeness  of  man  ; 
that  he  had  never  stood  upon  his  feet, 
never  heard  the  human  voice,  never  eaten 
anything  but  bread,  and  never  drunk  any- 
thing but  water.  Here  was  a  feast  for  a 
philosophical  and  imaginative  nation  — a 
people  who  could  evolve  camels  from 
their  inner  consciousness,  and  who  were 
ever  on  the  look  out  for  some  fresh 
glimpse  of  that  Wonderland  with  whose 
dark  glades  and  sunlit  hills  they  had  been 
familiar  ever  since  the  hour  of  strangely 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure  when  they  had 
smoked  their  first  pipe.  The  citizens  of 
Nuremberg  flocked  in  crowds  to  visit 
Kasper,  and  as  his  story  spread  travellers 
from  a  distance,  among  whom  were  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  nobles,  and  even 
princes  of  the  blood,  made  journeys  to 
his  little  court  until  his  levees  became  so 
crowded  that  they  grew  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  accommodation  that  Nurem- 
berg could  provide,  and  the  order  went 
forth  for  their  discontinuance.  The 
burgomaster  issued  a  formal  notice  in 
which  the  world  was  given  to  understand 
that  Kasper<-Hauser  had  been  adopted  by 
the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  in  its  name  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  an  instructor,  and 
thenceforward  poor  Kasper,  with  his  ludi- 
crously disobedient  limbs,  his  wondering, 
wandering  eyes,  his  baby  prattle,  and  his 
adolescent  form  ceased  to  be  on  pubhc 
view. 

Of  the  learned  men  in  whose  minds  this 
new  and  startling  phenomenon  created  a 
deep  interest  was  Anselm  von  Feuerbach, 
a  distinguished  judge  in  Bavaria,  who  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  study  of  Kasper's 
bodily  and  mental  condition,  and  em- 
bodied the  result  of  his  observations  in  a 
book,  one  of  many  which  were  published 
having  "the  child  of  Nuremberg"  as  a 
theme.  Here  we  find  a  full  description 
of  Kasper  and  minute  details  of  his  daily 
lite,  which,  as  forming  an  altogether  new 
chapter  in  the  study  of  man,  possess  an 
interest  apart  from  the  mere  vulgar  one 
attached  to  the  mystery  of  the  lad's  origin. 
Kasper  was,  when  the  learned  judge  first 
visited  him,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age  and  four  feet  nine  inches  in  height. 
He  was  strongly  and  symmetrically  made, 
but  so  ignorant  was  he  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs  that  his  hands  were  rather  in  his 
way  than  otherwise,  and  he  had  acquired 
a  nervous  habit  of  stretching  out  three 


fingers  on  either  hand  by  way  of  feelers, 
his  forefinger  and  thumb  being  mean- 
while joined  at  the  tips  in  the  form  of  a 
circle.  His  method  of  walking  was  pre- 
cisely that  of  an  infant,  and  he  tottered 
across  the  room  from  chair  to  chair  with 
both  arms  held  out  to  balance  himself. 
Woe  to  him  if  a  bit  of  stick  or  a  book  lay 
in  his  path.  It  was  sure  to  bring  him  flat 
on  his  face,  where  he  would  lie  content 
to  sprawl  till  some  one  lifted  him  up  and 
gave  him  another  start.  To  all  descrip- 
tions of  food  and  drink  save  bread  and 
water  he  showed  the  same  signs  of  de- 
cided aversion  which  had  terrified  the 
captain's  servant.  The  presence  of  any 
article  of  food  except  the  two  mentioned 
he  could  instantly  detect  by  the  smell, 
and  a  drop  of  wine,  coffee,  beer,  or  milk 
mixed  with  his  water,  or  a  morsel  of 
meat,  butter,  or  cheese  placed  in  his 
mouth,  caused  him  to  become  violently 
ill.  His  perfect  innocence  cast  out  fear 
from  his  mind,  and  he  would  stand  look- 
ing on  with  childish  delight  while  a  naked 
sabre  was  flashed  within  a  foot  of  his 
nose,  and  once  when  a  pistol  was  fired  at 
him  he  objected  to  the  experiment  only 
on  the  score  of  the  noise  it  created.  His 
sense  of  smelHng  was  peculiarly  keen, 
but  for  some  time  his  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
torpor  —  not  that  he  was  either  blind  or 
deaf,  for  his  eyes  were  so  strong  that  he 
could  see  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the 
light,  and  his  hearing  lacked  nothing  in 
the  power  of  distinguishing  sounds  to 
which  his  attention  was  specially  directed. 
But  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
undeveloped  condition  of  his  being  that 
he  should  behold  things  without  seeing 
them  and  hear  without  noticing,  and 
hence  he  stared  vacantly  at  the  objects  of 
daily  life  and  heard  its  sounds  without 
receiving  any  impression  therefrom.  One 
exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  glit- 
tering objects,  which  from  the  first  he 
eagerly  seized  and  played  with,  and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  which  threw  him  into  a 
state  of  ecstacy.  His  ideas  of  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  natural  and  artistic, 
were  extremely  broad.  He  could  dis- 
tinguish a  man  or  a  woman  from  the 
lower  order  of  animals,  but  the  sole  dif- 
ference which  his  mind  could  discover 
between  the  sexes  was  that  one  dressed 
in  more  flowing  and  brighter  coloured 
robes,  and  was  therefore  the  more  lovable. 
Animals  he  also  arbitrarily  divided  into 
two  classes,  white  and  black.  A  white 
pigeon  or  a  white  horse  were  the  same  to 
him  —  things  pleasant  to  behold  and  de- 
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sirable  ;  but  anything  that  was  black  he 
abhorred,  and  a'black  hen  which  he  once 
chanced  upon  nearly  killed  him  with 
fright.  Of  a  Creator,  or  death,  or  a  life 
to  come,  it  is  needless  to  say  he  had  no 
conception  or  any  capability  of  under- 
standing. Shortly  after  his  domestica- 
tion in  Nuremberg  divers  devout  and 
well-meaning  clergymen  sat  down  before 
him,  and  at  sundry  times  strove  to  accom- 
plish the  salvation  of  his  soul.  But 
though  he  would  listen  for  a  time  with  the 
most  encouraging  attention,  he  would 
presently  make  a  dart  at  the  good  man's 
eye-glass,  or  curiously  fondle  his  whis- 
kers, or  stoop  down  to  feel  the  pohsh  on 
his  boots,  or  by  other  and  similar  exhi- 
bitions of  babyness  satisfactorily  demon- 
strate that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  the  sermon  was  about.  Indeed, 
all  through  his  life  Kasper  entertained  a 
strong  aversion  to  parsons,  their  presence 
operating  upon  him  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  that  meat  did.  His  impression 
of  the  ceremony  of  public  worship  he 
once  summed  up  in  the  following  pithy 
manner  :  —  "  First  the  people  bellow,  and 
when  they  have  done  the  parson  begins 
to  bellow." 

The  struggle  of  this  peculiarly  situated 
human  mind  to  grapple  with  the  ideas  that 
had  suddenly  burst  upon  it  was  deeply  in- 
teresting to  the  psychological  world,  and 
Kasper's  education  was  directed  with  as 
anxious  a  care  as  if  the  poor  foundling 
had  been  the  Prince  Imperial  or  the  pro- 
spective Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  Pos- 
sessing a  memory  which,  counting  its 
age  by  years,  was  in  its  prime,  and  upon 
which  no  ideas  had  yet  been  written,  and 
with  a  disposition  singularly  docile  and 
earnest,  Kasper  made  wonderful  progress 
in  his  studies.  In  a  manner  which  shall 
presently  be  noted  he  had  made  a  start 
in  the  art  of  writing,  and  in  this  he  soon 
perfected  himself,  while  he  daily  added 
to  his  vocabulary  of  speech.  His  notions 
of  things  were,  however,  essentially 
childish,  and  when  he  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  impassive  indifference  to  all 
around  him  he  constantly  indulged  in 
fancies  the  most  grotesque.  He  en- 
dowed images  and  trees  with  life,  and  if 
a  sheet  of  paper  were  blown  off  the  table 
he  regarded  the  act  as  of  its  own  volition, 
and  would  "  wonder  why  it  went."  It 
was  a  matter  of  deep  surprise  to  him  that 
the  horses  and  unicorns  which  he  saw 
carved  in  stone  upon  the  buildings  of 
the  city  did  not  run  away,  and  he  was 
forever  guessing  what  the  trees  were 
saying  when  the    wind   rustled  through 
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them,  and  moved  their  big  arms  and  fin- 
gers. Himself  scrupulously  clean,  he 
beheld  with  indignation  a  dirt-encrusted 
statue  which  stood  in  his  tutor's  garden, 
often  asking  "  why  the  man  did  not 
wash  himself."  He  also  propounded  a 
similar  inquiry  for  the  consideration  of 
an  old  grey  cat,  which  he  viewed  as  wil- 
fully neglecting  the  ordinary  means  at 
its  command  of  becoming  white. 

At  this  time  his  eyes,  recovering  from 
the  state  of  inflammation  into  which  they 
had  been  thrown  by  the  sudden  trans- 
lation from  darkness  to  light,  were  keen 
beyond  comparison,  and,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  were  equally  serviceable  by 
night  or  day.  His  sense  of  hearing, 
too,  was  peculiarly  acute,  and  he  could 
distinguish  at  a  great  distance  the  sound 
of  a  man  walking  barefoot.  His  touch 
was  equally  sensitive,  and  he  was  affect- 
ed in  a  powerful  manner  by  metallic  and 
magnetic  influences.  Of  all  the  senses 
smelling  was  with  him  so  highly  devel- 
oped as  to  be  a  source  of  daily  torture. 
Things  which  to  ordinary  mortals  are 
entirely  destitute  of  odour,  he  could 
scent  from  afar,  and  flowers  or  other  sub- 
stances which  possess  a  distinguishable 
perfume  affected  him  so  powerfully  that 
it  was  necessary  to  exercise  constant 
care  to  keep  him  without  their  range. 

To  this  state  of  morbid  sensibility 
there  succeeded  one  in  which  his  ex- 
ceptional powers  of  memory,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  those  of  sight,  hearing, 
smelling,  taste,  and  touch,  faded,  and  his 
ability  to  learn  the  lessons  prepared  for 
him  steadily  decreased.  This  was  doubt- 
less a  natural  result  of  the  forcing  sys- 
tem which  was  adopted  by  his  tutors  : 
but  it  was  also  coexistent  with  the  change 
which  had  been  gradually  effected  in  his 
diet.  Education  in  this  direction  had 
been  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  but  by  de- 
grees Kasper  became  accustomed  to  eat 
meat  and  drink  milk,  and  he  throve  so 
well  under  his  new  diet  that  he  was  soon 
able  to  walk  the  streets  of  Nuremberg 
without  exciting  doubts  of  his  sobriety. 
Of  horses  and  of  riding  he  was  passion- 
ately fmd.  He  was  from  his  first  mount 
as  safe  in  the- saddle  as  a  child  in  its  cra- 
dle, and  thenceforward  daily  rode  out  on 
horseback,  undertaking  without  fatigue 
journeys  which  would  have  worn  out  a 
foxhunter. 

In  1829,  the  year  after  Kasper's  birth 
into  the  world  —  and  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  of  his  first  year  I 
have  hitherto  discoursed  —  the  public  de- 
manded that    something  more  than  had 
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yet  been  accomplished  should  be  done 
towards  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  his 
life.  Accordingly  a  court  of  inquiry  was 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  sev- 
eral days  were  consumed  in  hearing  de- 
positions of  facts  connected  with  the 
foundling.  Of  the  scanty  evidence  ad- 
duced the  most  interesting  is  a  brief  me- 
moir written  by  himself  in  February,  1829, 
less  than  twelve  months  after  his  appear- 
ance in  Nuremberg,  a  production  which 
displays  the  wonderful  educational  prog- 
ress made  by  him  in  so  short  a  time. 
His  reminiscences  are  wholly  confined  to 
his  existence  in  what  he  calls  "  a  hole," 
which,  from  his  comparisons  with  other 
localities,  appears  to  have  been  a  cham- 
ber about  six  or  seven  feet  long  and  five 
feet  high.  His  dress,  he  tells  us,  con- 
sisted of  a  shirt  and  trousers,  with  a  rug 
to  cover  his  legs,  and  he  sat  upon  straw 
with  his  back  against  the  wall,  never  ly- 
ing full  length  even  when  he  slept. 
When  he  awoke  from  sleep  he  sometimes 
found  that  he  had  a  clean  shirt  on,  and 
there  was  always  a  pitcher  of  water  and 
a  piece  of  bread  on  the  floor  beside  him. 
How  they  came  there  he  never  ques- 
tioned, accepting  them  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  only  occasionally  wishing 
the  supply  of  water  were  more  liberal. 
When  he  was  very  thirsty,  and  had 
drunk  all  the  water  in  the  pitcher,  he  was 
wont  to  take  up  the  vessel  and  hold  it  to 
his  mouth,  expecting  that  water  would 
presently  flow  ;  "  But  it  never  did,"  and 
then  he  would  put  down  the  pitcher  and 
go  to  sleep  again,  and  when  he  awoke 
there  was  water.  He  had  for  playthings 
two  wooden  horses,  a  dog,  and  some 
pieces  of  red  and  blue  ribbon,  and  his 
sole  occupation  throughout  the  years 
he  had  spent  in  "  the  hole  "  was  to  deck 
the  dog  and  the  horses  with  the  ribbon. 
He  had  no  notion  that  there  was  anything 
anywhere  beyond  the  walls  that  enclosed 
him,  and  for  a  long  time  did  not  know 
that  there  was  any  being  in  creation  save 
himself.  But  once  a  man  appeared,  and 
placing  a  low  stool  before  Kasper  laid  a 
piece  of  paper  thereon,  and  taking  the 
prisoner's  hand  within  h' ;  own  guided  it 
in  forming  with  a  pencil  the  words  "  Kas- 
per Hauser."  This  he  repeated  at  inter- 
vals, till  Kasper  could  write  them  him- 
self, a  practice  in  which  he  took  great 
pleasure,  for  it  varied  the  monotony  of 
his  ordinary  recreation. 

One  day  the  man  came  to  him,  lifted  him 
up,  and  placing  him  upon  his  feet  en- 
deavoured to  teach  him  to  stand  upright 
and  use  ids  legs.     Kasper  had  never  yet 


stood  on  his  feet,  and  .the  experiment 
gave  him  great  pain.  But  the  man  perse- 
vered, and  by  degrees  the  position  grew 
less  distressing.  After  the  lesson  had 
been  repeated  many  times  the  man  one 
day  took  him  up  on  his  back  and  carried 
him  out  into  a  bright  light,  in  which  Kas- 
per fainted,    and    "all    became    night." 


They  went  a  lonj 


way. 


he 


times  dragged  along,  falling  over  his  help- 
less feet,  sometimes  carried  on  the  man's 
back.  But  the  man  spoke  no  word  ex- 
cept to  say,  "  I  would  be  a  rider  as  my 
father  was,"  a  shibboleth  which  thus  be- 
came imprinted  on  Kasper's  memory. 
When  they  got  near  Nuremberg  the  man 
dressed  him  in  the  clothes  described  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  and  upon 
entering  the  gates  of  the  city  placed  a 
letter  in  his  hand  and  vanished. 

Nothing  could  be  made  of  this  extra- 
ordinary story,  and  the  court  of  inquiry, 
solemnly  convened,  was  as  solemnly  dis- 
solved, having  effected  no  other  result, 
than  that  of  widening  and  deepening  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  history  of  the  foundling. 
This  interest  received  a  fresh  stimulus 
from  an  occurrence  which  took  place  on 
the  17th  October,  1829.  On  that  day  Kas- 
per was  found  insensible  and  covered 
with  blood,  lying  in  the  corner  of  a  cellar 
in  the  house  of  the  learned  professor  with 
whom  he  lived.  When  restored  to  con- 
sciousness, he  related  how  that  a  man 
with  a  black  silk  handkerchief  tied  round 
his  face  had  suddenly  appeared  before 
him  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  room  ;  how 
the  man  had  struck  him  a  heavy  blow 
on  the  forehead,  felling  him  to  the  ground  ; 
and  how  upon  partially  coming  to  him- 
self he  staggered  down  stairs  and  into  the 
cellar,  where  he  had  fainted.  After  this 
event  Kasper  was  more  carefully  tended 
than  ever,  and  the  process  bf  intellectual 
cramming  proceeded  with  such  vfgour 
that  in  a  couple  of  years  all  his  peculiar 
brightness  had  faded.  Writing  of  him  in 
the  year  1832  Herr  von  Feuerbach  says, 
"  The  extraordinary,  almost  preternatural, 
elevation  of  his  senses  has  been  dimin- 
ished, and  has  almost  sunk  to  the  com- 
mon level.  He  is  indeed  still  able  to  see 
in  the  dark,  so  that  for  him  there  exists 
no  real  night.  But  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  read  in  the  dark,  nor  to  recognize  the 
most  minute  objects  at  a  great  distance. 
Of  the  gigantic  powers  of  his  memory, 
and  of  other  astonishing  qualities,  not 
a  trace  remains.  He  no  longer  retains 
anything  that  is  remarkable,  except  his 
extraordinary  fate,  his  indescribable 
goodness,  and  the  exceeding  amiableness 
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of  his  disposition."  It  is  astonishing 
how  Kasper  wound  himself  about  the 
hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  There  are  people  still  living  in 
Nuremberg  who  remember  him  and  re- 
gard him  over  a  space  of  nearly  forty 
years  with  a  marvellous  tenderness  and 
infinite  pity.  One  such  gave  me  as  a 
precious  gift  a  copy  of  his  portrait.  It 
shows  a  lad  of  some  eighteen  years,  full- 
faced,  with  short  curly  hair  lying  over  a 
broad  high  forehead,  large  eyes,  well- 
shaped  nose,  a  sweet  mouth,  a  dimpled 
chin,  and  a  general  expression  of  the 
presence  of  a  great  and  constant  sorrow 
uncomplainingly  borne. 

In  the  year  1832  the  Earl  of  Stanhope 
prevailed  upon  the  magistracy  of  Nurem- 
berg to  deliver  up  to  his  care  the  adopted 
child  of  their  city,  and  his  lordship  tempo- 
rarily placed  him  at  Anspach,  purposing 
shortly  to  remove  him  to  England.  At 
Anspach  the  life  for  which  poor  Kasper  i 
had  so  little  cause  for  thankfulness  was  I 


closed  by  the  assassin's  dagger.  On  the 
17th  December,  1833, 1^^  went  by  appoint- 
ment to  the  castle  park,  to  meet  a  person 
who  had  darkly  promised  to  give  him  a  clue 
to  his  parentage,  and  who  upon  his  arri- 
val at  the  trysting  place  treacherously 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  deed  was 
done  in  broad  daylight,  but  the  murderer 
escaped,  and  with  him  vanished  all  hope 
of  elucidating  the  mystery  of  Kasper 
Hauser's  birth  and  life.  There  were 
fresh  inquiries  and  new  conjectures,  but 
from  that  day  to  this  nothing  capable  of 
proof  has  been  discovered.  "  God," 
wrote  the  pious  Binder,  chief  burgomas- 
ter of  Nuremberg,  in  a  manifesto  issued 
upon  the  death  of  Kasper,  "  God  in  his 
justice  will  compensate  him  with  an  eter- 
nal spring  of  the  joys  of  infancy  denied 
himhere,  for  the  vigour  of  youth  of  which 
he  was  deprived,  and  for  the  life  destroyed 
five  years  after  he  was  born  into  the 
world.  Peace  to  his  ashes."  This  was 
Kasper  Hauser's  epitaph. 


The   Catholics   and   the  Jews. —The 

Tablet  contains  a  very  objectionable  paragraph 
(says  the  Jeivish  Chronicle),  which  we  regret  to 
find  has  been  copied  without  comment  in  some 
of  the  daily  papers.  The  Tablet,  the  organ  of 
an  intolerant  communion,  a  communion  dis- 
tinguished by  its  virulent  and  cruel  oppression 
of  the  race  to  which  its  founder  belonged,  is 
of  course  quite  in  its  element  in  speaking 
offensively  of  the  Jews.  The  paragraph  reads 
as  if  written  by  some  disappointed  Catholic 
speculator  checkmated  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
by  the  superior  intelligence  of  a  Jewish  oppo- 
nent. We  can  afford  to  read  complacently 
these  angry  invectives  of  our  Romish  contem- 
porary. We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  read 
them  without  regret  when  we  find  them  copied 
into  the  columns  of  the  general  press.  We 
appeal  to  our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  allegations  and  in- 
sinuations of  the  Tablet  are  justifiable.  We 
are  not  misled  by  the  fact  that  in  so-called 
Catholic  countries  the  Jews  are  treated  with  as 
much  liberality  as  in  Protestant  countries  — 
perhaps  in  some  instances  with  greater  liberal- 
ity. The  truth  is  that,  when  this  is  the  case, 
Catholicism  is  at  a  discount  in  these  countries. 
It  was  revolutionary,  or  rather  constitutional 
France,  the  France  of  1789,  that  emancipated 
the  Jews.  Italy  and  Spain  were  liberal  and 
tolerant  when  Papacy,  in  those  countries,  was 
under  a  cloud.  Heaven  help  the  Jews  if 
Charles  the  Seventh  should  reign  in  Spain, 
and  Henry  the  Fifth  in  France,  unless  wiser 
counsels  than  those  of  the  Vatican  prevail, 


and  unless  for  once  the  Bourbons  do  remember 
the  past,  and  yield  to  the  loud-sounding  and 
persuasive  voice  of  liberty  of  conscience.  To 
us  Jews  it  always  seems  singular  that  Chris- 
tians should  delight  from  time  to  time  in  ridi- 
culing and  reviling  the  race  to  which  they  owe 
their  religion,  their  moralit)',  their  early  teach- 
ers, their  master  and  their  God  !  The  Catho- 
lics worship  "  the  sacred  heart"  —  the  bodily 
heart  of  Jesus,  forgetting  that  the  corporeal 
heart  throbbed  in  the  body  of  a  Jew.  Let  us 
quote  to  the  Tablet  His  words  — "  Forgive 
them ;  they  know  not  what  they  do  !  " 


The  invaluable  collections  of  books,  prints, 
and  manuscripts  at  Windsor  Castle  are,  we 
learn  from  the  Times  of  the  6th  inst.,  to  be 
protected  from  one  of  the  most  serious  casu- 
alties to  which  such  treasures  are  exposed  by 
the  Royal  Library  and  Print-room  being  ren- 
dered fireproof.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that 
the  statements  made  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Times  concerning  the  insecurity  of  the  National 
Gallery  against  fire  will  be  promptly  investi- 
gated and  all  necessary  precautions  taken.  It 
is  alarming  even  to  contemplate  such  an  acci- 
dent as  the  destruction  by  fire  of  our  fine 
National  Collection,  particularly  as  the  pre- 
caution has  not  been  taken,  as  at  Munich,  of 
marking  those  pictures  which  in  case  of  such 
an  event  should  be  saved  first.  Some  few  of 
our  national  pictures  might,  it  must  be  owned, 
with  advantage  be  left  to  the  flames. 
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BY    THE    FIRE,    ETC. 


BY  THE   FIRE. 


Dead  eyes  are  gazing  on  her  from  the  pictures 

on  the  wall, 
Dead  voices  in  the  wailing  winds  that  sweep 

the  upland's  call, 
Dead  feet  seem  pattering  round   her   as   the 

raindrops  lash  the  pane. 
Till   she   stretches   hands   of  greeting,    dumb 

hands  that  yearn  in  vain. 

Like  one  in  fairy  legend,  like  one  in  dream- 
land lost, 

At  every  turn  by  dead  men's  steps  her  onward 
way  is  crossed, 

The  very  flowers  whisper  of  who  plucked 
them  long  ago. 

The  very  birds  have  echoes  in  their  trillings 
soft  and  low. 

The  chords  she  touches  breathe  for  her  the 

music  of  the  past. 
On  every  page  the  shadow  of  old  memories  is 

cast, 
The  "  brooding  sense  of  something  "  gone  falls 

solemn  all  around. 
Making  the  common  paths  of  life  her  hushed 

heart's  holy  ground. 

On  the  table-ground  of  middle  life,  the  dull 
and  dreary  band. 

Where  shadowless  as  sunless  lies  the  stretch 
of  beaten  sand. 

She  stands  alone  and  listens,  all  behind  her 
veiled  in  mist. 

In  front  dim  hills  beyond  the  vale,  their  sum- 
mits promise  kissed. 

Sob  on,  oh  wind,  sigh  on,  oh  rain,  sweet  faces 

form  and  die. 
There,   where   amid    the   caverned    coals  the 

fairy  fancies  lie. 
For  in  sleeping  as  in  waking,  till  she  crosses 

the  dark  stream. 
The  sunshine   of  her  lonely  heart  from  the 

peopled  past  must  gleam. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


LEAF    LIFE. 


Fresh  in  the  month  of  May, 
Budding,  downy,  green,  all 

Glad  in  the  breezes  play, 
But  now  they  fall  — 
The  leaves  fall. 

Firm  through  the  summer's  heat. 
Shower,  drought  and  hail-squall, 

Till  Autumn's  tempests  beat, 
And  then  they  fall  — 
The  leaves  fall. 

Short  race  and  quickly  run. 

Ere  they  strew  the  brown  mall  — 

Say  !  is  their  working  done 
That  thus  they  fall  — 
The  leaves  fall  .> 


Ends  thus  their  little  span  ? 

Good  and  ill,  is  this  all  .-• 
Naught  else  in  Nature's  plan, 

Save  thus  to  fall 

As  leaves  fall .'' 

Naught  else  to  seek  or  shun  : 
Hopes  none  —  no  fears  appal  ; 

Bud  —  flourish  —  wither  —  done  ! 
So  there  they  fall  — 
The  leaves  fall. 

What  follows  Heaven  knows  : 
So  too  the  great,  the  small, 

Live  —  labor  till  life's  close, 
And  then  they  fall 
As  leaves  fall. 

Know  well,  'tis  not  in  vain, 

Be  it  in  hut  or  hall ; 
Good  wrought  shall  yet  remain 
Though  all  else  fall 
As  leaves  fall ! 
October  20,  1873.  ^-  ■^-  ^• 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


IN  THE   ORCHARD. 

Cool,  restful  shadows  'neath  the   old,  gnarlec 
trees, 

A  fresh-mown   meadow,   stretching  to   the 
right. 
Beyond,  dark  druid  firs  on  bended  knees 

Before  their  shrine  of  hills  aflame  with  light, 
When,  dipping  low,  October's  magic  cup 
From  gloomy  fens  transmuted  gold  draws  up  ! 

A  dreamy  quiet  reigns  — no  brooding  bird 

Startles   the   shade  where  dainty  nests  are 

hid; 

Ended  the  summer's  work,  and  naught  is  heard 

Save  drowsy  drones  repeating  what  "  she  did. 

She  didit't,  she  did,''''  —  when  days  were   long 

and  bright. 
And  full  of  busy  noise  from  morn  till  night. 

O  rare,  such  autumn  life  !     O  buds  of  June  ! 
Beneath  these  weighted  boughs  of  gold  and 
red. 
As  one  who  sudden  hears  a  long-lost  tune 
With   hushed  and   almost   reverent   step   I 
tread. 
Breathing  once  more  the  delicate  pci-fume 
Of  fresh-ploughed   earth  and  flash    of    rosy 
bloom  ! 

O  promises  fulfilled  !     O  hopes  of  youth  ! 
With  humbled  heart  I  place  them  side  by 
side. 
Thankful  to  Higher  strength  if  aught,  forsooth, 

Of  ripened,  golden  harvest  doth  abide  ; 
And  for  the  rest  —  ah,  well  !  the  dear  Lord 

knew 
Why  some  fair  buds  to  fruitage  never  grew  ! 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  B.  E.  E. 


PETRARCH 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
PETRARCH:      HIS     LIFE,     TIMES,     AND 
WORKS. 

PART  I. 

Vol  ch'  ascoltate  in  rime  sparse  il  suono 

Di  qiiei  sospiri  ond'  io  nuclrlva  il  core 

In  su)  mio  primo  giovenile  errore 

Quand'  era  in  parte  altr'  uom  da  quel  ch'  i'  sono ; 

Del  vario  stiie  in  ch'  io  piango  e  ragiono 

Fra  le  vane  speranze  e  '1  van  doiore, 

Ove  sia  chi  per  prova  intenda  amore, 

Spero  trova  piet^,  non  che  perdono. 

Ma  ben  veggi'  or  si  come  al  popol  tiitto 

Favola  fui  gran  tempo  :  onde  sovente 

Di  me  medesmo  meco  mi  vergogno: 

E  del  mio  vaneggiar  vergogna  e  '1  frutto 

E  '1  pentirsi  e  '1  conoscer  chiaramente 

Che  quanto  piace  al  raondo  6  breve  sogno. 

{Le  Rime  di  Francesco  Petrarca,  Sonn.  i.  Part  I.) 

Perhaps  the  attempt  to  compress  so 
interesting  a  subject  as  the  life  and 
writings  of  Petrarch  into  a  brief  notice 
of  a  few  pages  may  at  first  sight  seem 
presumptuous  ;  more  especially  when  we 
consider  that  for  the  last  five  centuries 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  biographies  of 
so  remarkable  a  man.  It  would  add  an- 
other page  to  this  essay  merely  to  men- 
tion their  names,  and  it  would  take  many 
to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  them. 
Still,  as  the  writer  is  more  or  less  indebt- 
ed for  information  to  their  labours,  it  is 
only  right  to  mention,  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble, some  of  the  most  celebrated  biogra- 
phers of  Petrarch.  The  Abbe  de  Sade 
divides  them  into  five  classes:  —  those 
who  were  his  contemporaries  and  began 
to  write  before  or  immediately  after  his 
death.  The  first  of  these,  and  the  earli- 
est known,  is  Domenico  Aretino.  He 
w^as  invited  to  Padua,  by  Francesco  da 
Carrara,  at  the  time  when  Petrarch,  hav- 
ing attained  his  seventieth  year,  was 
living  there.  Domenico,  notwithstanding 
the  direct  encouragement  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  poet  himself,  has  only  left 
us  a  short  sketch  of  his  life.  Coluccio 
Salutati  and  Pietro  Paolo  Vergerio  also 
wrote  their  biographies  at  this  time,  but 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  great  genius  who 
had  just  ceased  to  exist  led  them  to  fill 
up  their  pages  with  vague  and  indiscrim- 
inate praise,  neglecting  to  investigate 
closely  his  life  and  history.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  merely  copying 
Petrarch's  own  "  Epistle  to  Posterity,"  | 
which  source  of  information  has  been  the  j 
natural  refuge  of  all  his  biographers  in  i 
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every  century.  It  is  a  curious  autobio- 
graphical sketch,  related  with  ingenuous 
candour,  dwelling  more  upon  the  motives 
which  influenced  his  actions  than  upon 
the  actions  themselves,  and  describing 
with  unaffected  simplicity  his  abilities, 
his  feelings,  and  even  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

The  fame  of  Petrarch  was  at  its  height 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  declined  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  accomplished 
Latin  and  Greek  scholars  which  this  age 
produced  set  themselves  the  task  of  com- 
mentating upon  the  works  of  Petrarch. 
They  despised  his  Latin  style,  and  thus 
the  depreciation  of  his  works  in  that  lan- 
guage may  have  helped  to  involve  the 
famous  Canzoniere  in  a  similar  fate. 
"  The  fourteenth  century,"  observes  Cres- 
cimbeni,  "we  have  rightly  called  an  evil 
century,  on  account  of  the  cruel  maiming 
of  the  Italian  language  by  the  critics  of 
that  time."  The  third  order  of  biogra- 
phers was  headed  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
and  to  it  Vellutello,  Gesualdo,  and  Becca 
delli  also  belonged.  The  coldness  and 
indifference  of  the  preceding  century 
were  now  exchanged  for  the  greatest  en-- 
thusiasm.  Editions  of  Petrarch  were 
multiplied.  Academies  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  his  works,  and  the 
critics  of  this  age  would  acknowledge  no 
defect  in  him  nor  any  excellence  to  exist 
in  a  style  different  from  his.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
fame  of  the  poet  was  again  destined  to 
receive  a  rude  shock.  It  was  at  the 
hands  of  a  certain  Giovanni  Battista  Ma- 
rina, who,  while  his  own  writings  were 
filled  with  fantastical  allegories  and  ex- 
travagant metaphors,  cast  ridicule  upon 
the  simple  natural  beauties  of  the  poetry 
of  Petrarch.  Unfortunately  he  had  only 
too  many  followers.  Petrarch  was  de- 
spised and  neglected,  his  works  ceased  to 
be  printed,  and  were  scarcely  read,  while 
his  biographers  dwindled  down  to  a  very 
small  number,  although  Filippo  Tomasini 
published  his  "  Petrarcha  Redivivus,"  and 
Tassoni  critical  remarks  and  observa- 
tions upon  his  poems.  The  historians  of 
the  eighteenth  century  —  the  age  when 
history,  and  especially  the  history  of  lit- 
erature, was  well  written  —  may  be  placed 
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in  the  fifth  and  last  class, 
are   Muratori   and,  to 
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Among  these 
mention  no  other 
names,  the  Abbd  de  Sade.  His  book, 
bearing  the  modest  title  of  "  Memoires 
pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,"  has  ever  since 
its  publication  in  1764  been  the  inex- 
haustible reservoir  whence  the  greater 
part  of  the  information  of  subsequent  bi- 
ographers has  been  drawn.  The  value  of 
this  work  is  especially  enhanced  by  one 
circumstance,  viz.  that  of  the  author  hav- 
ing finally  decided  the  question  concern- 
ing the  family  and  history  of  Laura,  as  to 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  for- 
ward such  satisfactory  proofs  that  there 
scarcely  remains  room  for  any  further 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  This  is  admitted 
by  Tiraboschi,*  while,  to  justify  his  coun- 
trymen for  not  having  made  the  discovery 
before,  he  ascribes  the  success  of  the 
Abbd  to  the  free  access  which,  as  a  de- 
scendant, he  had  to  all  the  archives  of  the 
House  of  Sade  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  Laura's 
husband.  Many  writers  also,  not  only  of 
his  own  nation,  such  as  Tiraboschi,  Maf- 
fei,  Bardelli,  Alfieri,  and  Professor  Mar- 
sand  of  Padua  —  who  collected  a  "  Bib- 
lioteca  Petrarchesca,"  consisting  of  900 
volumes  illustrative  of  his  history  —  but 
of  other  nations  besides  have  since  writ- 
ten upon  Petrarch,  and  the  subject  has 
been  fully  treated  by  Gingudn^  in  his 
"  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  I'ltalie." 

The  very  fact  of  so  much  information 
having  been  gathered  together  concern- 
ing him  is  almost  enough  to  discourage 
from  the  study  of  Petrarch  those  who 
have  not  much  leisure  time  at  their  dis- 
posal. The  design,  therefore,  of  this 
essay  is  not  to  add  to  the  number  of  bi- 
ographies which  already  exist,  but  to 
endeavour  to  call  attention  to  the  more 
remarkable  events  of  his  life,  to  the  crit- 
ical nature  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  to  the  two-fold  influence,  political 
and  literary,  which  he  exercised  over  his 
country. 

Before  we  consider  the  peculiar  aspect 
presented  by  the  romantic  side  of  Pe- 
trarch's existence,  it  is  well  to  cast  a 
brief  glance  over  the  times  and  circum- 
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Stances  of  his  country  at  the  time  of  his 
birth. 

The  Italian  Republics,  which  had  for  a 
long  period  of  years  been  a  prey  to  the 
violence  of  faction  and  the  horrors  of  an- 
archy, now  sought  to  unite  the  discordant 
wills  of  their  citizens  and  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies. 
Some  thought  the  welfare  of  the  State 
was  best  provided  for  by  giving  full  pow- 
er to  some  one  powerful  individual,  who, 
uniting  his  own  forces  with  the  collected 
strength  of  the  "  Comune,"  would  have 
sufficient  power  at  once  to  repress  fac- 
tions within  and  repel  hostilities  from 
without.  These  chiefs  were  always  cho- 
sen, either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  the 
vote  of  the  citizens,  out  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families,  and  by  degrees  they  ob- 
tained complete  possession  of  the  cities 
which  had  elected  them.  Thus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Visconti  ruled  over  turbulent  Milan,  the 
Scaligeri  governed  Verona,  the  Carraresi 
Padua,  the  Estensi  Ferrara,  the  Bonacos- 
si  Mantua,  &c.  &c.  The  Medici  had  not 
yet  begun  to  rule  over  Florence,  which 
was,  in  common  with  many  other  of  the 
Italian  cities,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  feuds 
of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri. 

Meanwhile  the  Pontiffs,  unmoved,  be- 
held from  afar  the  discords  and  tumults 
by  which  Italy  was  agitated.  Bertrand 
the  Goth,  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  had, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Philip 
IV.  of  France,  been  elected  Pope  under 
the  name  of  Clement  V.  ;  and  the  new 
Pontiff,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  French 
king,  transferred  the  Papal  See  and  Court 
to  Avignon,  to  the  detriment  both  of 
Rome  and  Italy.  "  Thus,"  says  Murato- 
ri,* "  did  the  Apostolical  See  pass  into 
France,  and  remain  there  seventy  years 
in  captivity,  like  the  captivity  of  Babylon,, 
because  of  its  slavish  subservience  to  the 
whims  of  the  kings  of  France." 

At  the  beginning,  then,  of  a  century 
which  augured  most  unfavourably  for  the 
future  of  his  country,  Petrarch  was  born 
"at  Arezzo,  July  20,  1304,  on  Monday,  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  of  honest  parents,  Flor- 
entines  by  birth,  although   exiles   from 

*  Ann.  d' Italia,  aim.  1305. 
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their  native  city,  of  moderate  fortunes, 
inclined,  to  speak  the  truth,  to  poverty." 
So  Petrarch  himself  describes  the  fact  in 
his  •'  Epistle  to  Posterity."  His  father, 
called  Petraccolo  on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  his  stature,  and  his  mother,  "  Elet- 
ta  Canigiani,"  had  been  banished  from 
Florence  in  1302.  It  was  the  year  also 
of  Dante's  exile,  and  together  with  him 
they  had  retired  to  Arezzo,  whence  on 
July  20,  1304,  Petraccolo  and  Dante,  with 
the  other  exiled  Bianchi,  made  a  night  at- 
tack upon  Florence,  hoping  to  re-enter 
their  native  city  by  force.  Thus  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Petrarch's  birth  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  condition  of  his  coun- 
try and  times,  while  they  offer  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  functions  of  a  peacemaker 
universally  assigned  to  him  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life.  His  early  years 
were  passed  first  at  Incisa,  in  the  Val 
d'Arno.  Thence  his  parents  moved  to 
Pisa,  where  his  father  anxiously  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Henry  VII.,  Emperor  of 
Germany  (the  "  Arrigo,"  for  whom  Dante 
prepares  such  an  exalted  throne  in  his 
"  Paradiso  "  *),  to  restore  the  Ghibelline 
party  at  Florence.  But  the  hope  of  his 
party  being  crushed  by  the  death  of  this 
prince,  he  fled  to  the  Papal  Court  at  Avi- 
gnon, which  soon  became  the  refuge  for 
exiled  Italians. 

During  his  father's  lifetime  Petrarch 
was  compelled,  sorely  against  the  grain, 
to  study  the  law,  which  in  those  times 
was  considered  the  only  road  to  honours 
and  preferment.  These  studies  were 
pursued  at  Carpentras,  at  Montpellier 
University,  and  finally  at  Bologna,  then 
the  great  school  of  canon  law.  His  prog- 
ress, however,  in  this  branch  of  learning 
was  materially  hindered  by  his  early  en- 
thusiasm for  the  classics.  His  father  \\«qs 
at  first  proud  of  his  son's  proticiency  in 
this  line,  and  encouraged  his  classical 
taste  ;  but  when  he  discovered  how  much 
it  interfered  with  his  more  important  le- 
gal studies,  he  threw  into  the  tire  all  the 
copies  of  the  classics  which  Petrarch  pos- 
sessed, till  at  length,  moved  by  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  his  son,  he  withdrew 
from  the  fiames  one  copy  of  Cicero  and 
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one  of  Virgil,  which  he  allowed 
keep. 

In  1326,  the  sudden  death  of  his  father 
summoned  Petrarch  from  Bologna  to 
Avignon,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  found  himself  at  liberty  to  abandon 
those  legal  studies  which  had  always  been 
so  distasteful  to  him.  He  is  notwith- 
standing anxious  to  explain  that  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  laws,  their  authority  and 
force,  had  not  been  without  attraction  for 
him  ;  "  yet,"  he  adds,  "  their  application 
had  been  so  much  marred  and  depraved 
by  the  worldliness  of  mankind,  that  it  dis- 
tressed him  to  learn  them  because  he 
would  have  scorned  to  make  a  dishonest 
use  of  them,  and  an  honest  use  it  would 
have  been  very  difificult  to  make,  as  his 
integrity  would  have  been  attributed  to 
ignorance."  *  The  death  of  Petrarch's 
father  was  succeeded  in  a  few  months  by 
that  of  his  mother.  She  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-eight,  and  the  fact  is  curi- 
ously preserved  from  oblivion  by  the 
number  of  verses  which  Petrarch  wrote 
in  honour  of  her  memory,  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  number  of  her  years. 
And  now  Petrarch  was  to  begin  his  life 
in  Avignon. 

"  Beside  the  banks  of  that  river  per- 
petually swept  by  the  winds  of  heaven  I 
spent  my  childhood,  under  the  yoke  of 
parental  authority,  and  all  my  youth  sub- 
ject to  another  yoke,  that  of  my  own  pas- 
sions," f  he  tells  us  himself,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  river  is  borne  out  by  the 
old  proverb  :  "  Avenio  ventosa,  sine  ven- 
to  venenosa,  cum  vento  fastidiosa."  The 
lofty  walls  of  this  curious  city,  which, 
built  by  Clement  VI.,  the  fourth  Avignon- 
ese  Pope,  frown  over  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone  ;  the  early  Romanesque  architec- 
ture of  its  small  but  very  peculiar  church  ; 
and  the  tombs  of  its  various  Popes,  still 
attract  the  traveller  who  loves  to  have  the 
past  recalled  to  him,  and  to  linger  over 
the  outward  expression  of  its  history.  It 
is  a  strange  fact  that  Petrarch  was  never 
able  to  tear  himself  for  any  length  of  time 
from  a  place  which  is  nevertheless  the  ob- 
ject of  his  detestation. 
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As  for  me,  the  abhorrence  that  I  feel  for 
this  city  is  so  great  that  nothing  can  increase 
it.     (Lib.  XX.  Lett.  14.) 

0  ray  friends,  who  dwell  in  the  most  wicked 
of  all  cities.     {lb.  Lett.  9.) 

The  Rhone  swallows  up  all  the  honours 
which  should  belong  to  the  Tiber  ;  and  alas  ! 
what  monsters  are  to  be  seen  upon  her  banks  ! 
(Lib.  i.  Lett.  36.) 

1  came  on  purpose  to  this  most  hateful  of 
cities.     {lb.  Lett.  13.) 

How  sorely  against  the  grain  am  I  compelled 
to  remain  beside  the  banks  of  the  impetuous 
Rhone,  and  to  sojourn  in  this  most  ungrateful 
citv  !     (Lib.  xiv.  Lett.  7.) 

It  (Valchiusa)  is  too  near  to  this  Western 
Babylon,  the  worst  of  all  the  habitations  of 
men,  and  but  little  better  than  the  infernal  re- 
gions from  whence,  with  fear  and  loathing,  I 
naturally  seek  to  escape.     (Lib.  xi.  Lett.  6.) 

Besides  these  passages  from  his  let- 
ters, there  are  three  famous  sonnets  * 
against  the  Court  of  Rome  established  at 
Avignon,  and  the  first  of  these  is  directed 
against  the  city  itself  :  — 

May  fire  from  heaven  fall  upon  thy  head, 
O  wicked  Court !     Thy  former  frugal  fare 
Is  now  exchanged  for  luxury  and  pride, 
The  spoils  of  others  whom  thou  hast  oppressed 
With  evil  deeds  which  are  thy  sole  delight. 
O  nest  of  treachery  !  in  which  is  nursed 
Whatever  wickedness  o'erspreads  the  world, 
&c.  &c 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  abhorrence  thus  so  strongly 
expressed.  One  is  that  Avignon  was  con- 
nected, in  Petrarch's  mind,  with  the  death 
of  Laura.  It  is  observed  that  the  male- 
dictions against  the  city  date  only  from 
1348,  the  year  in  which  Laura  died  of  the 
plague  at  Avignon.  But  this  would  seem 
to  be  hardly  sufilicient  ground  for  so  spe- 
cific and  continued  a  condemnation  ;  and 
probably  a  strong  sense  of  the  vices  which 
corrupted  the  Papal  Court  then  estab- 
lished at  Avignon,  to  say  the  least,  con- 
tributed largely  to  inspire  the  loathing 
which  his  language  has  so  fiercely  ex- 
pressed. 

Petrarch  and  his  brother  Gherardo,  the 
only  two  children  of  Petraccolo  and  his 
wife,  found  themselves  at  the  death  of 
their  parents  in  very  narrow  circum- 
stances. The  executors  of  the  will  had 
betrayed  their  trust  and  seized  most  of 
the  property,  and  when  the  two  brothers 
had  collected  what  little  remained  to 
them  of  their  inheritance,  they  found   it 


*  Sonnets  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi..  Part  IV.  As  there  are 
scarcely  two  editions  of  Petrarch  which  are  numbered 
alike,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  references  to  the 
Canzoniere  quoted  111  this  paper  are  taken  from  the  edi- 
tion pubJisbed  by  Barb^re  at  Florence,  1863. 


absolutely  necessary  to  embrace  some 
profession  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Im- 
agining that  at  Avignon,  the  seat  of  Pa- 
pal power  and  patronage,  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence would  be  most  easily  obtained, 
he  and  his  brother  submitted  to  the  ton- 
sure. They  did  not  take  holy  orders,  and 
in  those  days  of  laxity  nothing  further 
than  the  tonsure  was  required  in  order 
to  obtain  the  highest  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment. But  Petrarch  had  no  desire  for 
riches.  "  Such  is  the  nature  of  riches," 
he  says,  "  that  as  they  increase  the  thirst 
for  them  increases  also,  and  consequently 
the  more  room  is  there  for  poverty."* 

John  XXII.  had  succeeded  Clement  V. 
in  the  Papal  chair.  The  corruption  of 
his  court  was  imitated  by  the  town  ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  depravity 
which  surrounded  him,  Petrarch  remained 
uncontaminated.  He  was  strikingly 
handsome  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  began  life  at  Avignon  :  according  to 
some  biographers,  he  was  vain  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  but  this  failing  lasted 
only  a  little  while,  and  he  was  never 
tempted  by  frivolities  to  neglect  his  men- 
tal improvement. 

Being  now  free  to  choose  his  own  em- 
ployment, he  returned  to  his  favourite 
study  of  the  classics,  which  he  pursued 
in  peaceful  content,  his  only  anxiety 
caused  by  the  extent  of  the  vast  field  of 
knowledge  which  lay  open  before  him, 
and  which  seemed  to  stretch  to  an  im- 
measurable distance  the  further  he  ad- 
vanced into  it.  He  was  universally 
courted  by  the  rich  and  sought  after  by 
the  learned,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
he  renewed  the  intimacy  wdiich  he  had 
formed  at  Bologna  with  Giacomo  Colon- 
na,  one  of  that  noble  and  ancient  family 
whose  well-known  rivalries  with  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Ursini  make  an  essential  part 
of  the  history  of  modern  '  Rome.  The 
first  of  the  Colonna  family  in  fame  and 
spirit  was  Stefano,  the  father  of  Giacomo, 
whom  Petrarch  esteemed  as  a  hero  wor- 
thy of  ancient  Rome.  In  his  distress, 
when  his  estates  were  confiscated  and 
himself  and  his  family  banished,  he  was 
not  an  object  of  pity  but  of  reverence. 
It  is  said  that  on  being  asked,  "  Where  is 
now  your  fortress  ?"  he  hud  his  hand  on 
his  heart  and  said,  "  Here."  Doubtless 
this  answer  was  present  to  Peirarch  s 
mind  when  he  addressed  to  him  the  son- 
net "  Gloriosa  Colonna.  in  cui  s'  appoggia 
nostra  speranza,"|  and  others. 

*  Epist.  ad  Post. 

t  Sonnets  ii.  xi.  Part  IV. 
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This  year  (1327)  may  be  looked  upon  1  life  was  wasted  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 


as  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  Pe- 
trarch's life.  A  new  era  was  about  to 
open  upon  him.  The  independence  and 
pleasures  of  youth  were  now  before  him, 
with  apparent  , liberty  to  choose  whatever 
career  he  preferred  ;  but  in  the  next  year 
the  whole  aspect  of  his  existence  was 
changed  by  an  accident  which  impressed 
a  pecuh'ar  stamp  upon  his  life,  and  with- 
out which,  perhaps,  he  would  never  have 
obtained  the  fame  of  a  great  poet,  what- 
ever other  celebrity  he  might  have 
achieved  as  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  or  a 
patriot. 

Inside  the  cover  of  Petrarch's  own 
copy  of  Virgil,  which  is  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  we 
read  the  inscription  to  which  so  much 
importance  has  been  attached  by  all  his 
historians.     The  original  is  in  Latin. 

"  Laura,  illustrious  for  her  own  virtues, 
and  long  celebrated  by  my  verses,  first 
appeared  to  my  eyes  at  the  time  of  my 
early  youth,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1327, 
in  the'morning  of  the  6th  day  of  April,  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Chiara  at  Avignon. 
And  in  the  same  city,  the  same  month, 
the  same  sixth  day  of  April,  the  same  first 
hour  of  dawn,  but  in  the  year  1348,  from 
this  light  of  day  that  light  was  taken 
away,  when  I,  alas  !  was  in  Verona,  igno- 
rant of  my  fate.  But  the  unhappy  ru- 
mour reached  me  at  Parma  the  same 
year,  in  the  month  of  May,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  tenth.  Her  most  chaste  and 
fair  body  was  laid  in  the  burying-place  of 
the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  at  vespers 
on  the  day  of  her  death  ;  but  her  soul,  I 
am  persuaded,  as  Seneca  said  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  returned  to  heaven  whence  it 
came." 

Some  may  think  this  simple  and  touch- 
ing inscription  a  more  remarkable  tribute 
to  Laura  than  all  the  sonnets  which  have 
immortalized  her  name.  At  all  events  it 
strikes  the  very  key-note  of  Petrarch's 
future  life.  It  reveals  the  source  of  that 
stream  of  beautiful  ideas  which,  though 
still  the  same,  flows  on  in  ever-varying 
metaphors.  AH  readers  of  Italian  po- 
etry have  some  acquaintance  with  his 
Sonnets  and  Elegies,  with  what  his  coun- 
trymen have  called  the  "  Canzoniere," 
and  the  names  of  Petrarch  and  Laura 
have  become  inseparable  in  life  and 
death.  No  one  can  visit  that  Valchiusa 
which  he  immortalized  without  recalling 
the  long  period  of  years  which  Petrarch 
suffered  to  be  filled  by  one  absorbing 
thought,  one  hopeless  passion.  The 
question  always  arises  as  to  whether  his 


us  it  seems  as  if  the  very  fact  of  this  all- 
absorbing  interest  made  the  life  of  Pe- 
trarch an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
applicable  to  the  lives  of  learned  men. 
Whereas  the  romantic  and  poetical  sides 
of  Petrarch's  character  are  so  intertwined 
that  it  is  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to 
examine  them  separately,  let  us  begin  by 
considering  the  lady  who  inspired  so  fer- 
vent an  attachment  that  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  history. 

Who  was  Laura  ? 

There  appear  to  have  been  three  theo- 
ries respecting  her. 

I.  That  she  was  not  a  person  at  all,  but 
an  allegorical  representation  of  Fame,  her 
name  Laura  signifying  '-the  laurel 
wreath."  But  this  is  at  once  demolished 
by  Petrarch's  own  letter  to  Giacomo  Co- 
lonna.* 

This  theory  is  to  be  traced  to  the  ped- 
ants of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  with 
heavy  prolixity  poured  forth  their  admira- 
tion by  commentaries  upon  every  word  of 
every  sonnet.  They  sought  to  extract  a 
hidden  meaning  from  the  simplest  lan- 
guage, to  spiritualize  his  meaning,  as 
they  supposed  ;  and  the  paradox  of  deny- 
ing the  reality  of  Laura's  existence  was 
one  result  of  these  refinements. 

2.  That  she  was  the  daughter  of  Henri 
Chiabau  d'Ancezume,  Seigneur  de  Ca- 
brieres,  a  little  village  about  three  miles 
from  Vaucluse  (Valchiusa).  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cabrieres  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  every  Good  Friday  to 
visit  the  relics  of  St.  Veran,  which  are 
kept  in  the  church  of  St.  Veran  at  Vau- 
cluse. Laura,  according  to  this  custom, 
went  there  also,  for  the  same  purpose. 
Petrarch  saw  her  in  the  church,  was 
struck  by  her  beauty,  and  from  that  day 
never  ceased  to  love  her.  This  theory, 
first  started  by  Vellutello,  has  no  founda- 
tion except  some  misunderstood  verses 
of  Petrarch,  and  it  is  contradicted  by 
other  much  clearer  passages.  It  was, 
however,  believed  for  some  time  in  Italy  ; 
and  although  it  has  been  entirely  over- 
thrown, there  are  some  people  who  still 
give  it  credit :  witness  the  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1869  by  Louis  de  Bondelon, 
called  "  Vaucluse  et  ses  Souvenirs," 
which  is  thrust  into  the  hands  of  travel- 
lers who  visit  Avignon  and  Vaucluse. 
It  contains  merely  Vellutello's  theory 
slightly  amplified,  with  the  addition  of  a 
good  deal  of  French  vehemence.  But 
the  best  refutation  is   to  point  out    the 

*  Lett.  Fam.  ii.  9. 
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grounds  for  belief  on  which  the  third  the- 
ory is  founded. 

3.  That  she  was  Laure  de  Noves, 
the  daughter  of  Audibert  and  Ermes- 
sende  de  Noves.  The  House  of  Noves, 
which  is  of  great  antiquity,  takes  its 
name  from  the  village  of  Noves,  situated 
about  a  mile  from  Avignon.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  she  married  Hugues  de  Sade, 
on  January  i6th,  1325.  Two  years  after- 
wards, on  April  6th,  1327,  at  the  first 
hour,  that  is  to  say  towards  six  in  the 
morning  (for  it  was  then  the  custom  to 
count  the  hours  from  the  dawn),  Petrarch 
saw  her  in  the  church  of  Santa  Chiara 
at  Avignon,  whither  he  had  gone  to  pay 
his  morning's  devotions.  She  was  dressed 
in  green,  and  her  gown  was  besprinkled 
with  violets  :  — 

Negli  occhi  ho  pur  le  violette,  e  '1  verde, 
Di  ch'  era  nel  principio  di  mia  guerra 
Amor  armato  si,  ch'  ancor  mi  sforza.* 

Her   countenance    and    her  aspect  sur- 
passed all  human  beauty  :  — 

Pensando  nel  bel  viso  piu  che  umano. 

(Canz.  xii.  Part  I.) 

Her  manner  and   carriage  had  a  proud 
grace  :  — 

II  leggiadro  portamento  altero. 

(Sonn.  i.  Part  II.) 

Her  eyes  were  tender  and  brilliant :  — 

Gli  occhi  sereni,  e  le  stellanti  ciglia. 

(Sonn.  cxlviii.  Part  I.) 

Her  eyebrows  were  black  as  ebony  :  — 

Ebeno  i  cigli.  —  (Sonn.  cvi.  ib.) 

Her    golden    hair  floated  on   her  shoul- 
ders :  — 

E  il  primo  di  ch'  i'  vidi  a  I'aura  sparsi 

I  capei  d'  oro  onde  si  subit  arsi. 

Her   hands    were    whiter    than  snow   or 
ivory  :  — 

Man  ch'  avorio,  e  neve  avanza. 

(Sonn.  cxxix.  ib.) 

The  sound  of  her  voice  was    soft    and 
sweet :  — 

Chiara,  soave,  angelica,  divina. 

(Sonn.  cxv.  ib.) 

And  she  was  full  of  grace  :  — 

Atto  gentile,  &c.  —  (Sonn.  clxxv.) 

Such  is  only  the  outline  of  the  portrait 
of  Laura  as  delineated  by  Petrarch  : 
many  finishing  touches  of  exquisite  grace 
and  delicacy  are  still  to  be  found  in  his 
poetry.      That    this   was    the   lady   who 

*  Canz.  xii.  Part  I.     See  also  Canz.  ii. 


appeared  in  the  church  at  Avignon,  and 
that  that  lady  was  Petrarch's  Laura, 
would  seem  to  be  unquestionably  proved 
by  the  manuscript  inscription  in  the 
Virgil,  whose  authenticity  'has  been 
further  established  by  a  discovery  made 
in  1795  by  the  Milanese  librarian,  of  a 
continuation  of  the  inscription  on  the 
cover  of  the  book  itself.  This  continua- 
tion contains  records,  added  from  time 
to  time  in  the  same  handwriting,  of  the 
deaths  of  Petrarch's  friends  as  they 
occurred.  When  this  note  was  first  dis- 
covered in  the  Virgil,  Vellutello,  perceiv- 
ing how  entirely  it  overthrew  his  theory, 
took  refuge  in  saying  that  it  was  a  for- 
gery;  but  the  later  discovery  of  1795 
puts  a  stop  to  any  imputation  of  this 
kind,  and  the  fact  is  now  established  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Italian 
calligrafi.,  by  the  authority  of  De  Sade, 
of  Tiraboschi,  and  above  all  of  Bandelli, 
whose  work,  "  Del  Petrarca  e  delle  sue 
opere,"  was  published  at  Florence  in 
1837.  One  other  curious  circumstance 
helps  to  maintain  the  truth  of  this  theory 
respecting  Laura.  In  1533,  according  to 
the  Abbe  de  Sade,*  Girolamo  Manelli,  of 
Florence,  Maurice  de  S^ve,  and  Mgr. 
Bontemps,  Archbishop  of  Avignon,  under- 
took to  make  investigations  concerning 
Laura's  family.  In  their  search  among 
all  the  ancient  sepulchres  at  Avignon, 
they  finally  came  to  the  church  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, where  Petrarch  says  in  his  note 
Laura  is  buried.  They  found  in  the 
chapel  of  the  House  of  Sade,  which  is  in 
that  church,  among  the  tombs,  a  great 
stone,  bearing  no  inscription,  but  two 
escutcheons  obliterated  by  time,  and  a 
rose  above  the  escutcheons.  The  stone 
being  raised  by  order  of  the  Archbishop, 
they  discovered  a  coffin,  inside  which 
were  a  few  small  bones  and  a  leaden  box 
fastened  down  with  a  band  of  iron.  The 
box  contained  a  parchment  folded  and 
sealed  with  green  wax,  and  a  bronze 
medal,  bearing  on  one  side  the  figure  of 
a  woman  with  the  initial  letters,  "  M.  L.  M. 
J.,"  and  nothing  on  the  reverse.  Maurice 
de  Seve  suggested  the  meaning  of  the  ini- 
tials to  be  "  Madonna  Laura  morta  jace  " 
(the  old  form  of  Italian  spelling  having 
been  used).  A  sonnet  was  written  on 
the  parchment,  which  was  deciphered 
with  some  difficulty.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Petrarch,  and  be- 
gins thus  :  — 

Qui  riposan  quel  caste  e  felice  ossa.t 

*  Vol.  I.  Note  iv.  p.  13. 

t  Vol.  II.  Note  xi.     "  Pieces  J ustificatives,"  p.  41. 
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The  news  of  this  discovery  having  reached 
the  ears  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  France, 
he  stopped  at  Avignon  on  his  way  to 
Marseilles,  caused  the  tombstone  to  be 
again  raised,  and  re-opened  the  box  to 
read  Petrarch's  verses.  He  then,  him- 
self, wrote  Laura's  epitaph,  which  was 
placed  inside  the  box  with  the  sonnet. 
If  her  fame  had  not  already  been  firmly 
established,  it  would  have  been  secured 
by  these  graceful  lines  of  the  chivalrous 
king:  — 

En  petit  lieu  compris  vous  pouvez  voir 
Co  qui  comprend  beaucoup  par  renommee, 
Plume,  laljeur,  la  langue  et  le  savoir 
Furent  vaincus  par  I'aymant  de  I'aymee. 

O  gentil  Ame  estant  tant  estimee, 
Qui  te  pourra  louer  qu'en  se  taisant  ? 
Car  la  parole  est  toujours  reprimee, 
Quand  le  sujet  surmonte  le  disant.* 

It  is  right  to  say  that  some  Italian 
writers  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the 
sonnet  was  written  by  Petrarch,  on 
account  of  its  inferiority  to  his  other 
poetry  ;  while  others  give  full  credit  to 
the  whole  story.  The  arguments  on  both 
sides  are  too  long  to  be  cited  here,  but 
those  who  wish  to  find  out  minute  partic- 
ulars of  the  event,  with  contemporary 
evidence  to  support  them,  have  only  to 
look  in  the  places  already  referred  to  in 
the  Abbe  de  Sade's  Memoirs.  Assum- 
ing, then,  that  Laura's  identity  with 
Madame  Laura  de  Sade  is  proved,  it 
only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  character  of  Petrarch's  passion  for 
her. 

At  the  epoch  known  to  artists  as  the 
"  Renaissance,"  after  centuries  of  bar- 
barism, despite  the  corruption  and  fero- 
city which  still  vitiated  the  manners  of 
the  age,  there  remained  an  exaggerated 
sentiment  as  to  the  passion  of  love.  The 
empire  acquired  by  women  in  the  North, 
by  contrast  to  the  slavery  of  those  of 
the  East  and  South,  had  become  exalted 
by  chivalry  into  a  kind  of  religion.  The 
Troubadours  were  one  consequence  of 
chivalry,  and  the  poet  was  as  anxious 
to  consecrate  his  verses  to  his  mistress 
as  the  knight  to  lay  at  her  feet  the 
enterprises  of  his  valour.  Hence  the 
"  Corti  d'  Amore  ; "  and  to  these  courts, 
which  were  held  in  Provence  in  the  time 
of  Petrarch,  we  owe  the  invention  of  his 
particular  species  of  mystic  lyrical  poe- 
try. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  age 
gave  a  further   stimulus    to   his   already 

*  Sade,  "  MciuoJres,"  vol.  II.  Note  xii.  p.  42. 


ardent  passion,  and  to  write  of  Laura 
became,  with  him,  a  kind  of  romance. 
He  differs,  however,  from  the  early  Trou- 
badours of  Italv,  the  character  of  whose 
poetry  was  often  vague  and  undecided, 
in  the  precision  of  his  language  :  every 
verse  with  him  is  a  portrait,  of  Laura 
herself,  of  the  places  where  she  moved,  of 
the  little  incidents  of  their  intercourse. 
His  romance  is  made  up  of  the  simplest 
events  of  her  life  :  a  smile,  a  look,  an 
encounter,  a  passing  cloud,  a  lost  glove 
even,  makes  an  object  for  his  poetry, 
and  enables  him  to  present  us  with  a 
series  of  exquisitely  finished  pictures. 
The  air,  the  summer  breeze,  the  water, 
the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  the  green 
sward,  are,  if  the  expression  may  be  al- 
lowed, inspired  with  life,  and  personified 
by  Petrarch  in  order  that  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  nature  may  do 
honour  to  the  object  of  his  poetry  and 
of  his  love. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  convinced  of 
the  high  and  noble  character  of  his 
affection  for  Laura  ought  to  consult 
Petrarch  himself. 

He  says,  in  his  "  Dialoghi  con  S. 
Agostino  :  "  —  "  Se  fosse  dato  di  mirare  il 
mio  affetto  come  si  mira  il  viso  di  Laura, 
si  vedrebbe  che  quello  e  puro,  b  im- 
maculato  al  par  di  questo.  Diro  di  piu  ; 
debbo  a  Laura  tutto  cio  che  sono  ;  salito 
non  sarei  in  qualche  fama,  se  ella  non 
avesse  fatto  germogliare  con  nobilissimi 
affetti  quel  semi  di  virtu  che  la  natura 
avea  sparsi  nel  mio  cuore,  ella  ritrasse  il 
giovanile  mio  amore  da  ogni  turpitudine 
e  mi  diede  ali  da  volar  sopra  il  cielo  e  di 
contemplare  1'  alta  Cagione  prima ;  giac- 
che  h  un  effetto  dell'  amore  il  trasfor- 
mare  gli  amanti  e  renderli  simili  all' 
oggetto  amato." 

The  love  of  Petrarch  was  the  glory,  if 
it  was  also  the  torment  of  his  existence  ; 
and  although  it  may  be  scarcely  credible 
that  such  an  utterly  hopeless  love  should 
have  absorbed  him  nearly  fifty  years, 
the  nature  and  constancy  of  it  are 
pa'nted  with  a  charm,  a  loftiness  of  tone, 
and  in  such  brilliant  colours,  that  raise 
far  above  all  vulgar  and  ordinary  con- 
ceptions this  the  concentrated  passion  of 
his  life.  His  Italian  poetry  was  the 
result  of  these  highly  wrought  feelings  ; 
and  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  the 
estimation  of  Petrarch,  it  held  a  secon- 
dary place,  and  that  he  was  even  surprised 
at  the  success  which  it  obtained  during 
his  lifetime.  He  trusted  his  reputation 
to  his  Latin  works,  and  expected  to  win 
from   those   almost  forgotten   imitations 
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of  a  dead  language  the  immortality  justly 
due  to  his  poems  in  his  native  tongue. 
Posterity  has  passed  a  wiser  judgment, 
and  all  who  can  thoroughly  understand 
the  ItaHan  language  will  be  of  opinion 
that  the  "Rime  del  Petrarca "  entitle 
their  author  to  be  considered  as  the 
prince  of  lyrical  poetry. 

In  order  to  read  the  "  Canzoniere  " 
with  proper  attention  and  interest,  the 
mind  of  the  reader  should  accompany 
step  by  step  the  mind  of  the  poet,  with 
reference  to  the  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance which  gave  occasion  for  his  poetry. 
It  is  a  complete  history  of  his  life  where 
it  touches  by  the  very  smallest  incident 
the  life  of  Laura.  According  to  most  of 
the  Italian  commentators,  the  "  Canzoni- 
ere "  may  be  divided  into  four  parts. 

In  the  first  part  are  placed  the  "  Rime 
in  Vita  di  Madonna  Laura." 

In  the  second,  those  "  In  Morte  di 
Madonna  Laura." 

In  the  third,  "  I  Trionfi."  ■ 

In  the  fourth,  the  Sonnets  and  compo- 
sitions upon  various  subjects.  The  Son- 
nets in  the  first  part  contain  some  of  the 
most  famous  "  capi  d'opera,"  but  the 
Canzoni  are  considered  the  jewels  of  the 
collection  ;  and  the  severest  of  Petrarch's 
critics  (Tassoni)  is  forced  to  own  that 
"there  is  not  one  of  Petrarch's  verses 
which  would  not  establish  his  reputation 
as  a  poet,  but  the  '  Canzoni  '  are,  in  my 
judgment,  his  best  claim  to  honour  and 
renown."  There  are  twenty-one  in  the 
first  part :  of  these,  Nos.  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xiv., 
and  XV.  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  cele- 
brated. The  first  of  these  three  are  called 
by  the  Italians  the  "  Three  Graces,"  and 
they  affirm  that  there  is  no  piece  of  Italian 
poetry,  so  pure,  so  polished  and  so  well 
sustained.  They  make  altogether  one 
poem  in  three  strophes  of  fifteen  verses. 
The  grace  and  delicacy  of  Canzone  xi., 
"  Chiare,  fresche,  e  dolci  acque,"  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  it  by  name.  Voltaire  translated 
it  into  French,  because,  he  said  "  ces 
monuments  de  I'esprit  humain  delassent 
de  la  longue  attention  aux  malheurs  qui 
ont  trouble  la  terre."  Canzone  xii.,  apart 
from  its  own  merits,  contains  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  green  and  violet  dress  in  which 
Petrarch  saw  Laura  for  the  first  time. 
The  Sonnets  in  the  first  part  are  207  in 
number,  far  too  numerous  to  attempt  to 
describe  in  so  small  a  space.  The  two 
which  relate  to  Laura's  picture*  are  ad- 
dressed to    the    Siennese   artist    Simone 

*  Sonn.  xlix  1.,  Part  I. 


Memmi,  with  whose  painting  Petrarch 
was  so  enraptured  that  he  exclaims  — 

Sure  Memmi  mine  in  Paradise  hath  been, 
Whence  came  but  late  the  lady  of  all  grace, 
Whom  on  his  canvas  he  hath  sought  to  trace 

That  we  on  earth  might  know  fair  Beauty's 
queen.* 

The  Ballati,  Madrigali,  and  Sestini, 
the  other  varying  forms  in  which  Petrarch 
clothes  his  poetical  ideas,  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  first  part,  but  they 
are  seldom  employed  in  the  second,  as 
not  grave  enough  for  so  melancholy  a 
subject. 

If,  as  it  is  often  said,  all  true  poetry  is 
tinged   with   melancholy,  the  reason    for 
the  second  part  of  the   Canzoniere   being 
;  preferred  to  the  first  is  easily  explained. 
I  We    can    more   readily   sympathize   with 
I  Petrarch  now  Laura  is   dead.      The    ex- 
alted and  romantic  nature  of  his  previous 
sorrow  was  hard  to  understand,  difficult 
to  compassionate  ;  but  there  are  few  who 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  mourn  a  dead 
friend.      Our   tenderest   sympathies    and 
best   feelings   are    enlisted  as   we  follow 
Petrarch  through  his  years  of  mourning. 

To  my  belief, 

(he  makes  Laura  say  to  him,  when  she  ap- 
pears to  him  in  a  vision,) 

Long  time  on   earth  without  me   thou  must 
live.t 

And  twenty-six  years  of  constant  love 
after  her  death  did  Petrarch  add  to  the 
twenty-one  years  which  he  had  already 
devoted  to  her  during  her  lifetime.  The 
Canzoni  of  this  part,  eight  in  number,  are 
all  very  beautiful,  and  would  fully  repay  a 
careful  study  of  them,  especially  the  first, 
"  Che  debb'  io  far  ?  "  Who  has  not  felt 
the  force  of  the  original  lines  — 

Ah  me  !  that  lovely  face,  prey  to  the  worm  I 

Which  made  earth  heaven, 

Pledge  of  immortal  hue. 

Unseen  in  Paradise  now  is  her  form  ; 

The  veil  is  riven 

Which   o'er   her   youthful   prime   its   shadow 

threw, 
Yet  to  be  worn  anew, 
Radiant  and  glorified, 
And  never  laid  aside, 
But  everlasting,  and  mortals  descry 
That  with  Eternity  Time  cannot  vie.J 


*  Sonn.  xlix.,  Part  I.  "  Ma  certo  il  mio  Simon  fu  in 
Paradiso."  Prints  of  this  picture  are  still  to  be  pro- 
cured in  the  Libreria  Laurenzianaat  Florence. 

t  "  Trionfo  della  Morte,"  cap.  ii.  "Al  creder  mio, 
tu  stara'  in  terra  senza  me  gran  tempo." 

t  Canz.  i.,  Part  II.  "  Oime,  terra  k  fatto  it  suo  bel 
viso." 
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And  tlie  same  deep  pathos  is  to  be 
found  in  tliose  two  sonnets*  in  which  he 
bids  farewell  to  Laura's  earthly  beauty. 
The  idea  also  runs  through  the  third  can- 
zone of  this  part,  disguised  under  various 
allegorical  forms  ;  and,  apart  from  its 
own  merits,  this  canzone  is  still  further 
interesting  from  having  been  translated 
by  Spenser,  in  1591,  under  the  title  of 
"Tlie  Visions  of  Petrarch." 

The  political  Canzoni  and  Sonnets 
have  purposely  been  passed  by  in  order 
to  speak  of  them  in  another  place ;  it 
only  remains,  therefore,  to  mention  the 
Trionfi.  These  were  visions,  a  kind  of 
poetry  in  vogue  at  that  time  ;  indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia"  was 
framed  upon  this  scheme.  The  Trionfi 
of  Petrarch  are  six  in  number  :  — 


II  Trionfo  d'  Amore. 
•'  della  Castita. 

"  della  Morte. 

"  della  Fama. 

"  del  Tempo. 

'*  della  Divinita. 


In  them  the  poet  describes  the  various 
phases  of  existence  through  which  a  man 
must  pass.  In  his  first  state  of  youth  he 
is  beset  by  the  desires  of  the  senses, 
which  may  all  be  comprised  in  the  one 
term  of  self-love.  But  as  his  reason  be- 
comes gradually  matured,  he  perceives 
the  unfitness  of  such  a  condition  of  life  ; 
he  struggles  against  his  desires,  and  over- 
com.es  them  by  the  help  of  self-denial. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  struggles,  death 
comes  upon  him,  and  makes  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished  equal,  removing  both 
from  this  world.  Yet  the  power  of  death 
is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  memory  of 
him  who,  by  his  noble  and  valorous  deeds, 
has  purchased  for  himself  an  undying 
name.  He  lives  once  more  by  that 
fame  — 

Which  from  the  grave  recalls  the  dead,  bid- 
ding them  live  again.t 

Only  Time, 

Who    with    destroying    venom     blasts    great 
names,t  • 

gradually  obliterates  all  remembrance  of 
man's  works,  however  great  or  good, 
thereby  teaching  him  not  to  hope  for  any 
other  undying  existence  than  that  blessed 
eternity  which  is  in  the  presence  of   God, 

*  Sonn.  i.  and  xxiv. ,  Part  11. 

■\  Trionfo  della  Fania  :  — 

"  Che  trae  1'  uom  del  sepolcro,  e  'n  vita  il  serba." 

t  'J'rionfc<.del  Tempo  :  —     » 

"EM  gran  tempo  a'  gran  nomi  6  gran  veneno." 


and  whose  pleasures  are  at  His  right  hand 
for  evermore.  Thus  man  at  first  falls  a 
victim  to  self-love,  but  self-denial  will 
conquer  self-love.  Death  will  triumph 
over  both,  Fame  will  rescue  his  memory 
from  death,  but  in  its  turn  must  succumb 
to  Time,  while  Time  is  finally  lost  in 
Eternity.  Of  all  the  Trionfi,  the  third, 
"  Della  Morte,"  is  by  far  the  most  poeti- 
cal and  the  most  full  of  interest.  In  it 
the  story  of  Petrarch's  love  is  retraced 
and  explained  ;  and  at  last,  after  the 
tempests  by  which  his  mind  was  agitated, 
and  the  years  of  patient  waiting,  he 
seems  to  have  found  a  haven  of  peace 
and  rest.  Who  would  grudge  him  the 
consolation  which  he  finally  weaves  for 
himself  out  of  his  own  vivid  imagination  ? 
It  is  so  full  of  power,  so  convincing  in  its 
touching  simplicity,  that  we  feel  to  draw 
a  long  breath  of  relief  as  we  read  it,  while 
we  rejoice  in  thinking  that  comfort  did 
come  to  him  in  the  end.  It  has  always 
been  a  favourite  resource  of  the  Italian 
poets  to  call  back  the  lost  mistress  from 
the  grave.  Thus,  in  the  "  Divina  Com- 
media," Beatrice  is  constantly  placed  be- 
fore our  eyes,  acting  and  speaking  as  if 
in  life.  Witness  Tasso,  when  he  sum- 
mons back  Clorinda  after  death  to  con- 
sole her  faithful  Tancredi  ;  witness  the 
very  instance  we  have  before  us  in 
Petrarch  and  Laura.  The  idea  which 
runs  through  the  second  chapter  of  the 
"  Trionfo  della  Morte  "  is  especially  beau- 
tiful, and  seems  exactly  to  touch  the  right 
chord,  when  the  heart  is  aching,  in  times 
of  deep  sorrow.  Not  only  does  Petrarch 
insist  in  the  most  moving  language  upon 
the  continuity  of  the  existence  of  his  lost 
Laura  in  a  blessed  state  of  happiness,  but 
he  also  dwells  upon  her  unchanged  inter- 
est in  the  faithful  friend  who  is  left  be- 
hind to  mourn  her  death.  The  following 
translation  can  only  render  in  a  very 
feeble  manner  the  beauty  and  force  of  the 
Italian,  but  it  is  inserted  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  lead  to  the  study  of  the  original.* 

It  was  the  night  which  closed  that  day  of  woe, 
In  which  the  sunlight  of  my  life  was  hid, 
And  taken  back  to  heaven,  whence  it  came 
To  guide  my  erring  steps.     So  I  remain 
As  one  deprived  of  sight,  groping  my  way. 
The  air  was  filled,  at  that  first  hour  of  dawn, 
With  summer's  softest   breeze,  whose  gentle 

balm 
Is  wont,   from   off  the   shapeless   dreams   of 

night, 
To  lift  the  veil.     And  there  came  toward  me 
Advancing,  as  it  were,  from  out  a  group 

*  Trionfo  della  Morte,  cap.  ii. 
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Of  blest,  rejoicing  souls,  a  Lady  fair 
And  lovely  as  the  year  in  this  his  prime, 
With  all  the  fairest  Eastern  jewels  crowned. 

She  placed  in  mine  that  hand,  which  I  so  long 
With  fondest  wish  had  coveted  ;  and  thus 
Created  in  my  heart  a  fount  of  joy. 
Then  sighing  as  she  spoke,  she  thus  began  : 
"  Dost  thou  discern  in  me  thy  friend,  thy  guide 
Who  turned  thy  footsteps  from  the  common 

way 
While  yet  with  gentle  sway  I  ruled  thy  heart  ? " 
And  thoughtfully  in  grave  and  lowly  guise 
She  made  me  sit  beside  her  on  a  bank 
O'ershadowed  by  a  laurel  and  a  beech. 
"  How  should  I  not  discern  my  angel  pure  .''  " 
As  one  cast  down  with  sorrow,  I  replied. 
"  In  pity  of  my  grief  I  pray  thee  say 
If  yet  thou  art  indeed  alive,  or  dead.?  " 

"  I  am  alive,  and  thou  as  yet  art  dead, 

And  such  thou  wilt   remain,"   she   answ'ring 

said, 
"  Until  at  length  the  solemn  hour  is  struck 
In  which  thou  too  shalt  pass  from   off  this 

earth. 
Brief  is  our  space  of  time,  alas  !  not  suited 
To  the  extent  and  length  of  our  discourse  ; 
Therefore,  be  wise,  restrain  thy  speech,  and 

cease 
Ere  the  day  dawn  which  is  so  close  at  hand." 

"  We  reach  at  length  the  end  of  this  estate 
Which  we  call  life,"  I  trembling  said ;  "  and 

then, 
I  do  beseech  thee  tell  me,  since  by  proof 
Thou  knowest  it,  is  there  in  very  truth 
Such  fearful  sharpness  in  the  pangs  of  death  ?  " 

"  While  yet  thou  followest  the  vulgar  herd," 

She  then  replied,  "  seeking  with  all  thy  might 

Its  partial  favour  ever  blind  and  hard. 

In  vain  thou  mayest  hope  for  joy  or  peace. 

Death  only  opens  wide  the  prison  gate 

To  faithful  souls,  setting  them  free.     To  those 

Whose  hopes  and  wishes  grovel  in  this  clay 

Nor  rise  above  it,  it  is  bitter  pain. 

And  now  my  death  which  doth  thy  soul  so 

grieve 
Would  fill  thee  with  all  gladness,  couldst  thou 

know 
E'en  but  the  thousandth  part  of  my  great  joy." 

It  seems  as  if  there  could  scarcely  be 
a  better  conclusion  to  the  examination  of 
Petrarch's  poetical  works,  all  filled  with 
the  name  of  Laura  and  dedicated  to  her 
honour,  than  the  words  of  consolation 
which  he  puts  in  her  mouth  after  her 
death. 

Such,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  romantic 
side  of  Petrarch's  life,  however  imperfectly 
sketched  ;  but  whatever  is  wanting  in  the 
details  should  be  sought  for  where  it  will 
best  be  found,  in  the  Canzoniere  them- 
selves. 

Before,  however,  bidding  a  final  adieu 
to  Laura,  some  few  points  of  comparison 


il 


suggest  themselves  between  the  character 
of  Petrarch's  passion  for  her  and  that  oi 
Dante  for  Beatrice.  The  great  poem  i 
honour  of  the  Florentine  lady  still  re 
tained  the  attraction  of  novelty  when  her 
French  rival  appeared,  to  claim  in  her 
turn  the  homage  of  another  marvellous 
Italian  genius,  only  second  to  the  great 
Alighieri.  Both  Dante  and  Petrarch 
were  inspired  with  the  same  fervent  wish 
to  immortalize  the  object  of  their  devoted 
love,  and,  in  so  doing  both  obtained  for 
themselves  also  an  immortal  name  :  — 

BotA  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Have  built  themselves  a  livelong  monument. 

But  Dante  laid  a  broader  foundation 
to  support  his  homage  to  Beatrice,  and 
on  it  he  gradually  piled  all  the  science 
then  known,  transforming  her  from  a 
frail  being  of  mortal  clay  into  a  personi- 
fication of  the  highest  truths.  Thus  he 
placed  her  on  a  pedestal  from  which  no 
womanly  weakness  could  ever  take  her 
down.  Laura,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only 
a  woman  —  most  beautiful,  if  one  may 
credit  Petrarch,  and  most  perfect ;  but 
she  is  nothing  more.  Even  when,  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  she  appears  to  him, 
she  is  still  no  more  than  the  lady  of  his 
passionate    love,    exercising    the     same 


maintained  over  him  in  life.  Perhaps  the 
difference  between  the  lives  of  the  two 
poets  may  account  for  their  different 
modes  of  celebrating  their  heroines. 
There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  re- 
semblance between  the  "Vita  Nuova " 
(that  early  minor  work  of  Dante's)  and 
the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  the  verses  of 
either  poet  being  often  inspired  by 
the  trivial  incidents  of  daily  life.  But 
Beatrice  died  in  early  youth  ;  with  her 
expired,  in  two  senses,  the  "  Vita  Nuova  " 
of  Dante  ;  and  the  great  work  of  his 
riper  years,  written  when  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  were  fully  developed,  is  purely 
visionary,  unsustained  by  any  external 
aid.  Again,  what  a  contrast  does  the  life 
of  Dante  present  to  that  of  Petrarch. 
Both,  it  is  true,  were  exiles,  but  Petrarch 
was  born  in  exile,  and  was,  moreover, 
pressed  to  return  with  honour  to  his 
country.  Dante,  in  the  full  pride  and 
vigour  of  manhood,  was  driven  from  his 
native  city  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen, 
and  never  suffered  to  return  under  the 
pain  of  being  burnt  alive.  His  whole 
life  was  embittered  by  this  treatment :  it 
was  also  often  a  hard  struggle  for  him 
even  to  exist.  He  knew  well,  and  his 
proud  nature  shrank  from  it, 
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How  salt  the  savour  is  of  others'  bread ; 
How  hard  the  passage  to  descend  and  climb 
By  others'  stairs.* 

The  exile  of  Petrarch,  on  the  contrary, 
had  every  alleviation  in  the  shape  of  a 
number  of  devoted  friends  and  the  es- 
teem of  most  of  the  European  princes, 
who  courted  him  and  desired  his  favour. 
We  may  trace  these  different  circum- 
stances of  life  in  the  language,  as  well  as 
in  the  ideas  of  their  poetry.  Discarding 
the  old  trammels  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
Dante  had  the  courage  to  strike  out  a 
new  path,  and  create  a  language  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  melodious  of  all  modern 
languages.  Petrarch  completed  what 
Dante  had  begun.  He  would  not  have 
had  force  or  vigour  sufficient  to  com- 
mence such  an  undertaking,  and  many  of 
the  most  hardy  and  expressive  words  and 
figures  of  speech  would  never  have  ex- 
isted had  it  not  been  for  the  great  genius 
who  gave  them  his  name. 

But  Petrarch  was  often  superior  to 
Dante  in  taste,  though  inferior  in  depth 
of  thought  and  creative  power.  The 
school  of  poetry  which  he  formed  has  left 
an  indelible  stamp  upon  the  taste  of  his 
country  ;  and  while  much  of  the  enchant- 
ing grace  and  delicacy  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage is  due  to  him,  he  also  gave  it  a 
stability  which  has  caused  it  to  remain 
almost  unchanged  for  the  last  five  cen- 
turies. 

Catherine  Mary  Phillimore. 

*  Gary's  translation. 
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VIH. 

People  talk  of  skeletons  in  the  cup- 
board. Lina's  skeleton  was  not  in  the 
cupboard,  but  locked  up  in  one  of  the 
square  iron  boxes  in  her  father's  study  at 
home.  He  called  the  place  his  den.  No 
housemaids  were  ever  allowed  to  dust  the 
room  or  put  it  in  order.  Lina  was  the 
only  member  of  the  household  ever  ad- 
mitted, and,  indeed,  few  people  except 
Lina  would  have  cared  to  spend  much 
time  there.  It  was  a  dreary  sort  of  place  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  Sir  George  himself, 
lumber  of  every  description  lay  piled  in 
the  corners,  under  the  tables  ;  ugly  and 
forbidding  things  were  scattered  about ; 
the  room  was  close,  with  a  faint  smell  of 
tobacco,  of  books,  of  mice  ;  spiders  roved 


along  the  ceiling,  moths  flew  out  of  the 
corners,  where  from  year  to  year  clothes 
hung  to  pegs,  and  coats  and  hats  were 
covered  with  dust.  There  was  a  rusty 
collection  of  pistols  and  foreign-looking 
weapons  against  one  faded  wall,  and  a 
case  full  of  whips  and  heavy  sticks. 
Along  the  chimney  stood  a  row  of  stags' 
heads,  opposite  the  window  a  great  cabi- 
net full  of  fossils,  from  which  toothless 
jaws  were  yawning,  socketless  eyes  blank- 
ly glaring,  thousand  year  old  thigh-bones 
lying  with  peeling  labels.  The  tin  box 
was  one  of  six  in  which  Sir  George  kept 
the  family  papers,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
relate  most  specially  to  Lina's  own  af- 
fairs. 

One  day  Sir  George  called  his  daughter 
in  to  help  him  to  look  for  a  bill  he  had 
mislaid.  Lina,  girl-like,  went  seeking 
about  in  all  sorts  of  impossible  places, 
behind  the  boomerang,  in  the  sheath  of 
the  cutlass,  inside  her  father's  umbrella, 
and  then  peeping  behind  the  cabinet  she 
happened  to  see  a  thick  packet  wedged 
in  against  the  wall.  She  pulled  it  out 
with  her  slender  little  hand,  and  saw  that 
it  was  a  parchment  covered  v/ith  many 
inky  flourishes  and  signatures  and  wafers 
(all  unavailing  enough  to  fasten  the  farm 
they  related  to  to  its  rightful  possessor). 
Lina  peeped  inside  a  fold  of  the  parch- 
ment and  saw  the  names  of  Lefevre  and 
Gorges  written  over  and  over  again,  and 
she  crossed  the  room  slowly,  reading  as 
she  came  along. 

"  Papa,  this  must  be  of  consequence," 
she  said,  and  the  baronet  held  out  his 
hand,  thinking  she  had  found  the  bill. 
'"Agreement  between  the  said  Sir  Har- 
old Gorges,  baronet,  and  the  said  John 
Lefevre,  farmer,  of  the  same  parish,  as 
regards  the  said  fields  commonly  called 
Marshfields,'  "  read  Lina,  unsuspiciously. 
Sir  George,  springing  from  his  sea't, 
snatched  the  roll  angrily  out  of  her  hand. 

"  What  have  you  got  there?"  he  said 
roughly.  "  Have  I  not  told  you  over  and 
over  again  that  you  are  not  to  touch  any- 
thing in  my  room.?"  and  without  even 
looking  at  it,  he  hastily  flung  the  parch- 
ment into  the  box  that  stood  open  before 
him, 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  papa  ?  "  Lina 
asked  with  frightened  persistency. 

"  No,  I  tell  you,"  he  shouted,  and 
showering  down  all  the  other  papers  that 
were  lying  on  the  table,  he  closed  the 
iron  lid  with  a  great  clang,  locked  it  vio- 
lently, and  put  tlie  key  in  his  pocket. 

So  Lina's  skeleton  was  only  a  parch- 
ment skeleton   after  all.     A  very  vague, 
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b^ckboneless  skeleton,  and  yet  it  haunted 
her  continually.  She  had  heard  the  story 
of  the  Lefevres'  accusation.  The  thought 
of  that  dusty  parchment  returned  to  her 
many  and  many  a  time.  At  church,  when 
she  saw  Mrs.  Lefevre's  widow's  bonnet 
bobbing  before  her,  the  skeleton  popped 
from  over  a  pew.  In  the  sunset  lane, 
when  she  read  poor  Hans'  verses,  her 
skeleton  came,  crackling  and  dusty,  to 
haunt  her.  Lady  Stella  had  no  need  to 
take  the  young  man's  defence  so  warmly. 
Poor  Lina  listened,  day  by  day  more  pale 
and  more  distracted.  She  could  not  help 
it.  In  vain  she  blamed  herself  and  her 
own  unworthy  suspicions.  How  dare  she 
suspect  her  father  ?  She  was  pursued  by 
the  thought  that  she  had  seen  the  miss- 
ing lease.  She  had  tried  once  again  to 
speak  to  her  father  on  the  subject,  but 
her  courage  failed  before  the  furious  ex- 
pression of  liis  face. 

Lina  was  no  heroic  nature  ;  she  could 
not  stand  before  his  rude  vehemence. 
Miss  Gorges  should  have  been  cast  in 
some  firmer  mould.  Sir  George  would 
have  been  a  better  man  if  his  wife  and 
children  had  been  less  afraid  of  him. 
Lady  Stella  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
from  whom  he  would  ever  bear  a  contra- 
aiction,  but  to  /z^r  Lina  could  not  breathe 
her  suspicions  ;  she  kept  them  close  and 
brooded  and  pondered  upon  them  and 
drooped  sadly. 

"  She  seems  all  out  of  tune,  somehow," 
said  Harold  to  his  wife. 

"  She  was  very  much  upset  by  that 
scene  on  the  common,"  said  Lady  Stella, 
"and  now  your  father  is  very  much  vexed 
because  she  will  not  even  look  at  poor 
Mr.  Crockett.  It  is  a  pity.  She  wants 
some  more  interest  in  life.  She  does  not 
seem  happy,  and  does  not  look  well. 
Harold,  look  at  baby  !  actually  standing 
by  the  chair,"  and  as  she  took  her  baby 
in  her  arms.  Lady  Stella  thought  to  her- 
self, with  some  sweet  and  pardonable 
pride,  that  she  herself  was  happy,  and 
that  her  own  life  was  indeed  complete. 

And  yet  all  this  time  Lina  was  growing 
and  toning  and  ripening  in  spirit,  as  peo- 
ple do,  who  have  even  a  sorrow  to  educate 
them.  Each  terror  and  regretful  longing 
taught  her  to  feel  for  others,  for  the  grief 
at  her  gate,  for  the  trouble  that  met  her 
along  the  road,  as  no  description  could 
have  ever  taught  her,  and  with  her  sym- 
pathy and  secret  revolt  of  heart  (which 
was  all  the  more  passionate  for  its  en- 
forced silence  and  territied  suppression), 
the  girl's  somewhat  morbid  nature  seemed 


to  grow  silence  by  silence.  Some  strange 
new  impulse  impelled  her  to  be  more  true 
to  her  own  self  than  she  had  been  hith- 
erto. When  Lina  said  no  to  Mr.  Crock- 
ett's advantageous  proposal,  she  was  firm 
to  her  new  faith,  though  she  had  much  to 
go  through  from  them  all,  to  say  nothing 
of  Mr.  Crockett's  persistent  persecution  : 
he  was  an  amiable,  obstinate  man,  and 
having  "  come  forward,"  as  Sir  George 
said,  seemed  little  inclined  to  go  back. 

But  something  had  raised  a  veil  from 
Lina's  eyes,  taught  her  to  try  to  grasp  at 
the  solemn  soul  of  life,  not  to  fear  sorrows 
as  she  once  had  done,  nor  to  turn  from 
those  sacred  sad  rites,  by  which,  at  the 
price  of  sacrifice  and  with  pangs  of  self- 
renunciation,  the  mystery  of  life  in  some 
inscrutable  way,  as  time  goes  on,  touches 
the  very  stones  and  sanctifies  our  daily 
bread. 


The  next  Saturday's  Excelsior  cjyne 
out  with  an  article  which  drove  Sir 
George  nearly  frantic.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  lay  hold  of.  This  polite  sarcastic 
bitterness  was  very  different  from  the 
richly  laid-on  epithets  of  vituperative  par- 
tisanship. In  vain  the  old  Baronet 
stamped  and  raged  and  choked  over  his 
grilled  luncheon  bones,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done.  He  vowed  he  would 
bring  an  action  for  libel,  although  his  at- 
torney had  assured  him  there  was  noth- 
ing libellous  in  the  article,  not  even  in 
the  opening  apologue,  where  some  myth- 
ological monster  was  described,  v/hose 
voracity  not  only  extended  to  the  don- 
keys and  the  geese  upon  the  commons, 
but  to  the  commons  themselves,  which 
he  seemed  prepared  to  gulp  down  — 
thistles,  washing-lines,  furze-bushes,  and 
all.  This  mythological  monster  was  not 
fastidious  —  so  it  was  reported.  Fair 
Andromedas,  ancient  widows,  unwary 
leaseholders,  all  fell  victims  to  his  vora- 
city, to  say  nothing  of  farmyards  and  their 
unsavoury  contents. 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  the 
respected  lord  of  two  adjoining  man- 
ors, the  Excelsior  went  on  to  say,  who 
carefully  respected  all  those  rights  that 
could  be  proved,  and  only  attempted  to 
possess  himself  of  those  which  long  cus- 
tom perhaps  had  given  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  but  about  which 
some  legal  difficulties  might  arise  —  for 
instance,  the  village  green  and  the  elm 
trees 

"  What    a    wicked,    wicked    shame  ! " 
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said  poor  Lady  Gorges,  looking  up  from 
her  plate.  "  George,  dearest,  do  you 
really  think  they  mean  you  ?" 

"  What  do  I  care  who  they  mean  ? " 
the  Baronet  growled,  crashing  down  the 
paper  on  the  table. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Crockett,"  faltered 
Lady  Gorges.  "  He  has  property  here, 
you  know,  and " 

" ,"  said   Sir   George. 

"Give  me  a  sharper  knife,  Corkson. 
How  dare  you  bring  me  such  a  thing  as 
this  !  "  and  he  almost  flung  the  great 
blade  into  the  butler's  eye. 

"  You  are  quite  right  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  what  they  say,  dear,"  faltered 
Lady  Gorges  with  an  agonized  look. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Jocasta,"  roared 
her  husband.     "  Lina,  will  you  have   any 

more  cold  meat  ?  —  say  yes  or  no  :  

it  !  How  dare  the  cook  send  it  up  half 
raw  ?  " 

Lina  shook  her  head  with  an  expres- 
sion of  disgust. 

When  her  father  left  the  room,  she  got 
up,  heedless  of  her  mother's  call,  and 
followed  him  into  the  hall,  where  she 
heard  him  stamping  about,  shouting  for 
his  boots,  his  whip,  his  horse. 

"  Your  mother  is  only  about  one  re- 
move from  an  idiot,"  he  said  to  Lina,  as 
she  came  up  ;  "how  can  you  let  her  talk 
such  nonsense  ?  I  am  going  to  see 
Gripham,    to    talk    things     over     again. 

their     impertinence.     I    know    the 

writer  :    it   is   that  Lefevre  —  crash 

him  !     He  shall  pay  for  his  articles." 

Lina  stood  leaning  against  the  hall 
table,  watching  her  father  as  he  prepared 
for  his  ride.  .  .  .  She  felt  she  must  speak. 
It  was  her  duty,  come  what  might. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  in  her  grave,  vibrat- 
ing voice,  "  I  must  say  this  —  before  you 
take  any  steps,  remember  that  you  never 
looked  at  that  paper  I  found.  If  it  were 
to  be  the  lease,  if  he  were  to  prove " 

"  What,  you  too  !  "  raved  Sir  George 
in  a  new  frenzy.  He  flung  his  heavy 
coat  to  the  ground  in  his  rage,  and  he 
seized  her  by  the  shoulders.  Lina  turned 
pale  and  sick  and  giddy,  so  that  she 
scarcely  knew  what  happened  ;  she  did 
not  see  his  fierce  red  face  turn  pale. 
But  she  was  his  girl  —  the  one  person  in 
the  world  he  loved.  "  Get  out  of  my 
way,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
tone,  letting  her  go,  so  that  she  would 
have  fallen  but  for  the  table.  When  she 
looked  up  her  father  was  gone.  The 
coat  was  still  lying  on  the  ground,  and  as 
the  JHitler  picked  it  up,  Sir  George's  keys 
fell  out  of  one  of  the  pockets.     "  Ma'am," 


said  Corkson,  coming  up,  "  shall   I   send 
them  after  him  ?  " 

"  No,  give  them  to  me,"  said  Lina 
faintly.     "  I  will  keep  them.  " 

X. 

Up  at  Stoneymoor  Court  the  sun  blazes 
steadily  on  the  flagged  courtyard ;  it 
throws  the  shadow  of  the  brick  arcades 
along  the  flags  ;  the  chimney-stacks 
stand  out  against  a  blue  vault  where 
some  birds  are  flying  in  a  line.  It  is  all 
very  silent,  very  hot.  The  morning- 
room  windows  are  open  wide.  The  oak 
panels  look  dark  and  seem  a  refuge  from 
the  flames  of  this  autumn  day.  It  is 
Lina's  own  sitting-room,  with  the  grand 
old  chimney,  where  the  scutcheon  of  the 
Gorges  is  carved  above  the  shelf.  There 
are  the  pictures  of  the  vanished  ladies 
who  have  inhabited  the  room  in  succes- 
sion :  the  Sir  Antonio  More  grandmoth- 
er, whose  eyes  are  Lina's  still  ;  the  Sir 
Joshua  grandmother,  the  first  Lady 
Gorges.  Those  ladies  were  happy  enough 
no  doubt  in  their  morning-room,  respect- 
ed and  peaceful,  enclosed  and  protected 
by  the  oaken  walls  from  the  dangers  by 
night,  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  from  the 
wild  pains  that  were  still  lurking  round 
about  the  park  gate  —  pains  of  hunger,  of 
want,  of  life-long  weariness. 

Those  dead  ladies  had  been  good  wo- 
men living,  sheltered  among  the  branches 
of  the  family  tree,  coming  to  an  edifying 
end.  They  did  not  resent  their  patches 
and  eases^  their  laces,  the  pearl  necklaces 
on  their  slim  throats.  Why  copld  not 
their  descendant  be  as  they  were,  useful, 
contented  in  her  generation,  as  ready  as 
they  had  been  to  keep  up  the  family  tra- 
dition of  womanly  beauty  and  graceful 
virtue  ?  How  could  she  demean  herself 
as  she  did.  by  taking  an  interest  where 
none  should  have  existed  for  her  1 

People  cannot  reveal  their  secrets  and 
then  go  back  and  be  as  if  they  had  never 
spoken  nor  thrilled  in  sympathy.  As  the 
time  comes  round,  one  by  one,  people 
strike  their  note,  speak  their  word,  and 
are  revealed  to  each  other ;  and  the  day 
had  come  when  Lina  revealed  herself  as 
she  was,  and  broke  through  her  reserve. 
When  she  had  met  Hans  again  after  that 
miserable  discovery,  he  knew  what  man- 
ner of  woman  she  was.  How  could  she 
still  treat  him  with  lofty  young  lady  in- 
difference and  distance  .''  The  injustice 
which  had  been  done,  her  father's  violent 
attack  upon  him  and  threatened  prosecu- 
tion—  all  seemed  to  draw  her  towards 
him  ;  and  she  found   herself  talking  to 
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him  almost  as  if  he  were  a  baronet's  son, 
asking  him  one  question  after  another  — 
about  himself,  about  his  dispute  with  her 
father,  about  the  poor  in  the  parish.  One 
clay  Hans  eagerly  offered  to  take  her  to 
see  Old  ConderelJ  and  the  cottage  in 
which  he  lived,  and  Lina  would  have  gone 
off  then  and  there  if  Lady  Stella  had  not 
interfered.  Lina  was  very  angry  with  her 
for  interfering,  and  drew  herself  up  quiv- 
ering with  vexation  ;  but  while  the  dis- 
cussion was  pending,  Lady  Gorges  drove 
up  in  her  big  carriage,  and  Lina  was  car- 
ried off  a  prisoner  in  a  dark  padded 
prison,  with  an  immense  battlemented 
coat  of  arms  on  the  panel. 

Lina  of  the  golden  hair  is  standing  in 
one  corner  of  the  room  in  the  curious 
nervous  attitude  peculiar  to  her ;  one 
foot  put  straight  out,  her  long  arm  hang- 
ing by  her  side,  and  her  blue  eyes  wan- 
dering round,  anxious  and  vacant.  .  .  . 
Was  anything  amiss  ?  Everything  looked 
comfortable  and  luxurious  enough.  The 
gardener  had  brought  two  great  basins 
of  roses  for  her  table.  She  had  just  come 
in,  and  had  flung  her  blue  guaze  scarf 
and  her  hat  upon  a  chair,  with  a  volume 
of  La  Harpe's  Couise  of  French  Litera- 
ture^ which  she  had  been  reading  in  the 
garden  (there  was  a  verbena  leaf  to  mark 
her  place)  ;  some  music  which  had  just 
arrived  from  Hilford  was  piled  on  the 
floor,  Ap  Thomas's  "Variations,"  "  Erin- 
go-bragh,"  and  other  melodies.  On  the 
top  of  the  music  a  great  grey  fan  was 
lying  half  open  (the  women  at  work  in  the 
fields  had  no  fans),  and  beside  the  music 
on  the  floor  at  her  feet  stood  a  small  tin 
box.  It  was  marked  No.  5,  and  looked 
just  like  one  of  those  in  Sir  George's 
study. 

A  sound  at  the  door.  Lina  hastily 
covers  the  box  with  her  scarf  and  turns 
round  with  a  startled  "  Who  is  there  ? " 

It  is  only  her  mother,  who  opens  the 
door  and  puts  in  her  head.  *' Your  papa 
is  out.  I  am  going  to  distribute  the 
bread  tickets  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
Lina.     Shall  we  drive  at  three  .f"' 

Lina  looks  round,  absent  and  a  little 
confused.  "  Yes,  mamma,  at  three,"  she 
says. 

"  That  is,  if  dear  papa  does  not  come 
back,"  continues  Lady  Gorges,  "for  he 
jnightho.  vexed  with  us  for  ordering  the 
carriage  and  not  wish  us  to  drive." 

"  Perhaps  not,  mama,"  says  Lina,  with 
an  impatient  sigh. 

And  then  Lady  Gorges  closed  the  door, 
and  trotted  off  to  the  housekeeper's 
room,  where  the  good  lady's  chief  inter- 


ests were  sorted  away,  and  where  twice 
a  week  in  her  husband's  absence  she  as- 
sembled a  certain  number  of  pensioners. 
(Her  benefactions  were  not  likely  to  pau- 
perize the  neighbourhood,  but  she  kept 
them  from  Sir  George's  knowledge,  and 
economized  this  bread  and  meat  cast 
upon  the  waters,  out  of  the  housekeeping 
books.) 

The  poor  lady  would  retire  to  her 
store-room  in  the  intervals  of  her  hus- 
band's temper  to  solace  herself  with 
sugar-cones  and  orderly  jam-pots,  tin 
cans  of  spice,  and  gingerbread  nuts.  It 
was  Mrs.  Plaskett's  niece  whose  duty  it 
was  to  dust  and  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  many  cupboards.  The  store-room 
led  by  a  narrow  stone  passage  to  the 
door  of  Sir  George's  study ;  it  also 
opened  into  the  yard,  and  the  Baronet 
had  a  fancy  for  passing  out  this  way  with- 
out being  seen  by  thehousehold.  'There 
was  a  third  door  leading  to  the  pantry 
and  the  kitchens,  through  which  Susan 
Plaskett  would  escape  \i  she  heard  him 
coming,  and  where,  on  bread-and-meat- 
ticket  days,  she  used  to  stand  sentry,  ad- 
mitting the  applicants  one  by  one. 

The  concourse  had  been  larger  than 
usual.  Juvenile  Ferriers,  Pencuits,  Con- 
derells  had  appeared,  each  with  a  dismal 
story.  Mrs.  Barnes  herself  had  looked 
up  to  ask  for  help  ;  two  of  her  hens  had 
been  killed  on  the  common  the  day  of 
the  "turn-out,"  so  Mrs.  Barnes  called  it. 
They  had  been  found  crushed  under  the 
branches  of  a  fallen  elm. 

"One  be  my  best  sitter,  milady,"  quav- 
ered the  poor  old  woman.  "  'Tis  a  heavy 
loss  to  me." 

Lady  Gorges  gave  her  a  shilling  and  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  and  scolding 
towards  making  up  her  loss. 

"  You  really  cannot  expect  me  to  do 
more,  Mrs.  Barnes,"  said  she,  "  consid- 
ering the  very  uncivil,  ungrateful  way  in 
which  you  have  all  been  behaving  to  Sir 
George,  who  always  does  so  much  for 
you  all.  I  was  quite  grieved  to  hear  how 
you  had  all  forgotten  yourselves.  Pray 
remember  7tot  to  forget  yourselves  again," 

Widow  Barnes  meekly  tottered  off  with 
her  shilling,  feeling  that  she  had  been 
guilty  of  some  vague  enormity  against 
her  betters.  She  knew  very  well  that 
this  shilling  would  not  buy  her  another 
Dorking.  "  But  milady  was  a  real  lady, 
whatever  people  said.  An  onquiet  lot 
they  were  down  the  village.  There  was 
that  young  Lefevre  !  'Twas  he  set  the 
others  on.  .  .  .  Why  couldn't  he  stop  quiet 
at  home  instead  of  flourishing  about  as 


he  did  ?  "  wondered  Widow  Barnes,  feebly 
crawlin^j  along  the  road. 

Meanwhile  Lina  with  trembling  hands 
is  unlocking  No.  5,  turning  over  deeds 
and  plans  and  hurriedly  looking  them 
over,  and  Lady  Gorges  is  examining  an 
important  new  case  of  Albert  biscuits, 
all  pasted  up  with  red  inscriptions. 

"  These  will  do  nicely  for  Sir  George's 
afternoon  tea,  Susan,"  she  says  to  her 
little  attendant.  "  I  will  put  some  out 
for  to-morrow," 

And  Hans  the  unquiet  spirit  is  jump- 
ing over  a  ditch.  Then,  by  the  help  of  a 
branch,  he  lugged  himself  up  a  steep 
embankment,  then  he  leapt  over  a  hedge, 
and  so  by  the  short  cut  he  scrambled  up 
the  steep  slope  to  the  Hall.  He  wanted 
to  see  Sir  George,  and  so  come  to  terms 
with  him.  Hans  Lefevre  was  nobody, 
but  Hans  the  accredited  agent  of  the 
Reds  and  Greens,  with  the  Excelsior  to 
back  his  demands  and  a  lawyer's  opinion 
in  his  pocket,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
chances  of  the  coming  election,  was  a 
personage  not  to  be  utterly  ignored. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

And  so  by  one  of  those  chances  which 
sound  improbable  when  they  are  written 
down,  although  they  happen  often  enough 
in  real  life,  while  Hans  was  wandering 
round  the  house  in  search  of  an  entrance, 
Lina  with  trembling  hands  and  drawn 
blinds  was  reading  over  the  lines  of  his 
future  fortune. 

Hans  found  himself  in  a  back  yard  at 
last,  and  walking  across,  he  accosted  an 
elderly  woman  in  a  big  apron,  who  stood 
looking  out  of  a  back  door;  he  took  her 
for  the  housekeeper.  She  seemed  much 
perturbed  when  he  asked  if  Sir  George 
was  at  home. 

"  Sir  George  !  he  is  riding  up  the 
road  !  What  do  you  want  ?  This  is  not 
the  right  door.  My  husband  does  so  dis- 
like meeting  people  on  his  way.  You 
must  wait  if  you  want  to  see  him.  Here, 
Plaskett,  take  this  person  into  the  pantry, 
put  by  the  bread-tickets,  and  shut  the 
door." 

Hans  flushed  up,  but  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  followed  the  maid  into  the 
adjoining  pantry,  when  she  began  stow- 
ing away  the  bread  pans  and  baskets  in 
the  various  cupboards.  "  You  should 
have  gone  to  the  front  door,  Mr.  Lefevre," 
said  Susan  ;  "  Sir  George  does  storm  at 
us  if  he  meets  any  one  on  his  way. 
There  he  comes  ; "  and  through  the 
closed  door  Hans  could  hear  a  loud  voice 
shouting  and  scolding. 
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"  Faw  !  how 

tired.     it,  can't    you    tell    them    to 

bring  me  some  tea  ?  and  don't  forget  the 
cognac,"  he  shouted,  "  and  tell  the  cook 
I  have  another  man's  dinner  to-morrow, 
and  —  let  her  see  that  the  roast  is  prop- 
erly served  up.  The  dinner  was  not  half 
cooked  last  time.  You  didn't  expect  me 
so  soon.  I  caught  Gripham  at  the  sta- 
tion.    Where  is  Lina  }  I  want  her." 

Lina  heard  her  father's  voice  echoing 
through  the  open  doors,  but  she  did  not 
move. 

She  had  lost  her  count  of  time  and  was 
still  standing  with  the  fatal  paper  in  her 
hand  ;  she  was  not  reading  it,  but  won- 
dering in  a  stupid,  tired  way  what  she 
could  do  ;  how  she  had  best  persuade  her 
father  that  this  was  indeed  the  missing 
lease  to  be  given  up  to  the  rightful  owner. 
Did  he  know  ?  Ah,  no,  that  at  least  was 
impossible.  She  shrunk  from  certainty, 
poor  child  —  and  clung  passionately  to 
her  one  hope  that  he  was  unconscious  of 
the  truth.  He  had  scarcely  glanced  at 
the  paper  as  he  flung  it  into  the  box. 
How  could  hQ  know  }  And  then  sudden- 
ly the  door  opened  wide  and  her  mother 
came  in  in  some  hurry  and  fluster,  and 
Lina,  startled,  in  terror  and  confusion 
unconsciously  followed  her  father's  prece- 
dent and  dropped  her  roll  into  the  open 
box  at  her  feet. 

"  My  goodness,  Lina,  what  are  you 
about  ?  "  cried  Lady  Gorges  ;  "  your  papa 
is  calling  for  you  everywhere."  ("  Lina  !  " 
came  a  shout  from  the  distance.)  "  He 
is  come  back,  he  wants  his  cheque-book, 
and  Corkson  says  you  have  got  the  keys. 
Oh  !  and  you  are  to  take  No.  5  deed-box. 
Are  you  ill,  child  ?  Why  have  you  pulled 
down  the  blinds  ? " 

"  The  sun  was  too  dazzling,"  said  Lina, 
trying  to  collect  her  thoughts.  "  Mama, 
what — why  does  papa  want  the  deed-box.'*" 

"  That  tiresome  young  Lefevre  is  here, 
come  to  talk  about  his  rights,"  said  Lady 
Gorges  ;  "  I  sent  him  to  wait  in  the  pan- 
try.    I  hope  I  did  not  offend  him." 

"  Oh  !  mama,  how  could  you  ? "  said 
Lina.     "  Did  he  mind  .?  " 

"  What  does  it  signify  whether  he  did 
or  not  ? "  said  Lady  Gorges.  "  It  was 
very  disagreeable  ior  me :  you  can  hear 
every  word  that  is  said  from  the  pantry, 
and  dear  papa  seemed  tired  and  annoyed. 
He  has  such  an  active  mind.  He  has 
been  telling  me  he  thikiks  of  building  a 
new  public-house  on  the  common  ;  it  is  a 
nice  airy  situation  and  an  excellent  in- 
vestment, and  it  was  very  foolish  of  me 
to  object." 
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"  Oh  !  mama,"  Lina  was  beginning ; 
but  a  loud  call  from  her  father  made  her 
start  up  hurriedly. 

"  You  will  find  him  in  the  hall,"  said 
Lady  Gorges,  as  Lina  took  up  the  box 
and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Gorges  went  about  tidying  the 
room  and  pulling  up  the  blinds.  "  How 
could  she  sit  in  this  darkness,  and  what 
was  she  doing  with  the  box  ?  "  wondered 
the  mother.  "  Dear  me,  how  limp  those 
curtains  are  !  I  must  speak  to  Susan." 

If  Hans  ever  felt  sorry  for  any  one  in 
his  life,  it  was  for  Lina  that  day,  as  she 
came  into  the  hall,  carrying  the  deed-box 
and  the  cheque-book  that  her  father  had 
asked  for.  Sir  George  was  leaning  back 
on  one  of  the  big  chairs  and  looking  very 
strangely.     The  cup  of  tea  Lady  Gorges 


'  dear  ;  "  and  again  he  chuckled,  and  then 
I  suddenly  nodded  off  to  sleep. 
I      It  was  one  of  the  mo.it  cruel  scenes 
'  in  Lina's  life.     She  looked    up  at  Hins 
j  with  a  wild,  imploring  look.     How  sorry 

he  seemed  for  her  !  —  there  was  comfort 
I  in  his  compassionate  face. 

"  Your  father  has  been  overcome  by 
;  the  heat,"  said  the  young  man  in  a  low 

voice.  "  It  will  pass  off ;  you  need  not 
\  be  frightened.  I  will  come  again  another 
j  day." 

Sir  George,  who  had  nodded  off,  sud- 
;  denly  woke  up  with  a  start,  and  heard  the 
]  last  words.  ^ 

I  "  Another  day  !  "  said  he.  .  .  .  "  No 
I  time  like  the  preshent.  Come  here,  you 
I .     It   is    my   wish,"   he    added,  with 

great  solemnity  ;    and  with  an  effort  he 


had  ordered  was  there  on  the  table  before  j  sat  bolt  upright  and  opened  the  box  with 
him,  and  beside  the  tea  stood  a  liqueur  \  the  keys  that  Lina  had  left  in  the  key- 


case  and  a  glass  half  emptied  ;  and  as 
Lina  came  in  Sir  George  suddenly  filled 
his  cup  to  the  brim  with  brandy  and 
drained  it  off.  The  day  was  very  hot  ;  the 
Baronet's  brain  had  been  greatly  excited. 
He  had  perhaps  wished  to  brace  himself 
up  for  the  interview  with  young  Lefevre 
by  an  extra  potation.  Alas  !  Noah  Ferrier 
himself  could  not  have  been  more  com- 
pletely fuddled  and  overcome  in  the  bar 
of  "The  Green  Ladders"  than  was  the 
poor  Baronet  in  his  own  ancestral  hall. 
The  Baronet  gave  a  strange  sort  of 
chuckling  laugh,  which  frightened  poor 
Lina.  Hans  came  forward,  and  would 
have  taken  the  heavy  box  from  her,  but 
she  refused  his  help,  and  laid  it  down 
herself  on  the  table  before  her  father  ; 
and  as  she  did  so  she  saw  to  her  terror 


hole.  Then  Sir  George  drew  out  a  map 
of  his  estate,  which  he  laid  solemnly  on 
the  table  before  him  and  pushed  towards 
Lefevre. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  there  is  the  map, 
and  you  will  see  the  common  belongsh  to 
the  marsh-lands,  and  the  marsh-lands  be- 
long to  me." 

Hans  coloured  up.  "There  may  be 
some  doubt  about  that,  sir,"  he  said ; 
"  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  owner  of 
the  marsh-lands  has  any  right  to  enclose 
the  common." 

Sir  George  got  very  vehement.  "  I  am 
the  owner  of  marsh-lands  ! "  he  said. 
"Who  says  I'm  not  ?     Don't  you  believe 

me  ?     it !     Yes,  here  is  the  lease  ;  " 

and  the  wretched  old  man  pulled  out  the 
fatal  document  which  was  lying  at  the  top 


that  she  had  left  the  keys  in  the  lock,   of  the  box,  and  flung  it  down  on   the  ta- 


But  Sir  George  noticed  nothing ;  and  in- 
deed his  strange  look  and  voice  made 
Lina  forget  all  else  in  her  bewilderment. 
Poor  Lady  Gorges  might  have  been  less 
frightened. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said  ;  "  is  this  right- 
box-number-five-quiteright  ? " 

He  ran  his  words  oddly  one  into  the 
other ;  but  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
greatest  politeness  and  elaboration,  he 
began  to  explain  to  Hans  that  he  kept  all 
his  important  papers  in  different  boxes, 
always  different. 

"  Don't  put  your  eggs "  (Sir  George 
called  them  eggsh)"into  the  same  bas- 
ket," said  he.  "This  is  my  deed-box"  — 
he  went  on,  chuckling  and  patting  it  with 
one  hand  —  "my  hen  with  the  golden 
eggs,  hey,  Lina?  .  .  .  That  bit  of  gorse  ; 
shall    pay   for    your   wedding-dress,    my 


!  ble.  As  he  did  so  he  looked  triumphantly 
i  from  one  to  the  other.  Then  some  doubt 
seemed  to  occur  to  him,  and  he  would 
have  pulled  it  back  again.  "This  is 
mine  ;  give  it  back  to  me,"  he  shouted  ; 
but  Hans  had  taken  up  the  paper,  and  he 
looked  first  at  Miss  Gorges  and  then  at 
the  sleeping  man.  "This  is  mine,  not 
your  father's,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  as 
he  turned  it  over. 

"  Then  take  it  and  go,"  cried  Miss  Gor- 
ges, passionately.     "  What  are  you  wait- 


ing for?  Go,  I  tell  you,"  she  cried  in  a 
sort  of  agony  of  shame,  clasping  her 
hands.  "  Don't  you  see  he  has  given  it 
you  ?     What  are  you  waiting  for  ? " 

Sir  George  seemed  awakening  again. 

"  He  meant  you  to  have  it,"  she  said  ; 
"  I  know  he  did.  I  entreat  of  you  not  to 
wait." 
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Her  voice  was  like  a  sobbing  echo  from 
some  long  distance  off. 

XII. 

Hans  walked  away  with  many  things 
in  his  mind  ;  he  was  trying  to  think  it  all 
over  before  encountering  his  mother's 
loving  vehemence  and  cross-questioning. 
For  Lina's  sake  he  determined  to  shield 
the  tipsy  old  man,  and  to  say  that  the 
lease  had  been  willingly  delivered  up,  al- 
though Hans  was  too  shrewd  not  to 
suspect  the  real  truth  of  the  matter.  Did 
Lina  suspect .''  He  hoped  not.  Poor 
young  lady,  how  sweet,  how  pathetic  was 
her  story  !  what  a  sad  life  !  how  beautiful 
she  looked,  as  she  flung  down  the  roll 
before  him,  pale  and  tremulously  vibrat- 
ing, all  her  soft  drift  of  hair  pushed  back. 
He  should  never  forget  her  innocent  sad 
look ;  he  could  see  her  still,  the  little  bit 
of  old  yellow  lace  at  her  throat,  and  the 
gleam  of  her  diamond  locket,  and  the  wild 
soft  flash  of  her  eyes.  It  was  a  sudden 
burst  of  sad  music  to  him  in  the  silence 
of  his  life  ;  some  instants  suddenly  reveal 
all  that  has  gone  before,  seem  to  tell  of 
all  that  is  to  come,  to  realize  a  meaning 
into  existence  itself,  into  all  dull  and  in- 
animate things,  all  monotonous  thoughts, 
and  the  sun  rises  with  heavenly  alchemy. 
As  Hans  left  the  room  Lina  looked  at 
him  for  one  instant,  and  the  golden  hori- 
zon of  wonder-world  had  gleamed  for 
them  both. 

He  found  the  cottage  deserted  and 
blazing  with  lonely  sunshine.  Hans  ran 
up-stairs  and  down-stairs  in  search  of  his 
mother,  who  had  gone  down  to  the  vil- 
lage, Hans  was  preparing  to  go  in  search 
of  her,  when  Tom  Parker  rode  up  to  the 
door  in  hot  haste,  stopping  his  horse  with 
a  heave  and  extending  his  legs  widely 
apart. 

"  Take  care,  Tom  !  what  are  you  pull- 
ing at  that  bridle  for  ?  "  said  Hans,  com- 
ing out  with  a  radiant  face.  "  I  say,  it  is 
all  right  about  the  common,  old  Gorges  is 
prepared  to  give  in." 

Tom  gave  a  scornful  laugh.  "  Give  in  ! 
—  not  he.  Are  you  going  to  be  taken  in 
by  such  chaff  as  that  ?  I  was  coming  for 
you,  Hans.  Butcher  wants  to  see  you  at 
once.  Haven't  you  heard  what  is  up 
now  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  Ogre  has 
got  out  a  warrant  against  Bridges  — 
charge  of  brawling,  obstructing  the  pub- 
lic way  ?  You  must  come  along  and  see 
to  it,  Hans  my  boy,"  cried  the  vulgar 
Tom  on  his  high-shouldered  red  mare. 
"  We  must  have  a  slasher  next  Saturday. 


young  Ogre  comes  forward  again.  But 
come  along  —  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  has 
actually  dared  to  summon  Mr.  Bridges  ?  " 
cried  Hans,  very  much  excited,  "  I'll  be 
with  you  directly." 

And  so  it  happened  that  his  mother 
came  home,  depressed  and  tired,  to  find 
an  empty  house,  no  hint  of  good  in  store, 
no  news  of  Hans.  She  sat  down  wearily 
in  a  vague  and  remorseful  state  of  mind. 
Poor  thing !  in  these  twilight  hours  a 
melancholy  array  of  ghosts  used  often  to 
rise  up  to  haunt  her  :  all  the  things  she 
had  done  amiss,  all  those  she  had  left  un- 
done ;  and  the  words  she  had  said  and 
those  she  had  left  unsaid,  and  the  many 
absurd  and  indescribable  terrors  of  a 
troubled  mind.  Hans  had  not  come  in  ; 
was  he  hurt  with  her  ?  Had  she  said  any- 
thing to  pain  him  ?  He  had  not  an- 
swered her  the  night  before  when  she 
had  complained  of  Mrs.  Plaskett ;  per- 
haps he  had  thought  her  cold  when  she 
said  good-by.  If  only  she  could  under- 
stand'him  better  and  sufifiice  to  him  ;  but 
somehow,  dearly  as  they  loved  each  other, 
they  seemed  a  long,  long  way  off :  the 
more  she  loved  him,  the  more  confidence 
she  longed  for  and  the  further  he  seemed 
away.  And  incomplete  natures  wanting 
more  than  their  desert,  are  apt  to  be  sad 
ones  ;  perhaps  they  would  be  happier  if 
they  could  be  contented  to  be  content. 
But  as  I  have  said,  Emelyn  Lefevre  was 
her  own  life,  and  with  some  people  every- 
thing means  everything,  and  they  put 
their  whole  heart's  interest  into  each 
mousetrap  along  the  road  —  and  perhaps 
they  catch  the  mouse  and  they  are 
scarcely  satisfied  ;  or  it  runs  away  and 
they  cannot  be  comforted. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  started  up  at  last,  lit  a 
light,  and  began  to  sew  a  little  ;  but  her 
head  ached,  and  she  threw  down  her  work 
and  blew  out  her  candle. 

She  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  in 
the  dark,  when  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door.  "  Is  that  you,  dearest  Hans  ? " 
she  said,  with  a  sigh  ;  there  was  no 
answer.  The  door  opened  a  little  farther, 
and  some  one  came  in.  The  room  was 
so  dark,  that  although  the  white  figure 
was  standing  in  the  doorway,  Emelyn  did 
not  recognize  it.  All  the  dazzling  purple 
twilight  was  dancing  outside,  and  a  faint 
fresh  incense  from  the  evening  fields 
came  in  with  the  slim  white  drift  of 
drapery.  "  Who  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Lefevre,  starting  up. 

"  I  am  Lina  Gorges.  Miss  Gorges 
from   Stoneymoor.     1  want   to  speak  to 
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Mrs.  Lefevre,  or  —  or  her  son  ;  "  the 
voice  failed,  then  rallied,  with  that  curi- 
ous trembling  chord  that  belonged  to  it. 

"  Miss  Gorges  !  "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
surprised,  and  coming  forward.  "  Please 
wait  one  minute.     I  will  get  you  a  light." 

"  No,  no  ;  please  don't  get  a  light," 
said  Lina  :  "  I  have  only  come  for  a 
minute.  They  are  waiting  for  me  at  the 
Rectory.     I  have  something  to  say." 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  greatly  surprised.  At 
another  time  she  might  have  received 
Miss  Gorges  more  coldly,  but  in  the 
darkness  of  the  twilight  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  meeting  she  was  surprised 
into  her  natural  kindly  tone,  and  being  an 
unconventional  woman  herself,  she  could 
understand  other  people  doing  things  out 
of  the  common,  and  even  forgive  them 
for  it.  So  she  walked  up  to  her  visitor 
and  took  her  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  As 
you  like,  my  dear  ;  here  is  a  seat  in  the 
window,  and  if  you  care  to  speak  to  me,  I 
am  ready  to  hear  you."  And  Lina  knew, 
when  she  heard  her  speak,  how  it  was 
that  Hans  had  learnt  the  ways  of  a  man' 
of  her  own  class  of  life,  and,  as  she 
recognized  some  of  the  tones,  she  felt  an 
unconscious  sympathy  for  his  mother. 
Only  she  sat  silent,  and  realizing  how 
dreadful  it  was  to  speak.  Was  there 
some  strange  difference  between  Hans 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  he  were  the  only 
person  who  would  believe  and  understand 
her  story  ? 

After  Hans  left,  the  time  seemed  un- 
ending until  her  father  awoke,  and  then 
the  storm  was  so  terrible  that  poor  Lady 
Gorges  had  secretly  sent  Lina  to  her 
brother's  house  to  entreat  him  to  corfie 
up.  The  Baronet  was  raving  that  he  had 
been  robbed,  he  had  been  cheated,  and 
poor  Lina's  fiction  that  he  had  returned 
the  papers  consciously  was  exposed  to 
every  servant  in  the  house.  She  saw 
Corkson  open-eared,  open-eyed  ;  Plaskett 
tripping  consciously  about.  She  knew 
that  every  word  was  caught  up  and  com- 
mented on ;  the  shame  seemed  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear.  If  only  Hans 
could  know  the  truth  —  he  would  believe 
her  and  help  her  to  believe  her  own  story. 
She  sobbed  it  out  to  Lady  Stella,  who  was 
very  kind  and  sympathizing,  and  who 
brought  her  baby  to  cheer  her,  and  a 
Dresden  cup  full  of  tea.  "  I  wouldn't  go 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Lefevre  till  you  have  seen 
Harold  again,"  Lady  Stella  said,  brightly  ; 
but  all  the  time  Lina  felt  that  Han.s  was 
the  only  one  person  to  whom  she  wanted 
to  turn  for  help.     Stella  could  not  know 


what  she  was  suffering  when  baby  up^^et 
the  Dresden  teacup  :  she  could  smile  and 
playfully  shake  her  finger  at  the  little 
thing,  just  as  if  Lina's  heart  was  not  beat- 
ing with  shame.  Stella  did  not  love  her 
poor  papa  as  she  did.  "  Oh,  my  poor 
papa,"  Lina  would  repeat  to  herself, 
again  and  again.  She  felt  faint ;  she 
could  not  bear  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room,  and  ran  out  into  the  garden, 
through  the  window,  and  breathed  more 
freely.  All  the  lights  were  low  beyond 
the  nut-woods,  and  she  saw  the  purple 
dimness  of  the  peaceful  night  spreading 
over  each  gorsy  hollow  ;  then  a  star's 
light  silvered  into  the  glow,  then  a  candle 
shone  from  the  farm-house  window,  and 
it  seemed  to  call  her  somehow  across  the 
dusky  fields,  and  then  Lina  with  a  sudden 
determination,  had  opened  the  wicket- 
gate  and  passed  out,  crossing  the  common, 
and  disappearing  herself  into  the  twilight 
gloom.  And  so  it  happened  that  she  was 
sitting  silent  in  the  dark  cottage  room. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  waiting,  but  all  words 
seemed  to  fail.  Lina  felt  the  touch  of  her 
hand  still  in  hers.  The  room  was  quite 
dark;  a  faint  streak  of  moonlight  was 
now  coming  in  through  the  lattice. 

"  I  thought  I  could  have  spoken,"  said 
the  girl  at  last.  "I  can't — the  words 
won't  come — I  am  very  sorry.  I  will  go 
back  to  the  Rectory." 

Mrs.  Lefevre's  hand  began  to  tremble 
a  little. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  nervously  keep- 
ing the  girl  back,  "  is  anything  wrong  ? 
Does  it  concern  my  son  ?  You  must  tell 
me,  indeed  you  must ;  it  would  be  too 
cruel  to  leave  me  in  suspense.  Has  he 
got  into  trouble  —  has  he?"  Mrs.  Le- 
fevre spoke  shrilly. 

"  No,"  said  Lina  gravely,  almost  scorn- 
fully. "  What  should  make  you  doubt 
him?  We  are  in  trouble,"  said  the  girl. 
"  Yoit  need  not  be  unhappy,  Mrs.  Lefevre. 
It  is  we  who  have  done  you  a  wrong.  I 
understood  it  all  by  chance." 

If  Emelyn  could  have  seen  her  face, 
she  would  have  understood  it  all  still 
better  than  poor  Lina,  but  she  was  utterly 
bewildered. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Hans  since  the  morn- 
ing," she  said.  "  I  know  nothing."  Then 
with  a  sudden  flash  —  "Miss  Gorges! 
A  wrong  ?     Is  it  possible  that  the  lease 

"  —  Emelyn    Lefevre     had    curious 

and  rapid  inspirations  at  times  —  "Did 
you  find  it.-"'  she  cried.  "God  bless 
you.     Oh!  my  boy  —  my  boy." 

"Yes  ;  I  found  it,"  said  Lina,  in  a  low, 
shame-stricken  voice  :  "  it  had  been  hid- 
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den  for  years.  You  will  believe  me, 
won't  you  ?  You  will  tell  him  to  believe 
me  ?  "  she  said.  "  That  is  why  I  came  ; 
I  wanted  him  to  know  that  I  found  it  by 
a  chance " 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre. 
"  Yes,  my  dear,  he  will  believe  you. 
Do  not  be  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
and  once  more  she  took  Lina's  passive, 
cold  hand  and  with  some  sudden  impulse 
bent  forward  and  kissed  her. 

Then  Lina  got  up  to  go  away ;  and  as 
she  crossed  the  garden  she  saw  Hans 
coming  in  at  the  gate. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
AN  ARCTIC   EXPEDITION   IN    1874. 

England,  from  her  position  and  from 
the  genius  of  her  people,  has  always  been 
prone  to  maritime  discovery  and  adven- 
ture, and  during  the  last  three  centuries 
she  has  been  foremost  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  in  exploring  the  unknown  parts 
of  the  earth.  Britons  have  been  further 
north  and  further  south,  and  to  greater 
heights  above  the  sea  on  mountain  peaks, 
than  any  other  people.  The  sources  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Oxus,  were  discovered  by  Brit- 
ons ;  and  their  innate  love  of  geographi- 
cal discovery  is  as  fresh  now  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Cabot.  Moreover,  this  ten- 
dency is  not  confined  to  a  limited  number 
of  adventurers  in  each  generation,  but  is 
shared  by  the  whole  nation.  All  England 
watches,  with  intense  interest,  the  move- 
ments of  Baker  and  of  Livingstone,  and 
warmly  approves  any  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  fitting  out  of  the 
Challefiger^  which  has  for  its  object  the 
advancement  of  scientific  and  especially 
of  geographical  discovery.  Hence  the 
expeditions  to  the  Arctic  regions  have 
always  been  warmly  advocated  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  while  no  service  is  more  popu- 
lar than  that  connected  with  the  exploring 
of  unknown  regions,  no  measures  have 
always  been  more  heartily  applauded  than 
those  which  have  led  to  the  despatch  of 
expeditions  of  discovery.  A  generation 
has,  however,  grown  up  since  the  last 
Arctic  expedition  was  fitted  out ;  and  this 
once  adventure-loving  people  has  looked 
on,  with  varying  feelings,  while  others 
have  been  busily  striving  to  complete  the 
work  in  the  far  north  which  we  have  left 
unfinished.  This  temporary  inertness  can 
easily  be  accounted  for.  The  sad  disas- 
ter of  Sir  John  Erankiin  and  his  gallant 


following  enabled  the  croakers,  who  are 
to  be  found  in  England  as  elsewhere,  to 
raise  the  cry  of  danger  with  wearisome 
iteration.  There  was  a  war,  too,  which 
rightly  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
country,  for  some  years,  and  other  events 
have  since  filled  the  public  mind.  But 
now,  at  last,  the  efforts  of  gallant  men  of 
other  countries  and  of  a  few  English 
yachtsmen,  have  drawn  public  attention 
to  Arctic  discovery,  and  a  very  healthful 
feeling  is  springing  up.  There'  is  no  con- 
ceivable reason  why  the  useful  and  hon- 
ourable work  of  our  ancestors  in  the 
Arctic  regions  should  not  be  continued 
by  this  generation.  The  risks  and  dan- 
gers are  now  much  less,  while  the  value 
of  the  results  to  be  attained  are  enor- 
mously enhanced.  It  seems,  therefore, 
most  important  that  the  reasons  for  advo- 
cating continued  North  Polar  research 
should  be  generally  known,  and  that  the 
character  of  the  service  should  be  under- 
stood. 

Arctic  expeditions  have  been  des- 
patched from  two  distinct  motives  during 
two  epochs  of  our  history.  At  first  they 
were  undertaken  entirely  for  commercial 
reasons,  to  discover  new  routes  to  the 
east,  and  to  open  up  new  sources  of 
wealth.  In  the  latter  object  they  were 
abundantly  successful.  It  was  an  Arctic 
expedition  that  discovered  Russia,  and 
led  to  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Muscovy 
Company ;  and  the  voyages  of  Hudson 
and  Davis  gave  rise  to  those  whaling- 
ventures  which  materially  increased  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  Great  Britain. 
But  during  the  last  century  the  main  ob- 
ject of  Arctic  expeditions  has  been  to 
make  scientific  researches,  and  to  increase 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Every 
year  the  connection  between  science  and 
practical  utility  becomes  more  close,  and 
hence  the  importance  of  research  in  the 
unknown  parts  of  the  earth,  apart  from 
purely  scientific  interests,  increases  year 
by  year.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
search  for  a  North-West  Passage  was  ab- 
surd because  ships  could  never  use  it. 
Never  was  there  a  more  ignorant  fallacy. 
It  has  never,  during  the  last  hundred 
yk-Axs,  been  supposed  that  a  North-West 
Passage  could  be  a  highway  for  trade. 
The  search  was  undertaken,  and  eventu- 
ally achieved,  for  the  sake  of  geograph- 
ical discovery,  for  the  sake  of  all  the 
numerous  valuable  observations  in  every 
branch  of  science  :  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  useful  object. 

It   is   now  just  a  hundred  years  since 
the  second  and  nobler  epoch  of  Arctic 
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adventure  commenced ;  and  the  hearti- 
ness with  which  the  Government  and 
people  of  England  then,  and  long  after- 
wards, adopted  and  carried  out  the  pro- 
posals of  men  of  science  is  a  thing  that 
ought,  in  these  days,  to  be  pondered  and 
laid  to  heart.  In  all  that  is  good  and  un- 
selfish, and  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
measures  alike  honourable  and  useful,  we 
of  this  generation  should  gladly  turn  for 
precedents  to  the  administration  of  our 
ancestors.  It  is  now  1873.  Let  us  turn 
for  a  noble  precedent  to  1773.  In  that 
year  the  Royal  Society  applied  to  Lord 
Sandwich,  then  thirst  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, to  obtain  his  Majesty's  sanction  for 
an  expedition  to  be  fitted  out  to  explore 
the  North  Polar  area,  urging  that  such 
discovery  would  be  of  service  in  the  pro- 
motion of  human  knowledge.  The  wishes 
of  the  society  were  immediately  complied 
with,  and  the  Government  of  that  day  or- 
dered that  an  Arctic  expedition  should 
be  undertaken  "with  every  encourage- 
ment that  could  countenance  such  an 
enterprise,  and  every  assistance  that 
could  contribute  to  its  success."  Cap- 
tains Phipps  and  Lutwidge,  v/ith  the  fu- 
ture Lord  Nelson  as  a  midshipman,  sailed 
to  the  Spitzbergen  seas,  and  returned  with 
a  goodly  store  of  scientific  observations, 
though  unsuccessful  in  their  main  object 
of  reaching  the  North  Pole.  But  their 
comparative  failure  did  not  damp  the  ar- 
dour of  the  English  nation,  and  in  1776 
Captain  Cook  was  ordered  to  make  an- 
other attempt  on  the  Pacific  side.  Then 
followed  the  long  war,  but  as  soon  as 
peace  was  restored,  the  consideration  of 
the  best  means  of  prosecuting  Arctic  dis- 
covery was  resumed.  The  men  had 
changed  since  1773,  another  generation 
had  risen  up,  but  the  Government  was 
still  animated  by  the  same  noble  senti- 
ments as  regards  maritime  enterprise.  A 
letter  was  addressed  to  Lord  Melville  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  18 17,  and  the  reply 
was  that  "the  Government  had  deemed 
it  their  duty,  in  conformity  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Royal  Society,  to  give 
orders  for  the  fitting  out  of  four  suitable 
vessels  with  a  view  of  the  important  ob- 
jects of  Arctic  discovery."  In  a  scientific 
point  of  view  these  expeditions  were 
fruitful  of  results,  including  Sabine's 
most  important  magnetic  observations ; 
as  were  those  which  followed  them  in  the 
subsequent  years  :  and  in  1826  Lord  Mel- 
ville again  sanctioned  Parry's  gallant 
attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  by  boats  and 
sledges.  Then  there  was  an  interval  of 
inaction,  but  in  1839,  when  an  Antarctic 


expedition  was  proposed,  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  threw 
themselves  unreservedly  and  with  their 
whole  weight  into  the  scale,  with  imme- 
diate and  decisive  effect.  James  Ross 
was  despatched  on  his  memorable  four 
years  of  fruitful  discovery  and  research. 
In  1845  the  Royal  Society  again  urged 
the  importance  of  Arctic  research  upon 
the  attention  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  scientific  expedition  was 
fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

The  gallant  explorers  who  sailed  with 
FrankHn  performed  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable Arctic  voyages  on  record,  and 
doubtless  collected  a  rich  store  of  obser- 
vations. The  catastrophe  which  led  to 
the  loss  of  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror  is  not  one  which  can  possibly 
again  befall  an  expedition  in  those  re- 
gions. It  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
hurricane  or  other  unavoidable  danger. 
Subsequent  experience  has  taught  les- 
sons which  enable  future  explorers  to 
provide  against  a  similar  mishap  with 
certainty.  The  fatal  omission  was  the 
want  of  proper  depots  of  provisions  so  as 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  crews  in  case 
of  necessity  —  a  measure  of  precaution 
which,  since  that  disaster,  has  always 
been  carefully  provided  for.  In  Lady- 
Franklin's  own  words  :  — 

It  would,  indeed,  be  unreasonable,  and  much 
to  be  deplored,  if  the  fate  of  my  dear  husband 
and  his  companions  were  to  be  made  an  official 
objection  to  all  future  Arctic  exploration. 
They  met  with  the  unhappy  end  which  too 
often  befalls  the  pioneers  of  tentative  and 
dangerous  enterprise.  Every  succeeding  ex- 
I^edition  sailed  with  better  ships,  better  equip- 
ments, better  charts,  better  supports,  and  with 
ever-increasing  knowledge ;  and  thus  it  has 
happened  that  no  naval  service  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  exhibits,  on  the  average,  so  few 
casualties  as  that  in  the.  Polar  seas. 

The  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
was  the  last  scientific  expedition  sent  by 
Great  Britain  into  the  Arctic  regions. 
During  the  thirteen  following  years,  no 
less  than  fourteen  public  and  private  ex- 
peditions were  employed  in  the  work  of 
searching  for  the  missing  explorers  ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  an  amount  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  Arctic  navigation 
and  Arctic  travelling  has  been  accumu- 
lated, which  will  serve  materially  to  di- 
minish the  risks  of  any  future  enterprise. 
But  scientific  exploration  has  ceased 
since  1845. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  resuming 
this  truly  English  work.     Mr.  Gladstone 
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formed  one  of  the  Ministry  which,  in 
1845,  wisely  despatched  the  last  scien- 
tific expeditio'i  to  the  Arctic  regions  ; 
and  now  the  infinitely  stronger  reasons 
for  fitting  out  one  more  expedition  with 
the  same  great  object,  but  with  more 
knowledge  and  less  risk,  are  about  to  be 
submitted  to  him. 

The  considerations  of  public  policy 
which  render  these  expeditions  so  im- 
portant will  doubtless  have  their  full 
weight.  They  are  most  popular  among 
all  classes  of  the  people.  The  expendi- 
ture they  involve  is  trifling  in  amount, 
while  it  is  incurred  for  objects  which  en- 
sure the  hearty  approval  of  the  public. 
Above  all,  Arctic  service  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  navy.  But  the  actual 
work  "to  be  done,  the  tangible  results,  are 
what  it  will  be  the  duty  of  men  of  science 
to  place  before  the  Government  and  the 
ccuntry. 

The  unknown  region  is  of  vast  extent, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  its  examifiation 
can  fail  to  add  largely  to  the  sum  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  It  will  be  represented 
that  the  Polar  area  affords  exclusive  op- 
portunities for  observing  the  condition 
of  the  earth's  surface  under  certain  ex- 
treme and  singular  circumstances,  due 
to  the  relation  of  this  area  to  the  position 
of  the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  ter- 
restrial spheroid,  and  which  have  to  be 
considered,  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  present  time,  but  to  the  earth's  past 
history.  It  may  be  received  as  certain 
that  discoveries  will  be  made  in  all 
branches  of  science,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  cannot  be  anticipated.  Geogra- 
phers will  urge  that  a  problem  of  great  im- 
portance and  interest  will  be  solved  by : 
completing  the  circuit  of  Greenland,  as-  j 
certaining  the  extent  and  nature  of  its 
northern  coast,  and  of  other  land  within  : 
the  unknown  area  ;  while  the  hydrography 
of  the  undiscovered  seas  has  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  general  question 
of  oceanic  currents.  Meteorologists  will 
show  that  the  present  state  of  their  sci- 
ence requires  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  motions  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere than  has  yet  been  undertaken,  and 
that  for  this  important  object  the  less  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  earth's  surface  must 
be  studied,  as  well  as  the  more  frequented. 
The  climate  of  Europe  in  no  small  degree 
depends  on  the  atmospheric  condition  of 
the  Polar  area  ;  so  that  additions  to  our 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Arctic 
region,  accompanied  by  observations  of 
its  meteorology,  will  afford  improved 
means  of  understanding  the  meteorology 


of  our  own  country,  and  of  the  earth  gen- 
erally. The  extension  of  research  into 
the  phenomena  of  magnetism  and  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Poles,  can  be  shown,  by  physicists,  to  be 
of  much  scientific  importance  ;  while  in- 
vestigations in  all  branches  of  physics 
in  the  proximity  of  the  Pole,  where  so 
many  of  the  forces  of  nature  operate  in 
an  extreme  degree,  either  of  excess  or  de- 
fect, will  certainly  be  followed  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  which  can  only 
be  obtained  in  such  exceptional  localities. 
Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  has  further  pointed 
out  that  the  study  of  the  Aurora,  which 
is  among  the  most  striking  phenomena 
visible  on  our  planet,  is  almost  impossi- 
ble in  low  latitudes  ;  while  the  advance 
of  s4Dectrum  analysis  has  given  the  means 
of  determining  the  chemical  elements  in- 
volved. All  that  is  now  needed  is  the 
means  of  applying  this  description  of  ob- 
servation ;  and  this  can  only  be  got  near 
the  Pole. 

Geologists  can  demonstrate  that  a 
more  complete  investigation  of  the  ge- 
ology of  the  Arctic  regions  is  extremely 
desirable,  both  for  its  scientific  impor- 
tance, and  the  value  of  its  practical  re- 
sults. It  is  certain  that  a  luxuriant  and 
highly-organized  vegetation  of  miocene 
age  once  existed  within  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, and  its  more  complete  examination 
will  throw  light  on  some  very  important 
inquiries.  These  questions  are  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  miocene 
flora  as  indicated  by  the  agreements  and 
differences  between  the  miocene  plants 
of  the  Arctic  regions  and  of  Southern 
Europe  ;  the  relation  of  the  miocene  flora 
to  previous  and  subsequent  vegetation, 
and  its  bearing  on  the  present  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  plants  on  the  globe  ; 
and  the  evidence  derived  from  these 
plants  as  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  globe  in  past  geological  epochs.  It 
is  certain  that  additional  localities  for 
fossil  plants  will  be  discovered,  and  of 
necessity  additional  species  be  brought 
to  light,  for,  in  the  past,  such  remains 
have  been  found  as  far  as  explorers  have 
penetrated.  It  will  also  be  of  much  value 
to  have  exact  observations  of  the  effects 
produced  on  the  rocks  by  intense  cold, 
with  reference  to  the  important  part  ex- 
treme cold  must  have  played  in  the  last 
geological  period ;  and  of  the  extent, 
height,  and  range  of  glaciers,  their  effects 
on  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  on  the 
different  classes  of  rocks.  New  Arctic 
fossils  may  open  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  our  globe,  and  the  mineralogy 
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of   the   Greenland  continent  is  most  im- 
portant. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hooker,  the  Pres- 
ident (elect)  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
Arctic  regions  will  throw  great  light  upon 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  ascertain  whether  the 
miocene  vegetation  once  extended  to  the 
Pole  ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  would 
give  greater  assistance  in  solving  this 
problem  than  the  expedition  to  explore 
the  region  north  of  Smith  Sound.  The 
existing  flora  of  Greenland,  though  one 
of  the  most  poverty-stricken  on  the  globe, 
is  possessed  of  unusual  interest.  Dr. 
Hooker  has  shown  that  it  presents  the 
following  peculiarities  :  —  , 

1.  The  flowering  plants  of  Greenland 
are,  without  exception,  natives  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula. 

2.  There  is,  in  the  Greenland  flora, 
scarcely  any  admixture  of  American 
types,  which  nevertheless  are  found  on 
tiie  opposite  coast  of  Labrador  and  the 
Parry  Isles. 

3.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Greenland  plants  are  nowhere  found  in 
the  New  World. 

4.  The  parts  of  Greenland  south  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  though  warmer,  con- 
tain scarcely  any  plants  not  found  to  the 
north  of  that  circle. 

5.  A  considerable  number  of  Scandi- 
navian plants,  which  are  not  natives  of 
Greenland,  are  nevertheless  natives  of 
Labrador  and  the  Parry  Islands. 

6.  Certain  Greenland  and  Scandina- 
vian plants  which  are  nowhere  found  in 
Labrador  or  Canada,  re-appear  at  consid- 
erable elevations  on  the  White,  Allegha- 
ny, and  other  mountains  in  the  United 
States. 

No  other  flora  known  to  naturalists 
presents  such  a  remarkable  combination 
of  peculiar  features  as  thi§,  and  the  only 
solution  hitherto  offered  is  not  yet  fully  | 
accepted.  Botanists,  therefore,  look ' 
anxiously  to  further  explorations  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Greenland  for  more 
light  on  the  subject,  and  especially  for 
evidence  of  rising  or  sinking  of  the  land 
up  Smith  Sound,  and  of  ancient  connec- 
tion between  Greenland  and  Scandina- 
via ;  also  for  observations  on  tempera- 
ture, on  direction  and  depth  of  transport- 
ing currents,  and  on  the  habits  of 
ruminant  migrating  animals,  which  may 
have  influenced  the  distribution  of  the 
vegetation  by  transporting  the  seeds. 
Dr.  Hooker  has  also  pointed  out  that  the 


existence  of  ancient  forests  in  what  are 
now  Arctic  regions,  and  the  migration  of 
existing  flor^  over  land  bound  fast  in 
perpetual  ice,  appear  to  call  for  vaster 
changes  than  can  be  brought  about  by  a 
redisposition  of  the  geographical  limits 
of  land  and  sea,  and  to  afford  evidence  of 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  per- 
haps of  variation  in  the  ellipticity  of  the 
orbit  itself.  Great  interest  also  attaches 
to  the  minute  forms  of  vegetable  life 
which  swim  in  polar  areas,  affording  food 
to  Cetaceas  and  other  marine  animals, 
and  which  colour  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  and  its  bottom  likewise.  Of  land 
plants  the  lichens  and  mosses  require 
much  further  collection  and  study,  and 
the  Arctic  marine  flora  is  most  imper- 
fectly known.  Thus  in  the  field  of  bot- 
any the  researches  of  an  Arctic  expedi- 
tion would  bear  most  important  fruit. 

The  specific  results  in  zoology  which 
may  be  expected  from  the  proposed  expe- 
dition are  equally  numerous  and  valuable. 
It  is  known  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  teems 
with  life,  and  that  of  the  more  minute 
organized  beings  the  multitude  of  kinds 
is  prodigious.  These  play  a  most  im- 
portant part,  not  only  in  the  economy  of 
organic  nature,  but  in  the  formation  of 
sedimentary  deposits,  which  in  future 
geological  periods  will  become  incorpo- 
rated with  those  rock  formations,  whose 
structure  has  only  lately  been  explained 
by  the  joint  labours  of  geologists  and 
zoologists.  The  kinds  of  these  animals, 
the  relations  they  bear  to  one  another 
and  to  the  larger  animals  to  whose  food 
they  contribute,  the  depths  they  inhabit, 
their  changes  of  form  at  different  stages 
of  their  lives,  and  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution with  reference  to  currents,  are 
all  subjects  of  which  very  little  is  known. 
With  regard  to  the  larger  animals  of  the 
Arctic  zones,  a  knowledge  of  their  habits, 
and  anatomical  and  physiological  investi- 
gations will  be  most  valuable.  Interest- 
ing questions  will  also  be  solved  by  the 
examination  of  the  unknown  area,  with 
regard  to  the  migration  of  birds.  For 
example.  Professor  Newton  has  drawn 
attention  to  one  class  of  birds,  the  knots 
{Tringa  Camitits)  which  come  south  in 
vast  flocks  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
and  go  north  in  the  following  spring. 
But  they  do  not  stop  in  any  known  part 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  but  fly  still  further 
north  ;  and  the  place  of  their  nidification 
is  still  unknown. 

It  is  certain,  also,  that  tribes  of  men 
have  wandered  into  the  unknown  area,  for 
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traces  of  them  have  been  found  every- 
where along  its  verge.  They  may  have 
perished  or  they  may  survive  in  the  far 
north,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  hav- 
ing entered  the  unexplored  region  from 
more  -han  one  point.  The  condition  of 
such  isolated  tribes,  deprived  of  the  use 
of  wood  or  metals,  and  dependent  entire- 
ly upon  bone  and  stone  for  the  construc- 
tion of  all  implements  and  utensils,  is  a 
subject  of  study  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  mankind  in  the  Stone  age  of 
the  world  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the 
former,  as  reported  by  explorers,  with  the 
latter,  as  deduced  from  the  contents  of 
caves  and  tumuli,  will  be  useful. 

This  very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the 
results  of  Arctic  discovery  proves  that 
its  objects  are  of  sufficient  value  and  im- 
portance to  justify  the  despatch  of  an  ex- 
pedition. These  objects  are  more  defi- 
nite now  than  they  ever  were  before,  be- 
cause the  advance  of  knowledge  enables 
men  of  science  to  point  out,  with  more 
exactness  and  precision,  the  observations 
and  researches  which  will  be  of  the  great- 
est scientific  as  well  as  practical  utility. 
On  former  occasions  it  could  always  be 
said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  no  un- 
known area  of  the  world's  surface  could 
be  entered  by  intelligent  observers  with- 
out an  important  addition  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  This  argument  must 
also  be  used  now,  and  it  is  unanswerable. 
But  besides  these  general  grounds  for 
Arctic  research,  specific  investigations  of 
vast  interest  can  be  pointed  out,  such  as 
the  advance  of  knowledge  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  has  shown  to  be 
needed.  There  are  investigations  within 
the  unknown  Polar  area  which  must  be 
made,  and  without  which  human  knowl- 
edge in  the  departments  of  geography, 
hydrography,  physics,  meteorology,  geol- 
ogy, botany,  zoology,  and  ethnology,  will 
be  incomplete.  These  can  be  specifically 
enumerated  and  pointed  out,  over  and 
above  the  numerous  discoveries  that  can- 
not be  anticipated. 

Thus  the  reasons  for  the  resumption  of 
Arctic  research  are  clear  and  important. 
Tiie  only  argument  that  ignorant  writers 
have  hitherto  raised  against  this  national 
undertaking  is  that  the  dangers  of  Arctic 
navigation  are  so  great  as  to  render  an 
expedition  unjustifiable,  even  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  scientific  results,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  giving  useful 
employment  to  the  navy.  In  other  words, 
that  this  generation  of  Englishmen  is  so 
degenerate  that  work  which  was  eagerly 
sought  for  by  their  ancestors,  and  gallant- 


ly performed  in  the  days  of  Hudson,  Fro- 
bisher,  Davis,  and  Baffin,  as  in  those  of 
Parry,  Ross,  Franklin,  and  Back,  and  still 
later  in  those  of  McClintock,  CoUinson, 
McClure,  Osborn,  and  Richards,  must 
now  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  im- 
aginary perils  invented  by  timid  and  ig- 
norant alarmists  :  that  although  it  is  right 
for  fleets  of  whalers  annually  to  face  these 
dangers  to  obtain  supplies  of  oil  for  those 
jute  manufactories  which  furnish  forth 
cheap  carpets  and  sham  cocoa-nut  mat- 
ting, they  are  too  terrible  for  naval  men 
and  too  great  to  justify  their  being  in- 
curred in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

This  line  of  argument  is  as  discredit- 
able as  it  is  baseless.  In  the  first  place, 
supposing  the  dangers  of  Arctic  naviga- 
tion to  be  as  great  as  they  are  untruly 
represented  to  be,  life  lost  in  the  serious 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  is  at  least  as  worth- 
ily sacrificed  as  in  fishing  for  whales,  or 
in  any  other  human  occupations  which 
involve  similar  dangers.  But  it  can  be 
proved  that,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
experience  in  previous  expeditions,  and 
to  the  application  of  steam  and  other  ap- 
pliances, the  risks  are  much  less  now  than 
they  ever  were  at  any  previous  time, 
and  that  they  are  not  of  a  character  to 
deter  a  Government  from  despatching 
exploring  expeditions  to  face  and  over- 
come them. 

Of  all  the  seas  visited  by  men-of-war, 
the  Arctic  have  proved  the  most  healthy. 
The  precautions  necessary  for  guarding 
against  the  few  evils  which  man  encoun- 
ters in  the  far  north  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Of  the  diseases  classed  as  zymo- 
tic, which  swell  the  bills  of  mortality  in 
England,  none  are  known  ;  and  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  note  that  persons 
who  suffered  from  bronchial  affections 
every  year  in  England,  were  exempt  from 
them  whilst  serving  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
Out  of  eight  expeditions  employed  in  the 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  including 
1878  men,  the  percentage  of  deaths  was 
only  1.7  per  cent.  The  risk  by  climate 
and  disease  which  is,  therefore,  run  in  a 
voyage  to  the  Arctic  seas  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  incurs  while  serving  on  any  other 
naval  station.  As  regards  those  catastro- 
phes which  involve  the  loss  of  all  hands, 
one  has  occurred  in  the  Arctic  regions 
to  a  Government  expedition  during  the 
last  century,  and  that  was  caused  by  the 
absence  of  precautions  which  always  can 
and  will  be  provided  in  future.  During 
the  same  period  dozens  of  such  catastro- 
phes have  occurred  on  every  other  naval 
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station,  over  and  above  those  caused  by   exploring  steamer  would  winter,  travel 
the    operations    of    war.      Facts,    which  :  ling  parties  would  radiate  in  all  practica 


cannot  be  gainsayed,  prove  that  Arc- 
tic expeditions  do  not  incur  undue 
risks. 

In  order  to  secure  the  great  objects  of 


ble  directions  over  the  unknown  area. 
The  North  Pole  will  be  reached,  the 
northern  coast  of  Greenland  will  be  ex- 
plored,   and    the    desired    results   of    an 


Polar  research    it   is  now  the  unanimous    Arctic  expedition  will  be  secured. 


opinion  of  Arctic  authorities  that  two 
well-fortified  steamers  should  proceed  up 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  as  far  to  the  north  as 
possible  up  Smith  Sound,  whence  travel- 
ling parties  would  explore  the  unknown 
area.  As  regards  the  passage  through  the 
ice  of  Baffin's  Bay  to  Smith  Sound,  thirty- 
six  out  of  thirty-eight  discovery  ships  that 
have  taken  that  route  since  1818  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  obstructions, 
and  the  failure  of  the  other  two  was  solely 
due  to  their  having  sailed  too  late  in  the 
season.  Baffin's  Bay  is  now  annually 
navigated  by  ten  or  a  dozen  whalers,  and, 
since  the  introduction  of  steam  no  casual- 
ties have  occurred.  So  much  for  the  voy- 
age to  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound. 
Here  one  of  the  steamers  would  remain 
as  a  depot  vessel,  while  the  other  pressed 
onwards  to  the  north  ;  and  thus  all  pos- 
sibility of  any  calamity,  in  the  improbable 
event  of  an  accident  to  the  advanced  ves- 
sel, would  be  obviated.  The  navigation 
of  Smith  Sound  is  now  known  to  be  fea- 
sible. In  1852  Captain  Inglefield  reached 
the  entrance  and  saw  an  open  sea,  appar- 
ently unencumbered  with  ice,  stretching 
through  seven  points  of  the  compass. 
Dr.  Hayes,  in  i860,  was  not  stopped  by 
ice,  but  by  a  gale  of  wind.  English  whal- 
ers have  since  been  to  the  entrance  of 
Smith  Sound,  and  have  seen  an  open  nav- 
igable sea  extending  to  the  horizon.  In 
1871  Captain  Hall,  in  the  "Polaris," 
sailed  up  the  long  strait  or  channel,  to 
the  entrance  of  which  alone  the  name  of 
Smith  Sound  is  now  given,  and  reached 
a  latitude  of  82*^  i6m.  N.  without  meeting 
any  obstruction,  where  there  was  still  a 
water  horizon  to  the  north-east.  The 
"Polaris"  is  a  river  steamer  of  small 
power,  and  ill-adapted  for  ice  navigation. 
If  she  could  make  such  a  voyage  with- 
out difficulty,  it  may  be  fairly  anticipated 
that  a  properly  equipped  English  expedi- 
tion, under  equally  favourable  circum- 
stances, would  do  more.  Moreover  the 
"  Polaris "  was  safely  drifted  out  again 
into  Baffin's  Bay,  from  a  high  northern 
position  in  the  strait.  This  proves  that 
the  ascertained  current  keeps  the  ice  in 
motion,  and  carries  it  south,   thus  pre 


It  is  in  the  art  of  Arctic  sledge-travel- 
ling that  modern  explorers  excel  their 
predecessors.  This  art  may  be  said  to 
have  been  brought  to  perfection  by  Sir 
Leopold  McChntock.  With  the  old 
voyagers  it  was  barely  in  its  infancy. 
The  discoverers  of  a  ship  in  the  Arctic 
regions  are  confined  to  a  dotted  line  of 
coast  on  the  chart,  and  to  a  landing  here 
and  there  at  long  intervals.  But  the 
sledge  traveller  lays  down  the  outline  of 
the  land  correctly,  investigates  its  geol- 
ogy, flora,  fauna,  and  ethnology,  and 
observes  everything  that  is  worthy  of 
record.  The  two  methods  will  not  bear 
comparison  for  a  moment.  The  distance 
from  a  winter  harbour  in  83''  N.  to  the 
North  Pole  would  be  420  miles,  or  there 
and  back  840  miles.  This  is  a  distance 
which  has  often  been  exceeded  by  Arctic 
sledge  parties  belonging  to  the  expedi- 
tions in  the  search  of  Franklin.  A 
sledge  party  led  by  McClintock  walked 
1210  miles  in  105  days,  and  Mecham 
went  over  1157  miles. 

It  is,  however,  essential  that  any  effi- 
cient Arctic  expedition  should  be  fitted 
out  by  the  Government  and  officered  by 
naval  men.  A  private  expedition  may 
go  up  without  much  risk  on  a  summer 
cruise,  but  such  enterprises  are  of  little 
use.  A  winter  is  necessary  for  a  length- 
ened and  valuable  series  of  observations, 
and  for  the  examination  of  an  unknown 
land  by  sledge  parties.  In  the  case  of 
large  bodies  of  men  passing  through  an 
Arctic  winter,  naval  discipline  and  naval 
esprit  de  corps  are  absolutely  necessary. 
English  Arctic  authorities  have  always 
been  convinced  of  this  ;  and  the  story  of 
Captain  Hall's  voyage  in  the  "  Polaris " 
has  confirmed  the  authorities  in  the 
United  States  in  the  same  opinion. 
After  closely  and  carefully  investigating 
that  story,  Mr.  Robeson,  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  emphati- 
cally recorded  his  opinion  "  that  there  is 
little  of  either  success  or  safety  in  any 
trying,  dangerous,  and  distant  expedition, 
which  is  not  organized,  prosecuted,  and 
controlled  under  the  sanctions  of  military 
discipline."     But  it  has  been  shown  that 


venting  any  prolonged  interruption  of  j  there  is  no  undue  risk  or  danger  to  a 
the  navigation.  From  her  advanced  ''  carefully  prepared  naval  Arctic  expedi- 
position,  "in   83°  or   84^   N.,   where   the   tion,  and   that   the   scientific   results   of 


NINA,   THE    WITCH 
are   numerous   and 


such   an    enterprise 
important. 

There  consequently  only  remains  the 
question   of  expense.      It   is   of  course 
difficult  to  draw  an  exact  line  between 
work   that   ought,  and  work   that   ought 
not,  to  be  executed  at  the  public  expense. 
But   it    is    very   certain    that,    on    many 
grounds,     the    cost    of    great    maritime 
discoveries  comes  within  the  line.     They 
do  so,  first,  on  the  ground  of  invariable 
precedent,  and  because  they  can  only  be 
efficiently  achieved  with  the  aid  of  naval 
discipline,  and  consequently  under  Gov- 
ernment    auspices.      They     also     come 
within   the  line  because  while  there  are 
frequently  differences  of  opinion  respect- 
ing   other    items     of     expenditure,    the 
people  of  England  have  invariably  and 
cordially   approved    of    the   despatch    of 
voyages    of    discovery.      Moreover    the 
cost  is  insignificant  in  amount,  and  am- 
ply  repaid   by   the    results.      The    total 
naval  expenditure  per  ton  of  British  ship- 
ping is  £i  IS.  iid.,  and  the  proportion  of 
this  expenditure  on  surveying  and  scien- 
tific investigation    is    2d.,  and  this   at  a 
period  of  profound  peace.     By  making  it 
4d.,  the  cost  of  an  Arctic  expedition  will 
be  covered  twice  over.     When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this    trifling  cost  will  give 
additional  employment  of  a  most  useful 
kind  to  the  navy,   will  promote  objects 
which  have  always  been  popular  in  Eng- 
land, and  will  add  largely  to  the  sum  of 
human    knowledge,    it    seems   incredible 
that  any  considerations  should  be  strong 
enough  to  withhold  the  necessary  grant. 
Mr.   Gladstone,  who   is   now  the   Prime 
Minister  of  England,  was  also  a  member 
of   the    ministry   which    despatched    the 
last    Arctic    scientific    expedition.      The 
reasons  which  influenced    that  ministry, 
in   its    enlightened   policy   in    1845,  i^ow 
have  tenfold  force  ;  because  subsequent 
experience  and  improved  appliances  have 
reduced  the  risk  ;  while  increased  knowl- 
edge   in    every   branch    of    science    has 
given  precision  to  the  directions  which 
investigation  should   take.     The  leading 
scientific  societies  are  preparing  to  make 
another  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  a  resumption  of  that 
truly  national  and  most  useful  work,  the 
exploration  of  the  unknown  region  around 
the  North  Pole  ;  and  the  subject  is  sure 
to  receive  careful  and  mature  considera- 
tion. 
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BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

There  was  formerly  but  one  bridge 
for  the  river  of  Manneville  ;  a  little  primi- 
tive bridge  consisting  of  three  broad,  un- 
even slabs  of  stone,  resting  on  two  rough, 
unhewn  low  pillars.  It  was  a  tottering, 
unsafe  thing,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
parapet ;  but  it  led  to  the  Passee,  and  the 
Passee  or  passage  —  as  its  name  implies 
--is  a  shady  path  that  goes  on  by  the 
river-side  till  it  brings  you  within  view 
of  the  island  behind  Maitre  Salomon's 
mill.  That  island  is  a  long,  low  strip  of 
land,  all  trees,  all  grass,  all  verdure,  and 
gloomy  freshness.  It  divides  the  little 
river  for  a  while,  then  ends  as  it  began  — 
in  cool,  green  banks,  lying  so  deep  in 
shadow  that  only  at  noonday  a  bright 
sunbeam  can  steal  in  among  the  tall 
rushes  and  trailing  weeds. 

It  is  a  lovely  spot ;  yet  it  long  bore  a 
bad  name  in  Manneville,  and  the  solitary 
thatched  cottage  that  lies  half  buried 
among  the  trees  remained  without  a 
tenant  for  many  years  after  Pere  Jean 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  one  morn- 
ing. Pere  Jean  was  supposed  to  have 
left  heaps  of  buried  treasure,  and  as 
he  had  neither  kith  nor  kin  in  Manne- 
ville, every  one  in  the  village  felt  a  sort 
of  right  to  his  inheritance,  and  every  one, 
after  a  fashion,  tried  to  get  hold  of  it. 
Treasure-seekers  long  haunted  the  island 
stealthily,  though  the  landlord,  Maitre 
Thomas  Mechin,  sternly  forbade  such  in- 
trusion on  his  demesnes  ;  but  of  their 
own  accord  they  gave  up  the  fruitless 
search,  warned  off,  it  was  said,  by  the 
ghost  of  Pere  Jean  himself,  whose  little, 
sad  old  face  they  saw  flitting  behind  the 
trees.  And  so,  guarded  by  the  dead,  the 
island  was  left  to  its  verdure  and  solitude, 
and  every  year  the  trees  cast  a  deeper 
and  a  broader  shadow  over  the  thatched 
cottage  that  mouldered  away  to  decay, 
still  untenanted,  whilst  birds  made  their 
nests  undisturbed  under  its  low  eaves, 
and  sang  very  sweetly  to  one  another  in 
the  cool,  early  mornings  of  the  cool 
Norman  summer. 

Much  amazed  was  Manneville  to  learn 
one  afternoon  that  a  strange  woman  and 
her  child  had  moved  into  the  cottage  that 
morning.  Maitre  Thomas  Mdchin,  smok- 
ing on  the  door-step  of  his  own  strong 
stone  house  by  the  bridge,  chuckled  to 
see  the  idlers  of  the  village  go  by  on  their 
way  to  the  island  ;  but  he  frowned  as  he 
heard  the  comments  they  made  on  their 
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return.  Laure,  his  neighbour,  was  es- 
pecially bitter.  That  strange  woman 
had  such  black  eyes  and  large  earrings  ; 
and  then  she  carried  her  pitcher  on  her 
bead  instead  of  carrying  it  in  her  hand 
like  a  Christian  ;  and  then  the  child  was 
more  like  a  monkey. 

"  That  woman  is  my  tenant,"  inter- 
rupted Maitre  Thomas,  eyeing  Laure  ask- 
ance. 

"  And  her  child  is  a  monkey,"  persist- 
ed Laure. 

"  Thomas,  go  in,"  said  Maitre  Thomas 
to  his  son,  who  had  just  come  in  from 
school,  and  stood  listening  to  all  this 
with  greedy  ears. 

Thomas,  junior  —  a  slim,  wiry  lad,  with 
keen  grey  eyes,  and  a  shrewd  young  face 
—  went  in  as  he  was  told;  but  he  also 
went  out  by  a  back  door,  and,  taking  a 
round,  he  made  his  way  to  the  river. 
When  he  came  in  front  of  the  island,  he 
found  a  youthful  crowd  gaping  at  the 
plank  that  had  been  thrown  across  the 
stream  as  a  bridge,  but  not  venturing 
upon  it  yet.  Thomas  pushed  his  way 
among  the  boys  and  girls,  strode  the 
plank  with  the  step  of  a  master,  and  en- 
tered the  island  whistling.  In  a  moment 
the  others  were  at  his  heels,  and  scam- 
pered about  the  green  wilderness,  laugh- 
ing and  shouting  rudely  till  they  came  to 
the  cottage.  The  low,  damp  tenement 
had  not  yet  lost  its  look  of  abandonment 
and  neglect,  and  neither  in  the  garden, 
overrun  with  weeds  and  nettles,  nor  any- 
where outside  the  house,  could  Thomas 
see  the  sallow  woman  who  wore  such 
strange  earrings  and  carried  her  pitcher 
in  so  unchristian  a  fashion  ;  but  in  her 
stead  he  saw  the  child.  It  sat  on  the 
threshold  of  the  open  door,  with  the 
gloom  of  the  low,  ill-lit  room  behind  its 
little  weird  figure.  It  was  a  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed  child,  with  a  small,  sallow  face, 
by  far  too  expressive  of  thought  and  suf- 
fering for  its  five  or  six  years  of  life.  It 
wore  a  shabby  black  frock,  edged  with 
scarlet,  that  had  seen  better  days,  and 
when  Thomas  and  the  other  children 
came  up,  it  was  eating  some  thin  looking 
soup  from  a  wooden  porringer. 

"  It's  a  girl,"  said  Thomas  deliberately. 

The  child  left  off  eating,  and  stared  at 
him  with  a  frown  on  her  Httle  dark  brow. 

"  And  it  is  a  witch,"  continued  Thom- 
as, sententiously. 

"  A  witch  !  a  witch  !  "  cried  all  the 
boys  and  girls  behind  him.  "  A  witch  ! 
a  witch  !  " 

The  child  rose  in  angry  fear,  and,  rush- 
ing into  the  cottage,  slammed  the  door 


violently  behind  her.  But  the  cry,  "A 
witch  !  a  witch  !  "  continued  loud  and 
shrill,  till  the  cottage  window  opened  soft- 
ly, and  a  little  brown  hand  flung  out  a  big 
potato  at  the  besiegers,  A  cry  of  pain 
declared  that  this  missile  had  done  its 
work.  Another  potato  quickly  followed, 
then  another,  and  another  again  ;  in 
short,  there  was  a  perfect  shower  of  po- 
tatoes that  did  considerable  execution. 

"  It  is  a  witch  !  "  said  Thomas,  retreat- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  men  in  some  dis- 
may. 

"  Let  us  fling  them  back  to  her,"  sug- 
gested a  bold  spirit ;  but  before  Thomas 
could  protest  against  a  course  that  must 
have  imperilled  the  window-panes  of  his 
father's  cottage,  a  tall,  dark  woman 
strode  in  amongst  them  all,  pushed 
Thomas  aside,  gave  his  right  hand  neigh- 
bour a  cuff,  and  his  left  hand  neighbour 
another,  drove  the  children  before  her 
like  a  flock  of  chickens,  picked  up  the 
potatoes,  entered  the  cottage,  and  bolted 
the  door.  There  was  no  need  to  tell 
Thomas  and  his  companions,  as  they 
recrossed  the  water  in  some  haste  an^ 
confusion,  pushing  each  other,  there  was 
no  need,  we  say,  to  tell  them  what  took 
place  when  the  stranger  woman  entered 
the  cottage.  The  loud  screams  of  the 
child  declared  it  but  too  well. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  called  her  a  witch," 
thought  Thomas,  walking  faster  not  to 
hear  the  little  victim's  cries.  And  very 
sincerely  did  he  wish  it  when  he  went 
home  an  hour  later. 

"You  have  called  the  strange  child 
'witch,'  "  said  Maitre  Thomas  M^chin  in 
cold  anger.  "  Her  name  is  Philippina, 
but  lest  you  should  forget  it,  come  up- 
stairs with  me." 

Maitre  Thomas  Mdchin's  method  for 
strengthening  his  son's  memory  was  of 
the  Spartan  kind,  and  so  far  efficacious 
that  the  lad  never  called  Philippina  witch 
again  ;  but  the  name  clung  to  her  for  all 
that.  Her  mother  called  her  Nina,  and 
all  Manneville,  young  and  old,  Maitre 
Thomas  and  his  son  excepted,  called  her 
Nina  the  witch. 

Maitre  Thomas  Mdchin  had  quarrelled 
with  his  only  sister  when  she  married 
Lambert  the  tailor  of  Fontaine,  with 
whom  he  had  disagreed  once  about  the 
cloth  of  a  waistcoat.  The  quarrel  was 
made  up  when  the  tailor  died,  and  Ma- 
dame Lambert  then  came  with  her  only 
child,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  to  pay  her  brother 
a  long  visit.  Seraphine  —  high-flown 
names  abound  in  Normandy — was  a 
round,  rosy,  and  blue-eyed  girl.     She  got 
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on  very  well  with  Thomas,  who  was  just 
then  turned  eighteen.  No  more  passed 
between  them,  but  all  Manneville  soon 
knew  that  if  the  cousins  went  about  so 
much  together,  it  was  because  they  were 
to  marry ;  and  somehow  or  other,  and 
though  they  never  exchanged  a  word  on 
the  subject,  the  young  cousins  knew  it 
too,  and  liked  it,  Thomas  especially  ;  and 
liking  it,  he  naturally  stuck  rather  close 
to  his  pretty  cousin.  So,  on  a  rainy  day, 
when  Seraph ine  sat  alone  knitting  by 
Maitre  Thomas  Mechin's  open  parlour 
window,  Thomas,  though  he  had  plenty 
to  do  about  the  house,  no  sooner  found 
out  where  she  was,  than  he  went  in  to 
keep  her  company.  He  did  not  say 
much  ;  Thomas  was  no  great  talker,  but 
he  stood  behind  her  chair  whistling  soft- 
ly to  himself,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets. Seraphine  was  too  good  a  knitter 
to  look  at  her  work  ;  she  accordingly 
gazed  out  of  the  window.  The  gloomy 
trees  of  the  passde  rose  against  a  grey, 
cloudy  sky ;  the  stones  .,^of  the  little 
bridge  shone  with  wet ;  the  heavy  rain 
drops  fell  in  the  river  and  made  white, 
eddying  pools  there  :  and  a  flock  of  ducks 
flapped  their  wings  as  they  went  sailing 
by.  Seraphine  thought  the  prospect  a 
dull  one,  and  somewhat  pettishly  she 
supposed,  "That  no  one  ever  crossed 
that  bridge." 

Even  as  she  spoke  the  solitary  figure 
of  a  girl  came  out  of  the  gloom  of  the 
passee  and  paused  for  a  moment  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  to  steady  the  pitch- 
er she  carried  on  her  head.  Seraphine, 
who  had  never  seen  a  pitcher  so  carried 
before,  stared  at  her  amazed.  She 
only  saw  a  slender  girl  of  thirteen  or  so, 
with  a  slim,  straight  figure,  dark  hair, 
and  darker  eyes,  and  a  pale,  serious  face. 
As  she  walked  on  towards  the  house, 
Thomas  bent  forward,  and  looking  at  her 
over  his  cousin's  shoulder,  said  half 
pleasantly,  half  banteringly  : 
"  Good  day  to  you,  Nina." 
Nina's  only  reply  to  this  greeting  was 
a  flashing  look  of  her  dark  eyes,  and  she 
went  on  in  scornful  silence.  Thomas 
looked  after  her  till  she  vanished  behind 
the  house  ;  then  he  whistled  again. 

"  Why,  who  is  that  girl  ?  "  asked  Sdra- 
phine,  putting  down  her  knitting,  "and 
how  she  carries  her  pitcher,  and  what  a 
look  she  gave  you  !  " 

Thomas  carelessly  answered  that  it 
was  only  Nina,  and  that  she  always  car- 
ried her  pitcher  so.  They  were  southerns 
and  that  was  their  way. 

"  But  what  a  look  she  g^ave  you  !  " 


"  Oh  !  that  was  her  way  too,"  answered 
Thomas,  as  he  bade  Seraphine  look  at  a 
white  duck.  But  Seraphine  wanted  to 
talk  about  the  dark  girl,  and  not  about 
the  white  duck.  Thomas,  however,  was 
reticent.  Nina's  mother  went  about  the 
country  selling  tapes  and  laces,  he  said, 
and  Nina  stayed  at  home  and  wove,  and 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  best  weavers 
in  Manneville,  and  never  spoke  to  any  one, 
and  that  was  all. 

But  it  was  not  all,  for  presently  the 
dark  and  slender  figure  of  Nina  appeared 
again  on  the  bridge,  with  her  pitcher  on 
her  head.  She  gave  the  window  a  scorn- 
ful look  of  her  dark  eyes  as  she  went  by, 
then  dropped  her  eyelids,  and  soon  disap- 
peared in  the  gloom  of  the  passee.  Sera- 
phine put  down  her  knitting  and  looked 
up  in  her  cousin's  face. 

"  Why,  that  girl  hates  you  !  "  she  said. 

"  Let  her  !  "  laughed  Thomas,  and  not 
caring  to  say  more,  he  left  the  room. 

But  the  very  next  day,  when  he  took 
his  cousin  to  the  little  wood  that  lies 
midway  between  Manneville  and  Fon- 
taine, they  came  upon  Nina  again.  There 
is  a  part  of  the  wood  where  the  trees  are 
old,  and  throw  a  deep,  black  shadow  on 
the  ground  around  them.  There,  too,  the 
brushwood  grows  high  and  tangled,  and 
the  spot  has  a  wild,  lone  look,  from  which 
Seraphine  was  shrinking  back  with  some- 
thing like  fear  when  she  suddenly  saw  Nina 
lying  half  coiled  on  a  little  fagot  of  sticks, 
and  fast  asleep.  She  rested  on  that  hard 
pillow  with  the  fearless  abandonment  of 
childhood.  Her  arms  were  outstretched  ; 
her  head  was  thrown  back  ;  her  breath 
came  evenly  through  her  parted  lips  ;  but 
Nina  had  been  crying  herself  to  sleep, 
for  her  large  dark  eye-lashes  were  wet, 
and  the  tears  on  her  round  cheeks  were 
not  yet  dry. 

"  Get  up,  Nina  ;  you  must  not  sleep 
here,"  said  Thomas,  bending  over  her. 

Nina  opened  her  eyes,  gave  the  pair  a 
grave  look,  then  closed  her  eyes  again. 
Thomas  laughed  as  he  turned  away  with 
his  cousin.  That  was  another  of  Nina's 
ways,  to  fall  asleep  in  the  most  unlikely 
places,  he  said.  He  had  often  seen  her 
lying  so  close  to  the  river  it  was  a  wonder 
she  was  not  drowned ;  but  she  was  an 
odd  girl,  and  her  mother  ill-used  her. 

"  She  is  a  witch,"  severely  said  Sera- 
phine, who  had  derived  her  information 
from  Laure  that  very  morning. 

"  There  are  no  witches,"  sharply  re- 
plied Thomas. 

"  No  witches  !  why  our  charmer  in 
Fontaine  finds  them  out  and  —  " 
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"  Your  charmer  is  a  rogue." 

"  And  I  say  that  girl  is  a  witch,  and 
Laure  says  she  never  goes  to  mass,  never 
says  her  prayers." 

'"  And  I  sa'y  that  Laure  is  the  witch,  and 
wants  your  charmer,  Seraphine." 

Whereupon  Sdraphine  lost  her  temper, 
and  the  cousins  had  their  first  quarrel. 
They  were  both  sulky  at  supper  that 
evening,  and  Maitre  Thomas,  eyeing 
them  keenly,  asked  what  ailed  them.  Be- 
fore either  could  reply,  the  kitchen  door 
opened,  and  Laure  burst  in,  like  a  Greek 
chorus,  to  supply  the  needful  informa- 
tion. 

"  Never  in  all  Manneville  was  there 
anything  like  it,"  she  cried,  raising  her 
hands,  and  turning  up  her  eyes  ;  "  never  ; 
a  child,  a  charmer,  and  —  a  witch." 

"  What  !  "  cried  Maitre  Thomas,  put- 
ting down  his  spoon. 

"  The  garde  champetre  was  called  in, 
and  the  Maire  had  to  put  on  his  scarf, 
and  keep  the  peace  ;  and  you  must  live 
out  of  the  way,  not  to  have  heard  the  up- 
roar it  made,"  said  Laure,  still  breathless. 
"  I  shall  not  sleep  a  wink  to  night !  A 
witch  in  Manneville  !  " 

"A  witch,"  cried  Madame  Lambert. 
*'  Why  do  you  not  send  for  our  charmer  ? 
When  poor  dear  Lambert  died  we  were 
run  over  with  mice  ;  we  got  cats  and  cats, 
but  the  mice  only  drove  them  all  away. 
So  we  knew  we  were  bewitched,  and  so 
tlie  charmer " 

"  And  what  about  the  witdi,"  inter- 
rupted Maitre  Thomas,  who  heard  un- 
usual sounds  of  loud  talking  in  the 
street. 

"  Why,  Benjamin's  boy  has  been  wasting 
away  ever  so  long,"  answered  Laure,  with 
sudden  perspicuity,  lest  Madame  Lam- 
bert should  come  in  with  the  mice  again. 
"Seeing  it  was  bewitched,  Benjamin  sent 
for  the  charmer  from  Fontaine.  He 
came  two  hours  ago  and  he  said  the  child 
was  bewitched,  and  that  the  first  person 
that  should  pass  by  the  door  without 
stopping  was  the  witch.  So  Benjamin 
and  his  wife  watched,  and  who  should 
first  pass  by  the  door,  without  stopping, 
but  Nina  !  " 

"  What  did  they  do  to  her  ? "  asked 
Thomas,  rising.  He  looked  as  cool  as 
ever,  but  his  lips  were  compressed,  and 
there  was  an  angry  sparkle  in  his  grey 
eyes. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Laure.  "  They 
had  no  time.  She  went  by  so  fast — it 
was  dusk  too  —  that  they  only  knew  her 
by  the  pitcher  she  carried  on  her  head. 
When  they  thought  to  pay  her  out,  wicked 


thing,  she  was  in  her  island,  and  as  she 
had  removed  the  plank  they  could  not 
get  at  her.  However,  they  made  a  fine 
uproar  about  it,  and  all  that  end  of 
Manneville  turned  out,  and  the  garde 
champetre  had  to  meddle,  and  it  is  not 
over  yet." 

"  Thomas,"  said  Maitre  Thomas  M^- 
chin,  to  his  son,  "go  and  see  that  they 
don't  do  some  mischief  to  the  cottage." 

Thomas  left  the  kitchen  without  a  word 
of  reply,  whilst  his  father  composedly 
went  on  with  his  soup.  Turning  his  back 
on  the  village,  the  young  man  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  walked  rapidly  through  the 
passee.  The  night,  though  moonlit,  was 
tempestuous  ;  a  strong  gale  came  from 
the  sea,  and  the  tall  trees  moaned  dismal- 
ly, as  Thomas  walked  beneath  them.  He 
met  no  one,  though  when  he  reached  the 
river-bank  that  faces  the  island,  he  saw 
that  the  grass  had  been  trodden  and  the 
bushes  broken  down.  The  plank  was 
gone,  but  Thomas  knev/  of  a  spot  near  the 
dyke  of  Maitre  Salomon's  mill  where  the 
river  is  narrow.  He  found  his  way  to 
this  through  the  underwood,  and  leaped 
across  the  stream  into  the  island.  It  was 
very  silent,  and  the  young  man  was  cau- 
tiously making  his  way  towards  the  glow- 
worm light  of  the  little  cottage,  when  he 
heard  a  low  moaning  which  seemed  to 
come  from  among  the  reeds  of  the  river. 
Softly  and  noiselessly  he  turned  back  and 
stole  through  the  rank  high  grass  till  he 
came  to  the  spot  where  the  river  widens 
into  a  lake,  and  there  he  saw  Nina.  He 
knew  the  slender  outline  of  her  figure  as 
she  stood  on  a  rock  just  above  the  water. 
The  night,  as  we  have  said,  was  tempest- 
uous, and  the  tall  trees  tossed  their  broad 
boughs  over  the  dark  surface  of  the  little 
lake.  Everything  was  gloomy  and  omi- 
nous, but  nothing,  Thomas  felt,  could  be 
more  gloomy  or  more  desolate  than  the 
mood  of  the  girl  before  him.  She  stood 
bending  forward,  as  if  that  black  world  at 
her  feet  attracted  her  strangely  ;  then  she 
drew  back  with  a  low  shuddering  moan, 
as  if  she  feared  it ;  then  she  raised  her 
hands  above  her  head,  in  what  seemed  to 
Thomas  a  passion  of  despair,  and  bent 
again.  With  a  spring  he  was  by  her  side 
and  had  seized  her  in  his  two  strong 
arms. 

"  You  shall  not  do  it,"  he  said,  but 
not  speaking  loud  ;  "  you  shall  not  do  it, 
Nina." 

Amazement  at  first  kept  her  mute  and 
still  in  his  clasp  ;  but  if  some  serpent  had 
stung  her,  she  could  not  have  snatched 
herself    more   suddenly   away  from    his 
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grasp,  or  turned  upon  him  more  fiercely 
than  she  did  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 

"  How  dare  you  !  "  she  cried,  stamping 
her  foot  and  shaking  back  her  head  in 
wrath  so  sudden  that  her  loosened  hair 
fell  round  her  shoulders.  "You  have 
made  me  a  byword,  so  that  the  very  chil- 
dren will  not  look  at  me,  so  that  my  own 
mother  has  just  hunted  me  out  of  the 
house  calling  me  '  witch,  witch  ;'  then  how 
dare  you  come  near  me  ?  " 

"  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  have  rued  it  bitter- 
ly," replied  Thomas,  sullenly  ;  "  but  now 
no  one  shall  harm  you,  whilst  I  am  by, 
Nina." 

"  Where  were  you  when  they  threw 
sK)nes  at  me  across  the  river  ?  "  asked 
Nina,  bitterly. 

"  Who  did  ?  "  angrily  asked  Thomas. 

"  And  what  is  it  to  you  ?  "  she  retorted. 
"  Do  I  want  you  to  defend  me  !  Why,  I 
have  done  you  more  harm  than  you  ever 
did  me,"  she  added,  passing  from  com- 
plaint to  revengeful  boasting. 

Thomas  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  I  have,"  cried  Nina,  stung  by  his  con- 
tempt. '*  Who  stole  into  the  school-room 
and  smashed  your  French  horn  on  the 
morning  of  the  competition  between  the 
band  of  Manneville  and  that  of  Fontaine, 
when  every  one  said,  through  your  fine 
playing,  Manneville  would  win  ?  You  had 
called  me  witch,  but  I  had  you  there," 
said  Nina,  triumphantly. 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  it  was  you  who  did 
that  !  "  remarked  Thomas  coolly.  "  It 
vexed  me  whilst  I  thought  it  was  one  of 
those  fellows  of  Fontaine,  but  what  need 
I  care  for  what  a  little  spiteful  thing  like 
you  has  done  or  can  do  !  " 

The  involuntary  scorn  of  his  tone 
seemed  to  madden  the  child. 

"  Ah  !  but  I  shall  do  more,"  she  cried 
in  her  passion.  "  You  have  called  me 
witch,  and  I  am  a  witch,  and  a  witch  you 
will  find  me.  When  you  have  a  trouble 
or  a  grief,  mind  you  thank  me  for  it." 

But  the  angry  vehemence  of  the  south- 
ern girl  was  thrown  away  on  the  cool 
Norman  youth.  He  had  not  an  atom  of 
superstition  in  his  clear,  young  brain, 
and  with  a  laugh  he  answered  :  "  You  are 
no  witch,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  ;  and 
now  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  listen 
to  me." 

Before  Nina  could  attempt  to  escape 
he  had  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  hold- 
ing her  fast,  he  resumed  composedly  :  "  I 
have  done  you  a  wrong,  but  I  will  atone 
for  it.  I  will  stand  between  you  and 
Manneville.  I  will  take  you  from  your 
mother,  who  ill-uses  you.     1  will  be  your 


friend,  Nina,  and  when  I  marry  my  cousin, 
you  shall  live  with  us,  and  let  any  one  dare 
to  call  you  witch  !  But  you  must  alter 
your  ways  ;  you  must  not  carry  your 
pitcher  in  that  outlandish  fashion,  and 
you  must  go  to  church  and  be  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  now  let  us  kiss  and  be  friends, 
Nina." 

For  Nina  had  heard  him  so  patiently 
that  Thomas  thought  he  had  prevailed 
over  this  obstinate  little  maiden ;  but 
when  he  bent  and  thought  to  kiss  her, 
Nina's  teeth,  set  in  his  cheek,  drew  from 
him  a  sharp  cry  of  pain. 

"  You  little  traitress,"  he  cried,  shaking 
her  angrily,  before  he  released  her ; 
"  thank  your  stars  that  you  are  a  girl. 
Do  you  know  that  I  could  just  throw  you 
into  that  water  and  no  one  be  the  wiser  ?  " 

"  Try  it,"  defiantly  answered  Nina,  as 
she  vanished  among  the  trees.  "  And 
now  if  I  have  my  scar  so  will  you  have 
yours.  So  I  was  to  have  been  your 
drudge  and  your  servant,  was  I  ?  " 

She  laughed  a  low  little  laugh,  that 
grew  fainter  in  the  darkness,  then  ceased. 
Thomas  remained  alone  in  the  stormy 
night,  with  the  moon  looking  down  mock- 
ingly at  him  from  the  billowy  clouds,  and 
the  trees  groaning  drearily  in  the  gale. 
He  felt  his  cheek  ;  it  was  bleeding,  but 
he  did  not  care  ;  he  even  laughed  as  he 
walked  away. 

"  She  will  not  go  and  drown  herself 
now,"  he  thought ;  "  biting  me  will  have 
done  that  much  good.  Only  what  will 
S^raphine  say  when  she  sees  the  mark 
of  the  teeth  ?  " 

Seraphine  said  nothing.  When  Thomas 
left  the  house  Madame  Lambert  had  in- 
sisted on  telling  her  story  of  the  mice  ; 
and  her  brother  had  spoken  of  the  mice, 
the  cats,  the  dead  tailor,  and  the  living 
charmer  with  such  withering  contempt 
that  Madame  Lambert  had  risen  from 
her  unfinished  supper,  and  that  moment 
departed  with  her  daughter  to  return  no 
more. 

"  So  that  little  witch,  Nin^  has  kept 
her  word,"  thought  Thomas,  sadly,  vexed 
to  have  lost  his  pretty  cousin. 

Seven  years  had  gone  by,  and  wrought 
their  changes.  Benjamin's  boy  had  re- 
covered, thus  lowering  Nina's  reputation 
as  a  witch  of  power.  She  was  as  hateful 
as  ever  in  the  eyes  of  Manneville,  but  by 
no  means  so  terrible  ;  for  a  witch  whose 
work  a  charmer  can  undo  is  no  great 
things  after  all.  She  spoke  to,  and  held 
intercourse  with  no  one,  but  remained  at 
home   and  sat  at  her  loom   all  the  day^ 
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whilst  her  mother  went  about  selling  her 
wares.  Thomas  was  now  a  man  of  twen- 
ty-five. He  looked  nearly  thirty,  he  was 
so  staid.  He  was  not  handsome,  but  he 
was  strong  and  well-built,  and  sense  and 
will  were  written  in  his  face.  His  grey 
eyes  seemed  to  look  through  you,  they 
were  so  shrewd,  but  they  could  be  kind 
as  well  as  keen,  when  it  so  pleased  their 
owner.  He  had  never  spoken  once  to 
Nina  since  she  had  bitten  him,  nor  once 
seen  his  cousin,  for  the  quarrel  between 
his  aunt  and  father  still  held  on.  And  so 
the  seven  years  had  gone  by  when  Maitre 
Thomas  Mechin  and  Nina's  mother  both 
fell  ill  at  the  same  time,  and  to  both, 
though  neither  knew  it,  illness  was  to 
end  in  death. 

Maitre  Thomas,  however,  had  his  mis- 
givings, for  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  asking 
her  to  come  and  see  him,  and  handing 
the  letter  to  his  son,  he  said  one  evening, 

"You  will  marry  Seraphine,  will  you 
not,  my  boy  ?  You  always  liked  her,  and 
you  know  I  wish  it." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Thomas,  after 
a  pause.     "  I  will." 

"And  if  Nina's  mother  does  not  pay 
her  rent  by  next  Monday,  mind  you  give 
her  notice  to  quit.  I  will  wait  no  longer 
for  my  money,"  querulously  added  Maitre 
Thomas,  whose  heart  still  clung  to  the 
goods  of  the  world  he  was  leaving.  "  And 
bid  Benjamin's  boy  take  the  letter  at 
once  ;  and  go  down,  and  stay  below,  and 
have  an  eye  to  Jeanne's  doings,  my  lad." 

Thomas  so  far  obeyed,  that  he  went 
down  immediately  to  the  kitchen,  and, 
putting  the  letter  in  the  hand  of  Benja- 
min's boy,  he  bade  him  go  off  at  once 
with  it  to  Fontaine,  but  instead  of  re- 
maining to  watch  Jeanne,  the  servant's 
doings  —  his  father  had  long  been  a 
widower  —  the  young  man  went  and 
smoked  his  pipe,  a  sorrowful  one,  at  the 
parlour  window.  It  was  wide  open. 
Thomas,  as  he  leaned  against  it,  saw  the 
bridge,  and  that  part  of  the  river  which 
widens  th«re  into  a  sort  of  pond,  and 
where  the  water  is  so  soft  and  clear  that 
all  the  women  of  that  end  of  Manneville 
came  to  it  to  wash  their  linen.  Half  a 
dozen  were  so  engaged  now :  amongst 
them  was  Laure,  who'held  forth  as  usual. 
And  apart  from  all  the  rest,  excluded  by 
her  pride  as  well  as  by  her  name  for 
witchcraft,  was  Nina.  'She  might  have 
found  a  spot  nearer  home  to  wash  in, 
but  Nina  had  a  defiant  spirit,  and  she 
chose  to  brave  her  foes.  The  sun  was 
nearly  setting.  The  sky  was  one  sheet 
of  flame,  the  trees  of  the   passde  looked 


almost  black  as  they  rose  against  ft,  the 
uneven  stones  of  the  little  bridge  seemed 
on  fire,  they  were  so  red,  and  the  water 
of  the  little  river  carried  liquid  gold  in 
every  one  of  its  ripples  ;  but  nowhere 
did  the  sunset  light  with  a  richer  radi- 
ance than  on  Nina's  dark  head,  and 
charming  face.  For  Nina  was  beautiful: 
her  enemies  confessed  it,  and  indeed, 
laid  it  all  to  magic  art.  Nina  had  philtres 
and  washes,  they  said,  which  gave  her 
dark  eyes  their  splendour,  and  to  her 
cheeks  their  bloom,  pure  as  that  of  the 
wild  rose.  The  spot  where  she  knelt 
washing  away  was  so  nigh  the  window 
that  Thomas  could  have  counted  the 
sprigs  of  the  pattern  on  the  cotton  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  her  neck,  had  he  so 
pleased.  As  to  that,  he  might  be  count- 
ing them,  so  fixed  and  sullen  was  the 
gaze  he  fastened  on  the  kneeling  girl,  and 
all  the  while,  Laure,  as  we  have  said,  held 
forth,  and  Thomas  heard  every  word  she 
uttered,  her  voice  was  so  loud  and  shrill. 
Laure  was  talking  about  Pere  Jean's 
buried  treasures.  Twice,  declared  Laure, 
the  miser's  hoards  had  been  found,  and 
twice  the  lucky  finders  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  old  earth-stained  silver  five-franc 
pieces,  which  they  spent  in  the  shops  of 
Manneville,  so  that,  "  there  goes  one  of 
P^re  Jean's  pieces,"  had  become  a  by- 
word. "  But  there  is  a  third  treasure  left," 
pursued  Laure,  whilst  the  listeners  all 
heard  her  with  greedy  ears,  "  a  potful  of 
silver  buried  under  three  stones"  — 
Laure's  information  was  both  accurate  and 
minute  —  "  one  black,  one  grey,  and  one 
white  ;  but  one  should  be  a  witch  to  find 
the  spot,  and,  thank  heaven,  /  am  no 
witch." 

The  other  women  laughed  ;  Nina  sud- 
denly raised  her  head,  and  doing  so,  met 
the  gaze  of  Thomas  bent  full  upon  her. 
They  exchanged  one  rapid  look,  then 
each  glanced  another  way.  Thomas  left 
the  window,  and  Nina,  whose  task  was 
done,  rose,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  went 
home  along  the  passee. 

Nina  would  have  scorned  to  bite 
Thomas  now,  but  she  hated  him  still,  and 
though  she  was  not  sordid,  she  was 
revengeful.  Suddenly  she  paused  ia  the 
path,  as  there  flashed  across  her  mind 
the  recollections  of  a  wild  hidden  nook 
on  the  island,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  the  very  spot  where  she  had  bitten 
Thomas  seven  years  before.  And  on 
that  spot  there  were  three  stones,  and 
surely  one  was  black,  and  one  was  grey, 
and  one  was  white.  What  if  Pere  Jean's 
treasure     were     there  ?       Nina's     heart 
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leaped  wildly  at  the  thought.  Her 
mother  had  never  trusted  her,  and  had 
now  been  speechless  for  many  days, 
Nina  knew  that  she  had  money  some- 
where ;  but  she  knew  no  more,  and  had 
been  put  to  sore  straits  thereby.  Her 
debt  to  the  Mdchins  exasperated  her. 
To  tiTid  money  on  their  land,  and  pay 
them  with  it,  would  be  the  thing  after 
Nina's  own  heart.  She  could  not  resist 
the  temptation,  as  she  crossed  over  into 
the  island,  of  going  to  look  at  the  three 
stones  before  she  entered  the  cottage. 
The  blue  mists  of  evening  were  already 
stealing  through  the  trees  ;  and  soft  and 
noiseless  as  they,  Nina,  having  set  down 
her  burden,  glided  on  till  she  reached 
the  spot.  Cautiously  she  parted  the 
tangled  brushwood  with  either  hand,  then 
started  back  on  finding  herself  face  to 
face  with  Thomas,  who  had  entered  the 
island  at  the  narrow  part  of  the  river, 
nigh  Maitre  Salomon's  mill. 

For  a  moment  each  stood  still  looking 
at  the  other.  They  had  not  exchanged 
one  word,  good  or  bad,  for  seven  years  ; 
since  they  had  parted  on  that  very  spot. 
At  length  Thomas,  as  if  he  had  come  on 
that  errand  and  none  other,  said  :  — 

"  Tell  your  mother  that  my  father  wants 
his  money  before  next  Monday,  Nina." 

Having  said  this  much,  he  walked 
away  without  waiting  for  her  reply. 
Nina  too  walked  away,  shivering  from 
head  to  foot.  That  message  from  his 
father  was  a  threat,  and  she  must  submit 
to  the  insult.  Oh  !  to  give  these  M^chins 
their  money  and  to  find  Pere  Jean's  treas- 
ure !  She  revelled  as  only  the  poor  can 
in  the  thought.  What  if  she  found  all 
that  gold  and  silver  !  But  what  if  Thomas 
was  after  it  too,  and -had  come  to  identify 
the  spot  !  Should  she  let  him  be  before- 
hand with  her  ?  Nina  clenched  her  little 
hands.  Never,  if  she  could  help  it, 
should  he,  her  enemy,  her  wronger,  en- 
joy that  mone}^  Ten  times  rather  would 
she  take  and  throw  it  into  the  river  than 
let  him  have  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  night, 
and  her  mother  was  asleep,  she  would 
steal  out  again  and  look  for  the  treasure. 

It  was  getting  very  dark,  and  Nina 
almost  hoped,  as  she  entered  the  cottage, 
to  find  her  mother  in  that  torpid  slumber 
which  every  day  became  deeper  ;  but  she 
had  scarcely  opened  the  door,  when  even 
in  the  twilight  she  could  see  the  sick 
woman's  pale  face  and  glittering  eyes. 
She  smoothed  her  pillow,  and  gave  her  a 
drink,  but  her  mother  remained  restless 
and  wakeful.  Twice  Nina  tried  to  escape, 
and  twice  those  watciiful  eyes  that  never  j 
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lost  sight  of  her  kept  her  back  ;  and  it 
was  night  now,  dark  night ;  and  at  this 
time  Thomas  might  be  digging  up  the 
treasure  that  lay  hidden  under  the  three 
stones,  for  Nina  had  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing herself  that  it  was  really  there. 
And  so  she  sat,  looking  at  her  sick  mother 
in  a  fever  that  grew  hotter  and  fiercer  as 
the  night  wore  on,  till  suddenly  a  thought 
struck  her. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  starting  up  from 
her  chair,  and  going  up  to  the  sick-bed, 
"we  have  no  money,  and  Maitre  Mechin 
wants  the  rent.  As  I  was  walking  by  the 
bridge,  I  overheard  Laure  talking  about 
P^re  Jean's  buried  treasure.  She  said  it 
was  hidden  under  three  stones,  one  black, 
one  grey,  and  one  white  ;  there  are  three 
such  stones  close  by  here,  and  if  I  leave 
you  now  it  is  to  go  and  try  if  the  treasure 
be  there." 

She  stood  and  waited.  Not  for  an 
answer  ;  none  could  come,  but  for  some 
token  of  assent.  Her  mother  gave  her 
none,  but  looked  at  her  with  the  same 
fixed  stare ;  yet  it  seemed  to  Nina  that 
something  had  passed  over  that  wasted 
face,  which  said  that  she  might  go  and 
try. 

When  the  cottage  door  closed  upon 
her,  it  seemed  to  Nina  that  of  all  the  dark 
nights  in  the  year,  this  was  the  darkest. 
She  had  brought  no  light,  lest  it  should 
betray  her,  but  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  her  way  to  the  spot  v/here  the 
three  stones  lay.  She  knew  it  all ;  many 
and  many  a  time  she  had  brought  to  it 
her  troubles  and  her  grief,  telling  them, 
in  her  childish  way,  to  her  faithful  friend 
the  little  river.  Guided  by  the  low  mur- 
mur of  the  waters,  she  went  on  till  she 
knew  that  she  was  where  she  wanted  to 
be  ;  then  groping  in  the  darkness-,  she 
felt  the  three  stones,  and  began  to  use 
the  spade  which  she  had  brought  with 
her  for  that  purpose.  The  stones  were 
not  very  large,  and  Nina  moved  them 
more  easily  than  she  had  expected.  She 
softly  put  her  hand  in  the  hole  she  had 
made,  and  uttered  a  low  cry  of  triumph 
as  she  felt  something  lying  there.  It 
was,  it  must  be,  an  earthen  vessel.  She 
lifted  it  up,  and  there  was  a  faint  chink 
as  of  silver  within  it.  Beside  herself 
with  joy,  Nina  hastened  home  and  broke 
into  the  cottage,  with  the  cry:  "Mother, 
I  have  found  the  treasure  !  I  have  found 
it." 

But  Nina's  mother  had  closed  her 
restless  eyes  at  last  ;  her  face  lay  on  the 
pillow,  still  and  colourless,  and  did  not 
waken  into  consciousness  at  Nina's  voice. 
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It  was  as  well,  for  when,  trembling  with   cottage  and  started  back  with  a  low  cry 


excitement,  Nina  knelt  on  ihe  floor  and 
poured  out  upon  it  the  contents  of  the 
earthen  pot,  she  only  found  plenty  of 
mould,  a  few  loose  stones,  and  nine  silver 
five-franc  pieces,  all  stained  and  discol- 
oured. 


as  her  mother's  dead  face  lay  before  her 
on  its  white  pillow  in  the  morning  light. 

That  same  evening  Maitre  Thomas 
Mdchindied,  without  having  seen  his  sis- 
ter, who  neither  came  nor  answered  his 
letter ;  and  the  next  day  landlord  and 
tenant  were  buried  in  the  little  churchyard 
of  Manneville. 

All  that  Maitre  Thomas  had,  and  it 
was  worth   having,  went  to  his  only  son, 


Was  this  Pere  Jean's  treasure  ?  thought  : 
Nina  in  blank  disappointment.  She  had  ■ 
expected  heaps  of  coined  money,  and  i 
she  got  nine  silver  pieces.     Yet,  as  she  ■ 

counted  them  one  by  one  and  cleaned  as  Manneville  knew  ;  but  Manneville  did 
them  in  her  apron,  Nina  thought  better  :  not  know  that  in  her  mother's  mattress 
of  her  find.  It  was  not  much,  but  it  Nina  found  a  little  bagful  of  silver  pieces, 
would  pay  the  rent;  and  then  she  had  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  and  plenty  of 
found  it  on  the  land  of  the  Mechins,  and  handsome  and  valuable  gold  jewelery,  the 
in  some  manner  had  taken  it  from  them.    :  heirlooms  of  an  old  decayed  family. 


.  With  the  first  blush  of  dawn  Nina  stole 
out.  She  wanted  to  replace  the  three 
stones  ;  also  she  was  not  without  the 
vague  hope  that  some  of  Pere  Jean's  five- 
franc  pieces  might  have  remained  in  the 
hole  where  the  pot  had  been.  But  when, 
after  walking  through  the  heavy  dew,  she 
came  to  the  spot  still  sleeping  in  gloomy 


Many  things  were  out  of  order  in  the 
farm,  and  Thomas  found  plenty  to  do. 
Nina,  too,  returned  to  her  weaving,  and 
led  a  lonely  life  in  her  green  island,  like 
a  young  Circe.  "  But  she  was  known, 
thank  Heaven,"  as  Laure  piously  said. 
The  young  men  of  Manneville  could  not 
help   giving   the   beautiful    sirl    lonsfinof 


freshness,    she   found    Thomas  \  looks,  but  her  evil  name  kept  them  aloof 

from  Nina  the  Witch.  She  and  Thomas 
rarely  met  now,  and  so  time  wore  on,  and 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months  passed 
away. 


mornmg 

standing  there,  looking  moodily,  thought 
Nina,  at  the  broken  earth  and  scattered 
stones.  On  hearing  her,  he  raised  his 
keen  grey  eyes,  and  bent  them  on  the 
girl's  soft  dark  face,  so  soft  spite  all  its 
scorn  of  him  —  the  scorn  of  a  heart  that 
might  have  loved  much,  if  wrong  had  not 
embittered  it  early. 

"  Nina,"  he  said,  speaking  first ;  "what 
brings  you  here  ?  Why  have  these 
stones  been  disturbed  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  Why,  indeed  !  "  And  she 
laughed  a  low  clear  laugh  of  defiance. 

"  Do  not  forget  the  rent,"  said  Thomas 
somewhat  sternly. 

Nina    put    her   hand    in    her   pocket, 
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The  profession  of  literature  has  rarely 
had  a  more  honourable  representative 
than  the  Poet  Laureate,  Southey.  As  the 
Laureate,  he  wrote  poems  which  are  un- 
worthy of  him,  as  a  politician  he  made 
many  egregious  blunders,  and  his  parti- 
took  out  six  five-franc  pieces,  and  "placed  ;  sanship'exposed  him  while  living  to  con- 
them  in  his  hand  without  a  word,  j  siderable  obloquy.  We  know  now,  how- 
Thomas  bit  his  lip,  and  muttering  some- !  ever,  what  all  his  contemporaries  could 
thing  about  giving  her  a  receipt  the  next  j  not  know,  that  the  faults  of  Southey  are 
day,  he  turned  his  back  upon  her,  and  j  comparatively  venial,  and  that  his  virtues 
walked  away.  deserve    the    highest     admiration.     The 

Nina's  heart  swelled  "with  triumph  as  I  record  of  his  life,  with  all  its  errors,  has 
she  looked  after  him.  There  remained  :  been  inconsiderately  laid  bare  to  the  pub- 
very  little  to  her  of  Pere  Jean's  treasure  ;  lie,  but,  while  it  exposes  much  that  ^as 
now  ;  but  what  matter  ?  he  had  come  i  rash  and  presumptuous  and  some  weak- 
there  for  it,  he  knew  that  she   had  been  !  nesses    that  ought   never    to   have  been 


beforehand  with  him  ;  he  knew  that  she 
had  got  the  hidden  hoard,  and  he  would 
never  know  how  small  a  hoard  it  was 
after  all.  But  were  those  nine  pieces  all 
indeed  that  the  old  miser  had  hidden  in 
the  island  ?  If  she  looked,  could  she  not 
find  more,  only  where  should  she  look  ? 
And  so  Nina  went  on,  self-questioning 
and  castle-buildirig,  till  she  entered  the   made  the  early  part  of  this  century  so  fa 


known  beyond  the  family  circle,  it  shows 
too,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  noble 
nature  of  the  poet,  his  high  courage,  his 
unswerving  rectitude,  his  almost  unex- 
ampled benevolence,  his  strong  aftec- 
tions,  his  generous  and  ungrudging  ap- 
preciation "of  contemporary  genius.  No 
mean  jealousy  of  the  great  writers    who 
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mous  ever  disturbed  the  peace  of  South- 
ey,  and  if  some  of  the  satisfaction  he 
evinced  sprung  from  the  profound  con- 
sciousness of  liis  own  worth,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  he  was  never  eager  to  snatch 
the  prizes  to  which  he  thought  himself 
entitled,  and  was  always  ready  by  word 
and  act  to  magnify  the  achievements  of 
his  friends. 

The  most  ambitious  and  the  most  volu- 
minous author  of  his  age,  Southey  was 
also  one  of  the  least  popular,  and  time, 
instead  of  changing  the  national  verdict, 
as  he  anticipated,  has  apparently  con- 
firmed it.  His  vast  epics,  the  acorns 
which  he  planted  when  his  poetical  con- 
temjxjraries,  as  he  said,  were  sowing 
kidney-beans,  are  not  the  trees  whose 
majestic  proportions  win  our  admiration 
or  to  whose  shade  we  willingly  resort ; 
his  bulky  histories  of  Brazil  and  of  the 
Peninsular  War  stand  upon  our  shelves 
unread;  his  Z>£'(;/'^r, "that  strange  jumble 
of  humour  and  nonsense,  of  learning  and 
simplicity,  of  literary  strength  and  weak- 
ness, is  read  chiefly  by  the  curious  ;  his 
Naval  History  of  England  is  a  dead 
book,  so  is  the  Colloquies j  the  Book  of 
the  Church  is  not  dead,  but  it  is  not  pop- 
ular, and  probably  the  only  works  which 
keep  Southey's  name  before  the  latest 
generation,  of  readers  are  the  biographies 
of  John  Wesley  and  of  Lord  Nelson. 
Failure  then,  if  any  trust  may  be  placed 
in  the  verdict  we  have  recorded,  is  writ- 
ten upon  a  large  proportion  of  Southey's 
work.  It  is  sad  to  state  this  after  read- 
ing the  innumerable  passages  in  his  cor- 
respondence in  which  he  foretells  the 
plaudits  of  posterity,  and  it  is  all  the  sad- 
der when  we  remember  that  while  living 
he  knew  but  little  of  the  commercial  suc- 
cess which  so  m.any  writers  less  compe- 
tent and  less  worthy  have  achieved. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate  for  the 
memory  of  Southey  that  his  career  has 
been  recorded  by  an  incompetent  bi- 
ographer, and  his  correspondence  pub- 
lished by  an  injudicious  editor.  The 
theme  was  a  noble  one,  for  no  man  ever 
lived  a  more  honourable  and  consistent 
life  ;  no  author  ever  did  more  to  dignify 
his  profession.  The  materials  too  were 
ample,  for  Southey,  though  never  prone 
to  talk  (he  said  once  that  Coleridge's  gar- 
rulity had  taught  him  to  be  silent),  poured 
out  all  his  feelings  in  letters  to  his 
frif;nds.  The  task,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Fors- 
ter,vwould  have  been  undertaken  by  Sir 
I-len->iV  Taylor,  "whom  Southey  had  sin- 
gled out  as  the  one  man  living  of  a 
voungcr  generation  whom  he  Kad  taken 


into  his  heart  of  hearts  ; "  but  a  dispute 
arose  which  imposed  silence  upon  that 
distinguished  writer,  and  a  monument 
worthy  of  Southey  remains  still  to  be 
erected.  The  thought  of  what  we  might 
have  had  if  the  author  of  Philip  Van  Ar- 
tevelde  had  been  entrusted  with  the  work 
makes  us  all  the  more  dissatisfied  with 
what  we  possess.  With  every  wish  no 
doubt  to  do  justice  to  his  father,  it  has 
been  the  son's  misfortune  to  produce  in 
six  volumes  an  enormous  mass  of  ill-ar- 
ranged matter,  commencing  indeed  with 
the  poet's  birth  and  terminating  with  his 
death,  but  having  no  other  claim  to  be 
called  a  "  Life ''  of  Southey.  To  this 
lumber  there  is  no  index,  so  that  the 
critical  reader,  as  he  wanders  helplessly 
through  the  pages,  is  forced  to  remember 
the  author  of  his  misery  at  every  turn. 
This  is  not  all  ;  Southey's  son-in-law, 
the  Rev.  J.  Wood  Warter,  has  produced 
four  volumes  of  correspondence,  also 
without  an  index,  which  contains 
many  letters  that  ought  never  to  have 
seen  the  light,  some  parodies  of  Scrip- 
ture utterly  unworthy  of  Southey,  and 
some  editorial  comments  which  can  only 
be  characterized  as  exquisitely  foolish. 
Mr.  Warter  is  careful  to  let  his  readers 
know  that  he  is  a  man  of  learning,  v/ell 
read  in  German  literature,  and  not  un- 
versed in  Danish  and  Swedish  lore,  but 
whatever  his  learning  m.ay  be,  he  lacks  the 
common  sense  and  the  critical  judgment 
required  of  an  editor,  and  has  therefore 
done  little  more  by  way  of  assisting  the 
reader  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Southey, 
than  to  heap  up  additional  lumber  which 
he  must  turn  over  unaided.  All  this  is 
eminently  unlucky  for  the  poet's  fame. 
The  veneration  of  his  relatives  has  pre- 
vented them  from  seeing  the  injury  they 
have  done  him,  partly  by  an  inability  to 
use  wisely  the  manuscripts  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  mainly  by  preventing  the 
work  from  being  done  by  more  compe- 
tent hands.  For  the  truth  is,  that  no 
one  can  properly  estimate  Southey  as  an 
author  without  becoming  acquainted  with 
him  as  a  man.  For  a  long  life  he  dedi- 
cated himself  to  literature  with  a  devotion 
which  no  disappointment  could  check, 
no  difficulty  daunt.  With  his  vigorous 
intellect,  his  vast  memory,  his  persistent 
resolution,  and  with  a  faith  in  his  own 
powers  strong  enough  to  produce  faith  in 
others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any 
of  .the  beaten  tracks  upon  which  men 
pick  up  fame  and  wealth  Southey  might 
have  won  both.  Tall  in  person,  hand- 
some in  face,  of  quiet,  gentlemanly  mai> 
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ners,  with  a  head  upon  his  shoulders 
which  was  the  envy  of  Lord  Byron, 
Southey  in  the  start  of  life  had  many  out- 
ward advanta^^es  in  his  favour  which  no 
one  can  afford  to  despise.  Add  to  these 
gifts  a  healthy  body  and  a  disposition 
free  from  the  least  tendency  to  dissipa- 
tion or  extravagance,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  man  so  gifted,  and  with  a 
character  so  firmly  knit,  might  have  made 
a  distinguished  name  in  any  calling. 
The  dream  of  Southey  and  Coleridge, 
known  as  Pantisocracy,  has  been  told  so 
often  that  it  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 
In  early  life  both  the  poets  were  full  of 
visionary  schemes,  and  both  by  their 
early  marriages  to  the  Misses  Fricker 
may  be  said  to  have  been  willfuly  im- 
provident. Southey,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  indebted  to  the  help  of  Joseph 
Cottle  for  the  sum  required  to  buy  a 
wedding-ring,  which  the  young  wife,  re- 
taining her  maiden  name,  hung  round 
her  neck,  while  her  husband  parted  with 
her  at  the  church  door  to  spend  six 
months  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hill,  chap- 
lain to  the  factory  at  Lisbon.  The  young 
poet  had  just  completed  his  twenty-first 
year  when  this  important  event  took 
place.  It  must  have  seemed  at  the  time 
to  any  person  of  mature  judgment  an  act 
of  supreme  folly,  but  thanks  to  Southey's 
high  integrity  of  purpose  and  to  a  cour- 
age which  no  difficulties  could  shake,  it 
turned  out  happily  enough.  No  man 
ever  had  a  more  faithful  helpmeet,  no 
woman  a  more  affectionate  and  consid- 
erate husband.  The  first  days  of  their 
union  were  full  of  privations.  Southey 
was  not  willing  to  gain  his  fortune  in  any 
ordinary  professional  channel.  "He  hated 
London  and  all  large  cities  ;  he  made  a 
trial  of  the  law  and  pronounced  the  pursuit 
detestable  ;  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  found  "  medical  studies  of 
all  others  most  unfavourable  to  the  moral 
sense  ;  "  he  declined  from  conscientious 
scruples  to  take  Holy  Orders  ;  but  he 
made  at  length  what  he  fondly  terms 
"  one  happy  choice,"  and  betook  himself 
to  literature  as  his  business  in  life.  "  No 
man,"  he  said,  "was  evermore  contented 
with  his  lot  than  I  am,"  and  in  spite  of 
constant  difficulties  he  remained  faithful 
to  his  choice.  The  struggle  was  a  se- 
vere one,  but  Southey,  while  considering 
himself  a  heaven-born  poet,  trusted  more 
to  his  industry  than  to  his  genius  for  the 
support  of  his  family.  His  poems  might, 
assuredly  would,  make  him  immortal,  of 
this  he  never  doubted  for  a  moment,  but 
present    necessities     demanded    literary 
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work  of  a  less  lofty  kind,  and  if  the  poet 
indulged  in  splendid  dreams  he  never  al- 
lowed them  to  interfere  with  the  daily 
drudgery  which  was  to  produce  the  daily 
bread. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  we  find  him  settled 
at  Greta  Hall,  and  there,  for  nearly  forty 
years,  he  laboured  at  his  calling  with  a 
hopefulness  and  assiduity  that  was  well- 
nigh  unparalleled.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
probably  as  industrious  as  Southey,  and 
both  of  these  illustrious  men  were  remark- 
able for  the  careful  way  in  which  they 
husbanded  the  odd  moments  which  most 
of  us  are  apt  to  waste  ;  but  much  of 
Scott's  work,  unlike  Southey's,  was  not 
done  at  the  desk,  but  while  riding  on 
horseback,  or  walking  silently  by  the 
banks  of  his  favourite  river,  or  vigor- 
ously wielding  his  axe  in  the  plantations 
at  Abbotsford.  Scott,  at  the  busiest  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  moved  constantly  in  so- 
ciety, flitted  frequently  from  the  country 
to  Edinburgh,  discharged  his  official 
duties,  wrote  his  wonderful  books  ;  su- 
perintended his  estates,  and  lived  among 
his  people  so  as  to  be  almost  regarded 
by  the  poorest  of  them  as  a  blood-relation. 
In  his  prime  he  was,  as  he  himself  re- 
lates, a  desperate  climber,  a  bold  rider,  a 
deep  drinker  and  a  stout  player  at  single- 
stick. Every  moment  of  his  time  was 
occupied,  but  there  was  considerable 
variety  in  the  occupation.  He  was  a 
clerk  of  session,  a  landed  proprietor,  a 
diner-out,  an  influential  citizen  with 
public  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  a 
poet,  a  novelist  and  a  man  of  letters. 
Southey's  life  ran  in  a  much  narrower 
groove.  He  went  but  rarely  into  society  ; 
scarcely  knew  by  sight  any  of  the  country 
people  living  near  him  ;  never  rode  on 
horseback;  took  no  outdoor  exercise 
save  that  of  walking,  and  this  often  from 
a  mere  sense  of  duty  and  with  a  book  in 
his  hand  ;  and,  although  living  in  one  of 
the  lovehest  spots  in  all  England,  and 
not  insensible  to  its  charms,  preferred 
the  shelves  of  his  library  to  the  finest 
prospect  in  the  world.  He  found  his 
relaxation  where  he  found  his  daily 
labour,  within  the  walls  of  his  study. 
"I  can't  afford,"  he  wrote,  "to  do  one 
thing  at  a  time  ;  no,  nor  two  either  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  doing  many  things  that  I 
contrive  to  do  so  much  ;  for  I  cannot 
work  long  at  anything  without  hurting 
myself,  and  I  do  everything  by  heats  ; 
then,  by  the  time  I  am  tired  of  one,  my 
inclination  for  another  is  at  hand." 

Southey  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  affec- 
tionate husband  and  a  fond  father  j  ar 
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whenever  in  his  correspondence  he 
alludes  to  his  home  happiness  it  is  with  a 
tenderness  and  warmth  of  feeling  that 
are  eminently  beautiful.  Moreover,  he 
was  a  constant,  and  at  all  times,  noble 
friend,  ready  even  when  in  straits  himself 
to  help  with  money  or  with  his  pen  those 
who  were  more  straitened.  No  one  ever 
acted  better  the  part  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan, and  while  he  never  forgot  a  benefit 
received,  it  would  seem  as  if  his  own 
magnanimous  charity  had  no  place  in  his 
memory.  The  story  of  his  life  abounds 
in  instances  of  the  most  generous  self- 
denial,  and  of  a  steadfast  goodness  of 
heart  which  never  shrank  from  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  Heavily  burdened 
as  he  was  with  work,  he  was  continually 
accepting  fresh  literary  labour  in  order 
to  benefit  others  ;  nor  was  this  all,  for 
he  received  under  his  own  roof  his  wife's 
widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Lovell ;  and  when 
Coleridge,  in  that  strange  waywardness 
of  mood  which  his  vice  of  opium-eating 
can  alone  explain,  deserted  his  wife  and 
children,  it  was  with  Southey  that  they 
found  a  home.  There  is  a  beautiful 
anecdote  given  by  Lockhart  of  a  poor 
music-master  offering  Scott  all  his  savings 
in  the  hour  of  his  adversity  ;  a  similar 
story  may  be  told  of  Southey,  who,  when 
his  friend  May,  an  early  benefactor  of 
the  poet,  fell  into  difficulties,  sent  him 
more  than  600/.,  which  was  all  the  money 
he  possessed.  If  the  poet  had  strong 
and  generous  affections  he  was  also  a 
good  hater,  but  this  feeling  was  shown 
to  principles  rather  than  to  persons,  and 
if,  which  was  not  seldom,  political  animos- 
ity led  him  to  write  bitterly  against  his 
antagonists,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
for  whom,  after  the  moment  of  writing, 
he  retained  an  unkindly  feeling.  It  is 
said  that  he  seldom  spoke  harshly  of  any 
man  with  whom  he  had  once  conversed  ; 
he  had  too  large  a  heart  for  petty  animos- 
ities, and  he  was  wholly  free  from  envy. 
At  the  time  when  a  whole  year's  sale  of 
a  ponderous  epic  failed  to  produce  the 
poet  5/.,  Scott  w^as  gaining  his  thousands, 
but  not  a  word  of  bitterness  falls  from 
Southey  on  this  score  ;  and  the  praise  he 
bestowed  on  his  contemporaries,  a  few 
of  them  more  distinguished  than  himself, 
but  the  larger  number  men  of  far  inferior 
power,  is  frequently  more  generous  than 
just.  Although  not,  as  we  have  said,  a 
sociable  man,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  intimately  most  of  the  illustrious 
authors  who  made  the  early  part  of  this 
ccnturv  so  famous,  and  long  before 
WordJworth    had    received    the    public 


I  recognition  which  was  his  due  as  the 
I  greatest  poet  of  the  age,  Southey,  like 
I  Coleridge,  expressed  his  admiration  of 
his  friend  and  neighbour  in  no  niggard 
terms.  This  noble  triumvirate,  by  the 
way,  reminds  us  that  probably  not  since 
Shakespeare's  day  have  three  men  of 
equal  mark  lived  together  on  terms  of 
intimacy  and  affection.  Landor  called 
them  "  three  towers  of  one  castle,"  and, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  they  have  been 
absurdly  classed  together  as  forming  a 
school  of  poetry.  In  a  measure,  indeed, 
every  poet  influences  his  fellows,  and  no 
man,  however  original  his  genius,  is 
strong  enough  or  self-contained  enough, 
to  take  a  completely  independent  path. 
Scott,  it  is  evident,  owed  a  debt  to  Cole- 
ridge ;  Coleridge,  strange  to  say,  derived 
some  of  his  early  inspiration  from  Bowles  ; 
Byron,  the  poet  of  passion,  owed  much 
to  the  meditative  muse  of  Wordsworth, 
and  Wordsworth  himself,  although  but 
slightly  affected  by  the  works  of  his 
brother  poets,  sometimes  caught  their 
notes  and  was  under  the  spell  of  their 
genius.  Southey,  who  possessed  a  fatal 
facility  of  verse-making  (he  had  written 
more  than  30,000  lines  before  he  was 
nineteen),  paid  chief  homage,  as  other 
poets  have  done,  to  the  transcendent 
imagination  of  Spenser,  whose  Faery 
Queene  he  read  through  thirty  times, 
and  of  contemporary  poets  he  showed 
most  regard  to  Wordsworth  and  to  Lan- 
dor. He  acknowledges,  also,  that  he 
derived  much  benefit  from  Cowper  and 
"more  from  Bowles,"  and  he  appears  to 
have  caught  his  unfortunate  fancy  for 
unrhymed  stanzas  from  a  Dr.  Sayers, 
whose  name  is  probably  unknown  to 
modern  readers.  But  he  belonged  to  no 
school,  and  whatever  may  be  his  ultimate 
position  in  English  poetry,  it  is  one  which 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  indepen- 
dent. 

In  later  life  Southey  seems  to  have 
discovered  that  he  was  less  likely  to  be 
remembered  for  his  poetry  than  for  his 
prose,  but  in  early  manhood  it  was  as  a 
poet  that  he  anticipated  earthly  immor- 
tality and  a  monument  in  St.  Paul's. 
And  it  is  curious  to  note  how  he  followed 
his  vocation  as  a  poet  with  the  steady 
business-like  regularity  which  marked 
his  ordinary  engagements  with  the  book- 
sellers. "  I  had  rather  leave  off  eating 
than  poetizing,"  he  said,  and  so  he  tagged 
verses  and  ate  his  daily  meals  with  a 
similar  regularity.  With  this  difference, 
however,  that  he  was  a  moderate  eater 
and     a     most     immoderate     rhymester. 
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"What  a  pity,"  he  said,  at  two-and- 
twenty,  "  that  I  should  not  execute  my 
intention  of  writing  more  verses  than 
Lope  de  Vega,  more  tragedies  than  Dry- 
den,  and  more  epic  poems  than  Black- 
more,"  and  many  years  afterwards  he 
told  a  friend  that  he  had  had  a  plan  of 
making  every  important  mythology  the 
basis  of  a  narrative  poem,  adding  that  if 
Thalaba  had  been  more  successful  he 
should  have  accomplished  his  whole 
design,  and  produced  such  a  poem  every 
year.  Indeed,  it  is  painful  to  think  of 
the  extent  to  which  Southey  might  have 
burdened  the  world  with  poetry  if  cir- 
cumstances had  been  more  favourable, 
and  all  the  more  painful  when  we  remem- 
ber that  this  unhappy  facility  of  verse- 
making,  which  seemed  independent  of 
season"  and  of  place,  instead  of  adding  to 
his  poetical  reputation  has  done  much  to 
diminish  it.  Southey  based  this  reputa- 
tion upon  his  epics,  and  epic  poetry,  like 
wine,  unless  of  the  finest  quality,  is  com- 
paratively worthless.  The  epic  and  the 
drama  afford  scope  for  the  most  exquisite 
and  the  most  precious  expression  of  the 
poetical  intellect  ;  but  in  works  of  this 
class  there  is  no  room  for  inferiority.  It 
may  be  possible  to  write  poems  not  of 
the  highest  order,  which  shall  afford 
permanent  delight  ;  and  many  a  simple 
piece  of  verse,  owing  to  some  dainty 
turn  of  thought,  or  choice  rhythmical 
melody,  lives  in  the  memory  a  joy  for- 
ever. The  short  lyric  poem  is  remem- 
bered because  it  soothes  the  ear  and 
touches  the  heart,  and  gladdens  us  with 
beauty  of  form  ;  but  the  epic  poet,  like 
the  dramatic  poet,  has  a  high  argument 
to  sustain  for  a  lengthened  period,  and 
to  succeed  in  doing  this  demands  genius 
of  the  noblest  order  as  well  as  the  con- 
summate taste  of  a  great  literary  artist. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  the  world  knows 
only  three  or  four  epic  poets,  and  among 
these  there  is  no  place  for  the  author  of 
Madoc  or  of  Roderick. 

Southey's  first  and  boyish  epic,  "Joan 
^t/"  ^r<f,  contains  some  beautiful  descrip- 
tive passages,  and  some  lines  remarkable 
for  their  pathos  ;  the  reader  will  be  struck 
also  with  the  author's  facility  of  versifica- 
tion—  a  dangerous  gift  as  possessed  by 
Southey,  who  lacks  that  mastery  of  lan- 
guage which  leads  the  great  poet  as 
though  by  instinct  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  the  most  perfectly  fitting  words. 

Mado(^,  his  second  epic,  received  the 
warmest  praise  —  of  Us  author  and  of  a 
few  of  the  author's  friends.  "  William 
Taylor  has  said,"  writes  Southey,  "it  is 
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the  best    English  poem  that  has  left  the 
press    since    the  Paradise  Lost;  indeed 
this  is  not  exaggerated  praise,  for  unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  competition."     That 
the    poem  would   "  stand   and   flourish " 
he  had   no  doubt,  but  after   the  lapse  of 
more  than  seventy  years  the  poet's  opin- 
I  ion  of  his  work  has  not  been  ratified   by 
i  the    public.     It   is   possible  that   the  re- 
I  search  and  studious  labour  he  expended 
;  upon  the  work   coloured  his  estimate  of 
I  it.     The  reader,  however,  who  cares  little 
j  for  such  labour,  will  probably  judge  that 
I  the   action    of  the  poem   is    languid,  the 
I  plan    ill-considered,  and  the  descriptions 
often  tedious,  that  the   flowers,  although 
not   sparsely  scattered,  are   half   choked 
and  half  concealed  by  the  rank  growth  of 
I  weeds.     And  yet  it  is  with  some  hesita- 
I  tion  that   he  will   form  this  opinion  of   a 
work    which    was    applauded    by    Davy, 
which  Walter    Scott    read   through  four 
times,  and  which    kept    Charles    Fox  up 
until  after  midnight. 

Southey  had  but  little  ear  for  harmony, 
and  it  was  therefore  all  the  more  unfor- 
tunate for  his  fame  that  he  elected  to 
write  his  Thalaba  in  a  novel  metre  which 
is  without  the  dignity  of  heroic  blank 
verse,  or  the  soothing,  satisfying  charm 
of  rhyme.  Landor  saw  his  friend's  mis- 
take in  this  respect,  and  observed  very 
justly :  "  Are  we  not  a  little  too  fond  of 
novelty  and  experiment,  and  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  prefer  those  kinds  of  versifi- 
cation which  the  best  poets  have  adopted 
and  the  best  judges  have  cherished  for 
the  longest  time  ?"  But  Southey,  on  the 
contrary,  was  well  pleased  with  his  ex- 
periment, thinking  that  while  it  gave  the 
poet  a  wider  range  of  expression,  it  sat- 
isfied the  ear  of  the  reader.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  no  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  lovely  harmony  of  Shel- 
ley's verse,  or  with  the  delicate  music  of 
Coleridge,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  and 
later  poets,  is  likely  to  gain  delight  from 
the  strange  and  fitful,  and  sometimes  jar- 
ring notes  of  Southey.  But  there  is 
strength  in  his  verse  if  not  harmony,  and 
T/mlaba,  while  it  has  its  wildernesses  and 
arid  deserts,  can  also  boast,  as  indeed  all 
Southey's  epics  may,  many  a  fair  scene  of 
richness  and  beauty.  Splendour  of  fiic- 
.tion  and  felicity  of  description  occur  fre- 
quently, but  frequently  also  the  action 
halts,  the  verse  drags  and  the  reader  feels 
inclined  to  resign  himself  to  slumber. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  erudition  lav- 
ished on  the  poem  is  more  striking  than 
its  poetical  wealth,  and  it  is  someiames  c\, 
relief  to  turn  aside  from  the  text  to  tli*2 
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curious  and  liii^lily  entertaining  notes  \ 
which  serve  to  illustrate  it.  Southey  him- ! 
self  judged  Roderick  to  be  the  finest  of 
all  his  poems,  and  Landor  in  writing  .to 
him  said,  "  There  is  no  poem  in  existence 
that  I  shall  read  so  often."  Charles 
Lamb,  however,  an  admirable  judge,  and 
Wordsworth  also,  preferred  The  Curse  of 
Ke/iama,  and  without  endeavouring  to 
compare  the  value  of  the  two  works,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  poet's 
greatest  and  least  wearisome  efforts.  It 
is  singular  that  in  none  of  Southey's  epics 
are  there  passages  which  lay  hold  of  the 
memory  and  become  as  it  were  afpart  of 
one's  life.  No  doubt,  the  first  considera- 
tion of  the  poet  should  be  to  have  a 
worthy  action,  and  the  more  he  strives 
after  this  object,  the  less  will  he  concern 
himself  with  the  beauty  of  particular  pas- 
sages, but  the  lack  of  what  may  be  called 
"  beauties  "  in  Southey's  poetry  is  due, 
we  think,  less  to  the  severity  of  his  taste 
tli'an  to  the  diffusiveness  of  his  style, 
which  has,  as  it  were,  no  points  for  the 
memory  to  lay  hold  of.  With  all  their 
deficiences,  however,  the  student  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  can  never  pass  by  with  indif- 
ference these  elaborate  productions,  but 
he  is  not  likely  to  agree  with  Macaulay 
that  Southey's  poems  taken  in  the  mass 
rank  far  higher  than  his  prose  works. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Southey  a 
few  must  be  pronounced,  successful.  The 
Holly  Tree  J  The  Old  Mail's  Comfort  j 
My  Days  auiong  the  Dead  are  past  j  The 
Battle  of  Blenheim,  and  one  or  two  more 
short  pieces  have  a  place  and  deserve  to 
keep  it  in  most  selections  of  English 
poetry.  His  sonnets,  with,  perhaps,  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  comparative  fail- 
ures, for  Southey's  style,  which  at  its 
best  is  diffusive,  and  at  its  worst  sprawl- 
ing, lacks  the  terseness  and  concentration 
demanded  of  the  sonnet  writer.  The 
odes  which,  as  Laureate,  it  was  his  voca- 
tion to  write,  were  as  useful  or  useless  as 
any  of  the  Court  paraphernalia  of  the 
time.  They  served  their  purpose,  but 
their  value  was  contemporary  with  the 
event  that  produced  them,  and  it  would  j 
have  been  better  for  Southey's  fame  if  i 
they  had  been  respectfully  buried  out  of 
sight  instead  of  being  only  half  interred  | 
in  the  ten  volumes  which  contain  his 
poetical  works.  But  his  ballads,  gro- 
tesque, weird-like,  sDmetimcs  horrible, 
have  an  attractive  povv^er  which  lays  hold 
of  the  reader.  "  Masterpieces  of  fantas- 
tic beauty,"  Mr.  Forster  calls  them  ;  too 
high  praise,  perhaps,  but  the  best  of  them 
are  thoroughly  good  things  iu  their  way, 


original  in  conception  and  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer.  All  hi>s  life  long 
Southey  was  fond  of  writing  nonsense 
verses  as  well  as  nonsense  in  prose  ;  he 
was  fond  also  of  dealing  with  melancholy 
subjects  in  a  comical  fashion,  fond  of 
such  reading  as  relates  to  the  supernat- 
ural and  to  the  unnatural.  He  would  have 
delighted,  we  think,  in  Hawthorne's  ro- 
mances and  in  the  ghostly  ballads  of  his 
contemporary  Justinus  Kerner,  whose 
works  he  does  not  appear  to  have  known. 
He  would  have  read  also  with  a  keen  cu- 
riosity of  the  marvellous  phenomena 
vouched  for  by  the  spiritualists.  The 
ballads,  which  were  mostly  written  in 
early  life  show  the  bent  of  his  mind  in  this 
direction.  Thus  one  of  them  tells  the 
story  of  a  woman  in  whose  body  the 
Devil  walked  for  two  years  after  she  was 
dead,  so  that  none  suspected  but  that  she 
was  still  alive. 

Yet  never  to  Donica's  cheeks 

Returned  their  lively  hue  ; 
Her  cheeks  were  deathly  white  and  wan, 

Her  lips  a  livid  blue  — 

and  when  at  length  she  stands  by  her 
lover's  side  at  the  altar  — 

That  instant  from  her  earthly  frame 

A  dcemou  howling  fled, 
And  at  the  side  of  Eberhard 

The  livid  corpse  fell  dead. 

In  another  ballad,  Rudiger,  a  strange 
knight,  alights  from  a  boat  drawn  by  a 
swan  in  a  silver  chain  and  wins  the  heart 
of  a  fair  maiden  living  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  He  has  purchased  prosperity 
from  an  evil  spirit  by  the  promised  sac- 
rifice of  his  first-born  child,  and  when  by 
the  wife's  prayer  the  knight's  attempt  to 
give  it  up  to  the  demon  is  defeated  — 

The  mother  holds  her  precious  babe, 
But  the  black  arms  clasped  him  round, 

And  dragged  the  wretched  Rudiger 
Adown  the  dark  profound. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  Southey's 
ballads  is  "  The  Old  Woman  of  Berke- 
ley," a  ghastly  story  of  a  witch  who  when 
upon  her  death-bed  begs  that  her  son  the 
monk  and  her  daughter  the  nun  may  be 
fetched  with  speed.  They  bring  with 
them  the  holy  sacrament,  at  the  sight  of 
which  the  Old  Woman  shrieks  in  despair. 
"Take  it  away,"  she  cries,  while  her  lip 
trembles  with  agony  and  the  sweat  runs 
down  her  brow.  She  then  confesses  that 
she  has  rioted  in  all  kinds  of  sin,  has 
sucked  the  breath  from  sleeping  babes, 
called  the  dead  from  their  graves,  and 
anointed  herself  with  infant's  fat.     Little 
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hope  that  one  who  has  troubled  the  dead 
man's  grave  shall  find  rest  in  her  own  ! 
Nevertheless,  she  begs  her  children  to 
sprinkle  her  shroud  and  coffin  with  holy 
water,  to  fasten  her  stone  coffin  with  iron 
bars  and  chain  it  with  three  chains  to  the 
church  floor,  to  see  that  fifty  choristers 
defend  her  bier  day  and  night  with  holy 
hymns,  to  toll  the  church  bells,  to  bar 
the  church-door  after  evensong,  and  to 
do  this  for  three  days  and  nights  till  the 
fourth  morning,  and  then  peradventu.re 
she  may  rest  in  her  grave.  All  is  done 
according  to  the  Old  Woman's  re- 
quest. The  priests  pray,  the  choristers 
sing,  the  bell  tolls  loud,  and  the  monk 
and  the  nun  tell  their  beads  through  the 
first  night,  but  in  spite  of  all  they  hear 
the  fiends  outside  making  a  hideous  roar. 
On  the  second  night  the  tapers  burn  dis- 
mally and  blue. 

And  yells  and  cries  without  arise 
That  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock, 

And  a  deafening  roaring  like  a  cataract  pour- 
ing 
Over  a  mountain  rock. 

Terrible  in  the  din,  but  louder  and 
louder  rises  the  song  of  the  choristers, 
and  the  fifty  priests  continue  their  prayers 
until  morning  light.  The  third  night 
strokes  as  of  a  battering-ram  shake  the 
church-door  ;  the  bell-man  can  toll  the 
bell  no  longer,  the  monk  and  nun  forget 
their  beads,  the  choristers'  song  ceases, 
the  lights  are  extinguished,  the  door  is 
burst  open. 

And  in  he  came  with  eyes  of  flame, 

The  Devil  to  fetch  the  dead, 
And  all  the  church  with  his  presence  glowed 

Like  a  fiery  furnace  red. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chains, 
And  like  flax  they  mouldered  asunder, 

And  the  coffin-lid  which  was  barr'd  so  firm, 
He  burst  with  his  voice  of  thunder. 

And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  rise, 
And  come  with  her  master  away  ; 

A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  corpse, 
At  the  voice  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  winding  sheet, 
Her  dead  flesh  quivered  with  fear, 

And  a  groan  like  that  which  the  Old  Woman 
gave, 
Never  did  mortal  hear. 

Then  she  follows  her  master  to  the 
church-door,  where  stands  a  black  horse 
upon  which  the  Devil  flings  her,  leaping 
up  in  front. 

And  away  like  the  lightning's  speed  they  went, 
And  she  was  seen  no  more. 


Southey  wrote  a  parody  of  this  tale  en- 
titled "The  Surgeon's  Warning,"  and  a 
strange  story  it  is.  A  "Resurrection 
Man,"  when  he  is  dying,  is  terribly  afraid 
that  since  he  has  rifled  so  many  dead 
men's  graves  he  will  never  have  rest  in 
his  own,  so  he  entreats  his  friends  to 
biiry  him  in  lead  and  in  a  patent  coffin  — 

If  they  carry  me  off  in  the  patent  coffin, 

Their  labour  will  be  in  vain  ; 
Let  the  Undertaker  see  it  bought  of  the  maker, 

Who  lives  by  St.  Martin's  Lane  ; 

which  was  done  accordingly,  and  how  it 
came  tQ  pass  that  in  spite  of  this  precau-: 
tion,  the  surgeon's  bones  were  not  al- 
lowed to  rest  in  peace,  is  told  with  mi- 
nute and  unsavoury  particularity. 

The  story  of  Hatto  and  the  rats,  so 
admirably  sung  by  Southey,  is  familiar  to 
every  one,  for  have  we  not  all  seen  the 
tower  in  which  the  wicked  Bishop  thought 
to  escape  from  the  judgment  pronounced 
upon  him  ?  In  vain,  however,  for  the 
army  of  rats  swam  the  river  by  myriads, 
and  climbed  the 
way  to  the  tower. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell. 
And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 
As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near. 
The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows  and  in  at  the  door, 
And  through  the  walls  helter-skelter  they  pour. 
And  down  from  the  ceiling  and  up  through  the 

floor. 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and 

before. 
From   within    and  without,  from   above   and 

below, 
And  all  at  once  to  the  Bishop  they  go. 

They  have   whetted   their  teeth   against   the 

stones. 
And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones  ; 
They  gnawed  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him  ! 

In  several  of  the  ballads  the  Devil 
plays  a  conspicuous  part,  for  Southey, 
although  after  early  life  orthodox  in  creed 
and  a  sound  Churchman  to  boot,  treated 
the  evil  spirit  with  contemptuous  pleas- 
antry as  a  goblin  or  imp  of  darkness 
rather  than  as  a  being  to  be  abhorred  and 
dreaded  of  all  Chrisdan  souls.  Among 
his  poems  of  this  class  The  Pious  Painter 
Tm^  Cornelius  Agi'ippa  are  perhaps  the 
cleverest.  Very  admirable  too  is  the 
short  and  spirited  tale  of  St.  Romuald^ 
which  opens  with  a  Frenchman  stopping 
at  an  inn  door  and  asking  the  landlord 
whether  the  holy  saint  was  still  to  be 
found  iu    his    cell,  to    which    the    man 
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replies  sadly  that  he  has  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood. And  then  the  innkeeper  de- 
scribes St.  Romunld's  sanctity  as  proved 
by  his  love  of  dirt,  and  relates  the  fierce 
conflicts  he  had  with  Satan,  who  used  to 
maul  him  like  a  Turk  — 

"But,"  quoth  the  traveller,  "wherefore  did  he 
leave 

A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well  ?  " 
"  Why,"  said  the  landlord,  "sir,  it  so  befell 

He  heard  unluckily  of  our  intent 
To  do  him  a  great  honour  ;  and  you  know. 

He  was  not  covetous  of  fame  beloA^, 
And  so  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went." 

"  What  might  this  honour  be  ? "   the  traveller 
cried ; 

"  Why,  sir,"  the  host  replied, 
"  We  thought  perhaps  that  he  might  one  day 
leave  us ; 

And  then  should  strangers  have 

The  good  man's  grave, 
A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us, 

For  he'll  be  made  a  saint  of  to  be  sure  — 
Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 

His  relics  while  we  might ; 
And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night." 

The  love  of  the  incongruous,  of  the 
mystical,  of  the  ridiculous,  was  as  much 
a  part  of  Southey's  nature  as  the  sober 
melancholy  and  the  calmsightedness 
which  led  him  at  the  heiglit  of  his  pros- 
perity to  write  mournfully  of  life,  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  grave  with  hope. 
Overflowing  as  he  was  with  intellectual 
activity,  and  possessing  the  frolicsome- 
ness  of  spirit  which  most  men  leave  be- 
hind them  with  their  boyhood,  his  tears 
were  drawn  forth  even  more  readily  than 
laughter,  and  if  there  is  comparatively 
little  pathos  in  his  writings,  his  life  was 
marked  by  the  deepest  feeling,  and  by  a 
mournful  tenderness  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
affecting.  It  is  probable  that  he  instinc- 
tively avoided  pathetic  subjects  when 
writing  poetry,  and  that  he  did  so  in 
later  life  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  stanzas,  written  in    1829  :  — 

Nor  marvel  you  if  I  prefer 

Of  playful  themes  to  sing. 
The  October  grove  hath  brighter  tints 

Than  Summer  or  than  Spring. 

For  o'er  the  leaves  before  they  fall 
Such  hues  hath  Nature  thrown. 

That  the  woods  wear  in  sunless  days 
A  sunshine  of  their  own. 

Why  should  I  seek  to  call  forth  tears  ? 

The  source  from  whence  wc  weep 
Too  near  the  surface  lies  in  youth. 

In  age  it  lies  too  deep. 

As  a  poet,  Southey  cannot  be  classed 
with    th<^  great  English    Masters  ;  as    a 
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prose  writer,  his  manly,  simple,  flexible 
style  may  be  regarded  as  a  model.  In 
reading  his  books,  the  attention  is  not 
immediately  drawn  to  the  form  of  the 
composition,  as  in  the  case  of  such  man- 
nerists as  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  but  when  it  is  examined  it  will  be 
found  to  fulfil  admirably  the  purpose  of 
the  writer. 

"  The  reason  why  so  many  persons 
write  ill,"  he  said,  "  is  because  they  think 
it  necessary  to  write  a  style  something 
different  from  the  common  speech." 
Southey  was  in  no  danger  of  falling  into 
an  error  of  this  kind.  He  used  the 
simplest  words  to  express  his  thoughts, 
and  it  is  never  possible  to  mistake  his 
meaning.  No  modern  writer  that  we 
know  of  states  facts  more  clearly  or  more 
honestly,  but  the  judgment  which  he 
draws  from  his  facts  is  often  curiously 
perverse.  Tl\e  power  of  forming  a  wise 
judgment  was  not  one  of  Southey's  intel- 
lectual privileges.  Like  his  friend  Lan- 
dor,  he  had  the  peculiarity,  as  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  has  pointed  out,  of  putting  the  im- 
agination and  passions  in  the  place  of 
reason  and  of  thinking  thus  and  'thus  by 
the  mere  force  of  his  will  and  pleasure. 
''  It  was  not  ill  said  by  an  acute  observer 
who  knew  them  both,  that  their  fault  was 
not  that  of  blindness  to  the  truth  so  much 
as  that  of  indifference  to  give  it  welcome 
unless  as  a  discovery  or  possession  of 
their  own."  This  is  true  .we  think,  but 
true  in  a  larger  degree  of  Landor  than  of 
his  friend.  Southey  had  strong  feelings, 
and  reached  his  decisions  by  their  help. 
He  had  not  time  to  think  out  any  subject 
calmly,  and  he  was  far  too  impetuous  to 
judge  of  any  serious  questions  impartially. 
That  the  opinions  of  his  early  and  ardent 
youth  were  not  those  of  his  mature  man- 
hood, can  excite  no  wonder.  Most  men 
of  original  power  pass  through  one  or 
more  mental  revolutions  before  they  find 
rest  for  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and 
to  this  rule  Southey  formed  no  exception. 
His  fault  lay  in  his  unwillingness  to  grant 
to  others  the  freedom  of  which  he  had 
made  such  ample  use  himself ;  but  his 
integrity,  so  often  questioned  in  his  life- 
time, may  now  be  regarded  as  unim- 
peachable. "  He  has  convinced  me," 
wrote  a  shrewd  observer,  "  of  the  perfect 
exemption  of  his  mind  from  all  dishon- 
ourable motives  in  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  his  practical  politics 
and  philosophy,"  and  the  publication  of 
Southey's  correspondence  has  confirmed 
the  judgment  of  Crabb  Robinson.  There 
are  some  illustrious  men  who  are  never 
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rash  in  speech,  and  who  speak  and  write 
to  their  intimate  friends  with  the  most 
circumspect  wisdom.  They  rarely  make 
a  mistake,  or  commit  an  absurdity,  their 
propriety  is  exquisite,  and  when  they  die 
it  may  be  safe  to  produce  their  corre- 
pondence  without  much  editorial  super- 
vision. Southey  was  not  one  of  these 
men  ;  he  wrote  often  rashly  and  thought- 
lessly, and  his  hasty  words,  which  ex- 
pressed in  many  instances  a  momentary 
prejudice  of  feeling,  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  stereotyped  in  print.  "In 
days  of  old,"  he  once  wrote,  as  if  antici- 
pating the  injury  that  would  be  done  him, 
"  when  an  author  was  dead  and  buried, 
Requiescat  m  Pace  might  have  been  writ- 
ten on  his  tombstone  :  but  those  days  are 
past,  and  he  must  expect  now  to  be  dis- 
sected and  embalmed,  to  have  his  rags 
presented  as  relics,  and  to  be  canonized 
by  his  devotees."  The  "  rags "  have 
been  zealously  flaunted  by  ""Southey's 
"  devotees,"  but  th^e  is  some  comfort 
in  the  thought  that,  thanks  to  the  mode 
of  preservation,  they  have  failed  to  attract 
attention. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
reckless  opinions  are  to  be  often  found  in 
his  published  works  as  well  as  in  his  cor- 
respondence, and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  most  trustworthy  of  writers  is  at 
the  same  time  the  least  satisfactory  of 
guides.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  does  not 
scruple  to  assert  in  print  that  the  Politi- 
cal Economists  "  are  to  the  Government 
of  this  country  such  counsellors  as  the 
magicians  were  to  Pharaoh;  whosoever  lis- 
tens to  them  has  his  heart  hardened  ; "  and 
he  terms  the  Wealth  of  Nations  "  a  tedi- 
ous and  hard-hearted  book,  greatly  over- 
valued even  oh  the  score  of  ability."  He 
denounces  our  manufacturing  system  as 
a  pest  to  society,  which  debases  all  who 
are  engaged  in  it  ;  he  declares  that  "  the 
Protestant  cause  sustained  more  injury 
from  the  English  Puritans  than  from  all 
the  efforts  of  Spain  and  Austria  com- 
bined, and  of  France  also,  when  France 
put  forth  its  strength  against  it;"  and 
that  the  Puritans  should  be  held  up  "to 
contempt  and  infamy  and  abhorrence." 
Aud  again  and  again  the  liberal-minded 
reader  is  moved  to  something  like  con- 
tempt, or  aroused  to  fierce  anger,  by  the 
extravagant  and  narrow  opinions  put  forth 
by  Robert  Southey.  And  yet  Southey 
could  write,  expressing  herein  a  feeling 
of  which  many  of  us  have  been  conscious, 
"  I  have  an  instinctive  horror  of  bigotry. 
Wheri  Dissenters  talk  of  the  Establish- 
ment   they  make    me    feel   like  a   High 


Churchman,  and  when  I  get  among  Hi-;^!! 
Churchmen  I  am  ready  to  take  refuge  in 
Dissent."  On  some  points,  it  is  but  fair  to 
add,  Southey  was  in  advance  of  his  age. 
He  writes  wisely  in  many  places  of  the 
imperative  necessity  of  a  national  educa- 
tion, and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  press 
upon  the  public  the  services  that  might 
be  rendered  by  Protestant  sisters-of-mercy 
and  by  ladies  properly  trained  as  hospi- 
tal nurses. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  collected  edition 
of  his  poems,  Southey  remarks  that  it 
was  the  greatest  of  all  advantages  to  him 
to  have  lived  more  than  half  his  life  in 
retirement,  conversing  with  books  rather 
than  men  ;  but  the  reader  who  follows 
the  poet's  career  will  probably  arrive  at  a 
precisely  opposit,e  conclusion.  "  Beware 
that  you  be  not  swallowed  up  in  books," 
wrote  John  Wesley,  and  this  assuredly 
was  in  many  respects  the  misfortune  of 
his  biographer.  "  He  was  never  happy," 
said  Rogers,  "  except  when  making  or 
reading  a  book  ;  "  and  so  inveterate  was 
this  love  of  solitary  study,  that  in  society 
Southey,  feeling  he  had  little  conversa- 
tional power,  would  "roll  himself  up  like 
a  hedgehog."  Solitude  may  have  many 
advantages,  but  it  is  scarcely  calculated 
to  produce  breadth  of  thought  or  freedom 
from  prejudice  ;  and  Southey,  brooding 
tenderly  and  constantly  over  the  wealth 
of  his  own  mind,  was  not  likely  to  dis- 
cover its  deficiencies.  He  needed  col- 
lision with  other  intellects ;  but  this 
salutary  contact  with  his  fellows  he  dis- 
liked, and,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided. 

If  we  reckon  his  Quarterly  Review  ?iX\X' 
cles,  Southey  produced  in  all  nearly  two 
hundred  volumes,  in  itself  a  small  library. 
Many  of  these  works  are  more  likely 
to  be  consulted  than  to  be  read  ;  while 
some  on  which  the  writer  set  most  count 
must  stand,  it  is  to  be  feared,  on  the 
shelves  which  contain  (to  use  Lamb's 
familiar  epithet)  the  books  that  are  not 
books.  Southey's  magmwi  opus,  the 
History  of  Portugal,  was  destined  never 
to  be  finished,  but  a  portion  of  this  vast 
undertaking,  the  History  of  Brazil,  was 
accomplished  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  historian,  who  said  that  ages  hence  it 
will  be  found  among  those  works  which 
are  not  destined  to  perish,  and  be  to  the 
Brazilians,  when  they  shall  have  become 
a  powerful  nation,  what  the  work  of 
Herodotus  is  to  Europe.  The  prophecy 
cannot  be  contradicted,  but  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned,  and  when  we  remember 
how  many  prophecies  Soutliey  made  in 
his   life-time,  which  have  turned  out  to 
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be  delusions,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conjecture  that  this  will  also  prove  a 
blunder.  The  Histoiy  of  Brazil  was  an 
enormous  achievement,  but  it  was  labour 
iil-bestowed,  and  Sir  AV.  Scott  character- 
izes it  wisely,  when  he  says,  in  writing  to 
the  author,  "  A  more  faithless  and  worth- 
less set  than  both  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
I  have  never  read  of,  and  it  requires  your 
knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  ac- 
tion and  your  lively  description  of  '  hair- 
breadth 'scapes '  to  make  one  care 
whether  the  hog  bites  the  dog  or  the  dog 
bites  the  hog," 

Still  less  satisfactory  in  its  results  was 
the  toil  bestowed  by  Southey  on  his  His- 
tojy  of  the  Paiinsidar  IVar,  a  work 
which  has  been  since  accomplished  with 
consummate  ability  by  a  military  histo- 
rian. The  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  of 
Southey's  History  as  wholly  inadequate 
and  as  displaying  gross  ignorance,  which 
was  likely  enough  in  matters  of  military 
detail,  and  here  too,  as  in  so  many  of  his 
works,  he  wasted  his  strength  and  wea- 
ried the  reader's  patience  by  a  display  of 
useless  erudition.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  Southey's  fame  had  he  attended 
to  the  wise  axiom  of  Dry  den,  which 
that  great  poet,  by  the  way,  sometimes 
forgot  himself :  "  An  author  is  not  to 
write  all  he  can,  but  only  all  he  ought." 

The  truth  is,  and  scores  of  instances 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  it,  that  the 
Poet-Laureate,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and 
learning  and  perseverance,  and  with  a 
literary  ability  that  might  have  enabled 
him  to  put  what  he  knew  in  an  attractive 
form,  missed  the  mark  again  and  again. 
He  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  dis- 
tinguish between  the  topics  to  which  he 
was  specially  attracted  and  the  subjects 
likely  to  interest  the  public  ;  he  even 
thought  that  he  had  power  to  command 
attention  v/hether  his  readers  wished  to 
attend  or  not.  Sometimes  he  hit,  as  it 
were,  by  accident  on  a  theme  which  was 
fitted  for  popularity.  The  Life  of  Nelson 
is  as  beautiful  a  specimen  of  biography 
as  we  possess  in  the  language,  and  for 
this  fascinating  work  we  are  indebted,  in 
a  measure,  to  the  publisher  as  well  as  to 
the  author.  Southey,  though  rebelling 
against  the  imposition,  was  happily  re- 
stricted within  certain  narrow  limits. 
Pie  could  have  made  the  book,  he  said, 
ten  times  as  long,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  he  had  had  his  way  he 
would  have  done  so  and  have  spoilt  it. 
His  love  of  digression,  of  ingenious  tri- 
fling, and  of  exhibiting  in  a  half-serious, 
half-grotesque  fashion   the  results  of  his 
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[  prodigious  acquisitions,  is  notably  exhibit- 
ed in  The  Doctor,  a  book  which  charms 
and  annoys  the  reader  by  turns.  "  How 
beautiful  !  '  he  exclaims  on  reading  one 
page  :  "  How  horribly  wearisome  !  "  he 
sighs  out  on  turning  to  the  next.'  On  the 
whole,  perhaps,  the  fatigue  predominates 
over  the  pleasure,  although  there  are 
moods  of  mind,  moods  of  happy  indo- 
lence for  which  there  is  little  space  in 
the  busy  lives  of  most  men,  in  which  this 
medley  of  humour,  nonsense,  and  wis- 
dom may  prove  a  grateful  opiate.  It  has 
been  said  with  some  truth  of  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  singularly  clever  novels,  that  they 
may  be  taken  up  at  almost  any  time  with 
pleasure  and  laid  down  again  without 
serious  regret,  and  perhaps  a  similar  criti- 
cism may  be  passed  upon  The  Doctor. 
In  its  best  chapters  it  is  eminently  good, 
but  it  will  keep,  and  no  anxiety  is  felt  to 
follow  continuously  the  writer's  footsteps. 
Open  on  any  page,  and  some  beautiful 
thought,  or  quaint  suggestion,  or  gro- 
tesque anecdote  will  attract  attention, 
but  .the  reader  is  not  allured  on  by  what 
he  reads,  and  deems  it  but  little  conse- 
quence on  which  page  he  may  alight. 
We  said  that  The  Doctor  may,  to  certain 
persons  and  in  certain  moods  of  mind, 
prove  an  agreeable  sedative,  but  just  as 
there  are  people  who  become  excited  in- 
stead of  vsoothed  by  opium,  so  there  are 
readers,  we  suspect,  whom  this  strange 
book  will  irritate  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. The  preface  to  Wordsworth's 
Ex'cursion  gave  William  Blake,  the  poet- 
artist,  a  stomach  complaint,  which  nearly 
killed  him  ;  The  Doctor,  with  its  imperti- 
nent digressions  and  its  perpetual  move- 
ment towards  a  point  it  never  attains, 
might  produce  a  nervous  attack. 

The  great  charm  of  Southey's  style, 
and  his  consummate  skill  as  a  biographer, 
are  perhaps  best  displayed  in  the  Life  of 
Wesley  J  but  there,  too,  his  want  of  log- 
ical power  is  everywhere  apparent.  The 
facts  which  he  states  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  often  palpably  contradict  the  in- 
ferences he  draws  from  them.  Nor  is 
this  all;  for  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as 
given  on  one  page,  is  sometimes  entirely 
opposed  to  the  opinion  he  utters  on  an- 
other, and  at  variance  with  his  known 
principles.  "  O  dear  and  honoured 
Southey,"  writes  Coleridge,  "this,  the 
favourite  of  my  library  among  many  fa- 
vourites ;  this,  the  book  which  I  can 
read  for  the  twentieth  time  with  delight, 
when  I  can  read  nothing  else  at  all ;  this 
darling  book  is  nevertheless  an  unsafe 
book  for  all  of   unsettled  minds.      How 
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many  admirable  young  men  do  I  know, 
or  have  seen,  whose  minds  would  be  a 
shuttlecock  between  the  battledores 
which  the  bi-partite  author  keeps  in  mo- 
tion ! " 

The  truth  is  that  Southey  has  the  art 
of  relating  facts  delightfully,  and  he  re- 
lates them  with  the  most  scrupulous  hon- 
esty, but  when  he  leaves  this  firm  ground 
and  tries  to  fulfil  the  part  of  a  philosoph- 
ical historian,  the  weak  side  of  his  in- 
tellect becomes  apparent.  His  intuitions 
are  often  right,  his  deliberate  judgment, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  frequently 
wrong.  Southey  acknowledges  that  he 
could  not  stand  severe  thought,  and  in- 
deed he  was  too  busy  a  man  in  his  pro- 
fession to  be  a  profound  thinker. 

Southey's  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  English  poetry  are  not  many  ;  but 
they  are  so  able  that  it  is  to  be  deplored 
he  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of  con- 
tinuing the  History  left  so  imperfect  by 
Warton.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject 
was  immense,  and  he  might  have  pro- 
duced a  narrative  full  of  critical  and  bio- 
graphical interest  and  written  in  the 
purest  English,  which  would  have  formed 
a  text-book  for  students.  His  Life  of 
Cowper^  although  in  parts  a  little  languid 
and  diffusive,  shows  how  admirably 
Southey  could  write  about  poets  and 
poetry  ;  but  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture, as  in  others,  he  appears  to  have  ex- 
pended much  comparatively  useless 
strength.  "This  was  partly  owing  to  his 
singular  kindness  of  heart,  which  led  him 
again  and  again  to  befriend  those  who 
needed  help  and  deserved  it.  Southey, 
for  example,  by  his  friendship  for  Kirke 
White  while  living,  and  by  the  publication 
of  his  Remains  after  his  decease,  pro- 
duced an  interest  in  that  young  poet, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  poems  he  left 
behind  him,  was  far  beyond  his  de- 
serts. The  Lives  of  Uneducated  Poets  is 
another  work,  written  with  a  benevolent 
object,  which,  if  looked  at  apart  from  the 
kindly  purpose  of  the  writer,  must  be  re- 
garded as  waste  labour  ;  but  while  we 
regret  that  the  claims  upon  Southey  pre- 
vented him  oftentimes  from  accomplish- 
ing the  work  for  which  he  was  most  fitted, 
it  is  pleasant  at  the  same  time  to  remem- 
ber how  ready  he  ever  was  to  sacrifice 
personal  aims  to  generous  and  self-deny- 
ing labours. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

With  these  actions  the  life  of  Southey 
waa    crowded    and    ennobled.     He  said 


many  a  bitter  thing  in  his  day,  made  rash 
statements,  uttered  opinions  of  men  and 
measures  which  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
examination  ;  but  he  never  knowingly  did 
an  unjust  act,  or  shirked  an  obvious  duty. 
To  use  a  homely  saying,  his  heart  was 
all  along  in  its  right  place  ;  and  if,  as  a 
politician  and  theologian,  he  sometimes 
indulged  in  what  may  be  called  feminine 
passion,  the  noble  life  he  lived  was  one 
of  the  manliest,  and  is  even  more  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  memory  of  Englishmen 
than  his  great  literary  achievements. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

NARRATIVE     OF     PRINCE     CHARLIE'S 
ESCAPE: 

BY   ONE   OF   HIS   COMPANIONS. 

[Edinburgh,  September  g,  1873. 

Sir,  —  The  Manuscript  narrative  of  the  es- 
cape of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  by  John  Mac- 
donald,  one  of  his  companions,  of  which  a 
copy  follows,  is  the  property  of  the  Misses 
Macdonald  of  Dalilea,  granddaughters  of  the 
author,  and  was  intrusted  to  me  by  them.  I 
have  transcribed  the  MS.  carefully,  verbatim 
et  literatim^  and  have  merely  added  an  intro- 
duction and  conclusion,  partly  from  informa- 
tion I  already  possessed,  and  partly  from  that 
furnished  to  me  by  the  family.  Of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  MS.  itself,  I  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  appearance  of  the 
original  MS.,  which  was  in  my  hands  for  some 
time,  carries  truth  in  its  face,  and  I  know  that 
it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  author's 
descendants  from  his  death  to  the  present 
time,  having  been  always  prized  by  them  as  an 
interesting  family  relic.  —  I  am,  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  George  Skene.] 

To  THE  Editor  of  "  Blackwood." 


Amid  the  wildest  scenery  of  the  West 
Highlands,  and  just  on  the  boundary-line 
that  separates  the  counties  of  Argyll  and 
Inverness,  lies  the  sequestered  sheet  of 
water  known  as  Loch  Shiel.  Even  in 
that  land  of  lakes  and  rocky  mountains, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  strik- 
ing landscape  than  is  afforded  by  that 
lonely  lake.  Hemmed  in,  throughout  the 
most  part  of  its  extent,  by  high  mountains 
of  the  most  picturesque  forms,  the  op- 
posite heights  approach  so  near,  that  al- 
though the  lake  at  their  foot  is  upwards 
of  twenty-six  miles  in  length,  it  never  at- 
tains even  to  one  mile  in  breadth.  This 
wild  glen  was  in  former  days,  and  indeed 
still  is,  the  home  of  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Macdonald,  who  possessed  a  consider- 
able extent  of  property  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  comprising  Dalileaand  Glenaladale  lie,"  is  preserved  as  a  cherished  heirloom 
on  the  lake  shore,  Glenfinnan  at  its  head,  ;  by  its  fortunate  possessor.  In  the  imme- 
and  the  farm  of  Borradale  on  the  shore  of  diate  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Shiel,  at  the 
Loch-nan-Ua.  These  different  parts  of  foot  of  Glenfinnan,  a  monument,  sur- 
the  propel  ty  were  frequently  occupied  by  j  mounted  by  a  statue  of  the  Young  Ad- 
members  of  the  family,  as  circumstances  venturer,  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Mac- 
might  render  convenient,  and,  as  was  donald  of  Glenaladale.  It  occupies  the 
usual  in  other  Highland  families,  the  dif- 1  exact  spot  where  Charles  Edward  un- 
ferent  occupants  were  then  distinguished  I  furled  his  banner  on  August  19,  1745.  In 
by  the  names  of  their  residences.  A  |  this  neighbourhood  also  there  was 
green  island  in  the  lake,  known  as  St.  ]  brought  to  light  a  few  years  ago,  a  most 
Finian's  Isle,  has  been  the  burial-place  of  j  interesting  memorial  of  the  unfortunate 
the  race  since  they  first  settled  there,  and  ,  Prince's  wanderings,  after  the  final  de- 
is  covered  with  the  memorials  of  the  1  struction  of  his  hopes  of  success  in  his 
dead.  Besides  the  natural  beauty  of  its  I  expedition  on  the  field  of  Culloden.  As 
scenery  —  in  which   this  estate  is  hardly    will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  Prince  was  foj 


equalled,  certainly  not  excelled,  by  any 
other  in  the  Highlands  —  an  interest  of  a 
different  kind  attaches  to  it,  from  the  fact, 
that  both  the  commencement  and  the 
close  of  the  romantic  expedition  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  took  place  within 
its  bounds.  At  the  farm  of  Borradale, 
that 

Scottish  ground 
his  standard  and  assembled  the  clans  who 
took  arms  for  the  restoration  of  their  an- 
cient royal  line  ;  and  at  Borradale,  again, 
he  succeeded  in  baffling  his  enemies,  and 
embarking  on  board  of  the  French  man- 
of-war  that  carried  him  from  the  country. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  of 
1745,  the  Clan  Ronald,  to  whom  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  Loch  Shiel  belonged,  took  an 
active  part  on  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  bearing  their  full  share  of  all  the 
difhculties  and  dangers  of  that  unfortu- 
nate campaign.     A  hundred  and  twenty- 


some  time  in  hiding  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Loch  Shiel,  and  it  has  been  re- 
membered ever  since  that  time  that  he 
and  those  with  him  found  it  expedient  to 
cross  the  loch,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
new  quarters.  The  Argyll  militia,  how- 
ever, were  then  patrolling  all  round  the 
darinsf  adventurer  first  set  foot  on  j  loch,  and  had  destroyed  all  the  boats,  in 
in  Glenfinnan  he  raised  order  to  prevent  the  fugitive  party  from 
crossing.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
party  having  found  a  large  oak-tree  in  a 
favourable  position,  felled  it,  and  hol- 
lowed the  trunk,  partly  with  their  axes 
and  partly  by  fire,  as  many  savage  tribes 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  till  they  had 
produced  a  rude  imitation  of  a  canoe,  of 
the  kind  known  in  America  as  a  dug-ojit. 
This  primitive  boat  they  then  conveyed 
at  midnight  to  the  lake  shore  ;  and  being 
afraid  to  use  oars,  lest  the  sound  should 
betray  them  to  their  watchful  enemies, 
they  laid  the  Prince  at  full  length  in  the 
seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  fatal  j  boat,  and  entering  the  water  themselves, 
battle  of  Culloden  terminated  the  last  at-  swam  across  the  loch,  dragging  the  boat 
tempt  of  the  Highlanders  to  place  their  after  them.  Having  thus  effected  the 
ancient  royal  House  on  the  British  throne,  j  desired  passage,  they  sank  the  boat,  at  a 
The  chief  incidents  of  the   expedition  of  |  place  called  Camus  Blain,  nearly  opposite 


Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and  of 
his  own  romantic  adventures,  after  the 
final  dispersion  of  his  adherents,  are 
known  to  every  reader  of  our  history,  and 
are  generally  regarded  as  no  more  than  an 
interesting  episode  in  our  national  an- 
nals, and  a  remarkable  instance  of   the 


St.  Finian's  Isle.  Here  the  boat  lay 
under  water  for  a  hundred  and  nine  years, 
till  1855,  when  a  gamekeeper  of  Mr.  Hope 
Scott's,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
Black  John,  brought  it  again  to  light.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Robert- 
son Ross  of  Glen  Moidart.  The  account  of 


devoted  affection  of  a  primitive  people  to    its  construction  above  given  was  derived 


the  descendant  of  their  ancient  kings, 
In  the  Highlands,  however,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  "  '45  '•'  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  this.  Even  to  this  day,  every 
incident  in  the  personal  history  of  those 
devoted  men  who  strove  to  cut  a  path  for 
thtir  Prince  to  the  British  throne,  is  re- 
membered, and  related  by  their  descend- 
ants as  an  honour  to  the  family,  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Every  relic,  even  remote- 
ly connected  with  "  Bonnie  Prince  Char- 


from  the  grandson  of  the  man  who  made 
it,  and  who  is  still  alive,  or  at  least  was 
recently  so.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  interesting  memorial  of  the  dangers 
and  difiiculties  to  which  the  fugitive 
Prince  was  exposed  than  is  afforded  by 
this  old  canoe. 

At  the  time  when  Charles  Edward 
landed  at  Borradale,  that  farm  was  held 
by  a  gentleman  named  Angus  Macdon- 
ald  ;  whilst  that  part  of  the  property  of 
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the  family  which  was  situated  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Shiel  was  held  by  his 
nephew,  generally  known  as  Macdonald 
of  Glennk.dale.  Macdonald  of  Borradale 
had  two  sons,  Ronald  and  John.  Of  these, 
the  youn;j^er,  John  Macdonald,  having 
shown  a  greater  taste  for  learning  than 
was  then  common  in  the  Highlands,  had 
been  sent  for  his  education  to  the  then  fa- 
mous Scottish  College  at  Ratisbon.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  young  John 
left  the  college  and  hurried  home.  He 
joined  the  Highland  army  at  Perth,  serv- 
ing along  with  his  cousin  Glenaladale, 
who  was  a  major  in  the  ClanRonald  regi- 
ment, and  who  had  proclaimed  Prince 
Charles  Edward  at  Perth.  John  Mac- 
donald was  noted  in  the  army  for  his 
eminently  handsome  figure,  and  for  his 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Prince  him- 
self —  a  resemblance  the  effect  of  which 
was  enhanced  by  the  foreign  air  and  ac- 
cent he  had  contracted  at  Ratisbon,  and 
which  was  so  strong  that  the  young 
Highlander  was  frequently  mistaken  for 
the  Prince  himself. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  romantic 
campaign  which  followed,  John  Macdon- 
ald bore  his  full  share  ;  and  on  the  march 
to  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden  he  was  one 
of  those  to  whom  the  Catholic  priest  ac- 
companying the  army  administered  the 
sacrament,  in  anticipation  of  the  bloody 
conflict  which  all  knew  to  be  inevitable. 
On  that  fatal  day  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Stuarts,  his  cousin  Glenaladale  received 
three  severe  wounds,  but  John  himself 
escaped  unhurt  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
it  in  his  power,  he  joined  the  fugitive 
Prince,  whom  he  accompanied  through 
the  greater  part  of  his  wanderings,  and 
was  finally  only  prevented  from  following 
his  master  to  France  by  a  severe  attack 
of  fever.  On  parting  with  him,  however, 
the  Prince  gave  him  his  gold-headed 
cane  as  a  remembrance  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  devoted  loyalty,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  the  only  valu- 
able property  he  had  left.  Of  this  cher- 
ished relic  the  family  were  afterwards 
deprived  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  to 
their  great  and  lasting  regret.  After  the 
final  escape  of  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
and  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  High- 
lands, John  Macdonald  occupied  himself 
in  writing  memoirs  of  different  parts  of 
the  campaign,  in  which  he  had  borne  so 
active  a  part,  a  task  for  which  his  Ger- 
man education  rendered  him  peculiarly 
well  qualified.  Of  his  MSS.  some  were 
sent  by  himself  to  Home  the  historian, 
who  had  applied  to  him  for  information  ; 


another  was  given  by  him  to  his  relative, 
Sir  John  M'Gregor  Murray,  and  cannot 
now  be  found  ;  but  one  remained  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants,  by  whose 
kind  permission  it  has  now  been  printed 
verbati7n  et  literatun.  It  is  a  curious 
and  most  interesting  document.  Of  its 
authenticity,  that  it  really  is  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  —  a  narrative  by  an  actual 
companion  of  Prince  Charles  of  what  he 
himself  saw  and  experienced  during  that 
wonderful  escape  —  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  Independent  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  never  been  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  author's  family,  the  very 
paper  and  ink  on  and  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten refer  it  at  once  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  as  the  date  of  its  compo- 
sition. The  author  speaks  of  himself 
frequently  in  the  first  person  ;  and  the 
quaint  and  often  ungrammatical  style 
and  irregular  spelling  are  exactly  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  John  Macdon- 
ald, a  man  of  considerable  education,  but 
one  whose  native  tongue  was  Gaelic,  and 
who  in  writing  English  was  in  fact  using 
what  was  to  him  a  foreign  language.  Be- 
sides, the  simple  and  unaffected  manner 
in  which  the  incidents  are  narrated  bears 
unmistakable  evidence  that  he  was  mere- 
ly recording  what  he  himself  remembered, 
without  any  thought  of  its  ever  becoming 
public. 


A  TRUE  AND  REAL  STATE  OF  PRINCE 
CHARLES  STUART'S  MIRACULOUS  ES- 
CAPE AFTER  THE  BATLE  OF  CULLOD- 
DEN. 

When  the  Prince  at  the  battle  of 
Cullodden  perceived  and  that  the  horse 
he  rod  was  wounded,  and  any  stand  he 
and  his  smal  force  could  make  was  need- 
less, he  made  off,  accompanied  by  two 
Irishmen,  Mr.  Sullivan  and  O'Niel,  his 
aid  de  camp,  and  few  more,  and  took  litle 
or  no  rest  till  they  arrived  at  Glenbiestle 
in  Arasaig,  which  is  a  pendicle  belonging 
to  the  ffarm  of  Borradil.  Being  the 
place  he  first  landed  in  the  continent  at 
his  arrival,  he  rested  there  three  nights 
before  a  sufficient  boat,  belonging  to 
John  M'Donald,  son  to  Old  Borradil, 
was  procured  to  transport  him  to  the  long 
Island  of  Uist,  in  view  to  get  some  vessel 
at  Stornway  to  carrie  him  to  France,  and 
for  that  purpose  send  the  Mr.  Sullivan, 
his  Aid  du  camp,  to  Stornway,  where  he 
found  one,  but  would  not  wait  the  Princes 
coming,  therefore  made  off  with  himself, 
and  landed  safe  in  France. 

Being  in  this  maner  disappointed,  he 
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thought  proper  to  risk  his  person  in  the 
hands  of  Clanranald's  people  in  South 
Uist,  who  gave  him  all  the  aid  and 
assistance  in  their  power,  till  such  time 
the  country  was  surrounded  by  his 
enemies  ;  then  clearly  perceiving  the 
impossibility  of  escaping,' he  was  advised 
to  go  to  Clanranold  house,  in  Benbecula, 
twenty  five  miles  from  the  place  he  then 
was  at,  and  endeavour  to  ferrie  to  the 
Isle  of  Sky,  accompanied  by  the  then 
Miss  Flory  M'Donald  ;  and  he,  under 
the  name  of  Miss  Bety  Burk,  and  her 
servant-maid,  effected  there  escape,  and 
arrived  safe  at  Kingsbrough,  in  Troter- 
ness,  parte  of  Lord  M'Donald's  estate. 
There  Miss  Flory  M'Donald  parted  with 
him. 

After  some  rest  there,  he  proceeded 
to  M'Leod  Rasa's  familie,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  friendship.  After  an  night's  rest 
there,  he  was  sent  under  the  care  of 
Malcom  M'Leod  to  the  care  of  one  John 
M'Kinon,  alias  John  M'Rorie  vie  Lach- 
lan  in  M'Kinon's  estate,  who  next  night 
conveyed  him  to  the  Laird  of  Moror's 
ffarm  in  the  mainland,  and  he  beged  of 
INIoror  to  send  a  sure  guide  with  him  to 
his  faithfull  old  Landlord  (this  is  what  he 
allways  termed  my  father)  to  Borradil ; 
after  his  arrival  there,  the  old  Gentleman 
and  his  two  sons,  Ronald  and  I,  received 
him  with  all  the  marks  of  friendship  and 
Respect,  and  gave  pur  word  of  honour 
we  would  use  our  utermost  to  save  him 
in  spite  of  all  his  enemies  ;  and  that  we 
depended  on  Divine  Providence  that  he 
would  grant  him  and  us  health,  strenght, 
and  vigour  to  endure  all  the  fatigue  and 
hardship  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

As  the  Prince  at  all  times  entertained 
the  greatest  regard  for  Mr.  M'Donald's 
of  Glenaladil's  integrity  and  capacity  in 
aideing  him  as  far  as  in  his  power,  he 
ordered  me  to  goe  directly  to  him  and 
acquaint  him  of  his  present  situation,  and 
hoped  he  would  meet  him  and  his  present 
smai  Company  in  the  woods  of  Borradil 
next  night. 

After  Glenaladil  considered  the  mes- 
sage, he  looked  upon  it  exceeding  hard 
to  depart  from  his  wife  and  five  prety 
weak  children,  and  his  great  stock  of 
catle  were  before  then  taken  awy  by  the 
enmie  ;  and  haveing  received  three  bad 
wounds  at  Cullodden,  of  which  one  of 
them  was  not  then  fully  cured  ;  notwith- 
standing these  consideration  he  despised 
tliem,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  grant  all 
the  aid  and  assistance  in  his  power  to 
save  a  poor  distressed  Prince,  notwith- 


standing of  the  great  temptation  of  thyrty 
thousand  pound  stel  promised  by  govern- 
ment to  any  that  should  deliver  him  up. 
Though  Glenaladil  and  his  old  uncle 
Borradil,  with  his  children,  were  in  the 
greatesst  distress  for  want  of  any  support 
at  the  time,  two  nights  thereafter  he 
appeared  at  the  place  appointed  with  the 
above  party.  They  proceeded  next  morn- 
ing to  M'Leod's  Cove,  upon  a  high  preci- 
pes in  the  woods  of  Borradil,  where  they 
all  deliberated  what  steps  they  would 
take  for  there  safety ;  few  days  after 
they  visibly  saw  the  whole  coast  sur- 
rounded by  ships  of  war  and  tenders,  as 
also  the  country  by  other  military  forces  ; 
then  it  was  determined  to  use  all  efforts 
to  depart  out  of  the  country,  and  began 
there  march  that  very  night,  and  ca^iie 
the  length  of  Meoble,  in  the  brays  of 
Moror,  where  the  old  gentleman  Borradil, 
and  his  soon  Ronald,  took  there  leave  of 
him.  The  Prince  then,  accompanied 
only  by  Glenaladil,  and  his  brother  John  , 
and  I,  made  streight  for  the  brays  of 
Glenfinen,  which  is  paite  of  Glenaladil's 
estate.  To  our  great  surprise  we  found 
that  place  surrounded  by  three  hundred 
of  the  Enemies.  Then  we  came  to  a 
resolution  to  departe  the  country  for 
some  time  ;  and  for  that  purpose  sent  an 
express  to  Donald  Cameron,  Glenpean, 
an  aged  gentleman,  to  meet  us  at  Corrour, 
in  the  brays  of  Moror,  which  accordingly 
he  did  ;  we  proceeded  under  night  till 
sunrise  next  morning,  to  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain  laying  between  Locharkeig 
and  Lochmoror  head,  a  camp  of  the 
enemy  laying  on  each  side  of  us,  and  two 
different  camps  of  the  military  before  us. 
In  the  course  of  three  nights  we  passed 
by  four  camps  and  twenty-five  patroles, 
and  some  so  nigh  us  that  we  heard  them 
frequently  speaken,  without  any  food 
farther  than  a  smal  slice  of  salt  cheese, 
and  aboundance  of  water. 

The  Thyrd  morning  we  arrived  near 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain  near  Lochurn 
head,  and  found  there  a  bit  hollow  ground, 
covered  with  long  heather  and  brenches 
of  jung  birch  bushes,  where  we  all  five  of 
us  lay  down  to  rest,  almost  fainting  for 
want  of  food  ;  these  severe  tryals  and 
circumstance  drew  many  heavy  sighs 
from  his  poor  oppressed  heart.  I  in- 
formed him  then  that  I  had  a  leepy  of 
groaten  meal  wrapt  up  in  a  Nepkin  in  my 
pocket,  which,  when  I  produced,  made 
alvvast  alteration  in  the  counteinance 
of  the  whole  of  them.  Come,  come, 
says  he,  let  us,  in  Gods  name,  have  a 
share  ;  never  was  people  in  more  need. 
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I  expect  soon  to  meet  with  plenty  ;  so  I 
divided  the  whole  of  it  between  us  five  ; 
and  they  began  to  chat  and  crak  heartily, 
after  our  refreshment.  We  perceived 
fourty  of  the  military,  with  a  Captn  as 
there  commander,  laying  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  all  this  time  ;  we  saw  them 
visibly  all  allong,  durst  not  move  till 
dark  night,  for  fear  of  being  discovered, 
proceeded  then  on  our  jurny  to  the  brays 
of  Glenshiel ;  the  darkest  night  ever  in 
my  life  I  traveled  ;  and  arrived  within  a 
mile  of  it  by  sunrise,  quite  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue. 

Glenaladil  and  I  were  then  sent  to  the 
village  in  view  to  procure  some  provis- 
ions, and  bought  a  stone  of  cheese  and  a 
half  stone  of  buter,  as  we  could  get 
nothing  else  ;  immediately  returned  back 
where  we  left  him,  Donald  Cammeron, 
and  Glenaladil's  brother  ;  words  cannot 
express  the  quantity  we  consumed  of  the 
buter  and  cheese  at  the  time,  thought 
both  kind  exceeding  salt.  We  met  that 
day  with  one  Donald  M'Donald,  a  Glen- 
gary  lad,  with  whome  we  agreed  to  be 
our  guide  farther  North,  as  Donald  Cam- 
eron returned,  after  his  refreshment,  to 
look  after  his  own  family  ;  and  we  passed 
the  whole  day,  which  was  exceeding  hot, 
in  the  face  of  a  mountain,  above  a  river 
that  run  throu  Glenshiel ;  were  all  seized 
with  such  a  druth  that  we  were  all  alike 
to  perish  before  sunset.  He  would  not 
allow  any  of  us  to  move  for  water,  though 
we  might  have  bein  provided  within 
fourty  yards  to  us,  so  cautious  he  was. 
At  sunset  we  all  went  stagern  to  the 
river  side,  and  drank  water  at  no  allow- 
ance ;  at  the  same  time  we  saw  a  boy 
coming  towards  us  at  some  distance ; 
Glenaladil  and  I  went  to  meet  him. 
This  was  a  son  of  the  honest  M'Kra  that 
furnished  us  with  provision  in  the  morn- 
ing, whom  his  father  sent  with  five  Scots 
pints  of  goat  milk  for  our  relief.  Glen- 
aladil, who  had  all  our  bank  in  a  purse 
hingen  before  him,  gave  the  boy  four 
shillings  stel ;  and  in  the  hurry  he  was 
in,  he  happened  to  drap  his  purse  on  the 
ground  till  he  got  his  plead  kilted  on 
him  ;  then  we  bad  fareweel  to  the  boy,' 
and  returned  in  great  hast  to  our  smal 
partie,  who  partook  liberaly  of  the  milk, 
then  proceeded  an  English  mile  before 
we  missed  the  purse,  in  which  was  a 
keeping  fourty  Luisdors  and  five  shillings 
in  silver,  which  was  all  we  hade  to  de- 
pend upon  for  our  subsistence  ;  it  was 
determined  that  Glen  and  I  was  to  return 
in  search  of  our  smal  stock.  Found  the 
purse  and  five  shillings  in  it,  in  the  spot 


we  left  it,  and  none  of  the  gold  ;  pi*<; 
ceeded  then  about  midnight  to  the  boy- 
father's  house,  who  at  the  time  was  sound 
sleeping,  called  him  out,  fairly  told  him 
what  happened  ;  without  a  minute  dela 
he  returned  to  the  house,  got  hold  of  a 
rop  hinging  there,  and  gri|)ed  his  son  by 
the  arm  in  great  passion,  and  addressed 
him  in  the  following  words  :  you  damnd 
scoundrel,  this  instant  get  these  poor 
gentlemens  mony,  which  I  am  certain  is 
all  they  have  to  depend  upon,  or,  by  the 
heavens,  I'll  hing  you  to  that  very  tree 
you  see  this  moment.  The  Boy  shivere- 
ing  with  fear  went  instantly  for  the  mony, 
which  he  had  hurried  under  ground  about 
thyrty  yards  from  his  Fathers  house. 

During  the  time  Glen  and  I  spent  about 
recovering  our  smal  fonds,  the  Prince  and 
the  two  persons  we  left  with  him  saw  on 
the  other  side  of  Shiel  river  an  officer  to 
appearance,  and  three  men  with  him ; 
our  smal  party  hidd  themselves  by  favour 
of  some  Aron  bushes  at  the  river  side,, 
but  they  were  convinced  they  coud  not 
miss  to  meet  Glenaladil  and  me,  and  the 
consequence  would  be  squabble  between 
us,  though  he  positively  refused  to  inform 
us  of  the  danger  of  meeting  them,  by  one 
of  them  that  was  alongst  with  him,  the 
night  being  quite  clear   and  a  seren  sky. 
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other  on  each  side  of  the  river,  neither  of 
use  observed  the  other  nor  can  I  account 
for  it. 

Then  we  proceeded  all  night  throu 
these  muirs  till  ten  of  the  clock  next 
morning,  stopt  then  till  the  evening,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  particular  accidents, 
excepting  heareing  some  firing  of  guns 
not  at  a  very  greatest  distance.  The 
evening  being  very  calm  and  warm,  we 
greatly  suffered  by  mitches,  a  species  of 
litle  creatures  troublesome  and  numer- 
ous in  the  highlands  ;  to  preserve  him 
from  such  troublesome  guests,  we  wrapt 
him  head  and  feet  in  his  plead,  and  cov- 
ered him  with  long  heather  that  naturally 
grew  about  a  bit  hollow  ground  we  laid 
him.  After  leaving  him  in  that  posture, 
he  uttered  several  heavy  sighes  and 
groands.  We  planted  ourselves  about 
the  best  v^^e  coud. 

Finding,  then,  nothing  by  appearance 
to  disturb  us,  or  enemie  in  our  way,  we 
proceeded  on,  and  next  night  arrived  in 
the  brays  of  Glenmorison,  called  the  Cor- 
richido  ;  perceived  three  or  four  smal 
huts  in  the  strath  of  the  corry. 

It  was  then  determined  upon  by  us  to 
send  Glenaladils  brother  down  to  them, 
to  know  what  they  were  ;   and  when  he 
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understood  them  to  be  all  M'Donalds, 
and  friends  to  the  cause,  except  Patrick 
Grant  Crosky,  who  was  with  them,  and 
equally  a  friend  to  the  cause,  he  addressed 
one  of  them,  called  John  M'Donald,  alias 
M'Goule  vie  Icadui,  to  goe  with  a  cogfull 
of  milk  to  Mr.  M'Donald  of  Glenaladil 
and  M'Donald  of  Greenfield,  which  letter 
was  not  there  at  same  time.  He  instantly 
complyed  with  his  request ;  but  to  his 
greatest  surprise  at  the  distance  of  nine 
yards  from  us,  he  knew  the  Prince  to  be 
there,  his  head  bein  covered  with  a  whit 
night  cape  and  an  old  Bonet  above  ;  at 
this  unexpected  sight,  the  poor  man 
changed  collours,  and  turned  as  red  as 
blood,  and* addressed  him  in  the  following 
maner  :  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a 
poor  state,  and  hope  if  I  live  to  see  yet 
in  a  better  condition,  as  I  have  seen  you 
before  at  the  head  of  your  armie,  upon 
the  green  of  Glasgow  ;  all  I  can  doe  is  to 
continue  faithfuU  to  you  while  I  live,  and 
am  willing  to  leave  my  wife  and  children, 
and  follow  you  wherever  you  incline  goe- 
ing.  After  all  this  discurse  was  explained 
to  the  Prince,  he  said,  takeinghim  cheer- 
fully by  the  hand.  As  you  are  a  M'Don- 
ald, whom  I  allways  found  faithfull  to  my 
cause,  I  shall  admit  you  to  my  smal  par- 
tie,  and  trust  myself  to  you  ;  and  if  ever 
it  should  be  my  lot  to  enjoy  my  own,  you 
may  depend  upon  of  being  equally  re- 
warded. One  thing  I  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve to  you,  says  he,  there  is  one  large 
stone  in  the  strath  of  this  corry  near  these 
huts  you  see  ;  under  that  stone  fourty 
men  can  accommodate  themselves,  and 
the  best  water  in  the  highland  runen 
throu  it,  and  a  large  void  heather  bed  in 
it  already  made  for  your  reception.  I 
have  a  three  year  old  stote  I  may  slaugh- 
ter for  provision,  till  such  time  you  re- 
fresh yourself  and  your  partie  :  there  are 
four  more  neighbours  and  contrimen  with 
me,  as  trusty  as  I,  who  can  furnish  us 
from  the  neighboureing  countrys  with 
such  necessarys  of  life  as  can  be  expected 
in  such  distressed  time. 

His  advise  was  so  agreeable  that  we 
all  agreed  to  it  without  hesitation,  and 
marched  all  with  cheerfullness  in  our 
countenance  to  this  new  unexpected  man- 
sion and  found  ourselves  as  comfortably 
lodged  as  we  had  been  in  a  Royal  pallace. 
The  other  four  men  mentioned  above 
came  in,  and  after  a  short  disscourse,  gave 
all  chearf ully  the  oath  of  allegiance,  after 
which  they  brought  the  stote  and  killed 
him  ;  we  then  fested,  and  lived  there  plen- 
tifully for  three  days  and  nights,  till  we 
found  ourselves  in  danger,  by  one  whom 
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they  generaly  styled  the  black  Campbell, 
who  had  a  party  of  militie  within  six  miles 
to  the  place  we  was  in  ;  in  that  event  we 
thought  adviseable,  to  proceed  to  the 
Chissolms  firr  woods,  where  we  and  our 
whole  partie  spent  near  a  month  in  pace 
and  plentie.  At  the  root  of  one  large 
tree  we  build  for  the  Prince,  Glenaladil, 
and  me  one  tent  of  firr  branches  ;  at  the 
other  side  of  the  tree  another  one  of  a- 
larger  seize.  Two  of  our  party  was  all- 
ways  employed  in  provideing  provisions  ; 
other  two  as  outpost,  enquireing  for  in- 
formation. One  honest  tenant  of  the 
name  of  Chissolm,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  from  us,  affoarded  us  with 
meal,  buter,  and  cheese,  and  flesh  weekly  ; 
neither  did  we  want  for  Aquavitas  and 
tobaco,  which  comodity  we  all  made  use 
of.  Nothing  particular  happened  to  us 
dureing  our  stay  there. 

But  the  Prince,  anxious  to  find  out 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  insisted  upon  our 
return  towards  that  parte  of  his  estate 
called  Locharkeig.  After  a  day  or  twos 
march,  passed  by  the  brays  of  Glenmori- 
son,  and  arriveing  to  the  brays  of  Glen- 
garie  about  nightfall,  the  river  Garie 
swelled  to  such  a  degree  that  we  thought 
it  unpassable.  He  still  positeivly  in- 
sisted upon  giving  it  a  tryal,  which  we 
did,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  at 
the  hazart  of  our  lifes,  succeeded,  the 
night  being  very  dark.  Rested  near  the 
bank  of  the  river,  waet  and  cold  ;  next 
day  passed  throu  Glenkeinie,  and  stopt, 
at  a  broken  shelhouse  above  Auchnasaul. 
We  then  were  out  of  provisions.  We 
sent  two  of  our  partie  to  repair  a  smal 
hut,  wherein  Lochiel  scolked  for  some 
time,  but  observing  a  Deer  at  the  end  of 
the  hut,  shut  both  at  him  at  once  and 
killed  him.  One  of  them  returned  to  us 
withe  these  most  agreable  news,  where 
we  all  in  a  bodie  steered  our  course,  and 
employed  the  whole  night  in  dressing  for 
him  and  ourselves  parte  of  the  venison. 
Next  day  we  sent  for  Mr.  Cameron  of 
Cluns,  and  after  passing  two  nights  to- 
gether, went  to  Torrvullen,  opposite  to 
Achnacarrie,  Locheils  principal  place  of 
residence  once  ;  killed  a  good  highland 
cow ;  then  Doctor  Cameron  and  two 
french  officer  that  landed  some  time  be- 
fore that  in  Pollew,  in  Rossyne,  came  to 
us,  and  Mr.  Cameron  of  Cluns  ;  and  after 
passing  two  nights  there,  they  came  to 
the  followeing  resolution  :  viz.  that  the 
Prince,  accompanied  by  Doctor  Cameron, 
Glenaladil,  the  two  french  officer,  with  a 
few  more,  should  be  conveyed  to  Locheil, 
and   that   I   shoud   return    to    tJie  west 
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coast;  and  if  any  frigats  from  France 
should  appear  for  the  purpose  of  carreing 
him,  I  to  goe  aboard  till  he  could  be 
found  dead  or  alive,  and  that  Glenaladil 
is  the  person  to  be  employed  for  procure- 
ing  him,  the  Glenmorison  lads  to  return 
home  with  his  promise,  If  ever  in  his 
power  he  would  make  satisfaction  for 
there  losses  and  gratitue ;  so  that  very 
night  I  and  John  Glenaladil's  brother 
made  of  for  the  west  coast,  and  arrived 
there  two  days  after,  and  found  all  left 
behind  us  in  the  greatest  distress  for 
want  of  all  necessarys  of  life,  or  houses 
to  shelter  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

A  fourtnight  thereafter,  in  September, 
two  frigats  appeared  coming  to  the  har- 
bour at  Borrodil  under  English  colours. 
My  father  and  brother  Ranald  and  I 
immediately  hade  recourse  to  the  muirs, 
to  avoid  being  apprehended,  and  ap- 
pointed one  Donald  M'Donald  in  whom 
we  hade  great  confidence,  to  wait  there 
landing ;  and  after  nightfall,  twelve  french, 
with  two  officers  at  their  hade,  came  to  a 
smal  hut  we  repaired  some  time  before 
that  for  our  own  reception,  as  all  our 
houses  before  that  were  all  burned  ;  the 
names  of  the  officers  were  jung  Sheridan 
and  Capn  ONeil,  who  at  there  arrival, 
enquired  for  us  all,  as  they  knew  us  weel 
formerly,  and  wished  much  to  have  some 
disscourse  of  consequence  with  us. 
Upon  our  being  informed  of  this,  we  ap- 
peared, and  after  a  long  conversation, 
were  convinced  of  there  sincerity,  and 
oblidged  them  to  produce  their  creden- 
tials from  France  before  we  revealed  any 
parte  of  our  secrets  to  them. 

Next  day  I  went  aboord  one  of  the 
frigats  ;  and  my  brother,  accompanied  by 
the  two  french  officer,  went  to  Glenaladil 
to  acquaint  him  of  there  errand. 

After  a  night's  rest,  they  were  desired 
by  Glenaladil  to  return  to  there  ships, 
and  that  he  would  goe  in  serch  of  the 
person  they  wanted,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  in  eight  days  returned  with 
him  to  Borrodil,  where  he  first  landed  ; 
and  after  refreshing  himself  weel,  di- 
rectly went  aboord,  and  with  a  fair  wind 
set  sail  next  morning  for  France,  and  left 
us  all  in  a  worse  state  than  he  found  us. 
Locheil,  his  Brother  Doctor  Cameron, 
John  Roy  Stuart,  the  two  first  mentioned 
french  officers,  with  one  hundred  more 
persons  of  some  distinction,  accompanied 
him,  and  took  there  passage  alongst  with 
him  ;  he  then  seemed  to  be  in  good 
spirit,  and  addressed  himself  to  such  as 


stayed  behind  to  live  in  good  hopes,  and 
that  he  expected  to  see  us  soon  with  such 
a  force  as  would  enable  him  to  reembures 
us  for  our  losses  and 
he  ended  as  he  began. 

One  material  circumstances  I  cannot 
omit  acquainting  you  of;  that  is,  the 
battle  fought  between  three  British 
frigats  and  two  french  ones  on  the  3d  of 
May  after  Cullodden  batle.  The  french 
frigats  landed  the  latter  end  of  April 
fourty  thousand  Louisdors,  with  some 
stand  of  arms  and  amunition,  at  the  farm 
of  Borradil  ;  government  being  informed 
of  the  same,  despatched  three  of  there 
own  frigats  to  the  place  mentioned,  in 
order  to  capture  the  Frenchman  ;  present 
Lord  Howe,  then  captn  of  the  Grayhound 
frigate,  was  commodore  of  that  smal 
squadron.  They  appeared  in  seight  about 
four  in  the  morning  by  the  point  of 
Ardmuchan,  from  whence  they  then  visi- 
bly saw  the  french  frigats  ;  they  were 
favoured  with  a  favourable  wind  directly 
after  them,  and  before  the  french  hade 
time  to  rise  there  ankors,  Captn  Howe 
shped  in  between  the  two  french  frigats, 
and  gave  a  broadside  to  each  of  them 
with  very  great  execution.  The  largest 
of  the  french  frigats  was  disabled  by 
breaken  her  ruder,  and  was  oblidged 
to  lay  by  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon :  and  the  smal  french  frigate,  after 
several  attempts  of  bourding  her,  fairly 
escaped  till  then,  and  when  soon  the 
largest  of  them  repaired  the  damage, 
went  to  her  assistance.  Captn  Howe 
haveingrun  out  of  ammunition,  sheered 
of  about  nightfall;  and  the  french  per- 
sued  them  for  a  leage,  when  they 
thought  adviseable  to  return  to  there 
former  situation.  At  two  o'clock  next 
morning  they  steered  away  for  Barra 
head  with  a  fair  wind  ;  the  Ducke  of  Perth, 
and  several  other  gentlemen,  such  as 
Lord  John  Drumond,  Lockard  cf  Carn- 
wath,  and  many  more  took  there  passage 
to  France.  The  battle  leasted  twelve 
hours,  and  we  found  on  our  shores  fefteen 
frenchmen  dead,  not  one  Englishman  in 
the  number,  as  they  threew  none  over- 
board of  them  till  they  came  the  lenth  of 
the  point  of  Ardmurchan.  After  that  the 
gold  was  by  a  partie  conveyed  to  Loch- 
aber,  and  parte  of  the  arms, 'by  orders  of 
secretar  Morrow,  and  were  then  deter- 
mined to  gather  and  randevou  there 
friends  and  weelwishers,  which  never 
happened  since,  nor  by  all  appearance 
will. 
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Such  is  John  Macdonald's  narrative. 
It  has  been  printed  with  all  its  irregulari- 
ties and  peculiarities  of  style  and  spell- 
ing, so  that  it  now  appears  just  as  it  left 
the  hands  of  its  author.  It  does  not  per- 
haps contain  much  that  is  new,  but  the 
romantic  character  of  the  adventures 
narrated,  and  the  honest  and  unadorned 
language  in  which  they  are  told,  cannot 
fail  to  give  it  a  deep  and  painful  interest. 
It  brings  out,  in  a  striking  degree,  the 
devoted  affection  of  these  loyal  High- 
landers for  their  unfortunate  Prince  —  of 
whom  it  has  been  often  remarked,  that 
with  a  price  of  ^30,000  on  his  head,  and 
whilst  the  place  of  his  concealment  was 
more  than  once  known  to  at  least  one 
hundred  men  at  the  same  time,  not  one 
of  them  should  ever  have  thought  of  se- 
curing what  would  have  been  affluence 
to  himself,  at  the  expense  of  treachery  to 
the  fugitive.  A  farther  remark  is  sug- 
gested by  this  narrative.  It  exhibits  in 
a  remarkable  way  the  humble  respect  and 
obedience  which  was  felt  by  these  de- 
voted men  towards  the  Prince,  even  at 
the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortunes.  His 
Highland  attendants  never  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  raised  above  the  position  of 
subjects  and  counsellors,  although  it 
could  not  have  been  thought  unnatural 
had  the  circumstances  led  them  to  do  so. 
From  their  knowledge  both  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  people,  they  must  have 
known  much  better  than  he  could  how  to 
evade  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, and  to  elude  the  strict  watch  that 
was  kept  for  him  by  the  patrolling  parties 
of  the  Government  ;  yet  it  is  plain  that 
he  was  not  only  nominally,  but  actually, 
the  leader  of  the  party.  They  gave  him  the 
fullest  information  and  the  best  advice 
they  could,  but  they  obeyed  his  orders 
whatever  they  might  be. 

The  only  incident  of  importance  in  the 
narrative  of  which  the  historians  of  the 
period  seem  to  have  taken  little  if  any 
notice  is  the  naval  action  between  Lord 
Howe's  squadron  and  the  two  French 
men-of-war.  Such  a  collision  was  in- 
deed inevitable  in  the  circumstances, 
when  any  of  the  British  vessels  which 
were  cruising  off  the  West  Highlands  to 
prevent  the  Prince's  escape,  fell  in  with 
any  of  the  French  ships,  which  were 
there  to  facilitate  it.  That  the  incidents 
of  the  action  itself  are  correctly  reported, 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  whole  took  place  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  res- 
idence of  the  family,  who  were  probably 
eyewitnesses  ;  and  when  the  circumstan- 


tiality of  the  narrative  is  further  consid- 
ered,  the  very  number  of  the  dead  who 
were  washed  on  shore  being  recorded, 
and  the  unexpected  fact  that  they  were  all 
Frenchmen  —  a  fact  which  the  rumour  of 
the  country  seems  to  have  satisfactorily 
accounted  for. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a 
moment's  attention  to  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  those  attendants  of  Prince 
Charles  who  are  especially  mentioned  in 
John  Macdonald's  narrative.  The  mer- 
ciless severity  with  which  the  troops  of 
the  Government  ravaged  the  territories 
of  the  insurgent  clans  after  the  defeat  at 
Culloden,  is  a  matter  of  history ;  and  it 
can  excite  no  surprise  that  this  was  es- 
pecially the  case  with  the  lands  of  the 
ClanRonald.  Where  the  houses  of  the 
gentry  were  situated  near  the  sea-shore, 
they  were  destroyed  by  the  cannon  of  the 
men-of-war  ;  where  they  were  not  acces- 
sible in  this  way,  they  were  burnt  by  the 
troops  who  patrolled  the  country.  The 
cattle  and  other  property  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  carried  off,  and  they  themselves 
were  driven  to  the  moors  and  mountains, 
to  find  subsistence  if  they  could,  and,  if 
they  could  not,  to  perish.  The  house  of 
Borradale  was  burnt ;  all  the  cattle  and 
corn,  and  everything  eatable,  was  carried 
off,  and  the  family  were  compelled  to  fly 
to  the  woods,  where  they  subsisted  on 
nuts,  and  anything  else  they  could  find  ; 
and  it  is  still  remembered  that  they  even 
tried  to  grind  the  nuts  into  a  kind  of 
meal,  that  they  might  at  least  have  some- 
thing like  the  oat-cakes  and  porridge 
they  were  accustomed  to.  It  is  further 
related  that  John  Macdonald's  mother, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Macgregor  of 
Glengyle,  in  the  course  of  the  flight  of 
the  family  from  Borradale,  was  seized  by 
the  soldiers,  and  the  wedding-ring  torn 
off  her  finger.  John  Macdonald  himself, 
the  author  of  the  narrative  now  published, 
married  Catherine,  a  daughter  of  Mac- 
donell  of  Barrisdale,  a  cadet  of  the  family 
of  Glengarry.  The  Macdonells  of  Barris- 
dale suffered  as  much  from  the  Govern- 
ment as  their  neighbours.  Their  house 
at  Glenmeddle  was  the  first  house  in  that 
neighbourhood  battered  down  by  the 
shot  from  the  war-ships.  John  Mac- 
donald's wife  used  afterwards  to  relate 
that  she  recollected  on  this  occasion 
looking  from  her  place  of  shelter  in  the 
woods,  and  seeing  the  soldiers  kill  all 
the  geese  and  fowls  about  the  place,  and 
carry  them  off,  driving  off  at  the  same 
time'  all  the  cows  ;  but  that  the  dairymaid 
ran   after  the    party    and  entreated    the 
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officer  in  command  to  have  mercy  on  the 
innocent  children  at  least,  and  to  leave 
one  cow  to  give  milk  for  them.  This  he 
did,  and  that  cow  was  ever  after  known 
by  the  nickname  of  "  The  Trooper." 
The  family  of  Barrisdale  took  refuge  in  a 
hut  built  of  wattles  ;  and  here  they  were 
roused  early  one  morning  by  seeing  the 
muzzles  of  several  muskets  projecting 
through  their  wattled  walls.  A  party  of 
soldiers  immediately  entered,  who,  after 
searching  the  hut  for  the  Prince,  com- 
manded the  family  to  follow  them.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  they  seemed  to  see 
the  uselessness  of  encumbering  them- 
selves with  prisoners,  and  allowed  the 
Macdonells  to  return  to  their  shelter. 
John  Macdonald  was  not  only  considered 
the  most  learned  man  in  his  clan  ;  he  was 
also  reported  to  possess  an  unusual 
amount  of  energy  and  cleverness,  quali- 
ties which  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  by  first  risking  his 
life  many  times  in  attempting  to  dethrone 
George  II.,  and  subsequently  inducing 
the  Government  to  pay  his  wife's  por- 
tion out  of  her  father's  sequestrated 
estate. 

Macdonald  of  Glenaladale,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  narrative,  was  succeed- 
ed at  his  death  by  his  son  John,  who, 
with  all  his  tenants,  emigrated  to  Prince 
Edward  Island,  where  they,  or  their  de- 
scendants, still  remain.  Before  his  emi- 
gration, this  John  Macdonald  sold  his 
Highland  property  to  his  own  near 
cousin,  Alexander  Macdonald,  who  had 
realized  a  large  fortune  in  the  West  In- 
dies. This  Alexander  Macdonald  of 
Glenaladale  was  succeeded  on  his  death 
by  his  son,  also  named  Alexander,  who 
has  perpetuated  his  memory  in  the  High- 
lands by  erecting  the  monument  to  Prince 
Charles  still  to  be  seen  in  Glenfinnan.  On 
his  death  without  issue,  the  succession  to 
his  estates  opened  to  the  Borrodale  branch 
of  the  family.  The  descendants  of  the 
elder  son  of  old  Angus  Macdonald  of  Bor- 
radale  added  Glenaladale  and  Glenfinnan 
to  Borradale,  which  they  already  pos- 
sessed ;  whilst  Archibald,  the  son  of  his 
second  son,  John,  the  author  of  the  nar- 
rative, got  Dahlea  on  Loch  Shiel.  This 
property  has  now  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Howard  ;  but  the  de- 
scendants of  John  Macdonald  still  in- 
habit the  house  of  Dalilea,  and  it  is 
through  their  kind  permission  that  their 
grandfather's  narrative  has  now  been 
given  to  the  public. 


From  Saint  Pauls. 
MR.  TENNYSON  AS  A  BOTANIST. 

Wordsworth,  in  the  supplementary 
preface  contained  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  works,  asserts  in  the  most  emphatic 
way  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  "  the 
most  obvious  and  important  phenomena  " 
of  nature  which  characterizes  the  poetical 
literature  of  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween the  publication  of  the  "  Paradise 
Lost  "and  the  "  Seasons."  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  his  opinion  is,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 
A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  poets  who  flourished  dur- 
ing the  seventy  years  referred  to  will  suf- 
fice to  show  how  little  they  were  affected 
by  the  manifold  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  visible  universe  everywhere  around 
them.  In  this  respect  they  contrast  un- 
favourably, not  only  with  their  successors 
of  the  present  century,  which  might  have 
been  expected,  but  with  those  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries  as  well.  The  latter, 
whose  works  embrace  a  period  dating 
back  a  hundred  years  from  Milton,  dis- 
play, generally,  a  much  more  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  appearances  and 
phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  and 
spontaneousness  in  the  expression  of  it, 
than  the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  who 
maybe  regarded  as  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  Wordsworth's  strictures. 
Of  Pope,  particularly,  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  from  his  writings  it  could  scarce- 
ly be  inferred  that  there  was  much  else 
in  existence  than  courts,  and  fashion,  and 
scandal  —  not  much,  at  all  events,  that 
was  worth  caring  for.  He  excelled  in  the 
representation  of  the  modish  life  of  the 
day  —  its  fine  ladies  with  their  patches, 
its  fine  gentlemen  with  their  periwigs,  and 
its  general  artificiality.  Of  nature  in  its 
endless  continuity,  and  variety,  and  mys- 
teriousness,  which  has  stirred  the  hearts 
of  men  in  every  age  and  kindled  many 
smaller  poets  into  enthusiasm,  he  knew 
and  cared  little,  and  the  trim  alleys  and 
botanical  distortions  of  Versailles  which 
he  has  characteristically  described,  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  his  own  inspiration 
on  the  matter.  It  may  be  worth  while 
mentioning,  as  a  pertinent  illustration  of 
these  comments,  that  in  his  poem  of 
"Windsor  Forest,"  with  exception  of  a 
semi-patriotic  allusion  to  the  oak,  in  con- 
nection with  shipbuilding,  there  is  not  a 
reference  to  a  single  forest  tree,  not  even 
to  any  of  those  famous  historical  oaks 
which  abound  in  the  locality.  Nature, 
and  simplicity,  in  truth,  had  gone  out  of 
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fashion  and  were  not  much  in  vogue  again 
till  far  on  in  the  century. 

Darwin,  a  mere  poetaster  compared 
with  the  genius  of  Twickenham,  is  a  well- 
known  instance  of  the  opposite  defect  — 
of  the  absence  of  poetic  fire  rather  than 
of  a  taste  for  the  delights  of  the  country. 
His  "  Botanic  Garden"  is  a  dreary  me- 
chanical affair,  several  degrees  worse  and 
more  unreadable  than  Cowley's  "  Plants," 
a  century  earlier.  Both  are  constructed 
on  an  altogether  erroneous  principle. 
Science  is  science,  and  poetry  is  poetry, 
and  while,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  "  The 
Princess  "  and  "  In  Memoriam,"  the  sci- 
entific spirit  may  be  distinctly  present, 
yet  anything  like  a  formal  didactic  at- 
tempt at  amalgamation  is  certain  to  prove 
a  failure. 

Although  belonging  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  sterile  period  referred  to,  George 
Herbert  might  also  be  quoted  here  as  a 
case  of  poetic  talent  of  a  very  genuine 
kind,  yet  unaccompanied  by  much  per- 
ception of  natural  beauty  or  picturesque- 
ness.  He  has  sometimes  been  likened 
to  Keble,  a  brother  churchman  and  cler- 
gyman, but  between  the  two  in  their  feel- 
ing and  apprehension  of  the  wonders  of 
creation,  the  difference  is  singular  and 
complete.  Herbert's  strong  point  was 
spiritual  anatomy.  His  probing  and  ex- 
posure of  the  deceits  and  vanities  of  the 
human  heart,  and  his  setting  forth  of  the 
dangers  of  the  world  to  spirituality  of 
mind,  is  at  once  quaint  and  incisive.  But 
of  any  love  or  special  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world  there  is  scarcely  a  trace.* 
Keble's  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  quite 
as  unworldly  as  that  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Temple,"  is  redolent  everywhere  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature.  The  seasons 
with  their  endless  changes,  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  fragrance  of 
the  field,  trees,  river,  mountains,  and  all 
material  things,  are  assimilated,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  very  essence  of  his  verse. 
That  very  world  which  to  Herbert  was 
only  base  and  utterly  indifferent,  seemed 
to  Keble,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  enno- 
bled and  glorified,"  and  awakened  in  his 
soul  poetical  emotions  of  the  highest  and 
purest  kind. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  much 
detail  in  order  to  show,  how  much  more 
truly  than  himself  Pope's  predecessors, 
and  especially  those  of  the  Elizabethan 
era,  were  entitled   to  the  designation  of 


*  One  of  his  biographers  has  discovered  a  solitary 
verse,  on  the  faith  of  which  he  complacently  assumes 
that  Herbert  "was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  nature." 


poets  of  nature.  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
the  two  Fletcbors,  Milton,  and  many  oth- 
ers, might  ]■  J  adduced  in  confirmation. 
With  reference  to  botany,  it  is  evident 
that  the  grcnrest  of  the  tribe,  in  his  uni- 
versality of  knowledge,  flowing  over  into 
every  region  of  human  research,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  in  its  two-fold 
aspect  —  trees  and  flowers.  Many  beau- 
tiful floral  descriptions  occur  in  the  plays, 
and  although  the  arboricultural  allusions 
are  less  frequent,  they  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  justify  the  belief  that  his  knowl- 
edge was  both  extensive  and  accurate. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  passage  of 
the  kind  is  where  Cranmer,  "  dilating  on 
a  wind  of  prophecy,"  portrays,  under  the 
figure  of  a  "  mountain  cedar,"  the  future 
glories  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
successor.*  Milton  has  many  striking 
and  appropriate  images  borrowed  from 
trees.  His  artistic  use  of  the  pine  as  a 
simile  for  Satan's  spear, 

to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand; 

and  the  comparison  of  the  rebel  host  to 
blasted  pines,  are  fine  examples  of  the 
poetical  transmutation  of  botanical  knowl- 
edge. Still  finer  is  the  exquisite  descrip- 
tion in  "  Lycidas  "  of  the  vernal  flowers 
strewn  on  the  hearse  of  his  lamented 
friend.  And,  not  to  multiply  quotations 
further,  the  vale  of  Vallombrosa  has  been 
immortalized  forever  by  three  lines  in 
"  Paradise  Lost."f 

In  later  poetry,  not  of  the  present  con- 
tury,  Shenstone  and  Cowper  were  both 
genuine  lovers  of  nature,  and  their  works 
abound  with  passages  relating  to  rural 
pleasures  and  scenery.  Cowper,  indeed, 
might  be  stylod  par  excel /ence  the  poet  of 
the  country.  No  one  ever  believed  more 
thoroughly  than  himself  in  his  own  epi- 
grammatic line, 

God  made  the   country,  and  man  made  the 
town. 

The  revolution  in  the  poetical  taste  of 
the  time,  afterwards  consummated  by 
Wordsworth,  was  mainly  initiated  by  the 
recluse  of  Olney.  In  Shenstone's  poems, 
now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  little  read,  there 
are  some  verses  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  this  essay  which  have  a  curious  resem- 

*  Commentators  affirm  Ben  Jonson  to  be  the  author 
of  the  lines  referred  to. 

t  .  Till  on  the  beach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call'd 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  intranc'd, 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa. 
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blance  to  Mr.  Tennyson's  famous  song, 
"Come  into  the  garden,  Maud."  We 
quote  eight  lines  to  be  founc  in  the  piece 
designated  a  "  Pastoral  Ballad,  in  Four 
Parts  ;  "  — 

From  the    plains,   from  the  woodlands   and 
groves, 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow  ! 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow  ! 

Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white  ; 

Then  the  rose  is  deprived  of  its  bloom  ; 
Then  the  violets  die  with  despite, 

And  the  woodbines  give  up  their  perfume. 

The  ring  and  manner  of  this  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  Mr.  Tennyson's  composition,  and 
although  the  measure  is  a  little  different, 
these  verses  might  be  interpolated  in  the 
modern  song  without  in  the  least  impair- 
ing its  harmony,  or  affecting  its  verisi- 
militude. 

The  most  distinguished  names  in  the 
list  of  the  natural  poets  of  the  present 
century  are  undoubtedly  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Tennyson. 
Of  the  two  former  it  may  be  said  in  pass- 
ing that  they  have  probably  done  more 
than  anybody  else  to  foster  the  modern 
idea  of  nature,  and  the  love  of  wild  and 
picturesque  scenery.  Our  business, 
however,  is  more  particularly  with  Mr. 
Tennyson,  and  with  the  evidences  of  bo- 
tanical knowledge  to  be  found  in  his 
works,  that  part  of  botany  at  least  relat- 
ing to  trees.  These  allusions,  we  appre- 
hend, are  more  numerous,  and  show  more 
insight,  and  acquaintance  with  the  forms, 
and  processes,  and  changes  characteris- 
tic of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  than 
those  of  any  other  modern  author.  His 
verse  in  this  respect  differs  from  other 
descriptive  poetry  chiefly  in  this,  that  his 
notices  are  not  general  appellations  or 
similitudes  applicable  equally  to  any  or 
all  trees,  but  are  specific,  exact,  and  true 
only  in  the  particular  case.  Thomson,  for 
example,  in  the  "  Seasons,"  is,  in  gen- 
eral, curiously  vague  in  his  descriptions. 
He  generalizes  constantly,  and  presents 
his  readers  with  broad  effects  sketched 
en  masse^  instead  of  individual  details. 
Such  phrases  as  "  sylvan  glades,"  "  vocal 
groves,"  "  umbrageous  shades,"  and  the 
like,  frequently  occur,  doing  duty  in  place 
of  more  minute  representations.  Mr. 
Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Sir 
Walter  and  Wordsworth  may  also  be  in- 
cluded, pursues  exactly  the  contrary 
method.  His  descriptions  are,  nearly  al- 
ways, pictures  of  particular  places  instead 


of  fancy  sketches,  and  the  distinguishing 
features  are  given  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative.  Where,  again, 
particular  trees  are  referred  to,  it  is  al- 
most invariably  with  a  phrase  or  an  epi- 
thet clinching  the  description  as  precise- 
ly as  a  paragraph  from  Evelyn  or  Lou- 
don. And,  as  poetry,  these  casual,  ac- 
cidental bits  of  descriptive  writing  are 
infinitely  more  effective  tlian  any  amount 
of  versified  disquisition  of  the  Darwin 
sort,  on  the  processes  of  vegetation. 
Slight,  too,  though  in  many  cases  they 
are,  they  indicate  a  deep  appreciation  of 
the  results  and  tendencies  of  modern  sci- 
ence. In  what  remains  of  this  paper  it 
is  proposed,  a  little  in  detail,  to  adduce 
evidence  from  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  in 
support  of  the  views  we  have  expressed. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the 
whole  field,  and  we  shall  therefore  se- 
lect a  few  of  the  more  important  trees, 
and  see  to  what  extent  his  notices  of  them 
are  corroborative  of  these  preliminary 
remarks. 

The  ash  will  be  the  first  example,  and 
the  reference  in  the  lines  quoted  below 
is  to  the  proverbial  lateness  of  this  tree 
in  developing  its  foliage.  It  forms  part 
of  the  Prince's  song  in  the  "  Prin- 
cess ; "  — 

Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe   her  heart  with 

love, 
Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To    clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are 

green  ? 

This  is  a  very  striking  comparison,  hap- 
pily expressed,  and  besides  serving  its 
immediate  purpose,  corrects  an  erroneous 
notion  somewhat  popular,  that  sometimes 
the  ash  and  sometimes  the  oak  is  in  leaf 
first.  Then,  again,  in  the  "  Gardener's 
Daughter,"  Juliet's  eyes  and  hair  are 
thus  described  :  — 

Love,  unperceived, 
Came,  drew  your  pencil  from  you,  made  those 

eyes 
Darker  than  darkest  pansies,  and  that  hair 
More    black  than   ash-buds   in  the   front   of 

March ; 

a  fact  which  all  observers  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  spring  months  will  recog- 
nize as  accurate. 

The  lime  seems  a  special  favourite  of 
Mr.  Tennyson,  so  lovingly  and  frequent- 
ly does  he  use  it  for  illustration.  There 
is  much  imitative  beauty  in  the  well- 
known  lines,  (also  from  the  *'  Gardener's 
Daughter  ")  which  form  the  conclusion  of 
the  description  of  a  cathedral  city  —  pos- 
sibly Peterborough  :  — 
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And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low, 
The  lime  a  summer  home  of  murmurous  wings. 

The  giving  out  of  branches  close  to  the 
ground  is  a  noticeable  habit  of  the  lime, 
as  it  is  also,  to  some  extent,  of  the  elm, 
particularly  in  Devonshire.  The  mode 
of  growth  and  the  development  of  the 
branches  are  still  further  illustrated  :  — 

Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have  blown 
Since  I  beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 

The  epithet  ''branching"  refers  to  an- 
other peculiarity  —  the  number  and  intri- 
cacy of  the  branches  in  the  centre  of  the 
tree.  On  this  point  Mr.  Leo  Grindon, 
a  good  authority,  says  :  —  '"So  dense  is 
the  mass,  that  to  climb  a  full-grown  tree 
is  nearly  impossible."  The  frequent  use 
of  the  lime  for  avenues  and  walks,  a 
practice  still  more  prevalent  on  the  con- 
tinent, is  very  pictorially  stated  :  — 

and  overhead, 
The  broad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lofty  lime 
Made  noise  with  bees  and  breeze  from  end  to 
end. 

Its  spring-time  is  photographed  in 
"  Maud  "  in  a  single  sentence,  thus  :  — 

A    million    emeralds    break  from  the    ruby- 
budded  lime. 

Every  student  of  botany  will  be  able  to 
verify  the  correctness  of  this  line.  The 
buds  are  peculiarly  red,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  thousands  of  them  bursting  at 
once  is  precisely  as  the  poet  describes  it. 
Elsewhere,  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  foliation  of  the  trees  is 
sketched  with  remarkable  truthfulness  :  — 

On  such  a  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 
When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of  green, 
And  nothing  perfect. 

The  Spanish  chestnut,  Casianea,  is  not 
one  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  trees  ;  but  there 
are  frequent  references  to  the  horse- 
chestnut,  yEscuhis.  The  three  chestnuts 
in  the  "  Miller's  Daughter"  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  most  readers  of  his  poetry. 
The  appearance  of  the  buds  just  before 
emerging  from  their  green  covering,  and 
the  time  of  their  development,  are  regis- 
tered v/ith  minute  accuracy  :  — 

But,  Alice,  what  an  hour  was  that, 
When  after  roving  in  the  woods 

('Twas  April  then),  I  came  and  sat 
Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds 

Were  glistening  in  the  breezy  blue. 

"Glistening"  is  the  exact  epithet  here. 
The  early  foliation  of  the  chestnut  and 
elm  we  find  in  the  exquisite  fragment 
"  Sir  Launcelot  and   Queen  Guinevere." 


The  lines  on  the  chestnut  are  very  char- 
acteristic :  — 

In  curves  the  yellowing  river  ran, 
And  drooping  chestnut-buds  began 
To  spread  into  the  perfect  fan, 

Above  the  teeming  ground. 

This  and  the  similar  remark  on  the  elm 
corresponds  to  the  order  of  nature,  and 
is  nowhere  better  or  more  beautifully 
exemplified  than  in  Kensington  Gardens 
every  April. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, there  is  only  a  single  line  devoted 
to  the  birch.  It  it  to  be  found  in  "  Am- 
phion,"  that  singular  reproduction,  in  syl- 
van form,  of  the  mythological  legend.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice,  by  the  way,  that, 
in  the  later  editions,  the  verse  in  which 
the  birch  is  mentioned  is  omitted,  and 
another  substituted.  As  a  whole  the  lat- 
ter is  doubtless  the  more  musical  of  the 
two,  but  we  are  sorry  to  lose  the  apt  and 
charming  characterization  of  "  the  lady  of 
the  woods."  For  the  curious  in  Tenny- 
soniana  we  print  both  :  — 

The  birch-tree  swang  her  fragrant  hair, 

The  bramble  cast  her  berry, 
The  gin  within  the  juniper 

Began  to  make  him  merry. 

The  linden  broke  her  ranks  and  rent 
The  woodbine  wreaths  that  bind  her, 

And  down  the  middle,  buzz  !  she  went 
With  all  her  bees  behind  her. 

Of  all  the  poets  who  have  sung  the 
praises  of  the  birch,  Coleridge,  Keats, 
and,  pre-eminently  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
none  of  them  has  surpassed  the  initial 
line  of  the  first  stanza  in  condensed  and 
subtle  expressiveness.  Scott's  is  some- 
what similar,  although  not  quite  so 
good  :  — 

Where  weeps  the  birch  with  silver  bark, 
And  long  dishevelled  hair. 

"  Dishevelled,"  implying  disorders  and 
entanglement,  does  not  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  foliage  of  the  birch.  "  Swang 
her  fragrant  hair,"  is  decidedly  better. 

The  fulness  and  ripeness  of  the  poet's 
knowledge  of  trees  is  amply  illustrated  in 
those  passages  of  his  poems  relating  to 
the  poplar.  This  is  a  tree  with  which  he  has 
been  familiar  from  early  childhood,  as 
we  gather  from  the  "  Ode  to  Memory," 
where  he  fondly  recalls  — 

The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four, 
That  stand  beside  my  father's  door. 

The  famous  poplar  in  "  Mariana,"  which 
Mr.   Read   has    reproduced    in   his   line 
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picture  of  the  "  Moated  Grange,"  now  at 
South  Kensington,  is  a  prominent  object 
in  a  very  striking  poem.  The  locality,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  the  fen 
country :  — 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept, 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small, 

The  cluster'd  marish-mosses  crept. 
Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark ; 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 

As  an  example  of  landscape  painting  in 
words  there  is  nothing  more  perfect  than 
this  in  modern  literature.  We  are  not 
aware  if  the  doubt  was  ever  suggested 
before,  but  we  think  it  is  at  least  ques- 
tionable if  Mr,  Read  is  right  in  assuming 
the  particular  tree  in  the  poem  to  be  a 
Lombardy  poplar.  "  Silver-green,"  a 
remarkable  epithet,  is  more  applicable  to 
the  abele  or  white  poplar  than  to  the 
fastigiate  Lombardy  species,  and  the 
sound  of  the  trembling  of  the  leaves  is 
less  noticeable  in  the  latter  than  in  most 
of  the  other  poplars.  In  other  poems 
this  rustling  noise  is  described  as  "lisp- 
ing," "hissing,"  and  like  the  sound  of 
"falling  showers,"  phrases  all  tolerably 
approximating  to  exactness.  In  "In 
Memoriam  "  there  is  a  special  reference 
to  this  white  poplar  whose  silver-green 
foliage  shows  much  more  white  than 
green  in  a  gale  of  wind  :  — 

With  blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  white, 
And  lash  with  storm  the  streaming  pane. 

The  "quivering,"  "tremulous"  aspen 
is  also  mentioned,  but  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
too  good  a  botanist  to  fall  into  the  popu- 
lar error  of  supposing  that  it  is  the  only 
tree  which  has  fluttering  leaves.  Except 
the  Ontario  species  and  one  or  two  others, 
nearly  all  the  poplars  have  the  same 
peculiarity,  caused,  it  may  not  be  super- 
fluous to  say,  by  the  compression  of  the 
leaf-stalk.  Very  curious  it  is  to  notice 
in  the  upper  branches,  while  a  light  wind 
is  overhead,  each  particular  leaf  shaking 
on  its  own  account,  while  the  branch  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  and  the  tree  itself,  are 
perfectly  motionless. 

Of  the  beech  the  notices  are  scantier 
and  less  specific.  Its  peculiarly  twisted 
roots,  rich  autumn  tints,  smooth  bark, 
and  unusual  leafiness,  are  all  described, 
however,  more  or  less  poetically.  The 
following  verse  from  "  In  Memorian " 
has  a  certain  pensive  sweetness  of  its 
own :  — 
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Unwatch'd,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway, 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down, 
Unloved  that  beech  will  gather  brown, 

This  maple  burn  itself  away. 

The  rich  autumn  tints  of  the  foliage  of 
the  maple  are  here  all-uded  to. 

Cedars,  cypresses,  and  yews,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  great  coniferous  family,  are 
prominent  objects  in  Mr.  Tennyson's 
landscapes.  In  the  eighteenth  section 
of  "  Maud,"  beginning, 

I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend, 

and  which  contains  some  passages  full  of 
solemn  tenderness  and  beauty,  and  a 
splendour  of  language  worthy  of  Shake- 
speare himself,  occurs  the  oft-quoted  apos- 
trophe addressed  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
by  Maud's  somewhat  distempered,  though 
now  happy  lover  :  — 

O,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 

In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  thy  delicious 

East, 
Sighing  for  Lebanon, 
Dark  cedar. 

And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have  spread 
With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy  great 
Forefathers  of  the  thornless  garden,  there 
Shadowing  the  snow-limbed  Eve  from  whom 

she  came. 
Here  wifl  I  lie,  while  these  long  branches  sway. 

The  yew,  though  usually  regarded  as  the 
emblem  of  death  :  — 

Cheerless,  unsocial  plant,  that  loves  to  dwell 
Midst  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  tombs, 

might,  in  its  extreme  tenacity  and  length 
of  days,  be  a  fitter  representative  of  life 
and  endurance.  In  the  second  chapter 
of  "  In  Memorian  "  the  yew  is  described 
in  the  most  masterly  manner.  These  are 
two  of  the  verses  :  — 

Old  Yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  underlying  dead. 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head. 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones. 

O  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom. 
Who  changest  not  in  any  gale, 
Nor  branding  summer  suns  avail 

To  touch  thy  thousand  years  of  gloom. 

The  locality,  the  hue,  the  prolonged  life, 
and  the  general  unchangeableness  of  ap- 
pearance, are  all  here  summarily  noticed. 
The  Laureate  seems,  however,  to  share 
the  popular  dislike  to  this  tree,  a  feeling 
which  Gilpin,  in  his  "  Forest  Scenery," 
ridicules  as  weaknesg.  In  "Amphion," 
yews  are  called  "a  dismal  coterie;"  in 
"  Maud  "    a    "  black  yew  gloomed  the 
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stagnant  air  ;  "  and  in  "  Love  and  Death," 
we  have  the  portentous  image  of  the 
angel  of  death  wall^ing  all  alone  "  beneath 
a  yew." 

Our  limits  forbid  more    than    a    mere 
enumerative  mention  of  other  well-known 
trees,  whose  memory  Mr.   Tennyson  has 
rendered    sweeter    to   all  future  genera- 
tions of  tree  lovers.    "  Immemorial  elms," 
'•  perky  larches  and   pines,"  "  laburnums, 
dropping-wells    of   fire,"    elders,    hollies, 
"the    pillared    dusk    of   sounding   syca- 
mores," "dry-tongued  laurels,"  "slender 
acacias  "  —  all  these  and  many  others  are 
to  be  found  within  the  four  corners    of 
his  poems.     One  only  remains,  the  oak 
—  "  sole  king  of  forests  all,"  and  as  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  celebrated  the  praises  of  ^ 
the  monarch  of  the  woods  at  great  length  j 
in  the  "  Talking  Oak,"  we  shall  add  a  few  j 
words  on   that  charming  composition  by  ( 
way  of  conclusion.  j 

As  is  well  known,  the  poem  takes  the 
form  of  a  colloquy  between  an  ancient 
oak,  which  formed  a  meeting-place  for 
two  lovers,  and  the  young  gentleman  in 
the  case.  He  comes  to  question  the  tree 
about  his  lady-love  who  had  visited  the 
hallowed  spot  in  his  absence.  And  Lan- 
dor  himself,  in  his  happiest  vein,  never 
conceived  a  more  exquisite  imaginary 
conversation.  Here,  in  a  sportive  phrase 
and  bantering  talk,  is  the  whole  philoso- 
phy of  forest  life  set  forth  with  a  poetic 
felicity,  saucy  humour,  and  scientific  pre- 
cision of  language,  each  admirable  of  its 
kind.  The  poem  is  literally  a  love  idyll 
and  botanic  treatise  combined,  and  never, 
surely,  were  love  and  science  —  January 
and  May,  might  one  say,  so  delightfully 
harmonized,  conveying,  too,  to  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  understand, 
glimpses  of  a  spiritual  interpretation  of 
nature,  undreamt  of  by  Pope  and  his 
school.  Thus  pleasantly  does  the  old 
oak  of  "  Summer-Chace  "  discourse  to 
Walter  of  Olivia's  charms  ;  and  the  reader 
will  not  fail  to  notice  the  skilful  way  in 
which  the  poet's  practical  acquaintance 
with  trees  is  turned  to  account :  — 

I  swear  (and  else  may  insects  prick 

Each  leaf  into  a  gall) 
This  girl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick, 

Is  three  times  worth  them  all ; 

and  then,  with  a  warmth  of  praise  un- 
unusual  and  almost  improper  in  such  a 
venerable  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  he 
continues :  — 

Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind, 
That,  trust  me  on  my  word, 


Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind, 
But  yet  my  sap  was  stirred  : 


And  ev^en  into  my  inmost  ring 

A  pleasure  I  discern'd, 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  Spring, 

That  show  the  year  is  turn'd. 

Farther  on,  the  not  ungrateful  lover  in- 
vokes all  atmospheric  and  other  good  in- 
fluences on  his  partner  in  the  dialogue, 
who  has  proved  so  communicative  a  com- 
panion : 

O  rock  upon  thy  towery  top 
All  throats  that  gurgle  sweet ! 

All  starry  culmination  drop 
Balm-dews  to  bathe  thy  feet  ! 

Nor  ever  lightning  char  thy  grain, 

T'ut,  rolling  as  in  sleep, 
Low  thunders  bring  the  mellow  rain, 

That  makes  thee  broad  and  deep  ! 

These,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  very  melo- 
dious strains.  Seldom  has  the  imagery 
of  the  woods  been  used  with  more  appro- 
priateness and  effect  than  in  this  poem, 
and  its  poetic  excellence  is  rivalled  by  its 
accuracy.  No  one  but  an  accomplished 
practical  botanist  could  have  written  it. 
And  throughout  the  poem,  light  and  airy 
in  tone  as  it  is,  there  is  distinctly  percepti- 
ble the  scientific  element,  —  the  sense  of 
the  forces  of  nature  acting  according  to 
law,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  per- 
vades like  a  subtle  essence  much  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  poetry.  But  enough  has 
probably  been  said  to  justify  the  title  of 
this  article. 

J.  Hutchison. 


From  The  Spectator. 
EPITAPHS. 

A  RATHER  meagre  selection  of  epitaphs 
by  Mr.  Fairley  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  S.  Tinsley  and  which  — for 
so  small  a  collection  — deals  too  much  a 
great  deal  in  those  purely  literary  would- 
be  epitaphs  which  were  never  probably 
really  inscribed  on  any  tomb,  supplies, 
nevertheless,  ample  illustration  of  the  sort 
of  scoffing  contempt  with  which  our  ruder 
fathers  were  too  frequently  accustomed 
to  regard  those  who  had  once  succumbed 
to  the  power  of  death.  The  old  saying 
that  a  "living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion,"  seems  to  us  to  supply  the  main  key 
to  the  often  extraordinarily  and  brutally 
jocose  literature  of  the  graveyard.  Of 
course,  the  quaintest  part  of  this  litera- 
ture or  illiterature  has  been  mainly  created 
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by  illiterate  and  ignorant  men,  —  stone- 
masons probably,  who,  for  cheapness' 
sake,  combined  with  their  profession  of 
stone-cutters  that  of  amateur  poets  and 
epitaph-writers,  —  often,  no  doubt  throw- 
ing in  the  rhyme  for  nothing,  and  charg- 
ing only  for  the  time  and  labor  of  inscrib- 
ing it,  and  persuading  the  ignorant  friends 
of  the  deceased  that  it  was  honour  enough 
to  enshrine  the  name  of  the  dead  in  a 
jingling  verse,  even  though  that  jingling 
verse  contained  neither  pity,  reverence, 
nor  affection.  Doubtless  to  thousands 
of  mourners,  the  verse  which  commemo- 
rated the  dead  was  represented  as  a  mere 
element  of  sepulchral  dignity,  which  no 


one  expected  to  see  marked  by  either  dis-   the  way,  Mr.  Fairley  fails  to  locate  in  any 

criminating  knowledge  or  tender  feeling. 

Of  course  every  allowance  must  bj  made 
for  this  state  of  things,  —  for  the  vacuity 
of  mind  which  could  not  read  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  still  less  judge  it,  for  the  poverty 
which  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  any- 
thing it  could  get,  for  the  helplessness 
which  had  no  energy  to  alter  or  obliterate 
what  had  once  been  inscribed,  even  though 
that  might  be  a  brutal  joke.  But  granting 
this  to  the  full,  and  admitting  that  the 
quaint  old  graveyard  inscriptions  as  we  see 
them  very  often  misrepresent  and  very 
often  caricature  the  feelings  of  the  real  re- 
lations, it  must  be  admitted  that  enough 
evidence  remains  that  the  view  taken  of 
death  by  our  ancestors  had  in  it  much 
more  of  the  tone  of  coarse  amusement  at 
the  scrape  which  the  dead  had  fallen  into, 
—  at  the  practical  joke,  as  it  were,  of 
which  they  had  become  the  ^victims,  — 
than  of  any  feeling  of  awe  and  grief.  Of 
course  there  is  a  redundancy  of  conven- 
tional religious  moralities  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  for  death  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Churchyard  literature.  But 
that  is  far  the  least  real  and  characteristic 
part  of  it, — that  is  the  common  form  of 
religious  propriety.  Where  the  quaint- 
ness  of   natural  comment  appears,  it   is. 


there  is  to  be  found  the  well-known  black' 
smith's  epitaph  :  — 

My  sledge  and  hammer  lie  declined, 
My  bellows,  too,  have  lost  their  wind; 
My  fire  is  spent,  my  forge  decay'd, 
My  vice  is  on  the  dust  all  laid ; 
My  coal  is  spent,  my  iron  gone, 
My  nails  are  drove,  my  work  is  done ; 
My  fire-dried  corpse  here  lies  at  rest, 
My  soul,  smoke-like,  soars  to  be  blest. 

A  still  more  remarkable  example  of  a 
certain  spiteful  triumph  over  the  dead  is 
illustrated  by  the  epitaph  on  a  parish  sex- 
ton, whom  the  parishioners,  we  suppose, 
could  not  quite  forgive  for  having  buried 
so  many  of  their  friends  (but  which,  by 


individual  churchyard) :  — 

Here  lies  old  Hare,  worn  out  with  care, 

Who  whilom  tolled  the  bell ; 
Could  dig  a  grave,  or  set  a  stave, 

And  say  Amen  full  well. 
For  sacred  songs  he'd  Sternhold's  tongue, 

And  Hopkin's  eke  also ; 
With  cough  and  hem,  he  stood  by  them. 

As  far  as  lungs  would  go. 
Many  a  feast  for  worms  he  drest. 

Himself  then  wanting  bread ; 
But,  lo  !  he's  gone,  with  skin  and  bone 

To  starve  'em  now  he's  dead. 
Here  take  his  spade,  and  use  his  trade, 

Since  he  is  out  of  breath  ; 
Cover  the  bones  of  him  who  once 

Wrought  journey-work  for  Death. 

And  what  can  be  more  coarsely  scornful 
than  this  on  a  drunkard,  in  Leigh  Dela- 
mere  Churchyard,  Wilts, — in  its  exulta- 
tion that  the  drunkard  can  drink  no  more, 
though  you  may  insult  him  by  suggesting 
it.?  — 

Who  lies  here  ?     Who  do  'e  think. 

Why,  old  Clapper  Watts,  if  you'll  give  him 

some  drink. 
Give  a  dead  man  drink  ?  —  for  why  ? 
Why,  when  he  was  alive  he  was  always  a-dry. 

One  that  even  exceeds  it  in  brutality  is 
the  epitaph  on  a  "  Yorkshire  cook,"  if  it 


in  perhaps  one  casein  every  three,  in  the  |  be  a  real  epitaph,  and  not  merely  a  liter- 


shape  of  a  broad  grin  at  the  helplessness 
and  imbecility  of  people  who  were  so  ac- 
tive and  energetic  in  their  lifetime.  Noth- 
ing is  more  delightful  to  the  graveyard 
writer  than  to  dwell  on  the  professional 
details  of  the  dead  man's  or  woman's  en- 
ergy, and  almost  to  gloat  over  the  inca- 
pacity for  manifesting  that  energy  any 
more.  For  instance,  Mr.  Fairley  answers 
for  it  that  in  five  graveyards  known  to 
him,  namely,  that  of  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of 
Wight;  of '  Felpham,  Sussex;  of  West- 
ham,  Essex  ;  of  Chipping  Sodbury,  Glou- 
cestershire ;    and   of   Houghton,    Hunts, 


ary  exercise  :  — 

Underneath  this  crust 

Lies  the  mouldering  dust 
Of  Eleanor  Batchelor  Shoven, 

Well  versed  in  the  Arts 

Of  pies,  custards,  and  tarts. 
And  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  oven. 

When  she  lived  long  enough 

She  made  her  last  puff, 
A  puff  by  her  husband  much  praised, 

And  now  she  doth  lie 

And  make  a  dirt  pie, 
In  hopes  that  her  crust  may  be  raised. 

No  doubt,  however,  there  are  a  good  many 
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in  which  the  main  motive  is  not  a  rude 
sentiment  of  all  but  triumph  over  the 
helplessness  of  the  dead,  but  rather  a 
clumsy,  yet  humorous  sense  of  the  para- 
dox of  death,  in  the  case  of  people  chiefly 
known  for  their  small  professional  activ- 
ities, as,  for  example,  in  this  epitaph  from 
Chichester  Cathedral,  on  a  crier  of  peri- 
winkles :  — 

"  Periwinks,  Peiiwinkles  !  "  was  ever  her  cry  ; 

She  laboured  to  live,  poor  and  honest  to  die. 

At  the  last  day  again  how  her  old  eyes  will 
twinkle  ! 

For  no  more  will  she  cry,  "  Periwinks,  Peri- 
winkle !  " 

Ye  rich,  to  virtuous  want  regard  pray  give  j 

Ye  poor,  by  her  example,  learn  to  live. 
Died  Jan.  i,  1786,  Aged  77. 

The  genuine  grotesquerie  there  has  not 
a  touch  of  cruelty  or  even  hardness  in  it, 
—  there  is  even  a  pathetic  sort  of  reli- 
gious faith  in  the  anticipation  how  the 
poor  old  creature's  eyes  will  twinkle  at 
having  survived  the  necessity  of  crying 
"  periwinkles,"  but  the  writer  cannot  sup- 
press his  feeling  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
contrast  between  a  life  devoted  to  calling 
periwinkles  and  the  prospect  of  spiritual 
judgment  and  eternal  reward  for  the  du- 
tiful discharge  of  that  humble  duty. 
There  seems  to  be  an  inconsequence 
about  the  connection  between  life,  death, 
and  immortality  in  such  a  case,  which 
wholly  occupies  him,  and  gets  itself  ex- 
pressed in  the  doggrel  epitaph. 

There  is,  too,  a  marked  tendency  to 
"conceits"  in  the  epitaphs  on  tombs, 
though,  of  course,  of  a  very  lame  and 
hobbling  kind,  where  they  are  attempted, 
as  they  often  are,  by  a  versifying  stone- 
mason. We  suppose  that  the  pleasure 
apparently  taken  in  mere  conceits  on 
tombstones,  springs  naturally  out  of  the 
sense  of  paradox  attached  by  the  living 
to  the  fact  of  death;  —  even  when  the 
epitaph-writer  does  not  dwell  on  this 
paradox,  he  has  probably  been  thrown 
into  the  mood  of  conceits  by  the  effort  to 
say  something  which  shall  be  as  striking 
as  the  event  seems  to  him,  and  by  the 
impossibility  of  doing  so  without  verbal 
pretentiousness.  Take  this,  for  instance, 
copied  by  Mr.  P'airley,  from  the  church- 
yard of  Barrow-upon-Soar,  Leicestershire, 
as  the  type  of  a  considerable  class  of 
epitaphs,  though  not  quite  as  imbecile  as 
many  of  the  class.  It  is  on  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Cave  :  — 

Here  in  this  grave  there  lies  a  Cave  ; 
We  call  a  cave  a  grave. 


If  cave  be  grave,  and  grave  be  Cave, 
Then  reader,  judge,  I  crave. 
Whether  doth  Cave  lie  here  in  grave 

Or  grave  here  lie  in  Cave  ; 
If  grave  in  Cave  here  buried  lie. 
Then,  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
Go,  reader,  and  report  here  lies  a  Cave, 
Who  conquers  death,  and  buries  his  own  grave. 

For  some  reason,  connected,  we  suppose, 
with  this  desire  to  be  striking  and  the 
difticulty  of  being  so,  nothing  seems 
commoner  than  puns  on  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  which  one  would  suppose  the 
most  unnatural  of  all  kinds  of  epitaph. 
In  Gloucester  Cathedral,  for  instance, 
there  is  said  by  Mr.  Fairley  to  be  one  on 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Calf,  which 
is  quite  imbecile,  as  well  as  punning,  — 

Oh,  cruel  Death,  more  subtle  than  the  Fox, 
To  kill  this  Calf  before  he  came  an  Ox, 

—  with  which  the  French  one,  not  quite 
so  silly,  on  M.  Jean  Le  Veau  may  be 
compared  :  — 

Ci-git  le  jeune  Jean  Le  Veau, 
Sans  devenir  Boeuf  ou  Taureau. 

Here,  again,  is  a  very  bad  and  a  very 
silly  pun  on  a  name  by  way  of  epitaph, 
on  Mr.  John  Rosewell,  A.D.  1687  (place 
of  burial  not  given  by  Mr.  Fairley) :  — 

This  grave's  a  bed  of  roses  :  —  here  doth  lie 
John  Rosewell,  gent. ;  his  wife,  nine  children, 
by. 

And  here  is  a  grotesque  combination  of 
Scripture  and  pun  which  makes  the  love 
of  conceits  of  this  kind,  in  epitaphs,  still 
more  remarkable.  It  is  from  Barrow 
Churchyard,  and  on  the  grave  of  a  Mrs. 
Stone  :  — 

Jerusalem's  curse  is  not  fulfilled  in  mc. 
For  here  a  stone  upon  a  Stone  you  see. 

This  impression  that  there  is  something 
quizzical  in  death,  which  makes  it  natural 
to   quibble   over   the    dead,   like    Shake- 
speare's gravediggers  in  "  Hamlet,"  seems 
to    have   been  very  strongly  adopted    in 
the  other  hemisphere  of  English  speaking 
men.      Look  at    the    jest-books   of    the 
United  States,  and  you  will  find  a  great 
I  deal   of   the    spirit   of   those   truculently 
'  jocose  gravediggers  who  even  now  are  so 
I  popular  on  the  English  stage.     Even  Mr. 
Fairley  has  borrowed  not  a  few  somewhat 
I  brutal    jokes    from    the    United    States 
i  graveyards,  of  which  the  most  clever  are 
the  advertising  epitaphs,  such  as  these  :  — 

Here  lies  Jane  Smith,  wife  of  Thomas  Smith, 
marble-cutter ;  this  monument  was  erected  by 
her  husband  as  a  tribute  to  her  memory  ana 
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a  specimen  of  his  work.  Monuments  of  the 
same  style,  250  dollars. 

Died  on  the  nth  inst,  at  his  shop,  No.  20 
Greenwich  Street,  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  much 
respected  by  all  who  knew  and  dealt  with  him. 
As  a  man  he  was  amiable  ;  as  a  hatter  upright 
and  moderate.  His  virtues  were  beyond  all 
price,  and  his  beaver  hats  were  only  three  dol- 
lars each.  He  has  left  a  widow  to  deplore  his 
loss,  and  a  large  stock  to  be  sold  cheap,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family.  He  was  snatched  to 
the  other  world  in  the  prime  of  life,  just  as  he 
had  concluded  an  extensive  purchase  of  felt, 
which  he  got  so  cheap  that  his  widow  can 
supply  hats  at  more  reasonable  rates  than  any 
house-  in  the  city.  His  disconsolate  family 
will  carry  on  business  with  punctuality. 

The  sort  of  epitaph  which  you  would 
expect  to  be  most  frequent  amongst 
illiterate  men,  an  attempt  to  paint  rudely 
the  person  buried,  seems  to  be  by  far  the 
least  common  of  any.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  misers  and  drunkards  there  is  a 
disposition  to  touch  on  their  main  vices, 
and  in  the  case  of  professional  men,  like 
lawyers,  or  parish  clerks,  or  blacksmiths, 
or  bakers,  there  is  often  some  rude  joke 
about  their  profession  or  its  morality,  but 
nothing  is  rarer  than  an  attempt  to  paint 
the  deceased,  even  in  dress,  such  as  the 
following,  from  Mathern  Churchyard, 
Chepstow,  on  an  old  man  who  was  said 
to  have  reached  the  age  of  103  :  — - 

Joseph  Lee  is  dead  and  gone, 
We  ne'er  shall  see  him  more  ; 
He  used  to  wear  an  old  drab  coat, 
All  buttoned  down  before. 

Even  this,  bald  as  it  is,  is  far  preferable 
to  the  doggrel  which  is  so  much  com- 
moner, for  it  brings  a  costume  at  least, 
though  not  a  character,  before  the  eyes, 
and  Mr.  Fairley  might,  we  think,  have 
enlarged  the  number  of  these  compara- 
tively rare  attempts  at  rude  portraiture. 
One  of  this  kind,  which  we  copied  in 
Cookham  Churchyard,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  has  no  little  merit,  though  not 
precisely  of  verse,  in  this  art  of  simple 
portraiture.  It  was  in  memory  of  W.  H. 
P.,  who  died  8th  June,  1873,  ^g^d  27 
years : — 

Scarce  does  the  sun  each  morning  rise  and 

close  its  evening  ray 
Without  some   human  sacrifice,  some   tragic 

scene  display. 
A   shocking   accident  occurred !     Alas !  with 

grief  I  tell, 
The   youth   who   now  lies    here   interred,   to 

Death  a  victim  fell. 
Well  could  he  drive  the  coursers  fleet,  which 

oft  he  drove  before, 
When,  turning  round  a  narrow  street,  he  fell 

to  rise  no  more, 


No   one  commanded  more  respect,  obligingji 
kind,  and  fair, 

None  charged  him  with  the  least  neglect,  none 
drove  with  greater  care. 

He  little  thought  when  he  arose  that  fatal  5th1 
of  June  1 

That  morn  his  life's  career  would  close  andi 
terminate  so  soon. 

Tho'  snatch'd  from  earth,  we  hope  and  trust ' 
he's  called  to  joys  above. 

Virtues  like  his,  so  pure,  so  just,  ensure  celes- 
tial love. 

That  very  ungrammatical  picture  of  the 
youth's  amiable  qualities  in  general,  and 
complete  vindication  of  him  in  particular 
from  the  sin  of  negligent  driving  with 
which  people  who  only  knew  his  end 
might  be  apt  to  charge  him,  has  a  touch 
of  graphic  power  in  it,  —  which  is  nearly 
the  last  thing  epitaphs  in  general  show. 

It  really  seems  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  death  of  any  living  fellow-creature 
excites  rather  fantastic  than  sad  thoughts 
in  the  minds  of  mere  acquaintances  or 
even  relatives  who  at  heart  were  mere 
acquaintances,  and  that  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  conception  that  they  have 
suddenly  become  mere  passive  subjects 
of  talk  or  disquisition,  strikes  people 
much  more  vividly  than  any  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  their  unfinished  purposes, 
or  with  the  suffering  of  their  friends. 
The  oddity  of  death  unquestionably 
appears  to  be  the  main  idea  running 
through  the  minds  of  epitaph-writers. 
That  oddity  turns  some  into  humourists, 
and  makes  others  simply  brutal,  but  it  is 
the  reigning  idea.  Seldom  comparatively 
does  the  wish  of  an  epitaph-writer  seem 
to  be  to  give  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
excite  admiration,  —  to  convey  a  distinct 
conception  likely  to  linger  in  the  memory 
as  a  trace  of  what  had  once  been  fasci- 
nating and  noble  in  life  and  had  left  a 
painful  blank  behind  in  the  circle  from 
which  it  had  disappeared. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE    RELIGIOUS     EMBARRASSMENTS     OF 
GERMANY. 

It  seems  to  be  very  commonly  taken 
for  granted  in  England  that  the  recusant 
Prussian  bishops  have  on  their  side  the 
almost  unanimous  support  of  their  flocks 
in  their  defiance  of  the  new  laws  and  the 
absolute  devotion  of  the  whole  of  their 
clergy.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
judging  from  the  crucial  instance  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Posen.     Here,  in  Men- 
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signor  Ledochowski's  own  cathedral  chap- 
ter, of  seven  canons  two  have  refused  to 
sign  the  address  encouraging  him  to  perse- 
vere in  facing  the  self-made  afflictions 
which  are  to  be  his  lot  in  the  way  of  pecun- 
iary penalties.  A  similar  attempt  to  obtain 
a  universal  demonstration  from  the  parish 
priests  of  the  archdiocese  has  failed 
signally.  Not  more  than  half  of  those 
who  were  invited  to  declare  their  deter- 
mination to  ignore  the  law  have  responded 
to  the  circular.  From  these  and  such 
other  indications  as  the  address  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Liberal  Catholics  of 
Silesia,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Ratibor, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  in  this 
country  we  hear  almost  solely  the  party 
which  is  at  once  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  noisy.  The  severe  process  of 
exacting  a  penalty  of  200  thalers  for  the 
first  offence  of  instituting  a  priest  to  a 
cure  without  the  consent  of  the  provincial 
authorities  has  just  been  begun  against 
the  Prince-Bishop  of  Breslau,  and  it  is 
further  announced  that  his  brethren  of 
Posen  and  Fulda  will  be  fined  not  only 
for  all  illegal  appointments  to  cures,  but, 
if  it  prove  necessary,  also  for  neglect  to 
fill  up  vacant  cures  in  the  legal  way.  At 
Breslau  the  prelate  has  to  face  a  special 
dilemma ;  for,  having  chosen  to  excom- 
municate the  one  member  of  his  chapter 
who  differed  with  him  on  the  Vatican 
decree,  he  has  been  warned  officially 
that  no  act  of  the  chapter  will  have  legal 
force  in  the  absence  of  the  extruded 
canon,  that  the  succession  to  his  own 
office,  for  instance,  were  it  to  be  vacant, 
could  not  be  filled  without  the  signature 
of  the  excommunicated  person.  The 
children  at  Posen  who  were  absent  from 
school  lately  in  order  to  attend  some 
ceremonies  in  which  their  Archbishop 
was  a  chief  actor  have  been  punished  ; 
and  to  the  complaint  of  the  Gertnania 
that  it  is  barbarous  to  punish  children 
for  obeying  their  parents,  the  Govern- 
ment officials  answer  that  this  is  just  the 
way  in  which  to  get  at  parents  who  choose 
this  cheap  method  of  manifesting  their 
sympathy  for  the  rebellious  prelate.  In 
Bavaria  much  excitement  has  been  caused 
by  a  report  spread  by  the  Ultramontanes 
that  the  society  known  as  the  School 
Sisters  was  to  follow  the  Jesuits  into 
exile ;  and  the  Government  have  even 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  notice  that 
the  new  laws  have  no  such  application. 
The  bishops  of  that  kingdom  have  had 
their  threatened  meeting  at  Eichstadt, 
the  seat  of  the  patron  saint  of  Bavaria, 
and  have  separated,  resolved,  it  is  said,  to 
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I  throw  all  their  influence  into  the  coming 
elections  against  the  Protestant  forces  of 
the   Empire.     From  the   Rhine  we  hear 
distinctly  of  what  looks  like  a   reaction 
against    Ultramontane  pretensions.      Ad- 
dresses are  being  largely  signed  in  the 
dioceses   of   Treves  and   Cologne,  point- 
ing out  to  the    bishops  the   evil  conse- 
quences   which    must    ensue   from    their 
illegally    appointing    priests,    all    whose 
sacred  offices,  including  that  of  marriage, 
will  be  unrecognized  by  the   State,    "in 
Rhenish  Prussia  the  conflict  between  the 
two  parties  has  lately  taken  the  new  form 
of  attack  and  defence  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  county  administration  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  in  which   Catholic  processions  are 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  free 
traffic  of  the  streets.     Dusseldorf  is  the 
headquarters  of  Ultramontanism  in  the 
provioce,  and  the  stroke  seems  a  bold 
one.      But  that  it  was   not   unprovoked 
may  be  judged  from  the  details  in  the 
Protestant  papers  of  riotous  attacks  made 
during  the  late  Corpus  Christi  processions 
on  persons  who  ventured  to   cross   the 
line   without   saluting.     At   Steele,   near 
the  city,  a  lady's  carriage  was  wrecked 
and   destroyed    for    thus    offending  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  worshippers  ;  while 
at   Ruhrort    two    grooms    in    charge   of 
horses     were     assaulted     and     severely 
beaten  with  the  staves  of   the  pilgrims 
present,  who  were  naturally  shocked  at  the 
want  of  reverence  shown  by  these  here- 
tics in  stopping  their   line   of   march  — 
which  occupied  four  streets  of  the  town. 
Meanwhile    the    Old     Cathohcs    go    on 
steadily  and  quietly  with  their  work  of 
organization,   and   the   constitution   pre- 
pared for  the  body  in  Germany  by  the 
committee  appointed  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
gress   has    been    published.      Its    chief 
provisions,   besides    those   for    the   free 
election  of  pastors,  refer  to  the  complete 
subordination  of  the  new  "  Old  Church  " 
to   the   authority  of    the    State.      From 
Switzerland  the   most  remarkable  point 
of  interest  in  the  religious  news  of  the 
last  three  weeks  is. the  unexpected  tri- 
umph  of    the    Liberals    in   the   strongly 
Catholic  canton  of  St.  Gall,  where  by  two 
decisive   votes    of    the    LeHslature    the 
priests    have     been    first    forbidden    to 
attend  the  annual  Mehrerau  festival  to  be 
held  under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  the  next  place  have 
had  the  custody  of  the  public  graveyards 
taken  from  them  and  transferred  to  the 
authorities  of  the  parish.      Closing  our 
survey,  we  have  to  remark  on  the  affairs 
of  Fulda,  that  the  clerical  school  has  not 
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only  been  closed  tranquilly,  but  that 
most  of  the  pupils  have  been  transferred 
to  ordinary  high  schools  there,  or,  in 
other  terms,  without  any  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  ;  who  appar- 
ently have  no  idea  of  following  the  advice 
of  their  bishop,  who  would  have  had 
them  keep  their  sons  without  education 
"until  happier  times  shall  come  for  the 
Church,"  Both  sides  seem  as  determined 
as  ever,  but  the  Ultramontanes  have  no- 
where made  any  way,  and  in  the  west  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland  are  decidedly 
losing  ground.  Another  important  de- 
cision has  just  been  made  against  them 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Berlin,  declar- 
ing that  priests  who  strip  themselves  of 
their  vestments  to  make  speeches  against 
the  Government  in  their  parishes,  as 
some  have  lately  been  doing,  will  be  held 
as  guilty  as  if  their  seditious  harangues 
came  from  the  pulpit  during  service. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
LONDON. 

If  we  may  judge  by  London  as  an  ex- 
ample, there  would  seem  to  be  natural 
limits  to  the  growth  of  great  cities,  A 
city  cannot  grow  in  numbers  irrespective- 
ly of  house  accommodation,  and  the 
supply  of  houses  depends  not  only  on 
the  amount  of  available  building  ground, 
but  on  the  scale  of  rents,  distance  from 
the  scene  of  business,  facilities  of  access 
to  and  fro,  and  other  considerations. 
London  is  still  growing,  but  its  growth  is 
slower  than  it  used  to  be.  The  rate  of 
increase  is  diminishing  with  each  decade. 
Anybody  who  looks  at  a  map  of  Lon- 
don in  which  the  different  administrative 
districts  are  marked  will  see  that  it  is 
divided  into  a  series  of  rings.  In  the 
centre  —  the  kernel  of  the  whole  — is  the 
City ;  next  comes  the  Metropolitan 
Board  district ;  and  then  the  Police 
limits.  In  the  City  depopulation  has 
long  been  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
resident  population  of  the  City  is  less 
than  it  was  a  couple  of  centuries  ago. 
Between  1861  and  1871  it  has  decreased 
from  112,000  to  75,000,  There  are  many 
parishes  in  which  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ed houses  is  under  twenty  ;  in  others  it 
is  only  five  or  six  ;  in  St,  Bartholomew- 
the-Less  it  is  only  three.  Nor  is  tliis 
process  of  depopulation  observable  only 
in  the  City.     It  has  also  spread  to  other 


parts  of  the  capital.  Since  the  last  Cen- 
sus there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
population  of  Westminster,  St,  George 
(Hanover  Square),  Marylebone,  St.  Giles, 
Strand,  Holborn,  Shoreditch,  White- 
chapel,  and  St,  George's-in-the-East,  as 
well  as  London  City.  The  explanation 
of  this  state  of  things  is,  of  course,  that 
the  central  parts  of  London  are  being 
used  more  and  more  for  shops,  ware- 
houses, and  places  of  business,  instead 
of  for  habitations.  The  people  who  do 
business  there  during  the  day  have  their 
homes  elsewhere.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  City  is  visited  every  day  by  some 
700,000  persons,  of  whom  nearly  200,000 
are  regularly  employed  there,  while  the 
resident  population  is  only  74,892,  or  36,- 
700  less  than  it  was  in  163 1,  While  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  are  thus  decreas- 
ing, the  inhabitants  of  the  next  zone  — 
that  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
—  are,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Lewis's  fig- 
ures, increasing,  but  at  a  decreasing  rate  ; 
those  within  the  Police  limits  are  steadi- 
ly increasing,  and  at  a  slightly  increasing 
rate  ;  while  in  the  ring  between  the  lim- 
its of  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Po- 
lice limits  the  increase  has  been  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The 
process  which  is  going  on  is  pretty  much 
this  —  that  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  is 
gradually  being  emptied  of  its  resident 
population,  which  is  thus  driven  further 
and  further  outwards,  or  overflowing  into 
districts  beyond  the  limits  of  London  al- 
together, and  that  it  is  only  in  the  outer 
rings  that  there  would  seem  to  be  any 
active  growth  of  population.  The  rail- 
ways have  now  appropriated  a  vast 
amount  of  ground  in  London,  and  the 
number  of  warehouses  and  places  of 
business  is  increasing.  The  tendency  to 
depopulation  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
will  no  doubt  continue,  and  in  proportion 
as  it  does  the  room  that  would  otherwise 
be  left  for  the  new-comers  in  the  exter- 
nal zones  will  be  filled  up  by  Londoners 
driven  from  their  old  homes.  There  are 
two  causes  which  may  be  expected  to 
operate  as  a  check  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  London,  One  is  the  difficulty 
of  finding  houses  within  a  suitable  dis- 
tance of  the  business  parts  of  the  town 
at  a  moderate  rent,  and  the  other  the  in- 
creasing activity  of  the  provincial  towns. 
It  is  becoming  less  worth  the  while  of 
pushing  men  to  come  to  London  ;  their 
chances  are  almost  better  in  their  own 
districts. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
POSSIBILITIES    IN    SPAIN. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  form  any  clear 
idea  of  the    State  of   Spain,  for  Emilio 
Castelar  has   been   but   a  short  time  in 
power,  has  not  yet  found  a  revenue,  and 
has  everything,  from  the  Central  power 
to  the  village  authorities,  to  reorganize. 
But  it  is  certain  that  recent  accounts  de- 
scribe a  more  hopeful  state  of  affairs  than 
any  which  has  existed  in  Spain  since  the 
departure  of  King  Amadeo.     In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  government  seated  in  the 
Capital  unfettered  by  Deputies,  and  safe 
enough  to  form  its  resolves  coolly  and 
carry  them  out  at  leisure.     This  Govern- 
ment, though    Republican   in    tone    and 
form  —  allowing,  for  instance,  any  freedom 
of  writing,  meeting,  or  speech  not  directly 
hostile    to    success    in    war  —  has    suc- 
ceeded in  releasing  the   Administration 
from  its  fetters  in  the  shape  of  laws  passed 
only  to   try  impracticable   theories.      It 
has  restored  a  standing  army  in   name 
and  in   reahty.      The   moment    Castelar 
published  his  decision  to  re-establish  the 
articles  of  war  and  death  for  mutiny,  and 
replaced  the  officers  of  the  Artillery  in 
their  posts,  the  Generals  and  officers  be- 
gan to  flock  back,  and  the  Dictator,  care- 
less, like  Gambetta  under  similar  circum- 
stances, of  their  political  opinions,  gave 
them  employment  at  once,  collected  all 
the  old  soldiers,  and  called  out  the  Re- 
serves of  either  two  or  three  years.     In 
nearly  three-fourths  of  Spain  they  obeyed 
the  call,  and  the  number  now  with  the 
colours  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  every  great  city  in    Spain,  except 
Barcelona  and  Cartagena,  is  garrisoned 
by  them  ;   that   Madrid   is  known  to  be 
safe,   that  little   "  Cantonal  "   outbreaks 
appear  to  have  nearly  ceased,  and  that 
General  Moriones  is  hunting  the  Carlists 
to  a  place  where  the  alternatives  will  be 
flight  or  a  pitched  battle.     [We  write  this, 
of  course,  believing  the  defeat  of  Mori- 
ones  to  be  merely  a  canard.]     Winter  is 
coming  on,  the  Carlist  resources  in  money 
are  fast  failing,  and  unless  the  accession 
of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  renews  the 
hope  of  aid  from  France  —  aid  counter- 
balanced by  the  weight  Italy  could  throw 
into  the  opposite  scale,  and  liable  to  be 
quite    destructive    of    Carlist    hopes,   as 
making   Don    Carlos   a  foreigner  —  that 
cause  ought  to  be  prostrate  in  Spain  be- 
fore next  Christmas.     It  is  evident  that 
the  discipline  of  its  adherents  is  failing 
under  misfortune,  that  constant  flight  is 
wearying  its  officers,  and  that  a  great  vic- 
tory would  at  once  shatter  its  organiza- 


tion, which  though  undoubtedly  religious 
at  base,  still  requires  to  be  sustained  by 
successes.  The  Carlists  are  not  Crom- 
wellians,  and  even  Cromwellians  had  to  be 
shot  occasionally,  to  be  drilled  constantly, 
to  be  paid  regularly,  and  to  learn  from 
experience  that  their  leader  was  one  of 
the  greatest  Generals  in  the  world. 
Without  aid  from  Paris  the  Carlists  must 
die  away,  and  Castelar  be  left  to  deal  with 
his  four  difficulties,  —  the  Army,  the 
Church,  the  finances,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Intransigente  party. 

This  seems  a  formidable  list,  but  it  is, 
we  will  not  say  probable,  but  conceivable, 
that  it  is  less  formidable  than  it  looks. 
The  Army  has  displayed  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent temper  to  what  was  expected.  It 
is  certainly  not  Carlist  by  the  confession 
of  the  Carlists  themselves,  for  it  is  killing 
them  as  fast  as  it  can.  It  is  burning  with 
hatred  of  the  Intransigentes,  who  hate  it 
back  again.  It  has  surrendered  its  no- 
tion of  its  right  to  disband,  and  it  may,  if 
fairly  paid,  strictly  disciplined,  and  fairly 
treated  as  to  length  of  service,  feel  as 
much  pride  in  a  Republic  as  in  Isabella, 
whom,  at  the  first  summons  of  its  chiefs, 
it  pushed  off  the  throne.  It  never  dis- 
obeyed Prim  while  he  was  seeking  for  a 
Sovereign,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  disobey  its  Generals  while  Cas- 
telar is  exercising  the  central  power. 
Castelar,  no  doubt,  is  not  a  General,  but 
armies  all  over  the  world  ol)ey  men  who 
are  merely  civilians  with  the  most  loyal 
obedience.  This  one  is  obeying  now, 
and  we  do  not  see  the  proof  that  it  will 
not  continue  to  obey,  and  if  it  does,  a 
sufficient  revenue  can  undoubtedly  be 
collected  in  Spain  as  well  as  Italy.  The 
old  taxes,  supplemented  by  others,  such 
as  a  modest  but  far-reaching  land-tax, 
would  produce  about  -25  millions  a  year, 
and  the  Debt  ought,  by  a  compromise 
with  the  creditors,  not  to  absorb  more 
than  ten  of  this.  Spain  was  governed 
under  Isabella  for  less  than  this,  as 
shown  in  the  Foreign  Office  Report  of 
her  finances,  and  her  only  new  expense 
would  be  an  increase  in  Army  allowances 
from  ^4,000,000  to  ^8,000,000.  These 
two  difficulties  directly  met  —  and  they 
are  in  fact  only  one,  the  submission  of 
the  Army  to  its  orders — there  remain 
the  two  Irreconcilables,  the  Socialists 
and  the  Church.  The  Socialists,  we  sus- 
pect, have  had  nearly  enough  of  it  ;  they 
have  been  beaten  everywhere  ;  and  being, 
as  they  are  in  Spain,  not  so  much  the 
party  of  revolt  for  ideas  as  the  party  of 
revolt  against  misery,  can  be  best  kept  in 
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order  by  employment,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  English  or  American  labour 
system  with  which  Castelar  is  familiar. 
For  the  present,  of  course,  while  they 
talk  revolt,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  the 
sword  ;  but  considering  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers,  the  real  grievances  they 
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them  no  more  grants.  Merely  to  create 
primary  education,  as  we  do  in  Bengal 
to  give  the  ability  to  read,  write,  am 
count  —  would  be  an  enormous  gain  for 
Spain  ;  and  as  to  the  Church  drilling  the 
people,  why  they  have  had  fifty  years  to 
do  it  in  unchecked,  and  have  utterly 
have  to  contend  against,  the  nearly  total  I  failed  in  making  anything  but  Intransi- 
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absence  of  any  Poor-law  in  Spain,  and 
the  fact  that  only  one-third  of  the  coun- 
try is  fully  cultivated,  we  cannot  believe 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  a  true  ruler  so  to 
use  the  Church  budget  as  to  terminate 
actual  hunger  in  Spain. 

But  then,  the  Church  ?  Well,  the 
Church  is  the  most  formidable  difficulty 
with  which  Castelar  has  to  contend,  but 
we  are  not  certain  it  is  insuperable.  We 
do  not  believe,  never  have  believed  in  the 
supernatural  sagacity  attributed  to  the 
Papacy  ;  but  still  less  do  we  believe  that 
the  organization  so  called  really  wants  to 
leave  its  provinces  without  spiritual  guid- 
ance, or  to  be  in  incessant  conflict  with 
all  Powers  whatever,  or  that  a  nation  un- 
dividedly  Catholic — that  is,  entirely  in- 
disposed to  accept  any  other  creed — 
could  not  come  to  terms  with  Rome. 
There  is  plenty  of  unbelief  in  Spain,  but 
there  is  no  Protestantism  and  no  wish 
for  it.  If  the  terms  of  truce  the  Specta- 
tor has  defended  in  Ireland  were  offered 
in  Spain,  they  would,  we  believe,  be  ac- 
cepted, at  least  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not.  The  priests  would  be 
maintained  by  the  free  offerings  of  the 
people,  the  bishops  by  a  per-centage  from 
the  priests,  and  education  left  to  the 
clergy,  subject  always  to  inspection  in 
secular  things  by  the  Inspectors  of  the 
State.  If  the  Voltairians  raise  an  out- 
cry, let  them  keep  their  children  away. 
If    the    Clericals    raise   an  outcry,  give 


gentes.  It  may  be  said  that  Rome, 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  pledges  to  Carlists, 
Isabellinos,  and  we  know  not  whom,  is 
sure  to  remain  the  friend  of  the  Abso- 
lutists, but  that  opinion  has  no  founda- 
tion whatever.  Rome  does  not  care  for 
Legitimacy  one  snap,  but  allies  herself 
with  the  strong,  when  they  will  grant 
her  terms,  with  the  happiest  impartiality. 
She  supported  Napoleon  III.  very  calmly, 
and  would  support  Castelar  or  any  other 
President,  if  only  secure  of  freedom, 
maintenance,  and  a  control  over  educa- 
tion, which,  bad  as  it  may  be,  is  in  Spain 
infinitely  better  than  the  alternative  of 
no  education  at  all.  Continental  states- 
men are  too  timid  on  this  point.  Rome 
has  had  for  centuries  all  the  power  in 
Rome  her  most  arrogant  professors  could 
desire,  and  who  hates  Rome,  in  our  Eng- 
lish sense,  like  the  Roman  born  ?  Catho- 
lics, of  course,  deny  this  ;  but  if  it  be  not 
true,  why  trust  always  to  the  foreign  gar- 
rison, to  the  hired  sword,  and  not  to  the 
instinctive  loyalty  .?  Castelar  may  be  in- 
capable by  conscientious  conviction  of 
taking  this  course,  or  may  see  that  he 
can  quietly  pass  over  the  head  of  the 
Church,  or  may  desire  war  with  Rome  to 
conciliate  the  Ultras  ;  but  it  is  in  these 
two  points,  a  strong  army  and  an  endura- 
ble compromise  with  Rome,  that  the 
tranquil  establishment  of  the  Republic 
really  lies. 


A  PAPER  in  Petermann's  Mittheilungen  upon  I 
the  driftwood  found  in  Nova  Zambia  has  at ' 
present  a  special  interest  in  connection  with 
the  discovery  of  fragments  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter by  the  crew  of  the  Polaris  in  Polaris  and 
Newman  Bays.  The  Nova  Zembla  specimens 
consisted  mainly  of  willow  of  various  thick- 
nesses. There  were  also,  however,  pieces  of 
beech  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  several  species 
of  pine,  among  these  P.  sylvestris,  an  Abies,  &c. 
It  is  thought  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
material  must  have  been  derived  from  the 
Petschora,  Ob,  and  Yenesei  rivers,  and  that 
none  of  it  could  have  been  derived  from  the 
current  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 


The  past  winter  was  very  mild  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Iceland,  but  quite  severe 
in  the  northern.  In  the  middle  of  January  an 
eruption  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  great  Yokul 
Mountains,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
island,  took  place,  which  continued  with  unu- 
sual violence  for  about  a  week,  and  then  sud- 
denly ceased.  Since  then  no  fire  has  been 
noticed.  Large  quantities  of  ashes  have  fallen 
on  different  localities,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  deep  bed  of  snow  protected  the  pasture 
lands  from  destruction.  Volcanic  eruptions 
took  place  at  the  same  time  in  Chili. 

Nature. 
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SEPTEMBER,    ETC. 


SEPTEMBER. 


An  April  burst  of  beauty, 

And  a  May  like  the  Mays  of  old, 
And  a  glow  of  summer  gladness 

While  June  her  long  days  told ; 

And  a  hush  of  golden  silence 
All  through  the  bright  July, 

Without  one  peal  of  thunder 
Or  a  storm-wreath  in  the  sky ; 

And  a  fiery  reign  of  August, 
Till  the  moon  was  on  the  wane. 

And  then  short  clouded  evenings 
And  a  long  and  chilling  rain. 

I  thought  the  summer  was  over, 
And  the  whole  year's  glory  spent, 

And  that  nothing  but  fog  and  drizzle 
Could  be  for  Autumn  meant : 

Nothing  but  dead  leaves  falling 
Wet  on  the  damp,  dark  mould. 

Less  and  less  of  the  sunshine. 
More  and  more  of  the  cold. 


But  oh  !  the  golden  day-time  ; 

And  oh  !  the  silver  nights ; 
And  the  scarlet  touch  on  the  fir-trunks 

Of  the  calm  grand  sunset  lights  ! 

And  the  morning's  bright  revealings. 

Lifting  the  pearly  mist, 
Like  a  bridal  veil,  from  the  valley 

That  the  sun  hath  claimed  and  kissed 

And  oh !  the  noontide  shadows. 

Longer  and  longer  now 
On  the  river  margin  resting. 

Like  the  tress  on  a  thoughtful  brow. 

Rich  fruitage  bends  the  branches 
With  amber,  and  rose,  and  gold. 

O'er  the  purple  and  crimson  asters. 
And  geraniums  gay  and  bold. 

The  day  is  warm  and  glowing. 
But  the  night  is  cool  and  sweet ; 

And  we  fear  no  smiting  arrows 
Of  fierce  and  fatal  heat. 

The  leaves  are  only  dropping 
Like  flakes  of  a  sunset  cloud ; 

And  the  robin's  song  is  clearer 

Than  Spring's  own  minstrel  crowd. 

A  soft  new  robe  of  greenness 

Decks  every  sunny  mead  ; 
And  we  own  that  bright  September 

Is  beautiful  indeed. 


Calmer  than  breezy  April, 

Cooler  than  August  blaze, 
The  fairest  time  of  all  may  be 

September's  golden  days. 

Press  on,  though  Summer  waneth. 

And  falter  not,  nor  fear, 
For  God  can  make  the  Autumn 

The  glory  of  the  year. 

Sunday  Magazine. 


OCTOBER. 


Is  thy  life-summer  passing  ? 

Think  not  thy  joys  are  o'er  ! 
Thou  hast  not  seen  what  Autumn 

For  thee  may  have  in  store. 


Child  of  the  grand  old  Autumn, 

October  fioateth  by, 
A  regal  grace  on  her  sun-kissed  face, 

And  light  in  her  beaming  eye  ; 
Over  her  polished  shoulders 

To  the  dull  and  fading  grass, 
The  golden  brown  of  her  hair  flows  down, 

As  her  springing  footsteps  pass. 

She  will  breathe  on  the  dim  old  forest ; 

And  stainings  of  crimson  light. 
Like  the  blushes  that  speak 
On  her  own  bright  cheek. 

Will  fall  on  the  leaves  to-night ; 
And  the  mellow  sight  of  the  dawning, 

When  the  first  faint  sunbeams  play, 
And  the  flushes  that  rest 
On  the  sunset's  breast. 

She  will  leave  on  the  trees  to-day. 

She  will  tap  at  the  cottage  window, 

One  tap  with  her  fingers  cold. 
And  the  fire  will  be  bright 
On  the  hearth  to-night, 

As  it  was  in  the  nights  of  old  ; 
And  hearts  will  draw  close  together, 

In  the  lights  of  the  cheery  flame. 
While  fond  lips  will  bless 
For  their  happiness 

The  sound  of  October's  name. 

Then  she'll  touch  the  tree-tops  softly, 

And  a  carpet  all  fresh  and  sweet, 
In  colors  as  bright 
As  the  rainbow's  light 

Will  fall  at  her  fairy  feet ; 
Sometimes  she  woos  the  summer 

By  the  light  of  her  magic  smile, 
Sometimes  she  calls 
At  the  past  king's  halls. 

And  bids  him  reign  awhile. 

Then  when  the  hills  are  woven 

With  many  a  tinted  strand, 
When  a  veil  of  romance 
(Like  the  bright  clouds'  dance) 

Is  wrapped  over  sea  and  land. 
Like  a  dream  that  is  wild  with  splendor, 

Like  the  sun  at  the  close  of  day, 
Like  the  visions  that  rest 
In  a  maiden's  breast, 

October  will  float  away  ! 

Anon. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 

the  french  press. 

Seccnd  Period. 

reigns  of  louis  xiv.  and  louis  xv. 


In  treating  of  the  French  Press  * 
during  the  first  period  of  its  existence, 
which  ended  with  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  we  showed  that  Parisian  news- 
papers enjoyed  full  liberty  during  the 
Fronde,  but  abused  that  liberty  and  fell 
passively  under  police-rule  again  as  soon 
as  the  civil  war  was  over.  These  alter- 
natives of  license  and  subjugation  have 
marked  the  history  of  the  French  Press 
ever  since  ;  and  we  can  follow  no  gradual 
development  into  freedom  and  dignity, 
no  growing  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
of  journalism,  and  no  permanent  decrease 
in  the  hostility  of  Government  towards 
newspapers,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Press 
chronicles  of  some  other  countries.  The 
history  of  Frencli  journalism  is  indeed 
summed  up  in  the  adventures  of  divers 
individual     journalists,    some    of    whom 


have  been  writers  of  conspicuous   talent  r^^^'S^"^^  gathered  from  despatch 
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acquainted  with  the  politics  and  literature 
of  foreign  countries,  besides  being  in- 
comparably finer  classics  and  writers  of 
their  own  language,  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  Parisian  journalists  of  our  own  time. 
This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
also  this  other  :  that  the  material  condi- 
tions of  French  journalism  as  a  medium 
for  imparting  news,  have  altered  very  little 
in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  notwith- 
standing telegraphs  and  railways.  Take 
a  copy  of  the  Evening  Post  of  Charles 
II. 's  reign,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with 
The  Tinies  of  the  present  day  will  prove 
what  a  giant  stride  has  been  made  by  the 
Press  in  England  ;  but  a  comparison  be- 
tween a  modern  French  paper  and  an  old 
one  suggests  just  the  contrary  impression, 
and  one  is  surprised  to  see  what  little 
progress  has  been  effected  in  the  amount 
and  variety  of  the  news  supplied,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  veracity  of  this  news. 
The  primitive  French  gazettes  made  the 
most  of  the  resources  at  their  disposal, 
and  were  really  very  fairly  informed. 
They  published  summaries  of  foreign  in- 
bass. 


and  honesty,  and  some  others,  men 
whose  brilliant,  often  heroic,  crusades 
against  abuses  resembled  the  achieve- 
ments of  knight-errantry.  But  the  efforts 
of  these  few  have  always  been  nullified 
by  the  ignorance  and  scurrilous  effrontery 
of  the  many.  French  journalism  has 
never  been  a  disciplined  force,  but  al- 
ways a  guerilla  horde  \  and  for  every 
steady  marksman  that  stood  out,  there 
have  been  from  the  first,  a  hundred 
senseless  freebooters,  who  fired  their 
shots  anyhow,  and  were  a  hindrance  as 
well  as  a  disgrace  to  the  causes  they  pre- 
tended to  serve.  This  is  so  now,  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago ; 
and  the  average  French  journalist  of  to- 
day is  neither  better  taught,  nor  more  rea- 
sonable, nor  less  conceited  than  his 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign.  He  has 
even  degenerated,  considering  the  in- 
creased opportunities  he  has  for  instruc- 
tion :  and  the  early  conductors  of  the  Ga- 
zette de  France,  Merciire,  Journal  des 
Savants,  and  Journal  de  Paris  were  better 

*  Living  Age,  No.  1520. 


scraps  of  home  news  cooked  up  so  as  to 
be  amusing,  and  personalities  against 
rival  gazetteers.  No  doubt  a  good  deal 
of  their  news  was  false,  but  they  had,  at 
least,  this  excuse,  that  trustworthy  items 
were  difficult  to  procure  and  not  always 
safe  to  print  when  found.  As  much  can- 
not be  said  for  the  French  papers  of  our 
day,  which,  having  plentiful,  and  even 
exhaustless,  supplies  of  news  always  at 
hand,  decline  to  make  use  of  them. 
Your  ordinary  Parisian  editor  prints  a  few 
foreign  telegrams,  without  a  word  of  com- 
ment, and,  as  it  is  costly  to  keep  a  staff 
of  reporters  employed  in  collecting  gen- 
uine intelligence  on  home  subjects,  he 
finds  it  simpler  to  fill  his  columns  with 
inventions  or  vague  rumours,  garnished 
with  spurious  embellishments.  Nobody 
puts  any  faith  in  the  parliamentary  anec- 
dotes, startling  scientific  discoveries, 
murders,  diplomatic  intrigues,  and  horri- 
ble catastrophes,  which  abound  in  Pa- 
risian newspapers.  For  the  most  part, 
such  news  appear  without  any  specifica- 
tion of  date,  place,  or  authority  ;  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them 
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are  replaced  by  the  convenient  formula 
*'  Monsieur  X.,"  or  at  most  by  initials. 
Occasionally  names  of  places  are  given 
—  when,  say,  an  imaginary  fire  has  been 
described  —  but  immediately  some  other 
papers  print  letters  from  inhabitants  in 
the  locality  denying  the  statement  with 
indignation  ;  whereupon  the  journal 
taxed  with  falsehood  retorts  magnificently 
that  to  be  caught  in  a  lie  now  and  then 
is  an  evidence  of  enterprise,  seeing  that 
it  is  only  timid  news-sheets  which  con- 
fine themselves  to  well-authenticated 
facts.  As  to  foreign  nations,  French 
journalists  —  disdaining  to  learn  any 
tongue  but  their  own,  or  to  admit  that 
the  whole  universe  is  not  centered  in 
Paris  —  are  as  benighted  as  ever  they 
were,  and  England  and  Germany  might 
be  at  the  antipodes  for  all  they  know  or 
care  of  their  doings.  In  speaking  of  the 
Journal  des  Ddbats,  it  is  fair  to  cite  at 
least  one  journal  which  during  seventy 
years  has  maintained  a  character  for 
truth,  accurate  knowledge,  and  able 
writing  ;  but  repressive  laws,  by  render- 
ing journalistic  property  insecure,  have 
prevented  this  exception  among  French 
papers  from  ever  growing  in  power  as  an 
organ  of  world-wide  information.  It  is  a 
candid  vehicle  of  political  and  literary 
criticism,  but  not  a  newsp^xper,  and  it 
cannot  compete  in  point  of  enterprise 
with  the  most  insignificant  of  London  — 
to  say  nothing  of  American — journals. 

However,  if  the  national  press,  such  as 
it  is,  weighs  so  heavily  on  the  official 
mind  in  France,  one  may  judge  how  it 
operated  on  Louis  XIV.  This  King  was 
gracious  to  the  rhymster,  Loret,  because 
Loret  was  a  prudent  man,  who  never  let 
his  pen  say  all  he  thought  ;  but  there 
were  other  newsmen  less  cautious,  and 
though  no  pains  were  spared  to  hunt 
these  out  of  their  clandestine  printing- 
shops,  the  edicts  as  to  unlicensed  publica- 
tions were  repeatedly  infringed  until,  in 
1665,  three  years  after  Mazarin's  death, 
the  King  took  sharp  measures,  which 
showed  he  was  not  be  trifled  with.  That 
year  an  unlucky  man  with  one  eye,  and 
who  professed  himself  unable  to  read, 
was  caught  at  the  very  door  of  the  Gazette 
de  France  Q^z^  selling  pirated  copies  of 


that  paper.  The  piracy  was  eminently 
ingenious.  The  front  page  offered  the 
exact  reprint  of  the  current  number  of  the 
Gazette,  but  in  the  other  columns  were 
interspersed  violent  lampoons  against 
some  ladies  of  the  Court,  amongst  others, 
the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  whose  husband 
in  furious  wrath  sent  four  of  his  footm.en 
with  sticks  to  drag  Isaac  Renaudot,  the 
editor,  into  the  street  and  give  him  a 
thrashing.  Isaac  protested,  his  clerks 
took  part  for  him,  and  there  ensued  a 
pitched  battle,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Exempts  (policemen)  of  the  Chatelet  ar- 
rived, and  laid  hands  on  the  man  with  one 
eye  —  by  name  Collet  —  who  had  profited 
by  the  disturbance  to  sell  his  counter- 
feits at  a  premium.  Isaac  Renaudot 
easily  proved  that  he  was  not  responsible 
for  the  lampoons,  so  Collet  was  removed 
to  prison,  and  the  next  day,  by  the  King's 
special  orders,  subjected  to  torture  to 
make  him  reveal  his  accomplices.  Un- 
der pressure  of  hot  irons  applied  to  his 
arms  and  the  calves  of  his  legs.  Collet 
roared  that  he  had  been  employed  by  one 
Joseph  Lebrun  in  the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec, 
and  by-and-by  this  Lebrun  being  also 
questioned  with  hot  irons,  swore  that  the 
author  of  the  lampoons  was  a  nobleman, 
who  had  been  supplying  him  with  defam- 
atory squibs  in  prose  and  verse,  and  also 
with  capital  to  print  the  same,  for  the 
past  two  years.  The  name  of  this  noble- 
man was  never  made  public,  for  the  King 
decided  to  hush  up  the  matter  ;  but  Col- 
let and  Lebrun  were  flogged  at  the  cart's 
tail  and  sent  to  the  galleys,  after  which 
a  census  of  all  the  printing-presses  in 
Paris  was  taken,  and  it  was  reported  that 
there  were  123  of  them  ;  that  is,  103  more 
than  were  licensed.  All  these  superflu- 
ous presses  were  at  once  confiscated,  and 
the  owners  of  them  fined  and  imprisoned  ; 
a  raid  was  further  made  on  the  manuscript 
newsmen,  who  continued  to  haunt  the 
Tuileries,  and  one  of  these  persecuted 
beings,  Louis  de  Roderay,  has  left  a  bur- 
lesque poem,  describing  how  he  slipped 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Exempts,  and  was 
chevied  as  far  as  the  Rue  des  Julfs, 
the  public  charitably  tripping  up  the 
Exefnpts  as  they  ran,  in  order  to  give 
Roderay   every  chance.      However,   the 
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matter  had  ceased  to  be  a  joke.  Louis 
XIV.  contemplated  nothing  less  than  con- 
stituting the  traffic  in  news-letters,  man- 
uscript or  otherwise,  into  a- Government 
monopoly  to  be  managed  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  Police.  He  was  stim- 
ulated to  this  course  by  the  Jesuits,  who 
v/ere  beginning  to  be  all-powerful  at  that 
time,  and  who  of  course  would  have  taken 
care  that  the  letters  were  edited  conform- 
ably with  their  views.  But  the  scheme 
—  which  was  only  the  prototype  of  the 
wholesale  official  journalism  which  Napo- 
leon Land  Napoleon  IIL  since  tried  to 
establish  —  fell  through  for  want  of  a 
definite  plan  and  a  master-hand  to  exper- 
iment it,  and  the  news-letters  soon  re- 
vived as  before,  until  finally  superseded 
by  printed  papers.  As  to  the  presses,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  census  included  all 
those  which  really  existed  in  Paris, 
for  the  wooden  hand-presses  of  that 
time  were  easy  to  hide  ;  besides  which 
many  noblemen  had  private  presses, 
and  the  police  had  no  right  to  pry  into 
noble  mansions.  But  Louis  XIV.'s  se- 
verity inspired  a  wholesome  terror  to 
the  entire  tribe  of  newsfolk,  and  if 
unhcensed  gazettes  cropped  up  now 
and  again,  vendors  of  them  were  ex- 
tremely wary  about  plying  their  trade, 
and  contrived  to  linger  about  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Temple  and  the  Abbaye, 
which,  being  sanctuaries,  afforded  them  a 
harbour  of  refuge  in  case  of  pursuit.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  clandestine 
papers  of  Louis  XIV.'s  time,  though  often 
flagrantly  subversive,  were  almost  always 
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lives  of  his  favourite  great  ladies  and  of 
his  racy  young  bishops,  and  he  detested 
the  news-letters,  because  their  reports  of 
Versailles'  doings  were  more  graphic  than 
complimentary,  and  served  to  inocculate 
the  provincial  nobility  with  a  poor  opin- 
ion of  royal  morals.  But  he  loved  jokes 
at  small  people  just  as  he  loved  pastry  ; 
and  epigrams  against  his  enemies,  good 
verses  and  smart  criticisms  on  dull  books, 
were  as  agreeable  to  him  as  the  cham- 
pagne which  was  his  usual  drink.  There- 
fore, when  leave  was  asked  him  to  found 
a  journal  which  should  deal  with  literary 
events  as  the  Gazette  de  France  did  with 
political,  and  afterwards  another  journal 
which  should  be  the  organ  of  social  top- 
ics, lively  but  loyal  and  discreet,  he  read- 
ily consented,  and  thus  were  established 
the  Jourttal  des  Savants  and  the  Mer- 
cnre^  which  remained  household  words 
in  Frenchmen's  mouths  until  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

II. 

The  Journal  des  Savants  was  founded 
by  Denis  Sallo,  Councillor  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  flourishes  to  this  day.  M. 
Sallo  was  a  man  of  deep  learning,  great 
industry,  and  exquisite  manners  ;  and,  in 
additon  to  this,  he  possessed  the  crit- 
ical faculty  to  a  rare  extent,  being  able  to 
judge  a  book  in  a  few  terse  lines  as  im- 
partial as  they  were  shrewd.  Colbert  took 
him  under  his  protection  as  Richelieu  had 
done  with  Theophraste  Renaudot ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  that  the 
Journal  des  Savants  should  be  a  more 


issued  under  the  patronage  of  some  cour-  valuable  work  altogether  than  the  Gazette 
tier-nobleman,  who  wished  to  wreak  his 
spite  on  a  brother  courtier  ;  but  these 
gentlemen  shielded  themselves  very  craft- 
ily behind  subordinates,  so  that  their  of- 
fences could  never  be  clearly  brought 
home  to  them,  and  they  chivalrously  al- 


lowed their  hirelings  to  bear  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  the  anonymous  lampoons 
—  the  said  responsibility  consisting 
chiefly  of  stripes. 

Louis  XIV.,  however,  had  no  wish  to 
hinder  journalism  as  a  purely  literary  in- 
stitution. He  objected  to  the  flying 
sheets  which  poked  fun  at  Court  appoint- 
ments, dealt  maliciously  with  the  private 


de  Fra7tce,  for  the  French  Ambassadors 
abroad  received  orders  to  send  M.  Sallo 
complete  lists  of  the  books  that  appeared 
in  foreign  countries,  and  also  copies  of 
the  books  themselves  when  it  was  worth 
the  while.  Journal  des  Savajtts,  though, 
was  an  unlucky  title,  for  it  was  associated 
in  people's  minds  with  abstruse  Latin 
treatises,  and  it  needed  nothing  less  than 
M.  Sallo's  exceptional  literary  merit  both 
as  writer  and  editor  to  surmount  the  pre- 
judice which  this  suspicion  of  pedantry 
suggested.  The  first  number  appeared 
on  January  5th,  1665,  and  was  published 
every   Monday  without  interruption    till 
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March    30th,   when    M.  Sallo    was    dis- 
missed from  his   editorship  by    a  Jesuit 
intrigue.     The  paper  was  of  quarto  size, 
having  twelve  pages  of  two  columns  each, 
and  cost  one  sou.     It  attracted  little  at- 
tention at  first,  and  it  is  on  record  that  a 
crier  venturing  into  one   of  the  markets 
with    fifty   copies   under    his    arm    was 
apostrophized  by  a  fruit-woman,  who  told 
him  he   had    much    better   sell   her    the 
whole  lot  there  and  then  as  waste  paper, 
for  he  would  infallibly  have    to   get   rid 
of    them    in    that   way    by-and-by.     But 
when  the    authors   of    Paris    discovered 
that  they  were  going  to  be  handled  once 
a  week  by  a  man    of  strong  mind,  who 
was    determined    to    speak   fearlessly,    it 
was  another  matter,  and  the  Jour7ial  des 
Savants  was  gratified  at  once  with  a  large 
circulation,  and  an  inveterate  pack  of  e'n- 
emies.     Criticism  was  almost   a  novelty! 
then.     There    was   a   fine     collection   of  1 
writers  —  especially  dramatic    writers  — ! 
who  had  never  been  told  that  their  works  j 
were  bad,  and  had  no  wish  to  be   told  it.  j 
Some  of  these  were  in  the  pay  of  noble-  j 
men,  and  as  strictures  on  the  books  or : 
comedies  which   they  dedicated  to  their  | 
l^atrons,  reflected  in  a  manner  on  these 
patrons    themselves    for    countenancing ' 
such    effusions,  Sallo    began  to    receive ! 
hints  from  Dukes  and  Marquises  that  he 
had  better  leave  this  and  that  author  alone. 
The   better  class    of    writers,  too,    were 
not   slow  in    taking  offence,  for  it  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  from  the  day  when 
a  man  first  put  his  thoughts  upon  paper, 
down  to  our  present  intellectual  age,  au- 
thors have  resented  any  questioning   of 
their  talent  with    a    curious    bitterness. 
Sallo's   criticisms    were    courteous    and 
temperate,  but  this  made  no  difference. 
He  was  charged  with  animus,  envy,  im- 
becility, and  bad  taste.     When  he  praised 
one  author  all  the  others  shouted  that  he 
was  venal  ;    and  if  he   left  any  one   un- 
noticed the  thing  was  attributed  to  an  ig- 
noble desire  that  the  scribbler  in  ques- 
tion   should    remain     ignored.     Modern 
critics,  who  are  initiated  by  long  usage 
to  the  sort  of  treatment  which  was  a  new 
experience  to  Sallo,  may  sympathize  with 
the  bewilderment  in  which  he   sought  to 
explain  that  his    intentions    were    pure. 
He  was  laughed  to  scorn,  and  one  after- 
noon as  he  was  coming  out  of  his  office 
with   one  of    his   sub-editors,  the   Abbd 
Gallois,    that    ecclesiastic    had  his    head 
punched  and  was  anointed  with  a  bottle 
of  ink.     Three  unappreciated  authors  had 
selected  this  mode  of   vindicating  their 
genius,  only  they  mistook  I'Abbd  Gallois 


for  M.  Sallo.     From   that   day  M.  Sallo 
remarked  philosophically  that  it  was  no 
use  arguing  with  men  who  answered  you 
i  with    ink-bottles,    and  he  continued    his 
I  criticisms  without  condescending  to  just- 
1  ify  their  sincerity.     Nevertheless,  his  en- 
emies were  too  powerful  for  him.     In  the 
I  first  place,  he  stung  the  author  Menage, 
and  as  a  specimen  of   seventeenth  cen- 
I  tury  criticism  we  may  as  well  quote  the 
I  review  which  secured  him  the  implacable 
'  resentment  of  that  eminent  author.     M. 
Menage    had  just    published   his   Ai7io3- 
nitates  Juris  Civilis,  and  Denis  Sallo  thus 
wrote  of  it :  — 

This  book  is  divided  into  forty  chapters ; 
but  it  is  enough  to  read  the  first  and  the  last, 
for  as  much  will  be  learned  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  by  these  means  as  by  perusing  the  whole. 
In  the  iirst  chapter  there  is  an  investigation  as 
to  whether  the  word  dialectician  used  in  Law 
88,  ad  legem  Falcidiam,  refers  to  the  Stoics  or 
the  Megarians ;  in  the  second,  we  find  an  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  responsitare  dejure  is  the 
same  thing  as  respondere  de  jure.  One  of  the 
three  last  chapters  treats  us  to  an  exhaustive 
dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  graccu- 
hts,  which  has  been  rendered  diversely  as  jay  y 
and  crow ;  but  the  author,  after  examining  all 
the  proofs,  concludes  for  crow ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  learned  men  will  henceforth  cease 
to  debate  on  a  point  which,  to  be  sure,  had 
not  largely  engrossed  public  attention.  In  the 
last  chapter  but  one  are  collected  all  the 
etymologies  scattered  about  in  the  works  of 
jurisconsults  ;  and  the  final  chapter  of  all  in- 
vestigates the  unsettled  question  as  to  whether 
the  sort  of  men  who  guard  the  seraglios  of 
Eastern  ])rinces  are  in  a  condition  to  carry 
arms.  The  contents  of  the  other  chapters  are 
as  interesting  and  erudite  as  the  above ; 
whence  one  may  infer  that  the  book  is  of  too 
scholarly  an  order  to  be  studied  by  any  save 
men  of  rare  attainments. 

M.  Menage  could  not  digest  this  no- 
tice, and  he  speedily  found  an  ally  in 
Charles  Patin,  brother  to  Dr.  Guy  Patin 
who  had  made  Dr.  Renaudot's  life  so 
burdensome.  Guy  Patin  may  be  taken 
as  the  embodiment  of  conventional  re- 
spectability in  seventeenth  century 
France.  He  differed  little  from  the  same 
type  of  man  in  our  own  day,  for  he  dis- 
liked innovation  and  truth  ;  would  ad- 
mit of  no  common  sense  in  any  head  but 
his  own  ;  and  was  for  putting  down  clever 
people  as  adventurers.  It  was  quite  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  man 
should  have  a  respectable  brother,  who 
wrote  a  book  called  Introduction  d  Phis- 
toire par  les  ntddailles.!  and  Sallo  would 
have  done  better  to  leave  the  respectable 
book    and    brother   alone,  as    facts   too 
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weighty  to  be  interfered  with.  But  he 
criticised  thf:  brother,  and  the  brother 
retorted  by  a  pamphlet.  Guy  Patin  and 
other  respectable  people  raised  the  hue- 
and-cry  against  this  interloper  who  had 
come  and  set  himself  up  as  a  sovereign 
judge  of  better  men's  works,  and  Colbert, 
irritated  at  such  insults  against  a  writer 
whom  he  knew  to  be  the  soul  of  honesty, 
threatened  Charles  Patin  with  the  Bas- 
tille. Thereupon  Guy  Patin,  writing  to 
a  friend,  broke  out  after  his  wont  in 
Latin  — 

Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas, 

and  he  bestirred  himself  so  actively  in 
organizing  a  league  of  social  ostracism 
against  Sallo,  that  the  unfortunate  man  had 
already  two-thirds  of  Paris  arrayed  against ; 
him,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  March  — j 
that  is,  when  his  paper  was  just  two  | 
months  old  —  he  ventured  to  meddle  in  j 
ecclesiastical  business,  and  put  himself 
in  his  enemies'  power.  The  Papal  Index 
had  condemned  the  famous  work  by 
Marca,  De  Concordantid  Sacerdotii  et 
Lnperii,  and  also  a  treatise  by  Launay, 
which  assailed  the  abusive  privileges  of 
religious  orders.  Sallo,  who  was  a 
staunch  Galilean  as  well  as  an  expert 
jurist,  took  the  defence  of  these  incrimi- 
nated works,  both  on  theological  and  le- 
gal grounds  ;  and  he  thus  ended  the  ar- 
ticle —  "  The  censorship  of  the  Inquisi- 
tors cannot  detract  anything  from  the 
esteem  which  will  be  awarded  to  the 
books  of  MM.  Marca  and  Launay  by  all 
good  Frenchmen,  for  these  works  con- 
tain only  sound  maxims,  such  as  are  the 
basis  of  civil  liberty  in  all  free  states." 
This  was  quite  enough  for  the  Jesuits, 
who  had  been  watching  with  alarm  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  Journal  des 
Savants,  and  had  actively  seconded  Guy 
Patin's  cabal,  hoping,  doubtless,  that  they 
might  get  the  management  of  the  paper 
into  their  own  hands.  They  set  the 
Papal  Nuncio  to  work,  and  this  dignitary 
requested  that  the  journal  might  be  sup- 
pressed. Louis  XIV.  refused  five  times, 
but  the  sixth  he  reluctantly  gave  his 
consent,  for  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  him  were  too  many  and  importu- 
nate for  further  resistance.  So  Denis 
Sallo  lost  his  place,  and  it  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  him,  for  he  had  begun  to  take 
pride  in  liis  paper.  It  does  the  King 
credit  that  he  should  have  endeavoured 
to  protect  the  journalist,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  Colbert  should  not  have  possessed 
in  this  instance  the  same  ascendancy 
over   him  as    Richelieu    did    over    Louis 


XIII.,  for  if  the  Journal  des  Savants 
could  have  lasted  ten  years  instead  of 
three  months  only,  under  Sallo's  direc- 
tion, it  might  have  propagated  ideas 
which  were  not  disseminated  till  sixty 
years  afterwards,  when  the  Encyclope- 
dists revived  them,  but  in  a  dangerous 
form.  This,  however,  has  always  been 
the  way  in  France.  A  reformer  arises, 
intent  upon  doing  good  work  by  peace- 
able means,  but,  being  an  innovator,  is 
at  once  silenced.  In  course  of  time, 
when  his  ideas  have  been  sullenly 
fermenting  in  the  public  mind,  without 
being  able  to  find  a  vent,  some  noisy 
fanatics  start  up,  let  loose  all  the  vent- 
pegs  at  once,  and  sweep  resistance  off 
its  legs  by  a  flood,  in  which  there  is  as 
much  rubbish  as  sense  —  a  flood  which 
ravages  instead  of  fertilizing.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  stream  whose  course  is 
checked  by  a  bar,  behind  which  refuse  of 
all  sorts  accumulates  along  with  the  water. 
One  day  the  bar  bursts,  and  in  the  place 
of  a  pure  rivulet,  irrigating  slowly  but 
surely  as  it  flows,  you  have  a  troubled  tor- 
rent, racing  madly  over  the  country  and 
reducing  it  to  a  swamp.  The  stream  is 
progress  by  enlightenment ;  the  bar,  ofii- 
cial  stupidity ;  and  the  torrent  is  revolu- 
tion—  of  which  the  French  must  have 
seen  enough  by  this  time  to  understand 
the  simile.  When  Sallo  was  removed,  all 
the  usefulness  of  his  paper  went  with  him. 
His  successor  was  I'Abbe  Gallois,  the  same 
who  had  the  ink-bottle  poured  over  him  : 
but  the  Jourtial  des  Savants  now  applied 
itself  to  conciliating  literary  cliques,  and 
apportioning  praise  or  blame  according 
as  authors  were  powerful  or  fractious  or 
the  reverse.  It  became,  in  fact,  the 
organ  of  literary  respectability,  and  its 
altered  character  soon  appeared  in  this, 
that  it  grew  popular  with  men  of  letters, 
an  infallible  sign  that  its  opinions  were 
no  longer  worth  having. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  the  Jotcrnal  des 
Savants  recovered  a  part  of  its  early 
prestige,  but  by  that  time  its  place  as  an 
outspoken  organ  of  criticism  had  been 
usurped  by  the  Mercure.  This  amusing 
paper,  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
Figaro,  was  started  in  1672  by  Donneau 
de  Visd,  who  was  a  literary  Bohemian, 
neither  honest  nor  learned,  but  very  bold 
and  clever.  He  was  born  in  1640,  and 
had  been  trained  for  the  Church,  but, 
feeling  no  taste  for  that  profession,  had 
fled  from  home  and  set  up  as  a  publisher's 
hack,  writing  anything  that  would  bring 
him    money.      By   dint   of   perseverance 
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and  also  by  frightening  a  manager  *  al- 
most out  of  his  senses,  he  got  a  comedy 
accepted  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  this 
first  venture  being  successful,  he  wrote 
other  comedies,  became  easy  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  acquired  the  sort  of 
tinsel  reputation  which  soon  or  late 
rewards  all  pushing  people.  Louis  XIV. 
had  been  rather  annoyed  at  the  breaking 
down  of  Sallo's  scheme  for  the  Journal 
des  Savants,  and  he  was  piqued  at  hear- 
ing that  the  English  papers  were  so  much 
more  numerous  and  lively  than  those  of 
his  own  kingdom.  He  said  one  day  that 
he  saw  no  reason  why  France  should 
yield  to  England  on  such  a  point  as 
gazette-writing,  and  was  seriously  dis- 
pleased when  some  too  frank  courtier 
remarked  that  successful  journalism  was 
impossible  without  a  certain  degree  of 
freedom,  and  that  of  this  commodity 
Frenchmen  possessed  none.  About  this 
time  Donneau  de  Visd,  who  had  no 
influence  at  Court,  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  King,  sketching  an  attractive 
prospectus  for  a  paper  half  political,  half 
literary.  The  Jesuits  approved  the  plan 
and  advised  Louis  to  borrow  it  without 
letting  its  author  reap  the  benefit :  that 
is,  they  undertook  to  found  the  paper 
themselves  if  a  full  privilege  were  con- 
ceded to  a  creature  of  theirs,  one  Mar- 
vaux,  a  pamphleteer.  The  King  made 
no  objection  to  Marvaux's  having  a  trial, 
but  he  refused  to  appropriate  Visa's  idea 
altogether,  and  Marvaux  and  Vis^ 
launched  their  papers  simultaneously, 
with  this  difference  in  the  result,  that 
Marvaux's  Journal  des  Nouvelles  ran  six 
weeks,  whilst  Visa's  Mercure  lasted  137 
years,  and  forms  a  collection  of  1,812 
volumes.  The  paper  met  from  the  first 
with  a  wild  sort  of  success,  greater  than 
that  which  had  hailed  the  first  number  of 


Renaudot's  Gazette  de  France,  for  it  wj 
much  more  suited  to  Parisian  tastes 
Visd  was  an  unscrupulous  editor,  wh( 
picked  the  choicest  morsels  from  the  best 
poems,  comedies,  novels,  and  pamphlets 
current,  and  inserted  them  without  quot- 
ing the  authors'  names.  By  these  means 
he  made  up  a  medley  that  was  most 
readable,  besides  being  quite  new ;  and 
every  Parisian  who  could  spell  pounced 
upon  the  precious  sheet  as  monkeys  will 
on  nuts.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  second  number  appeared,  a 
great  crowd  of  noblemen's  servants  clus- 
tered outside  the  publishing  office,  wait- 
ing to  get  early  copies,  but  presently 
arrived  a  number  of  water-carriers,  beg- 
gars, and  costermongers,  who  contended 
that  the  public  had  a  right  to  be  served 
first,  seeing  that  the  noblemen  would 
have  the  copies  delivered  at  their  own 
houses  in  plenty  of  time  for  their  needs, 
few  of  them  getting  up  before  twelve, 
and  the  footmen's  eagerness  being  noth- 
ing but  a  stratagem  to  secure  copies 
which  they  themselves  might  read  before 
their  masters  were  out  of  bed.  Argu- 
ments of  a  personal  nature  never  lasted 
long  in  those  days,  so  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  rival  parties  had  proceeded 
to  a  scrimmage,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  office-door  was  imprudently  opened, 
the  combatants  rushed  in,  and  the  whole 
edition  of  2,000  copies  was  cleared  off  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  office  being 
gutted  of  its  furniture  into  the  bargain. 
When  the  mischief  had  been  done,  the 
watch  and  the  police,  of  course,  hastened 
to  the  scene,  and  with  customary  acumen 
arrested  Vise  himself,  whom  they  caught 
firing  a  horse  pistol  full  of  swan-shot 
after  his  plunderers.  When  the  King 
heard  of  the  matter,  the  same  afternoon, 
he  sent  the  despoiled  editor  100  louis, 
and  the  Prince  of  Condd  did  as  much  ; 
only,  for  the  next  few  months,  Vise  pre- 
sided in  person  over  the  opening  of  his 
?'!^'.u^i!"1i°L'^liJ^TA!*'?^ !  offi  on  publishing  days,  and  sat  be- 
hind the  table  with  his  horse  pistol  in 
one  hand  and  a  drawn  sword  lying  close 
to  the  other.  This  led  to  the  bad  pun 
which  a  wag  chalked  on  his  door  :  "  Visd 
vise  aux  mal  avisos  visant  a  lire  les  Mer- 
cures  ravis.  Eh  I  Vice  eh  !  Avis^  sois  !  " 
(Vis^  aims  at  the  ill-advised  who  seek  to 
read   the    stolen   Mercuries.     Eh  !    vice, 


*  He  and  two  other  threadbare  playwrights  disguised 
themselves  as  police  agentSj^^and  arrested  the  manager 
in  his  bed   at   midnight. 

him  to  their  lodgings,  and  once  there  told  him  that  he 
had  incurred  the  resentment  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  by 
rejecting  a  comedy  which  H.  R.  H.  had  submitted  to 
him  anonymously,  and  that  their  orders  were  to  cut  off 
his  ears  after  reading  him  the  piece  which  he  had  so 
ignorantly  despised.  The  manager  confessed  piteously 
that  he  seldom  read  the  pieces  sent  him,  because  he 
had  no  time  ;  but  he  went  into  ecstacies  over  the  beau- 
ties of  the  work  as  declaimed  by  his  captors,  and  tried 
to  prolong  the  reading  of  it  by  every  means  in  order 
that  the  cropping  ceremony  might  be  postponed  as 
much  as  possible.     When  he  had  been  fairly  scared  out 

of  his  manhood  and  had  agreed  to  perform  the  play  |  ell  !    take  warning  !) 
without  delay,  provided  only  his  ears  were  spared,  the  -  .         . 

three  jokers  made  him  sign  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  accepted  the  piece  of  his  own  free  choice  and 
out  of  enthusiastic  admiration  for  its  brilliancy.  Then 
they  avowed  the  hoax,  and  the  manager  was  wag 
enough  himself  to  forgive  them  in  consideration  of  their 
originality. 


Another  tribulation 
soon  beset  him' in  the  shape  of  criers 
who  came  and  bought  up  his  first  editions 
and  sold  them  to  the  public  at  a  fancy 
price,  whence  complaints  without  end, 
which  Visd  checked  at  last  by  appealing 
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to  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  to  arrest  and 
whip  all  such  as  should  be  found  retailing 
his  paper  for  more  than  twelve  sous  the 
single  copy  or  three  livres  the  bound  vol- 
ume of  four  numbers  which  was  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  each  month. 

To  understand  the  success  of  the  Mer- 
cure  Galant  it  must  be  remembered  that 
books  were  then  costly,  few,  and  dry,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  could  read  was  very  large.  The 
Jesuits  had  done  a  great  deal  for  educa- 
tion in  Paris  (though  little  in  the  prov- 
inces), and  public  amusements  being 
few,  tradespeople  whose  instruction  had 
been  neglected  in  early  life  studied  of  an 
evening  when  their  shops  were  closed. 
It  was  a  great  boon  to  get  hold  of  a  news- 
paper, but  especially  of  one  which,  being 
published  by  royal  privilege,  could  entail 
no  troublesome  consequences  on  those 
who  bought  it,  and  a  journal  which  ex- 
tracted ail  the  tit-bits  from  Hie  literature 
of  the  day  and  set  itself  to  record  passing 
events  in  a  chatty,  comical  style,  was 
naturally  a  most  welcome  improvement 
on  such  a  grave  organ  as  the  Gazette  de 
France.  The  publishers  of  Paris,  whose 
profits  were  seriously  diminished  by  the 
cool  larcenies  which  Vise  made  from 
their  works,  raised  a  great  outcry,  but 
could  obtain  no  redress.  The  paper  was 
too  interesting  to  be  in  any  way  snubbed. 
Ladies  who  could  not  read  Latin  treatises 
were  delighted  to  get  the  pith  of  them 
served  up  in  French,  with  humorous 
comments  ;  and  courtiers  who  had  not 
time  to  ferret  out  the  smart  passages 
from  long-winded  poems,  asked  for  noth- 
ing better  than  to  find  these  passages  re- 
printed for  them  in  the  Mercure,  Add 
to  this  that  Vise  was  a  biting  critic  of  the 
sort  whose  very  disingenuousness  makes 
them  popular.  '  He  attacked  Moli^re,  and 
pretended  that  I'Abb^  Cotin  (covered 
with  undying  ridicule  by  Boileau)  was  a 
much  greater  man.  He  declared  that 
Perrault  far  excelled  Virgil,  Homer,  and 
Horace ;  and  that  Racine,  who  gave  a 
shout  of  dismay  at  this  heresy,  was  a  sim- 
pleton. Boileau  himself  was  not  spared, 
nor  Regnard,  Balzac,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  or 
La  Bruy^re.  Every  man  of  undoubted 
merit  was  assailed  by  de  Vis^,  and  such 
is  the  prestige  of  impudence  that  writers 
who  had  rebelled  furiously  against  the 
mild  and  gentlemanlike  criticisms  of 
Sallo  in  the  Journal  des  Savants^  cowed 
tamely  under  the  lash  of  the  barefaced, 
unprincipled  lampooner.  Here  are  a 
few  specimens  of  the  journalistic  ameni- 
ties which  Vise  inaugurated  :  — 


A  poet  who  has  ruined  one  publisher,  and  is 
fast  hurrying  a  second  towards  the  workhouse 
(I'hopital),  came  yesterday  and  wrote  "Pig" 
on  our  door.  We  thank  him  for  his  courtesy 
in  thus  dropping  his  card  on  us. 

Monsieur    J.  B.   R (J.  B.   Rousseau?) 

complains  that  we  are  blind  to  his  merits. 
We  reply  that  nature  has  not  endowed  us  with 
the  faculty  of  seeing  clear  through  muddy 
water.     But  we   will   resume   this   discussion 

when  Monsieur  R has  paid  his  tailor  for 

that  maroon  coat  which  he  has  been  sporting 
so  proudly  all  this  month,  notwithstanding  the 
two  creases  in  the  back,  which  form  its  most 
attractive  features. 

Monsieur    A !    Monsieur   A !    you 

have  written  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  soul,  and 
a  schoolboy  copied  a  paragraph  and  showed  it 
to  his  master  as  his  own.  He  has  been  whipped 
for  writing  nonsense  and  bad  grammar. 

We  hear  that  M.   M (MoHere  ?)  is  not 

happy  at  our  remarks  on  his  last  comedy. 
We  pronounced  it  tasteless  :  we  were  wrong. 
Being  plagued  with  mice,  we  set  a  copy  of 
this  valuable  work  near  a  hole  in  our  flooring  ; 
twelve  mice  came  and  ate  of  it  and  died  in 
cruel  agonies. 

It  is  reported  that  Count  d'A and  the 

Marquis  de  L.  O have  had  a  duel  about 

their  honour.  It  is  singular  how  some  people 
will  fight  about  nothing. 

Some  of  these  pleasantries  might  pos- 
sibly have  led  M.  Visd  into  scrapes  had 
he  not  made  it  a  rule  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  the  King  in  every  one  of  his  numbers  ; 
he  also  let  the  clergy  alone,  and  spoke 
cautiously  both  of  Court  ladies  and  Jes- 
uits. This  ensured  him  a  safe  career, 
and  he  edited  the  Mercure  till  his  death, 
which  did  not  occur  till  1710,  thirty-eight 
years  after  the  paper  was  founded.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  this  time  he 
had  Thomas  Corneille,  brother  of  the 
great  Corneille,  for  his  sub-editor,  and  he 
always  showed  a  talent  for  gathering  a 
good  staff  of  writers  round  him,  though, 
singularly  enough,  he  would  never  en- 
trust his  contributors  with  the  task  of 
conducting  the  journal  whilst  he  was  ill. 
Thus  two  attacks  of  ague  he  had  in  1673 
and  1675  caused  him  to  suspend  publi- 
cation altogether  for  three  months,  and 
in  1676,  falling  ill  again  and  being  ordered 
a  change  of  air,  he  suspended  the  Mer- 
cure for  two  whole  years.  But  from  1678 
the  paper  appeared  regularly,  thougli  as 
a  monthly,  not  a  weekly  periodical,  Visd 
having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
weekly  numbers  were  most  interesting 
when  bound  up  all  four  together  than 
issued  separately.  In  this  form  the 
paper  became  virtually  a  magazine,  and 
swelled  to  400  pages,  but  its  attractive- 
ness seems  to  have  been  rather  enhanced 
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than  diminished  by  the  change  ;  Mdme. 
de  Montespan  remarking  flatteringly  of 
it,  that  the  only  drawback  to  the  old 
Mercure  was  that  there  was  not  enough 
of  it,  and  that  she,  for  her  part,  preferred 
drinking  a  bumperful  of  champagne  once 
a  month  to  sipping  a  thimbleful  every 
week.  M.  Visd  grew  into  a  very  conse- 
quential person  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  and  sported  a  velvet  coat  with  gold 
lice.  A  nobleman  having  called  upon 
him  to  beg  an  insertion  in  praise  of  a 
lady  he  was  courting,  Visd  kept  him 
waiting  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
when  the  nobleman  mentioned  the  lady's 
name  (she  was  a  widow  addicted  to 
rouge)  the  editor  said  dryly,  "  Sit  down 
and  write  the  compliment  yourself,  my 
lord,  for  I  am  no  judge  of  painting." 

Visd  was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  con- 
tributors. Riviere  Dufresny,  who  was  in 
all  respects  an  oddity,  but  a  journalist  to 
his  fingers'  ends.  He  had  been  valet  to 
Louis  "XIV.  when  young,  and  married 
his  washerwoman  when  he  was  forty,  to 
quash  a  debt  of  thirty  pistoles  which  he 
owed  her  and  was  unable  to  pay.  Some- 
body having  observed  in  his  hearing  that 
poverty  was  no  sin,  he  answered,  "  No, 
it's  much  worse  ;  "  and  he  was  poor  to  his 
dying  day  —  gambling  away  his  money  as 
fast  as  he  earned  it,  and  giving  beggars 
crown  pieces,  instead  of  pence.  After 
conducting  the  Mercure  brilliantly  for 
three  years,  he  retired  on  a  pension  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  paper,  and  re- 
mained one  of  the  registered  proprietors 
till  his  death,  which  Voltaire  chronicled 
in  the  lines  — 

Et  Dufresny,  plus  sage  et  moins  dissipateur, 
Ne  fut  pas  mort  de  faim,  digue  mort  d'un  au- 
teur. 

The  two  editors  who  came  afterwards, 
Le  Fdvre  de  Fontenay  (1714-1716)  and 
I'Abbd  Buchet  (1716-1721)  were  both  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  critics,  and 
Buchet,  desirous  of  rendering  the  paper 
less  frivolous,  changed  its  name  from 
Merciwe  Galant  to  Nouveau  Meraire. 
He  forgot,  however,  to  be  less  sarcastic 
than  his  predecessors,  and  so  was 
poisoned  in  1724  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
by  some  small  but  spiteful  wits,  whose 
vanity  he  had  offended.  The  next  editor 
seems  to  have  been  painfully  impressed 
by  this  catastrophe,  for  he  kept  his  name 
a  secret,  and  it  was  not  till  1724,  when 
the  Mercure  was  transformed  anew  into 
Mercure  de  France^  that  a  gentleman 
named  La  Roque  was  found  bold  enough 
to  risk  arsenic  by  declaring  himself  respon- 


sible for  the  contents  of  the  journal.  The 
Mercure  had  now  become  a  fine  property, 
and  the  editor  drew  as  much  as  20,000 
livres  from  it.  The  Government  learn- 
ing this,  and  being  imbued  with  peculiar 
notions  as  to  literary  proprietorship, 
issued  a  minute  confiscating  the  revenues 
of  the  journal,  and  decreeing  that  the 
editor's  salary  should  be  fixed  at  10,000 
livres,  the  surplus  to  be  devoted  to  pen- 
sions payable  to  former  contributors. 
The  editor  assented  to  the  arrangement, 
for  he  earned  large  perquisites  by  insert- 
ing puffs  in  favour  of  enriched  farmers- 
general,  who  wished  to  be  compared  to 
Lucullus  and  Mecaenas,  and  actresses  of 
more  beauty  than  talent.  This  was  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
branch  of  profits  in  a  well-conducted 
newspaper,  and  a  story  is  told  of  an 
actress  who  visited  La  Roque,  laid  ten 
louis  on  the  table,  and  said  :  "  Now,  Sir, 
I  hope  you'll  treat  me  to  something  fine 
for  this  money."  "  Unquestionably," 
said  La  Roque,  and  he  wrote  there  and 
then  :  —  "  Mdlle.  Serlet  deserves  to  have 
her  salary  increased  by  at  least  ten  louis." 
"  What,  is  that  all  you're  going  to  put .''  " 
asked  the  actress  in  astonishment.  "  You 
seem  to  think  ten  louis  a  large  sum," 
answered  the  editor,  quietly.  Mdlle. 
Serlet  took  the  hint,  gave  100  louis,  and 
was  conscientiously  puffed  from  that  day 
forth.  On  another  occasion  an  actress 
called  with  a  diamond-backed  watch, 
which  La  Roque  much  admired,  and 
which  she  promised  to  send  him  when  she 
returned  home.  She  did  so,  and  La  Roque 
wrote  in  the  next  Mercure:  "Mdlle. 
Normeilles  is  an  actress  full  of  promise  ; 
it  is  a  pity  that  her  memory  should  be  so 
defective."  Of  course  the  lady  returned 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  this  strange  sen- 
tence, and  to  protest  against  it  as  a 
breach  of  contract.  "  Pardon  me,"  re- 
plied La  Roque,  "you  sent  me  the  watch, 
but  you  forgot  the  chain." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  Mercuro.  jobbed  its  columns  through- 
out, but  it  has  long  been  a  maxim  with 
French  journalists,  and  indeed  with 
others  besides  Frenchmen,  that  praise 
may  be  sold  without  harm,  for  it  oc- 
casionally converts  a  poor  performer, 
artist,  actor,  or  writer,  into  a  good  one  by 
force  of  encouragement.  The  Mercure 
did  not  require  money  to  praise  people 
who  deserved  it,  neither,  as  a  rule,  did  it 
sell  its  censure  to  gratify  private  malice. 
It  simply  did  what  Loret  first  began  to 
do  in  his  Rhyming  Gazette^  that  is,  ex- 
tolled persons  with    more    money    than 
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brains,   and  left  the  public  to   ratify  or 
dissent  from  the  eulogies  at  its  pleasure. 
There  were  some  editors,   however,  who 
were    entirely    inconuptible.       Laplace, 
Marmontel,  and   La  Harpe,  three  men  of  ; 
honour,  became  successively  conductors  ; 
of  the  Mercure,  and   the  paper  attained,  i 
in  their  hands,  to  the    highest  character  j 
for  impartiality.     Towards   the  middle  of 
the   eighteenth  century,  to  be  a  contrib- ! 
utor  to  the  Mercure  was  reputed  as  great 
a  distinction  as  to  write  for  the  Reviic  des 
DeiLX  Mondes   now-a-days  ;    and    all  the  ! 
writers  of  eminence  in  France  figured  on 
its  staff,    turn  by    turn,    most    of    them  I 
writing  anonymously.     No  one  can  peruse  | 
the   Mercure  of  a  century    ago    without  I 
feeling  that  its  superiority  to  all  the  other  i 
periodicals  since  published  in  France  is  in- 
disputable.    Not  even  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  can  compare  with   it  in  sustained 
interest  and  purity  of  style,  and  one  may  i 
instance  the    review    published    shortly 
after  the  appearance  of    Rousseau's  Nou-  \ 
velle  Heloise  to  show  that  criticism  had  I 
reached  its  climax  of    perfection    under  I 
Louis  XV.'s  reign,  and  has  done  nothing  I 
but  degenerate    ever  since.     The  review  j 
in    question,   however,   humorous,  spark- 
ling, and  in  every  way  admirable  as  it  is,  | 
forms    but   one    of    hundreds    of    other 
essays,  novelettes,  and  epigrams,  which 
Parisian  journalists  of  the  present  gener- 
ation would  do  so  well  to  study  as  models. 
The  wit  of  the  contributors  *  appears   to 
have   been   inexhaustible,   and  it  is    not 
the  smallest  proof  of   their  pre-eminence 
over  their  descendants  that  they  should 
have  written  so  many  good  things   with- 
out putting    their    signatures    to    them. 
Thus    there    are     scores    of     Voltaire's 
articles    scattered     anonymously     about 
the  columns  of  the   Mercure.     Where   is 
the  modern  French  periodical  that  would 
be  content  to  possess  a  contributor  but 
half  as  illustrious  without  trumpeting  the 
fact  to  the  whole  world  from  every  adver- 
tisement boarding  in  the  capital  ? 


*  Chamfort,  a  dramatic  critic,  being  seated  one  after- 
noon correcting  a  proof  in  the  office  of  the  Mercure, 
Garct,  another  critic,  walked  in  and  announced  his 
coining  marriage  to  a  lady  whose  perfection  of  mind 
and  person  he  enthusiastically  described;  Chamfort 
offered  his  congratulations  by  writing  at  the  back  of  his 
proof  these  hnes :  — 

A  mon  avis,  le  phis  grand  des  tr(?.sors 
Ccst  unc  fcmme  honnctc:  je  m'expiique. 
Je  vcux  qu'elle  ait  I'esprit  comme  le  corps, 
Que  le  devoir  soil  sa  seule  pratique  ; 
Qu'cn  son  coeur  soit  toute  sa  rhetorique, 
Que  sa  raison  ne  conteste  aucun  point. 
Hcurcux  qui  I'a,  cettc  mcrveille  unique! 
Mais  plus  heurcux  encor  qui  ne  I'a  point  1 


III. 


The  publication  of  the  Mercure  was 
not  interrupted  till  the  Revolution,  but 
long  before  that  date  its  exclusive  privi- 
lege as  a  social  and  political  organ  had 
been  set  at  naught,  and  hundreds  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  appeared  in 
imitation  of  it.  However,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  until  Louis  XVL  was  de- 
throned, Paris  was  officially  supposed  to 
possess  but  three  periodicals  :  the  Ga- 
zette de  France  for  politics,  Le  Jou7'nal 
des  Savants  for  literature  and  science, 
and  the  Mercure  de  France  for  politics, 
literature,  and  social  matters  mingled. 

For  a  time  these  monopolies  were  re- 
spected, but  only  for  a  very  short  time. 
Louis  XIV.  promised  Donneau  de  Visd 
that  any  infringement  of  his  rights  should 
be  punished  with  the  galleys,  but  it  v;as 
difficult  to  punish  with  the  galleys 
Frenchmen  who  went  to  London,  Hol- 
land, Flanders,  or  Geneva,  and  founded 
papers  there,  nor  was  it  easy  to  seize  the 
numerous  copies  of  these  prints  which 
were  smuggled  into  Paris.  Moreover,  it 
it  was  not  quite  fair  that  Paris  should  be 
deprived  of  its  news-sheet  because  M. 
Visd  happened  to  have  the  ague,  so  the 
King  was  obliged  to  compound.  The 
Mercure  retained  its  nominal  privilege, 
but  semi-political  journals  were  allowed 
to  appear  by  paying  it  a  tax,  which  varied 
from  1,000  livres  to  5,000  livres  a  year, 
and  also  an  equivalent  tax  to  the  Gazette 
de  France.  To  keep  up  the  fiction  of  the 
monopoly,  the  tributary  papers  bore  the 
name  of  some  provincial  town  and  pur- 
ported to  be  both  printed  and  published 
there  ;  for  it  was  apparently  better,  ac- 
cording to  official  notions,  that  a  journal 
should  tell  a  periodical  falsehood  than 
that  the  immortal  principles  of  routine 
should  be  disturbed.  In  course  of  time 
some  laxity  occurred  in  tliese  arrange- 
ments ;  the  tributaries  grew  remiss  in 
their  payments,  and  then  ceased  to  pay  at 
all.  During  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (17I5-23),  the  Gazette  de  France, 
Mercure,  and  Journal  des  Savants  com- 
bined to  bring  an  action  for  infringement 
against  all  the  papers  then  existing,  but 
they  were  non-suited  on  a  technical  ob- 
jection ;  and  this  was  their  last  attempt 
at  asserting  their  prerogative.  They  re- 
mained content  with  the  prestige  which 
their  connection  with  Government  se- 
cured them,  and  with  a  fee  of  1,000  livres, 
which  new  papers  paid  tiiem  at  starting. 
in  return  for  a  bond  of  indemnity  guar- 
anteeing the  new  papers  against  suits  at 
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law.  The  Journal  des  Savants  was  the 
worst  off  of  the  three  by  this  concordat^ 
for  it  could  only  claim  a  fee  from  purely 
literary  journals,  and  the  prosecution  of 
these  was  so  troublesome  and  useless  a 
matter  that  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Government  aban- 
doned the  task,  and  tacitly  allowed  any 
Frenchman  who  pleased  to  start  a  paper 
provided  there  was  no  mention  in  it  of 
politics  or  religion.  This  liberty,  though, 
was  of  a  very  fitful  kind  and  subject  alto- 
gether to  the  whims  of  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Police  and  the  clerks  acting 
under  him.  Papers  would  swarm  one 
day  and  be  confiscated  wholesale  the 
next  without  a  shadow  of  reason.  It  was 
a  continual  cycle  of  sunshine  and  storm. 

As  may  be  supposed,  a  king  so  auto- 
cratic as  Louis  XIV.  did  not  relent  in 
his  severity  towards  the  Press  from  any 
growing  love  of  journalism  ;  he  yielded 
because  the  Press  was  simply  too  strong 
for  him.  The  papers  which  were  pub- 
lished abroad  and  found  their  way  into 
France  were  most  dangerous  nuisances. 
They  undermined  the  royal  authority  by 
lauding  the  institutions  of  free  states  like 
England  and  Holland,  and  they  turned 
the  King  personally  into  ridicule,  by 
painting  him  exactly  as  he  was  in  mind, 
body,  and  speech.  Louis  XIV.  has  come 
down  to  us  like  many  another  sovereign, 
with  the  halo  of  grandeur  which  Court 
panegyrists  and  historians  have  set  like 
a  second  crown  on  head.  But  kings  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  famous  for  great  intellect, 
or  even  for  common  sense  or  taste  ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  was,  as  Thackeray  has  so 
well  dubbed  him,  a  Royal  Snob.  Eaten 
up  by  his  own  conceit,  talking  an  inflated 
jargon  of  bumptiousness,  pompous  in 
little  things,  peevish,  dissolute,  ugly  and 
hypocritical,  he  was  just  the  king  to 
afford  humorists  an  endless  subject  for 
jokes  ;  and  his  successor,  Louis  XV.,  was 
like  him,  with  the  additional  royal  virtue 
of  being  stingy.  The  Gazette  dA7n- 
sterda?n  and  the  Gazette  de  Leyde,  two 
papers  which  are  better  known  under  the 
generic  title  of  the  Gazette  de  Hollande,^^ 
took  minute  note  of  all  the  foibles  and 
stupid  utterances  of  this  kingly  pair. 
They  had  correspondents  at  Court  who 
could  never  be  detected  (the  Duke  de 
Saint  Simon  was  always  suspected  of 
being  one  of  them  ;  hence  Louis  XIV.'s 
strong    disHke     to    him ;    the    Due    de 

*■  There  was  never  a  paper  called  the  Gazette  de 
Hollande.  The  name  was  applied  collectively  to  all 
the  French  Gazettes  printed  on  Dutch  territory  for 
Circulation  in  France. 
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Lauzun  was  suspected  too),  and  they  led 
a  mocking  chorus,  which  was  kept  up  by 
a  multitude  of  other  gazettes,  some  of 
which  were  virulent  beyond  conception. 
Here  is  a  complete  list  of  the  foreign 
papers  printed  in  French,  which  made 
sport  of  the  Majesties  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.,  and  soured  their  royal  minds  :  — 

Nouvelles  Ordinaires  de  Londres^  1650- 
54;  Gazette  de  Bruxelles,  1654-1711; 
Gazette  d''A?nsterdam,  1 663-1 791  ;  Mer- 
cure  Hollafidais^  1672-84 ;  Gazette  de 
Leyde,  1680- 1798  ;  Mercure  His  tor iq  lie 
de  La  Haye,  1686- 17  28;  Lettres  d'' A  Ul- 
ster dam,  1680-90  ;  Lettres  de  La  Haye, 
1692-1928  ;  Jourtial  de  V Europe  (Stras- 
burg),  1696 ;  Esprit  des  Cours  de  P Europe 
(Portsmouth  and  Brussels),  1699-1710; 
Nouvelles  des  Cours  d'' Europe  (London), 
1 7 10-15  ;  -^^  Quintessence  des  Nouvelles 
(Amsterdam),  1712-27  ;  Mimoires  Cri- 
tiques, 1 722  ;  Le  Nouvelliste  sans  fard 
(Cologne  and  Cleves),  1723-25  ;  Courrier 
d'' Avignon,  1733-88;  Gazette  d'' Utrecht, 
1734-87;  Nouveau  Mercure  de  la  Haye, 
1 740-54  ;  Magazin  des  Evhiements  (Am- 
sterdam), 1741  ;  Epilogueur  Politique 
(Amsterdam),  1741-42;  Demosthhies Mod- 
erne  (Amsterdam),  1746-47  ;  Le  Moisson- 
w^z^r  (Utrecht),  1741-42;  Jourrial  Univer- 
sel  de  la  Haye,  1 743-47 ;  Nouvelliste 
Suisse  Q<it\xic\\2iit\),  1754-68;  EObserva- 
teur Hollandais  {h-^ll?iyt),  1755  ;  L Annee 
Politiqtie,  1758;  Courrier  du  Bas-Rhin, 
1682  (this  paper,  published  at  Strasburg, 
exists  still);  Gazette  des  Pays  Bas,  1760- 
65  ;  Gazette  des  Gazettes  (Bouillon),  1760- 
89;  L^Observateur  Franqais  a  Londres, 
1769-72  ;  Gazette  des  Deux  Pouts  (Zwei- 
brucken),  1770;  Lettres  Historiqiies  de 
Cologne,  1788-98. 

That  these  papers  were  not  foes  to  be 
despised  may  be  seen  from  the  long  time 
which  many  of  them  lasted  ;  and  several 
volumes  might  be  written  about  the 
stratagems  employed  for  introducing 
them  into  France,  and  the  diverse 
methods  adopted  by  the  Crown  to  combat 
them.  They  entered  France  in  herring- 
tubs,  in  bottles  presumed  to  contain 
Rhine  wine,  in  bales  of  cloth,  oyster- 
barrels,  boots,  coat-linings,  and  even  in 
the  muzzles  of  cannon  returning  from  war. 
Coming  back  to  France  to  winter  after 
a  campaign  in  Flanders,  Marshal  Vauban 
ordered  a  battery  to  halt  and  fire  a  salute 
to  the  P>ench  flag  within  sight  of  the 
frontier.  Of  the  six  pieces  that  were 
drawn  up  for  this  purpose  five  were 
found  rammed  to  the  mouth  with  copies 
of  the  Gazette  d^Amsterda7n,  which  a 
captain   of  artillery  had   put  there  "  to 
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IDrevent  the  damp  from  getting  into  the 
guns,"  as    he    laughingly    said.     Vauban 
appears  to  have  laughed  too,  though  he 
ordered  the  gazettes   to  be  torn  up  and 
distributed     as    wadding.      The    papers 
were,  in  fact,  irrepressible.     In  vain  was 
it    that    the    King's    ambassadors    com- 
plained  of   them  ;    in    vain    was    it   that 
Louis  XIV.  conquered  Holland,  actuated 
in  his  hatred  for  that  country  principally 
by  the  Gazettes  it  produced  :  in  vain  was 
it   that   the    importation    of    all   foreign 
journals    was     declared     high     treason. 
The    papers  filtered    across  the   frontier 
no  one  could  tell  how.     One  day  Louis 
XIV.    marched     into     the     Galore    des 
Glaces  at  Versailles  livid  with  rage  and 
holding   a    newspaper    clenched    in    his 
hand.     The  whole  Court  were  assembled 
and  quaked  at  the    signs  of   fury  which 
were    unusual    with    the    King,   for    he 
seldom  went  beyond  waspishness.  "  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Reynie,"  he  cried  shrilly  to 
the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  "this  must  be 
put  a  stop  to.     Any  man,  no  matter  what 
may  be  his  rank,  who  is  found  with  one 
of  these  papers  in   his  possession,  shall 
answer  for  it  with    his  head."     Half-an- 
hour    later,    drawing     his    handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  he  pulled  out  a  Dutch 
Gazette     which     some     nimble-fingered 
courtier  had  dropped  there,  probably  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  punishing  people 
for    what    might    be    a    mere    accident. 
As    to    Louis    XV.    and    his    mistresses, 
Mdme.   de    Pompadour    and    Mdme.   du 
Barry,  they  w^ere  continually  discovering 
newspaper  extracts    thrust  by  unknown 
hands    in   places    where    they   would   be 
sure  to  find  them.     The   Due  de   Riche- 
lieu talking  one  day  of  the  scurrilousness 
of  foreign  journalists,  Mdme.  du   Barry 
answered   spitefully,    "  I    should    like    to 
see  into  your  heart  and  find  how  many  of 
those  scurrilous  papers  you  had  brought 
with    you   to  Versailles    to   put   into  my 
Japan    vases."      "  Into    my    heart,    Ma- 
dame," answered  the  witty  Duke;  "you 
surely  don't  imagine  your  sex  has  left  me 
heart  enough   to  keep  a  record  there  of 
all  the  good   things    I   do."     On  another 
occasion  Louis  XV.  remarked  :  "  I  wish 
my  best  friends  would  save   themselves 
the  trouble  of  putting  newspapers  under 
mv  napkin  to  prove  their  love  for  me.     I 
take  their  affection  for  granted  without 
that." 

Louis  XIV.  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
publishing  papers  in  Paris  which  should 
bear  the  titles  of  Gazette  de  Leyde,  Gazette 
d^lnisterdam  &c.,  hoping  thereby  to 
confuse  tlie  public,  who  would  buy  the 


loyal  papers  expecting  to  find  treason 
there  and  be  deceived  for  their  pains. 
But  the  experiment  was  not  of  long 
duration  —  for  the  only  people  confused 
were  the  police  agents,  who  could  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  news- 
paper in  every  reader's  hand  to  see  if  it 
was  a  genuine  sheet  or  a  counterfeit. 
The  result  was,  that  everybody  bought 
the  disloyal  gazettes  and  pretended,  if 
caught,  that  the  purchase  had  been  made 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the 
loyal  print,  as  the  words  cum  privilegio 
certified.  As  a  last  resource,  the  licens- 
ing of  Parisian  gazettes  under  provincial 
names  or  dating  places,  as  above  men- 
tioned, was  attempted,  and  this  was  fairly 
successful.  The  Republiqtie  des  Lettres^ 
Bibliothcque  Universelle,  Journal  de  Me- 
deciiie  (half  political),  and  Lettres  Histo- 
riques^  are  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
papers  launched  from  1682  to  1692  ;  and  in 
1702-4  and  1705  appeared  successively 
the  Journal  de  Trevoicx^  Journal  de 
Verdun,  and  Journal  Litteraire  de  Blois, 
all  three  well  written  and  highly  popular. 

The  Journal  de  Trevoux  was  edited 
by  Jesuits  and  lasted  many  years  ;  the 
Jour7ial  de  Verdun  was  conducted  by  a 
man  named  Claude  Jordan,  who  passed 
for  a  most  devoted  subject ;  but  who, 
whilst  editing  a  loyal  paper  for  the  King, 
was  secret  editor  of  that  very  Gazette  de 
Leyde,  which  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  counteract,  as  was  found  out  after  his 
death  to  the  stupefaction  of  all  well- 
thinking  minds.  The  Journal  Litteraire 
de  Blois  was  in  the  hands  of  a  doctor 
who  had  adopted  the  ingenious  and  most 
satisfactory  theory  that  people  who  dis- 
regarded the  Biblical  precept  about 
honouring  the  King  invariably  perished 
by  a  violent  death,  wdiich  nature  provided 
for  them  if  the  hangman  did  not.  He 
published  horrible  instances  of  this  in 
the  form  of  tales,  relating  how  various 
factious  persons  had,  within  his  own 
knowledge,  fallen  from  house-tops,  died 
of  small-pox,  or  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs. 
It  must  have  been  entertaining  literature 
for  family  reading  when  the  curtains 
were  drawn  after  dark ;  and  the  paper 
sold  well. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  rush 
of  financial  papers  which  occurred  under 
the  Regency,  whilst  Law's  bubble  Missis- 
sippi Company  was  turning  Frenchmen's 
heads.  Most  of  these,  though  they  pro- 
fessed to  appear  regularly  every  day,  were 
simple  placards  with  sensational  head- 
ings, such  as  —  '"^Important  list  of  Beg- 
gars who  have  been  enriched  by  M.  Law's 
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shares  J  "  '■^  Accoimt  of  the  sudden  fortune 
of  Marie  Bontran,  who  was  cook  to  Mdme. 
Begon,  and  has  7iow  a  coach  of  her  own^ 
thanks  to  M.  Law  f''  They  must  have 
been,  in  many  cases,  advertisements 
launched  by  Law  himself,  for  this  enter- 
prising Scotchman  was  considerably  in 
advance  of  his  age  in  matters  of  char- 
latanry. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
he  planned  to  found  a  daily  paper  of  as 
vast  proportions  as  any  we  have  now. 
The  Daily  Co7ira7it  had  been  started  in 
London  in  1702,  and  Law,  being  grandiose 
in  all  his  views,  wished  to  set  up  a  jour- 
nal "  five  times  as  large  "  as  the  Courant, 
and  on  the  joint-stock  system,  like  his 
Company.  Had  he  not  been  ruined,  it  is 
probable  this  scheme  would  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  have  met  with 
success,  for  the  Regent  was  Law's  reso- 
lute backer,  admired  him,  and  would  have 
followed  him  into  any  venture.  As  it 
was,  a  gazetteer,  called  Saint  Gelais,  tried 
to  establish  a  daily  paper  in  171 7,  but 
two  numbers  of  it  only  were  published,* 
and  the  French  were  destined  to  wait 
until  1777  before  the  Journal  de  Paris 
came  and  supplied  a  want  which  had  long 
ceased  to  exist  in  most  other  European 
states.  Previously  to  1777  French  news- 
papers appeared  once  or  at  most  twice  a 
week.  The  Gazette  de  Frafice  was  the 
only  paper  that  continued  to  publish  sup- 
plements, amounting  occasionally  to  six 
or  seven  within  a  fortnight ;  but  these 
were  in  general  like  the  supplements  of 
the  Londo7i  Gazette,  records  of  promo- 
tions and  official  acts,  rather  than  reports 
of  news.  The  impediment  to  daily  pa- 
pers in  France  was,  that  journalists  could 
never  be  sure  of  their  property  for  two 
days  together  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
folly  to  embark  capital  in  a  speculation 
which  any  court  lady,  favourite,  or  under- 


*  In  1676  Frangois  Colletet  started  a  Journal  de  la 
Ville  de  Paris,  and  hoped  to  bring  it  out  every  day. 
He  published  one  copy,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  2l/;?rc-z/rr  J  editor  for  infringement.  This  one  copy 
bears  date  4th  July,  and  relates  how  1,000  persons  were 
drowned  in  less  than  a  week  by  bathing  in  the  Seine 
during  excessive  Iieat.  Some  practical  joker  cut  the 
rope  \vhich  had  been  hung  across  the  Seine  for  the  con- 
venience of  people  wlio  could  not  swim.  All  who  were 
holding  on  were  carried  away  by  the  stream  and 
drowned.  This  took  place  on  the  29th  June,  and  300 
corpses  were  picked  out  on  the  morrow.  St.  Gelais's 
venture  in  1717  was  also  crushed  by  the  Merctire  and 
Gazztte  de  Fra-ftce  acting  in  concert.  We  learn  from 
cne  of  his  :wo  numbers  that  the  first  public  masked  ball 
at  the  Opera  took  place  on  the  2nd  January,  17:6,  and 
these  balls  had  become  all  the  rage  in  1717.  The 
Thditre  Frangais  took  to  giving  one  every  week 
throughout  the  carnival,  and  the  theatre  was  lit  by 
sixty-four  chandeliers  with  eighteen  branches  :  total 
115J  wax  candles.  The  admission  was  i  crown  per 
man,  but  nothing  for  ladies,  and  the  ball  began  at  10 
P.M.  and  ended  at  6  the  next  morning. 
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strapping  clerk  could  have  snuffed  out 
with  a  breath  to  gratify  a  minute's  re- 
sentment. 

IV. 

We  come  now  to  that  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century  when  politics  were  at 
a  standstill,  and  when  the  battles  of  the 
Philosophers  with  the  Church  absorbed 
all  men's  energies.  It  was  the  era  of 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  d'Alembert,  Rousseau, 
Grimm,  the  Encyclopaedia  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits.  Fury  is  a  mild  word 
to  describe  the  animus  exhibited  by  both 
parties  in  this  desperate  struggle.  Writ- 
ers were  thrown  into  the  Bastille  every 
da}^,  came  out  again  and  set  to  work 
afresh  with  more  violence  than  ever. 
The  King,  his  mistresses,  his  policy,  and 
the  perilous  state  of  the  national  finances 
were  all  lost  sight  of.  The  great  ques- 
tion was  —  "  Ought  Christianism  to  be 
maintained  or  not  ?  "  To  which  a  quar- 
ter of  Paris  said  "  Yes,"  while  the  other 
three-quarters  cried  "  No,"  and  the  point 
was  fought  over  with  pen  and  ink. 

There  were  then  two  sorts  of  writers 
besides  the  Philosophers,  namely,  the 
Gazetteers  and  the  Journalists.  The 
former  wrote  for  the  papers  licensed  to 
talk  of  politics,  the  latter  were  attached 
to  the  literary  prints,  whose  name  was 
legion,  and  of  course  the  two  sets  hated 
and  despised  each  other  cordially.  The 
Gazetteer  maintained  that  any  scarecrow 
was  fit  for  a  Journalist,  and  the  Journalist 
retorted  that  a  man  must  have  a  grovel- 
ling soul  to  be  a  Gazetteer.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  Gazetteers  were  the  better 
men,  being  the  richer,  and  the  Journalists 
would  mostly  have  been  glad  to  become 
Gazetteers  could  they  have  obtained  em- 
ployment on  the  political  papers.  A  simi- 
lar feud  raged  during  the  first  and  second 
Empires  between  the  Grands  Journalistes 
and  the  Petits  Journalistes,  and  the  quar- 
rel may  be  summed  up  as  Fine  Coat  ?/. 
Shabby  Coat  and  vice  versa.  There  were 
a  few  exceptional  journalists,  however, 
who  steadily  declined  preferment  to  the 
higher  prints,  and  gloried  in  expending  a 
talent  that  was  essentially  French  on 
flimsy  little  sheets,  whose  wit  and  popu- 
larity v/ere  far  in  excess  of  their  volume 
and  commercial  value.  In  the  battle  of 
Philosophy  the  Gazetteers  took  part  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  with  grave  argu- 
ments and  scholarly  essays  ;  the  Journal- 
ists waged  war  with  puns,  songs,  and 
ridicule.  A  few  took  no  part  whatever, 
but  splashed  the  combatants  on  either 
side  with  their  pens  most  impartially. 
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The  journalists  of  the  Encyclopaedic 
era  were  queer  souls,  who  lived  in  garrets 
and  dined  chiefly  off  fried  potatoes, 
served  in  a  paper  by  the  stove-woman 
round  the  corner.  Almost  every  big 
street  had  its  journalist,  and  an  own  par- 
ticular print,  which  this  lean  but  indefati- 
gable being  published  on  candle  paper 
once  a  week.  The  man  was  known  down 
the  thoroughfare.  He  chronicled  the 
marriages,  births,  or  connubial  woes  of 
his  neighbours  ;  he  was  welcome  to  a 
dinner  now  and  then,  and  it  was  always 
remembered  that  he  ate  much.  If  he 
showed  himself  eloquent  in  praising  the 
comeliness  or  good  wares  of  the  fruiteress 
downstairs,  maybe  he  had  a  smile  and  a 
bag  of  apples  given  him  for  nothing  ;  if 
he  went  on  the  opposite  tack,  he  risked 
having  a  saucepanful  of  kitchen  water 
emptied  over  him  next  time  he  passed. 
In  either  case  —  apples  or  kitchen  water 
diminished  in  no  respect  the  amicable  re- 
lations he  kept  up  with  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  grocers  of  the  district 
called  him  an  honest  rogue  good-humour- 
edly.  It  was  no  great  matter  to  him,  if 
he  were  paid  for  the  copies  of  his  jour- 
nal, which  he  personally  hawked  about, 
in  cash  or  kind,  and  a  pound  of  sausages 
for  three  copies,  two  rush-dips  for  a  sin- 
gle number,  or  a  pair  of  breeches  for  a 
whole  half  year's  subscription,  were  re- 
munerations he  could  not  afford  to  de- 
spise. People  confided  to  him  their 
grievances,  and  besought  him  to  libel 
their  neighbours,  which  he  did  obligingly 
enough,  if  he  had  no  special  reason  for 
refusing ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence, 
he  had  always  a  few  grudges  stalking 
after  him,  though  these  desisted  in  time, 
for  the  journalist  had  a  soothing  tongue. 
Some  morning  the  whole  street  would  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  commotion,  and 
the  inhabitants  would  troop  out  of  their 
doors  to  see  their  domestic  chronicler 
marched  away  solemnly  between  two  tip- 
staffs and  in  a  somewhat  hang-dog  mood, 
to  the  Bastille.  Perhaps  it  was  debt  ; 
perhaps  a  too  bold  shot  at  some  one  in 
place  —  clerk,  beadle,  recruiting-sergeant, 
or  what  not.  Then  there  would  be  much 
cackling  in  the  street  and  cries  of  com- 
passion, and  the  rancour  for  past  libel, 
if  any  survived,  would  melt  away  ;  and 
the  apple-woman,  the  stove-woman,  the 
tailor's  wife,  and  the  cobbler's  niece  would 
take  turns  at  going  to  the  prison  and 
passing  the  poor  journalist  a  few  delicacies 
through  tlie  iron  bars.  But  he  was  not 
an  important  bird  enough  to  be  caged  for 
any  length  of  time  —  he  was  a  tomtit,  not 


an  eagle  —  and   it  was   never  very  long 
before  the  sun  shone  again  upon  him,  as 
j  he  was  released   from  durance  and    cau- 
tioned not  to  come  there  again.     Then  he 
I  would    find  a  bouquet  on   his  garret  sill 
I  when  he  returned  home  ;  and  the  neigh- 
I  hours  would  treat  him  to  roast  veal,  and 
j  broach  a  cheap  bottle  of  vin  d'Argenteuil 
j  in    his    honour.       Sadness    had    reigned 
j  whilst  he  was  away,  mirth  and  joy  had  at- 
tended the  resumption  of  his  duties  as  a 
,  censor  of  state  polity  and  a  purchaser  of 
j  fried  potatoes.     The  journalist  was  never 
rich,  for  money  melted  in  liis  fingers,  and 
he  seldom  married,  because   marriage   is 
incompatible  with  the  pursuit  of  literature 
and  gallantry,  which  should  go  hand    in 
hand.     The  customary  end  of   the   jour- 
nalist was  the  hospital   and  a  deal  coffin, 
and  the  usual  epitaph  was  :  "  C'etait  un 
bon  diable  !  " 

The   Encyclopaedists,  Voltaire   at   the 
head  of  them,  disliked  the  journalist,  and 
called  \\\m  gueux,  coquin,  and  other  ener- 
getic things,  because  the  journalist   set 
light  store  by  fame  to  whatever  eminence 
it  attained,  and  would  write  of  an   Ency- 
clopaedist as  of   any  other  man.     But    it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Voltaire  hated 
and  persecuted  others  besides  the  repre- 
sentatives of    French  Grub    Street.     He 
was  not  a  liberal  for  all    his  philosoph)', 
and  people   who  picture  him  as  turning 
at  bay  upon  a  whole   pack  of   curs  who 
snarled  at  his  heels,  have  got  hold  of  the 
wrong  end  of  the  story.     So  long  as  the 
Church  was    in  the  ascendant,  the  Ency- 
clopaedists no  doubt  had  a  hard  time  of 
it.      Their   works    were   burned    by   the 
hangman,  they   themselves   peopled   the 
j  Bastille   in   squads,  and  if   they  escaped 
I  the  halter,  it  was  owing  to  no  fault  of  their 
i  enemies.     But  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
I  Jesuits,    the    tables    were    reversed,    and 
!  there    is    nothing   more  curious  than  the 
'  alacrity  of   the  lately  persecuted  philoso- 
I  phers  to  pay  off  old  scores,  and  so  prove 
that  a  man  may  be  a  great  liberal  in  the- 
ory,   and   yet    dearly  love  a   little    quiet 
oppression  for   his  own    private  behoof. 
I  There  were  three  writers  of   distinction 
and  honour,  I'Abbe  Desfontaines,  I'Abbd 
I  Grosier,  and  M.  Frt^ron,  who  are  classed 
'  in  most   men's  minds,  on  the  strength  of 
j  Voltaire's  description  of  them,  as  imbe- 
,  ciles  of  the  choicest  sort.     They  were  vir- 
'  tually  the  three  defenders  of  Christianity 
I  during  the  eighteenth  century,  tiie  only 
I  men  who  endeavoured  without   anger  or 
bad   language  to  withstand    the  flood  of 
impiety  which  had  been  let  loose  over  the 
land   in  the  name  of  free  thought.     Frd- 
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ron  in  particular  was  a  most  polite  and 
just  controversialist,  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  being  treated  as  the  black- 
est of  scoundrels  by  the  Encyclopaedists, 
whose  infallibility  he  had  contested,  and 
Voltaire  did  his  honest  best  to  ruin  him. 
This,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  Press 
at  the  close  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign  :  — The 
Philosophers  had  triumphed,  but  the 
Press,  taken  as  a  body,  and  as  regards 
freedom,  moderation,  and  respectability 
generally,  had  not  made  a  step  forward 
since  the  time  of  Renaudot  and  Loret. 
There  were  brilliant  writers,  and  honest 
writers,  but  the  Encyclopaedists,  who 
might  have  done  much  for  the  liberty  of 
Journalism  by  showing  themselves  gen- 
erous after  their  victory,  established  the 
precedent  that  the  uppermost  party  in 
France  should  always  keep  the  lower- 
most under  heel,  and,  above  all,  gag  it. 
D'Alembert,  one  of  the  first  apostles  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  actually  petitioned 
Frederick  the  Great  to  suppress  the 
Courrier  du  Bas-Rhin,  which  had  criti- 
cised one  of  his,  D'Alembert's,  books  too 
candidly ;  and  the  despotic  King  was 
compelled  to  remind  this  exponent  of  lib- 
erty that  the  first  of  Man's  Rights  is  to 
have  a  free  tongue.  With  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVL  the  French  Press  entered 
upon  the  third  period  of  its  history. 
Speculative  philosophy  was  shelved,  and 
Gazetteers  and  Journalists  applied  them- 
selves to  the  Work  of  preparing  that  great 
Revolution  which  sent  most  of  them  to 
the  scaffold. 


Erratum. — A  confusion  of  persons  was 
inadvertently  made  in  the  Article  on  the  French 
Press  {Cornhill  Magazine,  June  1873,  P-  725- 
The  error  was  copied  into  The  Living  Age, 
No.  1520,  p.  209.)  It  was  with  Anne  de 
Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Longueville,  and  not 
with  Marie  de  Longueville,  Duchess  of  Ne- 
mours, that  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  fell 
in  love.  Mdlle.  de  Longueville  was  step- 
daughter to  Mdme.  de  Longueville.  Also, 
page  724,  line  11,  Living  Age  p.  209,  for  the 
words,  "  Retz's  henchman  Gondi,"  read  "  Retz's 
henchman  and  relative  Ambroise  de  Gondi." 


From  The  Argosy. 
NINA,   THE  WITCH. 
BY  JULIA   KAVANAGH. 

Late  one  evening  Thomas,  now  Maitre 
Thomas  Mdchin.  came  home  from  a  long 
visit  which  he  had  been  paying  his  uncle 
of  Blossville.     As  he  stood  on  the  kitchen 


hearth  unfastening  his  heavy  cloak,  he 
asked  Jeanne  for  the  news  of  Manneville. 
Jeanne  pursed  up  her  lips  and  looked 
firm.  News!  she  knew  of  no  news.  She 
was  not  a  gadder  like  Laure,  thank  heav- 
en. Then,  in  the  same  breath  she  add- 
ed :  "The  cure's  servant  is  ill,  and  Ben- 
jamin, whose  boy  was  bewitched,  you 
know,  broke  his  arm  last  week,  and  your 
cousin  Seraphine  was  married  on  Thurs- 
day, in  Fontaine,  to  a  butcher,  and  they 
say  that  Nina,  the  witch,  must  be  dead, 
for  no  one  has  seen  her  for  the  last  ten 
days." 

Thomas  looked  stunned.  "  Any  one 
could  see,"  said  Jeanne  to  Laure,  "  how 
fond  he  had  been  of  his  cousin.  For 
when  I  told  him  she  was  married  he  just 
stared  and  walked  out  of  the  house." 

Yes,  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night 
went  Thomas.  A  chill  rain  was  falling, 
but  he  heeded  it  not.  He  crossed  the 
bridge  ;  he  went  through  the  gloomy  Pas- 
see,  and  as  the  narrow  plank  that  led  over 
to  the  island  was  not  in  its  usual  place, 
he  did  not  look  for  it,  but  waded  through 
the  river  till  he  stood  on  the  other  shore. 
From  this  spot  he  should  have  seen  the 
light  in  Nina's  cottage  ;  but  he  did  not. 
No  yawning  grave  could  be  darker  than 
the  island  on  this  dark  night.  He  raised 
his  voice  and  called  aloud  : 

"Nina!" 

A  startled  bird  rustled  in  a  tree  above 
his  head,  and  some  little  frightened  crea- 
ture scampered  away  close  by  his  side, 
then  all  was  still  again. 

Thomas  went  on,  stumbling  in  the  dark- 
ness, straight  to  the  cottage  he  went, 
seeming  to  find  it  by  instinct  as  a  bird 
finds  its  nest.  It  was  black  and  silent, 
but  the  door  was  on  the  latch,  and  as 
Thomas  opened  it  and  went  in,  the  smoul- 
dering ashes  on  the  hearth  told  him  that 
Nina  was  not  dead  after  all.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  had  found  an  old  iron  candle- 
stick, and  lit  the  end  of  tallow  candle  in 
it,  and  even  before  he  had  put  it  down  on 
the  table,  he  had  seen  Nma. 

Yes,  there  was  Nina  sitting  on  the  chair 
opposite  him,  Nina  with  white  lips  and 
dark  sunken  eyes,  Nina  pale  as  death  and 
looking  like  one  who  has  been  to  Death's 
own  door. 

"  Nina,  you  are  ill,"  said  Thomas. 

"No,"  she  answered  with  strange  apa- 
thy. 

"  You  are  ill  —  did  no  one  come  nigh 
you  ?  " 

"  No  one,"  answered  Nina. 

Thomas  set  his  teeth  and  clenched  his 
fists  in  mute  anger  to  think  how  hardened 
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were  the  hearts  of  her  kind  against  this 
poor  girl. 

"  And  so  they  would  have  let  you  die 
alone,"  he  muttered. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nina  ;  "  they  would." 

"  Nina,  I  was  away  or  that  should  not 
have  been — but  I  am  at  home  now 
and " 

"  I  want  nothing,"  said  Nina.  "  I 
worked  to-day,  but  I  am  not  strong  yet 
and " 

She  grew  very  white.  Thomas  quickly 
applied  his  brandy  flask  to  her  lips,  and 
though  she  turned  away  from  it  with  a 
shudder  she  was  too  weak  to  resist  him  ; 
but  even  that  fiery  draught  did  not  seem 
to  bring  back  life  to  her  chilled  heart. 
She  did  not  faint  as  he  had  feared  she 
would,  but  she  sat  there  before  him  like 
one  half  dead.  Thomas  thrust  a  whole 
faggot  of  wood  on  the  hearth,  till  there 
shot  up  such  a  blaze  as  filled  the  room. 
He  carried  Nina,  chair  and  all,  to  the 
warm  glow ;  he  chafed  her  icy  hands  till 
something  like  the  warmth  of  life  returned 
to  them  ;  he  took  off  his  heavy  cloak  and 
wrapped  her  in  it,  and  Nina  submitted 
to  it  all  with  the  apathy  of  recent  ill 
ness. 

Sorrow  and  remorse  filled  the  young 
man's  heart  as  he  saw  her  so  helpless. 

"  Oh,  Nina,  forgive  me, "  he  said  ; 
•'forgive  me,  Nina,"  and  yielding  to  an 
impulse  which  might  not  be  wise,  but 
which  was  honest,  he  stooped  and  clasped 
her  in  an  embrace  full  of  repentant  ten- 
derness. 

But  never  was  attempted  kiss  so  fatal 
as  this.  Before  his  lips  could  touch  her 
cheek,  Nina  had  sprung  to  her  feet  with 
a  cry,  and  stood  before  him,  herself  once 
more.  The  strong  spirit  he  had  forced 
her  to  drink  had  given  her  new  life.  The 
light  had  come  back  to  her  eyes,  the  col- 
our to  her  cheeks  and  the  old  hatred  to 
her  heart. 

"  How  dare  you  ?  "  she  cried,  "  how 
dare  you  ? " 

"  Nina,"  entreated  Thomas,  "  let  us  be 
friends." 

"  Never  !  "  she  replied,  clenching  her 
small  hands  ;   "  I  hate  you." 

"Do  you,  Nina?"  asked  Thomas,  in 
seeming  wonder. 

■'  You  know  I  do,  and  if  you  do  not  hate 
me  too,  you  are  base." 

"  But  why  should  I  hate  you,  Nina  ?  " 

"Because  so  far  as  I  could  I  have  in- 
jured you,"  she  answered,  her  passion 
rising  with  his  calmness  ;  "  have  you  for- 
gotten it  ?  " 

"  You  broke  my  French   horn  ;  well,  I 
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have  got  another.  You  bit  me  once  "  — 
he  smiled  as  he  said  it;  "well,  Nina, 
your  little  teeth  drew  blood,  but  even  as 
they  left  no  scar  on  my  cheek,  so  ail  your 
wrong  doing  has  done  me  no  harm  — 
none." 

Her  eyes  flashed,  her  lips  quivered. 
"  Have  you  forgotten  the  treasure  ? " 
she  asked  in  a  low  tone.  "Well,  then,  I 
found  it  ;  I  took  it,  and  it  was  on  your 
land.  Yes,  I  found  it  beneath  the  three 
stones — the  treasure  of  P^re  Jean,  the 
treasure  that  could  have  made  a  rich  man 
of  you  ;    I  found  it  and  I  took  it." 

She  stood  before  him  with  extended 
hand,  in  the  dramatic  though  uncon- 
scious beauty  of  her  southern  blood. 
But  though  he  eyed  her  with  strange 
keenness,  as  if  his  glance  would  penetrate 
the  very  soul  of  this  passionate  young 
creature,  it  was  coolly  that  Thomas  re- 
plied : 

"  You  found  nine  five-franc  pieces,  six 
of  which  you  gave  me  for  rent  the  next 
morning,  Nina  :  nine  and  no  more." 

Nina  raised  her  two  hands  to  her  fore- 
head, and  pushing  back  her  hair,  she 
looked  at  Thomas. 

"  Then  it  was  you  who  put  that  money 
there,"  she  gasped  ;  "  it  was  you." 

Thomas  nodded,  without 'looking  at 
her,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair. 

"And  so,"  said  Nina,  "when  I  met 
you  there  you  had  come  to  hide  the 
money  and  not  for  the  rent,  and  when  I 
saw  you  there  again  in  the  morning,  you 
had  come  to  see  if  I  had  taken  it :  well 
there  is  something  I  did  not  mean  to  tell 
you  ;  but  I  will,  and  taunt  me  with  your 
alms  after  that,  or  dare  to  say  that  I  have 
not  injured  you  !  Your  father  wrote  to 
his  sister  to  come.  He  wanted  you  to 
marry  your  cousin.  Your  aunt  never 
came,  and  her  daughter  is  another 
man's  wife.     Well,  that  was  my  doing." 

This  time  Thomas  started  to  his  feet, 
his  eyes  sparkling  with  anger. 

"  It  is  not  true,"  he  cried,  "  you  could 
not  —  you  dared  not." 

"  I  dared  not !  "  she  laughed  scornfully, 
"  and  I  could  not !  As  I  was  crossing 
the  bridge,  I  saw  you  in  your  kitchen, 
giving  the  letter  to  Benjamin's  boy, 
whom  I  had  bewitched,  you  know,  and  I 
bewitched  him  again  —  for  I  stole  the 
letter. " 

Thomas  sat  down  again,  and  was  long 
silent.  When  he  spoke  he  was  so  calm 
that  the  triumphant  light  died  out  of 
Nina's  eyes. 

"  You  did  a  wicked  thing,"  he  said. 
"  God  forgive  you,  Nina,  but  you  also  did 
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me  a  great  good,"  he  added  with  a  sigh 
of  relief.  "  If  my  poor  father  had  exact- 
ed it,  I  would  have  married  my  cousin  ; 
but  my  wedding-day  would  have  been  the 
darkest  in  my  life  —  no,  I  cannot  think 
of  it,"  he  exclaimed,  with  something  like 
passion. 

Nina  looked  bewildered. 

"  Then  you  did  not  like  her  ?  "  said 
she. 

"Like  her!''''  he  replied,  looking  her 
full  in  the  face.  "  No,  Nina,  I  did  not 
like  her  ;  I  liked  another  girl ;  but  you 
are  no  witch,  Nina  ;  you  are  no  witch, 
after  all." 

No,  truly,  Nina  was  no  witch,  for  the 
revelation  came  to  her  like  a  thunder 
bolt  falling  at  her  feet.  At  first  she 
seemed  stunned,  and  it  was  not  till 
Thomas  plainly  said,  '•*  And  now,  Nina, 
will  you  be  my  wife  ? "  that  she  rallied. 

"  You  cannot  mean  it.  You  say  it  to 
make  a  jest  of  me  and  have  your  revenge," 
she  cried  almost  wildly.  "  How  you 
would  laugh  if  I  were  to  believe  you  ! 
But  I  do  not ;  oh  no,  I  do  not." 

"Try  me,  Nina." 

She  snatched  up  the  light,  and  holding 
it  aloft,  she  bent  her  dark  eyes  on  his 
face  ;  but  Thomas  only  smiled.  Then 
putting  down  the  light,  Nina  went  and 
fetched  a  broken  ink-bottle,  an  old  pen, 
and  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  she  set  them 
before  him. 

"  Write  it  down,"  she  said  imperiously  ; 
"  write  that  unless  you  marry  me  before 
a  month  is  out,  you  will  forfeit  some- 
thing—  your  house,  your  land  —  no  mat- 
ter what." 

Thomas  took  the  pen,  and  whilst  Nina, 
holding  the  light,  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der with  feverish  earnestness,  he 
wrote ;  — 

"  I,  Thomas  Mdchin,  promise  to  marry 
Philippina  Sano  this  day  week.  Should 
I  fail  to  do  so,  I  will  give  her  my  house 
by  the  bridge,  to  be  hers  forever." 

Having  signed  this  pledge,  Thomas 
turned  to  Nina  and  said  coolly  :  "  I  put 
this  day  week  because  you  are  a  lonely 
girl,  Nina,  and  I  must  not  come  dangling 
here  after  you.    It  would  not  do." 

"  Then  it  is  true  ?  "  was  all  Nina  an- 
swered ;  "  it  is  true  ?  " 

"  This  is  Saturday,"  continued  Thomas, 
still  cool  and  business-like  ;  "  so  we  can 
have  our  banns  out  to-morrow,  Nina. 
You  must  give  me  a  certificate  of  your 
birth,  you  know." 

"  And  you  like  me  !  "  said  Nina,  with 
a  cry  between  joy  and  anguish.  "  It  is 
not  pity,  as  I  thought.    All   Manneville 


hates  and  scorns  me  —  my  own  mother 
never  liked  me  — hut  you  like  me." 

"  Yes,  I  like  you,  Nina  ;  and  now  you 
have  my  pledge,"  he  added,  thrusting  the 
paper  in  her  hand  and  closing  her  fingers 
upon  it,  "  but  where  is  yours  to  me  ?  " 

"  What  pledge  can  I  give  you  ?  "  asked 
Nina,  opening  her  eyes  in  wonder. 

"Well,  Nina,  when  I  wanted  to  kiss 
you  seven  years  ago,  you  bit  me,  and 
when  I  was  going  to  kiss  you  a  while 
back,  you  called  me  names.  So  now,  if 
you  will  give  me  an  honest  kiss,  such  a 
kiss  as  a  good  girl  gives  to  the  man  who 
is  to  be  her  husband  in  a  week,  I  shall 
hold  you  pledged  to  me  as  I  am  pledged 
to  you." 

Nina  blushed  and  smiled  divinely, 
Thomas  thought,  then  putting  her  two 
hands  on  his  shoulders  she  held  up  her 
face  to  his,  modestly,  yet  frankly. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  when  he  had 
kissed  her,  "  tell  me  why  you  like  me." 

She  had  not  moved  away,  and  the  face 
that  looked  up  to  his  was  the  loveliest 
that  Thomas  had  ever  seen. 

"  You  are  beautiful,  Nina,"  he  replied 
in  a  low  voice,  "but  it  is  not  that.  Seven 
years  ago  I  found  you  not  far  from  here, 
a  poor,  forlorn  child,  mad  with  despair. 
I  had  done  you  a  great  wrong,  and  that 
wrong  seemed  to  make  you  mine.  When 
I  took  you  in  my  arms  that  night,  Nina, 
and  tried  to  soothe  you,  I  felt  that  you 
belonged  to  me,  and  from  that  hour  I 
was  fond  of  you.  I  did  not  know  how ; 
I  was  only  a  lad  ;  but  I  soon  found  it  out. 
And  ruow,  Nina,  you  will  marry  me  this 
day  week.  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Nina  dreamily. 

"And,  Nina,  we  will  spend  our  wed- 
ding-day with  my  uncle,  who  lives  beyond 
Fontaine.  He  is  old,  and  cannot  come 
to  us." 

Again  Nina  said  "yes."  So  Thomas 
improved  his  opportunity.  He  did  not 
speak  about  the  pitcher,  knowing  Nina 
need  carry  a  pitcher  no  more,  but  he 
spoke  about  going  to  mass  every  Sunday, 
and  Nina,  who  looked  as  if  she  could 
never  say  him  nay,  again  replied  softly, 
"  I  will  do  as  you  wish." 

"And  now  good-night,  Nina,"  said 
Thomas,  with  a  sigh,  "for  I  must  go  and 
I  must  not  come  often  either  ;  for  I  do 
not  want  you  to  be  talked  about,  as  you 
are  a  lonely  girl." 

"  Are  you  rich  ? "  asked  Nina,  sud- 
denly. 

"  I  am  not,  Nina,  but  neither  am  I 
poor." 

"/  am  rich/'  she  said,  with  sparkling 
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eyes  ;  "  I  found  five  hundred  francs  in 
silver,  hidden  in  my  mother's  mattress. 
And  I  have  jewels,  too,"  added  Nina, 
"earrings,  brooches,  and  chains.  They 
have  come  down  to  me  from  the  Sanos, 
wlio  were  great  people  once  ;  but  when 
they  fell  down  in  the  world,  my  mother 
was  ashamed,  and  that  was  why  we  came 
here." 

Thomas  smiled  at  her  boasting,  and 
again  said  "  good-night."  He  had  scarcely 
reached  the  river  when  Nina  overtook 
him  with  a  light  in  her  hand.  She  wanted 
to  put  the  plank  in  its  place,  she  said  ; 
but  Thomas  asked,  a  little  shortly,  if  he 
could  not  wade  his  way  out  as  he  had 
waded  it  in  ? 

"You  waded  through  that  cold  water  !  " 
said  Nina,  who  had  not  thought  of  it 
before,  and  who  shuddered  to  think  of 
it  now,  as  she  heard  it  gurgling  at  her 
feet  in  the  darkness.  "And  there  are 
deep  places  in  it,  and  you  might  have 
been  drowned." 

"  I  can  swim,"  replied  Thomas,  drily. 
"Go  in,  Nina." 

"  Ah  !  you  like  me,  you  do  like  me," 
she  said.  The  flickering  light  fell  on  her 
face,  and  Thomas  could  read  there  the 
ever  new  wonder  which  this  strange  tale 
of  love  wakened  in  the  girl's  heart.  He 
did  not  ask  if  she  liked  him  ;  she  was  to 
be  his  wife  that  day  week ;  Thomas 
wanted  to  know  no  more,  and  so  they 
parted. 

Early  the  next  morning  Thomas  went 
over  to  the  island.  He  found  Nina  very 
well,  and  at  her  loom,  though  it  was 
Sunday.  Somewhat  austerely  he  informed 
her  that  she  would  have  to  give  that  up, 
and  somewhat  defiantly  Nina  answered, 
"Indeed.".  A  change  had  come  over 
Nina  since  they  had  parted,  but  Thomas 
chose  to  be  blind.  He  explained  his 
visit  by  asking  for  her  certificate  of  birth, 
which  she  handed  him  at  once,  and  see- 
ing her  so  far  compliant,  Thomas  re- 
quested his  betrothed  to  go  to  high  mass 
with  him  that  morning.  Without  hesita- 
tion Nina  answered  that  he  would  find 
her  under  the  church  porch  at  half  past 
ten. 

At  a  quarter  past  ten  Thomas  was 
prowling  round  the  church,  in  a  manner 
that  surprised  Manneville  ;  but  surprise 
became  amazement  when,  as  the  half 
struck,  Nina,  the  witch,  who  had  not 
entered  the  church  for  years,  joined  him 
under  the  porch.  She  was  dressed  as  no 
girl  in  Manneville  had  been  dressed 
before  ;  for  she  wore  a  silk  petticoat  and 
a  velvet  jacket.     The  little  cap  perched 


on  the  top  of  her  head  was  of  costly  lace, 

^  her  long  earrings   were  of  gold,  a  gold 

chain  was  wound  three  times  round  her 

;  neck,    and    her    little     ungloved    hands 

'■  showed  a  ring  on  every  finger.    Of  course, 

I  when  she  went  in  with  Thomas  and  sat 

I  down  by  his  side,  on  the  bench  of  the  M6- 

i  chins,  Manneville  knew  what  was  coming 

{  before  the  curd  read  the  banns.     When 

mass  was  over  Thomas  and  Nina  left  the 

church   arm-in-arm,  and  had  a  walk  on 

I  the  road  to  Fontaine,  as  is  the  Sunday 

custom  of  Manneville  ;  then  they  turned 

back  together  till  they  came  to  the  island. 

As  they  parted  Thomas  told  Nina  that  he 

would  come  and  see  her  before  the  next 

Saturday. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  she  asked,  with  one  foot 
on  the  plank  which  she  was  going  to 
cross. 

"  To  talk  about  the  house." 
"  There  is  no  need,''  replied  Nina,  and 
without  even  looking  at  him,  she  went 
on. 

Thomas  lingered  about  the  spot,  and 
in  the  Sabbath  stillness  he  soon  heard 
her  loom  at  work  again. 

The  young  man  could  not  wait  till  his 
wedding-day  to  know  how  it  fared  with 
Nina.  On  the  Wednesday  evening  he 
stole  into  the  island,  and  going  round  to 
the  window  of  Nina's  cottage,  he  looked 
in  at  her.  She  stood  by  the  table,  the 
beautiful  girl  who  was  to  be  his  wife  so 
soon.  She  was  making  up  a  bundle, 
into  which  she  slipped  something  that 
glittered  like  gold,  as  it  left  her  hand, 
and  Thomas  thought  that  it  looked  very 
like  her  chain.  It  was  not  for  her  beauty 
that  he  loved  her,  but  yet  how  handsome 
she  was  !  Never  had  he  seen  a  face  like 
hers,  so  witching,  so  soft,  so  fair,  'spite 
her  dark  eyes.  SureV,  it  was  something 
to  have  that  charming  face  ever  before 
him,  all  the  days  of  his  life  !  Suddenly 
Nina,  leaving  the  table,  went  up  to  the 
window.  In  a  moment  Thomas  had  slipped 
round  the  cottage.  He  stayed  a  good 
while  there  watching  the  door.  When 
he  came  back,  the  window  was  black,  and 
the  lovely  vision  was  gone.  "It  is  not 
worth  while  going  home,"  thought 
Thomas,  so  still  watching  the  door,  he 
walked  about  the  island'  till  the  stars 
faded  out  of  the  sky  and  it  grew  rosy  red 
in  the  blush  of  dawn.  Just  as  the  birds 
began  to  twitter,  the  cottage  door  opened, 
and  Nina  came  out  with  her  bundle  in 
her  hand.  She  crossed  the  p'.ink;  she 
left  Manneville  ;  she  took  the  ro.id  to  Fon- 
taine ;  she  walked  on  till  she  n;.iched  the 
wayside  cross,  then  happening  t- j  look  back 
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she  saw  Thomas  close  behind  her.  He 
put  no  questions  ;  he  expressed  no  won- 
der ;  but  he  walked  by  her  side  as  if  they 
were  bent  on  the  same  journey,  and  must 
needs  take  the  same  road.  Nina  walked 
on  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  sud- 
denly stood  still  and,  without  a  word, 
turned  back  towards  Manne ville.  Thomas 
turned  back  too,  merely  saying  : 

"  Let  me  carry  your  bundle,  Nina." 

She  let  him  take  it  from  her  hand,  and 
so  they  went  back  till  they  reached  the 
island.  Without  attempting  to  enter  it 
with  her,  Thomas  gave  Nina  her  bundle 
again,  and  with  a  kindly  good-morning, 
he  left  her. 

They  were  to  be  married  on  the  Satur- 
day. On  the  Friday  afternoon  Thomas 
went  to  Nina's  cottage,  and  merely  put- 
ting in  his  head  at  the  door,  he  said 
briefly  : 

"  Are  you  coming  to  confession, 
Nina?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  asked  Nina,  turning 
round  sharply. 

"  Because  the  curd  will  not  marry  us 
otherwise,"  shortly  replied  Thomas. 

Nina  pondered  awhile,  then  said  she 
would  go  to  the  church  presently  ;  but 
when  Thomas  said  he  would  wait  for  her, 
she  saw  she  could  not  get  rid  of  him,  and 
with  an  impatient  frown,  she  walked  out 
of  the  cottage. 

"  Lock  the  door,  Nina,"  said  Thomas. 

"  There  is  no  need." 

Thomas  took  out  the  key  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket. 

"  Are  you  already  master  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  am  master  in  your  house  and  you 
are  mistress  in  mine,  Nina.." 

Nina  smiled  scornfully.  As  they 
crossed  the  bridge,  Thomas  said  care- 
lessly, that  as  they  were  too  early  for  the 
curd,  perhaps  Nina  would  come  in  and 
look  at  the  house. 

"  Shall  I  not  see  it  to-morrow  ?  "  said 
Nina. 

"  Do  you  see  that  window  ? "  persisted 
Thomas.  "  Well,  I  used  to  stand  there 
and  wait  to  see  you  come  out  of  the 
Passde  on  the  bridge  ;  but  now  you  will 
be  in  and  not  out,  so  I  have  had  a  platform 
made  and  your  chair  put  up  on  it,  that  I 
may  see  you  from  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
when  I  come  home  of  an  evening." 

Nina  looked  at  him  in  wonder,  then 
with  a  defiant  laugh,  she  asked  if  he 
thought  she  should  sit  up  there  to  be 
looked  at  ? 

"  But  when  you  do  sit  there  I  shall  see 
you,"  he  insisted  composedly. 

He  was  passing  by  the  door  of  his  own 


house,  when  Nina  asked  impatiently  why 
he  did  not  open  it  ?  Thomas  muttered 
something  about  all  the  people  being  out, 
then  taking  the  key  of  the  house-door  out 
of  his  pocket,  he  put  it  into  Nina's  hand, 
saying : 

"  I  have  locked  your  door  ;  open  mine. 
Nina." 

Nina  smiled  almost  kindly  as  she 
opened  the  door  of  the  house  that  was  to 
be  hers  on  the  morrow.  At  once  she 
turned  into  the  parlour.  It  had  all  been 
scoured  and  scrubbed  and  beeswaxed,  so 
that  it  shone  again,  and  on  the  platform 
in  the  window  stood  an  old  arm-chair 
with  a  bright  new  red  cushion.  Nina, 
who  looked  at  nothing  else,  went  straight 
up  to  it,  lightly  climbed  up  the  step,  sat 
down  in  the  chair,  and  thence  looked 
down  at  Thomas,  whose  gladness  spark- 
led in  his  eyes. 

"  You  had  that  chair  put  here  for  me  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  Yes,  Nina,  for  you  !  " 

"  What  for  ?  "  she  asked,  as  if  she  had 
forgotten. 

'•  I  have  told  you  — to  see  you  when  I 
come  home." 

"  Can  that  be  true  ?  "  she  exclaimed 
almost  incredulously. 

"  Why  not,  Nina  ?  I  never  liked  any- 
thing half  so  well  as  to  look  at  you." 

Nina  bent  her  dark  eyes  full  upon  his 
face.  She  found  nothing  there  that  be- 
lied his  words.  Neither  spoke,  but  they 
looked  at  each  other  so  till  Nina  turned 
away,  and  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  I  pale 
as  death. 

"  You  are  ill,"  cried  Thomas,  startled 
at  a  change  so 'sudden. 

She  replied  faintly  that  she  was  not  ill, 
but  she  seemed  in  a  strange  sort  of 
trance.  Her  left  arm  rested  on  one  of 
the  elbows  of  the  arm-chair,  her  right 
hand  supported  her  cheek,  her  eyes 
gazed  out  of  the  window  like  the  eyes  of 
one  in  a  dream,  then  suddenly  she 
started  to  her  feet  and  asked  if  it  were 
not  time  to  go  to  the  church.  Her  colour 
had  come  back  and  Nina  looked  herself 
again. 

Thomas  had  a  clear  conscience  and  led 
a  straight  life  ;  the  cure  had  soon  dis- 
missed him  with  a  blessing.  But  what 
tale  had  Nina  to  tell  that  she  was  so  long 
about  it  ?  Was  there  some  dark  secret 
in  her  past  life,  some  unsuspected  guilt 
or  shame,  that  the  little  church  had  be- 
come quite  grey  when  Nina  rose  at  length, 
and  came  back  to  the  bench  where 
Thomas  sat  waiting  ?  There  were  tears 
on  her  pale  face,  and  her  look   shunned 
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his  piercing  gaze,  and  her  voice  was  faint 
and  low  as  she  whispered  that  she  was 


muttered    Thomas,    setting    his    teeth  ; 
"yet    I  would   give  something   never   to 


ready.     Thomas  asked  rather  severely  if   know  what  you  have  done,  Nina." 


sne  would  not  say  a  prayer  first,  and 
Nina,  with  unusual  obedience,  knelt  down 
by  his  side  and  prayed  as  he  bade  her. 
Indeed,  she  prayed  so  long  that  Thomas 
had  to  tell  her  the  sexton  was  waiting  to 
close  the  church.  They  went  out  to- 
gether after  being  reminded,  under  the 
porch,  by  the  cure,  who  was  going  away 
too,  that  he  would  expect  them  early ; 
and  walking  side  by  side,  they  went  down  j 
the  hill,  passed  by  the  house  of  Thomas,  ! 
and  crossed  the  bridsfe.  I 


I  have  done  nothing,"  sorrowfully 
said  the  girl,  "  but  I  have  a  bad,  hard 
heart,  and  I  have  been  ill-used,  and  when 
the  curd  once  bade  me  be  patient  under 
it,  I  scorned  him  and  set  my  face  against 
heaven  !  and  all  my  misery  I  laid  to  your 
door,  and  so  I  thought,  as  you  gave  me 
the  opportunity,  that  I  would  have  my 
revenge." 

"  Well,"  said  Thomas. 

"  I  would  lead  you  to  our  very  marriage 
morning,  and  when    I  stood   before    the 


The  moon  was  rising  as  they  reached  maire  and  the  priest,  and  you  had  said 
the  Passde.  Her  soft,  pale  light  stole  in  ;  '  yes  '  and  taken  me  for  your  wife,  I 
through  the  trees  and  fell  across  the  path    would  say  '  no,'  and  make  you  as  great  a 


in  broad  patches.  The  evening  was  mild 
for  the  season  of  the  year,  but  Nina 
walked  very  slowly  by  her  lover's  side, 
like  one  ill  at  ease  ;  then  suddenly  she 
stood  still  and  said  she  must  sit  down. 
There  was  a  low,  grassy  bank  close  by. 
Thomas  took  her  to  it,  and  Nina  sank, 
rather  than  sat  at  the  root  of  a  tree.  He 
asked  if  he  should  bring  her  some  water. 

"  No,"  she  answered  in  a  weak,  low 
voice  ;  "  it  will  soon  be  over." 

Thomas  stood  by  her  side  and  waited. 
The  spot  was  lonely,  the  night  was  very 
still,  only  now  and  then  could  he  hear  the 
murmur'  of  the  little  river  gliding  by. 
Suddenly  there  broke  on  this  stillness  a 
voice  of  lament  that  went  to  his  very 
heart,  for  Nina  was  weeping  bitterly. 
Every  sob  and  moan  she  uttered  thrilled 


byword  among  your  people  as  you  had 
ever  made  me." 

This  was  not  what  Thomas  had  feared, 
yet  it  was  a  terrible  blow.  He  could  not 
speak  at  once  ;  at  length  he  said  :  "You 
really  meant  that,  Nina  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  faintly,  "  I  did. 
I  thought  to  go  away  once,  but  you  fol- 
lowed me  and  brought  me  back,  and  so  I 
thought  I  would  show  you  that  you  were 
not  my  master." 

"  When  you  went  to  the  church  with 
me  this  evening,  did  you  mean  it,  Nina  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  meant  it  till "  She  paused. 

"Till  when,  Nina?" 

"  It  was   in  the  house    that  my  heart 

failed   me,"  she  said,  without  answering 

his   question.     "  When    I  saw  the    chair 

you  had  put  there  for  me,  and  I  sat  in  it 

him    with  a  secret  pain,    yet   he   put   no  |  and  looked  out  at  the  bridge,  and  thought 

questions.     At  length    she  grew  calmer,  |  how  you  had  stood  and  looked  out  for 


and  wondering  at  his  silence. 

"  You   do    not   ask  what  ails    me,' 


I  me,  day   after  da}'',  loving  me,    though  I 
she  ,  hated  you,  and  how  sure  you  felt  that  I 


said  ;  "  perhaps  you  do  not  care  to  know,    would  become  your  wife  on  the  morrow. 


and  yet  I  must  tell  you,  though 


and  had  put  that  chair  there  to  see  me 


Tell  me  nothing  your  husband  should   as  you  came  home,  my  heart  failed  me. 
not  hear,  Nina,"  he  interrupted  sternly. ;  My  purpose    seemed   to   die    away   from 

'  me  ;   I  tried  to   keep  it   fast,  but  I  could 

not.     The  great  love  you  bore  was  too 

Such  as  you  are,  for  '  much  for  all  my  hate   and  scorn,  and  so 


We  are  to  be  married  to-morrow  morn 
ing.  I  want  to  know  nothing ;  let  by 
gones  be  bygones. 


better  for  worse,  I  take  you,  but  tell  me    it  prevailed  over  me,  and  as  I  sat  in  the 
nothino-.     You    have    tried    me    much,    I  j  chair,  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  cannot  do  it  — 


have  borne  it,  but  you  see  you  might  try 
me  too  much." 

Nina  was  silent  awhile,  then  she  said 
very  sadly,  "  I  must  tell  you,  though  I 
know  that  this  time  you  will  hate  me  for 
it." 

"Nina ' 


no,  I  cannot  do  it  ! ' " 

"  Is  that  all,  Nina  ?  " 

"  Almost  all.  I  told  the  curc^  all  about 
it,  and  he  bade  me  repent,  and  be  a  good 
wife  to  you.  He  did  not  bid  me  tell  you 
this,  but  it  had  been  too  much  for  me, 
for  as  we  came  up  the  F  issde,  you  walk- 


"  I  must.  It  would  kill  me  to  keep  it ,  ing  by  my  side,  suspecting  nothing,  I  felt 
back  ;  besides,  I  should  tell  it  to  you  all,'  that  I  must  die  unless  I  told  you,  and 
the  same   in  the  end.     You    had 'better  I  now  I  have  told  you,  and  you  can  deal 


know  it  before  I  am  your  wife." 


with  me  as  you  please,  and  if  you  like 


"  1  suppose  I  must  go  through  with  it,"   to  scorn   me   to-morrow  as  I  meant  to 
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scorn  you,  why  you  may,  and  so  you  will 
have  your  revenge." 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  humble  peni- 
tence. Thomas  did  not  answer  her  at 
once  ;  he  was  gazing  down  at  her  as  she 
sat  almost  at  his  feet,  with  her  hands 
clasped  round  her  knees  and  her  pale 
face,  on  which  the  moonlight  fell,  raised 
up  to  his  as  in  the  silent  expectation  of 
her  sentence. 

"  And  so,"  said  Thomas  sternly,  "  when 
I  took  you  in  my  arms  to-morrow  week 
and  kissed  you,  as  an  honest  man  may 
kiss  the  girl  who  is  to  be  his  wife  —  so 
all  the  time  you  meant  to  betray  me  with 
that  kiss,  as  Judas  betrayed  his  master." 

Nina  started  to  her  feet,  and  raised 
her  trembling  hands  to  heaven.  "As  I 
have  a  judge  there,"  she  said,  "  I  did  not 
mean  it  then." 

"  Then  what  did  you  mean  ?  "  asked 
Thomas,  still  sternly  angry. 

But  Nina  only  flung  herself  on  the 
earth,  weeping  aloud  in  the  bitterness  of 
her  anguish. 

What  did  you  mean  1  "  he  asked,  with- 


out relentin< 


I,  like  a  fool,  did  think 


that  I  read  something  very  like  love  in 
those  black  eyes  of  yours,  as  I  took  you  in 
my  arms  that  evening,  but  if  you  had  loved 
me  then  you  could  not  have  planned  to 
betray  me  the  next  morning.  No,  Nina,  j 
you  could  not.  True,  you  have  confessed  \ 
your  sin  —  but  that  is  remorse,  no  more." 

Nina  did  not  answer  at  once.     When  j 
she  spoke  all  she  said  was,  "  Deal  with  ; 
me  as   you    like.     I    have    deserved   no  j 
mercy  from  you.     But  you  told  me  once 
that  I  was   no  witch  ;  well  then,  you  are 
no  sorcerer,   Maitre    Thomas  —  no,  you 
are  not." 

Thomas  did  not  seem  to  understand 
this  taunt,  for  all  he  said  was,  and  he 
spoke  rather  drily,  "  Well,  will  you  marry 
me  to-morrow,  Nina  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  in  a  low  tone,  "if 
you  will  have  me." 

"  And  will  you,  on  leaving  the  church, 
go  with  me  to  my  uncle's  ? " 

"Yes,"  she  answered  again,  "  I  will." 

"And,  Nina,  you  will  hot  work  on  Sun- 
days now,  you  know." 

"  No.     I  will  not." 

"  And  you  will  say  your  prayers  and  go 
to  church  and  be  a  good  Christian, 
Nina.?" 

And  Nina,  as  humble  as  she  had  been 
scornful,  still  said  "  Yes."  Thomas  then 
drily  supposed  it  was  all  settled,  where- 
upon Nina  rose,  and  walked  on.  Thomas 
walked  by  her  side,  and  uttered  never  a 
word,  till  he  handed  her  the  key  at  the 


door  of  her  cottage,  and  said  "  Good- 
night." Nina  stood  with  the  key  in  her 
hand,  looking  after  him. 

"  Ah,  I  should  not  have  told  you  !  " 
she  exclaimed,  stung  at  his  coldness, 
"  for  now  you  will  hate  me." 

"  Do  you  like  me,  Nina  1 "  asked 
Thomas,  half  turning  back. 
I  "  You  know  I  do,"  said  poor  Nina, 
!  "  you  know  I  have  liked  you  since  you 
said,  'Will  you  marry  me,  Nina?'  I 
have  striven  hard  against  it  because  I 
have  a  bad,  hard  heart,  but  it  has  pre- 
vailed over  me,  and  you  know  it." 
I  "  You  have  liked  me  seven  days,  Nina. 
Well,  I  have  liked  you  seven  years.  So, 
perhaps,  I  am  not  going  to  leave  off  now. 
And  yet  you  should  not  have  told  me  ! 
For  suppose  I  were  to  treat  you  to-mor- 
row as  you  meant  to  treat  me  !  Wicked- 
ness often  breeds  wickedness,  Nina  !  or 
worse  still,  suppose  I  were  to  marry  you 
and  take  you  to  my  uncle's,  but  instead 
of  bringing  you  home  to  Manneville,  drop 
you  on  the  road,  and  cast  you  away.  No 
law  could  make  me  live  with  you,  Nina, 
and  should  I  not  have  my  revenge 
then  .? " 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  said  Nina,  faintly. 

"  Well,  let  bygones  be  bygones,"  re- 
sumed Thomas.  "  Only  be  early  to- 
morrow, Nina.  My  uncle  lives  a  good 
way  off," 

"  I  shall  be  early,"  she  answered,  and 
so  they  parted.  Early  though  the  lovers 
were  the  next  morning,  all  Manneville 
was  as  early  to  see  them  married,  and 
when  they  left  the  church  man  and  wife 
—  it  was  the  organist  who  gave  Nina 
away  —  all  Manneville  followed  them  out. 
Nina  looked  modest  and  lovely,  and  when 
Thomas  lifted  her  up  into  the  little  car 
that  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  church- 
gate,  and  sprang  up  by  her  side,  he  could 
not  help  looking  both  triumphant  and 
happy. 

"  She  has  bewitched  him,"  exclaimed 
Laure,  as  the  car  drove  off. 

The  cure  overheard  the  remark  and 
smiled.  "No,  no,  my  good  Laure,"  said 
he  ;  "  it  is  Thomas  who  has  bewitched 
Nina." 

"  Well  then,  does  he  mean  to  starve 
her  ?  "  irrelevantly  asked  Laure,  "  that 
he  takes  her  off  without  giving  her  a  bit 
of  breakfast." 

But  Thomas  had  no  such  intention. 
As  they  drove  past  the  little  wood  on  the 
road  to  Fontaine,  he  asked  Nina,  and  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken,  if  she 
would  not  get  down  and  have  something 
to  eat.     She  said  "  yes  ;  "  so  they  alight- 
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eel,  and  sitting  down  under  the  shade  of 
the  spreading  tree,  in  the  spot  where  he 
had  once  found  her  sleeping,  they  had 
their  little  meal  there.  The  sun  was 
high  by  this,  and  the  air  was  warm.  Some 
bees  made  a  drowsy  hum  in  the  shady 
place,  the  very  stamping  of  Thomas's 
horse,  as  he  wandered  about,  grazing  and 
whisking  his  tail  at  the  flies,  was  enough 
to  send  one  to  sleep.  Nina's  nights  had 
been  very  wakeful  ones  of  late  ;  besides, 
Thomas  said  never  a  word.  She  closed 
her  weary  eyes,  she  let  her  head  sink  on 
her  bosom.  In  a  moment,  she  scarcely 
knew  how,  Nina  was  fast  asleep. 

When  she  woke  up  a  long  slanting  sun- 
beam, stealing  on  the  grass  by  her  side, 
was  her  only  companion.  Thomas  had 
vanished,  the  horse,  and  car,  the  very 
tokens  of  the  recent  meal  were  gone, 
Nina  was  quite  alone. 

Had  Thomas  fulfilled  his  half  threat  ? 
Had  he  deserted  his  young  wife  on  her 
wedding-day,  and  more  than  paid  her  out 
for  all  her  scorn  ?  Whether  such  were 
Nina's  thoughts  or  not  she  neither  called 
on  nor  looked  for  her  husband,  but  she 
clasped  her  hands  round  her  knees  and 
looked  straight  before  her  with  sad, 
grave  eyes.  Presently  she  heard  a  step 
behind  her,  and  the  voice  'of  Thomas 
asked  cheerily  if  she  had  been  long 
awake. 

"  Not  long,"  quietly  answered  Nina. 
Something  wrong  about  the  >  car  had 
obliged  Thomas  to  take  it  to  a  farm  be- 
hind the  hill,  and  get  it  mended,  and 
now,  as  time  enough  had  been  wasted, 
they  resumed  their  journey. 

What  need  is  there  to  tell  how  the 
uncle  of  Thomas  and  the  uncle's  wife 
both  liked  Nina,  what  a  wedding-feast 
there  was,  and  what  merry-making  went 
on  till  Saturday  came  round  again,  and 
Thomas  could  take  Nina  home  ?  As 
they  drove  past  the  wood,  Thomas  nod- 
ded towards  it  over  his  shoulder,  and 
said  :  "Well,  Nina,  v.l:en  you  woke  and 
found  yourself  alone  there,  what  did  you 
think?" 

"  I  thought  you  would  come  back  for 
me,"  answered  Nina,  with  a  shy  smile. 

"  I  was  close  by  all  the  time,  Nina," 
whispered  Thomas,  and  as  he  said  it  the 
last  faint  drop  of  bitterness  that  might 
have  lingered  in  his  heart  died  away  from 
it  and  returned  no  more.  But  whether  he 
had  bewitched  Nina  or  Nina  had  be- 
witched him,  is  an  open  question  to  this 
day  in  Mannevillc. 
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Part  II. 

The  romantic  and  poetical  aspect  of 
Petrarch's  character  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  alone  considered  by  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  actuated  by  two  other 
powerful  passions  —  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  love  of  knowledge.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first,  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
extent  of  his  political  influence  until  we 
come  to  investigate  his  life.  Five  hun- 
dred years  have  rolled  by  since  his  ac- 
tive mind  and  eloquent  tongue  have  been 
at  rest  from  earthly  labours  ;  and  yet  the 
struggle  between  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Papal  See,  which  so 
troubled  his  mind,  has  only  ceased,  if  in- 
deed it  has  ceased,  within  the  last  two 
years.  The  other  struggle  for  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  his  country,  which 
was  represented  in  his  time  by  Rienzi, 
has  been  renewed  century  after  century, 
in  all  the  various  phases  through  which 
Italy  has  passed,  till  quite  recently,  when, 
subsiding  into  quiet  and  apparent  har- 
mony, she  has  at  last  become  "  Italia 
una,"  very  different  from  the  "  Italia 
mia "  to  whom  Petrarch  cried  in  vain, 
"  Pace,  pace,  pace." 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
"seventy  years'  captivity,"  as  it  is  called, 
during  which  the  Papal  See  was  estab- 
lished at  Avignon,  should  have  begun 
one  year  after  the  birth  of  Petrarch 
(1305),  and,  with  the  brief  interval  of  Ur- 
ban the  Fifth's  three  years'  sojourn  at 
Rome,  should  have  ended  just  three 
years  after  the  poet's  death.  Seven 
times  the  Papal  chair  at  Avignon  was 
destined  to  be  filled  in  the  lifetime  of 
Petrarch.  The  first  Avignonese  Pope, 
Clement  V.,  died  in  1314;  to  him  suc- 
ceeded John  XXII.,  and  in  the  last  year 
of  his  pontificate  Petrarch  thought  his 
hopes  were  about  to  be  realized,  for  he 
announces  in  one  of  his  sonnets  that  — 

Burthened  with  holy  keys  and  Papal  robe, 
His  steps  Christ's  earthly  Vicar  homeward 
turns.* 

But  these  hopes  were  extinguished  by 
the  death  of  this  Pope  in  the  following 
year. 

Petrarch,  however,  undaunted,  at  once- 
addressed  a  Latin  Epistle  to  his  succes- 

*  Bonn.  vi. :  — 

II  Vicario  di  Cristo  con  la  soma 
Delle  chiavi  e  del  manto  al  uido  torna. 
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sor,  Benedict  XII.,  imploring  him  to  re-, 
turn  to  Rome.  But  neither  the  descrip- 
tion of  her  ancient  glory  nor  of  her  pres- 
ent miserable  condition  could  induce  the 
Pope  to  return,  although  he  rewarded  the 
author  of  the  learned  Epistle  by  the  gift 
of  a  canonry  in  Lombez  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  ordered  a  magnificent  pal- 
ace to  be  built  for  vhimself  at  Avignon. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Clement  VI.,  and 
to  him  the  Romans  applied,  as  they  had 
done  to  his  predecessor,  to  restore  the 
sacred  seat  to  Rome.  Petrarch,  at  that 
time  in  Rome,  having  just  received  the 
laurel  crown,  was  among  the  ambassa- 
dors chosen  by  the  citizens  to  present 
their  supplication,  and  the  famous  Cola 
da  Rienzo  was  another  member  of  the 
embassy.*  Both  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Rome  with  much  eloquence  before  Clem- 
ent VI.  and  Rienzo  elaborately  exposed 
the  demands  of  the  citizens  :  — 

1.  That  the  Pope  should  assume  the 
title  and  functions  of  Senator  of  Rome, 
in  order  to  extinguish  the  civil  wars 
kindled  by  the  Roman  barons, 

2.  That  he  should  return  to  his  pontifi- 
cal chair  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

3.  That  he  should  grant  permission 
for  the  jubilee  instituted  by  Boniface 
Vlll.f  to  be  held  every  fifty  years,  and 
not  at  the  end  of  a  century. 

Petrarch's  eloquence  was  again  re- 
warded by  the  gift  of  the  priory  of  Mi- 
gliarino,  but  he  complains  in  his  letters 
that  he  cannot  induce  the  Pope  even  to 
wish  to  see  ItJy,  although  he  conceded 
the  point  of  the  jubilee  every  fifty  years. 
The  poet  gave  vent  to  his  indignation 
against  the  Papal  Court  in  his  letters 
"  sine  titulo,"  in  which  he  unsparingly 
condemns,  with  a  courage  worthy  of 
Dante,  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  and 
times.  The  higher  the  clerical  positions 
occupied,  the  more  vehemence  does  he 
display  in  exposing  and  condemning  the 
evil  lives  of  those  who  held  them.  It 
was  one  of  his  most  earnest  desires  to 
reform  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  al- 
though, like  Dante  and  Savonarola,  he 
had  a  firm  belief  in  her  doctrines.  The 
system  of  Church  government,  which 
had  been  bad  in  Dante's  time,  became 
much  worse,  according  to  Petrarch,  at 
Avignon,  which  he  compares  with  the 
Assyrian  Babylon    for    wickedness    and 

*  There  have  been  many  disputes  as  to  whether 
Rienzo  was  companion  to  Petrarch  on  this  ernbassy, 
but  ='ifficient  reason  for  giving  credit  to  the  fact  is  to  be 
Jouiid  in  the  lew  Italian  edition  of  Petrarch's  letters  by 
i- rucasetti,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

t  See  Inf.  c.  xviii. 


corruption.  Innocent  VI.,  a  French 
Pope,  succeeded  to  Clement  VI.  He 
had  no  wish  to  leave  his  native  country, 
and  was  deaf  to  Petrarch's  entreaties. 
Moreover,  he  thought  the  Italian  poet  a 
magician,  because  he  could  read  Virgil !  * 

But  when  Urban  V.,  the  next  Pope, 
wrote  to  offer  him  the  canonry  of  Car- 
pentras,  Petrarch  seized  the  opportu- 
nity in  his  reply  to  implore  him  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  pointing  out  with  severe 
frankness  the  manifold  evils  resulting 
from  the  position  of  the  Papal  Court  at 
Avignon.  This  time  his  entreaties  and 
remonstrances  were  not  without  effect, 
for  at  Easter  in  the  following  year  (1368), 
the  Pope,  regardless  of  the  complaints 
of  the  King  of  France  and  of  his  own  Car- 
dinals, who  did  not  like  to  leave  the  rich 
palaces  which  they  had  built,  left  Avignon 
and  four  months  afterwards  made  a  sol- 
emn entry  into  Rome.  Petrarch  has- 
tened to  express  his  joy  in  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  Urban  V.,  who  invited  him 
to  come  to  Rome.  Petrarch  was,  how- 
ever, not  allowed  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  his  darling  wish  accomplished,  for, 
having  set  out  on  his  journey,  he  fell  ill 
and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Arqua. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  received  the  fur- 
ther shock  of  hearing  that  the  Pope,  re- 
gardless of  the  warning  of  Santa  Brigitta 
that  he  would  die  if  he  returned  to  Avi- 
gnon, set  off  on  his  return  to  France,  and 
expired  immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
Avignon  (1372). 

Petrarch  lived  during  only  two  years 
of  the  pontificate  of  the  successor  of  Ur- 
ban V.  (Gregory  XL),  not  long  enough  to 
witness  the  end  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivity  in  1377.  In  spite  of  his  hardy 
remonstrances  with  the  Papal  Court,  he 
was  constantly  offered,  by  the  various 
Popes,  ofiices  of  the  highest  importance, 
such  as  the  post  of  Segretario  ApostoHco, 
which  he  refused  five  times. 

It  is  true  that  he  accepted  four  eccle- 
siastical preferm^^nts  —  the  canonry  of 
Lombez,  conferred  upon  him  by  Bene- 
dict XII.  in  1335  ;  the  priory  of  St.  Nic- 
cola  di  Migliarino,  in  1342  ;  the  canonry 
ofColoreto  in  the  church  of  Parma,  in 
1346,  to  which  was  joined  the  archidia- 
conate  of  that  church  in  1350  ;  and  the 
canonry  of  Padua,  procured  for  him  by 
Jacopo  da  Carrara,  in  1349.  But  he 
steadily  refused  any  cure  of  souls.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  observes  :  "  I  never 
would,    nor    will     I     ever,    accept    any 
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prelacy,  neither  any  cure  of  souls,  how- 
ever richly  endowed  the  benefice.  I 
have  enough  to  do  with  the  care  of  my 
own  soul,  if  indeed,  by  God's  mercy,  I 
am  able  to  suffice  to  that." 

His  political  influence  was  not  confined 
to  the  Popes  only.  As  he  shared  Dante's 
views  with  respect  to  the  Church,  in  like 
manner  he  entertained  his  opinions  as  to 
the  Emperors  of  Germany.  Distracted 
from  one  end  to  the  other  by  civil  wars 
between  princes,  none  of  whom  were 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  peace  as  arbi- 
ter—  harassed  by  factions,  desolated  by 
brigandage,  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
nobles,  Petrarch  saw  no  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  Italy  except  from  without ; 
and  he  echoes  Dante's  passionate  cry  of 
"  O  Alberto  tedesco,"*  in  his  appeals  to 
Charles  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany.f  to 
descend  into  Italy.  It  was  most  strange 
that  a  private  individual  should  have 
dared  to  make  himself  not  only  the  coun- 
sellor but  the  admonisher  and  reprover 
of  a  powerful  foreign  sovereign.^  But  the 
flame  of  patriotis'm  so  kindled  the  soul 
of  Petrarch  that  he  considered  it  a  crime 
to  remain  silent. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  universal  silence 
which  prevailed,"  he  says  in  his  letter  to 
Urban  V.,  '*'  my  conscience  urged  me  so 
strongly  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  of 
Rome  and  advise  his  descent  into  Italy, 
that  I  felt  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
if  I  remained  silent."  The  reply  of  the 
Emperor,  which  is  to  be  found  verbatim 
in  the  letters  already  quoted  (vol.  ii.  83), 
justifies  the  conduct  of  Petrarch  in  writ- 
ing to  him.  Far  from  being  displeased, 
the  Emperor  expresses  an  earnest  desire 
to  know  personally  the  "  privilegiato  abi- 
tator  d'Elicona  "  who  wrote  to  him, 
while  the  effect  of  Petrarch's  remon- 
strances and  entreaties  is  to  be  seen  in 
his  descent  into  Italy  in  the  year  1354. 
In  reply  to  the  joyful  letter  of  congratu- 
lation addressed  to  him,  on  this  occasion 
by  the  poet,  Charles  IV.  summoned  him 
to  meet  him  at  Mantua.  Petrarch  was 
there  eight  days,  and  witnessed  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  Lords  of  the  Lombard 
League,  at  whose  head  the  Emperor  was 
now  placed.  Charles  was  very  desirous 
of  taking  Petrarch  with  him  to  Rome  to 


*  Purg.  c.  vi. 

1  When  before  his  election  Charles  IV.  came  to 
Avignon  to  obip.ln  tl:^  favour  of  the  Pope,  it  is  said 
that  oil  some  great  festive  occasion  he  di'jcerned  Laura 
de  Sado,  and  solemnly  kisse<l  her  forehead  in  the  pres- 
enrc  cj  all  ihf:  puests  35  a  tribute  to  her  beauty  rind  )ier 
fame,  1  .Ms  event  Petra.'ch  cumriiiiniorates  in  Sonnet 
c.xxxi. 

t  1-ett.  Fam.  x.  2. 


witness  his  coronation  ;  this,  however, 
the  poet  firmly  declined.  But,  alas  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  hopes,  even  when 
they  seem  to  be  realized  !  Petrarch's 
two  chief  projects  for  the  restoration  of 
his  country  —  the  return  of  the  Popes  to 
Rome  and  the  descent  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  into  Italy  —  whereby  he  hoped 
to  re-unite  the  old  factions  of  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline,  were  both  accomplished  only 
to  be  immediately  undone.  Just  as 
Urban  V.  had  fled  back  to  Avignon,  leav- 
ing Rome  in  a  worse  condition  than  he 
found  it,  so  with  Charles  IV.,  who  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  the  Pope  that  he  would 
not  sleep  in  Rome  ;  *  no  sooner  was  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  accomplished 
in  that  city,  than  he  hastened  to  leave  it 
and  Italy,  upon  which  he  shortly  after- 
wards intended  to  make  war.  Petrarch 
was  employed  as  an  ambassador  by  Ga- 
leazzo  Visconti,  to  turn  the  Emperor  from 
his  purpose,  and  went  to  Nuremburg  to 
seek  him.  The  Emperor  reassured  the 
ambassador  by  saying  that  the  affairs  of 
Germany  were  too  pressing  to  admit  of 
his  making  war  upon  Italy.  Afterwards, 
^^  1357?  lie  invested  the  poet  with  the 
dignity  of  Count  Palatine  in  its  full  glory, 
with  all  its  rights  and  privileges.  It  is 
also  on  record  that  he  presented  him  with 
a  golden  cup. 

,  Such,  then,  was  Petrarch's  influence 
over  the  two  great  powers  of  the  world 
at  that  time  —  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
—  the  "two  Suns,"  as  Dante  calls  them, 
"  whose  several  beams  cast  light  on  either 
way,  the  world's  and  God's."  f  But  he 
was  also  connected  with  many  other 
crowned  heads  and  princes  of  Europe. 
Robert,  King  of  Naples,  was  one  of  his 
earliest  friends,  and  Petrarch's  connection 
with  him  is  of  a  literary,  not  of  a  political 
character.  When  the  laurel  crown  of  the 
poet  was  offered  to  Petrarch  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  he  first  went  to  Naples 
(1341),  to  the  court  "of  the  great  and 
most  learned  King  Robert,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  his  wise  govern- 
ment, but  also  for  his  great  learning,"  J 
in  order  to  be  examined  by  the  King  if 
he  were  deserving  of  the  coveted  honour. 
After  an  examination  of  three  days,  he 
was  proclaimed  worthy.  In  further  proof 
of  his  esteem,  the  King  made  him  his 
almoner,  and  took  off  his  own  royal  robe, 
which   he   put   upon   him,  and  sent  him 

*  Historical  fact, 
t  Purg.  xvi. ;  — 
Duo  Soli  che  I'une  e    I'aitra  strada  facean    veder  del 
niondo  e  di  Dio. 
X  Epist.  ad  Post. 
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with  two  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned.  At  the  death  of  King  Robert, 
two  years  later,  Petrarch  was  sent  by 
Pope  Clement  VI.  as  ambassador  to 
Giovanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  who  had 
succeeded  to  her  father's  throne.  The 
young  Queen,  who  inherited  her  father's 
taste  for  learning,  was  anxious  to  become 
better,  acquainted  with  Petrarch,  and 
made  him  her  chaplain. 

In  1360  he  was  sent  by  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti  to  Paris,  to  congratulate  King  John 
of  France  upon  his  deliverance  from 
captivity  in  England  since  the  battle  of 
Poitiers.  He  was  also  employed  several 
times  as  ambassador  in  his  native  coun- 
try. He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  An- 
drea Dandolo,  and  negotiated  a  treaty 
between  the  two  famous  republics  of 
Genoa  and  Venice.  The  harangue  which 
he  delivered  on  this  occasion  is  pre- 
served as  a  marvel  of  eloquence  in  the 
library  at  Venice.  Once  again  in  this 
3^ear,  before  his  death  (1373),  he  went  to 
Venice  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  peace 
between  that  Republic  and  his  friends 
the  Carraresi  of  Padua.  It  was  the  last 
service  that  he  rendered  his  country, 
whose  civil  wars  he  had  striven  all  his 
life  to  appease. 

In  the  life  of  Petrarch,  as  in  the  lives 
of  other  great  men,  there  are  some 
strange  contradictions,  and  his  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  Tribune 
Rienzo  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  his  political  career.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  the  universal  cry  is 
for  liberty  and  freedom  from  all  restraint, 
no  apology  is  needed  for  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  enterprise  of  Rienzo  awakened 
in  Petrarch's  breast,  and  which  poured 
itself  forth  in  the  well-known  immortal 
Canzone,  "  Spirto  gentil."  * 

The  mind  of  Petrarch  was  imbued  with 
classical  studies  ;  he  was  the  fervent  ad- 
mirer of  the  ancient  heroic  deeds  of  his 
native  country,  and  his  affection  for  her 
increased  the  more  she  was  oppressed 
and  torn  asunder  by  civil  discords  of 
which  he  was  both  the  eyewitness  and 
the  victim,  being  through  their  means  de- 
prived of  his  patrimony  and  an  exile. 
Proud,  moreover,  of  the  citizenship  of 
Rome,  which  had  been  accorded  to  him 
on  the  Campidoglia  the  same  day  as  his 
laurel  wreath,  we  cannot  wonder  if,  when 
he  heard  proclaimed  from  the  summit  of 
that  famous  hill  the  restoration  of  liberty, 
the  destruction  of  tyrants,  the  reign  of 
peace   and  justice  —  the  "buono  stato," 

*  Canz.  ii. 


as  Rienzo  himself  called  his  new  govern- 
ment—  he  felt  so  full  of  hope  as  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  uncertainty  and  peril  of 
the  enterprise,  and  gave  himself  up,  with 
all  the  power  of  his  genius  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name,  to  bring  about  its 
accompHshment.  Such  revolutions  were 
then  comparatively  new  to  the  modern 
world  ;  their  dangerous  character,  the 
fearful  jeopardy  in  which  they  place  the 
lives  of  the  thousands  which  they  profess 
to  benefit,  had  not  then  been  experienced, 
as  they  have  been  over  and  over  again 
since  ;  a  good  result  being  the  rare  ex- 
ception, and  not  the  general  rule.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  blame  Petrarch 
for  believing  Rienzo  to  be  as  high-minded, 
as  ^disinterested  in  the  love  of  his  country, 
as  he  was  himself  ;  for  thinking  him  to 
be  as  incapable  of  abusing  as  he  appeared 
to  be  capable  of  using  his  power.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  much  to  admire  in 
the  disinterestedness  which  led  Petrarch 
to  risk,  by  his  chivalrous  defence  of  the 
Roman  Tribune,  the  favours  and  benefits 
which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed  from  the 
noble  and  powerful  Roman  family  of  the 
Colonna,  whose  political  views  were 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  enter- 
tained by  Rienzo.  Some  biographers 
aver  that  Petrarch  carried  this  disin- 
terestedness too  far,  and,  forgetting  his 
obligations  to  the  family  who  had  been 
his  benefactors,  he  wished  them  sacri- 
ficed, in  common  with  the  other  great 
Roman  families  whom  Rienzo  attacked, 
to  the  general  good  of  the  cause.  In 
one  of  his  letters  there  seems  to  be 
some  foundation  for  this  statement. 
He  writes  :  — 

"  As  to  the  two  families  who  are  at 
the  head  of  the  present  tumult,  the  first 
(the  Orsini)  are  no  personal  enemies  of 
mine  ;  the  other  (the  Colonna)  are,  it 
is  well  known,  not  only  my  friends  but 
the  objects  of  my  deep  affection  and 
veneration ;  nor  does  there  exist  any 
princely  family  in  this  world  more  dear 
to  me.  Yet  the  Republic  is  dearer  to 
me  than  they  are,  and  dearer  still  do  I 
hold  the  peace  and  future  welfare  of 
Rome  and  Italy."  * 

Petrarch,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, had  formed  a  friendship  with 
Rienzo,  when  both,  belonging  to  the 
same  embassy,  had  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  induce  the  Pope  to  return 
to  Avignon.  When,  five  years  later, 
the  news  reached  him  of  what  Rienzo 
had  accomplished  in  Rome  —  that  he  had 

*  Lettere  di  F.  Petrarca,  vol.  ii.  p.  19a. 
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driven  out  the  quarrelling  nobles,  had 
re-established  liberty,  had  been  given  a 
dictatorship  by  the  Roman  people,  and 
was  ruling  wisely  and  prudently  —  he 
thought  his  fervent  longings  for  the 
prosperity  and  grandeur  of  Rome  were 
about  to  be  fulfilled.  He  wrote  to 
Rienzo  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and 
defended  him,  at  some  personal  risk, 
before  the  Papal  Court.  Even  when  the 
Tribune,  intoxicated  with  success  and 
power,  exhibited  failings  quite  unworthy 
of  the  principles  by  which  he  pretended 
to  be  guided,  and  lost  partisans  while  he 
gained  enemies,  Petrarch  ignored  his 
follies  and  continued  to  correspond  with 
him,  imploring  him  not  to  betray  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice.  After  the 
fall  of  Rienzo  in  1348,  when,  driven  from 
Rome,  he  had  wandered  about  from 
Court  to  Court,  and  had  finally  been 
delivered  up  to  the  Pope  by  the  Emperor, 
Petrarch  again  espoused  his  cause.  He 
besought  the  Romans  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  their  Tribune,  and  on  their 
refusing  to  help  him  he  finally  saved  the 
life  of  Rienzo  by  spreading  the  rumour 
that  he  was  a  poet,  as  it  was  then  con- 
sidered sacrilege  to  take  the  life  of  any- 
one belonging  to  the  "  profession  sacree." 
Despite  the  failures  of  Rienzo  and  his 
miserable  end,  Petrarch  never  lost  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  had  once  felt  for 
him.  The  charm,  however,  of  his  liberal 
politics  seems  to  have  been  .dispelled 
from  Petrarch's  mind  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  totally  opposite  ideas,  which 
are  shown  in  his  entreaties  to  the  Em- 
peror to  descend  into  Italy.  "A  de- 
mocracy," says  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  "  Re- 
flections on  the  French  Revolution," 
"has  many  striking  points  of  resem- 
blance with  a  tyranny."  * 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  the 
literary  influence  exercised  by  Petrarch 
over  his  country,  and  how  far  he  con- 
tributed to  the  revival  of  literature. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  first  real  restorer 
of  polite  letters.  His  fine  taste  led  him 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  and  his  ardent  enthusiasm  for 
them  inspired  his  country  with  a  thirst 
for  classical  knowledge.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Boccaccio,  no  one  else  had  so 
keenly  at  heart  the  disinterring  and 
bringing  to  the  light  the  long-neglected 
Latin  and  Greek  classics.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  he  wrote  to  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  day,  and  sought 
among  the    ancient    archives    of    cities 

t  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution,  p.  144 


and  monasteries.  By  these  means  he 
discovered,  in  Venice,  some  of  Cicero's 
letters,  in  Arezzo  the  oratorical  insti- 
tutions of  Quintilian,  in  Li^ge  two  of 
Cicero's  harangues,  which  he  copied 
with  his  own  hand  (although  he  tells  us 
the  ink  was  as  yellow  as  saffron)  *  because 
his  indignation  was  so  great  against  the 
amamiensi  of  the  time,  whose  careless- 
ness led  them  to  commit  the  grossest 
errors  in  transcribing.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Petrarch's  unwearied  efforts,  many 
manuscripts  would  have  perished,  as 
several  had  done  no  long  time  before, 
forgotten  and  abandoned  to  dust  and 
vermin  in  the  monasteries. 

The  Greek  classics  were  also  destined 
to  revive  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  glory  of  re-awakening  in  the  minds 
of  men  the  love  of  Greek  poets  and 
orators  fell  also  to  the  lot  of  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio.  The  Greek  friar  Barlaam, 
a  Calabrian  by  birth,  but  long  resident 
in  Greece,  and  considered  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  that  age,  was 
entrusted  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Canta- 
cuzene  with  a  mission  to  Italy.  In 
the  course  of  his  travels,  perhaps  in 
pursuit  of  the  Papal  Court,  he  came  to 
Avignon,  where  he  met  Petrarch,  who, 
having  heard  of  his  fame,  begged  to  be 
instructed  by  him  in  Greek.  Petrarch 
afterwards  pursued  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage with  Leonzio  Pilato,  a  diciple  of 
Barlaam  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  assist- 
ance of  two  such  great  masters,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress, 
and  it  was  a  source  of  some  disappoint- 
ment to  him  not  to  be  able  to  read  with 
ease  a  copy  of  Homer,  a  most  rare  book 
in  Italy, at  that  time,  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  Nicola  Sigeros, 
Prastor  of  Romania.  Still,  although  the 
attempts  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  were 
not  attended  with  any  immediate  success, 
yet  they  excited  a  desire  for  learning, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  real 
revival  of  Greek  literature  a  few  years 
later.  It  may  be  that  Petrarch  was 
hindered  from  attaining  to  any  perfec- 
tion in  Greek  by  the  careful  and  life- 
long study  which  he  bestowed  upon  the 
Latin  classics.  Cicero  and  Virgil  were 
his  models  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
and  he  strove  to  form  his  style  upon 
them  in  the  folio  volume  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pages  which  contains  his  Latin 
works.  This  style,  although  far  above 
the  common  order  of  Latin  then  em- 
ployed   in    the    schools,    is    considered 

•  Lett.  Sen.  xv.  i. 
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inferior  to  that  of  the  scholars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  fastidious 
taste  of  Erasmus  was  offended  by  the  in- 
correctness and  harshness  of  his  style. 
Erasmus  complains  that  Petrarch's  writ- 
ings, although  full  of  thought,  are  defec- 
tive in  expression,  and  display  the  marks 
of  labour  without  the  polish  of  elegance. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  their 
demerits,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Petrarch 
rendered  an  incalculable  service  to  litera- 
ture in  pointing  out  the  road  to  good 
Latinity.  If  the  great  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  surpassed  him  in  Latin 
prose  and  verse,  still  the  glory  must 
remain  with  him  of  being  the  first  of  the 
moderns'who  discovered  the  track  of  the 
ancients,  and  pointed  out  the  road  by 
which  it  was  to  be  followed.  The  effect 
of  his  influence  was  like  that  ascribed 
by  Dante  to  Virgil,  the  high  moral  tone 
of  whose  writings  prepared  men's  minds 
for  Christianity. 

"  Thou  didst  "  (says  Dante,*    address- 
ing Virgil), 

As  one 
Who  journeying  through  the  darkness  bears  a 

light 
Behind  that  profits  not  himself,  but  makes  his 

followers  wise. 


portraits  of  the  Papal  Court  are  over- 
charged. But  whether  he  writes  to  the 
potentates  of  Italy,  the  Colonna  family, 
Rienzo,  for  an  instant  master  of  Rome, 
the  Prelates  and  Cardinals,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  or  the  Popes  who  succeeded 
each  other  upon  their  thrones  at  Avignon 
—  he  still  maintains  a  noble  candour, 
and  that  quiet  dignity  belonging  to  phi- 
losophy and  literature,  the  influence  of 
which  is  felt  and  recognized  even  by  the 
rulers  of  the  earth. 

His  letters  to  his  intimate  friends  prove 
that  he  was  as  steady  in  friendship  as  he 
was  constant  in  love.  The  "  Lettere 
delle  Cose  Familiari,"  which  extended 
over  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  he  dedi- 
cates to  his  friend  Luigi  di  Campinia,* 
because  "cominciai  col  tuo  nome,"  he 
says  in  the  last  of  these  letters,  "finisco 
con  quello  ;  "  and  his  friendship  for  "  Lel- 
lo,"    the    "Lelio"   of   his    letters,    lasted 

{  equally  long.  Both  these  friendships 
were  formed  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
house  of  Giacomo  Colonna,  Bishop  of 
Lombez,  the  news  of  whose  death  reached 
Petrarch  the  same  day  as  that  of    Laura, 

I  and  to  whom  he  paid  the  high  compli- 
ment of  coupling  the  two  names  together 

i  in  one  sonnet  — 


The  principal  Latin  works  of  Petrarch  ■ 
(the  whole  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited  | 
in  this  paper)  may  be  classed  under  the  \ 
following   heads:  —  Philosophical    Trea- j 
tises  ;     Historical     Works  ;     Dialogues  ;  I 
his     Secret,    entitled     "  De     contemptu 
Mundi  "  —  containing    various    clues    to 
the    events    of    his    life,    his    tastes    and 
character,  and  his  most  secret  thoughts, : 
but  never  intended  to  be  madj  public  ; 
twelve  Eclogues,  which  are  covert  satires 
upon  the  Court  at  Avignon  ;  his  Letters. 
In  imitation  of  Cicero,  he  formed  a  habit 
of   writing    to    his    friends    upon    every 
subject,    and   although    he   burnt   chests  \ 
full   of  letters,  seventeen  books  remain 
and  have  been  published,  making  about 
three    hundred   letters    in    number.      In 
these  are  to  be  found  the  whole  mind  of 
Petrarch  ;    they    partake    more    of     the 
nature  of  treatises   than  of   letters,  and 
they    are    full    of     interesting    details,  f 
They  are  also  most  important  as  a  history 
of  the  events  and  manners  of  his  age  ; 
it  is,   however,   to    be    hoped    that   the 


*  Gary's  Transl.     See  Purg.  xxii. :  —  ! 

Facesti  come  quei  che  va  di  notte,  &c.  I 

+  These  letters  have  been  translated  into  Italian  by 
Giuseppe  FracassetlL  They  were  published  at  Flor- 
ence in  1866,  with  the  addition  of  many  interesting 
BolwS  relative  to  Petrarch's  life  and  times.  i 


My  Pillar's  fallen,  my  green  Laurel  dead.f 

He  also  addressed  to  him   the  beautiful 
Canzone,  "  O  aspettata  in  ciel."  :J: 

Philip,»Bishop  of  Cabassoles,  and  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  was  another  intimate 
friend.  Valchiusa,  where  Petrarch  spent 
so  many  years  of  his  life,  was  in  his  dio- 
cese, and  not  far  from  it  the  Bishop  had 
a  country  house.  He  was  distinguished 
more  by  his  talents  and  the  variety  of  his 
learning  than  by  the  careful  performance 
of  his  episcopal  functions,  and  Petrarch 
himself  writes  to  him  as  "  parvo  Episcopo 
et  magno  Viro."  Passing  over  many  oth- 
er friends  who  cannot  be  mentioned  for 
want  of  space,  in  1349  Petrarch  became 
acquainted  with  Boccaccio,  who  made  a 
visit  to  Milan  on  purpose  to  see  his  illus- 
trious fellow-citizen.  On  this  occasion 
Petrarch  presented  him  with  a  copy  of 
his  Latin  Eclogues  written  in  his  own 
hand  and  Boccaccio  in  return  sent  Pe- 
trarch from  Florence  a  copy  of  the  "  Di- 
vina  Commedia,"  which  he  had  himself 
transcribed.  The  reply  of  Petrarch  to 
Boccaccio  en  the  receipt  of  this  present  is 


*  Luigi  di  Campinia  was  the  "Socrate"  of  Petrarch.'l 
lelte.rs. 
t  Rolia  e  I'aitu  Colonna.  e  '1  verde  Lauro. 
t  Sonu.  ii.  Seconde  P.arte. 
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worth  reading.*  He  positively  denies 
the  charge  of  envy  imputed  to  him,  and 
reproves  Boccacio  for  supposing  that  to 
praise  Dante  would  make  him  jealous  ; 
while  he  excuses  himself  for  not  having 
read  the  works  of  Dante,  because  he 
feared  such  a  study  would  interfere  with 
his  own  project  of  writing  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  that  acquaintance  with  the 
"  Divina  Commedia"  would  make  him 
either  an  imitator  or  a  plagiarist.  The 
citizens  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1351,  en- 
trusted Bocoaccio  with  the  pleasing  task 
of  recalling  Petrarch  from  exile,  in  letters 
couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  im- 
ploring him  to  return  to  his  native  city, 
and  restoring  to  him  his  confiscated  patri- 
mony. The  intimacy  between  the  two 
friends  continued  up  to  the  time  of  Pe- 
trarch's death,  and  some  affirm  that  Pe- 
trarch's last  hours  were  spent  in  translat- 
ing the  "  Decamerone,"  with  which  he 
was  much  delighted,  into  Latin  —  the 
purest  Italian  into  indifferent  Latin. 

His  poem  called  "  Africa  "  is  the  last 
on  the  list  of  Petrarcli's  Latin  works,  al- 
though it  was  one  of  his  earliest  produc- 
tions. It  is  a  narrative  in  verse  of  the 
exploits  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  faults 
of  this  poem  are  said  to  predominate  over 
its  merits,  and  it  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of 
or  mentioned  now.  Petrarch  was  him- 
self aware  of  its  imperfections  ;  it  was 
painful  to  him  to  hear  it  spoken  of,  and 
in  his  old  age  he  even  wished  to  destroy 
it.  Yet  the  fame  acquired  in  the  world  by 
the  first  book  (dedicated  to  King  Robert 
of  Naples)  of  this  poem  procured  for  Pe- 
trarch that  crown  of  "  caduchi  allori  "  of 
which  at  one  time  he  was  so  desirous. 
In  the  year  1340,  on  the  same  day,  he  re- 
ceived, in  his  peaceful  retreat  at  Valchi- 
usa,  the  simultaneous  offer  of  the  poet's 
wreath,  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  and  from  the  citizens  of 
Rome.  He  gave  the  preference,  not  un- 
naturally, to  his  native  country,  and  was 
crowned  in  the  Capitol.  The  Roman 
Senate  revived  the  custom  for  Petrarch 
after  many  years'  disuse.  The  ceremony 
was  a  curious  one  :  the  poet  walked,  sur- 
rounded by  six  of  the  principal  citizens, 
and  preceded  by  twelve  youths  of  the  no- 
blest families  of  Rome,  clothed  in  scar- 
let, to  the  Capitol.  After  his  coronation 
there,  accompanied  by  the  same  pompous 
attendance,  he  proceeded  to  St.  Peter's, 
where  he  consecrated  his  laurel  wreath, 
by  causing  it  to  be  hung  up  in  the  dome 
of  the  church.     But  now  the  poem  which 

•  See  Lett.  Fam.  xxi.  15. 


obtained  for  Petrarch  this  extraordinary 
mark  of  honour  lies  forgotten  and  unread, 
while  his  Italian  poetry,  which  he  held  in 
such  little  esteem  that  he  wrote  it  on  the 
spare  eighty-four  pages  which  remained 
at  the  end  of  his  Latin  works,  has  been 
the  delight  of  Italy  and  of  the  scholars 
of  other  nations  for  the  last  five  centu- 
ries. 

In  truth  — 

The  noise 
Of  worldly  fame  is  but  a  blast  of  wind 
That  blows  from  divers  points  and  shifts  its 

name, 
Shifting  the  point  it  blows  from.* 

Another  contradiction,  similar  to  the 
political  contrast  already  alluded  to,  in 
the  life  of  Petrarch,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
numerous  journeys  which  he  undertook, 
and  which  could  scarcely  have  been  com- 
patible with  his  love  of  quiet  and  solitude. 
We  read  of  his  peaceful  retreats  at 
Valchiusa,  at  Linterno,  and  finally  at  Ar- 
qua.  And  yet,  according  to  Tiraboschi,f 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  the 
perfect  model  of  a  good  traveller  —  "  be- 
cause in  the  descriptions  which  he  has 
left  behind  him  of  the  countries  which  he 
saw,  he  shows  us  what  should  be  the  plan 
and  the  observations  of  a  learned  travel- 
ler. He  describes  all  the  memorable 
things  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Paris,  in 
Ghent,  in  Li^ge,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Co- 
logne, and  Lyons,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms which  he  observed  there,  their  prog- 
ress in  learning,  and  all  the  common  tra- 
ditions in  vogue." 

He  has  left  behind  him  a  beautiful  ac- 
count of  his  journey  through  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  the  reflections  to 
which  it  gave  rise.J  H  eintended  also 
to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  but  was  deterred 
by  the  perils  of  a  long  sea-voyage  ;  never- 
theless, he  wrote — for  the  friend  who 
was  going  there,  and  who  had  asked  him 
to  accompany  him  —  the  "  Itinerarium 
Syriacum,"  which  describes  minutely  tlie 
places  he  would  pass  through  on  his  way, 
and  the  things  which  he  ought  particu- 
larly to  observe.  It  was  a  book  which 
shed  much  light  on  the  obscure  condi- 
tion of  history  and  geography  of  those 
times.  Petrarch  even  went  so  far  as  to 
make  a  present  of  the  library  of  books, 
which  he  had  collected  with  so  much 
care,  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  because 
he  found  them  such  an  impediment  when 

*  Gary's  Transl.     See  Purg.  xi. :  — 

Non  b  il  mondan  roniore  altroch'un  fiato. 
Di  vento,  &c.,  &C. 

t  Tir.  V.  p.  128. 

t  Lett.  Fam.  v.  4. 
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he  travelled,  for  they  were  so  numerous 
that  he  was  obliged  to  hire  several  mules 
to  carry  them,  and  he  could  not  bear  to 
leave  any  behind.  In  return,  the  Vene- 
tian Senate  issued  a  decree  that  the  pub- 
lic money  should  be  spent  in  buying  and 
maintaining,  with  all  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, a  suitable  house  for  Petrarch's 
sole  use,  and  this  house  was  "  II  Palazzo 
dalle  due  Torri  nel  sestiere  di  Castello." 
It  has  been  seen  that  Petrarch  was  the 
father  of  Italian  lyrical  poetry  ;  a  zealous 
and  earnest  patriot,  with  his  country's 
best  interests  always  at  heart ;  the  re- 
storer of  Latinity,  whose  finest  ancient 
models  he  rescued  from  destruction  ;  the 
promoter  of  the  study  of  Greek,  and  he 
was  also  a  man  of  science.  Some  writers 
even  maintain  that  he  believed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Antipodes  before  his  coun- 
tryman discovered  them  a  century  later, 
founding  this  assumption  upon  the  son- 
net in  which  he  describes  — 

The  daylight  hastening  with  winged  steps, 
Perchance  to  gladden  the  expectant  eyes 
Of  far-off  nations  in  a  world  remote.* 

But  his  fame  is  sufficiently  established 
without  pausing  to  consider  the  probabil- 
ity of  this  supposition. 

His  life  —  long  if  measured  by  its  in- 
cidents, although  the  number  of  his  years 
was  only  threescore  and  ten  —  was 
brought  to  a  close  at  Arqua  on  the  i8th 
of  July,  1374.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
improvement  of  himself  and  of  mankind  ; 
for  when  his  servants  entered  his  room 
they  found  him  dead,  sitting  in  his  chair, 
with  his  head  bent  over  a  book. 

His  personal  character  was  of  a  most 
amiable  kind.  He  neither  desired  nor 
despised  riches.  Without  conceit  he 
knew  his  own  worth.  He  loved  fame, 
but  was  not  eager  in  the  persuit  of  it. 
Liberty  and  tranquillity  were  most  dear  to 
him,  and  in  order  to  preserve  them  he 
refused  many  a  dignified  position,  and 
chance  of  still  greater  wealth  and  power. 
His  habits  and  tastes  were  of  a  most 
simple  nature.  Adversity  never  dis- 
heartened him,  and  the  influence  of  the 
court  and  the  world  never  sullied  his 
character,  which  was  firmly  established 
upon  the  basis  of  morality  and  religion. 
His  patience  was  exemplary,  and  his  vig- 
orous memory  never  recalled  an  injury, 
while  his  anger  was  easily  appeased.  The 
error  of  his  life,  which  he  acknowledges 


with  perfect  candour  in  his  later  poetry,' 
arose  from  the  violence  and  excess  of  his 
passion  for  Laura,  which,  although  it 
raised  the  tone  of  his  moral  character, 
absorbed  him  too  entirely. 

Keep  the  choicest  of  thy  love  for  God, 

says  Dante  (Par.  xxvi.) ;  and  Petrarch 
knew  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
had  not  done  this  ;  but  what  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  concluding  lines  of  his 
"Epistle  to  Posterity  "  ? 

"  And  now  I  make  my  prayer  to  Christ, 
in  order  that  He  may  sanctify  the  close 
of  my  earthly  life,  that  He  may  have 
mercy  upon  me  and  pardon  the  sins  of 
my  youth,  remembering  them  not.  .  .  . 
And  with  an  earnest  heart  I  pray  that  it 
may  please  God,  in  His  own  good  time, 
to  guide  my  long  erring  and  unstable 
thoughts ;  that  as  hitherto  they  have 
been  scattered  over  many  earthly  objects, 
they  may  now  be  centred  in  Him,  the 
One  true,  unchangeable,  certain,  and 
Supreme  Good. 

Catherine  Mary  Phillimore. 


Canz.  iv.  :  — 

che  '1  dl  nostro  vola 
A  gente,  che  di  li  forse  I'aspetta. 
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A  GREAT  red  crescent  moon  came  float- 
ing from  behind  the  fresh  dark  trees.  It 
hung  burning  gently  in  the  sky,  lighting 
the  little  garden  full  of  cottage  flowers, 
the  white  heads  of  the  hollyhocks  by 
which  Lina  was  standing  so  motionless. 
This  was  a  home-coming  that  he  had 
never  dreamt  of  as  he  hurried  along  the 
dark  lanes  :  he  thought  to  himself  that  if 
he  spoke  she  would  vanish  from  his  eyes, 
into  a  flower,  a  moonbeam,  a  stray  light 
upon  a  drift  of  vapour  ;  but  as  he  waited 
he  heard  her  say  his  name  in  a  low  tone 
that  struck  familiarly  on  his  ear  ;  the 
vision  of  the  flower  and  the  moonbeam 
vanished  away ;  it  was  Lina  who  re- 
mained. She  came  forward  quickly  with- 
out waking  for  him  to  speak. 

"  I  have  seen  your  mother.  I  have 
told  her,"  said  Lina,  "  something  that  I 
wanted  you  to  know  —  that  /  myself 
found  the    lease.     You    will    remember, 


won't  you  ? "  she  repeated  wistfully. 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  Papa  did 
not  know  of  it  ;  that  is  the  truth.  Now 
he  knows  what  the  paper  was  that  he 
gave  you  ;  but  I  shall  trust  to  you,"  she 
said,  "  whatever  the  future  may  bring." 
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"  Indeed  you  may,"  said  Lefevre,  very 
much  moved  ;  "  and  if  you  only  trust  me, 

I  don't  care  who  else "     He  stopped 

short  with  a  look  that  lighted  up  even 
this  dim  radiance  of  garden  and  sweet 
mystery.  Lina's  eyes  filled  with  wide 
happy  tears  that  seemed  to  come  from 
some  long,  long  distance,  as  did  the 
voice  that  was  speaking  to  her.  Her 
whole  unreasonable  tender  heart  seemed 
to  go  out  in  gratitude  towards  the  friend 
who  had  found  her  in  her  trouble,  who 
had  understood  her  unspoken  prayer. 
"You  willitever  tell  any  one  .'*  "  she  re- 
peated wistfully. 

"  I  saw  the  lawyer  to-day,"  he  an- 
swered gravely.  "  I  have  told  him  your 
father  has  returned  the  papers  which  had 
been  so  long  mislaid.  You  and  I  must 
never  speak  of  this  again  to  each  other, 
nor  to  any  one  else,  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  unhappy  ;  indeed  there  is  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of ;  "  and  then  he  was  also 
silent,  as  they  waited  face  to  face.  More 
stars  came  out,  and  wide  breaths  came 
from  beyond  the  fields,  and  evening  whis- 
pers and  mysterious  hushes,  and  in  the 
dreamy  light  their  eyes  met  once  and 
then  fell  again.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had  gone 
back  into  the  cottage,  where  the  lamp 
was  now  alight  and  shining  through  a 
green  curtain  of  garlanded  clematis  ;  and 
here,  outside,  everything  was  turning  to  a 
silvery  radiance — the  very  words  and 
silence,  the  sleeping  plants,  the  vapours 
and  light  clouds  ;  even  sorrow  seemed 
beautiful  to  Lina  at  that  moment,  as  she 
said  in  a  low,  sudden  voice,  "Tell  me 
how  it  is  that  I  came.  I  do  not  know,  I 
don't  know,"  she  continued,  "how  it  is. 
I  wanted  you  to  know  it  all.  It  is  very 
WTong  to  come  to  you  —  but  oh!  but 
you  have  made  me  speak  to  you  by  your 
kindness.  .  .  .  My  poor  papa,  my  poor 
papa  !  "  sighed  the  girl  with  a  great  irre- 
pressible sigh. 

"  You  came  in  your  kindness,"  said 
Hans  gravely;  "but  I  can  only  say, 
don't  let  us  speak  of  all  this  again,  and 
remember  that  I  shall  never  let  any  one 
else  speak  to  me  on  the  subject."  As 
his  dark  eyes  lighted  upon  Lina  they 
seemed  (in  her  moved  fancy)  to  put  a 
meaning  into  all  the  past  dead  and  sor- 
rowful and  bitter  things  among  which  she 
had  grown  up  so  sadly  —  to  make  a  link 
between  herself  and  the  whole  human 
race.  "  Don't  you  know  that  I  love 
you  ?  "  said  Hans  by  his  silence  as  he 
looked  at  her.  Lina's  own  face  was 
moved  and  sweet  in  the  moonlight.  .  .  . 
The  church  clock  struck  at  last,  ringing 


through  the  shadows.  "  I  must  go,"  said 
I  Lina,  remembering  herself  ;  and  then, 
■  still  without  a  word,  Hans  turned  round 
and  walked  by  her  side,  crossing  the 
road  and  coming  into  the  great  stubble- 
j  field  where  they  could  see  the  country  in 
I  moonlit  miles,  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven 
assembling.  Not  far  from  the  Rectory 
gate  some  one  met  them  with  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise. 

It  was  Lady  Stella,  somewhat  disturbed, 
with  a  lace  shawl  over  her  head. 

"  Lina !  I  have  been  looking  for  you. 
You  missed  me."  "  I  had  meant  to  come 
with  Miss  Gorges,"  said  Lady  Stella, 
turning  to  Hans,  with,  for  the  first  time, 
some  slight  indescribable  touch  of  patri- 
cian precision  and  distance  in  her  voice. 
"  I  also  wished  to  tell  you  that  we  are 
very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  to  have 
your  land  after  all.  My  husband  has 
gone  up  to  the  Hall,  and  will  speak  to  his 
father  and  say  everything,  you  may  be 
sure,  that  you  would  wish  said  in  your 
interest.  Pray  don't  let  us  take  you  any 
farther  out  of  your  way.     Come,  Lina." 

They  were  gone,  without  a  good-night. 
Lina,  frightened  and  overwhelmed  by  her 
sister's  tone,  had  turned  without  a  word 
or  a  look  and  followed  her  along  the  field- 
path.  Hans  saw  them  flitting  like  ghosts 
into  the  shadow  of  the  great  walnut-tree. 

Lady  Stella  did  not  know  —  how  could 
she?  —  all  that  had  happened  that  day, 
what  day  it  was !  This  visit  had 
seemed  to  her  a  strange  and  uncalled-for 
proceeding  of  Lina's.  She  had  rigid 
ideas  of  etiquette,  for  all  her  sweet  chari- 
ty of  heart.  She  did  not  say  much,  but 
her  displeasure  was  apparent.  "  Good- 
night dearest,"  she  said,  a  little  reproach- 
fully, as  Lina  was  starting.  "  I  think  you 
must  wait  for  me  another  time.  You 
know  I  am  your  chaperone,  and  it  is  not 
usual  for  young  ladies  to  go  about  alone. 
I  shall  come  up  and  see  you  early  to- 
morrow." 

"  Good-night,"  said  Lina  passively,  as 
she  sank  back  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage, 
and  with  a  crunching  jolt  the  great  lan- 
dau drove  off  with  the  pale  girl  safely  shut 
in.  As  she  passed  the  low  farm-house 
she  saw  the  light  still  in  the  lattice  win- 
dow. How  ungrateful  she  had  been  ! 
She  had  left  him  without  a  word  or  a 
farewell  sign.  Would  he  ever  know  her 
heart's  gratitude  ?  "  Never,  never,"  said 
Lina  to  herself,  bursting  into  tears  in  the 
choking  padded  darkness. 

Never  !  so  people  say  to  themselves, 
forgetting  how  short  their  nevers  are. 
Never  !  we  say  ;  an  image  of  all  eternity 
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makes  us  reel,  as  it  dazzles  before  us  ; 
but  never  is  not  eternity,  only  a  poor  lit- 
tle life  wearing  away  day  by  day,  hour 
by  hour.  Seventy  or  eighty  years,  and 
our  never  is  over  for  us. 

Hans  had  certainly  been  hurt  by  Lady 
Stella's  coldness  and  distance,  and  by 
Lina's  silent  acceptation  of  her  blame  ; 
he  had  never  presumed  —  it  was  she  who 
had  sought  him  out ;  he  had  deserved 
better  treatment.  They  were  not  to  be 
trusted,  these  fine  ladies. 

Some  people  are  born  free,  some  are 
born  slaves  by  nature  —  Lina  was  a  slave 
by  nature.  A  superior  slave,  but  for  all 
that  she  was  not  free.  Hans  was  a  free- 
man born  —  no  willing  dependant  upon  a 
fine  lady's  caprices.  When  Lady  Stella 
spoke  in  that  galling  tone  of  unconscious 
superiority,  Lina  should  have  shown,  as 
she  might  have  done,  that  she  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  casual  patroness  show- 
ing some  passing  interest  in  a  poor  young 
dependant.  Hans  was  all  the  more  angry 
because  he  seemed  to  feel  this  failure  as  a 
flaw  in  a  sweet  and  noble  cha,racter.  Sweet 
indeed,  and  unlike  anything  and  any  one 
in  his  limited  experience.  Lady  Stella 
had  been  kindness  itself,  but  with  Lina 
there  had  been  this  understanding  sym- 
pathy—  he  scarce  knew  what  name  to 
give  the  feeling  —  and  for  her  to  turn 
away  in  that  grand-lady  manner  had 
pained  him  and  wounded  him  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

His  mother  blessed  him  as  she  said 
"  Good-night."  "  There  is  no  one  like 
my  Hans,"  she  said  proudly  ;  and  look- 
ing at  him  with  wistful  eyes,  "  Hans,  I 
am  not  the  only  person  who  thinks  so, 
my  dear." 

Hans  turned  away  abruptly.  He  went 
up  to  his  room,  and  for  hours  the  widow 
heard  him  pacing  over-head  until  she  fell 
asleep.  "  Hush  !  "  said  the  night.  Hans 
leant  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and 
stretched  out  from  the  open  lattice  ; 
under  the  faint  light  of  the  stars  that 
seemed  raining  from  heaven,  lay  the 
woods,  the  dusky  roofs,  and  all  dim  out- 
lines, confused,  indistinct,  asleep.  As 
he  pressed  his  hand  against  his  head,  he 
tried  with  an  effort  to  calm  the  rush  of 
the  torrent  of  life,  that  seemed  only  the 
more  vivid  for  the  silent  mystery  all 
round. 

Lady  Stella  said  nothing  of  Lina's  visit 
to  the  farm,  and  Lina  herself  offered  no 
explanation.  Lady  Stella  was  a  discreet 
woman.  She  had  that  gift  of  consider- 
ate silence  which  belongs  to  people  of  a 
certain  world,  who  have  almost  inherited 


the  tradition.  Discretion  is  not  reserve  : 
Lina  was  reserved,  but  not  discreet.  She 
could  only  open  her  heart  in  sudden  im- 
pulses and  pour  it  forth  in  a  passionate 
cadence.  She  could  not  sing  Lady  Stel- 
la's sweet  and  gentle  song.  "But  then  all 
Lady  Stella's  life  was  gentle  :  she  had  no 
lonely  hours,  no  dark  suspicions  to  poison 
her  trust,  no  bitter  reserves  with  those 
she  loved. 

XIV. 

Poor  Lina !  After  that  moonlight, 
sunshine  came  to  make  all  tWngs  cru'cilly 
distinct  ;  to  scare  away  the  sweetest 
dreams  ;  to  light  up  dull  facts,  monoto- 
nous habits,  disappointment,  people  at 
play,  people  at  work,  common  sense  on 
the  face  of  things  —  the  Gorges'  crest  on 
the  panel  of  the  great  carriage  as  it 
rolled  up  the  lane.  How  sensible  it 
seemed,  with  all  that  it  entailed — that 
hideous  dragon's  head  to  which  Lina  was 
expected  to  sacrifice  her  poor  little  life 
without  a  moment's  doubt  or  hesitation  ! 
Lina  could  ill  stand  the  doubts  of  those 
she  loved.  She  was  constant,  but  not 
faithful  by  nature  ;  she  could  ill  hold  her 
own  against  the  tacit  will  of  those  she 
loved  ;  she  made  no  effort  to  see  Hans 
again,  but  her  confidence  seemed  to 
droop  with  her  spirits  ;  and  though  she 
scarcely  owned  it  to  herself,  she  longed 
to  hear  of  him  again.  Once,  with  a 
secret  trepidation,  she  had  announced 
her  intention  of  walking  down  to  the 
farm ;  why  should  she  not  go  ?  she 
asked  herself. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Gorges,  taking 
her  aside,  "you  must  not  think  of  it; 
your  papa  would  be  so  displeased." 

This  must  be  at  Stella's  suggestion, 
thought  the  girl.  For  a  time  she  was 
very  angry  with  Stella  ;  but  how  was  it 
possible  to  keep  up  a  coldness  with  any 
one  so  sweet?  —  only  the  girl's  confi- 
dence seemed  to  droop  away  little  by 
little. 

And  indeed  Sir  George  could  not  hear 
Hans'  name  mentioned  without  fierce 
volleys  of  abuse.  Day  by  day  his  tem- 
per became  fiercer,  his  humours  more 
unbearable.  Lina  said  nothing  ;  her  one 
language  was  to  grow  more  silent  ;  she 
seemed  to  fade  and  fade  in  her  corner. 
If  only  she  could  have  heard  them  men- 
tion Hans'  name  sometimes,  she  would 
have  minded  it  less  ;  but  neither  Harold 
nor  Stella  ever  spoke  of  him  now  ;  and 
one  day  when  Lina  was  driving  with  her 
brother  Harold,  and  met  him  in  the  lane 
and  would  have  stopped,  Harold  urged  on 
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the  pony,  taking  the  reins  from  her 
hands. 

"  Harold,  why  wouldn't  you  stop  ? " 
said  Lina,  almost  in  a  passion. 

"  I  am  in  a  hurry,  dear,"  said  Harold 
weakly,  confused.  "  I  have  a  christen- 
ing at  three  o'clock  —  and  there  are 
reasons  ;  "  but  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  question  her  brother.  Lina  used 
to  ask  herself  what  she  had  done  —  where 
her  crime  had  been  ? 

The  truth  was,  there  had  been  odd 
rumours  in  the  village.  Lady  Stella 
might  be  discreet,  but  Mrs.  Lefevre  could 
not  help  speaking  to  Mrs.  Plaskett  of 
Lina's  visit  ;  Mrs.  Plaskett  had  repeated 
the  story  with  many  fanciful  additions, 
and  some  version  of  it  had  come  to  the 
Rector.  He  and  his  wife  were  in  terror 
lest  it  should  reach  the  Hall.  Lina  m.ust 
not  hear  of  it,  they  decided,  and  all  inter- 
course with  the  farm  must  cease.  And 
to  spare  one  pang,  as  people  do,  they  in- 
flicted another  still  worse.  People  talked, 
as  people  talk,  without  much  meaning  ; 
for  a  long  time  they  discussed  the  lease 
so  strangely  restored.  Hans,  installed 
on  his  father's  domain,  became  a  man  of 
note  in  the  parish.  Harold  called  to  see 
him  one  day,  and  to  offer  compensation 
for  the  land  upon  which  his  own  house 
was  standing.  This  land-rent  came  out 
of  the  young  man's  private  resources,  and 
was  somewhat  of  a  tax,  but  he  did  not 
grudge  it.  Mr.  Gorges  found  the  young 
farmer  ;  he  was  full  of  a  scheme  for  a 
joint-stock  farming  company  ;  his  own 
labourers  were  to  have  shares  in  it,  and 
he  had  engaged  a  manager  for  a  time, 
while  he  himself  went  off  to  Agricultural 
College  to  study  the  business  more  thor- 
oughly. 

''  You  will  be  giving  up  your  paper," 
said  Harold  Gorges,  not  without  some 
secret  relief. 

"  I  am  only  going  for  a  few  months," 
said  Hans.  "  1  hope  to  keep  my  hand 
in  at  the  office,  and  to  be  home  again 
before  the  elections." 

Harold  looked  rather  uncomfortable. 
His  brother  Jasper  was  coming  forward  ; 
he  was  very  doubtful  as  to  what  his  recep- 
tion might  be  ;  and  a  vision  of  future 
Excelsiors  came  before  him.  . 

All  this  silent  suppression  was  a  mis- 
take as  far  as  Lina  was  concerned  ;  she 
was  unhappy,  and  brooding,  while  Hans 
was  working  and  interested,  and  angry 
perhaps  ;  but  anger  is  far  less  wearisome 
than  passive  regret.  The  farm  had 
thrown  out  fresh  gables  ;  the  garden  was 
trimmed  and  blooming.     His  carts  were 
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rolling  along  the  lane  ;  Mrs.  Lefevre,  in 
a  nice  black  dress,  would  sit  sewing  in 
the  garden.  One  day  Hans  was  stand- 
ing beside  her,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  as 
his  mother  kissed  her  hand  audaciously 
to  Lina,  and  the  girl  bent  her  head  in 
answer.  Jasper  Gorges,  who  had  come 
home,  and  who  was  riding  alongside  of 
the  carriage,  was  furious. 

"  How  can  you  encourage  such  imper- 
tinence ?"  he  said,  cantering  up.  "That 
low  ploughman  !  " 

Lina  coloured  up  :  "  Why  do  you  speak 
of  Mr.  Lefevre  in  that  way,  Jasper  ;  what 
wrong  has  he  done  you  .-*  " 

"  Remember  that  I  have  heard  more 
than  you  seem  to  imagine,"  said  Jasper 
savagely.  "  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing. I  believe  him  to  have  organized 
this  attack  upon  my  father.  Do  you 
know  that  they  have  already  contrived  to 
get  Mr.  Kewsy  to  come  down  from  Lon- 
don to  defend  that  fellow  Bridges  ?  If  it 
wasn't  for  the  election  I  would  give  them 
my  mind,"  said  Jasper,  in  his  father's 
own  tones,  cutting  at  his  poor  little 
mare. 

Jasper  was  quite  right  in  one  of  his 
surmises.  It  was  Hans  who  had  spirited 
up  the  Reds  and  Greens  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Kewsy,  and  to  organize  the  Bridges  De- 
fence Committee.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
had  that  peculiar  art  of  leadership  which 
is  so  hard  to  define  :  that  gift  of  personal 
influence  and  persuasion.  His  sleepy 
eyes  seemed  to  open  wide,  his  courage  to 
rise  ;  a  something  that  would  have  been 
called  heroic  in  past  times,  seemed  to 
carry  other  minds  with  his  own.  Mr. 
Kewsy  himself  was  very  much  interested 
by  the  modest  and  handsome  young  fel- 
low, and  when  that  learned  counsel  ap- 
peared in  court,  strong  in  heart  and  clear 
in  his  merciless  logic.  Sir  George's  sum- 
mons was  dismissed,  and  Bridges  came 
off  with  flying  colours. 

That  winter  was  very  severe  :  the  cold 
j  nipped  people's  hearts  ;  aches  and  pains 
j  seemed  borne  down  by  the  heavy  iron 
clouds  ;  trees  shivered  and  shook  their 
!  frozen  wings  in  the  blast.  Birds  were 
found  lying  dead  under  the  hedges,  and 
the  price  of  provisions  and  of  coals  rose 
higher  than  had  been  known  for  years. 
In  the  spring,  warmth,  and  light,  and 
ease  returned,  but  the  prices  were  still 
excessive.  Some  landlords  —  the  Duke 
among  them  —  had  raised  their  wages. 
Jasper  Gorges,  who  was  a  shrewd  man, 
told  his  father  that  he  had  been  looking 
into  the  matter,  and  that  before  long  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  do  so  too. 
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"  We  must  remember  the  election,"  said 
Jasper. 

"  What  do  they  want  with  more 
wages  ?  "  growled    Sir    George.     "  It   is 

that  Excelsior  putting  us  to  all  this 

expense.    That paper  is  at  the  bottom 

of  it  all." 

The  Excelsior  still  held  its  place,  and 
now  and  then  published  articles  that  were 
really  remarkable  in  their  way  —  clearly 
conceived,    simply     expressed ;     others 
were  sheer  clap-trap,  and  Hans   blushed 
as  he   read  them.     But  he  worked  away 
with  all  his   might  at  his  own  work,  and 
from  time  to  time  sent  articles  from  the 
College,  and  once  or  twice  he  came  home 
to  see  his  mother.     Hans  believed  in  his 
cause    and   his  organ,   though  now   and 
then  chance  expressions  that  Butcher  let ; 
drop  struck  him  oddly.     But  he  was  too  | 
single  hearted  to  suspect  others  of   mo-  j 
tives  different  from  his  own. 

When  Hans  came  back  from  the  self- 
imposed  course  that  he  had  undertaken, 
he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  home  farm,  but  he 
thought  there  was  a  change  in  Tom  Par- 
ker and  Butcher.  They  welcomed  him 
gladly,  and  made  him  as  much  at  home 
as  ever ;  but  they  seemed  to  have  been 
preoccupied  with  personalities,  private 
discussions,  and  vague  schemes  for  put- 
ting this  man  and  that  man  into  this 
place  and  that  place,  in  all  of  which  the 
Excelsior  took  part  ;  but  with  which 
Hans  himself  could  not  sympathize  with 
much  cordiality. 

One  day  Hans  had  a  somewhat  un- 
pleasant discussion  with  Butcher  in  the 
office,  where  he  had  gone  to  write  a 
leader.  He  had  come  in  in  the  middle  of 
a  conversation  between  Butcher  and 
Parker,  who  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
superintending  the  men. 

"  We  can't  afford  to  have  him  popular 
—  never  do  for  us.  They  say  Jasper 
Gorges  has  not  such  a  bad  chance,  after 
all.  He  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  knows 
which  way  his  bread  is  buttered." 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ? "  asked  Hans. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Butcher,  "  the  old  Ogre 
wants  to  raise  his  wages.  He  might  get 
popular,  you  know  —  never  do  for  us." 

"  Look  here,  Tom,"  said  Butcher,  with 
a  grin.  "  I  know  how  to  stop  it  at  once. 
We'll  recommend  him  to  do  it,  in  a  rat- 
tling leader." 

"  But  why  shouldn't  he  raise  his 
wages  ? "  said  Hans.  "  And  why  stop 
it  ?  What  is  it  to  us  whether  Jasper 
Gorges  or  Lord  Henry  gets  in  for  the 
county  ?     I   don't   suppose  it  will  make 


much  difference  to  any  one  of  us  in  the 
long  run." 

''  Look  here,"  said  Butcher,  and  he 
pointed  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Excelsior. 

"  We  understand  that  Lord  Henry 
Cropland,  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Farmington,  is  about  to  issue  an  address 
to  the  electors  of  Hillford  and  Hayhurst 
on  the  occasion  of  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion. His  lordship,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, has  very  lately  come  to  reside 
among  us,  having  retired  from  the  navy, 
where  he  has  seen  much  service.  He  is 
a  staunch  Liberal.  Mr.  Gorges,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Sir  George  Gorges,  of  Stoney- 
moor  Court,  has,  it  is  rumoured,  also  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  coming  forward 
as  the  Conservative  candidate.  Mr. 
Gorges  has  already  tried,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  to  gain  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. We  are  also  authorized  to  state 
that  the  workingmen  of  Hillford  have 
unanimously  determined  that  the  time 
has  now  come  to  put  forward  a  repre- 
sentative of  their  own  order," 

"Will  Bridges  come  forward  ?"  said 
Hans,  eagerly. 

"We  are  going  to  try  for  him,"  said 
Butcher,  with  a  look  at  Tom  Parker. 

"  And  if  you  can't  get  Bridges  ?  "  said 
Hans. 

"  Well,  there  is  you  and  me  and  Tom 
here,"  said  Butcher,  slowly.  Hans  col- 
oured up,  and  they  were  all  three  silent 
for  a  minute. 

Before  he  left,  Hans  resumed  the 
wages  discussion. 

Butcher  did  not  like  being  opposed, 
and  answered  sharply,  that  this  was  not 
the  time  to  move  for  higher  wages  :  it 
would  do  positive  harm  instead  of  good. 
Wait  till  the  harvest  time  —  that  was  the 
time  to  strike. 

"  I  don't  at  all  agree  with  you,"  said 
Hans,  hotly  ;  "  it's  a  shabby  trick  ;  "  and 
if  Tom  Parker  had  not  interfered,  there 
would  have  been  a  quarrel. 

As  Hans  left  the  office,  he  almost  ran 
up  against  Sir  George,  who  was  walking 
in,  and  who  scowled  at  him  as  usual.  Sir 
George  was  followed  by  Jasper,  who 
bowed  politely  as  he  passed  ;  but  Hans 
thought  he  preferred  the  father's  open 
scowl. 

XV. 

And  meanwhile  Mrs.  Lefevre  basked 
in  her  son's  presence  again.  To  hear 
him  come  and  go  was  perfect  felicity 
after  his  long  absence.  For  years  past 
she  had  not  been  so  free  from  care. 
Hans  was   not   idle    all   that  week :    he 
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went  into  his  own  affairs  and  into  his 
neighbours'  ;  he  went  from  cottage  to 
cottasfe ;    he    cross-questioned    a   whole 


away.     She    called   me   back  —  she . 

Oh,  mother  !  "  said  Hans,  suddenly  throw- 
inof   his  arms  round    his  mother's  waist. 


parish  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  at  and  hiding  his  face  for  a  moment  against 
the  end  of  the  time  he  made  up  his  mind  her,  "  I  can't  believe  it,  I  can't  believe 
that  the   rise  in  wages  was  an  absolute    it." 

necessity.  His  own  labourers  were  few  !  Emelyn's  own  heart  was  beating  as 
in  number,  but  their  interest  was  safe  ;  tumultuously  as  her  son's  almost.  She 
"and  if  Butcher  threatens  or  frightens  or  'understood  all  that  he  would  have  said, 
talks  Sir  George  out  of  his  good  inten-  as  she  had  guessed  at  poor  Lina's  uncon- 
tions,  I'll  never  write  another  line  for  the  scious  secret  long  before.  "  Hans,  dar- 
Excelsior,''''  said  Hans  to  his  mother.  ,  ling,  what  did  she  say?"  she  cried  ex- 
*'  This  is  the  time  to  ask  for  an  advance.  ■<  citedly.  "  I  knew  it  all  along  ;  I  knew 
I  hate  that  plan  of  waiting  till  the  crops  '  that  she  loved  you  that  day  when  she 
are  ready  to  be  gathered.     They  tell  me  j  came  here.     Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  how 


there  were  acres  of  wheat  spoilt  last 
summer  by  the  strike  of  the  reapers.  I 
can't  understand  such  a  man  as  Bridges 
countenancing  such  a  beggarly  scheme." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  now,  dear  ?  " 
said  his  mother,  as  Hans  turned  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  I  will  tell  you  later,"  said  Hans,  as 
he    kissed    his    mother  before    he  went ' 
away. 

Then  he  came  back.  "  I  am  going  to 
the  Hall,"  he  said  ;  "  I  had  better  beard 
the  old  fellow  in  his  den." 

Mrs.  Lefevre  looked  hard  at  him.  "  I 
am  glad  you  are  going,  dear,"  she  said. 
Something  seemed  to  have  opened  her 
heart.  She  no  longer  worried  and  com- 
plained of  his  ways  as  she  used  to  do. 
She  could  not  love  him  more  than  she 
had  ever  loved  him  ;  but  she  spoke  her 
love  in  other  words.  Things  come  right 
as  they  go  wrong,  one  can  scarce  tell 
how. 

XVI. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  going  out  into  the  garden 
some  two  hours  later  to  look  at  her  bee- 
hives, found  to  her  surprise  that  Hans 
was  come  back.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
bench  by  the  great  walnut-tree.  His 
hands  were  in  his  pockets,  his  long  legs 
were  stretched  out  upon  the  grass,  and 
he  was  looking  straight  before  him,  star- 
ing at  a  great  city  of  growing  hollyhocks, 
of  which  the  spires  and  minarets  were  a- 
flame  in  the  slanting  light.  Hans  did  not 
move  until  his  mother  came  up  to  him, 
but  as  she  laid  her  hand  caressingly  upon 
his  shoulder,  he  looked  up  in  her  face 
with  a  very  sweet  expression. 

"  Well,  dear,"  she  said,  "  have  you  seen 
Sir  George  ? " 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  Hans  answered ; 
"  and  I  have  seen  /z^r,"  he  said,  in  some 
agitation.     "  Mother,  how  ill  she  looks  ! 

Do  you   think   she  will she  will  die  .'^ 

I  met   her  in   the  hall  as  I  was  coming 


could  she  help  loving  you  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  melting  utterly. 

"  Hush,  dear,"  said  Hans. 

"  Did  you  see  Sir  George  ?  "  Mrs.  Le- 
fevre asked.  She  was  trembling,  and  sat 
down  beside  him  on  the  bench. 

"  Yes  ;  they  showed  me  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, by  mistake  for  the  pantry,  I 
suppose,"  said  Hans.  "  They  were  all 
drinking  tea;  Mr.  Crockett  was  there 
with  a  pair  of  sugar-tongs,  and  Sir 
George.  She  looked  up,  poor  darling, 
with  her  sweet  face,  but  Lady  Gorges 
rushed  in  between  us,  and  then  Sir 
George  took  me  away.  I  don't  know 
where  —  behind  a  door-way,  I  think." 

"  And  how  did  he  behave  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Lefevre. 

"  He  was  wonderfully  civil ;  and  to  my 
amazement  he  proposed  at  once  to  sign 
the  landlords'  agreement  to  a  rise  of 
wages  ;  he  said  he  had  heard  of  it,  and 
that  he  had  been  wanting  to  speak  to  me 
on  the  subject.  He  talked  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  about  the  elections,  and  then 
"  Hans  stopped. 

"  And  then  what  ?  "  said  his  mother. 

"^  And  then  he  suddenly  said  he  was 
very  glad  to  hear  that  the  agricultural 
interest  was  likely  to  be  so  fairly  rep- 
resented," Hans  continued,  blushing ; 
"  and  that  although  Mr.  Bridges  could 
not  stand,  he  strongly  recommended  me 
to  agree  to  Butcher's  suggestion,  and  to 
come  forward  as  popular  candidate." 

''''You!''''  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  in  utter 
amazement  and  consternation.  '•'■You, 
Hans  ?  " 

Hans  looked  a  little  conscious.  "  I 
thought  he  was  half  tipsy  at  the  time," 
said  the  young  man,  dryly;  "but  look 
here,  mother :  I  met  Tom  Parker,  who 
was  bringing  this  up." 

"7y«>"  was  a  telegram  from  Butcher: 
"  Bridges  refuses  to  come  forward.  H. 
L.  has  the  qualification.  Tell  him  to 
trust  to  us.    Excelsior  shall  bring  him  in." 
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"  Parker  showed  me  this,  and  said  they 
would  share'  the  expenses,"  said  Hans, 
looking  his  mother  hard  in  the  face  with 
an  odd  expression. 

"  My  dearest  Hans,"  cried  Mrs.  Le- 
f evre,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  I  can 
hardly  take  it  all  in  !  Should  you  know 
how  to  do  it  ?  Could  you  afford  it .''  Oh  ! 
my  dear,  dear  boy,  be  careful." 

"  I'm  careful  enough,"  said  Hans  qui- 
etly. "You  needn't  excite  yourself, 
mother — it  is  only  an  electioneering 
trick  ;  "  and  he  crumpled  the  paper  up,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket  again,  and  sighed. 
"  People  don't  liave  roast  quails  dropping 
into  their  mouths  now-a-days." 

"  V/hy  should  you  call  it  a  trick  ? "  said 
Mrs.  Lefevre,  disappointed  by  his  calm- 
ness. "  What  greater  honour  could  be 
done  you  at  your  age  ?  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it.  Oh,  if  your  father  were  but  here 
to  see  this  day  !  "  and  Emelyn  flushed 
up,  and  was  becoming  somewhat  hysteri- 
cally oratorical. 

But  Hans  stopped  her.  He  put  his 
hand  on  hers  :  "  Listen,  mother,"  he  said  ; 
"  it's  all  a  bubble.  She  warned  me  —  I 
told  you  she  came  runnitig  after  me,"  he 
said.  "  I  heard  her  dear  voice  calling  me 
as  I  came  away.  I  was  to  take  care  — 
she  did  not  understand,  but  she  knew 
that  Mr.  Butcher  had  planned  something 
against  me.  It  was  something  to  brina 
Jasper  in.  Jasper  was  to  give  the  money, 
she  said,  and  I  was  to  spoil  Lord  Henry's 
election.  She  said  she  had  heard  them 
talking  on  the  terrace.  Then  she  took 
my  hand  —  and  oh,  mother,  she  burst  out 
crying,  and  said  she  could  bear  this  cold 
estrangement  no  longer  —  that  she  did 
not  forget  —  she  could  not  bear  it." 

"  And  then  1 "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre. 

"And  then  Jasper  himself  came  into 
the  hall  with  Lady  Stella,"  said  Hans, 
with  a  bitter  sort  of  laugh,  "  and  he  would 
have  liked  to  turn  me  out  of  the  house  : 
but  I  can  stand  my  ground,  you  know  — 
it  was  a  painful  scene  enough.  At  all 
events  the  wages  are  safe,"  he  said,  with 
another  great  sigh,  "  and  Sir  George  has 
signed  the  landlords'  agreement." 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  not  thinking  of 
wages  ;  she  was  looking  at  her  son  with 
vague,  dreamy  eyes.  "  Hans,  you  ought 
to  go  back,"  she  said,  suddenly.  "You 
won't  leave  her  all  alone  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  their  anger?  Hans,  dear,  do  you  love 
her  ?  She  might  be  a  happy  woman  if 
you  do.  Listen,  dearest :  she  might 
come  here,  where  I  have  been  so  happy 
and  so  unhappy,"  said  Emelyn,  with  her 
two  hands  on  her  tall  boy's  shoulders  and 


looking  tenderly  and  wistfully  into  hii 
face. 

He  was  quite  pale.     He  looked  at  he 
very  steadily,  with  dilating  eyes. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  '^.  "  he  said.  "  I  toe 
mother,  have  been  thinking  something  oi 
the  sort.  She  will  die  if  she  stops  up 
there.  Her  hands  are  quite  thin  and 
transparent.  Do  I  love  her.?  —  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul  I  love  her." 

XVII. 

They  had  dined  early  at  Stoneymoor 
that  evening.  Lady  Stella  had  gone 
home  very  sad  at  heart.  Jasper,  who 
suspected  Lina,  had  behaved  very  cru- 
elly ;  sneered  at  her,  and  taunted  her 
mercilessly.  Lina  had  borne  it  all  im- 
passively, and  scarcely  seemed  to  hear ; 
Lady  Gorges  had  sat  in  her  best  feathered 
dinner-cap,  with  tears  slowly  flowing 
down  her  cheeks  ;  Sir  George  had  sworn, 

and  growled,  and   d d,  but  even  he 

had  thought  that  Jasper  went  too  far  in 
his  anger  against  his  sister,  and  once  he 
took  her  part:  "Jasper,  what  are  you 
worrying  on  about?  Eat  your  dinner, 
can't  you  ?  These  marrow-bones  are 
excellent."  This  was  too  much  for  the 
poor  girl :  she  had  borne  the  unkindness 
in  stolid  silence  —  at  her  father's  first 
word  of  kindness  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room.  After  dinner 
he  had  called  her  back  to  play  to  him. 

Lina  was  sitting  on  the  step  of  the 
terrace.  The  dining-room  window  was 
open,  and  Sir  George  was  snoring  in  his 
easy-chair.  Lady  Gorges  had  retired  to 
her  room,  and  Jasper  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Hillford  to  talk  matters  over 
with  his  agent.  He  had  not  heard  what 
Lina  said  to  Hans,  but  he  slirewdly 
guessed  that  she  had  given  him  some 
warning,  and  hence  his  rage  against  her. 
Lina  cared  not  for  his  anger  at  that 
moment :  there  she  sat  in  a  bronze 
shadow,  leaning  her  head  against  one  of 
the  stone  pilasters.  As  the  gold  streamed 
westward  some  solemn  vapours  were 
massed  in  purple  and  splendour  beyond 
the  trees  and  flower-beds.  Every  leaf, 
every  flower  was  bathed  in  light,  and 
from  her  shadowy  corner  Lina  watched 
it  all ;  but  this  hour  was  not  for  her. 
She  was  thinking  over  what  had  hap- 
pened, shivering  with  shame  at  the 
thought  of  her  own  boldness,  and  crying 
out  in  her  heart  at  the  injustice  of  her 
fate.  To  Jasper,  Lina  said  nothing,  but 
she  had  turned  furiously  upon  Lady 
Stella  that  day  before  she  left.  "  It  is 
easy  for  you,"  she  had  said  to  Stella: 
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"you  may  speak  and  be  yourself,  and 
love  Harold  and  not  be  ashamed.  But 
I  !  what  have  I  done,  what  have  I  said 
that  you  and  Jasper  are  so  cruel  to  me  ? 
Mama  looks  pleased  enough  ff  I  speak 
civilly  to  Mr.  Crockett :  she  would  be 
enchanted  if  I  took  the  smallest  interest 
in  his  affairs,  or  cared  one  sixpence  for 
his  opinion  ;  and  here  is  a  man  who  is 
cleverer  and  braver,  and  a  thousand 
times  better  than  he,  and  whom  I  respect 
with  all  my  heart,  and  whom  we  have 
wronged  most  cruelly.  If  I  even  speak 
to  him,  you  are  all  up  in  arms  ;  and  if  I 
feel  grateful  for  his  kindness  and  help  — 
and  you  don't  know  what  that  has  been 
—  you  cry  out  and  say  it  is  a  shame  and 
a  degradation.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
we  who  are  degraded,"  said  Lina,  with  a 
burst  of  tears,  "  when  we  are  grasping 
and  ungrateful,  when  we  set  vanity  and 
worldliness  and  good  investments  above 
everything  else  in  life." 

Stella  hardly  knew  Lina  as  she  stood 
quivering  and  passionate  before  her: 
the  girl  looked  transformed,  beautiful, 
vehement,  and  Lady  Stella  looked  at  her 
hard  with  her  clear  thoughtful  eyes.  A 
vision'  rose  before  her  of  Mr.  Crockett, 
amiable,  weak-eyed,  feebly  admiring,  and 
of  young  Hans  Lefevre  as  he  had  looked 
when  he  walked  in  among  them  that  day, 
simple  and  erect,  with  his  honest  eagle 
face  and  the  grand  seigneur  manner  of 
people  who  have  not  lived  in  the  world, 
but  who  instinctively  hold  their  own 
among  other  men  and  women,  and  then 
Lady  Stella  took  Lina's  hand  and  kissed 
it.  She  could  not  say  anything  to  her, 
for  in  her  own  kind  heart  of  hearts  she 
felt  that  the  girl  had  a  right  to  cry  out 
against  that  strange  superstition  which 
condemned  her.  Stella  being  gone, 
Lina's  burst  of  indignation  over,  the 
reaction  having  set  in,  she  sat  as  I  have 
said  —  shivering  at  the  thought  of  her 
own  bold  speech.  Had  she  saved  Hans 
from  any  dangerous  step  ?  that  at  least 
she  need  not  regret ;  for  did  she  not  owe 
thus  much  to  him  and  to  her  friendship  ?  j 
and  in  all  her  perplexed  regret  it  was 
peace  to  have  seen  him  again  —  to  have 
spoken  her  mind,  not  to  a  stranger,  but 
to  a  friend.  It  was  a  sort  of  farewell, 
thought  Lina,  to  the  might-have-been 
that  would  never  be  hers.  Good-by, 
said  her  heart;  you  have  sown  no  grain, 
you  can  reap  no  harvest  in  life.  There 
is  no  happiness  anywhere,  but  perhaps 
there  may  be  some  work  and  a  little 
courage  to  do  it ;  and  then  came  the  old 
refrain. 


"  My  poor  papa,  my  poor  papa,"  sighed 
Lina,  looking  in  through  the  open  win- 
dow at  the  sleeping  man,  "  I  have  been 
false  to  you,  and  to  my  friend  and  to  my- 
self, and  yet  I  meant  to  be  true  ;  "  and 
she  hid  her  pale  face  in  her  hands.  The 
sunset  had  spread  by  this  time,  and 
Lina's  golden  hair  was  burning  in  a  sort 
of  sunset  aureole,  lighting  that  shadowy 
corner.  She  heard  a  step  fall  on  the 
stones,  and  looking  round  with  her  tear- 
dimmed  face  she  saw  Hans  standing 
erect  in  the  full  blaze  of  light,  smiling 
and  undismayed. 

"You  here?"  she  cried,  faltering. 
"  Oh,  why  have  you  come  ? "  and  she 
started  up  half  frightened,  and  held  out 
her  hand,  saying,  "Go.  Papa  is  there; 
he  will  hear  you." 

But  Hans  did  not  move,  and  stood 
holding  her  hand.  "  Don't  you  know 
why  I  have  come  back  ?  "  he  said. 

The  sight  of  her  tears  gave  him  strange 
courage.  "  I  have  come  back  because  I 
could  not  keep  away.  And  now  that  I 
am  here  you  must  know  that  I  love  you." 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  said  poor  Lina,  pas- 
sionately ;  "  this  is  the  last  time ;  the 
last  time." 

"  Listen,"  he  said,  with  some  decision  ; 
"  I  must  speak  now.  Can't  you  lave  me 
better  than  all  these  things  which  do  not 
make  you  happy  ?  I  love  you  well 
enough  not  to  be  afraid  that  you  will  ever 
regret  them." 

What  a  strano^e  love-makin- 


flashing  into  the   last  sunset 
this 


g,  was  this, 
minutes  of 
dying  day  —  love-making  to  the 
sinking  of  the  sun,  in  its  burning  lights, 
its  sumptuous  glooms  and  sombre  flas'hes  ! 
The  distant  lights  seemed  to  call  to  her, 
his  voice  and  looks  seemed  to  call,  and 
for  one  instant  Hans'  arm  was  round  her, 
and  she  did  not  move  or  speak  —  only 
her  eyes  spoke. 

Jack  of  the  Bean-stalk  carried  his  pre- 
cious golden  harp  boldly  away,  notwith- 
standing its  piteous  outcries.  There  is  a 
picture  of  him  wielding  his  prize  in  one 
hand,  and  warding  off  the  giant  with  the 
other.  To-night  it  was  no  giant  awaken- 
ing—  but  an  old  man  still'asleep  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  window  —  and,  for  all 
his  cruelty  and  harshness,  Lina  was  the 
only  person  he  loved  :  how  could  she 
forget  it.?  "Yes,  I  do  love  you,"  she 
said  \  "  but  I  can't  —  I  can't  leave  him  so. 
Don't  ask  it  —  oh,  don't  ask  it.  Papa! 
papa  I "  she  called,  in  a  shrill,  pitiful 
voice,  suddenly  clasping  Hans  in  her 
arms. 

Then  Sir  George,  hearing  his  daugh- 
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ter's  voice,  woke  up,  and  in  his  stupid, 
half-tipsy  sleep,  he  started  from  his  chair, 
and  came  staggering  out  into  the  garden, 
and  as  he  came,  his  foot  caught  in  some 
mat  in  the  window,  and  with  one  more 
oath  he  fell,  with  a  heavy  thud,  upon  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  senseless.  His 
daughter  shrieked,  and  ran  to  help  him. 
Hans  helped  her  to  raise  him  from  the 
ground.  "  I  had  better  go  for  a  doctor," 
he  said,  for  he  saw  the  case  was  serious. 
The  frightened  servants  coming  in 
presently,  found  Miss  Gorges  alone, 
kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  trying  to 
staunch  the  blood  that  was  flowing  from 
the  wound  in  her  father's  head. 

XVIII. 

He  rallied  a  little,  but  the  Baronet 
was  never  himself  again.  The  shock 
brought  on  paralysis,  which  had  long 
been  impending,  and  he  died  within  a 
year.  This  paralysis  may  (as  doctors 
will  tell  us)  perhaps  have  been  the  secret 
of  his  mad  furies  and  ravings.  During 
his  illness  the  story  of  the  negotiation 
with  Butcher  came  out,  and  cost  Jasper 
his  election.  Tom  Parker  disclosed  the 
transaction.  The  Duke  and  his  son 
Lord  Henry  were  indignant  beyond  words, 
"  It  was  a  shabby  plot  ;  the  Gorges  tried 
to  get  up  a  Radical  diversion,  and 
were  to  pay  half  the  expenses,"  Lord 
Henry  told  every  one.  "  Bridges  sus- 
pected the  whole  affair,  and  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  so 
did  young  Lefev^re,  whom  they  tried  to 
bring  forward.  He  is  a  very  fine  fellow," 
said  Lord  Henry,  who  could  afford  to  be 
generous  ;  "  I  hear  he  has  cut  the  whole 
concern  since  then." 

•'  But  they  tell  me  he  is  engaged  to 
Miss  Gorges,"  said  the  Duchess.  "  It 
seems  a  strange  affair  altogether." 

When  the  Baronet  died,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  not  signed  his  will.  Lady 
Gorges  took  her  jointure,  Lina  only  re- 
ceived her  great-aunt's  inheritance  ;  it 
was  little  enough,  but  it  came  in  con- 
veniently for  her  housekeeping  when  the 
"strange  affair"  came  off.  There  was 
no  strangeness  for  Lina  on  the  day  when 
Hans  brought  her  home.  After  her 
father's  death  she  wrote  to  him  and  he 
came  and  fetched  her  away.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  Lina  felt  satisfied 
and  at  peace.  Not  the  less  that  sweet 
Lady  Stella's  fears  were  over,  and  she 
had  only  brightest  sympathies  to  give. 
Lady  Gorges  had  no  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  now  that  Sir  George  was  dead,  she 
subsided  utterly,  and  agreed  with  every- 


thing and  everybody.  Mrs.  Lefevre 
lived  in  one  wing  of  the  house,  and  spoilt 
her  grandchildren.  Hans  rose  in  the 
world  :  his  joint  farming  company  flour- 
ished, and  his  writings  became  widely 
known,  and  one  day  his  name  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  Hillford  poll,  and  the 
Radical  member  was  returned  at  last. 
Then  Emelyn  felt  that  in  some  myste- 
rious way  an  answer  had  come  to  the 
problems  of  her  own  life.  She  had  failed, 
but  she  had  lived,  and  here  was  her  son 
who  had  done  some  good  works,  and 
who  seemed  in  some  measure  to  be  the 
answer  to  her  vague  prayers  for  better 
things.  She  had  scarcely  known  what 
she  wanted,  but  whatever  it  was,  her  life 
had  unconsciously  influenced  this  one 
man  towards  right-doing  ;  and  there  are 
few  women  who  would  not  feel  with  Em- 
elyn Lefevre,  that  in  their  children's 
well-doing  and  success  there  is  a  bless- 
ing and  a  happiness  even  beyond  the 
completeness  of  one  single  experience. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
MADAME   DU  BARRY,    AND    THE   LAST 
YEARS   OF   LOUIS  THE   FIFTEENTH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  MIRABEAU,"   &C. 

From  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
the  corruptions  of  the  higher  stratum  of 
society  had  been  slowly  filtrating  to  the 
lower.  We  have  seen  in  a  previous 
article  how  great  was  the  impetus  given 
by  the  Mississippi  Scheme  to  the  blend- 
ing and  confounding  of  ranks.*  Arriving 
at  the  middle  of  the  eigliteenth  century, 
we  see  the  richer  bourgeois  running  the 
race  of  vice  with  the'  fine  gentleman. 
The  grave  citizen,  dressed  in  his  sober 
black  or  grey,  punctual  in  the  exercise  of 
his  religious  duties,  faithful  husband,  se- 
vere father,  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
flippant  son,  flaunting  in  ribbons,  who 
has  his  loge  d  V opera  and  \\\^  fille  d opera 
and  \\'\s  petite  maison,  where  he  gives  his 
petits  soupers  in  imitation  of  more  aristo- 
cratic roues.  Among  all  classes  mar- 
riage is  becoming  a  byword  and  a  jest ; 
as  the  husbands  have  their  mistresses,  so 
the  wives  have  their  lovers.  Drunken- 
ness and  gormandizing  are  universal. 
Art  and  literature  are  all  sensual.  The 
classic  stage  is  neglected  for  the  ballet 
and  the  Italian  theatre,  in  the  arlequiiis^ 

*  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  sig- 
nificance and  importance  of  that  movement  in  its  effects 
upon  the  P>ench  society  of  the  eighteentli  century.  It 
was  the  first  germ  of  the  great  Revolution. 
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colombiiics,  scaramouches^  polichinelles^ 
pantalons  oi  which  the  spectators  behold 
a  burlesque  reflection  of  themselves  and 
their  lives. 

From  the  condition  of  mere  pension- 
aries and  servants  of  the  royal  household, 
which  they  held  under  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, men  of  letters  rose  under  his 
successor  to  be  the  equals  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, the  associates  of  kings.  From 
servitors  they  became  masters.  In  one 
age  they  w^ere  admitted  to  society  on 
sufferance,  in  the  next  they  swayed  it; 
to  be  a  poet  or  satirist  was  to  be  greater 
than  a  successful  general  or  a  great 
diplomatist ;  the  rumour  of  a  new  play 
by  Voltaire  excited  more  interest  than 
the  news  of  an  approaching  battle.  Thus 
the  destructive  literature  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  fostered  by  that  class 
whom  its  doctrines  would  destroy.  The 
noblesse  went  into  ecstasies  over  Voltaire's 
"  Brutus "  and  "  Mort  de  Cesar,"  and 
every  fine  lady  and  gentleman  was  for  a 
time  a  sympathizer  with  regicide  and 
republicanism. 

Diderot  and  D'Alembert  were  petted 
by  the  great,  whom  their  pens  were  ever 
stabbing  ;  and  even  wild  republican  Jean- 
Jacques,  whose  every  book  was  a  batter- 
ing-ram hurled  against  the  foundations  of 
society,  was  courted  and  caressed  by 
those  whose  very  existence  he  made  it 
his  mission  to  denounce. 

There  is  something  startling,  almost 
appalling,  in  the  moth-like  insensibility 
to  danger  manifested  by  those  fools  of 
fortune.  It  would  seem  as  though, 
weary  of  seething  in  their  own  corruption, 
they  eagerly  longed  for  a  new  order  of 
things,  even  though  it  should  bring  about 
their  own  annihilation.  The  old  regime 
was  so  rotten,  so  utterly  effete,  that  its 
component  parts  could  no  longer  cohere  ; 
and  so  they  crumbled  and  dropped  into 
the  resistless  flood  that  was  whelming 
the  old  world  of  thought,  and  were 
hurried  on  to  the  brink  of  the  gulf, 
dashed  into  its  surging,  boiling  depths, 
and  buried  in  the  fathomless  ocean  of 
eternity,  never  to  rise  again. 

The' poetry  of  the  age  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  still  retained  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  of  the  Regency. 
As  a  French  writer  remarks,  "  it  was  not 
Christian,  but  heathen  ;  poets  spoke  the 
heathen  language  of  Tibullus,  Catullus, 
Propertius,  Ovid.  Voltaire,  Dorat,  St.- 
Lambert,  Marmontel,  Gentil-Bernard, 
were  mere  echoes  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  ;  all  alike  breathed  sensualism." 
But  the  literature   of  the  Regency  was 


inert ;  its  writers  cared  nothing  for 
proselytizing  ;  they  wrote  for  the  coteries, 
for  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  Epicu- 
rean philosophers  :  that  is  to  say,  for 
their  patrons  or  their  equals  ;  the  boiw- 
geois,  the  artisan,  belonged  to  another 
world,  with  which  they  had  no  sympathy. 
But  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  began  to  arise  a  more 
universal  literature,  a  literature  that 
appealed  to  all :  a  literature  of  propagan- 
dism  whose  utterances  went  not  forth 
from  gilded  salons^  but  from  garret  and 
cottage ;  from  men  whose  sympathies 
were  with  the  masses  from  which  they 
had  sprung  ;  whose  object  was  to  eman- 
cipate the  human  mind  from  the  tyranny 
of  tradition.  Such  men  were  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  and  above  all  Rousseau. 
"  To  dissipate  prejudice,  to  annihilate 
error,  to  enlighten  the  human  race,  and 
to  render  truth  triumphant :  "  this  was 
the  motto  of  the  Encyclopedists. 

The  eighteenth  century  opened  with 
doubt  and  closed  with  atheism.  Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz,  Freret,  Fourmont,  Mon- 
tesquieu, were  succeeded  by  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Voltaire,  Rousseau.  The 
cleansing  waters  of  the  Reformation, 
unhappily  for  her,  were  dammed  back, 
and  flowed  into  France  only  in  little 
streamlets,  that  produced  a  scarcely 
perceptible  effect  upon  the  land,  and  so 
it  was  still  cumbered  by  the  rottenness 
of  an  effete  religious  system.*  For  cen- 
turies the  dissolute  and  anomalous  lives 
of  the  clergy  had  been  patent  to  all  men. 
Chaucer,  Rabelais,  and  scores  of  minor 
writers  had  mercilessly  satirized  them. 
But  the  human  mind,  fettered  by  antique 
custom  and  superstitions,  still  looked 
upon  the  man  and  the  creed  as  indivisi- 
ble, as  they  probably  were  in  the  blind 
mechanical  faith  of  the  age.  Except  in 
times  of  wild  commotion,  like  the  Fronde, 
when  every  bond,  social  and  religious, 
was  broken,  the  clergy  had  made  at  least 
a  pretence  to  sanctimony,  to  a  belief  In 
the  dogmas  they  preached,  although  even 
under  the  stern  rule  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth 

Their  best  conscience 
Was,  not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown. 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  eigh- 
teenth century  to  show  to  the  world  the 
monstrous  prodigy  of  a  clergy  living  in 
open  profligacy,  frequenters  of  brothels, 

*  I  do  not  intend  by  this  sentence  to  cast  an  insult 
upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  not  with  the 
polemical,  but  with  the  social  effects  of  that  movement 
has  this  article  to  do. 
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companions  of  courtesans,  rivals  of  the 
most  abandoned  roiids j  of  a  blaspheming 
clergy  who  ridiculed  their  religion  and 
their    God,    until   an   abbi,  before   a  full 
assemblage  of  the  Sorbonne,  sustained  a 
thesis  that  the  revelation  of  Moses  was  a 
lie  and  Christ  almost  a  hypothesis  !     In 
opposition   to    those   were    the    bigoted 
supporters  of  the  bull  "  Unigenitus,"  who 
thrust  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church  and 
consigned   to   eternal   perdition  all  who 
did   not   conform   within    the    narrowest 
limits  of  dogmatic  belief  ;  men  who  would 
fain  have  repressed  all  liberty  of  thought 
with  fire,  and  sword,  and  torture.     Such 
was  the  church  of  the  age  :  half  atheism, 
half   bigotry,  and  no   Christianity.     The 
people    were    distracted    between   belief 
and  unbelief,  between  agonizing  doubts 
concerning  the  souls  of  those  to  whom 
the  bull  had  denied  salvation  and  a  hatred 
of   all   religion.     In   the    midst  of  these 
dissensions    the    first     number    of     the 
"  Encyclopedic  "  appeared.     Men  hailed 
it  as  a  new  revelation,  its  writers  as  the 
liberators  of   human  thought,  liberators 
who   had    stepped    forth    to    strike   the 
chains  of  bigotry  and  superstition  from 
off  their  souls  and  exorcise  the  demons 
of  supernatural  terror.     Who  can  wonder 
that  these  formula-sickened  wretches,  in 
whose    eyes     Christianity    was    a    mere 
cloak  to  hide  priestly  vices,  a  mass  of 
dry   bones,  of   lying  relics,    should    leap 
into  the  arms  of    Scepticism,  in  whose 
bosom,  blank  and  dreary  as  it  might  be, 
there  was  at  least  no  hell  fire  ?     To  the 
powerful  pens  of  D'Alembert  and  Diderot 
was  added  the  leviathan  one  of  Voltaire. 
The   Jesuits,   of  whom   these  men   were 
pupils^  at  once   waged  war  against  this 
new  birth  of  thought  ;  the   "  Encyclope- 
dic "   was    suppressed ;    the    people    re- 
garded  its    writers    as    martyrs    to   their 
cause,    and     disciples     daily    increased. 
The  "  Encyclopedic,"  spite  of  royal  and 
priestly    prohibition,    continued     to     be 
written,  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  surrep- 
titiously published.     Caution  and  fear  of 
consequences  had  at  first  restrained  its 
freedom    of    expression    within    certain  j 
bounds  ;  prohibition  rendered  such  cau- 
tion useless,  and  so  its  pages  henceforth 
breathed  materialism  pur  et  simple.     The 
most  powerful  of  this  school  of  sceptics 
in  social  position  were  Helvdtius  and  the 
Baron     d'Holbach,    in    whose    splendid 
salons .,-A.\\A  about  whose  luxurious  tables, 
loaded   with    all    that    could    charm    the 
senses,  gathered  all  the  philosophers  and 
wits   of   Paris.      Among   this   coterie  of 
materialists,   the   object  of  whose   lives 


was  the  subversion  of  Christianity,  Vol- 
taire, that  scapegoat  of  vulgar  prejudice, 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  reverent.  Priest- 
hoods of  all  creeds  and  nations  were  his 
abhorrence,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  although  he  was  a  bitter  opponent  to 
revealed  religion  no  man  believed  more 
profoundly  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 
There  was  one,  who  occasionally  mingled 
with  this  society,  a  shy,  sensitive,  solitary, 
half-crazed  being,  and  yet  the  greatest 
genius  of  them  all  ;  this  man  was  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau,  the  prophet  and  law- 
giver of  the  Revolution.  Voltaire,  who 
wrote  so  glibly  upon  equality  and  liberty, 
and  who  was  ever  denouncing  the>  false, 
the  artificial  and  traditional,  was  himself 
an  aristocrat  in  ideas,  and  the  most  arti- 
ficial and  traditional  of  writers  and  think- 
ers ;  he  was  an  imitator  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  a  large  portion  of  his  phraseology 
is  a  jargon  of  classical  allusions  ;  he  could 
not  write  a  little  poem,  or  even  a  letter, 
without  filling  it  with  the  personages  and 
stories  of  the  heathen  mythology.  It  was 
certainly  the  jargon  of  the  age  ;  but  the 
man  who  writes  in  the  same  style  as  his 
contemporaries  cannot  be  called  original. 
His  irony  and  satire  are  keen,  brilliant, 
polished,  but  cold  as  steel ;  it  is  the  satire 
of  a  scholar  and  a  sceptic  ;  it  was  in- 
spired at  petits  soupers,  composed  in 
gilded  drawing-rooms  ;  like  the  heroes 
of  his  plays,  it  smacks  of  powdered  hair 
and  red-heeled  shoes  ;  it  was  written  for 
the  delight  of  fine  gentlemen  and  philoso- 
phers, and  one  must  be  something  of  a 
fine  gentleman  or  a  philosopher  to  relish 
it.  It  might  dispose  men  to  sneer  and 
speculate,  and  enunciate  infidel  theories 
over  their  wine,  but  scarcely  to  rush  forth 
with  fire  and  sword  as  propagandists  of 
a  new  gospel ;  it  lacks  the  subtle  flame 
that  fires  the  souls  of  half-educated  en- 
thusiasts —  the  men  who  are  the  creators 
of  revolutions.  Voltaire  is  never  in- 
tensely in  earnest.  In  all  these  elements 
Rousseau  is  his  opposite.  He  follows  no 
model  of  defunct  antiquity,  speaks  in  no 
jargon  of  extinct  creeds  ;  he  disdainfully 
casts  aside  all  tradition,  all  laws,  social, 
political,  and  dogmatic  ;  all  to  him  are 
alike  false,  artificial,  oppressive,  and  in- 
famous ;  he  strips  man  of  every  attribute 
of  civilization,  of  all  that  he  has  learned 
since  the  day  of  Adam,  nay,  of  every  rag 
of  artificial  clothing,  and  makes  him  stand 
forth  once  more  the  naked  savage. 
"•  Here,"  he  cries,  "is  the  primitive  mod- 
el. If  you  would  be  happy,  if  you  would 
be  virtuous,  cast  off  this  huge  mass  of 
vice  and  misery  you  name  civilization,  the 
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burden    of    which    grows    heavier    with 
every  century  ;  acknowledge  no  laws  but 
those  of  Nature  ;  let  the  forest,  canopied 
by  the  blue  profound,  be  your  temple,  the 
hills  your  altars  ;  let  no  priest  stand  be- 
tween you  and  the  great  Spirit  ;  seek  no 
protection   beyond  your  good  right  arm  ; 
seek  no  man's  help  to  clothe  or  feed  you, 
be  wholly  self-reliant  ;  love  as  your  heart 
dictates,    untrammelled   by  irksome    fet- 
ters."     Think    of     these    doctrines     as 
clothed  in  the  fervid  language  of  intense 
conviction,  saturated  with  the  passionate, 
the.  mad  enthusiasm,  that   filled   the  soul 
of  this   extraordinary  man,  falling  upon 
the  jaded  ears  of  a  corrupt,  effete,  mori- 
bund society,  that  almost  longed  for  its 
own  dissolution.      They  fired   the    souls 
of    visionary    dreamers     with     Utopian 
hopes  ;     to    the     impoverished    man    of 
gentle  birth,  reduced  by  his   own  or  his 
forefathers'  extravagance    to    be  a  mere 
tiller   of   the  soil,*    whose    galled    pride  j 
hated  his  own  order,  they  promised  re-' 
generation  ;  to  the  poor  ambitious  scholar,  ! 
to  the  struggling  man  of  liberal  profes- ; 
sion,  stung  by  the  sense   of  mean  birth  ' 
chafing  against  the  restrictions  of  caste,  | 
they  opened  a  prospect  of  power,  a  hope  ' 
of  revenge  against  the  order  that  despised  i 
him.     Thr   heart  of  every  man  who  was  | 
low  and  desired  to  be  high  leaped  towards  | 
the  preacher  whose  text  was  "All  men 
ARE    EQUAL  !  "     Most    enticing   and  de- 
lusive of  cries  I     Dim  echoes  of  this  new 
gospel    penetrated    even    into    the    foul 
alleys  of   the   great  cities    and   into    the 
squalid  cabins  of  the   peasantry,   where 
hunger,  pestilence,  and  death  held  their 
court.     Infected  by  the  spirit  of  such  a 
creed,   they  longed   to   free   their  limbs 
from  the  fetters  that  had  eaten  into  and 
rusted    in    their    flesh    for    ages  ;    they 
gasped  for  one  breath  of  liberty.     Year 
by  year  this  feeling  intensified    until  it 
became    delirium,  until    it    chanted    the 
Marseillaise,  danced  the  carmagnole^  and 
erected   the   guillotine.      Yes,   Rousseau 
was   indeed    the    "  Evangelist  "    of   the 
Revolution. 

With  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch 
of  tlie  state  of  society  during  the  latter  | 
iialf    of    the    eighteenth    century,    I    will ' 
proceed   to  give   some   account    of    the 


*  The  enormous  cost  entailed  by  Court  life  and  the 
bursting  of  the  Mississippi  bubble  liad  reduced  hun- 
dreds to  this  condition;  and,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  common  to  see  the  sons, 
and  even  the  daughters,  of  men  of  ancient  lineage, 
working  in  the  field'i  of  some  small  farm,  the  last  rcm- 
n^iut  left  to  them  of  their  ancient  patrimony.  Among 
these  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution  found  some  of  its 
most  ardent  advocates. 


career  of  a  woman  who  may  be  regarded 
as  a  type  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 

The  village  of  Vaucouleurs  is  remarka- 
ble as  being  the  birthplace  of  two  of  the 
most  famous,  or  should  I  say  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
famous  ? — women  of  French  history  — 
Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Countess  du  Barry. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Vaucouleurs 
is  not  entitled  to  this  latter  honour,  or 
dis\\oviOW\\  but  that  it  has  been  so  accred- 
ited from  the  love  of  antithesis  so  com- 
mon among  the  French,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  strikingly  contrasting  two 
strikingly  opposite  characters.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Marie-Jeanne  Aimard  de  Vau- 
bernier  was  born  in  the  year  1746. 
Writers  differ  as  to  the  condition  of  her 
parents,  but  it  is  probable  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  mantua-maker  named 
Becu  and  of  one  Vaubernier,  a  man  of 
good  but  poor  familv. 

She  was  only  eight  years  of  age  when 
her  father  died;  his'incomehad  never  been 
more  than  a  bare  subsistence,  and  the 
child  and  her  mother  were  left  totally  un- 
provided for.  There  were  only  two  per- 
sons in  the  wide  world  to  whom  they 
could  turn  for  assistance  :  a  poor  monk 
named  I'Ange,  M.  de  Vaubernier's  broth- 
er, and  M.  Billaud  de  Monceau,  Jeanne's 
godfather,  a  financier,  a  rich  and  benevo- 
lent man.  Both  resided  in  Paris,  so  to 
Paris  widow  and  orphan  went. 

Pere  I'Ange  was  too  poor  to  afford 
them  any  substantial  assistance,  but  he 
waited  upon  M.  de  Monceau  and  repre- 
sented their  condition.  These  good  of- 
fices resulted  in  the  child  being  sent  to  a 
convent  to  be  educated  and  in  a  situa- 
tion being  procured  for  the  mother.  At 
sixteen  Jeanne  was  apprenticed  to  a 
modiste  named  Labille.  Numerous  stories 
of  intrigues  and  love  adventures  are  re- 
lated of  this  epoch  of  her  life  in  the  apoc- 
ryphal memoirs  which  have  at  different 
periods  passed  for  genuine  biographies  ; 
but  as  their  authenticity  is  extremely 
doubtful  I  shall  not  repeat  any  of  them. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
girl's  early  life  was  far  from  immaculate  ; 
as  indeed  what  life  was,  in  that  age  of 
universal  moral  corruption  } 

We  next  find  her  a  companion  to  a 
rich  widow  named  La  Garde,  whose  two 
sons  fall  in  love  with  her  ;  she  encour- 
ages the  addresses  of  both  without  fa- 
vouring either  ;  by-and-by  the  mother  dis- 
covers'what  is  going  on  and  Jeanne  is 
expelled  the  house.  Her  next  step  is 
into  t!ie  brilliant  but  depraved  society  of 
the  demi-monde.     She  is  now  a  frequenter 
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of  the  salons  of  the  sisters  Verri^res  and 
of  Guimard  the  dancer,  gambling  houses 
and  something  worse,  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  great  lords  and  financiers.  At 
Guimard's  the  Prince  de  Soubise  did  the 
honours.  Those  vast  drawing-rooms, 
the  most  gorgeous  and  brilliant  of  the 
capital,  displayed  a  luxury  more  than 
Oriental.  Guimard  was  the  Ninon  I'En- 
clos  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  her  as- 
semblies embraced  all  the  wit  and  fash- 
ion of  the  age.  Around  the  apartments 
were  constructed  boxes  closely  curtained, 
resembling  those  of  a  theatre  ;  they  were 
for  the  accommodation  of  certain  great 
ladies,  who,  while  still  preserving  some 
respect  for  appearances,  could  thus  en- 
joy the  contemplation  of  the  dazzling 
scene  without  being  visible  to  the  gen- 
eral eye. 

Among  the  frequenters  of  these  salons 
was  the  Count  Jean  du  Barry,  a  man  of 
high  family  but  a  gambler  and  a  roue. 
Struck  by  the  beauty  of  Mdlle.  Lange  — 
Jeanne  Vaubernier  had  now  assumed  her 
uncle's  name  —  he  offered  her  his  "  pro- 
tection." It  was  accepted.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  anew  epoch  in  the 
life  of  our  adventuress.  By-and-by  a 
grand  idea  enters  the  scheming  brain  of 
Count  Jean  ;  the  post  of  favourite  sul- 
tana has  been  vacant  since  the  death  of 
La  Pompadour ;  what  if  Mdlle.  Lange 
could  be  raised  to  that  dignity  ?  With 
Count  Jean  to  think  is  to  act  ;  the  idea 
conceived,  he  immediately  seeks  about 
for  the  means  of  putting  it  into  force. 
Not  much  difficulty  in  that.  "  The  well- 
beloved  "  is  always  accessible  to  a  pretty 
woman,  and  has  besides  plenty  of  panders 
and  pimps  about  to  lead  the  way  to  such 
an  introduction.  The  young  lady  obtains 
an  invitation  to  a  royal  petit  sonper,  the 
King  is  enchanted  with  her  beauty  and 
graceful  easy  manners,  and  Count  Jean's 
ambitious  project  becomes  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess. 

But  previous  to  her  mounting  to  the 
coveted  dignity  it  was  necessary  that 
mademoiselle  should  go  through  a  cer- 
tain ceremony.  As  yet  she  was  nameless 
and  husbandless.  A  royal  mistress  un- 
titled and  unmarried  had  never  been 
heard  of ;  such  a  dereliction  from  pre- 
cedent would  shock  Court  morality. 
Count  Jean  would,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, have  been  most  willing  to  have  un- 
dertaken the  role  of  husband,  but  unfor- 
tunately he  had  a  wife  living.  He  did, 
however,  the  next  best  thing  to  marrying 
her  himself,  he  married  her  to  his  broth- 
er, Count  Guillaume  du  Barry,  a  poor  of- 


ficer of  marines,  who  willingly  availed 
himself  of  so  profitable  an  oiler. 

In  the  library  at  Versailles  is  still  pre- 
served the  curious  contract  of  this  mar- 
riage. It  is  dated  the  23rd  of  July,  1768. 
It  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  left  Madame  la  Comtesse  a 
perfectly  free  agent,  uncontrolled  by 
marital  authority.  On  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  same  year  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  Paris.  Count  Guil- 
laume returned  to  Toulouse,  richer  by  a 
pension  of  5000  livres  a  year,  the  Court 
proprieties  were  satisfied,  and  the  Count- 
ess was  permanently  established  as  tme 
reine  de  la  gauche. 

But  not  without  a  shower  of  scurrilous 
poems  and  pasquinades,  and  a  deter- 
mined opposition.  The  poems  and  pas- 
quinades were  by  divers  hands,  Voltaire's 
among  others  ;  the  opposition  came  from 
the  De  Choiseul  party.  The  secret  of  the 
hatred  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  to  Madame 
du  Barry  was,  that  from  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  he 
had  been  plotting  —  O  tenipora !  O 
mores  ! — to  thrust  his  sister,  the  Count- 
ess de  Grammont,  a  lady  by  no  meafis  in 
her  first  youth,  into  the  vacant  place. 
The  malice  of  both  brother  and  sister 
knew  no  bounds  upon  beholding  the 
prize  snatched  from  them  by  a  mere  low- 
born adventuress 

The  Countess,  however,  had  yet  an- 
other ceremony  to  go  through  before  she 
could  be  acknowledged  as  the  King's 
mistress — she  must  be  formally  pre- 
sented at  Court.  So  powerful  was  the 
De  Choiseul  party,  that  some  difficulty 
was  at  first  experienced  in  finding  a 
chaperon.  This  difficulty,  however,  was 
ultimately  solved  in  the  person  of  the 
Countess  de  Beam,  who  undertook  the 
doubtful  task. 

At  Versailles  there  is  a  picture  by 
Vanloo  of  a  beautiful  shepherdess  with 
oval  countenance,  fine  head,  black  eyes, 
and  a  mouth  like  a  rose  bud.  It  is  the 
portrait  of  the  Countess  du  Barry  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  the  period  at  which 
she  was  presented  at  Court.  There  is, 
besides,  a  picture  by  Greuze,  "  La  jeune 
fille  k  la  cruche  cassee,"  for  which  she 
also  sat.  Most  of  that  painter's  heads  are 
copies  of  this  model. 

The  scene  of  the  presentation  is  thus 
picturesquely  described  by  Capefigue  in 
his  life  of  Madame  du  Barry  : 

All  were  on  the  qui-vivc  in  the  royal  chdteau 
on  the  evening  of  the  22ad  of  April,  1770,  for 
all    knew  that  the    Countess  du  Barry  was 
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about  to  be  presented  ;  the  staunch  partisans 
of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  affirmed  that  such  a 
thing  dared  not  be  done,  and,  even  supposing 
such  an  enormity  were  to  be  committed,  how 
would  she  pass  through  the  ordeal  ?  She 
would  be  awkward  and  constrained.  This 
conversation  became  the  more  lively  and  ani- 
mated as  the  King  was  perceived  to  be  uneasy 
and  absent-minded  while  conversing  with  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu  and  the  Prince  de  Soubise. 
As  time  passed  on  every  one  at  Versailles 
began  to  think  that  the  presentation  would  be 
delayed  or  indefinitely  put  off.  But  they  were 
mistaken  in  the  cause  of  the  King's  uneasiness. 
If  he  were  impatient  it  was  because  he  feared 
lest  anything  should  have  happened  to  the 
Countess.  "  Something  has  annoyed  the  hot- 
headed little  puss,"  he  said;  "or  perhaps  she 
is  sick.  In  any  case  I  do  not  wish  the  pre- 
sentation to  be  delayed  beyond  to-morrow." 
"  Your  Majesty's  commands  will  be  law  to 
her,"  replied  Richelieu. 

In  the  midst  of  a  whirl  of  conjectures  the 
door  opened  and  "  Mesdames  les  Comtesses  de 
Beam  et  du  Barry "  were  announced.  The 
impression  she  created  was  immense  ;  even 
the  Countess's  enemies  confessed  that  never 
was  more  dazzling  beauty  combined  with  more 
grace  and  dignity.  The  success  was  complete. 
The  King,  enthusiastic,  happy,  raised  the 
Countess,  who,  according  to  custom,  knelt  be- 
fore him,  uttering  tender  and  gallant  words  in 
such  a  tone  as  to  be  heard  by  all.  Mesdames 
the  King's  daughters,  who  were  said  to  be  so 
hostile  to  the  presentation  of  the  du  Barry,  | 
welcomed  her  with  much  cordiality.  As  she  ; 
made  a  very  low  reverence  Mesdames  raised  : 
her  with  much  kindness  and  warmly  embraced  j 
her.  This  flattering  reception  was  acknowl-  | 
edged  by  the  Countess  with  a  respectful ' 
dignity  which  astonished  the  old  habitues  of  j 
the  Court.  Every  one  of  De  Choiseul's  old  ' 
courtiers  said,  "  that  far  from  taking  her  for  | 
the  King's  mistress  she  rather  resembled  a  little  | 
boarding  school  girl  who  had  come  to  make 
her  first  communion."  This  complete  success 
suddenly  changed  the  situation  ;  bhe  King  was 
enabled  to  publicly  avow  \i\'s>  penchant,  and  the 
favour  of  a  new  sovereign  lady  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  courtiers. 

From  that  time  her  position  was  duly 
recognized,  and  the  milliner's  apprentice 
was  surrounded  by  great  ladies,  all  eager 
to  undertake  the  most  menial  offices 
about  her  person.  The  generosity  of  the 
King  was  as  boundless  as  his  infatuation, 
which  perhaps  exceeded  all  that  he  had 
felt  for  any  one  of  his  former  mistresses. 
He  bestowed  upon  her  two  annuities,  one 
of  100  000  livres,  another  of  10,000  livres  ; 
the  splendid  estate  of  Louveciennes  (or 
Lucicnnes),  another  at  Nantes  worth 
40,000  livres  a  year,  and  many  large  sums 
of  money  besides. 

The  war  between  the  De  Choiseul  and 
the  Du  liarry  parties  brought  about  some 


vital  political  changes.  De  Choiseul, 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  those  ideas 
of  constitutional  government  which  Mon- 
tesquieu had  borrowed  from  England,  and 
made  familiar  in  France  by  his  "  Esprit 
des  Lois,"  was  a  staunch  Parlementaire. 
Madame  du  Barry  allied  herself  with  the 
party  of  Absolutism,  and  worked  unceas- 
ingly for  the  destruction  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. Having  won  over  to  her  side  one 
of  the  enemy's  officers,  M.  de  Maupeou, 
a  man  who  owed  his  position  entirely  to 
De  Choiseul,  she  next  set  abxDut  corrupt- 
ing the  fidelity  of  a  yet  more  important 
I  ally,  M.  de  Voltaire. 

No  one  had  been  more  virulent  against 
her,    no  one  had  heaped    more  degrada- 
tion —  in  print —  upon  her  head  than  he  : 
,  witness   "  Le  Roi  Pe'taud  ;  "  nevertheless 
i  she  wrote  him  a  conciliating  and  gracious 
letter,  to  which  he  made  a  gracious  and 
flattering  reply.     The  reconciliation   was 
complete.     Henceforth    M.    de   Voltaire 
was  Madame  du    Barry's    very    humble 
servant,  and  undertook  in  his  "  Histoire 
des  Parlements  "  to  write  down  constitu-. 
tional  government.     The  fact  is  that  Vol- 
taire was  weary  of  Ferney  and  exile,  ad- 
ded to  which    he   had  a  pique    of    long 
standing     against     the     Parlementaires, 
whom  he  had  already  fought  in  defence 
of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  and  the  still 
more  celebrated    Calas.     Nor  in    writing 
in  favour  of  Absolutism  did  he  violate  his 
natural  predilections  ;  for,  although   he, 
more  than  any   other  writer   save  Rous- 
seau, was  the  author  of  the   Revolution, 
no   man    of  the  age  was  more  intensely 
aristocratic  in  ideas,  no  man  more  heart- 
ily despised  the  canaille.     In  one  of   his 
letters  to  a  fellow-philosopher,  he  says  : 
'"  I    do  not    think    we  understand    each 
other   upon  this  article    of    the    people, 
whom  you  believe  to  be  so  worthy  of  in- 
struction.    By  the  people  I  mean  the  pop- 
ulace, which  has  but  its  hands  to  live  by. 
I  doubt  whether  this  order  will  ever  have 
the  time  or  the  capacity  to  instruct  itself. 
When  the  populace  begin  to  reason  all  is 
lost."     In  deserting  the  cause  of  the  Due 
de  Choiseul,  who  had  ever  been  his  firm- 
est friend,    and   to    whom    every    other 
writer   stood  staunch  and  true,  Voltaire 
showed  his  usual  ingratitude.    The  Duke's 
revenge  for  this  desertion  was  a  scathing 
one,  at  least  to  so  sensitive  and  irritable 
a  temperament  as  was  that  of  our  philos- 
opher ;    he   had  the  renegade's  likeness 
painted  upon  the  vane  at  the  top  of  his 
chateau. 

Fostered  by  the  favour  of    Madame  de 
Pompadour  and   her  favourite  minister, 
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De  Choiseul,  who  had  so  long  governed 
Trance  between  them,  the  Parlementaires 
each  year  grew  more  powerful,  turbulent 
and  haughty.  I  hey  were  desirous  of  not 
only  occupying  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
but  wished  to  constitute  themselves  into 
the  sovereign  tribunal  of  justice.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  in  the  exercise  of 
this  latter  function  they  showed  to  any- 
thing but  advantage,  their  acts  being 
usually  marked  by  bigotry  and  cruelty,  as 
in  the  instances  already  noticed  of  De  la 
Barre  and  Galas,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  case  of  Lally-Tollendal. 

It  was  but  natural  that  Madame  du 
Barry  should  oppose  the  party  of  her  bit- 
ter enemy  De  Choiseul,  and  that  feeling, 
more  than  intelligent  conviction,  was 
doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  her  political 
predilection.  Her  ministers  were  M.  de 
Maupeou  and  the  Ahh6  Terray,  both 
pledged  to  the  re-establishment  of  pre- 
rogative and  to  the  destruction  of  Con- 
stitutionalism. This  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  a  coup  d'etat,  and  to  win  the 
King's  consent  to  this  bold  course  the 
favourite  unceasingly  applied  herself. 
One  day  she  hung  up  in  her  boudoir  one 
of  Vand3^ke's  portraits  of  Charles  the 
First,  which  painting  she  had  just  pur- 
chased for  a  large  sum.  "  Sire,  they  will 
treat  you  in  the  same  manner,"  she  cried, 
pointing  to  the  picture,  "if  you  leave 
these  gownmen  to  do  as  they  please." 

After  some  warm  fencing  upon  either 
side,  the  final  blow  was  struck.  Upon 
the  night  of  the  19th  of  January,  1771, 
every  member  of  the  Parliament  was 
aroused  by  a  sergeant  and  two  of  the 
black  musketeers,  armed  with  the  author- 
ity of  a  lettre  de  cachet.  Of  each  was  de- 
manded whether  he  would  or  would  not 
submit  himself  to  the  royal  authority. 
The  answer  was  a  unanimous  "  No  !  " 
Upon  which  sentence  of  exile  was  pro- 
nounced against  all.  Each  was  forbidden 
to  exercise  his  functions  or  even  call 
himself  a  member  of  Parliament.  With 
the  Parlementaires  were  exiled  the  Due 
d'Orleans  and  his  son,  the  Prince  de  Con- 
de,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  all  the  peers 
who  had  attached  themselves  to  the  party. 

The  pens  of  Voltaire  and  some  of  the 
Encyclopedists,  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  prohibition  and  burning  of  their  writ- 
ings, were  employed  to  point  out  to  the 
people  the  faults  and  acts  of,  injustice 
committed  by  the  old  Parliament,  and  the 
necessity  of  reforming  it ;  and  a  new  one, 
composed  of  men  more  amenable  than  the 
last,  was  summoned,  with  which   M.  de 


[  Maupeou  proceeded  vigorously  to  re-es- 
tablish the  royal  prerogative. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  was  exiled  to 
Chanteloupe  —  the  same  sentence  had 
long  since  been  passed  upon  Madame  de 
Grammont,  on  account  of  her  overbear- 
ing insolence  to  the  favourite  — where  he 
held  quite  a  Court,  which  was  the  favour- 
ite resort  of  Encyclopedists,  wits,  poets 
and  all  the  literary  men  of  the  age, 
whence  continued  to  flow  a  continuous 
stream  of  gross  poems,  after  the  style  of 
the  celebrated  '*  La  Bourbonnaise,"  * 
pamphlets  and  satires  against  King,  min- 
isters, and  mistress.  So  exasperated  was 
Louis  by  some  of  these  foul  effusions, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  intercession 
of  Madame  du  Barry  he  would  have  sent 
the  Duke  to  the  Bastille.  Not  only  did 
she  save  her  enemy  from  a  prison,  but 
raised  his  pension  to  50,000  livres,  there- 
by largely  returning  good  for  evil. 

The  Countess  had  a  charming  petit 
vtaiso'i  at  Luciennes,  near  Marly,  a  para- 
dise of  beauty  and  luxury.  Louis,  ever  a 
prey  to  emiiii  among  the  grand  apart- 
ments and  tedious  ceremonies  of  Ver- 
sailles, frequently  rode  over  there  in  the 
mornings,  almost  unattended.  In  the 
summer  he  would  sit  under  a*  tree  for 
iiours  together,  gazing  down  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Seine,  the  woods  of  Marly, 
and  all  the  beauties  of  the  lovely  land- 
scape that  lay  before  him.  And  the 
Countess  would  bring  him  a  glass  of  wine 
and  a  little  fruit  that  she  had  plucked 
with  her  own  hand,  and  sit  down  at  his 
feet.  Or  they  would  stroll  in  the  grounds, 
accompanied  by  a  little  white  spaniel  and 
a  negro  boy  named  Zamore,  dressed  in 
fantastic  costume  covered  with  gold,  who 
carried  a  red  umbrella  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun.  This  boy  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  both.  One  day  the  King,  in 
a  frolic,  named  him  Governor  of  Lu- 
ciennes, caused  a  document  to  be  drawn 
up  to  that  effect,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
an  annuity  of  five  hundred  livres.  Little 
did  the  Countess  dream  of  the  terrible 
part  that  this  humble  servile  creature 
would  one  day  play  in  her  destiny  ! 

In  1772  she  was  formally  separated 
from  her  husband  by  a  decree  of  the 
Chatelet  du  Paris.  As  the  King's  infat- 
uation showed  no  sign  of  diminishing,  it 
was  mooted  by  certain  persons,  who  still 
preserved  some  respect  for  morality,  that 
since  Louis  could  not  be  induced  to  sep- 


*  A  lewd  doggerel,  containing  the  supposed  history  of 
Madame  du  Barry,  which  was  sung  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  even  under  her  windows. 
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arate  from  his  mistress  there  should  be  a 
morganatic  marriage.     The  chief  promot- 
ers of   this  scheme  were    the    Due  de  la 
Vauguyon,  the  Cardinal   de   Bernis,  who 
undertook  a  journey  to    Rome,  in  order 
to  solicit  the  Pope  to  dissolve  the  Count- 
ess's marriage  with  the  Count  du  Barry, 
and    Marie-Thdr^se,    the    King's    pious 
daughter,  who  said  that  she  had  become 
a  Carmelite  that  she  might  the  more  ef- 1 
fectually  intercede  with    heaven  for   her  , 
father's  salvation.     It   has  been  asserted  ! 
that  the  proposition  was  a  mere  political  | 
ruse  which  the  proposers  never  had  any 
intention  of  carrying  into  effect.     There 
was  one    out   of    the  three    just  named, 
however,  who  was  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  that  was  Louis's  daughter.     "  Before  | 
all  things,"  she  said,  "the  King's   salva- 
tion must  be  thought   of,  and  to  put   an  ; 
end  to  the  scandal,  if  he  cannot  separate 
from  his  mistress  he  ought  to  make  her 
his  wife."     Death  preserved  the  French 
monarchy  from  this  last  degradation. 

While  these  schemes  were  afoot  the 
health  of  the  King  was  sinking  fast. 
That  ciiniii  and  tristesse  which  during  so 
many  years  had  been  the  curse  of  his  ex- 
istence, which  had  plunged  him  into  li- 
centious debauchery,  grew  heavier  and 
heavier  as  one  by  one  he  saw  the  contem- 
poraries of  his  youth,  the  friends  of  his 
manhood,  fall  into  that  "blind  cave  of 
eternal  night,"  to  which  day  by  day  re- 
sistless doom  carried  him  nearer.  The 
Marquis  de  Chauvelin  died  before  his 
eyes  at  the  supper-table  ;  a  few  days  af- 
terwards he  was  told  of  the  demise  of  the 
Marechal  d'Armentieres,  who  was  born 
in  the  same  year  as  himself  and  who  had 
been  his  playmate  in  childhood.  These 
were  severe  shocks.  The  physicians  pre- 
scribed constant  change  of  scene  ;  and 
so  he  journeyed  from  Rambouillet  to 
Compiegne,  and  from  Compi^gne  to 
Choisy,  and  so  backwards  and  forwards, 
restless,  dejected,  dull-eyed,  leaden- 
cheeked,  smileless,  his  head  sunk  upon 
his  breast  —  a  terrible  picture  of  the 
jaded,  worn-out  voluptuary,  who  had 
drained  "the  wine  of  life"  until  the  lees 
filled  his  mouth  with  nausea.  An  attack 
of  smallpox,  that  disease  so  fatal  to  the 
Bourbons,  terminated  this  wretched  life, 
and  with  it  the  age  of  the  ancieii  regime, 
on  the  loth  of  May,  1774.* 


*  I  do  not  quote  the  usually  received  foul  story  of 
the  cause  of  the  attack,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  only  one  of 
the  numerous  hideous  canards  invented  by  the  Revolu- 
tion to  intensify  the  vices  of  the  last  Bourbons,  as  if  the 
truth  were  not  sufncieniiy  bad  without  any  admixture  of 
falsehood  1 


Probably  there  is  no  sovereign  in  mod- 
ern history  who  is  so  universally  execrat- 
ed and  so  sweepingly  condemned  as  Louis 
the  Fifteenth.  All  sweeping  judgments 
are  unjust  ones,  and  this  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  No  man  was  ever  so  thor- 
oughly evil  but  that  some  good  might  be 
said  of  him.  Fair  and  full  of  the  noblest 
promise  were  his  early  years.  Virtuous, 
devout,  a  fond  father,  a  faithful  husband, 
in  whose  eyes  no  woman  was  so  beauti- 
ful as  the  Queen  —  so  beloved  by  his 
people,  that  the  news  of  his  danger  tilled 
the  nation  with  prayers  and  tears, 
what  could  be  more  auspicious  than  the 
opening  of  his  reign  ?  And  alas  !  what 
more  gloomy  and  terrible  than  its  close  1 
Can  that  noble  and  beautiful  youth, 
as  we  see  him  in  Vanloo's  picture 
upon  the  walls  of  Versailles,  with  the 
noble  forehead,  soft,  frank,  blue  eyes  and 
smiling  gracious  mouth,  be  the  same  man 
as  that  dull-eyed,  leaden-cheeked  creature 
just  described  ?  Had  Louis  been  born 
in  a  better  age  there  might  not  have  been 
this  awful  gulf  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  Long  did  he  remain  un- 
tainted by  the  corruption  that  encom- 
passed him  upon  all  sides  ;  but  that 
vicious  society  could  not  countenance 
the  anomaly  of  a  virtuous  king,  whose 
virtues  were  a  constant  protest  against 
its  own  demoralization,  and  so  worked 
with  Satanic  cunning  until  it  made  him 
of  itself.  "True,  however,  to  the  teach- 
ings of  his  youth,  Louis  resisted  all  the 
attacks  of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  and 
preserved  to  the  last  a  respect  for  reli- 
gion ;  perhaps  it  was  no  more  than  devil- 
fear,  but  it  was  enough  for  remorse,  out 
of  which  sprang  the  gloom  and  e7in7n 
that  poisoned  his  life.  He  was  ever 
flying  from  his  conscience  ;  he  evaded  it 
for  a  time  in  the  revelry  of  the  petit 
soitper,  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress  ;  but 
when  he  awoke  in  the  morning  it  was 
couching  upon  his  pillow,  and  each  ex- 
cess added  a  new  terror  to  its  aspect. 
As  a  voluptuary,  a  debauchee,  he  is  a 
hideous  blot  upon  the  nation  that  gave 
him  birth.  His  reign  is  one  long  story  of 
famine  and  oppression.  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth had  left  to  him  an  empty  treasury, 
an  exhausted  country,  and  a  legacy  of 
war.  The  disasters  which  had  marked 
the  closing  years  of  that  reign  were 
continued  through  the  next ;  defeat  al- 
most invariably  attended  the  arms  of 
France,  and  year  after  year  more  money 
was  wrung  from  the  groaning  people  to 
support  the  hopeless  struggle  and  to  sup- 
ply the  criminal  expenditure  of  the  sov- 
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ereign  and  his  favourites.  Yet  Louis 
was  neither  tyrannical  nor  cruel  ;  but  sunk 
in  indolent  voluptuousness  he  heeded  not 
the  cries  of  his  people,  and  suffered  acts 
of  despotism  to  be  committed  of  which 
he  sincerely  disapproved.  The  nation 
was  governed,  not  by  him,  but  by  his 
mistresses  and  their  ministers.  "  They 
would  have  it  so,  they  thought  it  for  the 
best !  "  was  his  cry  at  every  fresh  break 
down  in  the  executive. 

But  he  was  not  all  sybarite,  nor  is  the 
record  of  his  reign  all  evil.  Few  are 
aware  how  much  he  did  to  beautify  and 
improve  Paris,  or  how  many  admirable 
institutions,  which  survive  as  glories  of 
the  nation  to  this  day,  owe  their  origin  to 
him.  With  his  own  hand  he  drew  the 
plan  of  the  Ecole  Militaire  for  the  gra- 
tuitous education  of  young  gentlemen 
destined  to  the' profession  of  arms.  He 
formed  three  camps  for  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  of  war.  With  his  own 
hand  he  traced  the  plan  of  seventeen  new 
routes,  having  Paris  for  their  centre,  to- 
gether with  several  canals,  notably  that 
of  Picardy,  in  the  construction  of  which 
he  employed  his  soldiers.  He  founded  a 
school  for  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, for  the  advancement  of  commerce 
and  diplomacy,  and  despatched  the  Abbd 
Surin  to  Constantinople  to  gather  such 
manuscripts  as  might  prove  useful  to  the 
institution.  He  converted  his  garden 
into  a  scientific  establishment  —  the  now 
famous  Jardin  des  Plantes  —  and  wrote 
himself  the  ordinances  which  instituted 
a  course  of  instruction  in  Botany  and 
Natural  History.  In  addition  to  these 
enduring  monuments  he  made  vast  im- 
provements in  the  capital,  constructing 
new  and  splendid  buildings,  opening  new 
streets,  and  commenced  planting  the 
boulevards.  In  all  these  works  Madame 
de  Pompadour  shares  with  him  the  hon- 
our, and  in  one  not  yet  mentioned,  the 
manufactory  at  Sevres,  the  glory  is  all 
her  own. 

The  evils  that  men  do  live  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

So  it  has  been  with  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 

At  the  first  commencement  of  the  King's 
brief  illness  Madame  du  Barry  was 
ordered  to  remove  to  Ruel,  and  it  was 
there  that  tidings  were  brought  her  of  his 
death.  Immediately  afterwards  came  an 
order  from  the  new  sovereign,  command- 
ing her  to  retire  to  the  convent  of  the 
Pont-aux-Dames,  "  for  reasons  known  to 
me  which  concern  the  tranquillity  of  my 
kingdom,  and  for    the  safety  of  certain 


state  secrets  which   have   been  confided 
!  to  you."     So  ran  the  letter.     After  a  time 
'  she  made  a  humble  appeal  to   Marie-An- 
Itoinette    to  be   allowed  to  return  to    Lu- 
'ciennes.     Her  request  was  granted.     Her 
Court  friends,  except   a  few  —  De   Bris- 
sac,  d'Aiguillon,  Richelieu,  and   Soubise 
—  deserted    her     upon    her     fall.      But 
Madame    la     Comtesse's    gay    frivolous 
nature  was  not  clouded   by  this  ingrati- 
tude ;  she  amused  herself   in  embellish- 
ing her  retreat,  bestowing  alms,  encour- 
aging the  fine  arts,  and  giving  balls,  fetes 
and  petits  soiipers. 

Hitherto  her  life  had  been  all  sunshine, 
but  darkness' was  at  hand.  The  air  was 
filled  with  the  mutterings  of  the  coming 
tempest,  and  the  rumblings  of  the  earth- 
quake were  heard  far  and  near  ;  but  her 
laugh  rang  as  clearly  as  ever  ;  no  shad- 
ow of  the  coming  doom  oppressed  her 
heart,  and  her  feet  still  danced  blithely 
over  the  trembling  earth.  This  butterfly 
thought  that,  sheltered  within  the  petals 
of  her  rosy  world,  the  storm  could  not 
touch  her  ;  that  it  would  pass  away,  and 
leave  her  to  disport  once  more  beneath 
the  cloudless  sky. 

But  by-and-by  a  Jacobin  club  is  estab- 
lished at  Louveciennes,  of  which  the 
negro  Zamore,  whom  we  last  saw  carry- 
ing a  scarlet  umbrella  over  his  mistress's 
head,  is  the  president.  He  is  no  longer 
her  humble  slave,  but  boasts  himself  to 
be  the  friend  of  Franklin  and  Marat,  and 
spouts  bombastic  speeches  about  liberty 
and  equality. 

We  now  come  to  the  brightest  spot  in 
this  erring  woman's  tarnished  life. 
Marie-Antoinette,  thanks  to  the  politic 
counsels  of  her  mother,  Maria  Theresa, 
had  met  the  favourite  with  something  of 
cordiality  ;  but  it  was  impossible  that 
this  agrementhet.'^een  two  such  opposite 
persons  and  such  opposite  interests  could 
be  of  long  duration  ;  a  wicked  jest  made 
upon  him  by  Madame  du  Barry  being  re- 
ported to  the  Dauphin,  there  was  an  im- 
mediate rupture  which  was  never  healed 
during  the  lifetime  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
But  when  serious  tribulation  fell  upon 
the  royal  family  they  found  no  truer  nor 
more  devoted  friend  than  Madame  du 
Barry.  She  wrote  to  the  Queen,  begging 
her  to  accept  of  all  that  she  possessed. 
She  sold  her  jewels  to  aid  her  necessity  ; 
she  risked  and  ultimately  lost  her  life  in 
her  service. 

In  1 791,  she  raised  a  cry  that  she  had 
been  robbed  of  a  number  of  valuable 
jewels,  and  offered  a  large  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  the  robber.     Soon  after- 
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wards  she  pretended  that  the  thief  had 
been  captured  in  London,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  go  thither  to 
identify  and  claim  her  property.  She 
accordingly  obtained  a  passport,  and 
journeyed  to  England.  There  is  little 
or  no  doubt  that  the  whole  story  was  a 
fabrication  ;  De  Brissac,  probably,  had 
conveyed  the  diamonds  to  Marie-Antoi- 
nette ;  the  story  of  the  capture  was  a  ruse 
to  leave  France  on  a  secret  mission.  In 
London  she  was  handsomely  received  by 
Pitt,  and  in  the  best  society.  She  re- 
turned home  in  the  December  of  the 
same  year.  But  in  the  early  part  of  1792 
she  again  returned  to  England,  still  os- 
tensibly upon  the  diamond  business, 
pledging  herself,  upon  obtaining  her 
passport,  to  return  within  a  month.  The 
exact  nature  of  her  mission  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  among  the  countless 
intrigues  of  the  Imigris  at  this  period ; 
as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Queen, 
however,  she  visited  the  Princess  of 
Lorraine,  De  Rohan,  M.  de  Calonne,  and 
many  others,  and  assisted  in  a  solemn 
funeral  service  for  the  King.  This  sealed 
her  doom.  Pitt  endeavoured  to  persuade 
her  not  to  return  to  Paris,  predicting  that 
if  she  did  she  would  meet  the  fate  of 
Regulus. 

His  words  were  indeed  prophetic.  She 
found  all  wild  confusion  at  Louveciennes  ; 
Zamore  and  the  patriot  club  in  posses- 
sion, her  treasures  ri^ed,  her  splendid 
salons  wrecked  by  a  troop  of  drunken 
ruffians  who  robbed  in  the  name  of  liberty. 
Too  late  she  repented  of  the  rash  confi- 
dence which  had  urged  her  to  plunge 
herself  into  the  vortex  ;  escape  was  now 
impossible.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  1793, 
having  been  denounced  by  the  treach- 
erous black,  an  order  was  issued  for  her 
arrest.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  her 
cell  at  the  Conciergerie  was  the  same 
which  had  just  previously  been  occupied 
by  Marie-Antoinette.  These  two  women 
had  reigned  as  rival  queens  at  Versailles, 
and  that  vast  palace  was  not  large  enough 
to  contain  them  both  ;  they  had  all  the 
noblesse  of  France  for  attendants.  Could 
any  magician  at  that  time  have  lifted  the 
roseate  veil  and  shown  them  the  torrent 
beyond — the  dim  narrow  cell,  the  heap 
of  filthy  straw,  the  black  loaf,  the  earthen 
pitcher  of  stagnant  water,  the  rough,  red- 
capped,  j-^^^/-footed,  but  kindly  Richard, 
the  concierge  and  his  wife,  their  sole  at- 
tendants, themselves  arrayed  in  coarse 
prison  dress  !  Once  more  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  quoting  the  wondrous  wise 
words  of  the   mad  Ophelia :     We   know 


what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we 
may  be  / 

Her  judge  was  the  brutal  Fouquier- 
Tinville  ;  her  accuser,  Zamore.  The 
blow  might  have  well  come  from  some 
other  hand  than  his.  The  principal  ac- 
cusations against  her  were,  having  during 
the  late  King's  life  squandered  vast  sums 
of  the  people's  money  (that  accusation  was 
just  and  true),  of  being  still  possessed  of 
great  treasures  thus  wrongfully  acquired, 
and  having  been  engaged  in  secret  plots 
to  restore  the  royal  family.  At  first  she 
met  these  charges  scornfully  and  boldly, 
but  when  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced all  courage  deserted  her  and  she 
was  carried  almost  fainting  back  to  her 
prison. 

The  painful  scene  of  her  execution  is 
thus  vividly  described  by  one  who  was 
an  eye-witness  : 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Pont  au  Change  I 
found  a  very  large  crowd  assembled  there.  I 
had  no  need  to  ask  the  reason  of  the  assem- 
blage, for  at  that  moment  I  heard  the  most 
terrible  cries,  and  almost  immediately  saw 
come  out  of  the  court  of  the  Palace  of  Justice 
that  fatal  cart  which  Barrere,  in  one  of  those 
fits  of  gaiety  which  are  so  common  to  him, 
called  "  the  bier  of  the  living."  A  woman 
was  in  that  cart,  which  slowly  drew  near  to  the 
spot  upon  which  I  was  standing.  Her  figure, 
her  attitude,  her  gestures,  expressed  the  most 
frightful  despair.  Alternately  red  and  deathly 
pale,  she  struggled  with  the  executioner  and 
his  two  assistants,  who  could  scarcely  hold  her 
upon  the  bench,  and  uttering  those  piercing 
cries  which  had  first  arrested  me,  she  turned 
incessantly  from  one  to  the  other,  invoking 
pity.  It  was  Madame  du  Barry,  being  con- 
veyed to  execution.  .  .  .  Only  about  forty-two 
or  forty-three  years  of  age,*  she  was  still,  in 
spite  of  the  terror  which  disfigured  her  features, 
remarkably  beautiful.  Clothed  wholly  in 
white,  like  Marie-Antoinette,  who  had  pre- 
ceded her  a  few  weeks  previously  upon  the 
same  route,  her  beautiful  black  hair  formed  a 
contrast  similar  to  that  presented  by  a  funeral 
pall  cast  over  a  coffin.  "  In  the  name  of 
heaven  !  "  she  cried  amidst  her  tears  and  sobs, 
"in  the  name  of  heaven  save  me.  I  have 
never  done  ill  to  any  one.  Save  me  !  "  The 
delirious  frenzy  of  this  unfortunate  woman 
produced  such  an  impression  among  the  people 
that  even  those  who  came  to  gloat  over  her 
sufferings  had  not  the  courage  to  cast  at  her  a 
word  of  insult.  Every  one  around  appeared 
stupefied,  and  no  cries  were  heard  but  hers  ; 
but  her  cries  were  so  piercing,  that  I  believe 
they  would  have  drowned  even  those  of  the 
moD  had  they  been  uttered.  .  .  .  During  the 
whole  route  she  never  ceased  her  shrieks  for 
"  Life,  life  ! "  and  to  struggle  frantically  to 

*  Others  say  fifty. 
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elude  death  which  had  seized  upon  her  already. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  scaffold  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  force  to  attach  her  to  the  fatal 
plank,   and    her    last   words    were,  "  Mercy ! 

Mercy !  but  one  moment  longer,  but  one  " 

and  all  was  said. 

She  was  the  only  one  of  the  aristocrats 
who  disgraced  the  order  by  any  show  of 
cowardice  ;  all  others,  women  as  well  as 
men,  met  their  doom  with  Spartan  cour- 
age. 

Between  the  writers  of  De  Choiseul's 
party  and  those  of  the  Revolution  more 
foul  stories  and  harsher  judgments  have 
been  circulated  against  Madame  du 
Barry  than  any  other  woman  of  her  gen- 
eration. And  even  at  the  present  day  the 
popular  ideas  concerning  her,  both  in 
France  and  England,  are  derived  from 
those  mendacious  sources.  No  human 
being  during  his  or  her  lifetime  was  ever 
ovewhelmed  with  more  opprobrium,  and 
yet  she  never  committed  one  revengeful 
act  against  her  defamers  and  enemies  ; 
never  once  solicited  a  lettre  de  cachet. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that  she 
not  only  interceded  to  save  De  Choiseul 
from  a  prison,  but  even  conferred  bene- 
fits upon  him  at  a  time  when  he  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  destroy  her. 
Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  her  tender- 
ness of  heart  and  of  her  generosity,  and 
how  frequently  she  pleaded  to  the  King 
for  poor  prisoners  condemned  to  death 
upon  slight  or  pitiable  charges.  No 
person  in  distress  ever  appealed  to  her  in 
vain.  Her  behaviour  towards  Marie- 
Antoinette  has  been  already  commented 
upon.  When  the  actor  Dauberval,  over- 
whelmed by  debts,  wrote  to  her  for  as- 
sistance, she  immediately  set  about  rais- 
ing a  subscription  ;  she  compelled  every 
great  lord  of  the  Court  to  lay  down  five 
louis,  until,  with  her  own  donation,  she 
had  gathered  for  him  two  thousand. 
This  is  but  one  out  of  many  anecdotes 
told  of  her  generosity.  She  was  the  pro- 
tectress of  all  debutants  at  the  theatres, 
and  a  munificent  patroness  to  artists  and 
all  men  of  genius ;  not,  like  Pompadour, 
from  the  exquisite  appreciation  of  an 
artistic  mind,  but  rather  from  good-heart- 
edness. 

She  was  a  creation  as  essentially  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  butterflies  are  of 
June.  With  her  the  moral  faculties  were 
not  merely  weak  and  easily  subjugated, 
but  positively  had  no  existence  :  her  na- 
ture was  all  sensuous,  and  sensuousness 
ripened  into  sensualism  ;  every  fancy, 
passion,  whim,  enslaved  her  for  the 
time  being;    self-denial  she  knew  not; 


\ 


with  her,  free  indulgence  was  the  only  hap 
piness  ;  restraint,  privation,  were  unbeara- 
ble. Pain,  and  gloom,  and  sorrow,  wheth- 
er menacing  herself  or  others,  were 
abhorrent  to  her.  She  loved  to  see  only 
sunshine  and  smiling  faces.  Life  was  to 
her  a  carnival,  a  bacchanalian  orgie,  in 
which  all  should  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry. 

To  moralize  upon  the  life  of  royal  fa- 
vourites would  be  impertinently  superflu- 
ous. The  story  of  each  one  carries  its 
own  moral.  La  Valliere,  even  in  her 
days  of  passionate  love  and  of  exaltation, 
haunted  by  the  shadow^  of  her  sin,  aton- 
ing in  the  Carmelite  cell  for  her  brief  rap- 
ture through  years  of  mortification  and 
penitence  ;  De  Montespan,  expiating  her 
short-lived  splendour  by  all  the  tortures 
of  degraded  pride  and  the  bitterness  of  re- 
morse ;  De  Maintenon,  dying  solitary  and' 
unloved  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  St.- 
Cyr  ;  De  Mailly,  weeping  aw;:^''  her  life 
in  penitential  tears ;  De  Ch^teauroux, 
struck  dead  in  the  moment  of  returning 
triumph  ;  De  Pompadour,  slowly  dying, 
yet  still  wearing  out  her  heart  in  invent- 
ing new  diversions  to  dispel  the  morbid 
etmui  of  her  royal  lover,  and  ever  racked 
by  apprehension  lest  another  should 
usurp  her  place  ;  Du  Barry,  shrieking  for 
life  in  the  headsman's  cart,  dying  de- 
spairing upon  the  guillotine  :  could  the 
most  eloquent  of  moralists  or  preachers 
heighten  the  effect  of  such  lesson  as 
these  ? 


■ 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
SUNSET  ON  MONT  BLANC. 

I  PROFESS  myself  to  be  a  loyal  adher- 
ent of  the  ancient  Monarch  of  Mountains, 
and,  as  such,  I  hold  as  a  primary  article 
of  faith  the  doctrine  that  no  Alpine 
summit  is,  as  a  whole,  comparable  in 
sublimity  and  beauty  to  Mont  Blanc. 
With  all  his  faults  and  weaknesses,  and 
in  spite  of  a  crowd  of  upstart  rivals,  he 
still  deserves  to  reign  in  solitary  suprem- 
acy. Such  an  opinion  seems  to  some 
mountaineers  as  great  an  anachronism  as 
the  creed  of  a  French  Legitimist.  The 
coarse  flattery  of  guide-books  has  done 
much  to  surround  him  with  vulgarizing 
associations  ;  even  the  homage  of  poets 
and  painters  has  deprived  his  charms  of 
their  early  freshness,  and  climbers  have 
ceased  to  regard  his  conquest  as  a  glori- 
ous, or,  indeed,  as  anything  but  a  most 
commonplace   exploit.'     And    yet   Mont 
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Blanc  has  merits  which  no  unintelligent 
worship  can  obscure,  and  which  bind 
with  growing  fascination  the  unprejudiced 
lover  of  scenery.  Tried  by  a  low,  but 
not  quite  a  meaningless  standard,  the 
old  monarch  can  still  extort  respect. 
He  can  show  a  longer  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  than  any  other  mountain  in  the 
Alps,  or  almost  than  all  other  mountains 
put  together.  In  his  milder  moods  he 
may  be  approached  with  tolerable  safety 
even  by  the  inexperienced  ;  but  in  angry 
moments,  when  he  puts  on  his  robe  of 
clouds  and  mutters  with  his  voice  of 
thunder,  no  mountain  is  so  terrible. 
Even  the  light  snow-wreaths  that  eddy 
gracefully  across  his  brow  in  fine  weather 
sometimes  testify  to  an  icy  storm  that 
pierces  the  flesh  and  freezes  the  very 
marrow  of  the  bones.  But  we  should 
hardly  estimate  the  majesty  of  men  or 
mountains  by  the  length  of  their  butcher's 
bill.  Mont  Blanc  has  other  and  less 
questionable  claims  on  our  respect.  He 
is  the  most  solitary  of  mountains,  rising, 
Saul-like,  a  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  crowd  of  attendant  peaks,  and  yet, 
within  that  single  mass,  there  is  greater 
prodigality  of  the  sublimest  scenery  than 
in  whole  mountain  districts  of  inferior 
elevation.  The  sternest  and  most  mas- 
sive of  cliffs,  the  wildest  spires  of 
distorted  rock,  bounding  torrents  of  shat- 
tered ice,  snow-fields  polished  and  even 
as  a  sea-shell,  are  combined  into  a  whole 
of  infinite  variety  and  yet  of  artistic 
unity.  One  might  wander  for  days,  were 
such  wanderings  made  possible  by  other 
conditions,  amongst  his  crowning  snows, 
and  every  day  would  present  new  com- 
binations of  unsuspected  grandeur. 

Why,   indeed,    some    critics   will   ask, 
should  we  love  a  ruler  of  such  question- 
able attributes  ?     Scientifically  speaking, 
the   so-called    monarch    is    but   so  many 
tons  of  bleak  granite  determining  a  cer- 
tain   quantity   of    aqueous    precipitation. 
And  if  for  literary  purposes  it  be  permis- 
sible to  personify  a  monstrous  rock,  the 
worship  of  such  a  Moloch  has  in  it  some- 
thing unnatural.      In   the  mouth   of  the  I 
poet  who  first  invested  him  with  royal  | 
honours,  the   language    was    at   least   in 
keeping.     Byron's    misanthropy,    real  or ; 
affected,  might   identify   love   of   nature  | 
with  hatred  of  mankind  :  and  a  savage,  i 
shapeless  and  lifeless  idol  was  a  fitting  ! 
centre  for  his  enthusiasm.     But  we  have  ! 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  Childe  Harolds  I 
and  the  Manfreds.     Become  a  hermit  — 
denounce  your  species,  and  shrink  from 
their  contact,  and  you  may  consistently 
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love  the  peaks  where  human  life  exists 
on  sufferance,  and  whose  message  to  the 
valleys  is  conveyed  in  wasting  torrents 
or  crushing  avalanches.  Men  of  saner 
mind  who  repudiate  this  anti-social 
creed,  should  love  the  fertile  valleys  and 
grass -clad  ranges  better  than  these  sym- 
bols of  the  sternest  desolation.  All  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  wilder  scenery,  when 
it  is  not  simple  affectation,  is  the  product 
of  a  temporary  phase  of  sentiment,  of 
which  the  raisoii-cTetre  has  now  ceased 
to  exist.  To  all  which  the  zealot  may 
perhaps  reply  most  judiciously.  Be  it  as 
you  please.  Prefer,  if  you  see  fit,  a 
Leicestershire  meadow  or  even  a  Lincoln- 
shire fen  to  the  cliff  and  glacier,  and 
exalt  the  view  from  the  Crystal  Palace 
above  the  widest  of  Alpine  panoramas. 
Natural  scenery,  like  a  great  work  of  art, 
scorns  to  be  tied  down  to  any  cut  and 
dried  moral.  To  each  spectator  it  sug- 
gests a  different  train  of  thought  and 
emotion,  varying  as  widely  as  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  mind  affected.  If  Mont 
Blanc  produces  in  you  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  hopeless  savagery,  well  and 
good ;  confess  it  honestly  to  yourself 
and  to  the  world,  and  do  not  help  to 
swell  the  chorus  of  insincere  ecstasy. 
But  neither  should  you  quarrel  with  those 
in  whom  the  same  sight  produces  emo- 
tions of  a  very  different  kind.  That  man 
is  the  happiest  and  wisest  who  can  draw 
delight  from  the  most  varied  objects : 
from  the  quiet  bandbox  scenery  of  culti- 
vated England,  or  from  the  boundless 
prairies  of  the  West ;  from  the  Thames 
or  the  Amazon,  Malvern  or  Mont  Blanc, 
the  Virginia  Water  or  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  If  the  reaction  which  made  men 
escape  with  sudden  ecstasy  from  trim 
gardens  to  rough  mountain  sides  was 
somewhat  excessive,  yet  there  was  in  it  a 
core  of  sound  feeling.  Does  not  science 
teach  us  more  and  more  emphatically 
that  nothing  which  is  natural  can  be 
alien  to  us  who  are  part  of  nature  ? 
Where  does  Mont  Blanc  end,  and  where 
do  I  begin  ?  That  is  a  question  which 
no  metaphysician  has  hitherto  succeeded 
in  answering.  But  at  least  the  connec- 
tion is  close  and  intimate.  He  is  a  part 
of  the  great  machinery  in  v/hich  my 
physical  frame  is  inextricably  involved, 
and  not  the  less  interesting  because  a 
part  which  I  am  unable  to  subdue  to  my 
purposes.  The  whole  universe,  from  the 
stars  and  the  planets  to  the  mountains 
and  the  insects  which  creep  about  their 
roots,  is  but  a  network  of  forces  eternally 
acting  and    reacting    upon    each   other. 
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The  mind  of  man  is  a  musical  instrument 
upon  which  all  external  objects  are  beat- 
ing out  infinitely  complex  harmonies  and 
discords.  Too  often,  indeed,  it'becomes 
a  mere  barrel-organ,  mechanically  repeat- 
ing the  tunes  which  have  once  been 
impressed  upon  it.  But  in  proportion  as 
it  is  more  vigorous  or  delicate,  it  should 
retain  its  sensibility  to  all  the  impulses 
which  may  be  conveyed  to  it  from  the 
most  distant  sources.  And  certainly  a 
healthy  organization  should  not  be  deaf 
to  those  more  solemn  and  melancholy 
voices  which  speak  through  the  wildest 
aspects  of  nature.  "  Our  sweetest  songs," 
as  Shelley  says  in  his  best  mood,  "are 
those  which  tell  of  saddest  thought." 
No  poetry  or  art  is  of  the  highest  order 
in  which  there  is  not  blended  some  strain 
of  melancholy,  even  to  sternness.  Shake- 
speare would  not  be  Shakespeare  if  it 
were  not  for  that  profound  sense  of  the 
transitory  in  all  human  affairs  which 
appears  in  the  finest  sonnets  and  in  his 
deepest  dramatic  utterances.  When  he 
tells  us  of  the  unsubstantial  fabric  of  the 
great  globe  itself,  or  the  glorious  morning 
which  "flatters  the  mountain  tops  with 
sovereign  eye,"  only  to  be  hidden  by  the 
"basest  clouds,"  or,  anticipating  modern 
geologists,  observes  — 

The  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 

he  is  merely  putting  into  words  the 
thoughts  obscurely  present  to  the  mind 
of  every  watcher  of  the  eternal  mountains 
which  have  outlasted  so  many  genera- 
tions, and  are  yet,  like  alt  other  things, 
hastening  to  decay.  The  mountains  rep- 
resent the  indomitable  forces  of  nature 
to  which  we  are  forced  to  adapt  our- 
selves ;  they  speak  to  man  of  his  little- 
ness and  his  ephemeral  existence  ;  they 
rouse  us  from  the  placid  content  in  which 
we  may  be  lapped  when  contemplating 
the  fat  fields  which  we  have  conquered 
and  the  rivers  which  we  have  forced  to 
run  according  to  our  notions  of  conven- 
ience. And,  therefore,  they  should  sug- 
gest not  sheer  misanthropy,  as  they  did 
to  Byron,  or  an  outburst  of  revolutionary 
passion,  as  they  did  to  his  teacher  Rous- 
seau, but  that  sense  of  awestruck  humil- 
ity which  befits  such  petty  creatures  as 
ourselves. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Mont  Blanc 
sometimes  is  too  savage  for  poetry.  He 
can  speak  in  downright  tragic  earnest- 
ness ;  and  any  one  who  has  been  caught 
in  a  storm  on  some  of  his  higher  ice- 
fields, who  has  trembled  at  the  deadly 


swoop  of  the  gale,  or  at  the  ominous  sound 
which  heralds  an  avalanclie,  or  at  the  re- 
morseless settling  down  of  the  blinding 
snow,  will  agree  that  at  times  he  passes  the 
limits  of  the  terrible  which  comes  fairly 
within  the  range  of  art.  There  are  limes, 
however,  at  which  one  may  expect  to  find 
precisely  the  right  blending  of  the  sweet 
and  the  stern.  And  in  particular,  there 
are  those  exquisite  moments  when  the 
sunset  is  breathing  over  his  calm  snow- 
fields  in  "  ardours  of  rest  and  love." 
Watched  from  beneath,  the  Alpine  glow, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  of  exquisite 
beauty  ;  but  unfortunately  the  spectacle 
has  become  a  little  too  popular.  The 
very  sunset  seems  to  smell  of  Baedeker's 
Guide.  The  flesh  is  weak  ;  and  the  most 
sympathetic  of  human  beings  is  apt  to  feel 
a  slight  sense  of  revulsion  when  the 
French  guests  at  a  table-dhote  are  exclaim- 
ing in  chovMs,  Magnijiqiie,  superbe  /  and 
the  Germans  chiming  in  with  wunder- 
schbn  !  and  the  British  tourist  patting  the 
old  mountain  on  the  back,  and  the  Ameri- 
can protesting  that  he  has  shinier  sunsets 
at  home.  Not  being  of  a  specially  sympa- 
thetic nature,  I  had  frequently  wondered 
how  that  glorious  spectacle  would  look 
from  the  solitary  top  of  the  monarch  him- 
self. This  summer  I  was  fortunate 
enough,  owing  to  the  judicious  arrange- 
ments of  one  of  his  most  favoured  cour- 
tiers, to  be  able  to  give  an  answer  found- 
ed on  personal  experience.  The  result 
was  to  me  so  interesting  that  I  shall  ven- 
ture —  rash  as  the  attempt  may  be  —  to 
give  some  account  of  a  phenomenon  of 
extraordinary  beauty  which  has  hitherto 
been  witnessed  by  not  more  than  some 
half-dozen  human  beings. 

It  was  in  the  early  morning  of  the  6tli'" 
of  August  last  that  I  left  Chamonix  for 
the  purpose.  The  sun  rose  on  one  of 
those  fresh  dewy  dawns  unknown  except 
in  the  mountains,  when  the  buoyant  air 
seems  as  it  were  to  penetrate  every  pore 
in  one's  body.  I  could  almost  say  with 
Sir  Galahad  — 

This  mortal  armour  that  I  wear, 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 
Are  touch'd  and  turn'd  to  finest  air. 

The  heavy,  sodden  framework  of  flesh 
and  blood  which  I  languidly  dragged 
along  London  streets,  has  undergone  a 
strange  transformation,  and  it  is  with 
scarcely  a  conscious  effort  that  I  breast 
the  monstrous  hill  which  towers  above 
me.  The  pinewoods  give  out  their  aro- 
matic scent,  and  the  little  glades  are  deep 
in    ferns,  wild-flowers   and  strawberries. 
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Even  here,  the  latent  terrors  of  the  moun- 
tain are  kept  in  mind  by  the  huge  boul- 
ders which,  at  some  distant  day,  have 
crashed  like  cannon-balls  through  the 
forest.  But  the  great  mountain  is  not 
now  indulging  in  one  of  his  ponderous 
games  at  bou^ls,  and  the  soft  carpeting  of 
tender  vegetation  suggests  rather  luxuri- 
ous indolence,  and,  maybe,  recalls  lazy 
picnics  rather  than  any  more  strenuous 
memories.  Before  long,  however,  we 
emerged  from  the  forest,  and  soon  the 
bells 'of  a  jolly  little  company  of  goats 
bade  us  farewell  on  the  limits  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  as  we  stepped  upon  the  still 
frozen  glacier  and  found  ourselves  fairly 
in  the  presence.  We  were  alone  with 
the  mighty  dome,  dazzling  our  eyes  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine,  and  guarded  by  its 
sleeping  avalanches.  Luckily  there  was 
no  temptation  to  commit  the  abomina- 
tion of  walking  "against  time  "  or  racing 
any  rival  caravan  of  climbers.  The 
whole  day  was  before  us,  for  it  would 
have  been  undesfrable  to  reach  the  chilly 
summit  too  early  ;  and  we  could  afford  the 
unusual  luxury  of  lounging  up  Mont 
Blanc.  We  took,  I  hope,  full  advantage 
of  our  opportunities.  We  could  peer 
into  the  blue  depths  of  crevasses,  so 
beautiful  that  one  might  long  for  sucli  a 
grave,  were  it  not  for  the  awkward  pros- 
pect of  having  one's  bones  put  under  a 
glass  case  by  the  next  generation  of 
scientific  travellers.  We  could  record  in 
our  memories  the  strange  forms  of  the 
shattered  seracs,  those  grotesque  ice- 
masses  which  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
monarch  himself  has  a  certain  clumsy 
sense  of  humour.  We  lingered  longest 
on  the  summit  of  the  Dome  du  Goute, 
itself  a  most  majestic  mountain  were  it 
not  overawed  by  its  gigantic  neighbour. 
There,  on  the  few  ledges  of  rock  which 
are  left  exposed  in  summer  the  thunder 
has  left  its  scars.  The  lightning's  strokes 
have  covered  numbers  of  stones  with  lit- 
tle glass-like  heads,  showing  that  this 
must  be  one  of  its  favourite  haunts.  But 
on  this  glorious  summer  day  the  light- 
nings were  at  rest ;  and  we  could  peace- 
fully count  over  the  vast  wilderness  of 
peaks  which  already  stretched  far  and 
wide  beneath  our  feet.  The  lower  moun- 
tain ranges  appeared  to  be  drawn  up  in 
parallel  ranks  like  the  sea  waves  heaved 
in  calm  weather  by  a  monotonous  ground- 
swell.  Each  ridge  was  blended  into  a 
uniform  hue  by  the  intervening  atmos- 
phere, sharply  defined  along  the  summit 
line,  and  yet  only  distinguished  from  its 
predecessor  and   successor  by  a  delicate 


gradation  of  tone.  Such  a  view  produces 
the  powerful  but  shadowy  impression 
which  one  expects  from  an  opium  dream. 
The  vast  perspective  drags  itself  out  to  a 
horizon  so  distant  as  to  blend  impercept- 
ibly with  the  lower  sky.  It  has  a  vague 
suggestion  of  rhythmical  motion,  strange- 
ly combined  with  eternal  calm.  Drop  a 
pebble  into  a  perfectly  still  sheet  of  wa- 
ter ;  imagine  that  each  ripple  is  supplant- 
ed by  a  lofty  mountain  range,  of  which 
all  detail  is  lost  in  purple  haze,  and  that 
the  furthest  undulations  melt  into  the 
mysterious  infinite.  One  gazes  with  a 
sense  of  soothing  melancholy  as  one  lis- 
tens to  plaintive  modulations  of  some  air 
of  linked  "sweetness  long  drawn  out." 
Ear  away  among  the  hills  we  could  see 
long  reaches  of  the  peaceful  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva, just  gleaming  tlirough  the  varying 
purple  ;  but  at  our  backs  the  icy  crest  of 
the  great  mountain  still  rose  proudly 
above  us,  to  remind  us  that  our  task  was 
not  yet  finished.  Eortunately  for  us 
scarcely  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  under  the 
enormous  concave  of  the  dark  blue  heav- 
ens ;  a  few  light  streamers  of  cirrus  were 
moving  gently  over  our  heads  in  those 
remote  abysses  from  which  they  never 
condescend  even  to  the  loftiest  of  Alpine 
summits.  Faint  and  evanescent  as  they 
might  be,  they  possibly  had  an  ominous 
meaning  for  the  future,  but  the  present 
was  our  own  ;  the  little  putfs  of  wind  that 
whispered  round  some  lofty  ledges  were 
keen  enough  in  quality  to  remind  us  of 
possible  frost-bites,  but  they  had  scarcely 
force  enough  to  extinguish  a  match. 

Carefully  calculating  our  time,  we  ad- 
vanced along  the  "dromedary's  hump" 
and  stepped  upon  the  culminating  ridge 
of  the  mountain  about  an  hour  before 
sunset.  We  had  time  to  collect  ourselves, 
to  awake  our  powers  of  observation,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  grand  spectacle,  for 
which  preparations  were  already  being 
made.  There  had  been  rehearsals  enough 
in  all  conscience  to  secure  a  perfect  per- 
formance. For  millions  of  ages  the  lamps 
had  been  lighted  and  the  transparencies 
had  been  shown  with  no  human  eye  to 
observe  or  hand  to  applaud.  Twice,  I 
believe  only  twice,  before,  an  audience 
had  taken  its  place  in  this  lofty  gallery  ; 
but  on  one  of  those  occasions,  at  least, 
the  observers  had  been  too  unwell  to  do 
justice  to  the  spectacle.  The  other  party, 
of  which  the  chief  member  was  a  French 
man  of  science,  Dr.  Martens,  had  been 
obliged  to  retreat  hastily  before  the  lights 
were  extinguished  ;  but  their  fragmentary 
account  had  excited  our  curiosity,  and  we 
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had   the  pleasure  of  verifying  the  most 
striking     phenomenon    which    they    de- 
scribed.    And  now  we  waited  eagerly  for 
the  performance  to  commence  ;  the  cold 
was  sufficient  to  freeze  the  wine  in  our 
bottles,  but  in  still  air  the  cold  is  but  lit- 
tle  felt,  and   by  walking   briskly  up  and 
down  and  adopting  the  gymnastic  exercise 
in  which  the  London  cabman  delights  in 
cold  weather,  we    were  able    to  keep   a 
sufficient   degree    of    circulation.     I    say 
"  we,"  but  I  am  libelling  the  most  enthu- 
siastic member  of  the  party.     A  French 
painter  —  his  name  will  be  easily  guessed 
by  visitors  to  Chamonix  —  sat  resolutely 
on  the  snow,  at  the  risk,  as  we  might  have 
thought,  of  following  the  example  of  Lot's 
wife.     Superior,  as  it  appeared,  to  all  the 
frailties  which    beset   the    human   frame 
suddenly  plunged   into  a   temperature   I 
know  not  how  many  degrees  below  freez- 
ing point,  he  worked  with  ever  increasing 
fury  in  a  desperate  attempt   to  fix  upon 
canvas  some  of  the  magic  beauties  of  the 
scene.     Glancing   from  earth   to  heaven 
and  from  north  to  south,  sketching  with 
breathless  rapidity  the  appearance  of  the 
eastern  ranges,  and  then  wheeling  round 
like  a  weathercock  to  make  hasty  notes 
of   the  western    clouds,  breaking   out   at 
times  into  uncontrollable  exclamations  of 
delight,     or    reproving    his    thoughtless 
companions  when    their    opaque    bodies 
eclipsed  a  whole  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
he  enjoyed,  I    should   fancy,  an   hour  of 
as  keen  delight  as  not  often  occurs  to  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  sublime  in  na- 
ture.    We  laughed,  envied  and  admired, 
and  he  escaped  frost-bites.     I  wish  that 
I  could  substitute  his  canvas,  though,  to 
say  the  truth,  I    fear   it  would  exhibit  a 
slight  confusion  of  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, for  my  words  ;  but,  as  that  is  impos- 
sible, I  must  endeavour  briefly  to  indicate 
the  most  impressive  features  of  the  scen- 
ery.    My  readers  must   kindly  set  their 
imaginations  to  work  in  aid  of  feeble  lan- 
guage ;  for  even   the  most  eloquent   lan- 
guage is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  a  paint- 
er's brush,  and  a  painter's  brush  lags  far 
behind  these  grandest  aspects  of  nature. 
The  easiest  way  of  obtaining  the  impres- 
sion   is    to   follow   my   example  ;    for   in 
watching  a  sunset  from  Mont  Blanc  one 
feels  that  one  is  passing  one  of  those  rare 
moments  of  life  at  which  all  the  surround- 
ing scenery  is  instantaneously  and  indeli- 
bly photographed  on  the  mental  retina  by 
a  process  which  no  second-hand  operation 
can   even  dimly  transfer   to  others.     To 
explain  its  nature  requires  a  word  or  two 
of  preface.  ^ 
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The  ordinary  view  from  Mont  Blanc  is 
not  specially  picturesque  —  and  for  a 
sufficient  reason.  The  architect  has  con- 
centrated his  whole  energies  in  producing 
a  single  impression.  Everything  has 
been  so  arranged  as  to  intensify  the  sense 
of  vast  height  and  an  illimitable  horizon. 
In  a  good  old  guide-book,  I  have  read,  on 
the  authority  (I  think)  of  Pliny,  that  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  world  is  300,000 
feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  one  is  apt  to 
fancy  on  ascending  Mont  Blanc,  that  the 
guess  is  not  so  far  out.  The  effect  is 
perfectly  unique  in  the  Alps  ;  but  it  is 
produced  at  a  certain  sacrifice.  All  dan- 
gerous rivals  have  been  removed  to  such 
a  distance  as  to  become  apparently  insig- 
nificant. No  grand  mass  can  be  admit- 
ted into  the  foreground  ;  for  the  sense  of 
vast  size  is  gradually  forced  upon  you  by 
the  infinite  multiplicity  of  detail.  Mont 
Blanc  must  be  like  an  Asiatic  despot, 
alone  and  supreme,  with  all  inferior  peaks 
reverently  couched  at  his  feet.  If  a  man, 
previously  as  ignorant  of,  geography  as  a 
boy  who  had  just  left  a  public  school, 
could  be  transported  for  a  moment  to  the 
summit,  his  impression  would  be  that  the 
Alps  resembled  a  village  of  fifty  hovels 
grouped  round  a  stupendous  cathedral. 
Fullv  to  appreciate  this  effect  requires  a 
certain  familiarity  with  Alpine  scenery, 
for  otherwise  the  effect  produced  is  a 
dwarfing  of  the  inferior  mountains  into 
pettiness  instead  of  an  exaltation  of 
Mont  Blanc  into  almost  portentous  mag- 
nificence. Grouped  around  you  at  un- 
equal distances  are  a  series  of  white 
patches,  looking  like  the  tented  encamp- 
ments of  scattered  army  corps.  Hold  up 
a  glove  at  arm's  length,  and  it  will  cover 
the  whole  of  such  a  group.  On  the 
boundless  plain  beneath  (I  say  "plain," 
for  the  greatest  mountain  system  of  Eu- 
rope appears  to  have  subsided  into  a 
rather  uneven  plain),  it  is  a  mere  spot,  a 
trifling  dent  upon  the  huge  shield  on 
whose  central  boss  you  are  placed.  But 
you  know,  though  at  first  you  can  hardly 
realize  the  knowledge,  that  that  insignifi- 
cant discolouration  represents  a  whole 
mountain  district.  One  spot,  for  exam- 
ple, represents  the  clustered  peaks  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland  ;  a  block,  as  big 
as  a  pebble,  is  the  soaring  Jungfrau,  the 
terrible  mother  of  avalanches  ;  a  barely 
distinguishable  wrinkle  is  the  reverse  of 
those  snowy  wastes  of  the  Bliimlis  Alp, 
which  seem  to  be  suspended  above  the 
terrace  of  Berne,  thirty  miles  away  ;  and 
that  little  whitish  streak  represents  the 
greatest  ice-stream  of  the  Alps,  the  huge 
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Aletsch  glacier,  whose  monstrous  pro- 
portions have  been  impressed  upon  you 
by  hours  of  laborious  plodding.  One 
patch  contains  the  main  sources  from 
which  the  Rhine  descends  to  the  German 
Ocean,  two  or  three  more  overlook  the 
Italian  plains  and  encircle  the  basin  of 
the  Po  ;  from  a  more  distant  group  flows 
the  Danube,  and  from  your  feet  the 
snows  melt  to  supply  the  Rhone.  You 
feel  that  you  are  in  some  sense  looking 
down  upon  Europe  from  Rotterdam  to 
Venice  and  from  Varna  to  Marseilles. 
The  vividness  of  the  impression  depends 
entirely  upon  the  degree  to  which  you 
can  realize  the  immense  size  of  all  these 
immeasurable  details.  Now,  in  the 
morning,  the  usual  time  for  ascent,  the 
details  are  necessarily  vague,  because 
the  noblest  part  of  the  view  lies  between 
the  sun  and  the  spectator.  But  in  the 
evening  light  each  ridge,  and  peak,  and 
glacier,  stands  out  with  startling  distinct- 
ness, and  each,  therefore,  is  laden  with 
its  weight  of  old  association.  There,  for 
example,  was  the  grim  Matterhorn  :  its 
angular  dimensions  were  of  infinitesimal 
minuteness  ;  it  would  puzzle  a  mathe- 
matician to  say  how  small  a  space  its 
image  would  occupy  on  his  retina  ;  but, 
within  that  small  space,  its  form  was  de- 
fined with  exquisite  accuracy  ;  and  we 
could  recognize  the  precise  configuration 
of  the  wild  labyrinth  of  rocky  ridges  up 
which  the  earlier  adventurers  forced 
their  way  from  the  Italian  side.  And 
thus  we  not  only  knew,  but  felt  that  at 
our  feet  was  lying  a  vast  slice  of  the  map 
of  Europe.  The  effect  was  to  exagge- 
rate the  apparent  height,  till  the  view 
had  about  it  something  portentous  and 
unnatural  :  it  seemed  to  be  such  a  view 
as  could  be  granted  not  even  to  moun- 
taineers of  earthly  mould,  but  rather  to 
some  genie  from  the  Arabian  Nights, 
flying  high  above  a  world  tinted  with  the 
magical  colouring  of  old  romance. 

Thus  distinctly  drawn,  though  upon  so 
minute  a  scale,  every  rock  and  slope  pre- 
served its  true  value,  and  the  impression 
of  stupendous  height  became  almost  op- 
pressive as  it  was  forced  upon  the  imag- 
ination that  a  whole  world  of  mountains, 
each  of  them  a  mighty  mass  in  itself,  lay 
couched  far  beneath  our  feet,  reaching 
across  the  whole  diameter  of  the  vast 
panorama.  And  now,  whilst  occupied  in 
drinking  in  that  strange  sensation,  and 
allowing  our  minds  to  recover  their  equi- 
librium from  the  first  staggering  shock 
of  astonishment,  began  the  strange  spec- 
tacle of  which  we  were  the  sole  witnesses. 


One  long  delicate  cloud,  suspended  in 
mid-air  just  below  the  sun,  was  gradually 
adorning  itself  with  prismatic  colouring. 
Round  the  limitless  horizon  ran  a  faint 
fog-bank,  unfortunately  not  quite  thick 
enough  to  produce  that  depth  of  colour- 
ing which  sometimes  makes  an  Alpine 
sunset  inexpressibly  gorgeous.  The 
weather  —  it  was  the  only  complaint  we 
had  to  make  —  erred  on  the  side  of  fine- 
ness. But  the  colouring  was  brilliant 
enough  to  prevent  any  thoughts  of  se- 
rious disappointment.  The  long  series 
of  western  ranges  melted  into  a  uniform 
hue  as  the  sun  declined  in  their  rear. 
Amidst  their  folds  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
became  suddenly  lighted  up  in  a  faint 
yellow  gleam.  To  the  east  a  blue  gauze 
;  seemed  to  cover  each  valley  as  they  sank 
I  into  night  and  the  intervening  ridges  rose 
I  with  increasing  distinctness,  or  rather 
jit  seemed  that  some  fluid  of  exquisite 
delicacy  of  colour  and  substance  was 
flooding  all  the  lower  country  be- 
neath the  great  mountains.  Peak  by 
peak  the  high  snow-fields  caught  the 
rosy  glow  and  shone  like  signal-fires 
across  the  dim  breadths  of  delicate  twi- 
light. Like  Xerxes,  we  looked  over  the 
countless  host  sinking  into  rest,  but  with 
the  rather  different  reflection,  that  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  they  would  probably 
be  doing  much  the  same  thing,  whilst  we 
should  long  have  ceased  to  take  any  in- 
terest in  the  performance.  And  sudden- 
ly began  a  more  startling  phenomenon. 
A  vast  cone,  with  its  apex  pointing  away 
from  us,  seemed  to  be  suddenly  cut  out 
from  the  world  beneath  ;  night  was  with- 
in its  borders  and  the  twilight  still  all 
round  ;  the  blue  mists  were  quenched 
where  it  fell,  and  for  the  instant  we  could 
scarcely  tell  what  was  the  origin  of  this 
strange  appearance.  Some  unexpected 
change  seemed  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  programme  ;  as  though  a  great  fold 
in  the  curtain  had  suddenly  given  way, 
and  dropped  on  to  part  of  the  scenery. 
Of  course  a  moment's  reflection  explained 
the  meaning  of  this  uncanny  intruder  ;  it 
was  the  giant  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc, 
testifying  to  his  supremacy  over  all 
meaner  eminences.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  sharply  marked  was  the  outline,  and 
how  startling  was  the  contrast  between 
this  pyramid  of  darkness  and  the  faintly- 
lighted  spaces  beyond  its  influence  ;  a 
huge  inky  blot  seemed  to  have  sudden- 
ly fallen  upon  the  landscape.  As  we 
gazed  we  could  see  it  move.  It  swal- 
lowed up  ridge  by  ridge,  and  the  sliarp 
point  crept  steadily  from  one  landmark 
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to  another  down  the  broad  valley  of  Aosta. 
We  were  standing,  in  fact,  on  the  point 
of  the  gnomon  of  a  gigantic  sundial,  the 
face  of  which  was  formed  by  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  mountain  and  valley.  So 
clear  was  the  outline,  that  if  figures  had 
been  scrawled  upon  glaciers  and  ridges, 
we  could  have  told  the  time  to  a  second  ; 
indeed,  we  were  half-inclined  to  look  for 
our  own  shadows  at  a  distance  so  great 
that  whole  villages  would  be  represented 
by  a  scarcely  distinguishable  speck  of 
colouring.  The  huge  shadow,  looking 
ever  more  strange  and  magical,  struck  the 
distant  Becca  di  Nona,  and  then  climbed 
into  the  dark  region  where  the  broader 
shadow  of  the  world  was  rising  into  the 
eastern  sky.  By  some  singular  effect  of 
perspective,  rays  of  darkness  seemed  to 
be  converging  from  above  our  heads  to  a 
point  immediately  above  the  apex  of  the 
shadowy  cone.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that 
there  was  a  kind  of  anti-sun  in  the  east, 
pouring  out  not  light,  but  deep  shadow 
as  it  rose.  The  apex  soon  reached  the 
horizon,  and  then  to  our  surprise  began 
climbing  the  distant  sky.  Would  it  never 
stop,  and  was  Mont  Blanc  capable  of 
overshadowing  not  only  the  earth  but  the 
sky  ?  For  a  minute  or  two  I  fancied  in 
a  bewildered  way  that  this  unearthly  ob- 
ject would  fairly  rise  from  the  ground 
and  climb  upwards  to  the  zenith.  But 
rapidly  the  lights  went  out  upon  the 
great  army  of  mountains  ;  the  snow  all 
round'^took  the  livid  hue  which  immedi- 
ately succeeds  an  Alpine  sunset,  and 
almost  at  a  blow  the  shadow  of  Mont 
Blanc  was  swallowed  up  in  the  general 
shade  of  night.  The  display  had  ceased 
suddenly  at  its  culminating  point,  and  it 
was  highly  expedient  for  the  spectators 
to  retire.  We  had  no  time  to  lose  if  we 
would  get  off  the  summit  before  the  grip 
of  the  frost  should  harden  the  snows  into 
an  ice-crust  ;  and  in  a  minute  we  were 
running  and  sliding  downwards  at  our 
best  pace  towards  the  familiar  Corridor. 
Yet  as  we  went  the  sombre  magnificence 
of  the  scenery  seemed  for  a  time  to  in- 
crease. We  were  between  the  day  and 
the  night.  The  western  heavens  were  of 
the  most  brilliant  blue  with  spaces  of 
transparent  green,  whilst  a  few  scattered 
cloudlets  glowed  as  if  with  internal  fire. 
To  the  east  the  night  rushed  up  furiously, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
dark  purple  sky  was  really  cloudless,  and 
not  blackened  by  the  rising  of  some  por- 
tentous storm.  That  it  was,  in  fact, 
cloudless,  appeared  from  the  unbroken 
disc   of   the  full   moon,  which,  if   I  may 
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venture  to  say  so,  had  a  kind  of  silly  ex- 
pression, as  though  it  were  a  bad  imita- 
tion of  the  sun,  totally  unable  to  keep  the 
darkness  in  order. 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  moon,  thou  climb'st 

the  sky, 
How  silently  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 

as  Sydney  exclaims.  And  truly,  set  in 
that  strange  gloom  the  moon  looked  wan 
and  miserable  enough ;  the  lingering 
sunlight  showed  by  contrast  that  she  was 
but  a  feeble  source  of  illumination  ;  and 
but  for  her  half-comic  look  of  helpless- 
ness, we  might  have  sympathized  with 
the  astronomers  who  tell  us  that  she  is 
nothing  but  a  vast  perambulating  tomb- 
stone, proclaiming  to  all  mankind  in  the 
words  of  the  famUiar  epitaph,  "  As  I  am 
now,  you  soon  shall  be  ! "  To  speak 
after  the  fa-hion  of  early  mythologies, 
one  might  fancy  that  some  supernatural 
cuttlefish  was  shedding  his  ink  through 
the  heavens  to  distract  her,  and  that  the 
poor  moon  had  but  a  bad  chance  of  es- 
caping his  clutches.  Hurrying  down- 
wards with  occasional  glances  at  the  sky, 
we  had  soon  reached  the  Grand  Plateau, 
whence  our  further  retreat  was  secure, 
and  from  that  wildest  of  mountain  fast- 
nesses we  saw  the  last  striking  spectacle 


i 


of  the    evenin< 


In 


some  sense  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  all.  As 
all  Alpine  travellers  know,  the  Grand 
Plateau  is  a  level  space  of  evil  omen, 
embraced  by  a  vast  semicircle  of  icy 
slopes.  The  avalanches  which  occasion- 
ally descend  across  it,  and  which  have 
caused  more  than  one  catastrophe,  give 
it  a  bad  reputation  ;  and  at  night  the  icy 
jaws  of  the  great  mountain  seem  to  be 
enclosing  you  in  a  fatal  embrace.  At 
this  moment  there  was  something  -half- 
grotesque  in  its  sternness.  Light  and 
shade  were  contrasted  in  a  manner  so 
bold  as  to  be  almost  bizarre.  One  half 
of  the  cirque  was  of  a  pallid  white  against 
the  night,  which  was  rushing  up  still 
blacker  and  thicker,  except  that  a  few 
daring  stars  shone  out  like  fiery  sparks 
against  a  pitchy  canopy  ;  the  other  half, 
reflecting  the  black  night,  was  relieved 
against  the  last,  gleams  of  daylight  ;  in 
front  a  vivid  band  of  blood-red  light 
burned  along  the  horizon,  beneath  which 
seemed  to  lie  an  abyss  of  mysterious 
darkness.  It  was  the  last  struggle  be- 
tween night  and  day,  and  the  night 
seemed  to  assume  a  more  ghastly  ferocity 
as  the  day  sank,  pale  and  cold,  before  its 
antagonist.  The  Grand  Plateau,  indeed,  is 
a  fit  scene  for  such  contrasts  :  for  there  in 
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midday  you  may  feel  the  reflection  from 
the  bhnding  snows  like  the  blast  of  a  fur- 
nace, vvh::re  a  few  hours  before  you  were 
realizing  the  keenest  pangs  of  frost-bite. 
The  cold  and  t'.ie  night  were  now  the  con- 
querors, and  the  angry  sunset  glow 
seemed  to  grudge  the  victory.  The  light 
rapidly  faded,  and  the  darkness,  no  longer 
seen  in  the  strange  contrast,  subsided  to 
its  ordinary  tones.  The  magic  was  gone  ; 
and  it  was  in  a  commonplace  though  lovely 
summer  night  that  we  reached  our  rest- 
ing place  3X  the  Grands  Mulcts. 

We  felt  that  we  had  learnt  some  new 
secrets  as  to  the  beauty  of  mountain 
scenery,  but  the  secrets  were  of  that  kind 
which  not  even  the  initiated  can  reveal. 
A  great  poet  might  interpret  the  senti- 
ment of  the  mountains  into  song;  but  no 
poet  could  pack  into  any  definite  propo- 
sition or  series  of  propositions  the 
strange  thoughts  that  rise  in  different 
spectators  of  such  a  scene.  All  that  I  at 
last  can  say  is  that  some  indefinable  mix- 
ture of  exhilaration  and  melancholy  per- 
vades one's  mind  ;  one  feels   like  a  kind 


weather,  of  course,  must  be  faultless  ;  the 
snow  must  be  in  perfect  order  or  a  re- 
treat may  be  difficult  ;  and  to  guard 
against  unforeseen  contingencies  which 
are  so  common  in  high  mountains,  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  force  of  guides 
more  tru.stworthy  than  the  gentry  who 
hang  about  Chamonix  drinking-places. 
If  these  precautions  be  neglected,  serious 
accidents  would  be  easy,  and  at  any  rate 
there  would  be  a  very  fair  chance  that 
the  enthusiastic  lover  of  scenery  would 
leave  his  toes  behind  him. 


From  The  Westminster  Review. 
THE  USE  OF  LOOKING  AT  PICTURES. 

P.' ATTER-OF-FACT  people  sometimes  ask 
what  good  is  to  be  got  by  looking  at  pic- 
tures. The  good  is  of  different  kinds, 
differing  of  course  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  picture.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
look  at  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  man,  or 
woman,  or  child.     It  is  a  better  thing,  no 


Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to  die." 

One  is  still  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  for 
freezing  toes  and  snow-parched  noses  are 
lively  reminders  that  one  has  not  become 
an  immortal.  Even  on  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  one  may  be  a  very  long  way  from 
heaven.  And  yet  the  mere  physical  ele- 
vation of  a  league  above  the  sea  level 
seems  to  raise  one  by  moments  into  a 
sphere  above  the  petty  interests  of  every- 
day life.  Why  that  should  be  so,  and  by 
what  strange  threads  of  association  the 
reds  and  blues  of  a  gorgeous  sunset,  the 
fantastic  shapes  of  clouds  and  shadows 
at  that  dizzy  height,  and  the  dramatic 
changes  that  sweep  over  the  boundless 
region  beneath  your  feet,  should  stir  you 
like  mysterious  music,  or,  indeed,  why 
music  itself  should  have  such  power,  I 
leave  to  philosophers  to  explain.  This 
only  I  know,  that  even  the  memory  of  that 
summer  evening  on  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  has  power  to  plunge  me  into 
strange  reveries  not  to  be  analyzed  by 
any  capacity,  and  still  less  capable  of  ex- 
pression by  the  help  of  a  few  black  re- 
marks on  white  paper. 

One  word  must  be  added.  The  expe- 
dition I  have  described  is  perfectly  safe 
and  easy,  if,  but  only  if,  two  or  three  con- 
ditions  be  scrupulously  observed.     The 


of  cheerful  Tithonus  "  at  the  quiet  limit  doubt,  to  look  at  the  realities  themselves  ; 
of  the  world,"  looking  down  from  a  magic  j  ^JUt  then  a  truly  beautiful  face  is  not  to 
elevation  upon  the  '-"dim  fields  about  the  be  seen  every  day,  and  when  we  do  see 
homes  it,  it  is  often  unequally  yoked  to  an  un- 

shapely body,  and  when  face  and  figure 
are  alike  beautiful,  the  effect  of  both  is 
often  half  spoiled  by  a  hideous  dress,  be 
it  tall  hat,  tail-coat,  crinoline,  earring,  or 
some  such  monstrosity.  If  once  or  twice 
in  our  lives  we  see  a  perfect  combination 
of  face,  figure,  and  drapery,  even  then  we 
cannot  stop  our  prize  and  look  at  it  for 
half-an-hour,  as  we  can  with  a  pictnre. 
And  yet  again,  supposing  we  could  do 
this,  the  majority  of  us  would  be  unable 
to  appreciate  what  we  saw,  unless  we  had 
first  been  educated  by  pictures.  Between 
a  Madonna  of  Raphael's  and  a  pretty 
dairymaid  there  is  much  the  same  differ- 
ence as  between  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's 
and  "  Rule  Britannia."  An  uncultivated 
man  can  no  more  appreciate  the  Madonna 
than  the  sonata,  and  would  probably  re- 
gard the  Madunna  vivified  as  inferior  to 
the  heroine  of  a  provincial  ball-room. 
The  first  thing,  then,  that  a  picture  does 
for  us  is  that  it  makes  us  see  a  certain 
good  thing,  which  without  it  we  should 
see  either  not  at  all,  or  less  wisely  and 
less  well.     This  good  thing  is  beauty. 

So  much  for  pictures  which  reproduce 
man's  face  and  form.  An  analogous 
good  is  to  be  got  by  looking  at  a  land- 
scape painting.  A  landscape  does  one  ot 
two  things  for  us.  It  either  reproduces 
the  rarities,  or  interprets  for  us  the  com- 
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monplaces  of  nature.  It  either  represents 
for  us  a  singularly  beautiful  scene  such 
as  few  of  us  ever  see,  and  that  seldom,  a 
grand  mountain-pass,  a  peculiar  sunrise 
or  sunset ;  or  else  it  paints  for  us  "  things 
perhaps  we  have  passed  a  hundred  times 
nor  cared  to  see,"  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  on  hill,  and  river,  and  tree.  Here 
again  the  good  thing  which  the  picture 
makes  us  see  is  beauty,  the  beauty  of 
things  such  as  rocks,  and  clouds,  or  of 
half-things  such  as  trees  and  flowers, 
while  the  other  picture  made  us  see  the 
beauty  of  persons.  Pictures  of  animals 
occupy  the  borderline  between  these  two 
classes  of  painting.  Animals  are  both 
too  near  us,  and  not  near  enough.  They 
are  so  near  that  in  judging  them  we 
cannot  help  applying  to  them  a  human 
standard.  The}'  are  so  far  from  us 
that  their  best  beauty  appears  a  mere 
caricature  of  human  beauty.  Thus  it 
comes  that  pictures  of  animals  commonlv 
affect  us  less  than  pictures  of  men  or 
landscapes.  We  stand  awed  before 
Titian's  "  Christ "  in  the  Dresden  pic- 
ture, overwhelmed  before  the  glory  of  the 
setting  sun  in  Turner's  "  Ulysses  and 
Polyphemus  ;"  but  Landseer's'dogs  and 
horses  at  most  please  and  interest  us. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  the  beauty 
which  a  seeing  eye  can  trace  in  beast, 
bird,  flower,  and  thing,  that  a  picture 
shows  us,  and  shows  us  better  than  any- 
thing else  can  show  us.  To  interpret 
therefore  this  beauty  is  the  main  end  of 
the  art  of  painting,  and  the  right  enjoy- 
ment of  this  beauty  is  the  main  end  of 
the  act  of  picture-seeing.  Such  enjoy- 
ment is  not  the  main  good  of  life,  but  it 
is  the  good  which  we  go  to  a  picture  to 
get.  We  call  it  the  cssthetic  good  as  con- 
trasted with  the  moral  or  scientific  or 
utilitarian  good  to  be  got  from  it  or  other 
things.  j 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  when  we  talk 
of  beauty  ?  The  term  stands  for  a  highly  | 
composite  quality,  nor  does  it  carry  any  j 
one  uniform  meaning.  It  stands,  first, 
for  a  visible  quality,  which  the  eyes  can 
appreciate  unaided  —  namely,  brightness  I 
and  harmony  of  colour.  This  quality 
may  be  seen  alike  in  a  landscape,  in  a 
bird's  plumage,  or  in  flesh  and  drapery. 
It  stands  secondly  for  a  quality  of  form 
—  namely,  gracefulness,  by  which  we 
mean  the  attainment  of  a  certain  end 
with  the  greatest  possible  economy  in  the 
means  used  to  produce  it.  Thus  a  high 
tree  stably  supported  on  a  slender  stem, 
a  difficult  movement  performed  with  little 
exertion,   are   alike,   and   for  the    same 


reason,  considered  graceful.  It  stands 
next  for  symmetry  ot  parts,  a  quality  little 
found  in  trees  and  flowers,  but  eminently 
characteristic  of  a  perfect  animal.  It 
stands  last  for  a  certain  quality  of  fea- 
ture, for  marks  of  health,  of  goodness, 
and  of  high  intellect,  for  the  type  of  hu- 
man countenance  with  which  Greek 
statues  have  familiarized  us.*  It  will  be 
clear  from  this  that  the  conception  of 
beauty  is  a  conception  of  singular  com- 
plexity, and  that  in  the  use  of  the  term 
there  is  great  danger  of  equivocation. 
The  term,  however,  differs  in  complexity 
according  to  the  things  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. When  applied  to  a  landscape  or 
drapery,  it  signifies  little  more  than 
brightness  and  harmony  of  colour,  al- 
though here  there  is  danger  of  confusion 
with  the  really  distinct  terms,  grandeur 
and  sublimity.  When  applied  to  the 
body  of  an  animal  it  signifies  also  grace- 
fulness and  symmetry  of  parts.  When 
applied  to  the  human  face,  all  the  constit- 
uents of  the  conception  are  introduced. 

The  ideal  human  face,  therefore,  will 
be  the  face  in  which  a  certain  brightness 
and  harmony  of  colour,  joined  to  a  certain 
symmetry  of  parts,  is  found  in  combina- 
tion with  the  marks  of  health,  goodness, 
and  intelligence.  The  first  test  will 
exclude  the  combination  of  red  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  the  second  test  will  exclude 
the  crooked  nose  or  the  squint,  the  third 
test  will  exclude  sallowness  or  a  promi- 
nent jaw,  or  a  retreating  forehead.  To 
be  perfectly  beautiful,  a  face  must  satisfy 
all  the  three  tests ;  to  be  beautiful,  it 
must  satisfy  most  of  them.  Deviations 
from  the  ideal  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the 
impartial  critic  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
Let  us  assume  that  there  is  such  a  limit 
—  an  ideal  line  marking  off  beautiful 
from  not-beautiful  faces  ;  and  let  us 
define  beautiful  faces  as  faces  in  which 
the  beautiful  elements  so  preponderate 
over  the  not-beautiful,  that  the  perfect 
critic  can  contemplate  them  with  plea- 
sure. Now,  any  face  which  is  included 
within  this  line  and  the  point  of  ideal 
beauty,  will  not  only  please  this  man  or 
that  man  according  to  personal  feeling  or 
casual  association,  but  will  please  every 
one.  It  follows  that  a  picture  which 
reproduces  such  a  face  will  (if  the  skill 
in  representing  be  as  excellent  as  the 
thing  represented)  please  not  this  man  or 
that  man,  nor  this  age  or  that  age,  but  all 
men  and  all  times.     It  will  satisfy  the 


*  Consult  on  this  subject  Mr.  H.  Spencer's  admirable 
essay  ou  Personal  Beauty. 
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aesthetic  sense  of  mankind.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  face  which  falls  outside  the 
mean  line  of  beauty  must  derive  its 
charm  from  some  association  interesting 
to  this  man  or  that  man,  but  not  interest- 
ing, or  if  interesting,  interesting  for  other 
than  aesthetic  reasons,  to  the  world  at 
large.  It  follows  that  a  picture  which 
reproduces  such  a  face  will  fail  to  satisfy 
the  aesthetic  sense  of  mankind.  But  a 
large  number  of  modern  painters,  espe- 
cially painters  of  the  Dutch  school, 
habitually  reproduce  faces  and  figures  of 
this  class.  Either,  therefore,  such  paint- 
ers are  deficient  in  the  power  of  discrim- 
inating what  is,  from  what  is  not,  beauti- 
ful, or  the  public,  to  which  they  appeal, 
is  deficient  in  this  power,  or  they  set 
before  themselves  in  painting  some 
other  aim  than  that  of  gratifying  and 
educating  the  instinct  for  beaut3^ 

But  not  only  is  there  an  ideal  line  and 
a  mean  line  of  beauty  considered  abso- 
lutely, but  also  an  ideal  line  and  a  mean 
line  of  picturesque  beauty.  Not  beauti- 
ful faces  and  figures  with  any  expression, 
or  in  any  attitude,  are  fit  subjects  for 
painting  or  sculpture  —  i.e.^  look  beautiful 
on  stone  or  canvas  — but  only  such  faces 
and  figures  in  comparative  repose.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  There  is 
something  unnatural  in  the  prolongation 
of  a  peculiar  expression  or  an  extraordi- 
nary attitude.  The  artistic  perpetuation 
of  such  an  expression  or  attitude  is  there- 
fore disagreeable.  A  beautiful  face  is 
not  rendered  less  beautiful  by  a  smile,  a 
beautiful  body  is  not  less  beautiful  when 
preparing  for  a  spring.  Nevertheless, 
the  smiHng  face  and  the  strained  body 
are  unpleasing  when  represented  in  art. 
The  immobility  of  the  stone  or  canvas 
stands  in  too  striking  contrast  with  the 
mobility  of  the  expression  or  attitude 
represented.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
so-called  "Venus"  of  Milo  satisfies  us 
more  than  the  dying  son  of  Niobe  ;  why 
the  struggling,  desperate  figures,  in 
Michael  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment "  hit 
the  mark  less  than  the  "Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel"of  his  earlier  picture.  This  is 
the  reason,  again,  why  we  find  the  repre- 
sentation of  groups  so  seldom  satisfac- 
tory. Between  a  number  of  men  engaged 
in  some  common  act,  there  is  a  ceaseless 
action  and  reaction  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  consequently  of  expression.  If 
the  most  important  moment  of  the  action 
be  happily  caught,  yet  the  perpetuation 
of  it,  being  in  fact  impossible,  becomes 
in  art  disagreeable.  Hence  the  groups 
which  satisfy  us  most,  are  all  character- 


ized by  a  certain  statuesque  immobility. 
They  are  groups  indeed,  but  essentially 
undramatic  groups.  The  pictures  of 
"  Mary,"  and  "  Mary  Magdalene  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Cross,"  or  of  "  Mary  with  her 
Child;"  the  figures  of  Demeter,  Perse- 
phone, and  Iris  (?)  in  the  pediment  of  the 
j  Parthenon,  alike  partake  of  this  character. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  an  action 
as  dramatic  as  that  of  tkie  "  Last  Supper" 
j  has  ever  but  once  been  quite  successfully 
treated  in  the  history  of  art ;  and  in  that 
one  instance  it  is  the  repose  of  the  central 
figure  which  is  treated  with  the  most 
perfect  success.  There  is,  therefore,  an 
ideal  line  marking  off  picturesque  from 
unpicturesque  actions  and  situations. 
But  mediaeval  and  modern  artists  habit- 
ually represent  figures  and  faces  which 
transgress  this  ideal  line.  It  follows 
either  that  they  are  unacquainted  with 
the  law  of  picturesque  repose,  or  that  the 
public  for  which  they  paint  are  unac- 
quainted with  it,  or  that  the  end  aimed 
at  is  something  different  from  beautiful 
artistic  effect. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  large  class  of 
pictures  which  violate  one  or  both  of  the 
aesthetic  canons  proposed,  and  we  ask 
what  good  can  be  got  by  looking  at  them  ? 
It  is  clear  that  they  fail  to  attain  the 
characteristic  end  of  the  art  of  painting ; 
they  fail  to  do  for  us  that  which  pictures 
can  do  better  than  anything  else — grat- 
ify and  educate  our  love  of  beauty.  But 
they  may  appeal  to  us  in  other  ways. 
They  may  be  universally  interesting, 
because  the  subjects,  though  not  beauti- 
ful, have  good  or  intelligent  faces. 
Every  one  likes  goodness  and  likes 
intelligence,  and  the  marks  of  them,  not 
only  when  they  are  stamped  in  feature 
through  hereditary  transmission,  but 
when  they  occur  in  passing  expression, 
are  interesting.  Thus  the  figures  of 
Dutch  boors  and  housewives,  though 
they  are  mean  in  themselves  and  the 
surroundings  squalid  and  unlovely,  often 
interest  us  from  the  expression  of  good- 
humour  and  content  borne  on  the  faces. 
So  again,  pictures  representing  situations 
which  our  aesthetic  sense  condemns  as 
unpicturesque,  may  interest  us  as  illus- 
trating a  conflict  of  motives  with  which 
all  men  can  sympathize.  All  such  paint- 
ings, though  they  violate  the  aesthetic 
canons,  may  be  said  to  have  a  universal 
poetical  value,  inasmuch  as  they  reveal 
to  us  the  soul  of  beauty  that  may  exist 
in  things  ugly,  the  element  of  human 
interest  in  actions  unpicturesque. 

Next  we  come  to  pictures  which  pos- 
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sess  poetical  interest,  not  for  every  age 
and  class,  but  only  for  a  certain  age  or 
a  certain  class  of  men.  We  may  take 
as  examples  the  numberless  pictures  of 
monks,  saints,  and  nuns  in  devotional  at- 
titudes, which  mediaeval  art  delighted  to 
multiply.  These  appealed  to  the  religious 
emotions  of  those  times,  but  awake  little 
direct  sympathy  now.  So  again,  actions 
not  interesting  io  every  one  —  such  as 
battles  and  meetings  of  Parliament  — 
may  possess  interest  for  a  certain  age  or 
class  from  the  influence  of  personal  or 
national  bias.  But  it  would  be  untrue  to 
say  that  such  pictures  have  no  value  ex- 
cept to  those  whose  emotions  they  direct- 
ly stimulate.  They  may  have  no  poetical 
value  except  to  the  few,  but  to  all  others 
they  have  a  psychological  value,  and  to 
after  ages  they  have  a  historical  value. 
They  may  help  to  show  how  people  living 
in  a  different  moral  and  intellectual  sphere 
think  and  act,  or  thought  and  acted  in 
past  times.  And  thus  to  the  man  of  large 
mind  and  deep  sympathy  they  may  come 
to  have  an  indirect  poetical  value,  for  such 
a  man  is  ready  to  sympathize  with  every 
human  feeling  that  he  understands. 

The  poetical  value  of  all  works  of  art 
tends  to  become  more  and  more  indirect 
till  at  last  it  ceases  to  exist  altogether. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First, 
the  figures  in  a  picture  look,  just  as  the 
characters  in  a  poem  speak  and  act,  in  a 
way  wholly  intelligible  only  to  the  age  in 
which  the  picture  or  poem  was  composed. 
No  doubt  the  greater  the  artist  is,  the 
less  does  he  appeal  to  the  mere  prejudices 
and  fashions  of  his  own  day  and  the  more 
to  the  larger  sympathies  and  wider  intel- 
ligence of  posterity.  Still,  except  in  very 
few  instances,  there  is  something  in  his 
work  which  only  his  own  age  can  under- 
stand, and  each  succeeding  age  the  gulf 
grov/s  wider  and  wider  which  separates 
him  from  his  admirers,  till  at  last  no  one 
who  is  not  an  antiquarian  himself,  or  has 
received  special  help  from  an  antiqua- 
rian, can  place  himself  in  the  proper  point 
of  view  for  appreciating  the  artist's  work. 
Three  centuries  have  sufficed  to  make 
the  intelligent  appreciation  of  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  impossible  without  special 
study.  But  that  which  fails  to  appeal  to 
the  poetical  sense  may  yet  appeal  strongly 
to  the  historical  sense.  It  is  one  thing 
to  have  a  critic's  eye  for  differences,  an- 
other thing  to  have  a  poet's  eye  for  the 
sameness  underlying  differences.  The 
one  is  the  gift  of  the  many,  the  other  of 
the  few.  Secondly,  the  time  may  come 
when  men  who  are  able  will   no  longer 


care  to  seek  their  amusement  in  the  la- 
borious study  of  ancient  art.  There  are 
those  who  see  in  the  idolatry  professed 
by  some  persons  for  the  works  of  past 
ages  little  more  than  a  finely-disguised 
distaste  for  the  present  and  distrust  in 
the  future.  But  what  has  ceased  to 
amuse  will  not  therefore  cease  to  instruct. 
Artistic  tastes  come  and  go,  but  knowl- 
edge and  the  appetite  for  knowledge  re- 
main the  same.  All  facts  and  works 
which  throw  light  on  the  process  of  hu- 
man evolution  will  continue  to  be  inter- 
esting. Hence  the  historical  value  of  a 
work  of  art  is  in  some  sort  a  value  for  all 
time  and  almost  all  minds,  while  its  poet- 
ical value  varies  directly  with  its  absolute 
or  relative  distance  from  the  age  which 
contemplates  it.* 

That  which  pictures  illustrating  social 
life  and  manners  are  to  the  philosophical 
side  of  history,  that  portraits  are  to  its 
biographical  or  personal  side.  A  string 
of  words  and  actions  is  all  that  a  book 
can  reproduce  for  us  of  a  man.  A  por- 
trait gives  a  visible  framework  to  which 
we  can  attach  these  words  and  actions, 
and  thus  brings  the  book  nearer  to  us, 
helping  us  to  talk  with  the  characters  as 
if  they  were  present  in  the  flesh.  Of 
course  a  portrait  may  be  more  than  this. 
The  face  or  figure  it  represents  may  be 
beautiful  or  otherwise  interesting  in  itself, 
and  so  the  picture  may  have  a  direct  aes- 
thetic or  poetical  interest  apart  from  fidel- 
ity to  its  original.  But  qua  portrait  it 
is  primarily  imitative,  only  secondarily 
beautiful. 

Here  we  may  remark  that  wherever  the 
primary  object  of  a  picture  is  faithfulness 
rather  than  beauty  or  poetry,  the  photo- 
graphic lens  is  probably  destined  to  su- 
persede the  pencil.  The  intrusion  of  the 
imagination  is  an  impertinence  when  it 
is  made  at  the  expense  of  truth.  The  ad- 
vantage which  the  pencil  once  possessed 
of  being  able  to  catch  momentary  expres- 
sion, has  been  neutralized  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  heliotype  ;  the  advantage  which 
it  still  possesses  of  being  able  to  repro- 
duce colour,  is  perhaps  counterbalanced 
by  its  comparative  unfaithfulness.  It 
may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether  the 
art  of  painting  any  longer  has  a  raison 
detre  except  when  it  is  directed  and 
ought  to  be  directed  by  the  imagination.  . 

On  the  border-line  which  marks  the 
poetical  from  the  unpoetical  come  comic 
pictures,  pictures  which  appeal  to  almost 

*  This  branch  of  the  subject  has  been  admirably 
illustrated  by  M.  Henri  Taine,  the  first  critic  who 
brought  the  matter  into  due  promiueucc. 
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all  men,  but  only  by  a  side-wind  as  it 
were,  and  for  a  certain  season.  Where 
such  pictures  exhibit  humour  of  a  very 
high  order,  they  are  classed  as  works  of 
genius  and  imagination,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  a  quasi-poetical  value.  Where 
the  humour  is  coarse  or  commonplace, 
or  approximates  to  the  coarse  or  com- 
monplace, this  title  is  denied  them.  Be- 
tween extremes  such  as  M.  Dord  and  an 
illustrator  of  -Fun^  there  is  an  ideal  line 
somewhere,  but  only  the  humourist  can 
draw  it. 

Lower  down  in  the  scale  come  pictures 
which  neither  move  nor  amuse,  but 
teach.  Not  being  beautiful  or  pictur- 
esque, they  have  no  aesthetic  value  ;  not 
exciting  any  human  sympathy,  they  have 
no  poetical  value  ;  not  appealing  to  the 
anarchic  love  of  incongruity  common  at 
times  to  most  men,  they  have  no  comic 
value.  But  they  may  have  a  didactic  and 
utilitarian  value,  and  may  range  accord- 
ing to  the  admixture  of  secondary  aes- 
thetic, or  poetical,  or  comic  elements, 
from  the  satire  on  canvas  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  scientific  text-book. 

Next  come  pictures  which  do  not  even 
teach  because  they  are  not  true,  which 
illustrate  emotions  by  unsuitable  expres- 
sions.* The  large  class  of  so-called  his- 
torical paintings  often  fall  under  this 
category  ;  that  which  is  imperfectly  un- 
derstood being  generally  incorrectly  rep- 
resented. 

Next  must  be  classed  pictures  which 
are  not  only  not  true,  but  not  honest,  pic- 
tures in  which  the  painter  not  only  mis- 
understands, but  misunderstands  inten- 
tionally. It  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  painters  of  the 
later  Italian  school  where  they  attempted 
to  represent  miraculous  events,  were  not 
honest.  Between  their  pictures  and 
those  of  the  earlier  Flemish  and  Italian 
schools  there  is  much  difference.  In  the  . 
latter  the  supernatural  event  is  neither 
disguised  nor  explained.  The  figures 
stand  or  kneel  on  a  rest  of  clouds  with 
hands  clasped  and  eyes  uplifced.  In  the 
later  pictures  there  is  an  attempt  to  get 
over  the  difficulty,  and  the  figures  are  rep- 
resented in  the  attitude  of  swimming  or 
flying,  attitudes  which  the  absence  of 
wings  or  water  reduces  to  a  transparent 
absurdity.  Thus  the  genuine  grotesque 
of  the  early  painters  is  exchanged  for  the 
elaborate  mendacity  of  the  later.  Such 
artistic  dishonesty  carries  its  own  neme- 

*  This  arises  from  a  defect  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
—  carelessness  in  observing,  want  of  technical  skill,  or 
lack  of  psychological  insight. 


sis  with  it,  as  the  artist  mostly  fails  to 
produce  in  others  an  illusion  to  which  he 
is  a  stranger  himself. 

Lastly  come  pictures  which  are  purely 
purposeless  —  mere  exhibitions  of  tech- 
nical skill  innocent  of  any  further  object 
or  meaning.  These  may  be  called  the 
"  compositions,"  the  works  which  are  in 
the  history  of  painting  what  many 
poems  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  al- 
most all  prize  poems,  are  in  the  history 
of  literature.  In  painting  these  compo- 
sitions the  artist  is  dominated  by  no  de- 
sire to  move  or  to  instruct  mankind,  but 
simply  groups  together  a  number  of 
striking  or  pleasing  figures  in  striking  or 
pleasing  attitudes,  and  then  calls  his  pic- 
ture the  "  Triumph  of  Love,"  or  "  Hell," 
or  "  Heaven,"  or  anything  else,  so  long 
as  the  title  be  striking  or  pleasing.  The 
display  of  great  technical  skill  makes 
such  compositions  to  the  eye  of  the  true 
artist  or  poet  only  more  offensive.  The 
meanness  of  a  really  mean  thing  is  only 
heightened  by  elaboration.  Perhaps  it 
may  here  be  objected  that  no  human  ac- 
tion is  really  purposeless,  and  that  the 
artist  must  have  some  object  in  painting 
as  the  scribbler  in  scribbling  or  the  bad 
musician  in  playing.  This  is  in  a  sense 
true,  and  it  would  be  more  correct  to  de- 
fine "  compositions  "  as  works  in  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  artist  to  show  off 
his  skill,  as  it  is  the  apparent  object  of 
the  figures  in  his  pictures  to  show  off 
their  round  limbs  and  graceful  attitudes, 
and  as  it  is  the  object  of  the  amateur 
public  to  which  he  appeals  to  show  off 
their  power  of  discriminating  his  skill 
and  his  figures'  grace.  The  futility  of 
these  objects  is  obvious.  An  attitude  is 
not  graceful  which  is  purposeless.  An 
attitude  is  an  arrangement  of  limbs  giv- 
ing expression  to  a  particular  feeling  — 
e.g.^  the  desire  of  movement  or  the  desire 
of  rest.  An  attitude  of  rest  assumed  by 
a  person  who  does  not  desire  rest  is  the 
reverse  of  graceful.  Hence  the  artist 
who  represents  an  affected  attitude  or 
expression,  violates  not  only  the  laws  of 
good  sense  but  the  law  of  beauty  as 
properly  understood.  His  work  is, 
therefore,  aesthetically  valueless.  Still 
more  valueless  is  it  from  a  psychological 
or  historical  point  of  view,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  illustrates  the  love  of  affectation 
peculiar  at  certain  times  to  certain  strata 
of  society. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  to  show  the 
bearing  of  the  aforesaid  remarks  upon 
landscape  painting.  First,  a  tract  of 
country  may  be  so  dull,  as  a  man  may  be 
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so  ugly,  as   to   defy    successful   reproduc-  ]  From  Chambers'  Journal. 

tion    in    serious    art.     Again,  there    are  PROPHETIC  DAYS, 

phenomena  in  nature  so  sudden  and  mo- 1  Would-be  weatherwise  folks  would 
mentary  that  they  look  absurd  when  be  saved  a  world  of  trouble  if  experience 
transferred  to  canvas.  The  propriety  of  justified  the  popular  faith  in  certain  days 
introducing  a  flash  of  lightning  into  a  pic-  of  the  year  —  saints'  days,  of  course,  most 
ture  may  be  questioned.  Again,  a  land-  of  them  —  having  such  a  prophetic  power 
scape,  though  it  be  not  strictly  beautiful,  !  attached  to  them,  that  by  merely  using 
may  appeal  to  our  feelings  of  wonder  and  '  our  eyes  and  our  almanacs,  we  may  learn 
awe,  and  so  have  a  poetical  as  distin- :  what  the  future  will  bring  "  of  good  or 
guished  from  a  purely  aesthetic  interest.  ■  evil  luck,  of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or 
The  picture  of  a  storm-beaten  cliff  may ;  season's  quality."  These  ominous  days 
move  us  fully  as  much  as  that  of  a  sunny  j  are  but  few  in  number,  something  under 
Italian  bay.  Of  course  no  psychological  I  a  score  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
or  historical  interest  can  attach  to  a  land- '  why  they,  any  more  than  their  fellows, 
scape  as  such.  Where  an  attempt  is  [  should  be  invested  with  such  a  valuable 
made  to  excite   interest  of   this  sort,  we  ;  attribute. 

resent  it  as  an  impertinence,  or  condone  |  if  the  New-year's  first  morning  sky  is 
it  as  a  venial  affectation,  according  as  '  covered  by  clouds  of  a  dusky  red  hue, 
the  picture  is  in  other  respects  worthy  or  |  there  will  be  much  debate  and  strife 
unworthy  of  praise.  We  resent  the  con- 1  among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  and 
tinual  introduction  of  nymphs  and  Greek! — this  we  may  readily  believe — many 
temples  in  the  pictures  of  Poussin  and  j  robberies  will  be  perpetrated  before  the 
Claude,  we  condone  the  unmeaning  fig-  ■  year  has  run  its  course.  Should  the  sun 
ures  and  fanciful  titles  attached  to  sonie  j  deign  to  shine  upon  St.  Vincent's  Day, 
of  Turner's  landscapes.  The  "  pathetic  i  dwellers  in  wine-growing  lands  may  take 
fallacy  "  suggested  in  the  famous  picture  |  heart  and  rejoice,  for  thev  will  see  more 
of  the  "  Tdmeraire  "  trembles  on  the  line    wine    than  water  — that 'is  to   say,  they 


which  divides  the  poetical  from   the  sen- 
timental. 

The  sum  of  this  essay  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words.  When  we  see 
a  picture  we  may  ask  ourselves  questions 
such  as  these  :  Is  it  beautiful  ?  then  let 
us  sit  down  and  enjoy  its  beauty.  Is  it 
interesting  as  revealing  elements  of 
beauty,  such  as  good  or  intelligent  ex- 
pressions, in  faces  not  beautiful  ?  then 
let  us  sit  down  and  learn  to  sympathize 
with  that  which  at  first  sight  does  not 
please.  Is  it  instructive,  as  illustrating 
one  of  the  stages  of  man's  development  ? 
Then  let  us  contrast  it  with  analogous 
scenes  in  our  own  everyday  life,  and  note 
the  progress  which  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  periods.  Is  it  comic  or  sa- 
tiric ?  Then  let  us  enjoy  the  joke  or  take 
to  heart  the  lesson  that  the  artist  meant  to 
convey.  Every  picture  ought  to  offer  us 
one  of  these  things,  and  every  man  with 
a  clear  eye  and  a  mind  untrammelled  by 
pedantry  can  see  whether  it  has  one  of 
them  to  offer.  But  to  be  any  one  of  these 
things  the  picture  must  first  of  all  be 
truthful  in  fact  and  intention.  Let  us 
first  ask,  then,  whether  it  be  free  of  lies 
and  affectation,  and  for  the  rest  judge  no 
work  of  art,  so  it  be  not  marked  by  these 
plague-spots,  to  be  common  or  unclean. 


may  calculate  upon  a  dry  season,  espe- 
cially conducive  to  a  profitable  vintage. 
Less  limited  in  its  apphcation  is  the  fore- 
knowledge acquirable  by  meteorological 
students  upon  the  Feast  of  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul,  according  to  the  old 
monkish  rhymes,  one  of  the  many  trans- 
lations of  which  runs  : 

If  St.  Paul's  Day  be  fair  and  clear, 

It  does  betide  a  happy  year  ; 

But  if  it  chance  to  snow  or  rain, 

Then  will  be  dear  all  kinds  of  grain ; 

If  clouds  or  mist  do  dark  the  sky, 

Great  store  of  birds  and  beasts  shall  die  ; 

And  if  the  winds  do  fly  aloft, 

Then  war  shall  vex  the  kingdom  oft. 

Candlemas  prognostications  go,  as 
those  of  dreams  are  said  to  do,  by  con- 
traries ;  fine  weather  on  Candlemas  Day 
beinp-  prophetical  of  a  long  succession 
of  unseasonably  cold  days,  and  necessa- 
rily a  failure  of  the  crops  :  while  foul 
weather  on  that  day  is  a  sure  promise  of 
a  bright  spring,  with  a  summer  to  match  : 

If  Candlemas  Day  be  dry  and  fair, 
•  The  half  o'  winter's  to  come,  and  mair ; 
If  Candlemas  Day  be  wet  and  foul, 
The  half  o'  winter's  gone  at  Yule. 
Or  as  a  southern  version  puts  it : 
If  Candlemas  Day  be  fair  and  bright, 
Winter  will  have  another  flight ; 
But  if  it  be  dark  with  clouds  and  rain,  _ 
Winter  is  gone,  and  will  not  come  again. 
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This  idea  is  common  throughout  Europe. 
In  Germany,  they  aver  that  the  badger 
peeps  out  of  his  hole  upon  Candlemas 
morning,  and  if  the  ground  be  white  with 
snow,  "takes  his  walks  abroad  ;  but 
should  the  sunshine  greet  his  eyes,  he 
will  not  venture  from  his  snug  abiding- 
place  ;  being  of  one  mind  with  the  shep- 
herd, who  would  rather  see  a  wolf  enter 
his  fold,  than  the  sun,  upon  Candlemas 
Day.  So  in  Norfolk  the  proverb  goes 
that  a  shepherd  would  prefer  seeing  his 
wife  on  the  bier,  than  the  sun  shining 
clear  upon  Candlemas  Day ;  and  they 
firmly  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
rhymes  : 

On  Candlemus  Day,  if  the  thorns  hang  a  drop, 
Then  you  are  sure  of  a  good  pea-crop. 

As  far  as  the  sun  shines  in  on  Candlemas  Day, 
So  far  will  the  snow  blow  in  afore  Old  May. 

In  1855,  a  correspondent  of  Notes  and 
Queries  announced  that  the  Candlemas 
prognostication  had  been  verified  in  Nor- 
folk, if  nowhere  else,  when  a  spell  of  rough 
winter  weather  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
a  fair  and  sunny  Candlemas  Day.  "  On 
the  following  evening,  about  ten  o'clock, 
a  thaw  suddenly  commenced  ;  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  fifth,  frost  again  set  in 
with  increased  intensity,  which  continued 
uninterruptedly  to  February  the  twenty- 
fourth,  the  ice  in  the  'broads'  ranging 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness." 
But  he  had  forgotten  to  take  the  change 
of  style  into  account;  so  the  striking 
verification  of  the  ancient  superstition 
was  no  verification  at  all.  The  Hebri- 
deans  observe,  or  did  observe,  an  odd 
custom.  On  Candlemas  Day,  in  every 
house,  a  sheaf  of  oats  was  dressed  in 
feminine  attire,  and  laid,  with  a  big  club 
by  its  side,  in  a  basket,  called  "  Briid's 
bed."  Before  turning  in  for  the  night, 
the  mistress  and  her  maids  cried  in 
chorus  :  "  Briid  is  come  !  Briid  is  wel- 
come !  "  If,  next  morning,  an  impres- 
sion of  the  club  was  visible  in  the  ashes 
on  the  hearth,  it  was  held  a  sure  presage 
of  an  abundant  harvest,  and  a  prosperous 
year  ;  if  the  club  had  not  left  its  mark,  it 
was  an  Omen  of  coming  bad  times. 

Down  Winchester  way  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  from  whichever  quarter  the 
wind  blows  chiefly  upon  Palm-Sunday,  it 
will  blow  during  the  best  part  of  the 
summer.  In  Hertfordshire  they  hold 
that 

A  good  deal  of  rain  upon  Easter  Day 

Gives  a  good  crop  of  grass,  but  little  good  hay. 


If  the  sun  shines  clearly  on  Easter  Day, 
good  weather  and  good  times  are  in  store, 
and  one  may  make  sure  of  seeing  the 
sun  upon  Whitsunday.  The  lightest  of 
showers  falling  upon  Ascension  Day  is 
an  omen  dire,  foretelling  sickness  among 
cattle,  and  great  scarcity  of  food  for  man. 
A  reverse  result  follows  a  dry  Holy-Thurs- 
day, and  pleasant  weather  may  be  expect- 
ed almost  up  to  Christmastide.  A  fine 
Whitsunday  means  a  plentiful  harvest, 
but  if  any  rain  falls  then,  thunder  and 
lightning,  bringing  blight  and  mildew 
with  it,  may  be  expected.  Almost  as  ill- 
omened  is  a  wet  Midsummer  Day,  for 
although  apples,  pears,  and  plums  will 
not  be  affected  thereby,  nut-bushes  will 
prove  barren,  and  the  corn-fields  be  smit- 
ten with  disease. 

It  was  a  proverb  in  Scotland  that  if  the 
deer  rose  dry  and  lay  down  dry  on  Bul- 
lion's Day,  there  would  be  an  early  har- 
vest. Considering  the  soldier-saint  was 
the  chosen  patron  of  publicans  and  dis- 
pensers of  good  liquor,  it  seems  odd  that 
a  shower  falling  upon  St.  Martin's  Day 
should  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  twenty- 
days'  opening  of  heaven's  sluices.  Mar- 
tin, however,  when  he  went  in  for  wet, 
was  more  moderate  than  his  uncanonized 
brother  Swithun,  commonly  called  St. 
Swithin  ;  he,  as  every  one  knows,  is  con- 
tent with  nothing  under  forty  days  : 

Saint  Swithin's  Day,  gin  ye  do  rain, 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain  ; 
Saint  Swithin's  Day,  an'  ye  be  fair, 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  nae  main 

Why  this  should  be,  has  been  explained 
in  this  wise  :  When  the  good  Saxon 
Bishop  of  Winchester  departed  this  life 
some  thousand  years  ago,  he  was,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  expressed  wish,  buried 
in  the  churchyard,  so  that  his  humble 
grave  might  be  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
passers-by,  and  receive  the  eaves-drop- 
pings from  the  abbey  roof.  Thus  he  was 
permitted  to  rest  undisturbed  for  a  hun- 
dred years  ;  then  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese took  it  into  their  heads  to  have  the 
saint  taken  up,  and  deposited  inside  the 
cathredral  ;  but  when  they  set  about  the 
work,  the  rain  came  down  with  such  vio- 
lence that  they  were  compelled  to  desist, 
and  finding  the  deluge  continued  for 
forty  days,  interpreted  it  to  be  a  warning 
against  removing  Swithin's  remains,  and 
therefore  contented  themselves  with 
erecting  a  chapel  over  his  grave.  As 
poor  Robin  sings  : 

Whether  this  were  so  or  no, 
Is  more  than  you  or  I  do  know. 
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Better  it  is  to  rise  betime, 
And  to  make  hay  while  sun  doth  shine 
Than  to  believe  in  tales  and  lies 
Which  idle  monks  and  friars  devise. 

Mr.  Earle,  hovi^ever,  has  shewn  that  virhile 
it  is  true   that   St.   Swithin  did  leave  di- 
rections that  he  should  be  buried  in  a  vile 
place,  under   the  eaves-droppings,  on  the 
north  side  of   Winchester  church,  there 
was  no  supernatural  protest  on  his   part 
against  his  relics  being  removed  to  the 
magnificent  shrine  prepared  for  them  in 
Ethelwold's  cathedral.     On   the  contrary, 
the  weather  was  most  propitious  for  the 
ceremony.     Whoever  was  at  the  pains  of 
inventing  the  story  of    the    forty    days' 
tempest,  misapplied  his  imaginative  fac- 
ulties  altogether,  since  the  phenomenon 
popularly  associated  with   St.   Swithin  is 
as  apocryphal  as  the    story  concocted  to 
account  for  it.     From  observations  made 
at  Greenwich  in  the   twenty  years  ending 
with   1861,    it  appears  that    during    that 
term  forty  days'  rain  was  never  known  to 
follow    St.  Svvithin's  Day  ;  while,    oddly 
enough,  the  wettest  weather  came  when 
the  saint  failed  to  "  christen  the  apples." 
In    only    six    instances  —  in    1841.   1845, 
1851,  1853,    1854,  and    1856  —  did  it  rain 
at  all  upon  the  fateful  day  ;  and  the  forty 
•  days     following     shewed       respectively 
twenty-three,  twenty-six,    thirteen,  eigh- 
teen,  sixteen,  and   fourteen    rainy  ones. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  twelve  wet 
days  out  of  the  forty  after  the    dry  St. 
Swithin  of  1842,  twenty-two  after  that  of 
1843,  twenty-nine   after  that  of  i860,  and 
no  less  than  thirty-one  after  that  of   1848. 
Not  that  any  evidence  is  likely  to  shake 
the  faith  of  believers   in  the   ancient  no- 
tion.    Convinced  against  their  will,  they 
will    hold    their   old    opinion    still,    like 
Hone's     lady-friend,    who,    finding     her 
favourite  saint's  day  fine,  prophesied    a 
long  term  of  beautiful  weather  ;  but  when 
a  few  drops  of  rain  fell  towards  evening, 
veered  round,  and  was  positive  six  weeks 
of   wet    impended.     Her   first    prophecy 
turned  out  to  be  the  correct  one  ;  but  the 
obstinate  dame  would  not  have  it  so,  de- 
claring stoutly  that  if  no  rain  had  fallen 
in  the  day-time,  there  certainly  must  have 
been    some   at    night.     There   are    rainy 
saints  beside   Swithin  ;  in  Belgium  they 
pin    their    faith    to    St.    Godelieve  ;    in 
France,  to  Saints   Gervais  and    Protais, 
and  St.  Mddard. 

If  Bartholomew's  Day  be  ushered  in  by 
a  hoar-frost,  followed  by  mist,  a  sharp, 
biting  winter  will  come  in  due  time.  A 
fine  Michaelmas    Day  betokens   a  sun- 


shiny winter,  the  pleasantness  of  which 
will  be  neutralized  by  nipping,  long-stay- 
ing north-easters.  Merry  Christmas  sadly 
belies  its  name  in  its  prognostications, 
which  ire  of  such  a  very  lugubrious 
order,  that,  did  we  trust  in  them,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  parody  Carey's 
famous  song,  and  pray  : 

Of  all  the  days  that  are  in  the  week, 
Come  Christmas  but  on  one  day, 

And  that  is  the  day  that  comes  between 
The  Saturday  and  the  Monday  ! 

A  Sunday  Christmas  Day  is  the  only  one 
prophetic  of  unalloyed  good,  being  the 
harbinger  of  a  new  year  in  which  beasts 
will  thrive,  fields  flourish,  and  all  lands 
rest  in  peace.  When  Christmas  Day  falls 
upon  a  Wednesday,  we  may  hope  for  a 
genial  summer,  as  recompense  for  a 
stormy  winter;  but  when  it  falls  upon 
any  of  the  remaining  five,  a  severe  winter 
without  any  compensation  is  in  store  for 
us  ;  supplemented  by  war  and  cattle- 
plague,  when  the  festival  comes  upon  a 
Monday  ;  with  mortality  among  kings 
and  great  people,  when  it  comes  upon  a 
Tuesday  ;  and  by  a  great  clearing-off  of 
old  folks,  when  it  falls  upon  a  Saturday. 
If  Childermas  Day  be  wet,  it  threatens 
us  with  dearth  ;  if  it  be  fine,  it  promises 
us  abundance  ;  and  as  the  wind  blows  on 
the  last  night  of  December,  it  tells  v/hat 
the  unborn  year  will  bring  —  for 

If  New-year's  eve  night-wind  blow  south, 

It  betokeneth  warmth  and  growth  ; 

If  west,  much  milk,  and  fish  in  the  sea ; 

If  north  much  cold  and  storms  there  will  be  ; 

If  east,  the  trees  will  bear  much  fruit ; 

If  north-east,  flee  it,  man  and  brute. 

Not  the  least  amusing  tiling  about  all 
these  sage  predictions,  as  regards  weath- 
er, is  that  they  take  no  account  of  the 
change  from  old  to  new  style,  which  al- 
tered the  exact  position  of  the  days 
named  ;  there  being  now,  for  example,  a 
difference  of  twelve  days  between  old  St. 
Swithin's  and  new  St.  Swithin's  Day. 
Weather  prophets  are  above  minding  this 
awkward  trifle. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE    USELESSNESS    OF    ABSTRACT 
PREACHING. 

There  are  few  questions  better  worth 
discussing  than  that  which  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  started  at  the  Church  Congress, 
and  on  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
touched   in  his  address  to  the  Torring- 
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ton  farmers,  —  to  wit,  the  relation  in  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  mankind  of 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  the  general 
to  the  particular,  the  law  or  principle  to 
the  specific  instance.  The  method  of 
dealing  with  the  dispute  between  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  their  employers, 
which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  commended, 
and  of  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
highly  approves,  is  one  which  may  be  ap- 
plied in  countless  ways.  "  Preach  a  pure 
and  lofty  morality  to  both  parties,  and 
pronounce  no  decision  upon  the  particu- 
lar case,"  —  this  is  in  effect  the  advice  of 
the  Bishop  and  the  Baronet.  The  "  func- 
tions "  of  the  clergy,  thinks  Sir  Stafford, 
are  "spiritual," — it  is  their  duty  "to 
raise  the  general  character  of  their  par- 
ishioners," "  to  endeavour  to  bring  among 
them  feelings  of  Christian  kindliness,"  to 
expatiate  in  a  lofty  and  cloudless  region 
where  no  speck  of  mundane  dust  can 
sully  the  white  of  their  professional  gar- 
ments, and  to  keep  themselves  apart  from 
the  controversies  of  the  street,  the  field, 
the  market.  One  thing  must  be  con- 
ceded to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  that 
there  is  comfort  in  the  method  he  praises. 
It  is  easy  ;  and  it  is  pretty  sure  of  being 
applauded.  Most  people  have  recourse 
to  it,  more  or  less,  in  their  vocation.  In 
politics  it  is,  for  its  own  purposes,  invalu- 
able and  almost  infallible,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Constitutional  govern- 
ment could  get  on  without  it.  How 
could  Prime  Ministers  compose  speeches 
from  the  Throne,  or  under-secreta- 
ries  answer  Parliamentary  questions,  or 
orators  produce  their  most  thrilling 
effects,  if  they  were  not  permitted  to 
launch  into  general  principles  ?  The 
very  thunder  which  shakes  the  arsenal  is 
a  general  maxim  wrapped  up  in  a  sono- 
rous phrase.  If  we  were  asked  by  a  young 
orator  —  for  an  old  orator  would  not  re- 
quire any  information  on  the  subject  — 
how  he  could  without  fail  move  an  audi- 
ence, we  should  tell  him  to  think  of  some 
political  or  social  maxim  which  no  human 
being  in  a  state  of  mental  and  moral 
sanity  could  question,  and  to  utter  it  in 
loud  tones,  with  flashing  eyes,  fierce 
gesticulation,  and  the  whole  air  of  one 
who  was  incurring  imminent  risk  of  mar- 
tyrdom. In  society,  the  fluent  and  viva- 
cious retailer  of  current  maxims,  who 
shuns  particular  cases,  and  is  deft  enough 
to  avoid  treading  on  the  toes  of  the  com- 
pany, is  the  successful  man.  Writers  for 
the  Press  enjoy  less  than  most  persons  of 
the  emotional  glow  of  easy  and  applauded 
vagueness,  but  even  they  occasionally  di- 


vest themselves  of  that  "  exactness '' 
which,  according  to  Bacon,  is  made  by  writ- 
ing, and  don  the  loose-flowing  dishabille  of 
platitude.  All  readers  of  the  Times  — 
the  Editor,  we  fancy,  best  of  all  —  can 
tell  the  article  which  is  written  for  the 
sake  of  sound  from  that  v/hich  has  a 
definite  purpose  and  is  based  upon  real 
knowledge.  An  amusing  example  in  the 
former  kind  was  given  the  other  day. 
The  article  was  on  farming,  and  d,  propos 
of  the  grazing  of  milch  cows  agricultural- 
ists were  admonished  that  "all  these 
things  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Power  which 
we  cannot  control,  and  had  best  not 
rashly  impugn."  The  tenant-farmers  of 
Bucks  and  Somerset  were  illuminated 
with  the  remark  that  "  man  has  to  assist 
Nature,  and  supplement  the  great  work 
of  Creation."  After  this,  can  we  doubt 
that  the  price  of  beef  will  fall,  and  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  may  once  more  indulge 
freely  in  the  mutton  of  black-faced 
sheep  ? 

The  grand  drawback  to  the  general 
method  is  that,  though  men  are  pleased 
with  it,  nature  disowns  it,  and  that  men 
even,  when  asked  to  pay  for  it,  not  in 
plaudits,  but  in  cash,  are  apt  to  find  it 
out.  The  social  favourite,  who  is  thought 
by  everyone  to  be  a  paragon  of  wisdom 
because  his  observations  are  wide  enough 
to  cover,  or  seem  to  cover,  contradictory 
opinions,  will  meet  sometimes  with  a  re- 
buff. "  Then  you  are  of  my  opinion," 
says  Croaker  to  Honeywood  in  Gold- 
smith's play.  "  Entirely,"  is  the  reply. 
"And  you  reject  mine?"  cries  Mrs. 
Croaker.  "  Heaven  forbid,  madame  ! 
No,  sure,  no  reasoning  could  be  more 
just  than  yours."  This  appeases  the  lady. 
"  O,  then,"  she  says,  "  you  think  I'm 
quite  right  ?  "  ~"  Perfectly  right,"  smiles 
Honeywood.  But  unhappily  the  husband 
has  not  taken  himself  away.  "A  plague 
of  plagues!"  exclaims  Croaker,  "we 
can't  be  both  right.  I  ought  to  be  sorry, 
or  I  ought  to  be  glad.  My  hat  must  be 
on  my  head,  or  my  hat  must  be  off."  In 
politics  general  maxims  are  good  for  the 
hustings,  or  even  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  they  will  not  do  for  Crimean 
wars  or  Indian  mutinies.  Their  worth  in 
the  world  of  action  has  been  pithily  pro- 
nounced upon  by  Macaulay,  and  no  prac- 
tical man  will  dispute  the  soundness  of 
his  estimate  :  —  "  Every  one  who  has 
seen  the  world  knows  that  nothing  is  so 
useless  as  a  general  maxim.  If  it  be  very 
moral  and  very  true,  it  may  serve  for  a 
copy  to  a  charity  boy.  If,  like  those 
of  Rochefoucauld,  it   be    sparkling   and 
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whimsical,  it  may  make  an  excellent 
•motto  for  an  essay.  But  few  indeed 
of  the  many  wise  apophthegms  which 
have  been  uttered,  from  the  time  of  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece  to  that  of  Poor 
Richard,  have  prevented  a  single  foolish 
action." 

We  may  be  permitted,  then,  to  doubt 
whether  the  general  and  abstract  method  of 
spiritual  instruction  is  that  by  which  the 
Clergy  of  England  will  practically  benefit 
their  parishioners.  Our  own  experience, 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years  in  a  country  parish,  would  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  preaching  of  this  kind 
has  absolutely  no  more  effect  upon  the 
character  or  lives  of  the  parishioners  than 
the  moaning  of  the  wind  has  upon  the 
bones  that  lie  in  the  churchyard.  During 
that  period  we  have  gradually  become 
acquainted  with  the  characteristic  temp- 
tations, failings,  tricks,  vices,  and  crimes 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  chief  social 
ill,  of  course,  is  that  the  men  drink  their 
wages,  instead  of  taking  them  home  to 
their  wives.  Market  gardening  is  the 
prevailing  occupation.  The  people  are 
tempted  to  trickery  in  weighing  their 
goods  and  in  preparing  them  for  market, 
and  many  tricks  they  practise.  It  is  not 
safe  to  buy  a  sack  of  potatoes  without 
weighing  it,  or  a  basket  of  apples  without 
looking  whether  those  on  the  top  are  not 
immensely  better  in  quality  than  those 
below,  or  a  truss  of  hay  without  ascer- 
taining whether  a  brick  has  been  inserted  | 
to  increase   the  weight.     The  rule  v/ith  i 


the  farmers,  when  any  of  their  live  stock 
is  ailing  and  cannot  be  perfectly  cured, 
is  to  "  get  rid  of  it,"  without  mention  of 
the  ailment.  There  is  a  constant  tempta- 
tion to  overload  horses,  and  to  use  them 
with  cruel  carelessness.  We  said  that  we 
have  been  nearly  ten  years  in  the  parish. 
We  have  heard  preaching  in  the  parish 
church  all  the  time  ;  and  we  are  prepared 
to  state  that,  if  a  few  allusions  to  drunk- 
enness are  allowed  for,  we  have  never 
known  the  preacher  lay  a  "  fiery  finger  " 
upon,  or  so  much  as  mention,  any  one  of 
the  peculiar  vices  and  temptations  of  the 
place,  —  systematic  selfishness,  utter  and 
unabashed,  is  the  practical  moral  code, 
and  never  have  we  known  the  clergyman 
come  down  from  the  clouds  to  the  extent 
even  of  saying,  "  If  you  '  best  '  your 
neighbours,  and  watch  day  and  night  for 
the  advantage  in  bargains,  you  are  vio- 
lating the  law  of  Christ."  The  conse- 
quence in  our  case  has  been  that  we 
scorn  and  detest  the  hypocritic  sham  of 
mouthing  moral  platitudes  which  have  no 
effect  whatever.  Our  distinct  impression 
is  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  the  great 
body  of  parishioners  that  the  sermons 
preached  in  the  parish  church  have,  or 
are  meant  to  have,  any  connection  what- 
ever with  their  daily  life.  And  we  are 
perfectly  sure  that  no  good  will  be  done 
by  inculcating,  as  the  sum  of  morality, 
the  imitation  of  Christ,  until  preachers 
also  say  how  Christ  would  act  if  He  had 
vegetables  to  sell  or  horses  to  drive. 


The  yournal  Officiel  informs  us  that  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  recently  voted 
a  sum  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  city.  The  Prefet  of  the 
Seine  has  divided  the  commissions  for  these 
works  among  divers  painters,  sculptors,  en- 
gravers, medallists,  and  painters  on  glass. 
The  commissions  for  paintings  alone  amount 
to  as  many  as  sixteen,  the  most  important 
perhaps  being  that  given  to  M.  Signol,  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  who  is  charged  with  the 
decoration  of  the  right  arm  of  the  great  cross 
of  the  church  of  Saint- Sulpice,  the  left  arm 
having  been  painted  by  him  some  time  ago. 

The  decoration  of  the  grand  church  of  La 
Trinite  is  to  be  continued,  and  the  painting  of 
two  of  the  chapels  has  been  entrusted  to  MM. 
Barrias  and  Lecomte-Dunouy.  Other  well- 
known  artists  are  likewise  to  be  employed  on 
this  great  work,  the  expense  of  which  is  to  be 
shared  by  the  State  with  the  City.  Several 
works  of  sculpture  have  also  been  ordered  for 


the  churches  of  Paris;  we  may  mention  es- 
pecially a  statue  of  the  Virgin  to  be  executed 
in  marble  for  the  new  church  of  Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs,  for  which  M.  Le  Pere  has  re- 
ceived the  commission.  Besides  commission- 
ing new  works  the  Municipal  Administration 
charges  itself  with  the  restoration  of  the  mural 
paintings,  mutilated  statues  and  other  works 
of  art,  principally  in  the  churches  of  Paris, 
which  were  injured  during  the  siege  and  reign 
of  the  Commune.  All  such  restorations  are 
confided  to  trustworthy  artists,  in  one  case 
(that  of  M.  Dumont,  whose  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  Notre-Dame  de  Lorette  was  broken 
during  the  insurrection)  the  artist  himself 
being  charged  with  the  restoration  of  his  own 
work.  It  would  perhaps  be  as  well  if  our  City 
Corporation  would  bear  in  mind  this  munifi- 
cence of  the  impoverished  city  of  Paris.  Who 
ever  heard  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
voting  a  sum  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  1 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  BERACHAH,  ETC. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  BERACHAH. 
(II.  Chron.  XX.) 


When  Tudah's  foes  were  all  assembled 

Within  Tekoa's  wilderness, 
On  pallid  lips  the  accents  trembled  : 

"  Save  us,  O  Lord,  in  our  distress ! " 

The  answer  came,  their  fears  allaying, 
"Ye  shall  not  need  to  fight  to-day; 

For  I  Myself,  My  power  displaying. 
Will  sweep  that  hostile  host  away." 

Forthwith,  before  the  embattled  legions, 
A  band  of  singers  marched  and  sang  ; 

And  through  those  wild,  infested  regions 
Praise  fo  the'  Lord  sublimely  rang. 

What  frenzy  then  and  dire  delusion 

That  haxighty,  heathen  host  ran  through  ! 

Brothers  and  allies,  .in  confusion. 

With  sword  and  spear  each  other  slew. 

Till  lo,  the  watchman,  far  off  gazing, 
Belield  'an  army  nielt  a5  snow : 

And  only  spoils  of  wealth  amazing 
And  fallen  forms  ^he  field  to  show.     > 

In  earth's  wide  wilderness  are  thronging 
The  ranks  of  evil  and  of  care  : 

And  ofttimes,  sad  with  fear  and  longing, 
We  pour  our  plaints  in  bitter  prayer. 

Oh  could  we  sing  our  Lord's  sweet  praises 
Nor  sin  nor  grief  should  do  us  harm ; 

But  as,  when  morn  her  banner  raises 
The  wild  beasts  fly  in  strange  alarm  — 

Our  fears  themselves  should  feel  a  panic ; 

Perplexity  should  loose  its  toils. 
And  from  the  fallen  host  Satanic 

Our  hands  should  gather  happy  spoils. 

O  Thou  who  art  of  grace  the  fountain, 
Help  us  in  praise  to  find  employ, 

Till  we  ascend  Thy  heavenly  mountain, 
With  songs  and  everlasting  joy  ! 

Mouth  of  Gold. 


SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW. 

Sunlight  and  shadow  play  upon  the  hills, 
And  chase  each  other  on  the  restless  waves, 

Seeming  to  follow  but  their  own  sweet  wills, 
Yet    to    the    powers  above    them  faithful 
slaves,  — 

Reflecting  every  changing  cloud  with  ease, 

Stirr'd  by  a  leaf,  and  dancing  with  the  breeze. 


Oh,  blessed  shadows  !  who  so  kind  as  you. 
So  patient,  humble,  generous,  and  good  ? 

Obedient  to  the  sun,  and  ever  true. 

Your  presence  beautifies  the  roughest  road, 

Lends  to  the  sternest  rock  a  tender  grace. 

And  throws  a  charm  upon  the  meanest  place. 

Oh,  blessed    lights  that  make  the  shadows 
sweet. 
That  make  the  world  so  exquisitely  fair  ! 
Life  is   more  full   when  lights   and  shadows 
meet 
Than  in   the   midnight  gloom  or  noonday 
glare. 
And  human  hearts  have  little  tenderness 
Till  grief  and  joy  have  met  in  fond  caress. 

Sunday  Magazine. 


^ 


A  SKETCH  AT  EVENING. 

The  whip  cracks  on  the  plough-team's  flank, 
The  thresher's  flail  beats  duller  ; 

The  round  of  day  has  warmed  a  bank 
Of  cloud  to  primrose  colour. 

The  dairy-girls  cry  home  the  kine, 

The  kine  in  answer  lowing ; 
And  rough-haired  louts  with  sleepy  shouts 

Keep  crows  whence  seed  is  growing. 

The  creaking  wain,  brushed  thro'  the  lane, 
Hangs  straws  on  hedges  narrow ; 

►And  smoothly  cleaves  the  soughing  plough. 
And  harsher  grinds  the  harrow. 

Comes,  from  the  road-side  inn  caught  up, 

A  brawl  of  crowded  laughter, 
Thro'  falling  brooks  and  cawing  rooks 

And  a  fiddle  scrambling  after. 

J.  L.  Warren. 


LIGHT. 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes. 

And  the  day  but  one. 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 

With  the  dying  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  heart  but  one. 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 
When  love  is  done. 

F.  W.  BOURDILLON. 
Worcester  College,  Oxford, 

Spectator. 
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There  is  much   talk  just  now   in  the 
world  about    changing  monarchies    into 

republics,  and  changing    republics    into 

monarchies.     To  judge  from  the   way  in 

whicli    people  speak    about   the  current 

politics  of  France  and  Spain,  one  might 

think  that  a  change  of   this  kind  was  the 

easiest   thing    in    the    world.     And   one 

might  think  that  it  was  not  only  one  of 

the  easiest  things  in  the  world,  but  that 

it  was  also  a  simple  and  definite   thing, 

something  which   could  be  done    within 

the  four  corners  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 

or  voted  by  the  briefer  Yea  or  Nay  of  a 

real  or  a  sham  ^/^(^/j-*;////;;/.     The  modern 

history  of  France  and   Spain    is  perhaps 

beginning  to  give   people  a  dim  notion 

that  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  rej)ub- 

lics  and  many  kinds  of  monarchies.    And 

when  we  constantly  see  in  polite  news- 
papers such  a  phrase  as  "  Conservative 

Republic,"  it  may  be  that    the    general 

public  is  beginning  to  awake  to  the  fact 
that  a  republic  is  not  necessarily  a  state 
of  things  in  which  everybody  picks  every- 
body else's  pocket  and  cuts  everybody 
else's  throat.  Otherwise,  as  a  rule,  the 
word  "  Republican  "  has  generally  been 
used  in  England  as  if  it  were  a  term  of 
moral  reproach.  A  man  may  be  Whig, 
Tory,  Conservative,  Liberal,  even  Radi- 
cal ;  he  may  be  for  or  against  the  present 
state  of  the  Legislature,  the  Church,  the 
army  —  perhaps  even  the  game-laws  and 
the  succession  to  land.  Thus  far  — 
though  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  clear  about 
the  last  two  points  —  a  man  may  hold  his 
own  notions,  whatever  they  are,  and  at 
most  his  error  is  mourned  over  ;  he  is  not 
at  once  set  down  as  a  rogue.  But  if  a 
man  goes  on  from  speculating  on  all  these 
things  to  speculate  still  further  upon  the 
form  of  the  Executive  government,  he  is 
at  once  set  down  as  morally  wicked.  If 
he  thinks  that  it  might  be  better  to  have 
the  actual  rulers  of  the  country  chosen 
directly,  instead  of  indirectly,  by  Parlia- 
ment or  by  the  people,  then  he  is  a  "  Re- 
publican," and  the  word  "  Republican," 
in  the  mouths  of  most  people,  does  not 
belong   to  the   same  class  of   words   as  '  lishes  the  King  than  to  discuss  the  repeal 


Whig  and  Tory,  but  to   the  same  class  of 
words  as   thief  and  murderer.     A  Repub- 
lican must    be  a    Democrat,  and    for    a 
Democrat  no  words  can  be  too  bad.     The 
Democrat  must  be  a  foe  to  religion  and 
social  order,  to    life    and    property   and 
everything   else.     To  be  sure   there  are 
men  still  living  who  may   have  seen,  by 
the  banks  of  the  Aar  or  on   the  isles  of 
the   Hadriatic,  republics  which  were  not 
democracies.     To  be  sure  any  man  who 
chooses  may  now  go  any  day  and  see  for 
himself  that   the  most  Conservative  and 
the  most  Catholic  people  in  Europe  are 
also  the  most  democratic.     To  reasoning 
like  this  it  would  most  likely  be  thought 
answer  enough  to  say  that  one  set  of  re- 
publicans cut  off  the  head  of  Charles  the 
First  and  that  another  set  of  republicans 
cut  off  the  head  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth. 
An  English  Puritan  and  a  French  Jaco- 
bin were  about  as  unlike  one  another  as 
any  two  kinds  of  men  can  be  ;  but  both 
were  Republicans,  both  upset  Kings,  and, 
with  thus  much  in  common,  any  differ- 
ences between  them  ought  in  loyal  eyes 
to   seem  but  small.     There  must  surely 
be    some  degree    of  revulsion    from  this 
kind  of  talk,  when  the  "  Conservative  Re- 
public "  is  daily  discussed  as   being,  for 
one  at  least  of   the  great  nations   of  Eu- 
rope,   the    form    of    government    under 
which  there    is  most    chance    of    union, 
order,  and  stability.     It   is  at  least    not 
from  the  Conservative  point  of  view  that 
either  M.  Thiers   or  those  who  have  dis-    . 
l")laced  him  can  be  railed  at  as  chiefs  of  a 
gang  of  cut-throats. 

Now  I  am  not  arguing  in  favour  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  either  in 
England  or  anywhere  else.  I  am  only 
claiming  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  the 
Executive,  that  their  notions  are  not  to 
be  looked  on  as  something  inherently 
wicked,  any  more  than  the  notions  of 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  a  change  in 
any  other  of  our  institutions.  I  am  only 
arguing  that  the  hereditary  King  is  sim- 
ply, like  the  elective  Town-Councillor, 
something  created  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  it  is  no  more  sin  to  dis- 
cuss the  repeal  of  the  Act  which  estab- 
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of  the  Act  which  establishes  the  Town- 
Councillor.  As  for  discussions  about 
anyone  idealformof  government,  they  are 
simply  idle.  The  ideal  form  of  govern- 
ment is  no  government  at  all.  The  exist- 
ence of  government  in  any  shape  is  a 
sign  of  man's  imperfection.  If  we  were 
all  so  wise  and  good  as  always  to  do  ex- 
actly the  right  thing  of  our  own  accord, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  laws,  lawgivers, 
or  judges  ;  the  King  and  the  Town-Coun- 
cillor would  be  equally  uncalled  for.  In 
an  imperfect  world  some  kind  of  govern- 
ment is  needful ;  but  what  is  the  best 
kind  of  government  for  any  particular 
community  depends  on  endless  circum- 
stances which  are  perhaps  not  exactly 
the  same  in  any  two  communities.  Any- 
thing worthy  to  be  called  government —  I 
shut  out  mere  tyranny  and  mere  anarchy 
as  not  being  worthy  to  be  called  govern- 
ment—  may  be  the  best  or  the  worst  in 
its  own  time  and  place.  What  is  best  in 
an  early  state  of  society  may  not  be  the 
best  in  a  state  of  highly  elaborate  civiliza- 
tion. What  is  best  for  a  single  city  may 
not  be  best  for  a  large  nation.  What  is 
best  for  one  race  or  one  climate  may  not 
be  best  for  another  race  or  another  cli- 
mate. As  a  rule  —  again  setting  aside 
mere  tyranny  and  mere  anarchy  —  that 
form  of  government  is  best  for  any  par- 
ticular society  which  the  circumstances 
of  its  history  have  given  it.  I  do  not  mean 
that  such  a  government  may  not  need 
great  reforms.  But  when  a  nation  which 
is  possessed  of  an  historical  form  of  gov- 
ernment makes  from  time  to  time  such  re- 
forms as  are  needed,  it  is  simply  carrying 
on  the  process  by  which  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment camei  nto  being  at  all.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  our  history  have  made  us  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  I  at  least  see 
no  reason  to  wish  to  change  that  form  of 
government  for  any  other.  We  have  got 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  I  be-  j 
lieve  that  we  shall  go  on  best  by  keeping  | 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  only  making 
such  changes  in  the  constitution  of  any 
of  those  branches  as  experience  may 
show  to  be  needful.  All  I  ask  is  that  the 
constitution,  or  even  the  existence,  of 
one  of  the  three  be  not  thought  more 
sacred,  more  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 


ment, than  the  constitution  or  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other  two. 

Our  constitutional  kingship,  like  any 
other  form  of  government  deserving  to 
be  called  government,  has  its  good  and 
its  bad  side.  But  change,  radical  change, 
change  which  is  not  the  mere  improvement 
of  detail  but  which  breaks  the  continuity 
of  institutions,  is  in  itself  an  evil.  Those 
who  seek  to  change  a  monarchy  into  a 
republic  —  just  like  those  who  seek  to 
change  a  republic  into  a  monarchy 
—  must  be  prepared  to  show,  not  only 
that  the  proposed  change  will  be  ab- 
stractedly for  the  better,  but  that  it  will 
be  so  much  for  the  better  as  further  to 
counterbalance  the  inherent  evil  of  an 
organic  change,  of  the  snapping  of  a  link 
between  the  past  and  the  present.  No 
doubt  there  are  times  and  places  where 
such  a  case  may  be  made  out,  but  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  man  who  proposes  so 
great  a  change  to  make  out  such  a  case. 
I  myself  see  no  case  for  the  abolition  of 
kingship  ;  I  only  ask  for  toleration  for 
those  who  think  otherwise.  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  radical  change  in  the  form 
of  our  Executive  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  worst  side  of  our  pres- 
ent system  is  not  political  but  sociaL 
Where  the  existence  of  kingship  works 
badly  is  in  the  spirit  of  grovelling  flattery 
which  it  encourages.  The  habit  of  cring- 
ing to  princes,  of  hiding  or  putting  fair 
names  on  their  vices,  must  have  a  bad 
moral  effect ;  it  must  tend  to  deaden 
men's  feelings  of  truth  and  right.  And  I 
suspect  that  this  habit  of  prince-worship 
is  one  of  the  special  evils  of  a  constitution- 
al monarchy,  that  it  has  more  influence, 
and  appears  in  a  worse  form,  in  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  than  it  does  in  a  des- 
potism. But  the  spirit  which  goes  down 
into  the  dirt  at  the  mere  hearing  of  the 
name  of  a  Royal  Highness  would,  under 
any  other  form  of  government,  find  some- 
thing else  to  go  down  into  the  dirt  before. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
turb the  existing  form  of  our  Executive, 
except  perhaps  in  one  way.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  present  reign  shows  that  the 
duties  of  a  constitutional  sovereign  are 
best  discharged  by  a  woman,  and  I  sus- 
pect that,  in  order  to  make  constitutional 
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monarchy  at  once  respectable  and  lasting, 
the  wisest  thing  would  be  to  entail  the 
Crown  in  the  female  line.  Such  a  notion 
will  of  course  be  sneered  at  by  those  who 
find  it  easier  to  sneer  than  to  think.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a 
change  would  give  constitutional  royalty 
a  new  lease  of  another  century  or  two. 
It  is  only  the  enemies  of  royalty  who 
would  expose  it  to  the  chance  of  another 
Charles  the  Second  or  George  the 
Fourth. 

But  the  object  which  I  have  now  before 
me  is  to  show,  by  the  experience  of 
history,  that,  when  any  state  does  make 
a  change  in  the  form  of  its  Executive, 
whether  it  changes  from  a  kingdom  to  a 
commonwealth,  or  from  a  commonwealth 
to  a  kingdom,  the  way  to  make  the  change 
lasting  is  to  change  as  little  as  possible, 
to  make  no  innovation  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  needed  to  bring  about  the 
object  in  hand.  The  received  idea  now- 
adays seems  to  be  that,  when  a  people 
makes  a  change  of  this  kind,  it  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  business  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  everything,  to  upset  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  State  as  well  as  the 
particular  branch  of  it  which  it  is  wished  to 
reconstruct  —  in  short,  to  take  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper  and  write  out  the  whole 
constitution  afresh,  because  there  are 
some  clauses  of  it  which  call  for  an  inter- 
lineation. This  fancy  is  surely  one  main 
cause  which  has  made  it  so  impossible 
for  France  to  set  up  any  stable  govern- 
ment of  any  kind  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  old  royal  despotism.  Commonwealth, 
Kingdom,  Tyranny,  all  in  this  respect 
have  been  the  same.  Each  has  arisen 
as  something  altogether  new ;  each  has 
striven  to  cut  itself  off  as  much  as  might 
be  from  whatever  went  before  it.  Neither 
Commonwealth,  Kingdom,  nor  Tyranny 
has  had  anything  firmer  to  stand  upon 
than  the  preference  of  the  moment.  Not 
one  of  them  has  had  any  historic  basis, 
any  roots  going  down  into  the  past.  It 
is  the  one  good  feature  in  the  present 
provisional  state  of  things  that  it  has, 
more  than  any  other  government  before 
it,  come  of  itself.  It  is  not  the  result  of 
any  theory.  A  Legislature  was  wanted  ; 
an  Executive  chief  was  wanted  ;  and  the 


Legislature  and  the  Executive  chief  came 
into  being  at  the  bidding  of  necessity. 
A  government  like  this,  if  only  people 
would  let  it  alone  and  give  it  time  to 
shape  itself,  would  be  more  likely  to 
grow  into  something  really  suited  to  the 
national  wants  than  either  kingdom  or 
commonwealth  elaborately  sketched  out 
on  blank  paper.  The  Republic  without 
Republicans  is  so  far  really  more  hopeful 
than  any  more  cunningly  devised  thing 
that  could  be  put  in  its  place.  The  thing 
is  rough  and  imperjfect  —  the  form  of  its 
Executive  I  hold  t'6  te  thoroughly  bad  — 
but  it  would  be  wiser  to  smooth  it  and 
fill  up  its  gaps  than  to  pull  it  down  and 
set  up  something  else  from  the  ground. 
But  if  it  or  anything  else  is  to  live,  it 
must  avoid  the  evil  which  has  sapped  all 
other  French  governments.  Common- 
wealth, Kingdom,  and  Tyranny  have 
alike  done  their  best  to  root  out  all  real 
national  life  by  crushing  all  free  local 
institutions,  by  making  everything  de- 
pend, as  by  a  mechanical  law,  on  the  one 
central  power.  It  really  matters  little 
whether  that  central  power  be  Common- 
wealth, King,  or  Tyrant,  as  long  as  it 
sets  its  Prefects  openly  to  meddle  at 
elections. 

In  looking  at  some  of  the  most  striking 
cases  in  which  states  have  changed  from 
kingdoms  to  commonwealths  or  from 
commonwealths  to  kingdoms,  I  wish  to 
look  at  the  matter,  as  far  as  may  be,  as  a 
scientific  study  of  political  history,  with- 
out entering  on  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
case  either  way.  I  wish  to  look  at  the 
process  rather  than  at  the  object.  My 
position  is  that  a  change  of  any  kind  is 
most  likely  to  be  done  with  the  least 
amount  of  immediate  mischief,  and  with 
the  best  hope  of  the  new  institutions 
being  lasting,  if  those  new  institutions 
depart  as  little  as  possible  from  the  old 
ones.  This  is  equally  true  whether  the 
change  be  one  of  which  I  or  any  one  else 
may  approve,  or  one  which  we  may 
utterly  condemn.  It  is  equally  true 
whether  the  change  be  from  monarchy  to 
republic  or  from  republic  to  monarchy, 
from  oligarchy  to  democracy  or  from 
democracy  to  oligarchy.  But  I  may  say 
that  the  greater  ease  with  which  changes 
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of  this  kind  may  be  wrought  under  any- 
particular  form  of  government  is  so  far 
a  merit  on  behalf  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment. Of  the  two  evils,  despotism  and 
oligarchy,  it  may  be  argued  that  oligar- 
chy is  the  worse,  because  in  a  despotism 
there  is  at  least  the  chance  of  the 
personal  good  disposition  of  the  despot. 
But  on  the  other  side  it  may  be  argued 
that  a  despotism  cannot  be  changed  into 
a  free  government  of  any  kind  without 
altogether  upsetting  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  either  setting  up  something 
new  from  the  beginning  or  trying  to  call 
back  again  something  which  has  alto- 
gether passed  away.  But  an  oligarchy 
maybe  changed  into  a  democracy  with- 
out any  such  sudden  break.  It  may  not 
even  be  necessary  to  change  the  names,  the 
powers,  or  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
magistrates  or  assemblies  in  which 
power  is  actually  vested.  It  is  very  likely 
that  all  that  is  wanted  may  be  gained  by 
decreeing  that  the  right  of  electing  and 
being  elected  to  those  magistracies  and 
assemblies  shall  be  thrown  open  to  the 
whole  people,  and  no  longer  confined  to 
some  particular  class  of  the  people.  No 
doubt,  in  a  state  where  such  a  change  as 
this  is  called  for,  other  changes  will  be 
wanted  as  well.  But  in  the  case  which  I 
have  put,  the  new  magistrates  and  as- 
semblies will  be  able  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  ordinary  course  of  legisla- 
tion, when  the  strictly  constitutional 
changes  are  already  made. 

Of  successive  changes  of  this  kind, 
wrought  from  time  to  time  as  they  are 
needed,  without  ever  building  up  again 
the  constitutional  fabric  from  its  founda- 
tions, the  history  of  Rome  is  the  greatest 
of  all  examples.  That  most  conservative 
of  states  was  at  various  times  an  example 
of  almost  every  form  of  government ; 
but  it  never  once  had  altogether  to  pull 
down  and  to  build  up  again  from  the 
ground.  Rome  indeed  never  was,  in 
form  at  least,  a  pure  example  of  any  of 
the  three  great  forms  of  government ; 
monarchic,  aristocratic,  and  democratic 
elements  were  mingled  in  her  constitu- 
tion from  the  beginning  ;  and  all  three 
went  on  to  her  latest  days,  if  not  in  ac- 
tual working,  yet  at  least  in  the  shape  of 
formulas  and  survrvals.  Without  going 
into  the  disputed  minutiae  of  Roman  con- 
stitutional history,  it  is  plain  that  our 
earliest  glimpses  set  before  us  the  three 
elements  of  the  King,  the  Senate,  and 
the  popular  Assembly.  And  the  analogy 
of  other  states  may  lead  us  to  guess 
that  the  purely  elective  kings  of  Rome, 


had  by  a  process  familiar  everywhere, 
succeeded  to  an  ancient  kingly  house, 
just  as,  by  a  process  no  less  familiar,  the 
kingdom  was,  at  the  time  of  its  abolition, 
fast  passing  away  into  the  hands  of  a 
nev/  kingly  house.  This  however  is  a 
mere  inference  from  analogy ;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  when  the  kingly  office  was 
abolished  at  Rome,  the  kingly  power  was 
not  abolished,  nor  were  the  powers  and 
relations  of  the  other  two  branches  of 
the  state,  the  Senate  and  People,  at  all 
formally  altered.  All  that  was  done  was 
that,  instead  of  choosing  a  king  for  life, 
the  people  now  chose  two  magistrates 
clothed  with  kingly  power,  but  holding  it 
only  for  a  year.  It  was  presently  found 
that  the  revolution  had  turned  more  to  the 
advantage  of  one  class  of  the  people  than 
of  the  people  at  large  ;  by  getting  rid  of 
the  kings,  the  aristocratic  element  of  the 
constitution  gained  the  upper  hand,  and 
a  series  of  struggles  against  Patrician 
domination  followed.  But  what  was  the 
nature  of  those  struggles  ?  No  man  at 
Rome  ever  proposed  wholly  to  wipe  out 
the  existing  state  of  things  and  to  start 
afresh.  No  man  ever  proposed  to  write 
out  a  new  and  symmetrical  Roman  con- 
stitution on  a  clean  sheet  of  parchment 
or  on  a  blank  tablet  of  brass.  No  man 
ever  proposed  to  abolish  the  Senate  or 
the  consulship,  or  even  very  greatly  to 
lessen  their  powers.  The  utmost  that 
was  ever  clone  was,  as  the  kingly  power 
had  been  put  into  commission  in  the 
hands  of  two  Consuls,  to  put  it  again 
further  into  commission  in  the  hands  of 
a  greater  number  of  military  tribunes. 
The  object  of  all  the  plebeian  struggles 
was,  not  to  abolish  anything,  but  to  es- 
tablish the  right  of  the  Commons  to  a 
voice  and  a  share  in  everything.  The 
Senate  lost  some  of  its  powers  but  it  lost 
them,  not  by  the  setting  up  of  any  new 
body  in  the  state,  but  by  the  transfer  of 
some  of  the  powers  of  the  Senate  to 
bodies  which  were  already  in  being.  The 
great  magistracies  were  thrown  open  to 
the  Commons,  but  they  were  thrown 
open  one  by  one,  as  a  particular  griev- 
ance was  felt  in  a  particular  quarter. 
There  was  so  little  thought  of  mere  sym- 
metry on  the  point,  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
few  offices  which  were  either  of  small  po- 
litical importance  or  which  seldom  needed 
to  be  filled,  no  special  measure  was  ever 
brought  forward,  and  they  remained  con- 
fined to  patricians  to  the  last.  New 
magistracies  were  often  created  ;  but 
their  creation  was  simply  the  further  car- 
rying on  of  a  process  which  had  already 
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begun  ;  the  kingly  or  consular  power 
was  further  divided  among  a  greater 
number  of  holders.  The  most  distinct 
innovation  in  the  history  of  Roman  con- 
stitutional progress  is  the  foundation  of 
the  plebeian  tribuneship  with  its  wonder- 
ful power  of  checking  the  action  of  every 
other  branch  of  the  State.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  thought  that  the  tribuneship 
was  actually  called  into  being  for  the  first 
time  at  the  moment  when  it  thus  became 
one  of  the  chief  powers  of  the  common- 
wealth. 'It  is  far  more  likely  that  the 
tribunes  had  all  along  been  the  chiefs  of 
the  Plebs  in  its  character  of  a  separate 
body,  and  that  they  were  now  only  rec- 
ognized as  officers  of  the  commonwealth 
as  a  whole.  And  their  whole  position  is 
truly  Roman.  A  check  was  needed  on 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  patrician  Con- 
suls. A  less  conservative  state  would 
have  abolished  the  consulship,  or  cut 
its  powers  down  to  something  much 
smaller.  The  Roman  remedy  was  to  set 
up  a  plebeian  office  by  its  side,  with  no 
less  arbitrary  a  power  of  forbidding  than 
the  Consul's  power  of  acting.  In  this 
way  Rome  gradually  changed  the  whole 
spirit  and  form  of  her  government  with- 
out ever  having  to  fall  back  on  first  prin- 
ciples, without  ever  having,  like  modern 
states,  to  draw  up  a  fresh  constitution. 
It  would  not  be  perfectly  correct  to  say 
that  Rome  changed  from  an  aristocracy 
to  a. democracy,  because  she  never  was 
at  any  time  an  example  of  either  of  those 
forms  of  government  in  their  purity. 
But  she  changed  from  a  state  in  which 
the  aristocratic  element  had  the  upper 
hand  into  one  in  which  the  democratic 
element  had  the  upper  hand.  And  no 
one  could  point  to  any  particular  mo- 
ment at  which  the  one  element  finally 
got  the  better  of  the  other.  There  was 
no  moment,  as  there  was  in  many  a 
Greek  city,  when  the  oligarchs  drove  out 
or  massacred  the  commons,  or  when  the 
commons  drove  out  or  massacred  the 
oligarchs.  The  Roman  constitution  was 
always  changing,  but  it  was  always 
changing  by  the  strictly  conservative 
process  of  changing  only  what  there  was 
absolute  need  for  changing  at  that  partic- 
ular time.  Rome  had  her  reward  in  a 
degree  of  combined  permanence  and 
power  to  which  no  other  commonwealth 
ever  attained. 

As  in  this  way  the  Roman  state 
changed,  as  we  may  roughly  say,  from 
monarchy  to  aristocracy,  from  aristocracy 
to  democracy,  without  any  sudden  or  vio- 
lent sweeping  away  of   tilings  old  or   set- 


ting up  of  things  new,  so  the  like  hap- 
pened when  .the  commonwealth  changed 
back  again  from  democracy  to  monarchy. 
The  Roman  Empire  owed  its  wonderful 
permanence  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
brought  in  by  a  revolution,  that  it  was 
not  brought  in  even  by  one  sweeping 
legislative  vote.  The  Romans  of  the  last 
days  of  the  commonwealth  were  split  up 
into  parties  and  used  to  civil  wars,  but 
every  man  vi^ould  have  voted,  every  man 
would  have  fought  against  an  open  pro- 
posal for  abolishing  the  powers  of  the 
Senate  and  People,  and  setting  up  an 
avowed  monarch  instead.  They  would 
even  have  voted  and  fought  against  a 
proposal  which,  without  destroying  the 
powers  of  the  Senate  and  People,  should 
have  again  united  the  powers  of  all  the 
curule  magistrates  in  the  person  of  a 
single  King.  It  is  plain  that  the  first 
CcEsar,  without  proposing  anything  like 
this,  still  went  too  far  even  for  his  own 
partisans  in  his  evident  wish  for  an 
avowed  royalty,  to  be  held  perhaps  in 
the  provinces  only.  The  younger  Caesar 
knew  better.  He  abolished  nothing,  he 
changed  nothing,  he  simply  set  up  a  new 
power  which  gradually  and  stealthily  ate 
up  all  other  powers.  He  received,  as 
several  others  had  received  before  him, 
extraordinary  commissions  for  a  term  or 
for  life.  He  combined  offices  and  powers 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  separate, 
and  so,  without  formally  overthrowing 
anything  old,  without  formally  creating 
anything  new,  he  founded  a  dominion 
which  grew  step  by  step  into  an  acknowl- 
edged monarchy.  The  old  institutions 
of  the  Commonwealth  lived  on,  sometimes 
to  die  out  without  record  of  their  extinc- 
tion, sometimes  to  be  formally  abolished, 
not  in  the  Old  Rome  but  in  the  New. 
The  first  Ccesar  wished  to  be  King;  the 
second  Caesar  was  satisfied  with  being 
practical  master  ;  and  his  power  went  on 
in  one  shape  or  another,  under  one  title 
or  another,  till  at  last  there  came  a  King 
of  the  Romans  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  a  King  of  Rome  in  the  nineteenth. 
The  motion  of  Antonius  was  at  last  car- 
ried ;  but  those  to  whom  Rome  gave  the 
kingly  title  could  hardly  be  said  to  rule 
over  her  with  the  same  full  powers  as 
those  who  had  been  contented  with  being 
chief  of  the  Senate  and  the  army,  and 
who  shrank  with  at  least  well-acted  hor- 
ror from  the  title  of  King  or  Lord. 

Such  is  the  lesson  of  Rome.  A  repub- 
lic can  supplant  a  monarchy  ;  a  monarchy 
can  supplant  a  republic  ;  and  both  can 
do  the  work  all  the  more  thoroughly  and 
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all  the  more  lastingly  by  keeping  as  much 
as  possible,  by  destroying  as  little  as 
possible,  of  the  institutions  which  it 
supplants.  Nor  is  the  lesson  of  Athens 
different.  It  was  only  step  by  step  that 
the  old  kingship  changed  into  a  board  of 
nine  magistrates  chosen  by  lot,  magis- 
trates first  in  rank,  but  least  in  power, 
among  the  great  officers  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  was  only  step  by  step  that 
the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  old  patri- 
cians changed  into  the  universal  sover- 
eignty of  an  assembly  in  which  every 
citizen  had  an  equal  vote.  Therefore  the 
Athenian  democracy  was  more  stable, 
more  lasting,  than  that  of  any  other 
Grecian  city.  Its  existence  was  inter- 
rupted by  fewer  revolutions,  and  those  of 
a  less  violent  kind,  than  any  other  Greek 
democracy.  Once  only,  and  that  in  her 
very  earliest  times,  had  Athens  to  bow  to 
a  tyranny,  and  that  was  the  tyranny  of 
one  who  scrupulously  respected  the  out- 
ward forms  of  law.  She  had  twice  to 
bow  to  an  oligarchy,  but  the  oligarchy  of 
the  Thirty,  under  which  her  democratic 
institutions  were  for  a  moment  utterly 
swept  away,  was  simply  forced  upon  her 
by  a  foreign  power,  and  was  overthrown 
the  first  moment  that  her  citizens  had 
strength  to  overthrow  it.  But  the  earlier 
oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  is,  both 
in  its  rise  and  in  its  fall,  an  instructive 
example  of  the  lesson  which  I  am  trying 
to  teach.  Its  power  lasted  only  four 
months  ;  yet  it  arose  step  by  step,  and  it 
was  overthrown  step  by  step.  All  that 
the  oligarchs  openly  proposed  was,  not 
to  abolish  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly, 
but  simply  to  make  some  changes  in 
their  constitution  and  mode  of  appoint- 
ment. It  was  a  transparent  fallacy  to 
say  that  it  was  no  great  change  to  limit 
the  right  of  voting  in  the  Assembly  to 
five  thousand  citizens,  because  it  was  not 
often  that  so  many  as  five  thousand 
citizens  appeared  in  any  particular  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly.  But  it  was  a  fal- 
lacy which  implied  the  principle,  however 
insidiously  professed,  not  of  recklessly 
upsetting  the  existing  constitution,  but, 
to  say  the  least,  of  letting  it  down  easily. 
And  when  the  cheat  was  found  out,  when 
the  short-lived  oligarchy  was  overthrown, 
the  full  democracy  was  not  restored  at  a 
single  blow.  The  first  cry  was  for  the 
Five  Thousand,  the  promised  popular 
branch  of  the  new  constitution,  as  against 
the  P'our  Hundred,  the  oligarchic  branch. 
And  several  characteristic  features  of  the 
old  democracy  remained  in  abeyance  for 
a  while.    This  was  the  only  Revolution, 


strictly  so  called,  in  Athenian  history, 
the  only  time  since  the  usurpation  of 
Peisistratos  when  the  constitution  was 
changed  in  an  illegal  or  irregular  manner 
by  the  sole  action  of  parties  within  the 
commonwealth,  without  any  intervention 
of  foreign  force.  In  most  Greek  cities 
democracy  succeeded  to  oligarchy  and 
oligarchy  succeeded  to  democracy,  tyran- 
nies were  set  up  and  were  overthrown, 
far  oftener  and  far  more  suddenly.  At 
Athens  the  whole  people  had  advanced 
so  far  in  the  great  lesson  of  constitutional 
morality  that  even  the  promoters  of  an 
oligarchic  revolution  were  obliged  in 
some  measure  to  assume  a  virtue,  and  to 
profess  that  they  were  only  reforming 
the  existing  constitution,  and  not  sweep- 
ing it  away. 

The  later  history  of  Europe  goes  on  to 
teach  us  exactly  the  same  lessons  which 
are  learned  from  the  examples  of  the  two 
great  ancient  commonwealths.  At  va- 
rious times  in  European  history,  nations 
have  broken  away  from  kingly  rule  and 
have  grown  up  into  independent  common- 
wealths, while  in  other  states  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  single  man  has  taken  the 
place  of  an  older  republican  freedom. 
Several  states  both  of  Europe  and  of  Amer- 
ica owe  their  origin  to  changes  of  this 
kind.  But  where  the  change  either  way, 
the  change  from  monarchy  to  republic  or 
the  change  from  republic  to  monarchy, 
has  been  really  lasting,  where  the  new 
government  has  really  taken  firm  root,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  seldom  was  any 
particular  moment  when  the  new  govern- 
ment could  be  called  a  new  government. 
Except  in  cases  of  foreign  intervention, 
where  a  new  system  has  been  brought  in 
by  force  of  arms,  the  change  has  com- 
monly been  made  gradually  and  silently  ; 
the  nation  has  gained  its  freedom  or  it 
has  lost  it,  without  its  being  possible  to 
fix  any  exact  date  to  the  time  when  it 
was  gained  or  lost.  The  institutions  of 
the  country  have  been  changed  only  so 
far  as  was  needful  for  the  objects  of  po- 
litical change,  and  in  many  cases  they 
have  been  changed  quite  silently,  as  if 
without  any  set  purpose,  but  merely  by 
the  gradual  force  of  circumstances.  The 
commonwealths  which  have  been  most 
lasting  and  most  successful  did  not  arise 
by  changing  the  form  of  government  in 
an  existing  nation  by  falling  back  on  first 
principles,  and  drawing  up,  as  something 
quite  new,  a  republican  instead  of  a  mo- 
narchic constitution.  We  nowadays  see 
a  country  like  France  or  Spain  keeping 
its  old  boundaries  and  its  continuous  na- 
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tional  being,  but  changing  its  form  of 
government  from  monarchy  to  republic 
or  from  republic  to  monarchy.  But  in 
the  older  commonwealths  the  nation  was 
commonly  formed  along  with  the  com- 
monwealth. Most  of  them  were  parts  of 
some  larger  dominion,  where  the  central 
power  was  sometimes  weak,  sometimes  op- 
pressive, where  it  sometimes  was  thrown 
off  and  sometimes  simply  died  out,  so 
that  the  existing  local  authorities  gradu- 
ally grew  into  sovereign  authorities,  and 
the  municipal  liberties  of  a  province  or  a 
city  grew  into  the  absolute  independence 
of  a  sovereign  people.  They  have  in  fact 
been  formed,  rather  by  separation  from 
an  existing  government  than  by  revolu- 
tion in  an  existing  government.  Their 
growth  has  commonly  made  change  in 
the  map  of  Europe  or  in  the  map  of  the 
world  as  well  as  a  change  in  the  political 
constitution  of  some  one  of  the  existing 
states  of  Europe  or  of  the  world.  It 
would  seem,  in  short,  that  a  common- 
wealth is  more  likely  to  be  successful 
when  it  is  formed  by  splitting  off  from 
some  larger  whole,  than  when  the  whole 
itself  deliberately  changes  its  form  of 
government.  Many  principalities  and 
kingdoms  as  well  as  commonwealths  have 
been  formed  in  this  way  ;  over  and  over 
again  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
huge  empires  split  into  pieces,  through 
the  governors  of  distant  provinces,  the 
satraps,  pashas,  dukes,  counts,  or  nabobs, 
first  practically  and  then  openly  throwing 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  common  sover- 
eign. The  process  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  which  I  am  speaking  in  the 
case  of  commonwealths.  In  either  case 
the  immediate  authority  is  not  changed, 
but  what  was  before  local  and  subordinate 
gradually  becomes  sovereign. 

This  process,  which  happens  equally 
in  the  case  of  principalities  and  of  com- 
monwealths, may  even  go  on  in  the  case 
of  principalities  and  commonwealths  side 
by  side.  It  has  done  so  in  the  case  of 
the  states,  monarchic  and  republican, 
which  split  off  from  the  old  German 
Kingdom,  and  many  of  which  have  now 
come  together  again  to  form  the  new 
German  Empire.  Step  by  step,  lieuten- 
ants of  the  King,  landowners  great  and 
small,  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions, shook  off  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mon sovereign,  till  he  became  something 
between  a  nominal  feudal  lord  and  the 
president  of  a  lax  confederation.  The 
new  princes  grew,  till,  almost  within  our 
own  day,  some  of  them  took  upon  them- 
selves to  become  kings  on  their  own  ac- 


count. But  while  this  process  was  going 
on  with  principalities,  it  was  also  going 
on  with  commonwealths,  and  it  is  with 
the  commonwealths  that  we  are  now  most 
concerned.  The  free  cities  of  Germany, 
the  commonwealths  of  Switzerland,  both 
cities  and  lands  {Stddte  und  Lander),  have 
simply  arisen  in  this  way,  by  the  royal 
authority  dying  out,  and  by  the  local  au- 
thority, aristocratic  or  democratic,  there- 
by becoming  sovereign.  There  was  no 
moment  when  the  people  of  any  German 
city  or  any  Swiss  canton  deliberately  said, 
"  We  will  be  a  republic,"  and  drew  up 
a  wholly  new  constitution  accordingly. 
They  might  from  time  to  time  have  to 
make  changes  in  the  powers  and  consti- 
tution of  their  magistrates,  councils,  and 
assemblies  ;  as  the  royal  power  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  the  local  power  be- 
came stronger  and  stronger  ;  the  city  or 
district  became  an  independent  common- 
wealth instead  of  a  municipality.  But 
there  was  no  moment  when  they  had  to 
create  magistrates,  councils,  and  assem- 
blies all  fresh,  to  take  the  place  of  a  royal 
power  which  they  had  altogether  cast 
aside.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
royal  power  ever  was  cast  aside.  The 
cities  and  lands  had  commonly  to  defend 
their  rights,  not  against  the  Emperor  but 
against  some  neighbouring  lord.  The 
Emperors  often  found  it  their  interest  to 
favour  the  freedom  of  the  growing  com- 
monwealths, as  some  counterpoise  to  the 
more  dangerous  power  of  the  princes. 
The  city  or  district  did  not  think  of  claim- 
ing complete  independence  ;  its  object 
was  to  win  for  itself  the  Reichsfreiheity 
the  Reichsuninittelbarkeit ;  that  is,  to 
have  no  superior  intermediate  between 
them  and  the  Emperor  —  in  other  words, 
to  have  no  king  but  Caesar.  Such  a  con- 
dition amounted  to  practical  independ- 
ence ;  but  such  independence  did  not 
necessarily  sever  the  formal  tie  be- 
tween the  commonwealth  and  its  Impe- 
rial lord.  In  the  case  of  those  cities 
which  remained  within  the  boundaries  of 
Germany  in  the  later  sense,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Emperor  and  the  cities 
—  a  connection  closer  and  more  friendly 
than  that  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
princes  —  lasted  till  the  Empire  fell  in 
pieces  altogether.  A  coin  of  Hamburg 
in  the  last  century,  with  the  Towers  of 
the  city  on  one  side  and  the  Eagle  of 
Caesar  on  the  other,  is  a  speaking  sign  of 
the  way  in  which  a  commonwealth  could 
combine  full  practical  independence  with 
the  formal  acknowledgement  of  the  supe- 
riority of  a  lord  who  was  in  no  way  dan- 
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gerous.  The  Swiss  cities  and  lands  went 
a  step  farther  —  indeed,  it  is  the  fact  that 
they  did  go  a  step  further  which  makes 
the  difference  between  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Switzerland,  the  old  Swit- 
zerland, the  Thirteen  Cantons,  is  simply 
that  part  of  Germany  where  the  common- 
wealth did  take  that  further  step.  The 
royal  power  utterly  died  out,  partly  no 
doubt  because,  when  the  royal  power  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  Austrian  Arch- 
dukes, it  was  no  longer  the  harmless  and 
friendly  power  which  it  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  or 
Lewis  of  Bavaria.  When  the  Confeder- 
ates refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  new  institutions  of  Maximilian,  when 
they  refused  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  we  may  look 
on  their  practical  connection  with  the 
Empire  as  coming  to  an  end.  But  the 
tie  was  not  form.ally  broken  till  the  sol- 
emn acknowledgement  of  their  independ- 
ence at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

The  commonwealths  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland  thus  set  before  us  one  side 
of  the  process  of  which  we  speak,  how 
commonwenlths  may  best  be  formed  by 
the  dying  out  of  kingly  power,  without  its 
being  overturned  by  revolution,  even 
without  its  ever  being  formally  abolished. 
Happily  those  commonwealths  are  not 
able  to  give  an  example  of  its  other  side, 
of  the  way  in  which  a  commonwealth 
may  pass  in  the  same  way  silently  and 
stealthily,  under  princely  rule.  They 
have  shrunk  up  into  oligarchies  within, 
or  they  have  been  suppressed  bodily 
from  without ;  but  no  renegade  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic  leader  has  ever 
founded  a  permanent  dominion  as  prince 
or  tyrant  in  any  Swiss  or  German  city. 
The  Italian  cities  which  also  split  off 
from  the  Empire  teach  us  both  how  free- 
dom may  be  won  and  also  how  it  may  be 
lost.  In  any  Italian  city  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  at  what  exact  moment  the 
Imperial  power  finally  came  to  an  end,  as 
the  Emperors  so  commonly  kept  certain 
external  rights,  sometimes  profitable, 
sometimes  honorary,  long  after  the  com- 
monwealths crtjoyed  full  internal  inde- 
pendence. But  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  Italian  and  the  German  ex- 
amples, that  in  so  many  cities  of  Italy,  in 
all  for  instance  which  ever  formed  part 
of  the  Lombard  League,  their  liberties 
were  largely  won  by  an  armed  struggle 
against  the  Emperors.  Still  even  here 
there  was  no  one  moment  when  a  repub- 
lican constitution  was  set  up  as  some- 
thing fresh  and  complete.    By  the  peace 


of  Constanz,  Frederick  Barbarossa  prac- 
tically  acknowledged  the    independence 
of   certain  revolted    commonwealths  ;  in 
form  he  put  forth  a  law  —  a  novel  —  for 
the   regulation    of   certain   cities    of    his 
dominions.      The     Milanese    themselves 
would   have   been    amazed    if  they  had 
been  told  that  they  had  broken   all  ties 
with  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Rom_an 
Caesar.     In  fact,  in  the  cities  of  Northern 
Italy  we  can  hardly  say  that   there   was 
any  time  when  they  were  absolutely  free 
at  once  from  the  external  sovereign  and 
from    the    internal   tyrant.     But    as   the 
power  of  the  sovereign  died  out  step  by 
step,  so  the  power  of  the  tyrant  grew  up 
step  by  step.     In  some  cases  doubtless, 
in  media2val  Italy  as  in  old    Greece,  the 
tyrant  reigned   by  sheer   force  ;    but  he 
was  more  usually  a  leader  of  one   party 
or  another,  who  obtained  a  power  which 
was     inconsistent     with     freedom,    and 
which  gradually  grew,  first   into   an   ac- 
knowledged lordship,  and  then  into   an 
hereditary  principality.     Florence,  whose 
day   of  greatness  was    later  and    longer 
than  that  of  the  Lombard  cities,  gives  us 
the  best  examples  of  the  stages  by  which 
a  family  of  popular  leaders    could   grow 
into  a  family  of  princes.     The  power   of 
the  Medici  grew  up  even  more  stealthily 
than  the  power  of   the  Ccesars  ;    for  the 
Ccesars  received  special  commissions  and 
combined  powers  which  were  meant   to 
be  cliecks  on  each  other,  while  the  pow- 
er of  the  Medici  began  in  a  mere  power 
of    influence.     Yet  "it   was  an   influence 
which   soon  became  hereditary,  so  truly 
hereditary  that  it  could  pass  to  the  great 
Cosmo's  incapable  son,  and  could  be  ex- 
ercised by  others  on  his  behalf,  just  as  if 
it  had  been  a  power  known  to  the  law. 
In  the  next  generation  Lorenzo  begins  to 
have  the  feelings  of  a  prince,  and  v/hen 
the  family  are  driven  out  in   the  genera- 
tion after  that,  they  begin   to  be  looked 
on,   not    as    ordinary   banished  citizens, 
but  as  princes  deprived  of  their  inheri- 
tance.    In  fact  each  time  that  they  are 
driven  out  they  seem  in  their  banishment, 
to  draw  nearer  to  the   character  of  ac- 
knov/ledged  princes.     After  the  final  fall 
of  Florence,  she  has  to  receive  one  of  the 
now  hated  house,  with  the  title  of  Duke, 
with  the  power  of  tyrant,  though   he   is 
even  now    in    name,   like  the    Duke    of 
Venice  or  Genoa,  Duke  of  what  is  still 
called     a     commonwealth.      One     stage 
more,  and  Florence   vanishes  as   a  sep- 
arate state,  and  is  simply  the  capital  of 
a    Tuscan     Grand      Duchy.      All     this 
came  step    by  step.     Had  it   been  pro- 
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posed  a  hundred  years  earlier  openly  to 
abolish  the  democratic  constitution,  and 
to  make  Cosmo  Duke  of  an  avowed  prin- 
cipality, most  likely  not  a  vote,  certainly 
not  that  of  Cosmo  himself,  would  have 
been  given  for  such  a  scheme. 

The  near  neighbour  of  Italy,  the  mis- 
tress for  so  long  a  time  of  no  small  por- 
tion of  her  soil,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Venice,  gives  also,  in  its  long  history, 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  a  gradual 
change  from  one  form  of  government  to 
another.  Her  Dukes,  from  lieutenants 
of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  gradually 
changed  into  princes  of  a  virtually  inde- 
pendent state,  and  then  gradually  changed 
from  princes  into  republican  magistrates, 
watched  more  closely  as  to  their  actual 
powers  than  other  republican  magis- 
trates, because,  in  the  titles  which  they 
bore  and  in  the  duration  of  their  office, 
the  shadow,  and  now  and  then  the  sub- 
stance, of  their  old  princely  powers  still 
clove  to  them.  So  again,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  councils  and  assemblies  of  the 
commonwealth,  it  was  only  step  by  step, 
by  a  series  of  enactments,  and  by  their 
gradual  practical  effects,  that  there  arose 
that  rigidly  oligarchic  Great  Council  by 
whose  side  the  old  popular  assembly  grad- 
ually died  out  without  ever  being  formally 
abolished.  In  the  thirteen  hundred  years 
of  her  history,  Venice  went  through  end- 
less changes  in  her  form  of  government, 
without  ever  absolutely  starting  afresh. 
It  would  be  hard  to  fix  the  exact  mo- 
ment at  which  she  ceased  to  be  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Eastern  Ccesar.  It 
would  be  equally  hard  to  fix  the  exact 
moment  at  which  the  oligarchic  element 
in  her  internal  constitution  finally  swal- 
lowed up  both  the  princely  and  the  pop- 
ular elements.  The  law  is  the  same, 
whether  a  prince  is  to  be  overthrown  or 
a  prince  is  to  grow  up,  whether  a  people 
is  to  break  down  the  privileges  of  an  oli- 
garchy or  an  oligarchy  is  to  set  aside  the 
ancient  rights  of  a  people.  In  either 
case,  where  the  work  for  good  or  for  evil 
has  been  lasting,  we  shall  find  that  it  has 
not  been  the  work  of  a  moment  of  revo- 
lution, not  the  work  of  theoretical  re- 
formers who  have  pulled  down  one  thing 
to  the  ground  and  built  up  another  in  its 
place  :  it  has  been  the  work  of  those  who, 
whether  they  were  serving  their  own  in- 
terests or  those  of  the  state,  whether 
they  were  guided  by  happy  instinct  or  by 
a  conscious  conviction,  practically  knew 
that  the  system  which  they  set  up  would 
be  more  stable  and  more  lasting,  if  it 
could  be  made  to  grow  out  of  the  system 


which  it  supplanted,  instead  of  suddenly 
taking  its  place. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  another  famous 
European   Commonwealth,  which    shone 
for  a  while   in   European   history  with    a 
brilliance   quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
lasting  physical  strength.     The  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  successor  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  United    Provinces, 
v/ould    probably,    like    the    kingdom    of 
Sweden,  hold  a  higher  position  in  Europe 
than  it  now  does,  if  it  had  held  a  some- 
what lower  position   two  hundred  years 
back.     But,   however    this  may  be,  this 
small  corner  of  the  world,  once  so  mighty 
and    still    so    flourishing    and    peaceful, 
gives  us  further  examples   of  the  same 
law  which  we  have  been  tracing  through- 
out.    Like  the  other  confederation  at  the 
other  end  of  the  German  kingdom,  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  their  sister  provinces, 
were  simply  members  of  that  kingdom, 
which  circumstances  caused  to  split   off 
from  the  main  body,  and  thus  to  found  a 
new  state  and  a  new   nation.     The   pro- 
cess of  separation  however  was  different 
in  the  two  cases.     The  Seven  Provinces, 
along  with  the   kindred  provinces  to  the 
south  of  them,  became  gradually  united 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  by  the  acci- 
dents  of   female    succession,  grew   into 
Kings  of   Spain.     Members  of   the   Em- 
pire held  by  such  powerful  sovereigns  as 
these  virtually  ceased  to  be  members  of 
the  Empire.     Their   momentary   reunion 
with  the  Empire  under  Charles'the  Fifth, 
their  separation  from  it  at  his  abdication, 
only    helped    to    show    where    the   true 
power  of  Charles  really  la}^,  how  weak  the 
Empire    was    when    the    Emperor    was 
mightiest.     Having  virtually  fallen  awav 
from  their  Imperial  overlord,  they  next 
fell  away  from  their  immediate  sovereign, 
or  rather  they  did  not  so  much  fall  away 
as  they    were    driven    away.     The    first 
founders  of  the  Commonwealth  did  not 
begin  with  any  wish  to   abolish  princely 
government,  or  even  to  throw  off  the  au- 
thority of   the  particular  prince  whom  so 
strange  a  chain  of  accidents  had  given 
them.     Had  Philip   of   Spain  chosen   to 
govern  his  distant  dependencies  accord- 
ing to  law  and  justice,  they  would  assur- 
edly not  have  revolted  against  him,  either 
to  get  rid  of   kings  altogether  or  to   ex- 
change the  King  of  Spain  for  any  other 
king.     The  distant  dependency  of 'a  pow- 
erful state,  if  ruled  in  strict  conformity  to 
its  own  laws,  has  a   strong   tendency  to 
loyalty.     Such  a  state  unites  in  a  great 
degree  the  freedom  of  a  small  state  with 
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the  security  of  a  great  one  ;  the  distant 
master  is  not  so  much  a  master  as  a 
powerful  ally  and  protector.  If  Philip 
had  simply  known  how  to  deal  with  his 
distant  possessions,  they  might  have  re- 
mained as  warmly  attached  to  Spain  as 
Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  were  to  England 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  as  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  are  in  the  nineteenth.  It  was 
long  before  the  revolted  provinces  for- 
mally threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Philip  ; 
when  they  did  so,  their  first  object  was 
to  seek  a  prince  elsewhere  ;  they  drifted 
into  a  republic  simply  because  neither 
England,  France,  nor  Austria  could  give 
them  a  prince  fit  for  their  purpose.  Then 
again  a  time  came  when  the  contrary 
process  began  to  work,  when,  in  the 
hereditary  Stadholder,  a  step  was  taken  ; 
towards  a  return  to  princely  rule.  Then  | 
came  the  time  when  the  United  Prov- 1 
inces  were  swallowed  up  in  the  general  j 
chaos,  and  came  out  of  it  at  last  with  the 
hereditary  Stadholder  changed  into  an 
acknowledged  King.  In  such  a  history 
as  this  we  might  almost  forget  to  notice 
that,  at  a  time  long  after  the  provinces 
had  grown  into  a  practically  independent 
state  and  into  a  practically  separate  na- 
tion, among  the  changes  made  at  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  their  immediate 
sovereign.  King  of  Castile,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Count  of  Holland,  and  all  the 
rest,  and  their  overlord  the  King  of  Ger- 
many and  Roman  Emperor-elect,  for- 
mally acknowledged  that  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  Seven  Provinces  belonged  to 
either  of  them  in  any  of  their  many  char- 
acters. Here  again  the  central,  or  rather 
external,  authority  was  thrown  off,  and 
the  authority  of  the  immediate  sover- 
eign was  thrown  off  only  by  dint  of  a 
terrible  war.  But  even  in  this  case 
things  did  not  start  again  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  authorities  which  had 
been  local  and  subordinate  now  became 
national  and  sovereign  ;  the  officer  who 
had  been  the  representative  of  a  prince 
became  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  com- 
monwealth ;  a  new  bond  of  union  was 
put  in  the  place  of  the  old  ;  a  new  state 
and  a  new  nation  were  founded ;  but 
the  continuity  of  the  essential  institu- 
tions of  the  country  was  never  broken 
till  the  later  days  of  foreign  invasion  ;  it 
was  in  fact  to  preserve  those  essential 
institutions  unbroken  that  the  authority 
of  a  sovereign  who  disregarded  them  was 
cast  aside. 

We  may  even  go  a  step  further,  and 
appeal  to  the  example  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth  beyond  the   Ocean. 


The  United  States  certainly  separated 
themselves  from  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  by  a  single  formal  act,  by  an  act 
which  appealed  largely  to  first  principles, 
by  an  act  which,  as  compared  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  Provinces,  came  early 
in  the  struggle  for  independence.  But  the 
example  of  the  United  States  none  the  less 
shows  that  the  most  successful  common- 
wealths are  those  where  the  state  and 
the  nation  are  founded  together,  where  a 
government  which  was  formerly  munici- 
pal becomes  sovereign  by  casting  off  the 
external  power,  and  where  no  more 
change  is  made  than  is  really  needful  for 
the  object  in  hand.  The  separation  of  the 
United  States  from  England  was  sudden 
as  compared  with  the  separation  of 
Switzerland  from  the  Empire,  or  even 
with  that  of  the  United  Provinces  from 
Spain.  But  it  was  not  done  hastily  ;  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  not 
the  first  act  of  the  war ;  still  less  was  it 
the  first  act  of  the  struggle.  A  new 
power,  a  new  nation,  was  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  thirteen  Colonies,  which 
before  had  been  united  only  by  com- 
mon allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
into  a  Confederation,  joined  together, 
first  by  a  laxer,  then  by  a  closer,  federal 
tie.  And  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  in  the  end  was  formed,  we  ought, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  be  far  more 
struck  by  its  points  of  likeness  than  by 
its  points  of  unlikeness  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mother  country.  As  at  Rome, 
the  kingly  power  was  not  abolished.  It 
was  simply  transferred  from  a  hereditary 
chief  holding  his  office  for  life,  to  an 
elective  chief  holding  his  office  for  a 
term.  The  chief  so  chosen  was  clothed 
with  powers  certainly  far  smaller  than 
those  with  which  the  written  law  clothes 
an  English  king,  but  certainly  far  greater 
than  any  powers  which  the  conventional 
constitution  allows  an  English  king  to 
exercise  according  to  his  personal  pleas- 
ure. The  authors  of  the  American 
Constitution  lighted  on  the  truth  that, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  system 
of  two  Chambers  in  an  ordinary  kingdom 
or  commonwealth,  in  a  Federal  State  the 
two  Chambers  are  absolutely  necessary, 
if  the  two  elements  of  the  Confederation 
are  both  to  be  fairly  represented.  But 
we  may  doubt  whether  this  truth  would 
have  been  so  clearly  brought  home  to 
their  minds,  if  they  had  not  been  familiar 
with  the  system  of  two  Houses,  both  in 
the  mother  country  and  in  many  of  its 
colonies.  Even  as  regards  the  Federal 
Constitution,  where  there  was  necessarily 
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most  change,  there  was  as  little  change 
from  the  English  model  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  But  it  is  not  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which,  as  a  treaty  between 
independent  States,  was  necessarily  what 
is  called  a  paper  constitution,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  real  continuity  of  the 
United  States.  We  must  look  for  it  in 
the  States  themselves.  By  virtue  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  each  of  the 
colonies  changed  from  a  dependency  into 
a  sovereign  State.  But  it  was  not  thereby  j 
called  on"  to  break  with  the  past,  and  to 
begin  its  political  life  afresh.  As  with 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  as  with  the  Batavian 
Provinces,  the  governments  which  had 
before  been  dependent  and  municipal 
went  on  as  independent  and  sovereign. 
Each  State  made  such  changes  in  its 
Constitution  as  .  it  found  expedient ; 
some  change  was  needed  whenever  the 
Executive  had  in  colonial  times  been 
nominated  in  the  mother  country.  But 
the  mere  title  of  Governor,  still  the  usual 
—  I  believe  the  universal  —  title  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  several  States,  a 
title  whose  sound  seems  to  tell  of  depen- 
dence and  monarchic  rule,  is,  like  that  of 
Stadholder,  a  remarkable  witness  to  the 
continuity  between  the  dependent  govern- 
ment of  the  Colony  and  the  sovereign 
government  of  the  State.  In  Rhode 
Island  above  all,  where  the  colonists 
chose  their  own  Executive,  and  where 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  colony  was 
highly  democratic,  the  new  State  went 
on  under  the  unchanged  Charter  of 
Charles  the  Second  far  into  the  present 
century.  The  original  constitutions  of 
the  States  were  by  no  means  drawn  up 
closely  according  to  one  pattern,  and 
some  of  them  could  by  no  means  be  set 
down  as  cases  of  extreme  democracy. 
The  points  in  which  the  States,  or  any  of 
them,  have,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
departed  most  widely  from  English 
models,  are  due  mainly  to  later  changes, 
and  not  to  anything  that  was  done  at  the 
time  of  the  separation.  Still  all  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  gradual  and  regular 
legislation.  The  change  at  the  time  was  as 
small,  the  breach  was  as  slight,  as  well 
could  be  under  the  circumstances.  The 
gap  between  colonial  America  and  inde- 
pendent America,  though  it  involved, 
not  only  a  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  formation  of  a  new  power 
and  a  new  nation,  is  hardly  so  wide  as 
the  gap  which  divides  France  under  her 
old  kings  from  France  under  any  of  the 
shifting  forms  of  government  which  have 
risen  and  fallen  since  her  great  Revolution. 
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We  may  end  our  examples  by  coming 
down  from  the  greatest  of  Common- 
wealths to  one  of  the  smallest.  Two  of 
the  great  nations  of  Europe  now  call 
themselves  republics  ;  one  of  the  great- 
est European  questions  is  whether  re- 
publican forms  can  live  and  thrive  in 
either  of  them.  It  has  perhaps  not  come 
into  the  mind  of  the  statesmen  of  either 
France  or  Spain  that  an  old  unchanged 
republic  lies  between  them.  No  tele- 
gram, no  special  correspondent,  ever 
deigns  to  tell  us,  but  the  students  of 
political  science  would  be  glad  to  know, 
with  what  feelings  the  ancient  Common- 
wealth of  Andorra  looks  at  such  a 
moment  as  this  upon  the  younger  sisters 
on  either  side  of  her.  France  and  Spain 
are  republics  of  yesterday,  republics 
founded  on  theories  ;  Andorra  is  a  re- 
public of  the  same  class  as  living  Uri  and 
fallen  Dithmarschen,  a  commonwealth 
which  has  kept  its  local  freedom  while 
the  central  power  has  fallen  asunder. 
Such  another  is  San  Marino,  which  it  is 
to  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  which 
surrounds  it  to  have  left  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  its  immemorial  rights.  Andorra 
indeed  is  not  a  perfectly  independent 
state  ;  it  has  always  had  an  external  lord 
or  an  external  protector.  But  so  had 
Dithmarschen ;  so  had  Uri,  till  the  su- 
periority of  the  Emperors  was  formally 
abolished.  The  superiorit}',  or  rather 
protectorate,  of  the  Bishops  of  Urgel  and 
the  Counts  of  Foix  did  not  interfere  with 
the  internal  independence  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  neither  does  the  protectorate 
which,  having  been  held  by  several  Kings 
of  France  in  their  character  of  Counts  of 
Foix,  has,  by  what  right  is  not  very  clear, 
passed  not  only  to  French  Kings  but  to 
French  Commonwealths  and  Tyrants. 
Andorra,  like  most  other  parts  of  the 
world,  may  possibly  need  changes  within, 
bur  she  is  not  likely  to  seek  to  better 
herself  by  incorporation  with  either  of 
her  greater  neighbours.  The  question 
rather  is  whether  France  or  Spain  might 
not  be  led  to  seek  for  peace  and  stability 
in  incorporation  by  Andorra. 

I  may  here  meet  two  possible  objec- 
tions which  in  truth  are  only  two  forms 
of  the  same.  It  may  be  asked  whether 
the  only  way  of  forming  republics  is  by 
division,  by  making  states  smaller  in  days 
when  the  general  tendency  of  things  is 
to  make  states  larger.  I  answer  that  the 
experience  of  Europe  for  the  last  six 
hundred  years  certainly  shows  that  the 
most  successful  commonwealths  have 
been   those   which  have   split   off  from 
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larger  states,  but  that  it  also  shows  that  i  The  virtue  or  all  those  cases  of  gradual 
no  states  have  had  so  strong  a  tendency  to    change  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 


grow  as  these  same  commonwealths  when 
they  have  split  off.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  federation,  whenever  its  geographical 
position  allows  it,  to  be  constantly  an- 
nexing new  members  or  throwing  off  new 
branches.  This  is  true  alike  of  Achaia, 
^tolia,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States.  Only  in  the  ^tolian  and  Swiss 
cases  there  was  the  great  blot  —  re- 
dressed in  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Switzerland  —  that  so  much  territory  was 


lies  in  the  fact  that  each  stage,  in  what- 
ever direction,  came  of  itself  as  it  was 
wanted  at  any  particular  time  ;  none  of 
them  were,  or  could  have  been,  planned 
beforehand.  The  men  of  the  Three 
Lands,  when  they  made  their  league  in 
1291,  took  a  step  which  led  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  themselves  and  their  neighbours 
from  the  Empire  and  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  European  nation.  But  they  most 
certainly  dreamed  of  nothin.s:  of  the  kind. 


annexed  in  the  form,  not  of  equal  con-   and,  if  they  had  dreamed  of  it,  and  had 

federates,   but  of   subject   districts.     Of  j  tried  to  do  it  all  at  once,  they  would  most 

this  last  evil  there  at  least  is  no  chance  i  certainly   have   failed.     In   our   state    of 

in  our  times.     All  modern  states,  what-   things  we  cannot  always  act  in  this  way. 

ever  their  form  of  government,  make  it 

their  principle  to  admit  all  their  members 

—  unless    indeed    geographical    position 

makes  it  absolutely  impossible  —  to  equal 

rights.      And    again    it    may    be    asked 

whether  my  argument  shows  that  it    is 

absolutely    impossible     for    an    existing 


kingdom  to  exchange  its  monarchic  form 
of  executive  for  a  republican  one.  I 
answer  that   the    experience   of  modern 


They  carried  out  part  of  a  whole,  because 
they  had  no  idea  that  it  was  part  of  a 
whole  because  they  simply  did  what  was 
needful  in  their  own  times,  without  think- 
ing of  what  might  be  needful  in  times 
to  come.  We  live  faster  than  they 
did  ;  we  see  further  than  they  did. 
We  cannot,  if  we  would,  help  planning 
and  theorizing  in  a  way  which  never 
came   into  their  heads.      If  we   chanpfe 


IS  easier  in  cases  where  a  province  as- 
serts  its   independence   of  the  common 


Europe  certainly  shows  that  the  process  ^  at  all,  our  changes  must  be  more  sudden 

and  more  complete  than  theirs.  Still  I 
think  that  we  may  learn  some  lessons 
king,  than  when  a  whole  state  changes  from  the  experience  of  past  times,  the 
its  form  of  executive  from  monarchic  to  lesson  that,  whenever  changes  in  forms 
republican.  But  it  does  not  prove  that '  of  government  are  necessary,  to  take  care 
the  latter  process  is  impossible,  while  '.  that  nothing  is  changed  for  the  mere 
the  examples  of  the  ancient  common-  j  sake  of  change,  that  such  changes  only 
wealths  clearly  show  that  it  is  possi- !  are  made  as  the  practical  needs  of  the 
ble.     What  my  argument  goes  to  show  ,  case  clearly  call  for. 

is  that  it  is  a  tiling  not  to  be  done  |  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  in  some 
either  lightly  or  hastily,  not  to  be  done  late  revolutions  this  is  exactly  what  has 
out  of  mere  love  of  a  theory,  but  only  if  been  done,  that  among  the  late  changes 
practical  needs  plainly  call  for  it,  and  that  I  in  France,  and  even  in  Spain  as  far  as 
when  the  change  is  made,  it  will  be  wise  formal  enactments  are  concerned,  there 
to  let  it  be  done  as  smoothly  and  warily  i  has  been  no  such  general  breaking  up  of 
as  possible,  and,  if  it  can  be,  to  leave  ;  everything  as  there  was  in  France  at  the 
other  changes  that  may  be  needed  to  be  time  of  the  great  Revolution.  The  con- 
matter  for  future  legislation.  I  am  far  fusions  in  Spain,  it  may  be  said,  are 
from  saying  that  either  a  French  or  a  !  not  so  much  owing  to  any  changes  made 
Spanish' Republic  is  impossible,  though  '  by  the  new  republican  Government  as 
it  certainly  strikes  me  that  a  separatist  1  to    two    parties    in   opposite    directions 


kingdom  in  the  North  of  Spain  and  a 
separatist  commonwealth  in  the  South 
have  either  of  them  more  chance  than  a 
commonwealth  taking  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. One  of  the  disadvantages  of  modern 
times,  to  be  set  against  their  many  ad- 
vantages, is  that,  in  our  state  of  publicity 
and  discussion  and  what  we  may  call  uni- 
versal consciousness,  is  is  hardly  possi- 
ble for  circumstances  to  work,  and  for 
changes  to  be  made,  in  the  same  silent 
and  gradual  way  in  which  they  were 
made  in  simpler  states  of  political  life. 


which  refuse  to  accept  the  new  repub- 
lican Government.  It  may  be  said  that 
both  in  France  and  in  Spain  something 
very  like  the  old  relations  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  powers  go  on, 
notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  mo-, 
narchical  head.  There  is,  as  there  was  be- 
fore, a  Ministry  whose  chief  and  whose 
other  members  appear  in  the  Assembly, 
announce  their  policy,  make  their  expla- 
nations, receive  the  approval  or  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Assembly  for  their  conduct. 
In  France  again,  whatever  we  may  say  of 
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Spain  at  this  moment,  the  general  local 
administration  of  the  country  goes  on  ex- 
actly the  same,  notwithstanding  all  wars 
and  revolutions.  Now  this  last  fact,  as  I 
have  ah-eady  said,  is  the  thing  of  all  oth- 
ers which  most  needs  changing.  And, 
though  France  will  assuredly  do  best  by 
starting  from  the  point  where  she  actually 
is,  yet  the  form  of  the  Executive,  if  it 
can  be  said  to  have  any  form,  is  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  got  rid  of.  The 
continuance  of  something  like  the  ordi- 
nary relations  between  Ministry  and  Par- 
liament is,  under  the  existing  state  of 
things,  not  a  good  but  a  bad  feature. 
The  relations  between  the  French  Exec- 
utive and  Assembly  are  essentially  un- 
stable. In  England  we  can  change  our 
actual  rulers  at  any  moment  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  change  of 
Ministry,  a  "change  of  Government "  as 
it  is  now  more  ominously  called,  is  really 
no  interruption  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  government.  The  whole  machinery 
of  the  public  administration  goes  on 
just  the  same  during  a  "  ministerial 
crisis  "  as  at  any  other  time.  There  is 
no  break  ;  there  is  no  interregnum  ;  the 
old  Ministers  go  on  with  their  duties  till 
the  new  Ministers  are  actually  clothed 
with  their  office  ;  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  regular  carrying  on  of  the  end- 
less branches  of  public  business  through- 
out the  country,  suffers  no  interruption, 
no  shock  of  any  kind.  But  this  is  be- 
cause there  is  something  behind  the  ac- 
tual rulers,  because,  beyond  the  changing 
ministers,  there  is  the  Sovereign  who  re- 
mains unchanged,  and  in  whose  name 
everything  goes  on  just  as  usual,  whoever 
his  advisers  at  headquarters  may  be. 
Here  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  ;  it  gives  one  form  of 
stability,  purchased  of  course  by  whatever 
disadvantages  we  may  hold  to  be  attached 
to  monarchical  government.  In  the 
United  States  again,  from  another  cause, 
a  change  of  government,  though  perhaps 
more  serious  than  in  England,  involves 
no  break,  no  interregnum,  no  general  up- 
setting or  shaking  of  things.  The  old 
President  stays  in  till  the  day  when  his 
term  of  office  comes  to  an  end,  and  then 
the  new  President,  already  elected,  takes 
his  place.  Here  is  another  form  of  sta- 
bility purchased  by  the  disadvantage  that 
there  is  an  Executive  and  a  Legislature, 
each  of  which,  as  being  chosen  by  popu- 
lar election,  may  alike  claim  to  represent 
the  popular  will,  and  neither  of  which  can 
get  rid  of  the  other  during  the  time  for 
which  it  is  chosen  ;  so  that  it  is,  as  experi- 
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ence  has  shown,  perfectly  possible  for  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  government  to  be  almost  in  a  slate  of 
war  during  a  whole  presidency.  The  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  these  two 
systems  may  be  balanced  against  one  an- 
other, and  both  may  be  compared  with 
that  third  form  which  knows  no  personal 
chief  whether  hereditary  or  elective,  but 
which  rests  the  executive  power  in  a 
Council  chosen  by  the  Assembly  for  the 
term  of  its  own  being,  and  whose  mem- 
bers can  appear  and  join  in  debate  in 
either  house  of  the  Assembly  at  pleasure. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  of 
these  systems  is  better  than  that  which 
lacks  the  stability  alike  of  King,  Presi- 
dent, and  Council,  which  has  a  Ministry 
without  a  King,  a  Ministry,  which,  it 
seems,  can  be  at  any  time  deposed  or 
driven  to  resignation,  and  whose  deposi- 
tion or  resignation  carries  with  it  at  least 
a  momentary  interregnum.  There  is  noth- 
ing revolutionary  about  the  process  by 
which  an  English  Minister  is  made  to 
feel  that  he  had  better  resign,  and  an 
English  King  is  made  to  feel  that  he  had 
better  accept  his  minister's  resignation  ; 
there  is  nothing  revolutionary  about  the  . 
process  by  which  a  new  President  in 
America,  a  new  Federal  Council  in  Swit- 
zerland, succeeds  to  the  one  which  has 
just  gone  out  of  office  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing revolutionary  about  the  process  by 
which  Marshal  MacMahonhas  succeeded 
to  M.  Thiers,  and  by  which  som.cbody 
else  may  succeed  to  Marshal  MacMahon. 
An  Executive  of  this  kind  is  a  sort  of 
confusion  between  the  English  and  the 
American  idea,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
possess  the  advantages  of  either.  Under 
no  system  is  the  legislature  so  constantly 
tempted  to  neglect  the  practical  work  of 
legislation  for  movements  to  keep  in  or  to 
turn  out  this  or  that  executive  chief.  Un- 
der no  system  is  the  executive  chief  him- 
self placed  under  such  constant  tempta- 
tions to  attempt  an  illegal  extension  or 
prolongation  of  his  powers.  The  minis- 
try, the  cabinet,  the  ministerial  crisis,  are 
all  things  belonging  to  the  subtle  con- 
ventional system  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy ;  in  an  avowed  commonwealth  they 
are  out  of  place. 

Another  point  is  that,  because  Spain 
has  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  confusion, 
at  the  moment  of  the  announcement  of 
the  Federal  principle  as  one  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  new  state  of  things,  shallow 
people  are  of  course  beginning  to  cry  out 
that  here  is  a  proof  of  the  badness  and 
weakness  of  the  P'ederal  principle  every- 
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where.  Of  course,  if  any  one  had  ever 
said  that  a  Federal  form'of  government 
was  the  best  for  all  times  and  places, 
there  would  be  force  in  the  argument. 
But  as  no  sane  person  ever  maintained 
that  a  Federal  form  of  government,  or 
any  other  form  of  government,  was  the 
best  for  all  times  and  places,  the  ques- 
tion is  simply  whether  a  Federal  system 
is  or  is  not  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  Spain  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Hith- 
erto confederations  have  been  formed, 
not  by  dividing  what  was  already  more 
closely  united,  but  by  joining  more  or 
less  closely  what  was  before  more  widely 
separated.  This  is  the  history  of  the 
great  Federal  states  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. The  states  of  which  they  were 
formed  had  very  often  already  split  off 
from  some  central  power,  but  the  object 
of  the  Federal  tie  was  to  bring  them 
gradually  to  form  a  new  power.  Its  effect 
has  generally  been  to  bring  them  together 
nearer  and  nearer ;  and,  if  it  should  so 
happen  that  either  Switzerland  or  the 
United  States  should  ever  forsake  the 
Federal  form  of  their  constitutions,  and 
should  form  themselves  into  indivisible 
or  unitarian  commonwealths,  that  will  be 
no  argument  against  the  Federal  system, 
in  its  proper  time  and  place,  but  quite  the 
contrary.  A  number  of  separate  units 
which  could  not  have  been  forced  into 
one  whole  by  any  sudden  process,  will 
have  been  gradually  fused  together  by 
going  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
a  Federal  union.  I  myself  greatly  doubt 
whether  Switzerland  can  be  made  into  a 
perfectly  united  state,  except  at  the  cost 
both  of  the  Romance  and  of  the  Catholic 
Cantons.  But,  if  it  can  be  done,  it  will 
prove,  not  the  weakness  of  the  Federal 
tie  but  its  strength  ;  it  will  show  how 
strong  that  tie  has  been  in  binding  to- 
gether what  could  not  have  been  bound 
together  in  any  other  way.  But  the 
Spanish  experimeiit  is  of  a  directly  oppo- 
site kind  ;  Federalism  there  does  not 
mean  closer  union  but  further  division. 
Never  before  in  European  history  have 
the  provinces  or  counties  or  departments 
of  a  consolidated  kingdom  or  common- 
wealth deliberately  set  to  work  to  undo 
the  closer  tie,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the 
form  of  independent  cantons  of  a  confed- 
eration. The  late  German  Confederation 
certainly  arose  out  of  the  fragments  of  a 
kingdom,  but  it  arose  by  putting  together 
fragments  which  had  already  split  asun- 
der. The  old  Bund,  lax  as  was  its  union, 
awkward  as  were  its  forms,  was  still,  when 
it  was  set  up,  a  step  in  the  direction,  not 


of  division,  but  of  consolidation.  But 
the  Spanish  experiment  is  like  nothing 
which  has  before  been  tried  in  Europe. 
If  it  fails  to  succeed,  its  failure  cannot 
prove  anything  against  former  experi- 
ments of  a  wholly  different  kind,  and 
which  have  succeeded.  If  it  succeeds,  it 
will  have  established  a  new  truth  in  the 
science  of  politics,  namely,  that  a  Federal 
system  may  succeed  under  circumstances 
unlike  any  under  which  such  a  system 
has  ever  been  tried  before.  A  Federal 
union  may  be  looked  on  as  the  half-way 
house  between  total  separation  and  per- 
fect union.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  a  half- 
way house  that  people  should  meet  at  it 
whose  faces  are  turned  different  ways. 
And  it  often  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  as  to  success  or  failure  in 
which  way  a  man's  face  is  turned.  The 
people  who  have  begun  to  babble  in  this 
kind  of  way  seem  not  to  have  learned 
this  very  simple  truth. 

"  Stand  fast  in  the  old  paths  ;  "  "  Re- 
spect the  wisdom  of  your  forefathers  ; " 
are  the  sayings  which  the  dull  Conserva- 
tive throws  in  the  teeth  of  Reformers. 
If  his  scholarship  goes  as  far  as  a  little 
ecclesiastical  Greek,  he  perhaps  adds  tH 
upxala  tdrj  KpaTelrcj.  All  these  are  very 
good  sayings  ;  but  it  is  to  the  Reformer 
and  not  to  the  Conservative  that  they  be- 
long. The  Reformer  obeys  them  ;  the 
Conservative  tramples  them  under  foot. 
The  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  consisted 
in  always  making  such  changes  as  were 
needed  at  any  particular  time  ;  we  may 
freely  add,  in  not  making  greater  changes 
than  were  needed  at  that  particular  time. 
The  old  path  was  ever  a  path  of  reform  ; 
the  ancient  customs  will  ever  be  found  to 
be  far  freer  than  these  modern  innova- 
tions which  men  whose  notion  of  the 
good  old  times  does  not  go  back  beyond 
Charles  the  First  or  Henry  the  Eighth 
fondly  look  upon  as  ancient.  If  a  man 
will  cast  aside  the  prejudices  of  birth  and 
party,  if  he  will  set  himself  free  from  the 
blind  guidance  of  lawyers,  he  will  soon 
learn  how  very  modern  indeed  is  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Tory.  All  his  idols,  game- 
laws,  primogeniture,  the  hereditary  King, 
the  exclusive  hereditary  legislator,  the 
sacred  and  mysterious  nature  of  anything 
that  is  called  "  Royal  Highness,"  the'stand- 
ing  army  with  its  commands  jobbed  for 
money  —  all  these  venerable  things  are 
soon  found  to  be  but  things  of  yesterday, 
by  any  man  who  looks  with  his  eyes  open 
into  the  true  records  of  the  immemorial 
—  there  are  lands  in  which  we  may  say 
the    eternal  —  democracy    of    our    race. 
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The  two  grand  idols  of  lawyers,  the  King 
and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  arc  soon 
found  to  be  something  which  has  not 
been  from  eternity,  something  which  has 
crept  in  unawares,  something  which  has 
gradually  swallowed  up  the  rights  and  tlie 
lands  which  once  belonged  to  the  people. 
Do  I  plead  for  any  violent  dispossession 
of  either  ?  There  is  no  man  from  whose 
mind  such  a  thought  is  further  removed. 
Whatever  exists  by  law  should  be  changed 
only  by  law,  and  when  things,  however 
wrongful  in  their  origin,  have  become 
rightful  by  long  prescription,  even  lawful 
changes  are  not  to  be  made  hastily  or 
lightly.  But  it  is  well  to  remind  babblers 
that  the  things  which  they  most  worship, 
which  they  fondly  believe  to  be  ancient, 
are,  in  truth,  innovations  on  an  earlier 
state  of  things  towards  which  every  mod- 
ern reform  is  in  truth  a  step  backwards. 
It  is  well  to  remind  them  that  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  hereditary  King,  of  the 
hereditary  noble,  of  the  territorial  poten- 
tate, can  all  of  them  be  historically  shown 
to  be  encroachments  on  the  ancient 
n'o-hts  of  the  people.  It  does  not  follow 
tliat  anything  is  to  be  changed  recklessly  ; 
it  does'  not  follow  that  anything  need  he 
chano-ed  at  all.  But  it  does  follow  that 
none  of  these  things  are  so  ancient  and 
sacred  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  dis- 
cussion, so  ancient  and  sacred  that  it  is 
wicked  even  to  think  of  the  possibility  of 
changing  them.  I  see  no  reason  to  med- 
dle with  our  constitutional  monarchy  — 
that  is,  to  make  a  change  in  the  form  of 
our  executive  government  —  because  I 
hold  that,  while  it  has  its  good  and  its 
bad  points,  its  good  points  overbalance 
the  bad.  But  I  hold  that  a  man  who 
thinks  otherwise  has  as  good  a  right  to 
maintain  his  opinion,  and  to  seek  to  com- 
pass his  ends  by  lawful  means,  as  if  it 
were  an  opinion  about  school-boards  or 
public-houses  or  the  equalization  of  the 
county  and  borough  franchise.  I  respect 
the  kingly  office  as  something  ordained  by 
law,  and  I  see  no  need  to  alter  the  law 
which  ordains  it.  But  I  can  go  no  fur- 
ther. I  cannot  take  on  myself  to  con- 
demn other  nations,  nor  can  I  hasten  to 
draw  general  inferences  from  single  in- 
stances. But  I  do  hold  that  the  witness 
of  history  teaches  us  that,  in  changing  a 
long-established  form  of  executive  gov- 
ernment, whether  it  be  the  change  of  a 
kingdom  into  a  commonwealth  or  of  a 
commonwealth  into  a  kingdom,  the  more 
gently  and  warily  the  work  is  done,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  be  lasting. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
EDGAR  Vi^AYNE'S   ESCAPE. 
BY   MRS.    OLIPHANT. 
I. 

A  GREAT  many  people  in  Lorton  shook 
their  heads  when  they  heard  that  Edgar 
Wayne  was  to  be  the  new  ^Dastor  of 
Meadow  Street  Chapel.  The  most  cen- 
sorious, however,  could  not  bring  for- 
ward many  serious  objections.  He  was 
very  young,  said  some,  for  so  responsi- 
ble a  charge,  but  time  could  be  trusted 
to  remedy  that  defect.  Others  doubtfully 
hoped  that  he  had  been  seriously  called 
to  the  ministry,  and  that  worldly  motives 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  choice  of 
the  Church  as  a  profession.  A  third  party 
sincerely  wished  he  might  be  sound  ;  but 
young  Mr.  Wayne  had  been  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where,  as  everybody  knows, 
Rationalism  is  only  too  much  in  vogue  : 
while  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Bonnyman, 
who  was  as  orthodox  as  the  most  exact- 
ing congregation  could  require,  had 
never  been  inside  a  college  all  his  life- 
time. But  Edgar  Wayne's  greatest  fault 
was  that  he  was  a  native  of  Lorton.  A 
prophet  has  rarely  honour  in  his  own  coun- 
try ;  and  the  people  among  whom  he  had 
been  born  and  brought  up,  and  who  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  themselves,  could 
hardly  think  of  Edgar  Wayne  with  the  re- 
spect and  feeling  of  reverence  which  were 
due  to  the  minister  of  Meadow  Street 
Chapel.  Meadow  Street  Chapel  was  the 
most  aristocratic  and  orthodox  of  Dissent- 
ing congregations.  Everybody  of  any  so- 
cial standing  in  Lorton  went  there  ;'  and 
there  would  be  quite  a  crush  of  carriages 
at  the  east  door  on  a  rainy  afternoon. 
The  two  Misses  Fernside,  old  Squire 
Fernside's  co-heiresses,  were  devoted 
adherents  to  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel, 
although  they  had  been  Churchwomen 
in  their  father's  lifetime  ;  and  gossip  had 
not  failed  to  spitefully  remark  how  close- 
ly Miss  Cecilia's  "  awakening "  had  co- 
incided with  Dr.  Wordly  the  Rector's 
marriage.  The  Waynes  had  always  been 
Dissenters  ;  and  it  was  by  their  exertions 
and  liberality  that  a  congregation  had 
been  first  formed  in  Lorton.  There  were 
old  folks  in  town  who  could  remember 
when  Bartholomew  Wayne  came  to  Lor- 
ton as  a  poor  pedlar  about  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Religious 
liberality  was  not  so  well  understood 
then  as  nowadays,  but  the  villagers  could 
not  help  being  favourably  disposed  to  the 
pushing  young  man  who  was  so  regular  in 
his  conduct  and  so  honest  in  his  dealings, 
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and  they  overlooked  his  studied  absence 
from  the  parish  church.  By-and-by  the 
pack  grew  into  a  shop,  the  shop  into  a 
warehouse,  and  the  warehouse  into  a  bank, 
until  the  Waynes  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respect- 
able families  not  only  in  Lorton  but  in  the 
whole  county  ;  and  there  was  very  little 
doubt  that,  if  Lorton  v/ere  to  return  a 
Member,  in  conjunction  with  Hornham 
and  Combeport  —  as  many  good  poli- 
ticians averred  that  it  ought  to  do  —  Mr. 
Silas  Wayne's  name  would  be  at  the 
head  of  the  poll.  It  was  the  Wayne  fam- 
ily that  had  built  the  original  little  brick 
meeting-house  in  Meadow  Street  ;  that 
had  borne  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  present  elegant  chapel  forty  years 
later  ;  that  had  enlarged  and  decorated 
it  ten  years  afterwards  ;  and  that  had 
endowed  both  chapel  and  schools  with  a 
handsome  annual  income.  There  were 
other  rich  merchants  in  Lorton  who 
would  not  be  outdone  by  the  Waynes  in 
munificence  ;  and  the  Dissenting  pastor 
drew  a  better  stipend  than  Dr.  Wordly 
of  the  Established  Church  did,  with  all 
his  glebes  and  tithes  to  help  him  ;  and 
still  a  largo  surplus  was  left  for  charit- 
able and  congregational  purposes. 

It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  when 
Mr.  Bonnyman  was  struck  down  with 
paralysis,  the  heads  of  the  congregation 
should  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
Edgar  Wayne's  being  the  next  minister 
before  the  old  man's  breath  was  out. 
The  Waynes  themselves,  of  course, 
could  not  move  in  the  matter,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  people  in  Lorton  anxious 
to  oblige  the  banker's  family.  So  the 
Hoskinses.  and  the  Lanes,  and  the  Ches- 
hams,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  congre- 
gation, took  counsel  together,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  that  young  Mr.  Wayne  j 
was  just  the  man  to  suit  them,  and  that ' 
in  fact,  no  other  person  need  apply  for 
the  vacancy.  There  was  naturally  a 
good  deal  of  grumbling  among  the  other 
members  when,  along  with  the  tidings  of 
Mr.  Bonnyman's  death,  they  received  the 
news  that  a  successor  had  been  already 
selected.  Goodsir,  the  grocer,  pointed! 
out  to  everybody  who  came  into  his  shop  I 
that  this  was  but  another  instance  of  the 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of 
the  congregation  were  being  conducted  ; 
and  that  goodness  only  knew  where  it 
was  all  to  end,  unless  members  stood  up 
more  firmly  for  their  rights.  Phillips, 
the  chemist,  who  had  aspired  in  vain  to 
be  an  office-bearer  for  the  last  ten  years, 
said  that  this  was  a  fresh  proof  of  how 
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badly  the  deacon's  court  wanted  new 
blood  in  it,  and  members  had  themselves 
to  thank  for  such  a  slight  when  they  al- 
lowed all  the  power  to  be  usurped  by  an 
exclusive  clique.  And  Swift,  the  manu- 
facturer, who  had  made  a  fortune  before 
he  had  made  for  himself  a  position  in  the 
little  society  of  Lorton,  cried  out  loudly 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  their  unchristian  disregard  for  the 
feelings  of  their  fellow-members.  If  he 
were  to  have  any  voice  in  the  matter, 
every  man  in  the  church  should  have  his 
free  vote,  and  the  election  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  voices  of  the  majority ; 
if  their  freedom  as  a  congregation  was  to 
be  sacrificed  in  this  manner,  they  might 
as  well  belong  to  the  Established  Church 
or  to  the  Roman  Catholics  at  once.  But 
when  old  Mr.  Chesham  stood  up  at  the 
church-meeting  and  announced  that,  af- 
ter due  consideration,  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  their  responsibility,  a  committee 
of  the  congregation  had  determined  to 
invite  their  young  townsman,  Mr.  Edgar 
Wayne,  to  become  the  successor  of  their 
late  lamented  pastor,  and  were  now  will- 
ing to  have  the  opinion  of  the  brethren 
on  the  subject  —  where  then  were  Messrs. 
Goodsir,  Phillips,  and  Swift,  and  the 
other  mouthpieces  of  popular  discontent  ? 
Goodsir  perhaps  bethought  himself  how 
great  a  convenience  it  would  be  if  a  cer- 
tain bill  of  his,  due  at  Wayne's  bank  in 
about  a  fortnight,  could  be  renewed  for 
another  term  ;  and  Phillips  had  shaken 
hands  with  Mr.  Silas  Wayne  a  few  days 
before  at  the  railway  station,  when  the 
banker  had  said  how  much  pleasure  it 
would  give  him  if  they  could  have  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Phillips's  activity  and 
experience  in  the  deacon's  court,  and  had 
promised  to  lend  the  chemist  his  hearty 
support  at  the  next  election.  As  for 
Swift,  an  invitation  to  second  Mr.  Ches- 
ham's  proposal  had  converted  that  gen- 
tleman into  one  of  Mr.  Wayne's  staunch- 
est  supporters  ;  and  when  he  rose  to 
speak,  he  went  much  farther  length  than 
even  Mr.  Chesham  had  done  in  eulogiz- 
ing the  good  qualities  of  their  proposed 
pastor.  At  first,  as  Mr.  Smith  frankly 
confessed,  he  had  been  inclined  to  pre- 
judge the  selection  of  the  committee,  and 
to  fear  that  their  choice  had  been  reg- 
ulated more  by  social  considerations  than 
by  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  ; 
but  it  was  the  duty  of  independent  men 
to  try  every  case  upon  its  own  merits  and 
apart  from  prejudice.  Careful  inquiry 
had  convinced  him,  not  only  that  Mr. 
Edgar  Wayne  was    the   best   candidate 
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whom  they  could  pitch  upon,  regard 
being  had  to  his  Christian  character, 
education,  and  ministerial  gifts,  but  that 
tiie  Meadow  Street  Church  might  ac- 
count itself  trujy  fortunate  if  its  members 
could  induce  so  pious,  so  excellent,  but 
for  his  youth  he  would  say  so  eminent,  a 
divine  as  Mr.  Edgar  Wayne  to  become 
its  pastor.  They  all  knew  him  (Mr. 
Swift)  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  allow  his 
judgment  to  be  biassed  by  wealth  or 
worldly  position  ;  and  if  he  could  think 
that  there  was  another  man  who  would 
do  better  service  to  the  congregation  and 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel  than  Mr.  Edgar 
Wayne,  he  might  command  his  (Mr. 
Swift's)  warmest  support  were  he  the  son 
of  the  poorest  man  in  Lorton  ;  but  men 
of  Mr.  Wavne's  stamp  were  rare  — 
mournfully  rare  —  in  these  evil  times.  A 
little  buzz  —  the  nearest  approach  to  ap- 
plause admissible  in  such  a  place — fol- 
lowed Mr.  Swift's  peroration  ;  and  after 
that,  all  thoughts  of  opposition  were  at 
an  end,  although  many  doubts  and  mis- 
givings continued  to  be  bandied  about 
regarding  Edgar  Wayne's  capacity  for 
ministerial  work. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  the 
Meadow  Street  Chapel  was  rigidly  ortho- 
dox. Its  doctrines  held  hard  and  fast  by 
the  lines  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  and  a 
dash  of  Calvinism  had  imparted  to  it  a 
more  than  ordinary  rigidity.  Mr.  Bonny- 
man  had  been  a  shrewd,  self-educated 
Scot,  whose  theology  was  strongly  fla- 
voured by  the  tenets  of  his  Presbyterian 
countrymen,  but  whose  national  pru(#ence 
had  taught  him  to  modify  his  opinions  to 
the  views  of  his  English  hearers.  Thus, 
though  Predestination  and  Election,  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Elect  and  a  Limited 
Atonement,  were  standing  canons  on  the 
Meadow  Street  statute-book  —  and  to 
doubt  them  would  have  been  regarded  as 
the  rankest  heresy  —  one  might  have 
listened  to  Mr.  Bonny  man  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end  without  catching  the 
slightest  allusion  to  any  of  these  dogmas. 
The  Meadow  Street  Chapel  was  animated 
by  a  keen  missionary  spirit.  Not  a 
congregation  in  the  county  raised  a 
larger  sum  per  member  for  evangelical 
purposes,  and  nowhere  was  an  appeal  for 
funds  in  aid  of  any  denominational 
enterprise  more  cordially  responded  to 
than  in  Lorton.  But  Meadow  Street 
could  afford  to  be  thus  munificent  with- 
out being  taunted  with  the  trite  adage 
that  "charity  begins  at  home."  There 
were  no  poor  in  Mr.  Bonnyman's  congre- 
gation, for  all  the  members  were  well-to- 
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do  householders,  and  prosperous  shop- 
keepers at  the  least.  Of  course  there 
were  both  poverty  and  vice  in  Lorton  as 
in  every  other  town  of  the  same  size ; 
and  at  one  period  in  his  career  Mr.  Bon- 
nyman  had  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  alternative  of  facing  these  evils 
or  shirking  his  duty.  But  though  a  hard, 
unimpressionable  man,  Mr.  Bonnyman 
was  too  sensible  of  his  responsibilities  as 
a  minister  to  turn  his  back  to  the  needy 
and  to  wash  his  hands  of  his  erring  breth- 
ren. It  was  at  this  juncture  that  old  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Wayne  and  Mr,  Hoskins, 
the  two  richest  men  in  the  congregation, 
had  come  forward  and  volunteered  to 
erect  a  new  mission  chapel  in  Factory 
Lane  for  the  destitute  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, provided  the  other  members  would 
aid  them  in  endowing  the  building.  The 
reason  assigned  by  these  worthy  men 
was,  that  Mr.  Bonnyman,  in  justice  to  his 
present  congregation,  could  not  enter 
upon  a  wider  field  of  labour ;  but  the 
censorious  did  not  hesitate  to  allege  that 
neither  Mr.  Wayne  nor  Mr.  Hoskins 
cared  to  see  fustian  jackets  interspersed 
with  the  broadcloth  coats  in  the  pews  of 
Meadow  Street.  It  may  have  been  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  feelings,  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  that  raised  the  Factory 
Lane  Chapel,  but  it  did  a  great  deal  of 
good  among  the  lower  classes  ;  and  the 
congregation  in  Meadow  Street  became 
still  more  select  than  it  had  been  before. 
Between  chapels  standing  in  the  relation 
of  Meadow  Street  and  Factory  Lane, 
entire  cordiality  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  ;  and  every  now  and  then  little 
bickerings  and  jealousies  would  crop  up 
which  required  all  the  office-bearers'  tact 
to  keep  from  breaking  out  into  public 
scandals.  If  Meadow  Street  took  pride 
in  its  easy,  well-to-do,  Christian  respec- 
tability, Factory  Lane  was  just  as  ready 
to  parade  its  poverty,  and  to  pity  the  dis- 
proportionate endowment  of  worldly 
goois  and  heavenly  grace  that  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  other.  In  Meadow 
Street,  sermons  savouring  of  morality 
were  in  great  repute  ;  while  Factory  Line 
would  listen  to  nothing  but  the  plain 
letter  of  the  Gospel  and  justific.Uion  by 
faith  :  so  that,  when  the  two  ministers 
chanced  to  exchange  pulpits,  the  Factory 
Lane  folk  refused  point-blank  to  listen  to 
such  an  old,  dry,  moral  stick  as  they  said 
Mr.  Bonnyman  was  ;  and  the  Meadow 
Street  members  were  equally  positive 
that  it  was  much  more  profitable  to  read 
a  sermon  at  home  for  themselver.,  than 
go  to  church  to  be  disgusted  by  a  ranter 
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like  Mr.  Booth.  Factory  Lane  stigma- 
tized Meadow  Street  with  its  Christian 
deadness,  and  coldness,  and  formality ; 
and  Meadow  Street  retorted  by  pointing 
significantly  to  the  large  £,  followed  also 
by  four  goodly  figures,  which  closed  its 
annual  subscription  list  —  and  by  a  hint 
that  even  coldness  and  formality  might 
sometimes  be  preferable  to  misdirected 
zeal  and  extravagant  enthusiasm. 

When  young  Mr.  Wayne  was  called  to 
the  Meadow  Street  pastorate,  the  Factory 
Lane  members  did  not  seek  to  dissemble 
their  disgust,  but  thanked  heaven  that 
thevy  at  least,  were  free  from  aristocratic 
influences,  and  J[iat  their  chapel  was  not 
a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  Wayne  family. 
At  first  there  were  hopes  of  some  of  the 
Meadow  Street  malcontents  joining  the 
Factory  Lane  congregation  ;  but  though 
they  frequently  dropped  in  for  evening 
worship  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Wayne's 
settlement,  they  speedily  fell  back  upon 
the  old  pews  in  the  more  commodious 
and  fashionable  sanctuary.  Worse  than 
that,  some  of  the  wealthiest  members  of 
Factory  Lane,  whom  a  distaste  for  Mr. 
Bonnyman  had  driven  thither,  now  be- 
trayed indications  of  returning  to  Mead- 
ow Street.  Poor  Mr.  Booth  had  thought 
his  lines  hard  enough  when  his  claims 
upon  the  Meadow  Street  pulpit  had  been 
allowed  to  lie  un mooted,  but  that  was  a 
light  matter  compared  to  his  flock  being 
allured  away  from  him.  In  vain  did  he 
demand  from  the  pulpit  what  they  went 
out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see,  and 
warn  them  against  the  danger  of  turning 
aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left  in 
the  Christian  race  to  search  for  novelties. 
But  by  the  week  of  Mr.  Wayne's  ordina- 
tion, five  of  the  best  pews  in  the  Factory 
Lane  Chapel  were  standing  empty  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  ;  and  Mr. 
Booth  clearly  foresaw  that  not  only 
would  Mr.  Wayne  attempt  to  draw  his 
people  away  from  him,  but  that  he  would 
be  for  acting  as  his  suffragan  in  the  Fac- 
tory Lane  Chapel ;  and  the  good  man 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  undergo  mar- 
tyrdom rather  than  suffer  the  principles 
of  the  Church  to  be  thus  trampled  upon 
in  his  instance.  So  when  Mr.  Chesham 
invited  Mr.  Booth  to  introduce  the  new 
minister  to  his  flock,  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  Mr.  Booth  had  already 
arranged  an  exchange  of  pulpits  with 
Brother  Morgan  of  Combeport  ;  and  the 
engagement  could  not  possibly  be  altered. 
Mr.  Booth  considered  this  refusal  a  dar- 
ing defiance  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of 
Lorton ;   but   the    Meadow  Street  com- 
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mittee,  who  had  only  asked  the  Factory 
Lane  pastor  because  they  could  not  civ- 
illy avoid  doing  so,  were   delighted,   and 
hastened    to   secure  the  services  of  Dr. 
Courtenay,    who    was     minister    of     St. 
Augustine's    Chapel    at    Hornham,    and 
private    chaplain    to    Lady    Pottersfield. 
About  this  time  it  was  remarked  that  Mr. 
Booth  took  very  gloomy  views  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Church.     What  could  be  ex- 
pected of  the  people,  he  asked,  when   the 
ministry  was  treated  as   a  secular  profes- 
sion, like  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and 
the  practice    of  physic — a  cure   not    of 
souls,    but   of   silver  ?      They   talked   of 
simony  and  the  imposition  of  unsuitable 
pastors  upon  unwilling  flocks  in  the  case 
of  other  Churches  :  were  their  own   eyes 
so    free    from    beams    that    they   could 
clearly  see   motes   in  the    eyes  of  other 
sects  .?     They  heard  much  nowadays   of 
university   honours    and  worldly  accom- 
plishments ;  but  did  these  avail  as  quali- 
fications  for  the    ministry    if  grace  and 
godly  fear    were    lacking  ?      Were     the 
twelves  apostles  university  men  }     Was  a 
knowledge    of    profane    languages     and 
heathen    philosophy    required    of    them 
that  sought   ordination   in  the   primitive 
Church  ?     Far  be  it  from  him  to  depre- 
ciate knowledge,  for  without  knowledge 
there  could  be  no  faith,  and  without  faith 
there  could  be  no  salvation  ;   but  there 
was  a  knowledge  that  puffed  men  up,  and 
was  it  not  written  that  "  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  was  foolishness  with  God  "  }     The 
man  who  had  but  the  least  spark  of  that 
knowledge  which  maketh  wise   unto  sal- 
vation, albeit  he  knew  not  even  a  letter, 
was  a  more  truly  learned  man  than  he  at 
whose  feet  kings  and  princes  sought  for 
wisdom.     Might  He  who  was  the  fount  of 
all  true  knowledge  save  them  from  the 
sin  of  boasting   themselves  of  learning, 
and  impart  to  each  and  all  there  present, 
&c.  &c. 

But  very  soon  it  was  noticed  that  Mr. 
Booth's  language  underwent  a  remarka- 
ble change.  A  day  or  two  after  Mr. 
Wayne's  induction,  the  young  minister 
called  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  elder  col- 
league. Mr.  Booth  was  engaged  upon  a 
sermon  on  the  duties  of  the  pastorate,  in 
which  he  drew  a  contrast  between  St. 
Paul's  charge  to  Timothy  and  that  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Courtenay  at  Meadow 
Street  —  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former  —  when  Mr.  Wayne's  name 
was  brought  up  to  him.  The  starchy 
manner  and  stiff  dry  tones  which  he  of 
Factory  Lane  thought  fit  to  assume, 
speedily    melted    away   before    Wayne's 
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genial  frankness  ;  and  when  the  young 
minister  acknowledged  how  much  he 
stood  in  need  of  counsel  from  his  senior's 
long  and  varied  experience,  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  work  under 
him  among  the  poor  of  the  locality,  Mr. 
Booth's  reserve  fairly  broke  down,  and  he 
gave  the  new-comer  a  hearty  brotherly 
greeting.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
Wayne  had  adroitly  contrived  to  heap 
several  shovelfuls  of  very  hot  coals  upon 
the  bald  scalp  of  Mr.  Booth.  When  the 
young  minister  began  to  talk  in  a  laugh- 
ing way  about  his  being  a  miserable 
bachelor,  and  to  say  that  he  would  be  in- 
finitely obliged  if  the  other  would  occupy 
Meadow  Villa  at  a  nominal  rent  —  say 
half  as  much  as  he  gave  for  his  present 
house — Mr.  Booth's  face  turned  quite 
scarlet  at  the  startling  proposal,  and  he 
felt  sorely  tempted  to  cry  there  and  then 
before  his  visitor.  Was  this  the  man 
whom  he  and  all  his  congregation  had 
been  villifying  for  weeks  past?  the  man 
whom  he  had  suspected  of  wishing  to 
lead  away  his  congregation,  and  of  bish- 
oping  it  over  himself  .'^  As  Mr.  Booth's 
eye  fell  upon  the  sermon  on  his  writing- 
table,  he  felt  as  if  he  would  like  to  fling 
back  the  offer  in  the  young  Pharisee's 
teeth  —  either  that  or  to  acknowledge 
like  a  man  how  little  he  merited  kindness 
at  Mr.  Wayne's  hands.  But  the  latter 
course  required  more  courage  than  Mr. 
Booth  could  muster,  and  there  were  more 
considerations  than  one  that  kept  him 
from  rashly  refusing  Mr.  Wayne's  gen- 
erous proffer.  There  was  no  house  for 
the  minister  attached  to  the  Factory 
Lane  Chapel,  and  Mr.  Booth's  present 
habitation  was  a  dingy,  confined,  brick 
building,  in  a  locality  that  enjoyed  the 
pre-eminence  of  being  the  most  unsani- 
tary in  Lorton.  A  change  from  Factory 
Lane  to  Meadow  Villa  would  have  saved 
poor  Susan  when  she  died  of  the  relapse 
from  typhus  a  year  ago,  thought  Mr. 
Booth  sadly.  The  pale-faced  children 
would  soon  gather  rosy  cheeks  running 
about  among  the  green  shrubberies  and 
upon  the  trim  grass-plots  of  Meadow 
Villa.  Why,  his  wife  would  get  quite  a 
girl  again  if  she  could  be  removed  from 
the  smoke  and  smells  of  Factory  Lane  ; 
and  what  sermons,  for  strength  and 
pathos,  would  not  he  himself  compose 
when  walking  bareheaded  in  the  open 
air  up  and  down  the  long  secluded  alley 
at  the  back  of  the  Villa !  When  he 
thought  of  all  this,  what  could  poor 
Booth  do  but  thank  Mr.  Wayne  for  his 
kindness  the  best  way  he  possibly  could  ? 
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But  Wayne  would  not  hear  of  thanks  — 
the  obligation  was  his  ;  for  how  could  he 
be  responsible  for  the  house  and  grounds 
unless  he  put  them  into  trustworthy 
hands  ?  He  could  not  go  to  Meadow 
Street  every  morning  and  see  that  some 
burglar  had  not  walked  away  with  the 
Villa  overnight.  But  he  cautioned  Mr. 
Booth  that  he  would  be  remorselessly 
evicted  if  any  likely  young  damsel  were 
so  far  left  to  herself  as  to  fancy  him  for  a 
husband  —  an  event  so  improbable  that 
it  need  hardly  be  taken  into  calculation. 
And  then  Mr.  Booth  laughed,  and  said 
he  was  sorry  Mr.  Wayne  had  mentioned 
it,  for  it  would  be  somewhat  hard  upon 
human  nature  to  wish  heartily  for  his 
friend's  happiness,  since  it  would  entail 
on  them  the  loss  of  such  a  paradise. 
After  this  they  became  quite  confidential, 
and  exchanged  opinions  regarding  the 
office-bearers  of  both  congregations, 
which,  for  the  peace  of  those  worthy 
brethren,  we  shall  not  repeat.  And 
finally,  Mrs.  Booth  was  quite  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  the  unpopular  minis- 
ter in  her  husband's  company  in  the  little 
parlour  where  she  was  cutting  thick 
bread  and  butter  for  tea  ;  and  still  more 
by  Mr.  Wayne's  ready  assurance  that  he 
would  not  be  a  stranger  in  future  at  that 
family  meal.  The  half-finished  sermon 
was  committed  to  the  grate  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Booth  preached  next  Sunday,  it  was 
from  the  text,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged,"  and  his  discourse  was  against 
giving  place  to  censorious  and  uncharita- 
ble thoughts  and  words.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  Factory  Lane  congregation 
relished  this  sermon  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding ones ;  but  of  this  we  are  con- 
vinced, that  every  word  came  from  Mr. 
Booth's  heart,  and  that  the  sermon  was 
addressed  more  to  his  own  failings  than  to 
the  errors  of  his  flock. 

II. 

It  was  not  without  a  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  his  relations  that  Edgar 
Wayne  was  allowed  to  give  up  the  minis- 
ter's house  to  Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Silas  cau- 
tioned him  against  Quixotry  and  over- 
generosity  at  the  outset,  and  also  about 
taking  up  too  much  with  Mr.  Booth.  Mr. 
Booth,  to  be   sure,  was  a  worthy  man,  a 

most  worthy  man,  but What    this 

"  but "  meant  could  be  gathered  only 
from  the  shrug  of  Mr.  Silas's  shoulders  ; 
and,  besides,  ministers  were  commanded 
to  be  given  to  hospitality,  and  how  could 
he  be  hospitable  unless  he  had  a  house  of 
his  own  ?     Edgar   laughingly  replied   in 
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his  college  slang  that  "he'd  stand  his  they,  dears?  Of  course  Mary  laughed 
friends  at  the  restaurant,"  and  Mr.  Silas  in  her  sleeves,  and  Patty  declared  she 
went  away  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  had  "  no  patience  "with  such  sycophants  ; 
head.  Miss  Patty  Wayne,  the  younger  but  they  were  courteous  enough  to  their 
of  the  two  sisters  —  her  full  name  was  '  would-be  sisters-in-law,  and  rallied  Edgar 
Patience,  but  she  was  only  to  be  ad-  merrily  upon  the  snares  which  were  being 
dressed  as  such  at  the  risk  of  a  quarrel  —  :  set  for  him.  All  the  young  ladies  in  Lor- 
chose  to  be  offended  because  Edgar  had  ton  knew  —  as  of  what  piece  of  scandal 
upset  her  pretty  airy  castle  of  housekeep-  !  were  they  ignorant  ?  —  the  old  story  about 
ing  at  Meadow  Villa,  until  the  minister  j  Edgar  Wayne  and  Millicent  W^entworth. 
expressed  his  conviction  that  her  disap- ;  Millicent  was  a  grand-daughter  of  old 
pointment  was  altogether  mercenary  for  ^  Squire  Fernside,  who  had  lost  both  her 
the  loss  of  the  "perquisites  "  she  was  pro-  parents  in  India,  and  had  been  brought 
posing  to  levy  upon  his  household  stores,  i  up  at  Little  Lorton  by  her  aunts,  Miss 
And  so  Edgar  Wayne  settled  down  in  the  '  Jemima  and  Miss  Cecilia.  She  had  at- 
old  house,  and  was  just  treated  as  he  had  tended  Madame  de  Mure's  famous  semi- 
been  during  his  college  vacations,  a  large  '  nary  for  young  ladies  along  with  Mary 
parlour  only  being  added  to  his  apart-  and  Patty  Wayne,  and  the  three  girls  had 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  pro-  been  inseparable  friends,  and  so  exclusive 
fessional  visitors.  Miss  Wayne  had  been  in  their  attachments  as  to  occasion  much 
careful  to  inform  the  servants  that  Mr.  jealousy  and  heart-burning  among  their 
Edgar  was  now  the  minister  of  the  Mead-  class-mates.  Dr.  Caning's  Academy  is 
ow  Street  Chapel,  and  that  they  must  be  just  across  the  street  from  Madame  de 
careful  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  all  Mure's,  a  proximity  much  deplored  by 
former  familiarities  from  their  minds.  I  the  precise  parents  of  Lorton.  It  was 
But  after  a  short  interval  of  doubtful  sus-  only  natural,  then,  that  when  Edgar  was 
pense,  during  which  the  inmates  of  the  promoted  to  a  tailed  coat  and  Dr.  Can- 
kitchen  were  settling  whether  ordination  ing's  sixth  form,  he  should  show  off  his 
had  wrought  any  notable  change  in  their  gallantry  by  making  love  to  his  sisters' 
young  master,  they  gave  up  the  pastor  in  friend,  and  supplying  her  with  an  escort 
despair,  and  "Master  Edgar"  became  along  the  shady  road  to  Little  Lorton. 
Master  Edgar  once  more  in  the  Wayne  By-and-by  it  began  to  be  pretty  generally 
household.  i  known    that    Edgar    Wayne    and    Milly 

As  faithful  recorders  of  gossip  we  can- '  Wentworth  were  svveethearting  ;  and 
not  omit  to  notice  how  the  society  of  the  many  people  said  they  should  not  wonder 
Misses  Wayne  was  courted  after  their  though  a  match  might  come  of  it  some 
younger  brother  had  been  installed  in  the  day.  But  the  young  folks  themselves 
Meadow  Street  Chapel.  Formerly,  Mr.  thought  little  of  matchmaking  in  those 
Edgar  Wayne  had  not  been  in  much  bet-  days.  Each  was  quite  contented  in  the 
ter  repute  than  younger  sons  generally  assurance  of  the  other's  love,  and  mar- 
are  with    families  that  have  marriasfeable    riage  was    to  them  like  a  fairy  dream  of 


daughters  ;  but  as  minister  of  Meadow 
Street,  with  the  prospect  of  what  he  would 
have  at  Mr.  Silas's  death,  he  was  allowed 
to  be  a  match  for  the  most  ambitious 
Miss  in  Lorton  —  ay,  even  for  rich  Miss 
Hoskins  herself,  if  she  had  not  been  eight 
years  his  senior  and  so  plain.  And  this 
was  the  reason  that  Miss  Lane  ceased  to 
call  Mary  Wayne  "an  upsetting,  aggra- 
vating, old-maidish  chit  ;  "  that  Miss  El- 
len Chesham  now  managed  to  put  up  with 
"  Patience's  impatience  "  and  fitful  tem- 
j>er  ;  and  that  Miss  Amelia  Fairley  came 
weeping  to  the  sisters  and  sobbed  forth 
her  regret  that  those  odious  Miss  Fen- 
tons,  with  their  tattle  and  gossip,  should 
ever  have  brought  about  an  estrangement 
between  them,  but  that  was  all  over  now, 


the  far  future.  But  years  rolled  on,  and 
while  Edgar  was  still  but  a  young  man, 
and  an  undergraduate  of  Cambridge,  with 
no  definite  prospect  of  settling  down  in 
life,  Milly's  education  was  finished,  and 
she  had  now  been  waiting  three  years  for 
the  most  important  event  of  a  young  wo- 
man's life.  Possibly  Edgar  was  uncon- 
scious that  Millicent  was  no  longer  the 
girl  whose  heart  he  had  won  in  their 
school-days,  or  perhaps  he  looked  upon 
their  engagement  as  so  much  a  matter 
of  course  that  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  trouble  Milly  with  much  love-mak- 
ing nowadays.  Then  followed  the  inev- 
itable "  tiff,"  Millicent  endeavouring  in 
the  first  instance  to  stimulate  Edgar's 
passion  by  a  most  unfounded   charge  of 


and  they  would  ever,  ever,  be  as  dear  flirtation  with  Letty  Lane  ;  and  secondly, 
darling,  loving  friends  as  they  had  been  to  excite  his  jealousy  by  encouraging  the 
before  in  the  old,  happy  days  —  wouldn't  addresses   of    little    Cornet    Fernside,  a 
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kinsman  of  the  squire's,  who  had  come 
on  a  visit  to  his  relation  at  Little  Lorton. 
But  Edgar  was  too  good-natured  and 
careless  to  get  into  heroics  ;  and  he 
laughingly  confessed  that  Letty  Lane  was 
a  charming  girl,  and  he  was  "  big  spoons  " 
upon  her  —  the  young  man  had  contracted 
a  disgusting  habit  of  talking  slang  during 
his  first  two  terms  at  the  university  — 
and  pretended  to  stand  in  great  awe  of 
that  fire-eating  trooper,  the  Cornet  of  the 
Lightest  Dragoons,  who  was  less  than 
him  by  a  good  head  and  shoulders. 
These  stratagems  having  failed,  a  quarrel 
followed,  which  was  at  first  made  up  by 
Mary  Wayne's  mediation.  But  the  rec- 
onciliation was  short-lived  ;  because  Ed- 
gar's letters  from  college  seemed  cold  and 
indifferent,  Millicent  broke  off  the  corres- 
pondence altogether,  and  Edgar,  in  spite 
of  his  sister's  warnings,  treated  the  mat- 
ter as  a  good  joke,  and  assured  himself 
that  all  would  come  right  some  time.  But 
one  day  Edgar  was  roused  from  his  torpor 
by  a  hurried  letter  from  his  elder  sister. 
Millicent,  the  writer  said,  had  been  with 
her,  vowing  that  she  had  never  loved  any- 
one but  Edgar,  and  that  she  would  wait''a 
thousand  thousand  years  for  him  if  he 
would  only  be  frank  and  loving  in  the  mean 
time,  and  assure  her  that  he  was  really  in 
earnest,  but  she  could  not  remain  longer 
in  suspense,  and  might  be  driven  to  do 
something  desperate  before  long.  Miss 
Wayne  conjured  Edgar  to  write  to  Milli- 
cent without  delay,  for  she  dreaded  daily 
to  hear  that  the  poor  girl  had  taken  some 
rash  step  which  would  entail  a  life-long 
repentance.  "That  wretched  little  Mr. 
Fernside  is  here  just  now,"  added  she  in 
a  postscript.  "  I  saw  him  driving  through 
Bank  Square  this  morning  with  Jem  Tyl- 
son  the  horse-breaker,  and  I  am  sure  both 
of  them  were  tipsy T  Edgar  wrote  a  most 
affectionate  letter,  explaining  his  seeming 
indifference,  and  begging  Milly  to  believe 
his  unaltered  constancy  ;  but  before  the 
letter  could  have  reached  Lorton,  he  re- 
ceived a  marked  copy  of  the  "  Times  " 
containing  an  announcement  of  the  mar- 
riage at  London  —  gossips  said  it  was 
little  better  than  elopement  —  of  Lieuten- 
ant Fernside  of  the  Lightest  Dragoons 
with  Millicent  Fernside,  only  child  of  the 
late  Captain  Wentworth,  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Malwa  Irregular  Horse. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  Edgar  realized 
the  full  strength  of  his  love  for  Millicent 
Wentworth.  He  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  it  :  that  Milly  should  marry 
anybody  but  himself  seemed  an  absolute 
impossibility  ;  and  he  tried  hard  to  assure 


himself  that  it  must  be  all  a  mistake,  a 
dark  unpleasant  dream.  He  had  been 
walking  up  and  down  his  room  that 
evening  when  Mary's  letter  was  brought 
him,  and  the  dawn  of  the  grey  October 
morning  found  him  still  pacing  the  floor, 
epistle  in  hand  ;  but  of  what  he  had  been 
thinking  during  the  long  weary  night 
Edgar  Wayne  never  could  tell.  Gradu- 
ally the  truth  impressed  itself  upon  him, 
and  he  saw  how  much  he  had  lost,  and 
how  culpable  had  been  his  self-security 
and  carelessness  in  not  keeping  posses- 
sion of  the  warm  heart  that  had  once 
been  his.  Against  Millicent  he  had  not 
a  word  to  say,  and  he  refused  to  listen  to 
his  sister's  denunciations  of  her  levity 
and  fickleness.  He  knew  that  he  might 
have  saved  Millicent,  and  he  could  lay 
the  blame  of  all  that  had  occurred  upon 
his  own  thoughtlessness  alone.  His  love 
for  her  had  never  for  an  instant  wavered  ; 
and  even  now  that  he  had  hopelessly  lost 
her,  and  love  became  a  sin,  he  could  not 
banish  the  remembrance  of  her  from  his 
mind.  He  thought  that  if  he  could  see 
her  once  more,  and  actually  assure  him- 
self that  Millicent  Wentworth  was  now 
Millicent  P'ernside,  his  passion  might  be 
dispelled  and  his  feelings  relieved.  So 
he  went  to  Canterbury,  where  the  Light- 
est Dragoons  were  then  quartered,  and 
from  the  window  he  saw  Millicent  and 
her  husband  canter  past  for  their  after- 
noon ride.  Poor  Edgar !  if  he  was  ill 
before  he  was  worse  now.  He  saw  her 
only  for  a  few  seconds,  but  that  brief 
glance  seemed  to  reveal  charms  which  he 
had  never  been  conscious  of  having 
noticed  before.  Only  one  thought  sus- 
tained him  ;  he  saw  how  lovingly  Milli- 
cent had  smiled  upon  her  young  husband, 
and  the  contemplation  of  her  happiness 
made  him  more  than  half  forget  his  own 
misery.  If  he  had  married  Millicent 
Wentworth,  would  it  not  have  been  the 
highest  aim  of  his  life  to  render  her 
happy?  and  now  that  she  had  found  her 
happiness  in  marrying  another,  should  he 
not  rather  rejoice  in  her  felicity,  and  lay 
aside  all  selfish  feelings  upon  the  subject .? 
This  at  least  was  what  he  tried  to  do, 
and  he  went  back  to  Cambridge  a  sadder 
and  wiser  man,  with  his  heart  refined  by 
the  workings  of  a  hidden  sorrow.  He 
had  wrecked  his  happiness  upon  his  own 
selfishness,  and  he  resolved  that  for  the 
future  he  would  live  less  for  himself  and 
more  for  his  fellow-creatures.  It  was  but 
natural  that  when  he  came  to  select  a 
profession,  such  thoughts  should  impel 
liim  towards  the  ministry  j  and  his  choice 
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chimed  in  well  with  his  father's  inclina- 
tions ;  for,  as  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  to 
succeed  his  father  in  the  Lorton  Bank, 
it  was  the  proper  time  for  a  family  so 
eminent  among  Christians  as  that  of 
Wayne  to  give  one  of  its  members  to  the 
Church. 

At  first,  after  his  disappointment,  Ed- 
gar had  been  reserved  and  gloomy  as  the 
most  serious  member  of  his  flock  could 
have  desired  ;  but  the  natural  vivacity 
and  kindliness  of  his  disposition  soon  got 
the  better  of  this  moodiness,  and  the  con- 
cern with  which  his  friends  had  watched 
his  sorrow  had  now  given  way  to  a  fear 
that  his  "  lightness  "  might  betray  him 
into  the  commission  of  something  un- 
clerical  in  word  or  deed.  But  the  old 
love  for  Millicent  still  lay  close  to  his 
heart.  By  a  tacit  understanding  her 
name  was  never  mentioned  in  the  Wayne 
household  ;  but  his  sisters  took  good 
care  that  he  should  not  remain  long  in 
ignorance  of  anything  relating  to  his  lost 
love.  Envelopes  addressed  in  the  old 
familiar  handwriting  would  be  tempting- 
ly displayed  upon  Miss  Patty's  work-box, 
and  full  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
the  young  minister  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  contents.  There 
was  little  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  these  letters.  Each  told 
with  less  reserve  than  its  predecessor  of 
Lieutenant  Fernside's  increasing  neglect, 
of  his  passion  for  wine  and  billiards,  and 
of  his  brutal  conduct  when  he  came  home 
intoxicated  from  mess  night  after  night. 
Then  came  a  long  pause  ;  and  when  the 
correspondence  was  next  resumed,  the 
red  "queen's  head"  upon  Millicent's  en- 
velopes had  been  replaced  by  the  vermil- 
ion eight-anna  stamp  of  her  Majesty's 
Indian  Government.  The  Lightest  Dra- 
goons had  been  glad  to  dispense  with 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  that  distin- 
guished corps.  Lieutenant  Fernside's 
losses  on  the  turf  and  at  billiards  had 
been  so  great  that  nothing  could  save 
him  from  bankruptcy  but  an  exchange  to 
an  Indian  regiment,  and  most  of  his 
brother  officers  had  said,  "  Go,  and  a  good 
riddance."  Before  sailing,  he  and  Milli- 
cent came  to  say  farewell  to  their  friends 
at  Little  Lorton  ;  but  the  lieutenant's 
reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  the 
Misses  Fernside  made  little  pretence  of 
welcoming  their  profligate  kinsman.  His 
poor  wife,  shamefaced  and  sick  at  heart, 
avoided  all  her  old  acquaintances  ;  and 
the  two  quitted  Lorton  "  without  beat  of 
drum,"  as  the  lieutenant  said  —  for,  brief 
as  his  visit  had  been,  he  had  found  an 


opportunity  of  contracting  sundry  liabil- 
ities to  the  Lorton  tradesmen.  The  let- 
ter which  came  from  Garmpore  to  Patty 
Wayne  showed  that  things  had  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse  with  Captain 
Fernside,  whose  old  habits  had  broken 
out  with  tenfold  vigour  since  their  arri- 
val in  India  ;  and  Millicent's  health  was 
so  wretched  that  she  feared  —  no,  she 
actually  hoped  —  that  her  misery  would 
not  be  of  long  duration.  And  in  the 
postscript  was  a  last  sad  message  to 
Edgar,  which  the  writer  begged  might  be 
faithfully  delivered  to  him.  But  neither 
Mary  nor  Patty  had  the  courage  to  com- 
ply with  her  request  ;  and  this  letter  was 
not,  according  to  custom,  displayed  upon 
the  work-basket. 

"  Do  you  know  who  is  coming  to  Lor- 
ton, Edgar  .'*  "  asked  Mary  Wayne,  as  her 
brother  came  into  the  parlour  one  fore- 
noon, hot  and  tired,  from  a  long  excur- 
sion with  Mr.  Booth  among  the  sick  and 
poor  of  the  Factory  Lane  quarter.  "  Of 
course  I  do,"  returned  the  minister, 
stretching  out  his  legs  upon  the  sofa  and 
fanning  himself  vigourously  with  an  uncut 
copy  of  the  "  Narrow  Magazine  ;  "  "  I  had 
a  letter  myself  this  morning." 

"A  letter!  Had  j/07i  a  letter?"  said 
Mary,  opening  her  eyes  wide  with  aston- 
ishment, and  speaking  very  slowly. 
"  Poor  Edgar !  I  hope  you  may  have 
strength  given  you  to  get  well  through 
it." 

"  Thank'ee,  ma'am;  I  shall  want  it 
badly,  I  know,  if  she  is  half  as  pretty  as 
she  used  to  be." 

"Edgar"  —  in  a  reproachful  tone  — 
"you  really  shouldn't  speak  of  such 
things  in  such  a  way.  What  could  peo- 
ple think  if  they  were  to  hear  you  ? " 

"  Why,  they  would  think,  I  suppose, 
that  I  had  been  too  rash  in  giving  up 
Meadow  Villa.  But  you  would  not  mind 
having  us  in  the  house,  would  you,  until 
something  better  turns  up  for  poor  old 
Booth  ?  She  is  so  very  quiet  and  gentle, 
that  even  Patty  could  not  manage  to  fall 
out  with  her." 

"  What !  live  together  in  this  house  !  " 
cried  Miss  Wayne,  starting  to  her  feet  in 
horror.  "Edgar  Wayne,  this  is  too 
dreadful ;  it  is  absolutely  sinful  in  a  min- 
ister to  speak  this  way,  even  in  jest. 
You  ought  to  have  more  respect  for  your 
sister,  sir,  than  to  mention  such  a  thing 
in  her  presence  ;  "  and  Mary  indignantly 
gathered  up  her  work  and  was  going  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  My  dear  Polly,  stay  half  a  minute," 
cried   Edgar,  with    a    look    of    amused 
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curiosity,  "and  do  explain  yourself. 
What  would  be  so  dreadful  and  sinful  in 
Miss  Shillingford  and  I  staying  together 
here,  always  supposing  we  did  get  mar- 
ried ?  I  don't  see  what  there  is  disre- 
spectful in  that.  You  are  not  afraid  she 
would  cherish  designs  upon  your  house- 
keeping keys,  are  you  ;  and  that  I  would 
be  aiding  and  abetting  in  her  designs  1 
Was  that  what  you  were  alarmed  about .?  " 

"Miss  Shillingford,  Edgar!"  cried 
Miss  Wayne,  turning  round  in  the  door 
and  coming  back  into  the  room.  "  What 
Miss  Shillingford  ?  whom  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Why,  Edith  Shillingford  — old  Shil- 
lingford of  the  '  Methusaleh's  '  daughter. 
Wasn't  it  of  her  you  were  talking  ?  I 
had  a  letter,  as  I  said,  from  Brother  Bart 
this  morning,  and  he  says  that  he  and 
his  cara  sposa  are  going  to  run  down 
here  for  the  Easter  holidays  ;  and  that 
they  are  bringing  the  daughter  of  Bart's 
senior  director  with  them  for  the  express 
purpose  that  I  may  fall  in  love  with  her : 
kind,  isn't  it  ?  Bart,  in  his  business  way, 
gives  so  many  details  regarding  the  young 
lady's  prospects,  that  the  latter  part  of 
his  letter  reads  like  the  money  article  of 
a  morning  newspaper." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  that  Bart  is  coming," 
cried  Miss  Wayne;  "and  I  have  heard 
so  much  of  Edith  Shillingford,  that  I  am 
dying  to  know  her.  How  odd  it  would 
be  if  you  should  fall  in  love  with  and 
marry  a  great  heiress  !  Why,  half  the 
girls  in  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel  would 
turn  Episcopalians  for  spite.  I  must  let 
papa  and  Patty  have  the  good  news." 

"Wait  a  little,  my  dear,"  cried  Edgar, 
catching  hold  of  her  dress  as  she  was 
hurrying  from  the  room  ;  "  it  is  clear  that 
some  one  else  is  coming  to  Lorton  be- 
sides Bart  and  Miss  ShiUingford.  Now 
tell  me  frankly  of  whom  you  were  think- 
ing when  you  tried  to  have  that  pretty 
tiff  with  your  affectionate  brother." 

"  Oh,  Edgar,"  said  Miss  Wayne,  in  an 
altered  tone,  and  coming  back  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  with  a  grave  look 
upon  her  face,  "  I  cannot  —  that  is,  I 
should  not  speak  about  it ;  and  yet  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  help  it.  It  is  better 
that  3i'ou  should  hear  it  now  than  at  some 
time  when  you  are  not  so  well  prepared 
for  it.  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from 
India,  then,  and  somebody  is  coming 
home  very  soon." 

"  Mill»icent  Wentworth?"  asked  Ed- 
gar, with  just  a  slight  swelling  at  his 
throat. 

"  No  ;  Millicent  Fernside,"  said  Mary, 
laying  a  stout  emphasis  on  the  surname 


I  —  "one  who  can  be  nothing  to  you,  and 
whom  it  would  be  well  that  you  should 
meet  as  seldom  as  possible.  I  suppose 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  visit  her  at  Little 
Lorton  ;  but  we  need  not  ask  her  here, 
and  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  you 
seeing  her." 

"  Poor  Millicent,"  was  Edgar's  only 
rejoinder,  uttered  musingly  and  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Yes,  poor  thing,  no  one  can  be  more 

sorry   for   her   than    I    am,"    replied   his 

sister;  "but  she  was  terribly  imprudent, 

and   is    now  paying   the,  penalty  of   her 

folly.     I'm  sure  I  "don't  know  why  some 

girls  should  be  so  mad  for  marriage.     I'd 

rather  choose  to  die  an  old  maid  any  day 

than  marry  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fernside. 

So  you  know,  Edgar,  that  he  has  actually 

(  beaten  her.?     Yes  ;  Miss  Cecilia  told  me 

!  that  he  came  home  one  n?ght  from  mess 

j  abominably  tipsy,  and  slapped  her  on  the 

cheek,  and  shook  her  by  the  shoulder, 

because  she  refused  to  ask  her  aunts  for 

money  to  pay  his  turf  losses." 

The  pastor  of  Meadow  Street  Chapel 
checked   an   exclamation  which    rose    to 


his  li 


ps. 


It  was  inaudible  to  his  sister. 


and  it  was  perhaps  as  well. 

"  She  could  not  have  come  home, 
although  the  doctors  told  her  that  she 
would  not  survive  another  hot  season  in 
India,  if  her  aunts  had  not  assisted  her," 
continued  Miss  Wayne  ;  "and  even  then 
Captain  Fernside  cursed  and  swore  be- 
cause he  should  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
giving  up  his  furnished  house,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  Misses  Fernside  should 
make  good  the  loss  to  him  before  he 
would  allow  her  passage  to  be  taken.  It 
is  horrid  to  think  that  any  one  could  be 
so  brutal.  Why  he  might  as  well  have 
killed  her  at  once.  I  am  sorry  that  she 
is  coming  to  Lorton,  for  I  should  have 
liked  to  befriend  her  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  encourage  her  to  come 
here  and  you  in  the  house." 

"Yes,  Polly,"  said  Edgar,  bitterly, 
"  that  is  just  the  way  of  the  world.  Sum- 
mer friendships  are  soon  dispelled  by  the 
chill  blasts  of  winter.  It  is  very  easy  to 
swear  eternal  affection  for  one  whom 
everybody  is  worshipping;  but  as  soon 
as  the  tide  has  turned,  when  adversity  has 
supervened,  and  the  world  begins  to  look 
coldly  upon  your  former  friend,  the  true 
value  of  such  vows  is  speedily  discerni- 
ble. But  I  did  think,  my  dear  Mary,  that 
your  heart  would  have  preserved  you 
from  such  insincerity.  Think  how  much 
a  woman  in  poor  Millicent  Fernside's 
position   must  want  a  friend  whom  she 
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can  trust,  and  to  whom  she  could  open 
the  sorrows  of  her  poor  bruised  heart." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  unjust  ?  "  depre- 
cated Miss  Wayne.  "  You  know  quite 
well  how  I  loved  Millicent  Wentworth, 
and  how  gladly  I  would  give  her  all  the 
support  that  one  dear  friend  can  give 
another.  But  we  must  think  of  you. 
What  would  the  world  say  —  what  would 
your  congregation  think  —  if  Milly  were 
to  come  here  as  freely  as  she  did  in  the 
old  times  .''  You  really  must  be  careful 
for  your  own  sake,  and  avoid  her  as  much 
as  possible." 

"Thank  you,  Mary,  for  the  compli- 
ment to  us  both,"  replied  Edgar,  gravely, 
as  he  rose  to  go,  "  If  Millicent  Fern- 
side  has  aught  of  the  modesty  and  self- 
respect  of  Millicent  Wentworth,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  avoid  her ; 
and  as  for  myself,  I  trust  to  refer  my 
conduct  to  a  higher  criterion  than  the 
opinion  of  my  congregation.  If  I  thought 
my  counsel  or  friendship  would  lighten 
Milly's  burden  by  as  much  as  a  straw's 
weight,  I  would  call  upon  her  before  she 
was  four-and-twenty  hours  in  Lorton. 
You  needn't  shake  your  head,  for  it 
would  only  be  my  duty,  and  God  would 
give  me  strength  to  command  my  feel- 
ings while  I  was  engaged  upon  His 
work." 

III. 
About  Eastertide  it  was  whispered  in 
the  tov/n  that  Mrs.  Fernside  had  arrived 
at  Little  Lorton,  and  that  she  was  living 
in  great  retirement  with  her  relations. 
Her  health  had  been  restored  by  the  sea- 
voyage  :  and  Dr.  Copeby  said  that  if  her 
mind  were  right  there  would  soon  be 
little  the  matter  with  her  body.  There 
had  been  no  intercourse  between  the 
Waynes  and  the  Fernsides  since  Milli- 
cent's  arrival,  for  the  family  in  Bank 
Square  were  completely  taken  up  with 
their  visitors  from  London.  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew, the  heir-apparent  to  the  Lor- 
ton Bank,  had  not  at  the  outset  of  his 
life  walked  in  the  ways  of  his  fathers, 
and  his  excesses  had  compelled  Mr.  Silas 
to  send  him  away  where  the  name  of 
Wayne  would  not  be  disgraced  by  his  on- 
goings. So  to  Liverpool  went  young 
Bartholomew  with  a  credit  of  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  upon  the  Lorton  Bank,  and 
his  stipend  as  sixth  clerk  in  the  house  of 
Dall  &  Gram,  the  East  Indian  grain-mer- 
chants. Finding  tliis  wholly  insufficient 
to  supply  his  wants,  Mr.  Bartholomew 
naturally  thought  of  marriage ;  and  a 
pretty  penniless  day-governess  who  was 


lodging  in  the  same  house,  afforded  him  an 
excellent  excuse  for  "  tempting  Provi- 
dence." On  hearing  of  his  son's  wedding, 
Mr.  Silas  prepared  himself  for  the  conse- 
quences of  this  folly,  whether  they  should 
take  the  shape  of  burglary  or  suicide  — 
only  he  took  the  precaution  of  altering 
his  will  in  favour  of  Edgar,  so  that  the 
reputable  house  of  "  B.  Wayne  &  Son  " 
might  never  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  repro- 
bate. But  with  marriage  a  saving  change 
came  over  the  prodigal.  He  was  now  com- 
pelled to  be  careful  and  economical  ;  and 
as  he  had  all  the  aptitude  for  business 
that  belonged  to  his  family,  his  rise  had 
been  rapid  in  the  mercantile  world,  and 
he  was  now  secretary  to  the  great  "  Me- 
thusaleh  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany," and  a  director  on  the  boards  of 
some  of  the  most  flourishing  concerns  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Silas  had,  of  course,  al- 
tered his  will  back  again  to  its  original 
form  long  ago  ;  and  it  vv^as  said  that  he 
had  with  difficulty  extracted  a  promise 
from  his  son  to  give  up  his  prospects  in 
London  and  take  the  management  of  the 
Lorton  Bank  when  he  himself  became 
unfit  for  business.  Mr.  Bartholomew 
was  now  the  great  man  of  the  Wayne 
family,  and  all  the  more  was  made  of  his 
success  that  no  one  had  ever  imagined 
he  would  come  to  anything  good. 

Since  the  elder  son  had  become  a  fam- 
ily man,  and  the  secretary  of  a  great  com- 
pany in  the  City,  he  had  come  to  Lorton 
only  at  rare  intervals  and  upon  flying 
visits,  running  down  upon  a  Saturday 
and  returning  to  town  early  on  Monday 
morning,  in  time  to  wait  upon  his  direc- 
tors at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Methu- 
saleh  Board.  Llis  prolonged  stay  upon 
this  occasion  was  all  the  more  welcome. 
Mr.  Silas — for  all  Lorton  continued  to 
call  him  Mr.  Silas  still,  although  his 
father,  Mr.  Wayne,  had  been  dead  these 
twenty  years  —  monopolized  his  son's 
company;  and  the  two  passed  their  days 
in  the  bank  parlour  discussing  the  mon- 
ey-market and  commercial  gossip  until 
long  after  business  hours.  Mr.  Silas 
placed  great  faith  in  his  son's  judgment, 
and  he  consulted  him  on  almost  every 
venture  of  importance,  quite  as  much  to 
tempt  Bartholomew  to  interest  himself 
in  the  bank  as  that  he  really  needed  coun- 
sel ;  for  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  so  much 
engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  the  great  Me- 
thusaleh  that  he  hardly  condescended  to 
trouble  himself  about  humbler  undertak- 
ings. Brother  Bart  was  not  much  above 
five-and-thirty,  but  it  was  his  hobby  to 
fancy  himself  a  staid,  respectable  middle- 
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aged  person  ;  and  of  all  the  fogies  at  the 
Methusaleh  I3oard,  none  wore  his  clothes 
of  a  more  antiquated  or  formal  cut  than 
the  secretary,  and  none  of  them  was  graver 
or  more  circumspect  in  his  walk  and  con- 
versation. Mr.  Silas,  who  was  generally 
considered  a  young  man  by  his  con- 
temporaries, could  hardly  believe  himself 
to  be  the  father  of  a  man  who  talked  of 
being  elderly,  and  boasted  of  a  little  bald 
patch  upon  his  crown  of  the  size  of  a 
florin  as  a  proof  of  advancing  years. 
When  they  sat  down  together  in., the 
bank  parlour,  Mr.  Silas  could  not  help 
feeling  as  if  his  father  had  come  to  life 
again  in  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and  as  if  he 
himself  was  once  more  the  junior  partner 
of  the  firm. 

On  his  part,  Edgar  did  as  much  as 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
make  the  rich  Miss  Shillingford's  visit 
agreeable  to  her.  What  time  he  could 
spare  from  his  professional  duties  he  de- 
voted to  her  society.  He  drove  her  and 
his  sister  Patty  all  over  the  country  about 
Lorton  ;  he  got  up  a  little  picnic  for  the 
ladies  at  the  ruined  castle  of  Pottersfield, 
near  Hornham,  and  a  boating-party  in 
Combeport  Bay ;  and  he  devoted  his 
evenings  to  their  society  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Edith  Shillingford  was  a  quiet, 
silent  girl,  with  a  pure  red  and  white 
complexion,  and  eyes  that  seemed  to 
melt  as  you  looked  into  them.  Both  the 
Misses  Wayne  saw  at  once  that  she 
would  make  a  charming  sister-in-law  ; 
and  many  and  deep  were  the  plots  which 
the  two  hatched  with  Mrs.  Bartholomew 
to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  Ed- 
gar and  the  heiress.  But  neither  Miss 
Shillingford's  winsomeness  nor  her  for- 
tune made  the  least  impression  upon  the 
minister's  heart,  although  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  Miss  Shilling- 
ford  would  not  be  angry  although  he 
were  to  carry  his  attentions  farther  than 
mere  courtesy.  Although  a  Church- 
woman,  Miss  Shillingford  had  waited 
regularly  upon  Edgar's  ministrations  in 
Meadow  Street,  and  had  confided  to 
Patty  how  much  she  enjoyed  the  services, 
and  how  eloquent  the  sermons  were. 
Patty  had  taken  her  to  see  Meadow  Villa 
under  pretence  of  paying  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Booth  ;  and  the  heiress  had  said  with  a 
half-sigh,  that  the  mistress  of  so  sweet  a 
place  must  be  a  happy  woman.  In  short, 
as  all  the  Wayne  family  could  see  at  a 
glance,  there  was  only  one  thing  wanted 
to  secure  the  match,  and  that  was  a  di- 
rect overture  on  Edgar's  p:irt.  But  all 
his  sister's  hints,  all  Mr.  Silas's  sugges- 


tions, and  all  Brother 
were  in  vain ;  and  Edgar  bluntly  told 
them  that  he  would  never  say  a  word  of 
love  to  Edith  Shillingford. 

The  thought  of  meeting  with  Millicent 
lay  heavily  upon  Edgar's  mind.  He 
knew  that  it  would  be  better  for  his 
peace  if  he  were  never  to  meet  her  again  ; 
but  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  turning 
his  back  upon  her,  now  that  she  was  de- 
serted and  heart-broken.  He  had  sought 
counsel  where  the  best  counsel  is  to  be 
found,  and  he  had  prayed  that  his  steps 
might  be  ordered  aright  to  do  what  best 
became  him  as  a  minister,  and  would  be 
most  conducive  to  Milly's  happiness. 
He  was  quite  aware  of  his  own  weakness 
where  his  old  sweetheart  was  concerned  ; 
and  it  was  not  in  his  own  strength  that 
he  trusted  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
bravely  face  the  danger.  His  love  for 
Milly  was  as  intense  as  ever,  and  he  knew 
that  such  love  was  a  heinous  sin  —  doub- 
ly heinous  in  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
But  what  could  he  do  ?  Religion  does 
not  petrify  the  heart,  and  there  are  devils 
not  even  to  be  cast  out  by  prayer  and 
fasting.  But  there  was  no  spot  of  impu- 
rity in  Edgar's  affection.  All  that  he 
sought  was  Millicent's  welfare  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  that  he  might  even  in  the 
smallest  degree  contribute  to  this,  he  was 
prepared  to  place  himself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion with  society  —  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  his  motives  misconstrued,  and  to 
bear  both  odium  and  scorn  on  her  behalf. 

On  the  Sunday  after  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  call  at  Little  Lorton  without 
further  delay,  he  had  to  undergo  a  severe 
trial.  As  he  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
hymn-book,  they  fell  upon  a  face,  which 
might  have  been  the  only  face  in  the 
congregation,  for  he  could  distinguish  no 
other.  A  sad,  pale  face  it  was  ;  the 
bright  red  cheeks  that  had  once  belonged 
to  it  were  blanched  by  the  fierce  heat  of 
a  tropical  sun,  the  clear  blue  eyes  were 
dimmed  and  sunken,  and  care  and  sor- 
row had  stamped  many  premature  wrin- 
kles upon  the  brow  that  used  to  be 
smoother  and  more  white  than  parian 
marble.  It  was  a  trying  Sunday  for  the 
minister  of  Meadow  Street,  and  it  re- 
quired all  his  resolution  to  concentrate 
his  mind  upon  his  duties.  Never  had  he 
breathed  a  more  heartfelt  prayer  for  the 
divine  assistance  than  before  beginning 
his  sermon  ;  and  never  had  he  felt  so 
great  a  sense  of  relief  as  when  he  had 
brought  the  service  properly  to  a  close.  It 
was  no  feigned  headache  that  confined  him 
to  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
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made  hitn  ask  Mr.  Booth  to  take  his 
place  at  Meadow  Street  in  the  evening  ; 
for  his  head  was  in  a  whirl,  and  his  heart 
was  torn  by  the  pangs  of  a  resuscitated 
sorrow. 

At  length  they  met.  It  was  in  presence 
of  Millicent's  aunts,  and  the  greetings 
which  they  interchanged  were  of  the 
most  formal  character,  such  as  might 
have  passed  between  persons  whose  ac- 
quaintance had  never  ripened  into  friend- 
ship. A  forced  conversation  was  with 
difficulty  maintained,  in  spite  of  Milli- 
cent's stiffness  and  Edgar's  shyness. 
They  talked  of  the  weather,  of  Meadow 
Street  Chapel,  of  India,  of  everything  but 
that  which  each  knew  the  other  to  be 
thinking  of;  and  when  they  parted,  each 
retired  with  a  heavy  weight  at  heart,  and 
bitter  feeling  of  the  impassable  gulf  which 
had  sprung  up  between  them  since  last 
they  met.  '  As  the  Misses  Fernside  were 
members  of  the  Meadow  Street  congre- 
gation, Edgar  had  always  been  a  regular 
visitor  at  Little  Lorton  ;  and  after  Milli- 
cent's arrival  he  continued  to  call  as  fre- 
quently as  formerly.  The  old  ladies 
were  justly  incensed  at  their  kinsman  ; 
and  knowing  the  deep  interest  which  the 
minister  took  in  Millicent,  they  made 
him  the  confidant  of  all  their  complaints 
against  Captain  Fernside  and  of  their 
doubts  regarding  their  niece's  future. 
Edgar  was  glad  to  think  that  he  could  be 
of  service  to  his  old  love,  and  that  he 
could  do  something  to  make  her  position 
at  Little  Lorton  more  pleasant  —  for  Miss 
Cecilia,  whose  temper  had  not  been  im- 
proved by  a  little  disappointment  in  the 
matter  of  Dr.  Wordly,  was  somewhat 
fond  of  pointing  out  how  imprudence 
works  its  own  punishment,  and  of  grum- 
bling at  the  trouble  which  Millicent  had 
brought  upon  the  family  ;  but  Edgar  in- 
terfered with  ministerial  authority,  and 
recalled  Miss  Cecilia  to  a  more  Christian 
spirit.  At  such  times  the  old  maid  would 
almost  kill  her  niece  with  kindness  to 
obliterate  the  recollection  of  her  petu- 
lance. "  I  wish  she  had  married  you,  Mr. 
Wayne,"  Jemima  would  say;  "but  you 
are  much  too  good  for  a  silly  girl  like  her.  I 
wish  she  had  married  an  honest  and  sober 
crossing-sweeper  rather  than  that  wicked 
Dick  Fernside.  If  I  only  thought  he 
might  be  accepted,  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  that  he  was  dead  to-morrow.  Why, 
then  you  might  —  but  it  is  very  wrong  to 
think  of  such  a  thing,"  added  Miss  Je- 
mima, checking  herself.  Edgar  knew 
quite  well  what  was  passing  in  Miss  Je- 
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changed  the  subject,  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  mind  frequently  turned 
to  the  contingency  of  Captain  Fernside's 
decease  putting  an  end  to  all  their  trouble. 
As  a  Christian  man  and  minister,  he  was 
fully  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  this 
feeling,  and  strove  hard  to  conquer  it, 
but  human  nature  was  too  strong  for  him. 
The  world  knows  well  how  powerful  a 
restraint  religious  principle  imposes  upon 
doing  evil,  but  each  one  can  only  say  for 
himself  how  far  it  prevails  against  think- 
ing evil. 

The  Waynes  soon  began  to  look  with 
much  anxiety  upon  Edgar's  frequent 
visits  to  Little  Lorton,  and  to  drop  broad 
hints  about  the  scandal  likely  to  arise. 
Mr.  Silas  said  he  felt  a  delicacy  in  noti- 
cing the  matter  ;  for  though  Edgar  was  his 
son,  he  was  also  his  ecclesiastical  supe- 
rior, and  it  is  hardly  the  part  of  a  deacon 
to  criticise  his  minister's  conduct. 
Brother  Bart,  who,  having  been  a  scape- 
grace in  his  youth,  was  naturally  very 
rigid  in  his  notion  of  propriety,  entered  a 
special  protest  against  what  he  called 
Edgar's  folly. 

"  I  shan't  say  anything  about  your  neg- 
lect of  Miss  Shillingford,  although,  let  me 
tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  that  such  offers 
seldom  fall  in  the  way  of  men  in  your 
line  of  life.  You  don't  often  find  a  Dis- 
senting parson  marrying  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  unless  the  lady  be  devote ;  al- 
though, mind,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  a 
little  of  that  may  not  be  a  good  thing  "^- 
Brother  Bart,  be  it  remarked,  had  devel- 
oped Broad  Church  notions  since  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  Methusaleh,  and 
would  probably  have  abjured  the  sect  of 
his  family  but  for  the  Dissenting  connec- 
tions upon  which  the  business  of  Wayne's 
Bank  chiefly  rested  —  "but  I  really  must 
blow  you  up  about  this  Little  Lorton  bus- 
iness. Of  course  there  is  no  real  harm 
in  your  going  there,  but  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  how  confoundedly  people  gossip 
in  a  little  place  like  this  ;  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  fellows  about  your  congregation 
who  would  keep  you  in  no  end  of  hot 
water  if  they  only  got  a  handle  against 
you.  Take  my  advice,  and  don't  go  near 
the  house  until  Mrs.  Fernside  is  away  ; 
and  if  she  were  a  prudent  person  she 
would  not  stay  long.  I  can't  say  that  I 
approve  of  women  leaving  their  husbands 
in  this    fashion." 

"  But  Fernside  had  behaved  villanous- 
ly  to  her  —  had  actually  beaten  her," 
broke  in  Edgar,  who  could  never  bear  to 
hear  Millicent's  reputation  called  in 
question. 
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"  Umph  !  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear 
Edgar,  there  are  always  faults  on  both 
sides  in  such  aff:iirs  ;  but  what  can  be 
expected  of  reckless  ill-assorted  unions  ? 
But  if  Fernside  and  his  wife  have  quar- 
relled, there  is  only  so  much  reason  why 
you  of  all  men  should  not  intervene  be- 
tween them.  If  the  Captain  is  only  half 
as  malicious  as  Fetlock  of  his  old  regi- 
ment calls  him,  he  is  quite  capable  of 
making  you  co-respondent  in  a  divorce 
case,  upon  no  other  grounds  than  your 
visits  to  Little  Lorton  ;  and  you  know 
the  bare  rumour  of  such  a  thing  would 
utterly  ruin  your  clerical  prospects." 

"  Let  Fernside  do  his  worst  ;  so  long 
as  his  wife  is  connected  with  my  congre- 
gation, and  stands  in  need  of  my  counsel 
as  a  Christian  minister,  I  shall  not  be 
deterred  from  doing  my  duty  by  such 
considerations." 

"  Oh,  of  course  if  you  look  at  it  in  that 
way  there's  no  use  in  arguing,"  said 
Brother  Bart,  with  some  difficulty  sup- 
pressing his  inclination  to  get  angry  ; 
"  but  there  is  another  thing  that  you  will 
do  well  to  consider.  All  men  are  mortal, 
even  ministers ;  and  every  one  knows 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  get  into  an  in- 
trigue than  to  get  out  of  one." 

"  My  dear  brother,  I  cannot  allow  even 
you  to  speak  in  such  a  manner,"  said  Ed- 
gar, firmly.  "  You  are  quite  welcome  to 
say  what  you  please  about  me,  but  in- 
trigue and  Mrs.  Fernside's  name  must 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath. 
The  poor  girl  is  as  guileless  as  a  new- 
born child." 

"  Now  look  here,  Edgar,  and  don't  get 
angry,"  persisted  Bart.  "  I'm  your  elder, 
and  have  seen  twice  as  much  of  the  world 
as  you  are  ever  likely  to  see,  and  I  cau- 
tion you  that  you  run  the  risk  of  getting 
into  a  serious  scrape.  You  were  very 
fond  of  this  girl  once,  and  maybe  so  still. 
What  assurance  have  you  that  you  will 
always  be  able  to  control  your  feelings 
with  regard  to  her,  if  you  expose  yourself 
to  the  temptations  of  her  society  1  Just 
think  wliat  a  little  matter  may  make  mis- 
chief ;  isn't  it  your  favorite  Dante  who 
says,  '  Goleotto  fu  il  libro  e  chi  lo 
scrisse '  ?  If  you  don't  keep  away  from 
her,  mark  my  words,  you  will  repent  it. 
It  would  be  a  rare  windfall  for  the  morn- 
ing papers  if  a  man  in  your  position  were 
to  come  up  before  Lord  Penzance." 

"  I  shall  never  avoid  any  temptations 
that  come  to  me  in  the  path  of  duty," 
replied  the  minister.  "  This  poor  girl 
stands  in  more  need  of  my  consolation 
and  advice  than  any  other  member  of  my 


I  congregation  ;   and   shall  she  be  denied 

I  these   because  I  once  loved  her  ?     And 

what  I  lack  in  strength  will  be  made  up 

to  me,  so  long  as  my  sole  object  is  to  heal 

the  broken-hearted." 

"  Oh,  very  well  then  ;  there  is  no  use 
in  saying  anything  more  about  it,"  said 
Bartholomew,  going  off  in  a  pet.  "  Take 
your  own  way,  and  take  the  consequences. 
I  shan't  be  so  ill-natured  afterv/ards  as 
to  remind  you  that  you  had  better  have 
taken  my  advice  ;  "  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Methusaleh  strode  down-stairs  to  the 
bank  parlour  to  relieve  his  spleen  by  dis- 
advising  Mr.  Silas  from  the  renewing  of 
every  mature  bill  that  came  before  them 
that  morning. 

At  first  the  members  of  Meadow  Street 
were  so  much  occupied  in  discussing 
Miss  Shillingford's  visit,  that  they  failed 
to  notice  how  frequently  their  pastor's 
forenoons  were  spent  at  Little  Lorton. 
All  agreed  with  wonderful  unanimity,  af- 
ter hearing  the  amount  of  Miss  Shilling- 
ford's  fortune,  that  their  minister  was 
likely  soon  to  become  a  Benedict.  Mr. 
Swift,  the  manufacturer,  who  had  a  mar- 
riageable daughter,  thought  that  nothing 
tended  so  much  to  diminish  a  minister's 
"usefulness  "  as  the  marrying  a  stranger, 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  take  any 
interest  in  his  congregation  or  his  work. 
The  same  gentleman  did  not  seek  to  dis- 
semble his  disgust  at  Mr.  Wayne's  mar- 
rying for  money,  and  openly  hinted  that 
if  the  grace  of  God  had  been  the 
quality  their  pastor  was  most  anxious 
to  find  in  his  future  wife,  he  need  not 
have  gone  outside  his  own  congregation. 
Phillips,  the  chemist,  had  grave  doubts 
as  to  what  would  come  of  their  minister 
marrying  with  a  Churchwoman.  The  fu- 
ture Mrs.  Edgar  Wayne  must,  of  course, 
conform  to  her  husband's  denomination  ; 
but  who  could  say  what  effect  her  Eras- 
tian  tendencies  might  not  ultimately  pro- 
duce upon  their  pastor  .?  Matters  might 
soon  be  as  bad  at  Meadow  Street  as  in 
St.  Augustine's  Chapel  at  Hornham, 
where  Dr.  Courtenay,  the  minister,  had 
inserted  the  thin  end  of  the  liturgical 
wedge  by  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer  at 
almost  ever)'^  diet  of  worship.  And  Good- 
sir,  the  grocer,  averred  that  the  minister 
would  not  be  a  Wayne  if  he  didn't  know 
the  right  side  of  a  shilling  ;  and  that,  for 
his  part,  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  work 
being  obstructed  when  the  Babylonish 
garment  and  the  shekel  of  silver  were 
concealed  even  in  the  pulpit  itself.  Even 
Mr.  Booth,  though  not  much  given  to 
gossip,  had  heard  the  rumour  and  signifi- 
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cantly  told  his  colleague  that  his  family's  confidence  and  goodwill,  and  every  now 
health  had  been  well  recruited  by  their  and  then  leading  their  thoughts  to  better 
pleasant  change  from  Factory  Lane,  and  things.  Mr.  Booth  had  no  faith  in  any- 
that  he  was  quite  ready  to  give  up  Mead-  [  thing  but  "  preaching  and  the  ordi- 
ow  Villa  to  its  rightful  owner  at  the  short- j  nances,"  and  was  inclined  to  look  upon 
est  notice.  But  Wayne  laughingly  told  !  Edgar's  intercourse  with  the  men  as  a 
him  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  j  mere  waste  of  time  and  idle  gossip  ;  but 
shifting,  and  promised  him  a  good  six  j  he  could  not  help  remarking  that  when 
months' warning  before  he  was  disturbed,  the  "gen'leman  parson  chap"  was  ex- 
And  Mr.  Booth,  as  he  paced  the  lilac-  pected  at  the  brickworks,  the  meeting- 
shaded  walks  of  the  Villa,  and  thought  of  ,  room  began  to  offer  a  successful  rivalry 


the  smoke  and  the  smells  of  Factory 
Lane,  reproached  himself  for  his  selfish- 
ness in  feeling  glad  that  there  was  no 
immediate  probability  of  Wayne  taking  a 
wife. 

Not  a  word  had  ever  passed  between 
Edgar  and  Millicent  regarding  their  old 
love,  but  a  communion  of  sorrow  drew 
them  closely  together,  and    gave  them  a 


to  the  "  Chequers  "  down  the  way. 

Coming  back  from  Pottersfield  one 
evening,  when  Mr.  Booth  was  anxious  to 
get  home  to  visit  a  sick  parishioner, 
Wayne,  presuming  upon  his  intimacy 
with  the  Misses  Fernside,  proposed  that 
they  should  take  a  bypath  through  the 
grounds  of  Little  Lorton,  which  would 
save  them  at  least  a  mile.     It  was  pleas- 


sad  happiness  in  each  other's  society.  \  ant  to  change  the  dusty  turnpike  road 
At  first  one  or  other  of  the  aunts  had  \  for  the  crisp  grassy  footpath  under  the 
made  a  point   of   being  present   in    the  j  old  beeches,  and  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 


drawing-room  with  Mrs.  Fernside  when 
Edgar  called,  but  by  degrees  this  dread 
sense  of  propriety  vanished,  and  they 
ceased  to  put  themselves  about  for  the 
minister's  visits.  The  two  were  but  ill 
at  ease  to  be  thus  left  alone,  and  there 
was  a  feeling  of  awkwardness  and  re- 
straint between  them,  which  at  once  dis- 
appeared when  Miss  Fernside  or  Miss 
Cecilia  added  herself  to  their  society. 
The  ice  was  not  yet  broken,  and  each 
shrank  from  putting  forth  a  hand  to  break 
it;  but  they  well'knew  that  sooner  or 
later  one  or  the  other  must  speak  out. 

Half-way  between  Lorton  and  Horn- 
ham  are  the  Pottersfield  brick-works, 
where  Mr.  Booth  had  a  weekly  meeting. 
Wayne  took  a  great  interest  in  the  brick- 
makers,  and  liked  to  escape  from  the 
formal  and  respectable  Christianity  of  his 
Meadow  Street  adherents  to  the  rough 
heathenism  and  dogged  independence  of 
the  Pottersfield  workmen.  Poor  Mr. 
Booth  had  laboured  long  and  zealously 
among  them,  opening  their  eyes  to  a 
sense  of  their  guilt  and  their  danger,  and 
telling  them  witli  very  little  reserve  how 
small  a  chance  they  had  of  avoiding  ever- 
lasting perdition  ;  but  his  labours  did  not 
do  much  good.  Two  or  three  of  the  more 
serious  workmen  and  their  wives  were 
the  only  attendants  at  Mr.  Booth's  meet- 
ing, but  still  the  good  man  persevered 
that  he  might  win  even  one  soul.  Wayne 
had  better  iuck.  Pie  went  among  the 
brickmakers  in  a  frank,  unaffected  way, 
carefully  eschewing  anything  like  preach- 
ing, preferring  rather  to  make  the  men 
talk   than  to  "talk  himself,  gaining  their 


setting  sun  through  the  breaks  in  the 
trees.  But  just  as  they  were  opposite 
the  old  manor-house,  Edgar,  who  was 
walking  first,  gave  a  start  and  an  excla- 
mation, for  straight  before  them  was 
Millicent,  meeting  them  with  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand.  She  too  started 
and  looked  about  her,  but  there  was  no 
means  of  evading  the  intruders.  She 
hurriedly  put  the  letter  in  her  pocket, 
but  she  could  not  conceal  the  red  eyes 
and  swollen  cheeks,  which  too  plainly  in- 
dicated her  distress. 

"  Excuse  me  half  a  minute.  Booth," 
said  the  minister  of  Meadow  Street  ;  "  I 
must  apologize  to  Mrs.  Fernside  for  our 
intrusion.  I'll  be  after  you  in  an  in- 
stant ;  "  and,  lifting  his  hat  to  the  lady, 
Mr.  Booth  passed  on  and  waited  for  his 
companion  beneath  an  old  oak-tree  some 
hundred  yards  ahead. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  affliction, 
Mrs.  Fernside,"  said  Edgar,  as  lie  took 
her  hand  ;  "  I  hope  that  nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  seriously  disturb  you." 

"  I  am  very  unhappy,"  replied  she,  al- 
most choking  upon  the  words,  as  the 
tears  again  began  to  fall. 

"  Poor  Milly !  Heaven  knows  how 
much  I  feel  for  you.  I  have  no  claim  to 
share  your  sorrow,  but  gladly  would  I 
bear  the  whole  weight  of  it  myself.  Is 
there  nothing  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  sobbed  Millicent,  "  I  am  so 
miserable  ;  and  how  can  I  seek  sympa- 
thy from  you  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
after  having  treated  you  so  badly  ?  My 
punishment  is  only  too  just." 

"  No,  Milly,  you  were  not  to  blame  — 
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it  was  only  my  infatuation  that  has 
brought  all  this  trouble  upon  us,"  said 
Edgar,  as  he  pressed  her  hand  ;  "  but 
that  is  all  past,  and  will  not  recall.  Let 
us  rather  think  how  we  can  comfort  and 
strengthen  each  other  in  our  different 
positions.  You  must  let  me  be  a  brother 
to  you,  Milly,  since  Providence  has  de- 
nied me  a  nearer  relationship.  Believe 
me,  there  is  nothing  in  man's  power 
which  I  would  not  do  to  secure  your  hap- 
piness. I  loved  you  always,  and  I  love 
you  still ;  and  though  it  may  be  a  sin  for 
me  to  say  it,  I  cannot  help  telling  you 
so." 

"  You  are  only  too  good,  and  I  am  ut- 
terly undeserving  of  your  kindness.  But 
oh,  Mr.  Wayne,  whom  else  is  there  that 
I  can  confide  in  .'"' 

"  Call  me  Edgar,  as  in  the  old  days, 
Milly  ;  and  remember  that  I  am  your 
brother." 

By  degrees  Millicent  unburdened  her- 
self of  her  troubles.  She  told  how 
speedy  had  been  her  repentance  when 
she  found  that  she  could  not  give  the 
heart  where  she  had  given  the  hand  ; 
how  keenly  she  felt  the  imprudence  of 
marrying  for  a  pique  ;  and  how  wretch- 
ed her  husband's  dissolute  conduct  and 
brutality  had  made  her.  "  He  cares 
nothing  for  me,"  she  said,  "  if  it  were  not 
that  I  am  to  have  Little  Lorton  when  my 
aunts  are  gone  ;  and  I  think  he  would 
have  been  well  pleased  if  I  had  died  at 
Bombay  when  I  was  so  ill,  if  he  had  not 
known  how  glad  I  would  be  to  get  rid  of 
my  wretched  life.  He  actually  took 
money  from  Aunt  Jemima  to  be  kinder 
to  me,  and  when  he  had  got  it  he  made  a 
point  of  treating  me  worse  than  he  had 
done  before.  And  this  very  evening  I 
have  had  a  letter  from  him  telling  me 
that  if  I  do  not  come  out  to  India  in  the 
beginning  of  next  cold  weather,  he  will 
take  leave  to  come  home  and  fetch  me. 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go,  for  I 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  my  dear  aunt 
being  molested  by  his  presence.  My 
onlv  consolation  is  that  if  I  go  back  to 
the  East  I  shall  not  have  long  to  suffer." 

"No,  Millicent,  you  must  not  think  of 
such  a  thing  :  your  health  is  too  delicate 
to  stand  the  rigour  of  a  tropical  climate. 
So  long  as  you  are  with  your  aunts  you 
are  safe  from  Captain  Fernside's  brutal- 
ity, and  by  his  conduct  he  has  forfeited 
all  claim  to  your  obedience.  Whatever 
comes  of  it  you  must  not  go  back  to  be 
beaten  and  abused.  Perliaps  the  time 
will  come  when  your  husband  may  yet 
reform,  and  your  married  life  will  be  all 


the  happier  for  the  clouds  at  the  begin- 
ning." 

But  Millicent  shook  her  head.  "  You 
do  not  know  how  bad  he  is,  and  how  ob- 
stinately he  sets  himself  to  gain  his  ends. 
If  I  did  not  go  to  him,  he  would  think 
nothing  of  coming  to  Little  Lorton  and 
carrying  me  off  by  force." 

"  Whatever  happens,  Milly,  you  will 
count  upon  me  as  one  who  would  do  any- 
thing to  serve  you,"  said  Edgar,  raising 
her  hand  to  his  lips.  "  But  the  dusk  is 
falling,  and  you  must  let  me  take  you 
home  ;  but  bless  me  !  what  has  become 
of  Booth  ? " 

He  might  well  ask  that,  for  Mr.  Booth 
had  waited  until  his  patience  was  fairly 
exhausted.  He  had  coughed  as  loudly 
as  good  manners  would  allow  him,  had 
rattled  with  his  stick  among  the  branches, 
and  had  walked  away  for  a  few  yards, 
and  then  stood  up  again,  but  without 
managing  to  attract  Mr.  Wayne's  atten- 
tion. And  when  he  could  in  conscience 
stay  no  longer,  the  good  man  had  gone 
away,  shaking  his  head  gravely,  and  sore- 
ly troubled  in  spirit,  for  he  liked  not  this 
familiarity  of  his  colleague  with  the  offi- 
cer's wife. 

IV. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
consternation  that  seized  upon  the 
members  of  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel 
when  the  news  began  to  be  bruited  about 
that  their  minister's  visits  to  Little  Lor- 
ton were  much  too  frequent  to  be  alto- 
gether proper,  considering  the  former 
relationship  between  him  a'^tid  Mrs,  Fern- 
side.  It  is  always  difficult  to  trace  a 
scandal  to  its  source,  but  we  much  fear 
good  Mr.  Booth  had  expressed  a  hope 
to  the  wife  of  his  bosom  that  Wayne 
might  not  get  entangled  with  Mrs.  Fern- 
side  again  ;  and  tha^  the  worthy  lady,  in 
the  depths  of  her  gratitude  to  Edgar,' had 
given  her  gossips  a  bit  of  her  mind  about 
that  "odious  officer's  wife,"  who  was  do- 
ing her  best  to  inveigle  the  young  minis- 
ter. The  matter  soon  became  the  talk 
of  the  whole  town.  Propriety,  it  was 
calculated,  had  not  received  such  a 
shock  since  silly  young  Miss  Spring- 
thrope  had  eloped  with  the  youngest 
clerk  in  her  father's  office  ;  and  as  the 
parties  were  Church  people  it  did  not 
matter  so  much.  But  for  the  minister  of 
Meadow  Street,  and  a  Wayne  to  boot,  to 
be  involved  in  an  intrigue  with  another 
man's  wife,  was  enough  to  bring  a  signal 
judgment  upon  the  town.  Factory  Lane 
was  not  slow  to  seize  upon  so  good  a 
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ground   for    attacking    Meadow   Street ; 
and  thanks  were  fervently  returned  that 
whatever  might  be  the  demerits  of  Mr. 
Booth's  sermons,  his  moral  character  was 
at  least  irreproachable — no  one  having 
ever  so  much  as  charged  him  with  cov- 
eting   his    neighbour's    wife.      Meadow 
Street,  when  assailed,  pleaded  the  ground- 
lessness   of    the   accusation,   as   well   it 
might  ;  but  among  themselves  the  mem- 
bers did  not  scruple  to  discuss  their  min- 
ister's guilt.     Mr.  Swift  was  particularly 
severe  upon  the  vices  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  base  morale  that  prevailed  in  the 
exclusive  circles  of  Lorton  society.     He 
had    never  had    any   confidence    in    Mr. 
Wayne  after  he  had  found  him  out  to  be 
a  tuft-hunter  and  a  hanger-on  upon   the 
local  plutocracy ;  and  when  reminded  of 
Edgar's   labours  among  the  Pottersfield 
brickmakers,  he  said  that  there  was  no 
doubt  the  unhappy  young  man  was  only 
gratifying  a  natural  taste  for  low  society. 
What  interest  had  Mr.  Wayne  shown  in 
ths  middle-class  members  of  his  congre- 
gation ?     He  had  only  taken  tea  once  in 
his,  iMr.  Swift's,  house  ;  and  as  he  was  the 
father    of   a    daughter,    Mr.    Swift    was 
thankful  that  their  intercourse  had  not 
gone  farther.     The  novel-reading  Misses 
strolled  out  to  Little   Lorton  to  look  at 
a   walk   where    the   guilty    couple   were 
said  to  hold  assignations.     Match-making 
mammas,  knowing  that  marriage  was  im- 
possible between  the  parties,  did  not  care 
to  pass  a  hasty  censure,  but  significantly 
said  that  Mr.  Wayne  would  do  well  to 
settle  down  and  take  a  wife  of  his  own 
before  worse  came  of  it.     The  better  men 
of  the  congregation  who  were   intimate 
with  the  minister,  and  knew  him  to  be 
incapable  of  such  misconduct  as  was  laid 
to  his  charge,  warmly  took   Mr.  Wayne's 
part,   and    did    their  best   to    stifle   the 
clamour  ;  but  even  they  could  not  help 
owning  that  the  minister  was  laying  him- 
self open  to  misconstruction. 

The  Wayne  family  were  the  only  per- 
sons in  Lorton  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
storm  that  was  brewing.  They  could  not 
help  feeling  that  Edgar's  visits  to  Little 
Lorton  were  attracting  notice,  but  they 
had  no  conception  of  the  malignant  flights 
of  imagination  of  which  Lorton  gossips 
were  capable.  Mr.  Bartholomew  and  his 
party  had  returned  to  town,  and  Mr.  Silas 
felt  a  diffidence  in  interfering  in  such  a 
delicate  matter.  Mary  Wayne  was  the 
only  person  besides  Bartholomew  who 
had  ventured  to  speak  to  the  minister 
upon  the  subject ;  and,  trusting  fully  in 
her  brother's  integrity,  she  could  not  ad- 


vise him  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  poor 
defenceless  women  at  Little  Lorton,  who 
had  no  other  male  friend  to  whom  they 
could  confide  their  troubles,  or  from 
whom  they  could  seek  counsel  against 
the  bullying  blustering  captain  of  dra- 
goons. Miss  Wayne  was  nearly  as  often 
at  Little  Lorton  as  her  brother  ;  and 
calumny  declared  her  to  be  fully  worse 
than  he  was,  for  aiding  and  abetting  him 
in  his  lawless  passion. 

But  how  fared  it  with  Edgar  himself  ? 
Where,  alas  !  was  that  strength  upon 
which  he  had  relied  for  bringing  him 
safely  through  the  fiery  ordeal  .?  His 
love  for  Millicent  had  now  got  so  much 
the  mastery  over  him,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  self-control  where  she  was 
concerned,  and  to  have  become  dead 
to  every  consideration  that  interfered 
with  his  passion.  Thoughts  which  made 
him  shudder  were  constantly  assailing 
him,  and  the  strictest  religious  exercise 
failed  to  dispel  them  altogether.  And 
yet  his  mind  was  pure  —  purer  far  than 
the  hearts  of  those  worldlings  who  were 
charging  him  with  all  sorts  of  baseness. 
Provided  Millicent's  happiness  could  be 
secured  he  cared  little  or  nothing  what 
became  of  himself  ;  but  he  trembled 
when  he  thought  how  much  he  would 
sacrifice  both  of  honour  and  reputation, 
if  by  such  a  sacrifice  her  happiness  could 
be  promoted.  He  would  have  liked  some 
trustworthy  adviser  to  consult  with,  but 
he  felt  that  whatever  advice  he  got,  he 
must  still  hold  by  his  own  course,  and 
fight  Millicent's  battle  through  both  scorn 
and  infamy.  His  devotion  had  made  the 
old  ladies  at  Little  Lorton  ready  to  wor- 
ship him.  Everything  relating  to  Milli- 
cent and  her  husband  was  regulated  by 
his  advice  ;  and  Indian  mail  day  hardly 
ever  passed  without  a  messenger  calling 
at  Bank  Square  "with  Miss  Fernside's 
compliments,  and  could  Mr.  Wayne  be 
so  kind  as  to  favour  her  with  calling  at 
his  earliest  convenience?"  The  Cap- 
tain's letters  were  getting  more  and  more 
stormy.  He  saw  that  his  chance  of  the 
reversion  of  Little  Lorton  was  not  now 
worth  much,  and  he  determined  to  re- 
venge himself  upon  the  old  ladies  through 
his  wife.  If  Millicent  did  not  come  out 
at  once,  he  wrote,  he  must  take  leave  and 
come  for  her.  He  was  not  going  to  re- 
main a  grass-widower,  that  she  might  en- 
joy the  consolations  of  a  Methodist 
parson.  He  had  heard  of  pretty  goings- 
on  at  Little  Lorton,  but  he  had  friends 
who  would  keep  an  eye  upon  them  ;  and 
woe    to    the    person,    whether    man    or 
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woman,  who  threw  any  stain  upon  the 
honour  of  Richard  Fernside.  It  was 
then  cholera  time  at  Garmpore,  and  sad 
work  the  deadly  scourge  was  making  in 
Captain  Fcrnside's  regiment.  Walker, 
the  commandant,  a  brave  man  and  a  good 
Christian,  died  after  twelve  hours'  illness, 
although  he  was  to  have  left  for  England 
by  the  next  mail  ;  and  his  poor  young 
wife  at  Torqu^^y,  who  was  impatiently 
waiting  to  be  surprised  by  the  colonel 
bouncing  in  upon  her,  only  received  the 
news  of  his  decease.  Temple  and 
Stokesby,  both  excellent  officers,  soon 
followed  ;  but  Dick  Fernside,  whose  de- 
bauched habits  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  make  him  a  likely  subject  for 
the  disease,  still  gambled  every  night  at 
the  mess-house,  and  cheated  young 
greenhorns  with  bargains  in  horse-flesh. 
Did  a  feeling  of  disappointment  cross 
Edgar's  breast  as  he  read  the  obituary  in 
the  overland  papers  ?  Surely  it  was  a 
mysterious  dispensation  that  cut  off  good 
and  useful  men  like  Walker  and  Stokes- 
by —  plunging  their  families  in  affliction  — 
and  spared  a  worthless  reprobate,  whose 
nearest  relations  would  have  been  thank- 
ful that  he  had  come  to  no  worse  ending. 
But  although  he  groped  in  the  dark, 
Edgar  did  not  distrust  Providence,  and 
looked  confidently  forward  to  his  way  be- 
ing lightened  up  for  him. 

But  the  great  crisis  impending  was 
Captain  Fernside's  arrival.  Edgar  had 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  protect  Milly 
against  her  husband,  irrespective  of  the 
consequences  to  himself.  He  could  not 
conceal  that  a  scandal  might  ensue, 
which  would  place  him  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion with  his  congregation,  or  even  com- 
pel him  to  give  up  his  charge  altogether. 
But  much  as  he  was  attached  to  Meadow 
Street,  he  would  gladly  sacrifice  the  liv- 
ing rather  than  that  Millicent  should  be 
without  a  champion  in  the  hour  of  need. 
What  he  was  to  do  he  knew  not,  but  he 
felt  that  his  place  was  by  her  side,  to 
ward  off  from  her  whatever  danger  might 
arise.  And  as  all  the  confidence  of  the 
inmates  of  Little  Lorton  rested  upon 
his  friendship,  he  was  thoroughly  re- 
solved that  their  trust  in  him  should  not 
be  misplaced. 

Meanwhile  the  scandal  was  still  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  congregation.  Mr. 
Swift  had  raked  up  all  the  available 
evidence  against  the  minister,  but  finding 
nothing  supported  by  proof  beyond  the 
bare  fact  of  Mr,  Wayne's  constant  visits  to 
Little  Lorton,  had  been  obliged  to  throw 
up   the  case.     But  so   indefatigable  was 
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that  gentleman  and  his  colleagues,  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Goodsir,  that  the  heads  of 
the  congregation  were  soon  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  popular  clamour,  and  a 
"caucus"  meeting  was  held  in  Mr. 
Swift's  counting-house  to  consider  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Wayne,  and  the  scandal 
occasioned  thereby  to  the  Church  and  to 
religion.  The  Hoskinses,  the  Lanes,  and 
the  Cheshams  attended,  rather  that  they 
might  see  fair  play  than  that  they  wished 
to  countenance  the  popular  clamour. 
When,  in  spite  of  their  exertions,  a 
motion  was  carried  that  a  deputation 
should  wait  upon  the  minister  and  repre- 
sent to  him  the  congregation's  anxiety 
regarding  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Fern- 
side, and  their  wish  that  he  should  dis- 
continue calling  at  her  house,  they  took 
care  that  Mr.  Swift  himself  should  be 
selected  for  the  unpopular  mission.  A 
second  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  Ches- 
ham's  the  same  evening,  and  a  telegram 
was  despatched  to  Mr.  Silas,  who  was 
then  in  London,  begging  him  to  come 
home  upon  business  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. By  the  exercise  of  his  author- 
ity, they  hoped  that  the  ground  of  offence 
might  be  quietly  removed,  and  Mr. 
Swift's  efforts  to  make  mischief  be 
happily  frustrated. 

Mr.  Swift,  howc 
to  postpone  the  discharge  of  a  duty  to 
his  fellow-members,  especially  when  that 
duty  was  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
faults  of  a  neighbour.  Next  afternoon 
he  waited  upon  the  minister,  and  with 
many  expressions  of  his  own  regard,  and 
of  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had 
undertaken  a  disagreeable  task,  he  stated 
his  errand.  Edgar  heard  him  with  a 
feeling  of  relief.  He  knew  Mr.  Swift's 
real  character,  and  he  was  thankful  that 
his  opponent  was  one  with  whom  he 
could  deal  in  a  firm  manner.  Had  his 
old  friends  Mr.  Chesham  or  Mr.  Lane 
been  the  ambassador,  he  would  have 
been  put  to  a  severer  trial. 

"  If  any  man  were  to  walk  into  your  office 
and  accuse  you  of  breach  of  trust,  Mr. 
Swift,  how  would  you  act  ? "  he  demanded, 
after  his  visitor  had  pompously  unbur- 
dened himself  of  the  message.  "  I  am 
afraid  you  would  be  inclined  to  kick  him 
down-stairs." 

Mr.  Swift  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  might  be  tempted  to  such  a  carnal 
act. 

"  But  if  I,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
were  to  commit  such  violence,  the  whole 
world  would  cry  shame  upon  me,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Mr.  Wayne. 
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Mr.  Swift,  looking  uneasily  at  the  par- 
son's athletic  proportions,  hastily  an- 
swered that  such  a  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  a  minister  would  be  highly  im- 
proper and  unclerical. 

"And  knowing  that  my  hands  were 
thus  tied  up,  you  come  and  insult  me, 
charging  me  with  breach  of  trust  to  my 
Master,  and  insinuating  that  I  have  been 
guilty  of  one  of  the  basest  acts  that  a 
man  can  commit.  Mr.  Swift,  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  I  knew  that  you  were  one  of 
those  who  held  the  form  but  not  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  but  I  did  not  think 
that  you  were  capable  of  such  meanness 
as  to  insult  a  man  who  could  not  resent 
your  rudeness.  Had  I  been  a  layman, 
sir,  you  had  not  dared  to  say  such  a 
thing." 

Mr.  Swift  began  to  stammer  out  inco- 
herent excuses  about  duty  to  his  fellow- 
members —  welfare  of  the  Church — zeal 
for  the  cause  of  religion  —  no  offence  to 
Mr.  Wayne  — and  scandal  likely  to  arise  ; 
but  the  minister  sternly,  stopped  him. 
"  Had  I  the  slightest  respect  for  your 
character,  Mr.  Swift,  or  if  I  thought  that 
you  had  the  least  spark  of  Christian 
kindliness  in  your  heart,  I  should  have 
at  once  explained  my  m_.tives  ;  but  to 
you  I  shall  only  say,  Tell  those  who  sent 
you  that  I  shall  resign  my  charge  if  they 
wish  it,  but  not  as  a  guilty  person  ;  and 
that  I  decline  to  be  dictated  to  in  my 
private  affairs.  By  another  messenger  I 
might  have  sent  another  answer.  You 
will  excuse  me  if  I  refuse  to  discuss  this 
matter  further ; "  and  holding  open  the 
door,  he  coldly  bowed  the  mortified  Mr. 
Swift  out  of  his  study. 

In  a  few  hours  all  Lorton  was  on  fire 
at  the  indignity  offered  to  Mr.  Swift. 
He  had  been  actually  turned  out  of  the 
room  ;  the  minister  had  set  the  congre- 
gation at  defiance  —  had  even  spoke  of 
kicking  Mr.  Swift  down-stairs  —  had  said 
that  he  would  rather  give  up  his  church 
than  his  mistress  —  and  a  hundred  other 
equally  wild  exaggerations.  Even  those 
who  had  been  inclined  to  take  Mr. 
Wayne's  part  agreed  that  such  conduct 
could  be  no  longer  tolerated,  and  that 
whatever  the  scandal  might  be,  Mr. 
Wayne  must  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  preach  next  Sabbath  unless  he  made 
some  explanation  and  apology. 

As  it  happened,  Mr.  Wayne  did  not 
preach  next  Sunday.  Mr.  Silas,  driving 
home  from  the  station  that  evening, 
deeply  distressed  at  the  trouble  which 
had  come  upon  his  family,  saw  Edgar 
walking  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  | 


Little  Lorton  road.     He  stopped  the  con- 
veyance and  got  down. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "you  must 
forgive  me  if  I  speak  to  you  about  this 
sad  matter.  It  has  given  me  a  deal  of 
trouble  for  a  long  time,  although  I  scru- 
pled to  mention  it.  Don't  think  that  I 
doubt  your  honour  in  the  least ;  but 
really  you  are  giving  serious  occasion  for 
scandal  to  the  congregation,  and  I  do 
hope  you  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  cease 
your  visits  to  that  house." 

"  My  dear  father,  you  must  forgive  me 
if  I  decline.  If  comforting  the  helpless 
and  the  afflicted  can  scandalize  any  one, 
I  am  extremely  sorry  for  him.  You  can- 
not think  how  much  I  love  her,  nor  what 
I  would  sacrifice  to  make  her  happy."      " 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  said  Mr.  Silas,  with 
an  involuntary  sigh  ;  "  I  fear  you  will  get 
into  an  awful  scrape  with  the  world." 

"  God  can  put  me  right,"  said  Edgar, 
bowing  his  head  reverently  as  he  resumed 
his  walk  ;  and  Mr.  Silas  returned  to  Bank 
Square  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Edgar  strolled  on,  his  head  in  a  whirl, 
hardly  knowing  where  he  was  going,  but 
mechanically  following  the  road  to  Little 
Lorton.  The  night  seemed  to  be  closing 
around  him,  and  no  ray  of  light  showed 
where  the  dawn  was  to  break.  As  he 
walked  up  the  avenue  towards  the  house, 
Robert,  the  gardener,  came  hastily  run- 
ning towards  him. 

""Hi,  Mr.  Wayne,  Mr.  Wayne  !  Miss 
Jemima  says  as  how  you  mustn't  come 
near  the  house  if  you  haven't  had  the 
smallpox.  Poor  Miss  Milly  —  Mrs.  Fern- 
side,  I  mean  —  be  mortal  bad,  and  Dr. 
Copeby  have  been  with  her  all  the  after- 
noon." 

"  Good  heavens,  Robert  !  how  did  this 
happen  ? "  asked  Edgar.  "  She  was  well 
enough  when  I  was  here  last.  But  I  am 
not  afraid  of  infection,  and  will  see  Miss 
Fernside." 

And  up  he  went  to  the  house  in  spite 
of  Miss  Jemima,  who  waved  him  off  from 
the  drawing-room  window.  The  old 
ladies  were  in  great  consternation.  Mil- 
licent,  it  appeared,  had  been  visiting  the 
sick  child  of  the  coachman,  and  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  little  girl's  ill- 
ness was  smallpox  of  the  virulent  type. 
The  little  one  was  dead,  and  Dr.  Copeby 
considered  Millicent  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion, but  still  he  had  hopes. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Jemima's  remon- 
strances, Edgar  insisted  upon  seeing  the 
patient,  and  he  was  at  last  admitted  to 
the  sick-room.  "  I  should  not  have  al- 
lowed you  to  expose  yourself  in  this  fash- 
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ion,  Wayne,"  said  Dr.  Copeby,  who  was 
an  old  college  friend,  "if  I  did  not  think 
you  might  be  of  use.  It  would  be  well 
to  have  a  minister  beside  her,  for  though 
I  hope  for  the  best,  I  much  fear  she  will 
not  get  over  it." 

Edgar  said  nothing,  but  something 
within  told  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  death.  We  pass  over  the  last  dread 
scene.  Edgar  returned  to  Bank  Square 
weary  in  body,  but  much  relieved  in  mind, 
next  morning,  and  went  to  bed  at  once. 
It  was  three  weeks  before  he  rose  out  of 
it,  for  he  had  in  turn  been  seized  by  the 
disease.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Mr.  Booth  had  to  supply  the  pulpit  in 
Meadow  Street  on  the  following  Sunday. 

Mr.  Booth's  discourse  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  the  annals  of  the  Meadow 
Street  Chapel.  "Judgment  sermons" 
were  his  specialty,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  exceeded  all  his  previous  efforts.  The 
backbiting,  slandering,  uncharity,  and 
ingratitude  towards  the  best  of  ministers, 
who  was  at  that  moment  lying  at  the 
point  of  death  — nay,  might  even  then  be 
accusing  them  before  the  throne  —  was 
heartily  brought  home  to  the  members  of 
Meadow  Street,  each  of  whom  felt  angry 
with  himself  and  more  ancry  with  his 
neighbour.  Mr.  Chesham  hurried  to  the 
foot  of  the  pulpit  to  congratulate  the 
preacher  when  the  service  was  over,  and 
Mr.  Booth  found  himself  for  the  time  the 
idol  of  the  aristocratic  chapel.  As  for 
Mr.  Swift,  he  found  occupation  in  count- 
ing the  "  offering  "  until  the  congrega- 
tion had  well  dispersed,  and  next  day  he 
went  away  with  his  wife  for  a  month's 
change  of  air  to  Combeport.  And  the 
reaction  did  not  stop  until  Mr.  Wayne 
became  the  most  popular  minister  that 
had  ever  preached  in  Lorton  ;  and  Bank 
Square,  during  the  remainder  of  his  ill- 
ness, was  crowded  like  a  market-place 
with  those  who  came  to  inquire  about  his 
health. 

My  story  is  now  finished.  In  a  sketch 
like  the  present,  the  proper  thing,  I  am 
told,  would  be  to  point  out  how  Provi- 
dence interposed  in  the  affairs  of  Edgar 
Wayne,  and  moralize  thereupon  to  the 
length  of  at  least  half  a  column.  The 
British  public,  I  am  also  sneeringly  in- 
formed, "believe  in  Providence."  But 
in  truth  I  cannot  tell  whether  Providence 
interfered  at  all  in  the  matter.  About 
"interpositions "  I  know  little,  and  can 
say  nothing  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the 
whole  systems  of  nature  and  human 
society    are  overruled  for  good  to  God's 
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creatures,  and  that  trust  in  Him  is 
its  own  reward,  whatever  may  be  the 
issue  of  earthly  affairs. 
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Certain  statues  of  ancient  fame  are 
known  to  us  only  from  a  comparison  of 
the  copies  of  them  which  exist  in  differ- 
ent museums.  One  copy  preserves  fea- 
tures which  another  has  lost  :  size, 
workmanship,  material  lend  their  concur- 
rent aid.  Bronze  may  restore  what  has 
perished  in  marble ;  but  it  is  only  by 
bearing  in  mind  all  the  existing  copies 
that  a  complete  conception  of  the  original 
work  can  be  formed.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  portraits  :  our  idea  of  Shake- 
speare, Cromwell,  or  Mary  Stuart  does 
not  rest  on  one  work  of  a  man  of  genius, 
a  Raphael  or  a  Reynolds,  who  paints  the 
man  "  for  ever  at  his  best  and  fullest," 
but  is  made  up  of  partial  glimpses  caught 
from  various  pictures  from  the  hands  of 
commonplace  artists.  It  is  so  with  biog- 
raphies. ■  Written  as  they  are,  some  with 
an  antiquarian  view,  some  to  propagate  a 
dogma  or  serve  a  political  purpose,  those 
which  have  literary  merit  rarely  repre- 
sent but  to  distort  ;  whilst  those  which 
are  faithful  to  their  original  resemble 
photographs  rather  than  pictures,  and, 
sacrificing  perspective  to  completeness, 
become  exhaustively  dull.  How  few  bi- 
ographies are  to  be  found  which  are  at 
once  readable  and  trustworthy;  and  of 
these  few  how  few  again  are  written  by 
Germans  !  The  German  mind  would 
seem  to  have  all  the  necessary  qualities 
of  biographers  ;  yet  no  biographies  are 
so  unreadable  as  German  biographies. 
French  tact  and  insight  give  reality  to  a 
picture  which  owes  little  to  research  or 
honest  attention  to  facts.  English  com- 
mon sense  seldom  wholly  misconceives 
its  subject,  seldom  fails  to  have  some 
idea  of  arrangement,  some  ^ense  of  pro- 
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portion,  some  reticence.  But  the  German 
biographer  is  possessed  by  the  demon  of 
detail ;  h"ke  the  leaden  mantle  of  the  Infer- 
no, detail  weighs  him  down  so  that  he 
cannot  lift  himself  up  and  see  the  land 
in  which  he  is  walking.  He  is  like  Per- 
cinet  in  the  fairy  tale,  sitting  amidst 
mountains  of  unsifted  feathers,  and,  alas  ! 
with  no  hope  of  a  fairy  godmother  to 
come  to  his  help.  His  work  is  full  of 
facts,  great  and  small,  relevant  and  irrel- 
evant, but  will  never  have  a  place  in  liter- 
ature, nor  be  fit  for  more  than  material  : 
invaluable  material,  it  is  true,  but  not  yet 
literature.  There  were  many  biographies 
of  Goethe  before  Mr.  Lewes  gathered 
them  up  into  a  work  which  is  the  delight 
of  all  who  read  it.  Sed omnes  —but  who 
reads  them  now  1  Who  shall  give  us  a 
life  of  Weber,  Gluck,  or  Schubert .?  There 
is  no  want  of  biographers  ;  but  they  only 
escape  from  facts  to  be  lost  in  clouds  of 
enthusiasm.  It  is  no  relief  to  turn  from 
Mr.  Thayer  (who,  by  the  way,  is  not  a 
German,  though  his  work  appears  in  the 
German  language,  and  has  all  the  excel- 
lences and  defects  of  a  German  book)  to 
Herr  Nohl  or  Madame  Polko :  for  the 
German  biographer  is  never  so  dull  as 
when  he  is  sentimental,  never  so  com- 
monplace as  when  he  is  inspired. 

Beethoven  has  fared  no  better  than  his 
brothers  in  art.  Many  volumes  have 
been  written  about  him.  His  pupils  and 
contemporaries  have  said  nearly  all  that 
can  be  said  by  the  friends  of  so  lonely  a 
man.  His  life  has  been  written  from 
different  points  of  view  by  several  au- 
thors. His  works  have  been  arranged, 
analyzed,  criticised.  And  when  Mr. 
Thayer  has  published  his  last  volume  the 
collection  of  materials  for  a  life  of  Beet- 
hoven will  be  complete.  But  the  life  of 
Beethoven  will  not  have  been  written. 
It  is  impossible  to  wish  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  trustworthy  analysis  of  the  first 
thirty-five  years  of  his  life  than  that 
which  Mr.  Tha3'er  has  given.  But  it  is 
strangely  wanting  in  literary  merit.  No 
one  who  wishes  to  know  what  is  known 
about  Beethoven  can  disregard  so  im- 
portant a  work,  or  can  fail  to  be  thankful 
to  Mr.  Thayer  for  the  loving  labour  ex- 
pended on  it.  But  to  read  the  book  is  a 
labour  and  a  weariness  ;  and  we  long  for 
the  advent  of  the  biographer,  whether 
German  or  English,  who  will  make  the 
dry  bones  live  and  conjure  them  into  the 
true  likeness  of  so  great  a  man. 

Our  object  in  this  article  will  be,  not  to 
criticise,  whether  for  blame  or  praise, 
the  existing    biographies  of  Beethoven, 


nor  to  discuss  his  place  in  the  history  of 
music  or  in  the  ranks  of  inventors  :  all 
we  shall  endeavour  to  do  is  to  attempt  to 
give  some  view  of  Beethoven  as  he  was, 
as  he  appeared  to  those  who  lived  with 
him,  as  he  showed  himself  by  his  manner 
of  life,  his  conversation,  his  letters  ;  with 
little  hope  of  adding  to  the  materials  of 
the  unborn  biographer  whose  work  will 
one  day  charm  us,  but  desiring  to  help,  if 
possible,  to  read  the  strange  riddle  which 
lies  hid  in  Beethoven's  life  and  character, 
and  in  the  seemingly  jarring  and  discor- 
dant life  of  the  "mighty-mouthed  invent- 
or of  harmonies  "  to  find  some  echo  of 
the  beauty  and  order  which  inform  his 
great  and  glorious  conceptions. 

The  facts  of  the  life  of  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  are  his  works.  There  is  lit- 
tle in  the  record  of  his  life  to  interest  us. 
He  lived,  like  Bach  or  Schubert,  in  one 
place  for  many  years,  with  little  change 
from  year  to  year  :  a  quiet  and  monoto- 
nous life,  presenting  none  of  the  contrasts 
and  anxieties  which  enliven  the  story  of 
the  lives  of  Gluck,  Mozart,  or  Men- 
delssohn. He  was  born  in  the  year  1770, 
not  1772,  as  he  himself  believed,  at  Bonn, 
the  Residenz-Stadt  of  the  Electors  of  Co- 
logne. His  family  had  practised  music  for 
some  generations.  His  grandfather  had 
been  capellmeister  and  first  bass  at  the 
Electoral  Court.  His  father  was  a  tenor 
singer  in  the  Opera  and  chapel  ;  an  ill- 
conditioned,  drunken  fellow,  to  whom 
Ludwig  owed  little  but  the  accident  of 
his  birth  and  a  thorough  training  in  the 
mechanical  handling  of  the  pianoforte. 
The  fame  of  the  child  Mozart  was  recent ; 
and  Johann  van  Beethoven,  finding  that 
his  son  was  a  boy  of  extraordinary  talent, 
wished  to  turn  it  to  account  in  the  same 
way  as  Leopold  Mozart.  The  young  Lud- 
wig received  little  other  education.  He 
attended  a  school  where  he  learnt  to 
read  and  write  and  gained  a  smattering 
of  Latin.  His  father  knew  nothing  of 
literature  or  general  culture  ;  and  all  the 
time  which  should  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  child's  mind  was 
devoted  to  the  exercising  of  his  fingers. 
So  long  as  he  practised  assiduously  no 
more  was  wished  or  expected  from  him. 
We  are  told  by  one  biographer  or  another 
how  the  poor  child  used  to  cry  over  the 
long  dreary  exercises  on  the  pianoforte 
and  violin  ;  how  he  was  not  allowed  to 
play  the  untaught  melodies  which  even  at 
that  age  came  to  him  ;  how  his  father 
would  come  home  from  the  tavern  late  at 
night  and  drag  him  out  of  bed  for  a  lesson. 
Such  stories  are  often  mythical ;  but  Mr. 
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Thayer's  facts  rest  on  a  broader  founda- 
tion than  those  of  most  biographers,  and 
he  seldom  accepts  or  controverts  a  popu- 
lar statement  without  giving  good  reason. 

No  wonder  that  the  boy  was  not  happy 
at  home,  and  that  his  childhood  and 
youth  had  but  few  joys.  He  was  shy  and 
awkward,  and  did  not  make  many  friends  ; 
and  in  his  own  family  there  seems  hardly 
to  have  been  one  kindred  soul.  Of  his 
mother  he  retained  an  affectionate  recol- 
lection ;  nor  would  he  suffer  a  word  to  be 
sa'd  against  his  father  or  his  brothers  ; 
but  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  even  in  his 
boyhood  the  loneliness  of  genius  had 
fallen  to  his  lot.  Some  friends  and  pro- 
tectors he  found  in  Bonn  —  Graf  Wald- 
stein,  to  whom  the  great  C  Major  Sonata 
is  dedicated  ;  and  the  Breunings,  a  family 
still  known  and  honoured  in  Bonn,  took 
him  by  the  hand.  Frau  van  Breuning 
was  honoured  and  loved  by  him  as  a 
second  mother.  Her  son  Stephan  was 
one  of  his  earliest  and  latest  friends. 
The  daughter,  Eleanora,  who  aftewards 
married  his  friend  and  biographer.  Dr. 
Wegeler,  has  been  set  down  by  senti- 
mental writers  as  his  first  love.  But 
there  is  little  foundation  for  such  a  be- 
lief, though  a  warm  affection  and  friend- 
ship towards  the  whole  family  appear  in 
all  Beethoven's  relations  with  them.  It 
was  in  the  Breunings'  house  (which 
overlooked  the  square  where  his  statue 
now  stands)  that  he  spent  what  few  hours 
of  happiness  his  boyhood  and  youth  gave 
himi  Here  he  could  take  refuge  from  the 
squalor  and  confusion  of  his  father's 
house,  and  find  recreation  in  the  books 
and  pictures  with  which  his  friends  made 
him  acquainted.  But  his  days  were  often 
darkened  by  gloomy  moods.  He  had  few 
companions  and  fewer  sympathizers  ;  and 
we  may  see  the  traces  of  bitter  recollec- 
tions in  a  letter  written  in  1793  to  E.  van 
Breuning,  in  which  he  says  :  "  You  will, 
I  trust,  find  your  friend  a  happier  man, 
for  whom  time  and  his  kinder  fate  will 
have  smoothed  the  furrows  of  former 
perverse  fortune."  Alas  !  the  perversity 
was  in  his  own  nature  ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  smiles  of  fortune  the  cloud  which 
had  settled  on  his  head  grew  darker  and 
darker  till  the  end. 

So  wonderful  a  genius  as  that  of  Beet- 
hoven could  not  remain  entirely  un- 
known. There  is,  however,  a  striking 
difference  between  his  boyhood  and  that 
of  Mozart.  At  an  age  when  Mozart  was 
sitting  on  Imperial  knees,  and  receiving 
jewelled  snuff-boxes  and  gold  watches 
from   princes   and   cardinals,  Beethoven 
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was  living  the  uneventful  life  of  a  musi- 
cian at  the  Electoral  Court ;  playing  the 
viola  in  the  orchestra  and  the  organ  in 
the  church,  and  figuring  in  scarlet  and 
gold-lace  as  one  of  the  Elector's  band  on 
gala-days.  At  fifteen  he  gained  the  right 
to  wear  a  sword  at  court,  as  assistant  to 
the  court  organist,  Neefe.  Stories  are 
told  of  his  pianoforte-playing,  which  we 
may  easily  believe  was  something  very 
different  from  the  fashionable  style  of  the 
time,  the  graceful  but  precise  style  of 
Abt  Vogler  and 'Mozart  ;  but  he  did  not 
attract  any  marked  attention.  He  was  a 
promising  musician,  with  an  unusual 
power  of  "  Phantasiren,"  and  remarkable 
dexterity  of  finger  —  and  that  was  all. 
The  Elector  showed  him  no  special 
favour  ;  and  in  a  list  of  the  court  musi- 
cians, when  Beethoven  was  twenty-one 
years  old,  he  is  mentioned  merely  as  one 
of  the  band,  and  a  player  of  clavier-con- 
certos. His  name  is  not  among  those 
which  are  marked  as  belonging  to  com- 
posers or  virtuosos  !  Here  and  there,  it 
is  true,  an  intelligent  observer  saw  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  in  the  young 
player.  For  example,  a  writer  in  a  musi- 
cal paper  of  the  same  year  speaks  of 
"  den  lieben  guten  Bethofen  "  as  belong- 
ing to  the  first  rank  of  players,  equal  in 
execution  and  superior  in  expression  to 
Vogler  himself.  But  he  had  written,  or 
at  least  published  little  ;  and  for  the 
public  of  Bonn  he  was  only  one  of  the 
Elector's  musicians.  They  had  not  dis- 
covered how  bright  a  star  had  risen  in 
their  dull  firmament. 

Graf  Waldstein's  interest  with  the 
young  Elector,  Max  Franz  (the  brother 
of  Maria  Antoinette  and  Maria  Theresa's 
favourite  son)  obtained  for  the  young 
Beethoven  the  funds  necessary  for  a 
journey  to  Vienna,  then  (1792)  the  centre 
of  German  art  and  culture,  the  city  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn.  ^oz2xt  vidit  taiitiim 
in  an  earlier  visit  to  Vienna,  from  which 
his  mother's  death  recalled  him.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  had  a  few 
lessons  from  the  great  master.  It  is  tol- 
erably certain  (though  the  details  of  the 
story  have  a  mythical  tinge)  that  he 
played  before  Mozart,  and  attracted  his 
attention  by  that  extraordinary  power  in 
improvising  from  a  given  theme  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above.  Mozart  was  now 
dead,  and  Haydn  was  king.  Haydn  re- 
ceived him  as  a  pupil,  and  gave  him  in- 
struction in  the  theory  of  music  and  com- 
position. But  there  was  never  much 
cordiality  between  them.  Haydn  was  too 
courtly  and  ceremonious  to  like  th^  un- 
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couth  genius  whose  slovenly  dress  and 
uncombed  hair  must  have  offended  him 
almost  as  much  as  his  intolerable  self- 
conceit  and  obstinacy.  He  had  bowed 
his  head  before  the  genius  of  Mozart,  and 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  learn  of  his 
scholars.  But  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected of  him  that  in  his  old  age  he 
should  admit  the  claims  of  this  "  Great 
Mogul "  (as  he  called  Beethoven),  who 
compared  himself  to  Goethe  and  Handel, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  give  his  own  au- 
thority for  breaking  the  simplest  rules  of 
musical  composition. 

Beethoven,  on  his  side,  mistrusted 
(most  unjustly  we  may  believe)  the  hon- 
esty of  Haydn,  and  suspected  him  of  jeal- 
ousy. He  was  enraged  at  finding  that 
his  musical  exercises  were  not  faultlessly 
corrected  ;  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
Haydn's  visit  to  England  (in  1794)  to 
break  off  their  connection.  Nor  would 
he  ever  allow  himself  to  be  called  Haydn's 
scholar ;  maintaining  that  he  had  had 
lessons  from  him,  but  had  learnt  nothing. 
It  was,  indeed,  no  light  task  to  teach  so 
unruly  a  pupil,  who  knew  by  intuition 
what  others  taught  and  learnt,  and  would 
not  submit  his  judgment  to  rules  of  which 
he  did  not  feel  the  necessity.  Beethoven, 
we  are  told,  seldom  spoke  of  Haydn  but 
with  some  expression  of  disparagement. 
The  fault  was  probably  on  his  side  ;  it  is 
one  among  many  instances  of  the  suspi- 
cion and  ill-will  with  which  he  regarded 
those  whose  claims  ia  any  way  interfered 
■with  his  own. 

Beethoven  had  no  just  reason  to  envy 
or  fear  rivals.  Whether  helped  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Count  Waldstein,  or  the  kind- 
ness of  Haydn,  he  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
success  and  acknowledgment.  Waldstein 
was  connected  by  birth  or  marriage  with 
many  of  the  great  people  at  the  Elector's 
Court.  The  echoes  of  Mozart  wese  still  vi- 
brating in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Vienna ; 
and  the  grandees  who  had  been  his  pa- 
trons were  glad  to  welcome  an  artist  whose 
playing,  if  it  did  not  agree  with  established 
canons  of  taste,  was  so  masterly  and  origi- 
nal as  to  leave  no  place  for  a  rival.  Vogler 
could  not  reach  him  in  expression,  nor 
Hummel  in  execution.  Czerny,  Cramer, 
Wolffl  —  it  was  a  great  time  for  piano- 
forte-players —  were  obliged  one  after 
the  other  to  yield  to  his  "gigantic  "  play- 
ing The  Abb^  Gelinek,  who  had  gone 
down  as  to  an  easy  victory  to  measure 
himself  against  the  presumptuous  young 
man,  came  away  saying,  '•  He  is  not  a 
man  ;  he  is  the  devil  himself.  He  plays 
us  all  dead  ;  and  how  he  improvises  !  " 


There  was  indeed  but  one  opinion 
about  his  playing.  He  attempted  and 
achieved  difficulties  which  had  never  been 
conceived  before.-  His  short  broad  fin- 
gers seemed  little  adapted  for  brilliant 
execution,  and  contrasted  ludicrously 
with  Wolffl,  whose  spider  hands  could 
span  twelve  notes  with  ease  ;  yet  his  dex- 
terity in  rapid  passages,  double  shakes, 
scales,  &c.,  is  spoken  of  as  unrivalled. 
He  would  invent  and  execute  unpremed- 
itated bravura  passages  of  greater  diffi- 
culty than  any  that  are  found  in  his  pub- 
lished works.  If  he  was  too  impatient 
to  perfect  his  execution  of  delicate  pas- 
sages, the  tempestuous  energy  of  his 
playing  supplied  by  inspiration  the  defect 
of  practice.  But  it  was  his  execution  of 
slow  and  pathetic  movements  which  set 
him  far  above  all  his  contemporaries. 
There  was  a  largeness  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing which  we  who  know  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  D  major  and  F  minor  sona- 
tas can  well  believe  to  have  been  in  their 
composer  ;  but  which  appeared  miracu- 
lous to  those  who  heard  him  for  the  first 
time  —  for  we  must  remember  that  he 
was  not  kno\wn  as  a  composer  at  this 
time.  He  had  perfected  his  mastery  over 
the  instrument  by  improvising — an  art 
too  much  neglected  now,  if  too  highly 
prized  then.  "  His  improvising,"  says  his 
pupil  Ries,  "was  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  that  could  be  heard,  especially  when 
he  was  in  good  humour  or  excited.  No 
other  artists  approached  him  in  the 
height  on  which  he  stood.  The  richness 
of  the  ideas  which  crowded  on  him,  the 
caprices  to  which  he  lent  himself,  the 
variety  of  handling  the  difficulties  which 
offered  themselves,  or  were  introduced 
by  him,  were  unsurpassed.  ...  In  a 
crescendo  passage  he  often  held  the 
Tempo  back  into  a  ritardando.  This 
gave  a  very  fine  and  striking  effect.  He 
would  give  now  with  the  right  hand,  now 
with  the  left,  a  beautiful  and  wholly  inim- 
itable expression."  The  artist  Mahler 
mentions  his  improvising  for  two  hours 
together  ;  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  there  was  not  a  single  bar  which  was 
faulty  or  wanted  originality.  Among 
many  anecdotes  referring  to  this  extraor- 
dinary power  we  choose  one  related  by 
Mr.  Thayer,  from  Czerny.  Ignaz  Pleyel 
had  brought  some  new  quartetts  to  Vi- 
enna, which  were  performed  at  the  house 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz  :  — 

At  the  close  Beethoven,  who  was  present, 
was  begged  to  play.  As  usual  he  had  to  be 
pressed  again  and  again,  and  at  last  was 
almost  dragged  by  force  to  the  instrument  by 
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the  ladies.  With  an  impatient  gesture  he 
snatqhcd  from  the  violin-desk  the  open  second 
violin  part  of  Pleyel's  quartett,  threw  it  on  the 
desk  of  the  pianoforte,  and  began  to  impro- 
vise. His  playing  had  never  been  more  bril- 
liant, original,  and  grand  than  on  that  evening. 
But  through  the  whole  improvisation  in  the 
middle  parts  ran  like  a  thread  or  Canto 
Fermo  the  notes,  unimportant  in  themselves, 
of  the  accidentally  open  page ;  on  which  he 
built  the  noblest  melodies  and  harmonies  in 
the  most  brilliant  concert  style.  Old  Pleyel 
could  only  show  his  astonishment  by  kissing 
his  hands.  After  such  improvisations  Beetho- 
ven would  break  out  into  a  loud  ringing  merry 
laugh. 

It  was  as  a  composer,  however,  that 
Beethoven  himself  felt  his  strength.  He 
had  hitherto  had  little  regular  instruction 
in  composition,  though  he  had  learned 
much  during  the  years  in  which  he 
had  played  in  the  Elector's  orchestra. 
He  now  set  himself  steadily  to  work 
under  Schenck,  Salieri,  Albrechtsberger, 
and  other  teachers  of  more  or  less  fame, 
to  learn  the  secrets  of  composition  and 
the  capabilities  of  instruments.  The  re- 
sult was  the  first  great  outburst  of  his 
musical  creations.  It  may  be  that  the  in- 
struction he  so  eagerly  sought  made  him 
conscious  of  his  deficiency  in  technical 
knowledge,  and  that  he  avoided  publica- 
tion till  he  felt  more  sure  of  possessing 
not  only  the  power  of  invention,  but  also 
the  skill  to  present  his  inventions  in  per- 
fect form.  At  all  events,  little  was  pub- 
lished till  1795  ;  then  appeared  in  rapid 
succession  a  concerto  in  C  (which  he 
played  at  the  first  rehearsal  in  Cff  on  find- 
ing'that  the  pitch  of  the  pianoforte  was  a 
semitone  flat  for  the  instruments),  a  large 
number  of  pianoforte  sonatas,  the  two 
famous  songs  "  Ah  perfido  !  "  and  "  Ade- 
laide," quintetts,  quartetts,  and  trios,  a 
second  concerto,  the  septett,  and  the 
first  symphony  :  all  of  which  were  pub- 
lished before  the  summer  of  1800.  Beet- 
hoven had  the  good  fortune  granted  to 
Mendelssohn,  but  denied  to  Schubert  and 
Schumann,  of  finding  subscribers  and  pub- 
lishers for  each  work  as  it  was  completed. 
He  lived  in  Prince  Lichnowsky's  house, 
and  was  on  familiar  terms  with  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz,  Lichnowsky's  brother  Count  Carl, 
and  other  noble  friends  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  his  letters,  and  in  the  subscrip- 
tion-lists for  his  works.  One  of  his  most 
intimate  and  faithful  friends  was  Zmes- 
kall,  to  whom  a  large  number  of  his  ex- 
isting letters  were  addressed.  These 
letters,  full  of  affectionate  terms  and 
careless  gaiety  — the  wit  is  rather  ele- 
phantine—  are  among  the  most  charac- 
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teristic  we  have;  showing,  as  they  do, 
how  little  of  the  misanthrope  there  was 
in  Beethoven,  who  so  bitterly  resented 
the  imputation  of  misanthropy.  The 
weekly  concerts  in  Prince  Lichnowsky's 
house,  and  his  influence  in  musical  cir- 
cles at  Vienna,  gave  Beethoven  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  and  conducting  each 
new  work  as  it  came  out.  He  had  leisure 
to  work,  an  appreciating  public,  good 
pay  from  publishers  and  patrons  ;  he 
lived  among  sympathizing  friends ;  he 
had  in  himself  the  consciousness  of  grow- 
ing powers,  and  circumstances  gave  him 
every  hope  of  devoting  all  his  energy  to 
that  which  he  felt  to  be  his  destiny,  and 
which  he  worshipped  as  his  highest  aim  in 
life — to  utter  in  immortal  works  the 
speech  which  God  had  given  him.  No 
brighter  prospect,  it  would  seem,  could 
be  dreamed  of  by  the  young  composer. 
But  his  own  nature  forbade  him  to  rest 
content,  or  to  take  pleasure  in  his  good 
fortune.  He  could  not  bear  the  restraint 
of  Lichnowsky's  house  :  to  be  shaved 
and  dressed  by  three  in  the  afternoon, 
to  be  waited  on  by  any  servant  but  his 
own,  to  be  expected  to  play  at  certain 
fixed  times,  seemed  to  him  intolerable 
bondage.  Himself  more  irritable  than 
all  his  brethren  in  art,  he  imagined  that 
all  the  artists  in  Vienna  were  his  enemies 
—  that  oversights  were  insults,  and 
studied  kindnesses  conspiracies.  But 
there  was  a  deeper  reason  for  discontent. 
The  cloud  was  beginning  to  gather  which 
was  to  overshadow  his  whole  future,  and 
make  the  life  of  Beethoven  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  stories  in  the  history  of 
art.  For  several  years  he  had  tried  to 
resist  a  conviction  that  his  sense  of  hear- 
ing was  becoming  imperfect.  At  length 
he  could  hide  from  himself  no  longer  the 
fact  that  he  was  becoming  deaf.  He 
writes  to  his  friend  Wegeler  (June  29, 
1800) :  — 

My  hearing  during  the  last  three  years  has 
become  gradually  worse.  .  .  .  My  ears  are 
singing  and  ringing  {saiisen  und  brausen)  per- 
petually, day  and  night.  I  may  indeed  say 
that  my  life  is  very  wretched  ;  for  nearly  two 
years  past  I  have  avoided  almost  all  society, 
because  I  find  it  impossible  to  say  to  people 
I  a7n  deaf!  In  any  other  profession  than  mine 
this  might  be  more  tolerable,  but  in  mine  such 
a  condition  is  truly  frightful.  ...  In  the 
theatre  I  am  obliged  to  lean  close  up  against 
the  orchestra  in  order  to  understand  what  the 
actor  says,  and  when  a  little  way  off  I  hear 
none  of  the  high  notes  of  instruments  or 
voices.  .  .  .  How  often  have  I  cursed  my  ex- 
istence !  Plutarch  has  led  me  to  resignation. 
I  will  if  possible  set  Fate  at  defiance,  although 
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there  must  be  moments  in  my  life  when  I  shall 
be  the  most  unhappy  of  God's  creatures.  I 
entreat  you  to  say  nothing  of  my  affliction  to 
any  one,  not  even  to  Lorchen.*" .  .  .  Resigna- 
tion !  what  a  miserable  refuge  !  and  yet  it  is 
my  sole  remaining  one.f 

And  again  a  few  months  later  :  — 

You  could  scarcely  believe  what  a  sad  and 
dreary  life  mine  has  been  for  the  last  two 
years :  my  defective  hearing  everywhere  pur- 
suing me  like  a  spectre,  making  me  fly  from 
every  one  and  appear  a  misanthrope  —  tend 
bin's  dock  so  wenig  I  % 

We  would  transcribe  in  addition  to 
these  letters  that  most  interesting  docu- 
ment which  is  generally  known  as  Beetho- 
ven's Will,  addressed  to  his  brothers  and 
dated  1802  ;  but  the  length  of  it  makes 
this  impossible,  and  it  is  difficult  to  se- 
lect passages  from  a  piece  which  should 
be  read  as  a  whole.  A  few  lines  may  be 
given  :  — 

Alas  !  how  could  I  proclaim  aloud  the  de- 
ficiency of  a  sense  which  ought  to  have  been 
more  perfect  with  me  than  with  other  men  —  a 
sense  which  I  once  possessed  in  the  highest 
perfection,  to  an  extent  indeed  that  few  of  my 
profession  ever  enjoyed  !  .  .  .  Such  things 
brought  me  to  the  verge  of  desperation,  and 
well-nigh  caused  me  to  put  an  end  to  my  life. 
Art  !  Art  !  alone  deterred  me.  Ah !  how 
could  I  quit  the  world  before  bringing  forth 
all  that  I  felt  it  was  my  vocation  to  produce  ! 
.  .  .  Constrained  to  become  a  philosopher  in 
my  28th  year  !  .  .  .  God  !  thou  lookest  into 
my  heart ;  Thou  knowest  it ;  Thou  knowest 
that  love  of  mankind  and  feelings  of  benevo- 
lence have  their  abode  there.  Oh  !  ye  who 
may  some  day  read  this,  think  that  you  have 
done  me  injustice  ;   and  let   the  unhappy  be 


such  a  calamity  should  have  fallen  on 
such  a  man,  a  hard  calamity  for  any  one 
to  bear  :  but  who  can  wonder  that  Beet- 
hoven almost  despaired  under  its  weight  ? 
It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Hiller  has  said,  that  the 
musician  receives  as  much  pain  as 
pleasure  through  the  ear,  and  that  the 
man  whose  inner  ear  could  hear  the  har- 
monies of  the  Second  Mass  could  have 
had  no  need  of  the  outer  ear  to  interpret 
music  to  him.  Still,  it  must  have  been 
of  all  sorrows  the  most  cruel  to  the  great 
musician  never  to  hear  his  own  creations 
but  with  the  ear  of  fancy  or  of  memory, 
to  be  content  as  it  were  with  the  shadow 
and  picture  of  music,  and  to  renounce 
for  ever  the  sound  of  his  beloved  orches- 
tra, the  bodily  presence  of  the  discordant 
harmony  of  instruments,  new  combina- 
tions of  which  were  daily  recorded  to  his 
genius.  Well  may  Mr.  Thayer  say,* 
"  The  manner  in  which  Beethoven  at  last 
raised  himself  above  his  great  misfortune 
has  in  it,  indeed,  something  noble  and 
heroic  :  and  in  the  grand  series  of  works 
which  he  brought  out  in  the  decade 
1 798-1808  we  have  not  only  monuments 
of  his  genius  to  admire  :  they  give  evi- 
dence as  well  of  the  superhuman  resolu- 
tion with  which  he  gave  expression  to 
the  inspirations  of  this  genius  under 
circumstances  which  might  well  have 
weakened  its  efforts  and  maimed  its 
energy." 

The  origin  of  his  deafness  is  obscure. 
Beethoven  himself  ascribed  it  to  a  sud- 
den injury  to  the  nerve  ;f  others  have 
supposed  that  it  arose  from  a  violent 
cold  caught  between  door  and  window, 


consoled  by  finding  one  like  himself,  who,  in   or  an  attack  of  fever  ;  or,  again,  that  it 


defiance  of  all  obstacles  of  nature,  has  done  all 
that  was  in  his  power  to  be  included  in  the 
ranks  of  worthy  artists  and  men.§ 

"  A  true  de  profimdis  cla?navit^^''  says 
Mr.  Thayer.  It  is  the  Werther-cry  of 
the  suffering  spirit,  conscious  of  great- 
ness, longing  for  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion ;  but  different  in  this,  that  Werther's 
passion  is  imagined,  this  is  real.  These 
few  pages  show  us  all  the  beauty  of 
Beethoven's  nature,  and  must  be  read  by 
all  who  desire  to  know  v/hat  he  truly  was, 
to  clear  themselves  of  the  misconceptions 
which  lie  on  the  surface  of  his  stormy 
and  passionate  life,  and  see  beneath 
them  the  warm  heart  worthy  of  a  great 
man. 

It   is   indeed   a  strange  contrast  that 

*  Wegeler's  wife,  born  Eleanore  v.  Breuning. 

t  Lady  Wallace,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

X  Ibid.  p.  33. 

§  Ibid.  p.  49.  ' 


was  the  result  of  smallpox,  which  had 
left  some  traces  on  his  face.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  malady  grew  worse 
and  worse.  In  1804,  at  a  performance  of 
the  "  Eroica,"  he  could  not  hear  the 
horns  plainly.  In  1805  he  expresses  a 
wish  to  hear  his  opera  ("  Fidelio  ")  from 
a  distance  ;  "in  this  way,"  he  says,  "my 
patience  will  not  be  so  severely  tried  as 
when  I  am  close  enough  to  hear  my 
music  so  bungled."  J  In  1808  he  could 
still  conduct  with  effect,  as  is  shown  by 
the  anecdote  referring  to  the  first  per- 
formance of  his  "  Choral  Fantasia." 
About  1 8 10  he  began  to  make  use  of 
"  Conversation-books,"  in  which  his 
friends  note  what  they  had  to  say  to  him. 
Even  at  this  date  he  had  nearly  given  up 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

t  See  the  extraordinary    anecdote    related  by   Mr. 
Thayer,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
X  Lady  Wallace,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
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playing  in  public.  As  his  deafness  in- 
creased his  playing  ceased  to  charm. 
He  would  play  so  loud  as  to  break  the 
strings  ;  or  drown  soft  passages  of  the 
right  hand  by  striking  the  keys  acciden- 
tally with  the  left.  In  conducting,  too, 
he  ceased  by  degrees  to  feel  his  orches- 
tra ;  and,  thinking  of  the  work  rather 
than  the  performers,  would  hurry  or 
retard  the  time  so  as  sometimes  to  throw 
the  players  into  complete  confusion. 
This  was  especially  likely  to  happen  in 
performances  of  his  later  works,  in  which 
the  unfamiliar  modulations  and  abrupt 
changes  of  rhythm  offered  new  and  un- 
expected difficulties  to  players  trained  in 
the  school  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  When 
he  had  got  his  orchestra  at  sixes  and 
sevens,  Beethoven  would  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter  and  cry,  "Just  what  I  ex- 
pected !  I  wished  to  try  and  shake 
such  good  riders  out  of  the  saddle  !  " 
An  English  traveller  who  saw  him  in 
1823  (four  years  before  his  death),  speaks 
of  a  great  change  in  his  appearance  since 
18 16,  but  says  that  to  his  surprise  Beet- 
hoven could  understand  everything  which 
was  said  to  him  in  a  loud  voice  and  slow- 
ly. In  1824  he  could  not  hear  the  ap- 
plause whicli  greeted  the  9th  Symphony, 
The  story  is  interesting.*  Beethoven  did 
not  conduct,  but  stood  near  the  conduct- 
or to  give  him  the  tempi.  The  "Scher- 
zo," with  its  wonderful  drum  passages, 
so  affected  the  audience  that  the  storm 
of  applause  drowned  the  orchestra. 
Beethoven  went  on  beating  time  till  a 
friend  showed  him  what  was  going  on 
behind  him.  At  the  end  of  the  sympho- 
ny, the  tragic  contrast  between  the  deaf 
man  standing  before  them  and  the  world 
of  sound  which  had  arisen  by  his  crea- 
tion, completely  overcame  his  hearers, 
"breaking  all  the  bonds  of  joy,  sorrow, 
and  sympathy."  This  was  the  last  time 
he  showed  himself  in  a  concert  :  "  too 
plain  to  him  had  the  consciousness  be- 
come that  he  could  now  no  more  occupy 
his  position  in  public  :  and  whilst  others 
left  the  concert-room  joyful  and  uplifted 
in  heart,  he  made  his  way  in  dejection  to 
his  house." 

Herr  Marx  ascribes  (and  rightly  we 
think)  to  his  deafness  much  of  the  ca- 
priciousness,  suspicion,  and  ill-humour 
by  which  we  fear  the  character  of  Beet- 
hoven is  most  generally  known.  "  You 
cannot  believe,"  says  Stephan  von  Breun- 
ing  in  1804,  "  what  an  indescribable  im- 
pression the  loss  of  his  .hearing  has  made 

*  Schindler,  p.  155.     Leiiz,  vol.  v.  p.  169. 
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on  Beethoven.  Imagine  the  effect  on  his 
excitable  temperament  of  the  feeling 
that  he  is  unhappy  ;  then  comes  reserve, 
mistrust  often  of  his  best  friends,  and 
general  irresolution.  For  the  most  part, 
only  with  a  few  exceptions,  where  his 
original  feelings  have  free  expression, 
intercourse  with  him  is  a  real  exertion, 
as  one  can  never  throw  off  restraint." 
His  very  simplicity  was  curdled  into  sus- 
picion ;  for  he  would  listen  to  what  was 
said  against  his  best  friends,  say  nothing, 
seek  no  explanation,  and  yet  treat  witli 
the  deepest  contempt  the  person  whom 
I  his  unjust  suspicions  had  injured.  Some 
chance  word  might  then  show  him  his  er- 
ror, and  he  would  write  such  words  as 
these  :  "  I  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  de- 
serve your  friendship.  .  .  .  I  am  coming  to 
throw  myself  into  your  arms,  and  to  en- 
treat you  to  restore  me  my  lost  friend  ;  " 
or  "  I  know  I  have  torn  your  heart.  But 
I  have  been  punished  enough  by  the 
emotion  which  you  cannot  but  have  ob- 
served. .  .  .  forgive  me  if  I  pained  you. 
I  suffered  my  self  not  less. ^''  *  The  key  to 
these  apparent  contradictions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  perfect  sincerity  of  Beet- 
hoven in  word  and  in  deed.  He  "  wore 
his  heart  on  his  tongue,"  as  one  of  his 
friends  said  of  him  ;  and,  if  he  was  quick 
to  take  offence,  he  was  no  less  ready  to 
make  amends.  But  the  hard  things 
which  he  said  in  the  heat  of  his  anger 
were  remembered,  and  Beethoven  troub- 
led himself  too  little  to  explain  expres- 
sions which  were  often  in  the  main  just, 
however  inconsiderate  and  irritating. 
Hence  he  got  a  worse  reputation  than  he 
deserved.  "  Beethoven  hatte  ein  boses 
Maul,"  said  one  of  his  acquaintance  ; 
and  another  spoke  of  him  as  "ein  un- 
ausstehlicher  Mensch."  Indeed,  make 
what  allowance  we  will  for  the  effects  of 
deafness  and  ill-health,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  a  petulance  and  violence 
of  temper  beyond  all  excuse.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  in  his  earlier  as  well 
as  his  later  years,  he  was  capable  not 
only  of  violent  outbursts  of  passion,  but 
also  of  acts  of  real  unkindness.  His  re- 
fusal to  play  before  his  faithful  pupil 
Ries  on  some  pretext  of  his  having  re- 
peated what  he  had  heard  his  master 
play  ;  his  suspicion  that  Ries  wished  to 
supplant  him  in  an  appointment  offered 
by  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia  ;  his  in- 
gratitude to  Stephan  von  Breuning;  his 
unjust  and  even  malicious  speeches  and 
actions   in  the   case  of    those  whom   he 

*  Thayer,  vol.  ii.  p.  260 
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fancied  to  have  injured  him  ;  his  jealousy 
of  other  artists  —  all  these,  and  in- 
stances are  plentiful,  are  tokens  of  a  tem- 
perament which  was  by  no  means  wholly 
amiable.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  Schu- 
bert struggled  with  poverty  for  seven 
years  (the  seven  last  and  most  troub- 
lous years  of  the  older  artist's  life,  it  is 
true)  whilst  Beethoven  lived,  and  with  a 
word  could  have  made  him  known  and 
popular ;  that  Rossini,  who  never  in- 
jured any  one,  should  have  been  treated 
by  him  with  contempt  and  dislike  ;  that 
Weber  should  have  had  cause  to  com- 
plain of  unkindness  ;  that  he  should  have 
estranged  from  him  Clementi,  Cherubini, 
Hummel,  Wolffl  —  all,  in  fact,  who  did 
not  bow  down  and  worship  ;  and  that 
lesser  admirers,  such  as  Kuhlau,  should 
have  met  with  hard  words  instead  of  en- 
couragement. How  different  from  the 
unselfishness  of  Haydn  or  Mendelssohn  ! 
Yet  Beethoven  at  times  acknowledged 
his  fault.  He  was  reconciled  to  Hum- 
mel on  his  death-bed.  He  placed  Haydn's 
name  amongst  those  of  the  five  or 
six  musicians  whose  portraits  he  would 
wish  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  his  room. 
He  acknowledged  Weber's  merits  in  the 
"Freischiitz,"  and,  if  he  disparaged  him 
as  an  artist,  he  did  not  disdain  him  as  a 
friend. 

Every  character,  however  fair,  has  its 
ugly  side  —  a  side  which  enemies  esti- 
mate more  justly  than  friends.  Beetho- 
ven's was  an  imperfect  nature,  dark  in 
its  shadows  as  brilliant  in  its  lights.  He 
was  no  perfectly  balanced  man,  "  square, 
fashioned  without  flaw,"  but  an  impetu- 
ous, irregular,  altogether  human  being, 
whose  faults  must  be  treated  with  rever- 
ence, and  considered  side  by  side  with 
those  virtues  of  which  they  were  often,  as 
it  were,  the  shadow. 

"  Beethoven  war  immer  in  Liebesver- 
haltnissen,"  says  Wegeler.  He  said  him- 
self laughingly,  that  he  had  once  been  in 
love  with  the  same  woman  for  seven 
whole  months.  That  a  nature  like  his 
should  not  have  been  susceptible  to  love 
impressions  would  be  incredible  ;  we 
need  not  the  sonnets  to  convince  us  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  lover  ;  but  it  was  one 
of  the  contradictions  of  Beethoven's 
nature  that  his  affections  were  easily 
transferred,  and  that  in  his  whole  life 
there  is  hardly  one  of  his  many  love 
affairs  which  exercised  an  abiding  in- 
fluence upon  him.  Indeed,  his  attach- 
ments, the  objects  of  which  were  for  the 
most  part  ladies  of  high  rank,  to  whom  a 
marriage  with   a   musician    would   have 
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been  an  almost  impossible  mesalliance^ 
were  rather  of  the  nature  of  sentiment 
than  love.  His  letters  to  Eleonore 
Breuning,  and  still  more  to  Bettina  von 
Arnim,*"read  like  love-letters  ;  but  there 
is  little  reason  to  suppose,  in  either  case, 
anything  beyond  a  sentimental  attach- 
ment. His  purity  of  character  forbids  us 
to  suppose  that  he  could  deliberately 
make  love  to  any  woman  whom  he  did 
not  hope  to  marry  ;  but  he  found  pleas- 
ure and  consolation  in  the  society  of  wo- 
men, and  his  impulsive  nature  suggested 
feelings  and  expressions  which  were  more 
sincere  for  the  moment  than  lasting. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Nohl  (whose  "  Life  of 
Beethoven  "  is  constructed  on  a  basis  of 
artistic  truth)  has  conceived  the  idea  that 
such  a  man's  life  must  contain  one  com- 
plete love-scene,  and,  accordingly,  he 
finds  it  in  Beethoven's  relations  with  the 
Countess  Giulietta  (or  Giulia)  Guicciardi 
—  the  lady  to  whom  the  C^  Minor  Sonata 
(known  to  amateurs  as  the  "  Moonlight 
Sonata")  is  dedicated.  Apart  from  any 
poetical  adaptation,  the  facts  appear  to 
be  these  :  Beethoven,  now  (1802)  in  the 
most  prosperous  circumstances  of  his 
life,  felt  able  to  fulfil  his  constant  wish  to 
marry.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Countess  Guicciardi,  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, fell  in  love  with  her,  probably  pro- 
posed marriage  to  her,  and  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  of  unequal  birth.  The 
whole  affair  seems  not  to  have  lasted 
many  months,  and  Mr.  Thayer  gives  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  impas- 
sioned letters,  the  object  of  which  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  the  Count- 
ess Guicciardi,  were  not  written  during 
the  time  of  her  acquaintance  with  Beet- 
hoven. Apart  from  letters,  the  story 
assumes  smaller  proportions.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  on  her  refusal  he  fled 
for  comfort  to  the  country-seat  of  his 
friend  the  Countess  Erdody  ;  that  he  dis- 
appeared for  two  days  ;  and,  after  long 
search,  was  found  fai'nt  with  exhaustion 
and  hunger,  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
gardens.  The  lady  married  Count  Gallen- 
berg,  with  whom  she  led  an  unhappy  life. 
Some  twenty  years  later,  Beethoven  said 
of  her  (in  the  strange  jargon  which  served 
him  for  French  ;  he  never  could  write  or 
speak  any  language  correctly),  "  J'etois 
bien  aimd  d'elle  et  plus  que  jamais  son 
epoux.  II  ^toit  pourtant  plus  son  amant 
que  moi  .  .  .  arrivee  h,  Vienne,  elle  cher- 
choit  moi  pleurant,  mais  je  la  mdprisois." 

The  whole  affair  is   a  riddle  ;  but  we 

*  If  the  latter  are  genuine,  which  seems  doubtful. 
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may  safely  say  with  Mr.  Thayer,  "  The  ma- 
terial for  a  tragedy  is  slight  enough  in  a 
case  where  the  lover  writes,  *  I  feel  now 
for  the  first  time  that  marriage  could 
bring  happiness  ; '  and  adds  immediately 
afterwards,  '  Indeed  at  this  moment  I 
could  marry  no  one,'  because,  forsooth, 
the  satisfaction  of  his  ambition  was  more 
precious  to  him  than  domestic  happiness 
with  his  beloved." 

We  must  not  blame  him  too  lightly. 
Not  on  the  ground  on  which  Goethe  has 
been  excused,  which  really  is  no  more 
than  that  "  hearts  are  many  and  poets 
are  few,"  but  because  Art  is  as  exacting 
a  mistress  as  ambition  ;  and  it  is  not  for 
critics  to  estimate  the  all-absorbing  in- 
fluence which  she  can  exercise  upon  crea- 
tive minds.  Art  as  well  as  religion  some- 
times requires  nothing  short  of  absolute 
sacrifice. 

The  period  from  1800  to  1805  was  as 
productive  as  the  preceding  five  years  had 
been.  Beethoven  had  now  learnt  as 
practice  alone  can  teach  it  the  art  of 
writing  for  instruments.  He  had  invent- 
ed a  new  order  of  pianoforte  music,  and 
in  perfecting  himself  in  writing  the  quar- 
tetts  he  had  conceived  something  of  the 
orchestral  glories  of  his  later  years. 
Amongst  other  works  belonging  to  this 
period  we  may  mention  as  most  generally 
known  the  sonatas  in  Cjjl  minor,  Al,  C 
major  (Waldstein),  the  "  Kreutzer  "  violin 
duet,  the  Fjljl  minor  sonata,  commonly 
called  (but  not  by  the  composer)  the 
"  Appassionata"  —  a  misleading  title  to 
a  work  whose  characteristic  is  deep 
thought  and  feeling  rather  than  passion 
—  and  of  more  important  works  the 
second  and  third  symplionies,  the  •'  Mount 
of  Olives,"  and  •'  Fidelio."  "  Going,"  as 
he  said,  "  ever  onwards,"  he  never  re- 
laxed his  industry,  and  of  his  advance  in 
power  and  knowledge  thq  immortal 
"Eroica"  symphony  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence, separated  as  it  is  by  an  interval  of 
four  years  at  the  most  from  the  lovely  but 
immature  symphony  in  C  (No.  i.)  with  its 
echoes  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  He  was 
already  out  of  reach  of  his  contempora- 
ries. He  was  worshipped  by  the  young 
musicians,  Ries,  the  younger  Czerny, 
Weber,  Spohr,  and  his  patrons  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  Vienna  stood  faithfully  by 
him.  But  the  older  musicians  shook 
their  heads.  Albrechtsberger,  to  whom 
no  idea  ever  occurred  which  could  not  be 
treated  in  double  counterpoint,  said : 
"  Have  nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  he  has 
learnt  nothing  and  will  never  write  any- 
thing properly."     Haydn,  with  all  his  gen- 


erosity, could  not  heartily  like  music 
which  was  travelling  further  every  day 
into  regions  which  he  had  not  visited, 
and  which  even  Mozart  had  dimly  de- 
scried from  prophetic  heights.  The  play- 
ers were  almost  all  against  him  ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  apart  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  music  which  he  set  be- 
fore them  many  of  them  had  personally  no 
great  cause  to  love  him.  But  as  is  usually 
the  case  the  critics  were  more  in  the  dark 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  musical 
journals  were  full  of  such  expressions  as 
''  obscure  artifice  or  artificial  obscurity," 
"bizarre,  wild,  and  shrill,"  "confused  ex- 
plosions," "  thoughts  wildly  heaped  one 
on  another,"  and  so  on  ;  the  "  Eroica," 
we  are  told,  would  gain  by  the  abridg- 
ment of  some  passages  and  the  sacrifice 
of  many  over-strained  modulations.  The 
excessive  use  of  wind  instruments  is  con- 
demned :  the  length  of  the  work  was  said 
to  be  enough  to  tire  musicians  and  dis- 
gust amateurs.  One  writer,  in  a  tone 
which  reminds  us  of  the  wisdom  which 
now-a-days  enlightens  us  as  to  the  short- 
comings of  Schumann  and  Wagner,  sug- 
gests that  "  Herr  von  Beethoven  should 
give  us  more  works  like  the  symphonies 
in  C  and  D,  his  charming  septett,  and 
other  earlier  compositions,  which  must 
set  him  once  for  all  in  the  ranks  of  the 
first  instrumental  composers."  But  Beet- 
hoven cared  as  little  for  critics  as  for 
players.  "  It  amuses  them,"  he  said,  "  to 
say  or  print  such  things  of  me,  so  let 
them  go  on  as  they  like."  It  was  not  for 
him  to  think  of  fiddlers  or  scribblers 
when  "  the  Spirit  spake  to  him,  and  he 
wrote." 

These  and  other  indications  throw 
some  light  on  Beethoven's  relations  with 
the  musical  world,  and  show  how  his  own 
nature,  his  malady,  and  his  position  with 
the  public  drove  him  to  pursue  his  art 
alone,  to  trust  to  his  own  inspiration,  and 
to  leave  at  a  distance  the  world  which 
would  not  follow.  His  oratorio,  "  Christus 
am  Oelberge  "  *  (the  Mount  of  Olives) 
had  fallen  flat,  and  his  other  works  con- 
tinued to  give  less  pleasure  than  those 
which  he  himself  condemned  as  imma- 
ture and  could  not  bear  to  hear  praised. 

We  next  come  to  the  composition  of 
"  Fidelio."  It  was  written  in  1804-5, 
played  to  an  empty  house  theee  days  af- 
ter the  entry  of  the  French  army  into 
Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  and  with- 
drawn after  the  third  performance.  There 
are  many  anecdotes  connected  with  the 

*  About  1800. 
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composition  of  this  great  work  —  how 
Beethoven  found  it  ahnost  impossible  to 
write  for  voices  ;  how  he  elaborated  every 
passage  of  the  music  whicli  seems  so 
fresh  and  spontaneous,  writing  and  re- 
writing his  sketches  in  gigantic  charac- 
ters till  at  last  the  perfect  form  was  re- 
vealed.    How  the  sin2:ers  —  such  of  them 


spoilt  ceiling,  and  the  angry  composer 
would  pack  up  his  few  possessions  and 
be  off  to  another  dwelling  as  comfortless 
as  the  last — for  wherever  Beethoven 
was,  there  was  discomfort  and  disorder. 
He  could  not  always  find  a  resting  place, 
for  his  fellow-lodgers  found  him  an  intol- 
erable  neighbour,  and  would  not  live  in 
as  dared — came  to  him  with  complaints  |  rooms  made  uninhabitable  by  the  noise 
that  the  pieces  written  for  them  were  im-  j  which  went  on  all  night  long,  whilst  the 
possible,  but  were  driven  away  with  rough  j  inspired  madman  beat  time  overhead  with 
words  and  explosions  of  anger.  How  the  fist  and  foot  to  the  music  which  was 
mere  suggestion  of  an  alteration  threw  building  itself  up  in  his  brain.  Driven 
him  into  such  a  violent  passion  with  from  one  lodging  to  another,  he  used  to 
Prince  Lobkowitz  that  on  passing  by  the  return  again  and  again  to  the  hospitable 
Prince's  palace  he  could  not  restrain  him-  house  of  one  of  his  patrons,  v/ho  always 
self  from  rushing  in  at  the  gate  and  shout- 1  kept  a  prophet's  chamber  ready  for  him. 
ing  "  Lobkowitzscher  Esel  !  "  How  his  )  "  Leave  it  empty,"  he  used  to  say  ; 
friends  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  •  "  Beethoven  is  sure  to  come  back  again." 
some  pieces  from  the  opera,  and  Beetho-  This  perpetual  change  was  not  due  en- 
ven,  after  an  outburst  of  unusual  fury,  at  j  tirely  to  restlessness.  Like  all  sensitive 
last  consented  and  showed  himself  like  a  !  natures,  he  was  affected  by  gloom  and 
a  summer's  day  after  a  thunderstorm.  |  sunshine  ;  he  liked  to  see  a  cheerful  view 
These  details  and  many  more  enliven  the  :  f rom  his  windows,  and  was  keenly  sus- 
history  of  the  opera,  and  throw  a  various  |  ceptible  to  the  influences  of  nature.  Like 
light  on  the  composer's  character  ;  but .  Goethe's  Werther,  he  used  to  roam  whole 
we  must  pass  on  to  other  works  and  other  I  days,  and  even  whole  nights,  when  the 
deeper  troubles.  weather   was   warm,   over   the    beautiful 

Beethoven  appears  to  have  been  much  '  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna, 
dejected  at  the  ill-success  of  "  Fidelio."  j  forgetful  of  everything  but  nature  and 
He  blamed  himself   for  havins:  jrone  too  ,  music.     "As  we  walked,"  says  a  traveller 


much  into  society,  and  lost  hours  which 
would  have  been  precious  for  art.  Hence- 
forth he  determined  no  longer  to  disguise 
his  deafness,  no  longer  to  seek  and 
please  his  critics,  but  to  go  straight  on  in 
what  he  felt  was  the  true  path  of  art,  and 
live  for  music  alone. 

It  was  not   possible,  however,  to  avoid 
all   engagements.     Concerts,    rehearsals, 


who  visited  him  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  "  he  often  stopped  and  pointed  out 
the  beauties  of  the  scenery.  ...  At 
another  time  he  seemed  quite  lost  in 
thought,  and  hummed  in  an  unintelligible 
manner  to  himself."  These  were  his 
moments  of  fullest  inspiration.  The  ideas 
which  came  to  him  thus  he  used  to  note 
down  on  music-paper  (which,  like  Mozart, 


the  visits  of  friends  and  strangers,  lessons  '  he  always  carried  with  him),  and  worked 
given  to  his  kind  but  exacting  friend  the  i  them  up  afterwards,  often  entirely  chang- 
Archduke  Rudolf,  made  inroads  on  his  j  ing  the  motive  which  had  first  occurred 
precious  time.  Impatient  of  all  re- j  to  him.  One  of  his  visitors  met  in  the 
straints  he  would  leave  Vienna,  and  take  j  fields  a  strange,  unearthly  figure  wander- 
refuge  in  some  country  village,  writing  ing  without  aim,  bareheaded,  with  great 
all  day  and  half  the  night  through  :  then  |  black  eyes  staring  on  vacancy,  uncon- 
at  some  fancied  interruption  hurry  back  j  scious  v/here  he  was  going  ;  and  stood  by 
to  his  new  lodgings  in  the  town,  leaving  \  to  let  him  pass,  fearing  to  interrupt  his 
the  rooms  vacant  which  he  had  occupied  ''  meditations.  A  large  portion  of  his  time 
for  a  few  weeks  only.  At  one  time  he  I  was  spent  thus  in  the  open  air  ;  his  daily 
was  paying  the  rent  of  four  lodgings  at '  walk  was  never  interfered  with  by  any 
once  ;  once  he  changed  his  lodging  be-  j  weather,  never  interrupted  by  trouble- 
cause  a  certain  baron  made  him  too  many  some  acquaintances.  All  Vienna  knew 
compliments!  He  was  always  at  war '  and  honoured  him.  All  who  met  him 
with  his  landlord.  Sometimes  in  the  ;  made  way  for  him  to  pass,  with  tokens  of 
fever  of  composition  he  would  walkabout  \  respect  which  Beethoven  never  failed  to 
howling  and  roaring  (they  are  his  pupiT  acknowledge,  though  often  long  after  he 
Ries'  words),  and  flood  the  room  with  had  passed.  "  It  is  me  they  are  saluting," 
water  which  he  poured  upon  his  hands  to  he  said  to  Goethe,  who  thought  this 
cool  his  thoughts.  Then  the  lodger  in  |  homage  was  paid  to  himself, 
the    rooms   below  would  comptain  of  a'      Simple   as  was   his   life,  his   constant 
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change  of  residence  and  his  carelessness 
about  money  often  brought  him  into  dif- 
ficulties. Money  came  in  fast,  but  went 
out  fas.ter.  Gold  snuffboxes  and  ducats 
melted  like  sugar.  He  never  knew  what 
or  how  he  spent.  The  waiters  at  the 
cafes  in  Vienna  were  content  to  be  un- 
paid sometimes  if  they  were  paid  double 
and  treble  the  next  day.  It  was  not 
worth  while  to  quarrel  with  a  privileged 
person,  who  always  had  the  laugh  on  his 
side,  and  who  had  been  known  to  throw 
a  dish  full  of  meat  at  the  head  of  a  waiter 
suspected  of  cheating. 

It  was  at  the  cafd,  after  his  day's  work, 
when  he  was  seated  at  dinner  with  one 
or  two  friends  — 

Ein  Gericht  und  ein  freundlich  Gesicht, 

that  he  appeared  at  his  best.  Those  who 
knew  him  speak  of  his  loud  laughter, 
his  richness  and  originality  of  conversa- 
tion, his  wit  bold  and  reckless  as  his  har- 
monies, his  strong  opinions,  his  interest 
in  books  and  politics.  On  all  hands  we 
see  the  signs  of  the  broad  and  wholesome 
humanity  which  formed  the  ground  of 
his  strangely  mingled  character,  so  much 
caricatured  and  so  little  understood  by 
the  retailers  of  anecdote,  who  can  see 
nothing  in  Beethoven  but  an  inspired 
artist  and  a  mixture  of  misanthrope  and 
buffoon.  To  his  friends  he  was  a  warm- 
hearted, unselfish  friend,  not  to  be  treated 
carelessly,  much  less  to  be  played  with  or 
slighted  ;  a  friend  whose  friendship  was 
worth  a  sacrifice,  because  it  was  founded 
on  perfect  sincerity,  and  could  endure  no 
suspicion  of  insincerity  in  others.  That 
Beethoven  —  Great  Mogul  as  he  was,  and 
capable  of  many  unmannerly  words  and 
actions  —  was  not  unacceptable  to  those 
who  loved  good  society,  we  may  learn 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  always  been 
well  received  by  the  great  ladies  of  a 
ceremonious  court.  It  was  true  that  his 
dress  was  untidy  to  dirtiness  ;  that  he 
picked  his  teeth  with  the  snuffers,  upset 
inkstands  into  the  pianoforte,  and  broke 
everything  he  touched  ;  and  that  he  had 
been  known  to  play  off  ill-bred  practical 
jokes  on  some  of  his  friends  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  incongruity,  princesses  and 
countesses  —  nay,  personages  of  still 
higher  rank  —  received  him  as  an  equal  or 
a  superior.  This  result  could  hardly  have 
been  brought  about  by  his  music  alone. 
We  believe  it  to  have  been  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  all  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  him  felt  his  greatness,  and 
because  in  the  midst  of  roughness  and 


uncouthness  there  was  something  about 
him  too  winning  to  be  resisted. 

But  we  have  spoken  of  only  one  side 
of  his  life.  In  the  midst  of  friends,  laden 
with  success,  and  rejoicing  in  the  con- 
tinual growth  of  his  genius,  he  was  moody 
and  unhappy.  "  The  envious  demon,"  as 
he  said,  still  dwelt  in  his  ears.  Each 
year  shut  up  fresh  avenues  of  sound,  and 
made  him  less  capable  of  enjoying  human 
society.  He  was  subject  to  frequent  and 
painful  attacks  of  illness.  He  was  tor- 
mented by  indigestion,  weak  eyes,  cold 
and  catarrh,  and  suffered  from  the  at- 
tempts of  physicians  to  cure  his  deafness. 
He  was  always  poor  in  the  midst  of 
riches.  "  Miser  et  pauper  sum,"  he  wrote 
one  day  in  his  journal.  "  Inter  lacrymas 
et  luctum  "  is  the  pathetic  inscription  of 
one  of  his  sonatas.*  "  The  advent  of  death 
will  relieve  me  from  a  state  of  endless  suf- 
fering." "  I  have  drunk  to  the  dregs  a  cup 
of  bitter  sorrow,  and  already  earned  mar- 
trydom  in  art."  Such  are  the  utterances 
of  a  heart  too  sensitive  to  bear  the  com- 
mon troubles  of  life,  too  proud  to  seek 
its  common  consolations  ;  yet  strong 
enough  to  support  the  weight  of  one 
great  and  ever-present,  ever-growing 
calamity. 

In  the  midst  of  interruptions  caused 
by  society,  by  illness,  and  by  money 
troubles  his  industry  never  slackened. 
In  the  years  1806-1814  six  symphonies 
(if  we  include  "Wellington's  Sieg")  were 
written :  the  Mass  in  C,  a  number  of 
quartetts,  three  concertos,  the  music  to 
"Egmont"and  the  "Ruins  of  Athens," 
besides  a  host  of  smaller  works.  In  look- 
ing over  the  catalogue  of  his  compositions 
the  thought  suggests  itself,  if  Beethoven 
could  have  had  leisure  during  the  years 
in  which  his  genius  was  reaching  its 
highest  perfection,  what  might  he  not 
have  done  for  music  !  He  might  have 
stamped  his  ideas  on  the  world  so  as  to 
have  directed  the  course  of  music  for  a 
century  more.  But  it  was  not  to  be : 
and  the  Second  Mass,  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, and  the  last  quartetts  were  known 
too  late  or  too  imperfectly  to  teach  his 
successors  that  strangeness  is  not  genius, 
and  that  the  greatest  art  is  always  sober. 

The  number  of  works  which  Beethoven 
produced  is  sufficient,  had  we  not  other 
evidence,  to  show  how  diligently  he 
worked  ;  for  though  his  works  do  not 
nearly  reach  the  number  of  volumes 
which  Bach  and  Handel  wrote,  though 
Mozart  in  thirty-six  years  produced  far 

*  OP'  S9>  for  Violoncello. 
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more  than  Beethoven  in  a  life  nearly 
twice  as  long,  yet  we  must  remember 
that  Beethoven  began  to  write  at  a  com- 
paratively late  age,  and  that  his  composi- 
tions, often  re-written  two  or  three  times, 
contained  much  more  than  those  of  his 
predecessors.  Before  Mozart  instrumen- 
tation was  in  its  infancy,  and  Beethoven's 
scores  are  infinitely  more  varied  and 
elaborate  than  any  which  were  written 
before  him.  He  did  not  only  work  with 
instruments  already  developed.  He  was 
a  greater  innovator  than  even  Mozart. 
He  invented  and  developed  himself  his 
own  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  and  the 
orchestra ;  and  throughout  his  life  he 
was  not,  like  Haydn,  engaged  in  arraying 
new  ideas  in  familiar  forms,  but  invent- 
ing and  extending  his  art  in  all  directions 
—  a  Leonardo  in  experiment,  a  Michael 
Angelo  in  execution. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  artists  to  be  at 
once  early  ripe  and  to  make  progress  to 
a  late  period  of  life.  Almost  all  the  great 
masters  were  "  Wunderkinder."  Many 
of  the  highest  effects  of  art  are  the  work 
of  young  men.  Later  years,  as  in  the 
case  of  Handel,  Gluck,  Rossini,  or,  in 
other  paths  of  art,  Rubens,  Titian,  Velas- 
quez, bring  increased  technical  power 
and  knowledge,  firmer  judgment,  wisdom 
in  sacrifice  :  but  it  is  only  a  few  fair 
souls,  such  as  the  divine  Raphael  and  his 
counterpart  Mozart,  who  gain  in  inspira- 
tion as  well  as  in  knowledge  every  year 
till  the  day  of  premature  death.  "  What 
a  work  that  is  !  "  said  Beethoven  of  a 
quintett  of  Mozart.  "  There  Mozart  said 
to  the  world,  '  See  what  I  could  do  for 
you  if  your  hour  were  come!'"  So  it 
was  with  himself.  He  too  was  a  poet, 
and  one  of  those  whose  imagination 
never  ceases  to  grow.  Like  Mozart,  he 
would  not  "write  for  the  long  ears,"  nor 
subject  his  inspiration  to  the  musical 
reviewers.  Hence  it  came  that  he  was 
less  and  less  understood  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  a  generation  later,  even  Spohr 
and  the  gifted  Mendelssohn  thought  he 
had  wandered  from  the  "  one  path  "  of 
art ;  and  his  later  works  are  but  now, 
after  fifty  years,  beginning  to  receive  due 
appreciation  from  the  world. 

Beethoven's  dark  days,  already  cloud- 
ing thickly  over  him,  became  darker  still 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Carl  in 
1815.  His  relations  with  his  brothers 
have  been  much  discussed,  and  with  little 
result.  The  common  opinion  is  that  they 
were  low-minded,  heartless  tyrants,  who 
valued  their  brother  only  as  a  means  of 
getting  money,  robbed  him  when  he  was 


rich,  and  neglected  or  ill-treated  him 
when  he  was  poor.  The  truth  appears 
to  be  that  they  were  remarkable  neither 
for  villany  nor  for  nobility  of  character. 
They  did  not  appreciate  their  brother's 
greatness.  They  probably  helped  them- 
selves to  his  money  without  much  scru- 
ple, and  did  little  to  make  his  life  easier 
and  more  happy.  But  it  is  certain  that 
Johann  at  least  helped  him  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  is  charitable  to  believe  that 
they  shared  the  fate  of  many  another 
fraterciiliis  gigantis,  and  are  thought  to 
have  been  worse  than  they  were  because 
their  brother  lived  an  unhappy  life.  Carl 
married  a  dissolute  woman,  to  the  great 
sorrow  and  indignation  of  his  brother 
Ludwig.  He  left  one  son  by  her  on  his 
death  in  1815,  and  appointed  as  guardian, 
not  his  respectable  and  well-to-do  broth- 
er Johann,  but  Ludwig,  who  rather  re- 
quired a  guardian  himself  than  was  fit  to 
undertake  such  a  charge.  Hencefor- 
ward his  greatest  wish  in  life,  next  to 
his  art,  was  to  be  a  father  to  the  boy. 
He  gave  up  his  roving  habits  and  at- 
tempted to  set  up  a  regular  establish- 
ment and  devote  himself  to  the  care  of 
his  foster  child.  And  now  a  sad  story 
begins  —  a  story  of  misery  and  wasted 
energy,  in  its  way  as  sad  as  that  of  Chat- 
terton  or  Savage.  Forced  into  incon- 
gruous circumstances  and  struggling  with 
vulgar  persons  and  vulgar  troubles,  the 
dignity  of  his  figure  is  obscured.  We 
may  not  too  much  pity  Beethoven  for 
his  deafness  and  his  loneliness  ;  such 
sorrows,  like  Milton's  blindness,  stand 
above  our  pity.  Beethoven  struggling 
with  Fate  is  sublime  ;  but  Beethoven  in 
the  squalid  discomfort  of  Hogarth's 
"  Distressed  Poet,"  Beethoven  the  hero 
of  a  "  shabby-genteel  story,"  is  a  sight 
from  which  we  would  gladly  turn  away. 
We  know  nothing  more  painful  to  read 
than  the  long  series  of  letters  in  which 
the  tender-hearted,  passionate  man  asks 
counsel  of  his  friend  Zmeskall,  utterly 
perplexed  and  exasperated  by  circum- 
stances which  to  any  ordinary  citizen  of 
Vienna  would  have  appeared  simple  and 
trivial.  Difficulties  with  lawyers,  from 
which  the  smallest  practical  knowledge" 
of  life  would  have  saved  him  ;  ignoble 
squabbles  with  cooks,  kitchen-maids, 
and  lodging-keepers,  dinners  ill-dressed, 
fires  ill-iiglited,  discomfort,  ill-health,  un- 
kindnesses  done  and  suffered  ;  such  are 
the  little  miseries  by  which  this  great 
soul  was  so  tortured  — "  scratched  to 
death  with  rats  and  mice,"  as  Mercutio 
says  —  that  for  several    years    he    pub- 
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Hshed  hardly  anything.  In  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  his  life  during  this  pe- 
riod there  are  indeed  comic  touches 
enough  ;  but  comedy  can  have  little 
share  in  such  a  drama. 

"  I  know  no  duty  more  sacred  (he 
writes)  than  the  education  and  training 
of  a  child."  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he 
undertook  the  charge  of  his  nephew,  and 
he  was  never  unfait'hful  to  his  ideal.  The 
first  duty  which  he  set  himself  was  to 
keep  his  ward  away  from  the  mother 
whose  influence  he  feared  for  her  son, 
and  to  effect  this  he  engaged  in  three 
tedious  lawsuits.  An  ungracious  task, 
one  which  we  may  doubt  whether  he 
ought  to  have  undertaken.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  there  is  no  question 
that  it  was  undertaken  under  a  sense  of 
the  highest  duty,  and  discharged  without 
any  indecision  or  weakness.  To  the  boy 
himself  Beethoven  was  all  tenderness 
and  indulgence.  The  gentle  spirit  which 
was  hidden  in  his  roughness  was  brought 
to  light  in  this  new  relation.  The  child 
(he  was  nine  years  old  at  his  father's 
death)  tyrannized  over  his  uncle,  climbed 
on  his  chair,  and  dragged  him  away  from 
the  work  which  no  other  person  dared  to 
interrupt ;  occupied  his  thoughts,  which 
should  have  been  employed  in  other 
cares  than  those  of  household  and  edu- 
cation ;  but  gave  him  little  return  for  all 
his  love,  except  the  easy  smiles^  of  a 
shallow,  selfish  nature.  Nothing  gives  a 
truer  and  more  complete  view  of  Beetho- 
ven's character,  and  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  than  his  corre- 
spondence at  this  time  ;  and  pity  and  rev- 
erence in  turn  claim  our  affections  as  we 
read  the  melancholy  pages. 

His  diary  and  conversation-books  tell 
the  same  story.  Here  and  there,  among 
memoranda  relating  to  unruly  servants, 
we  read  such  notices  as  "another  bad 
day  ;  "  days  when,  as  we  may  imagine, 
ill-health  and  troubles  at  home,  and  want 
of  leisure  and  want  of  money  drove  him 
mad  with  vexation  and  misery.  It  hap- 
pened many  times — four  days  in  suc- 
cession once — that  he  had  hardly  a 
kreutzer  to  buy  his  dinner,  and  had  to 
content  himself  with  a  piece  of  bread 
and  a  glass  of  beer.  And  yet  at  this 
time  he  had  so  many  commissions  for 
new  music  that  it  became  another  griev- 
ance to  have  so  much  to  do  that  kept 
him  from  the  greater  works  which  he  was 
designing.  An  income  of  4,000*  gulden 
per  annum,  which  had  been  secured  to 

♦  About  400/, 


him  by  his  friends  Lichnowsky,  Lob- 
kowitz,  Kinsky,  and  others,  fell  to  less 
than  one-fifth  its  value  in  consequence 
of  the  troubles  of  the  Empire.  But  his 
works  brought  him  in  a  good  income,  if 
it  had  been  spent  with  common  pru- 
dence ;  and,  if  he  had  found  time  or 
health  to  travel,  he  might  have  filled  his 
pockets  with  gold.  Offers  came  from 
Berlin,  from  Russia,  and  from  England, 
the  country  which  he  always  honoured 
above  all  others.  But  he  could  not  (he 
thought)  leave  his  nephew ;  he  did  not 
know  how  to  set  about  the  arrangements 
for  a  journey  ;  his  health  was  bad  ;  and 
he  would  not  interrupt  the  progress  of 
works  greater  than  any  he  had  hitherto 
taken  in  hand.  It  was  during  the  troub- 
led years  of  which  we  are  writing  that 
his  ninth  symphony,  second  mass,  and 
last  quartetts  were  composed.  He  had 
in  view,  and  in  part  actually  in  hand,  a 
tenth  symphony,  another  mass,  and 
Goethe's  "  Faust  "  ;  whether  this  last  was 
to  have  been  in  the  form  of  opera,  sym- 
phony, or,  as  is  most  probable,  dramatic 
overtures  and  interludes.  To  write 
"  Faust,"  he  said,  would  be  the  climax 
for  himself  and  for  Art. 

But  his  work  was  almost  done.  An- 
guish of  heart  and  sickness  (for  a  dropsi- 
cal tendency  was  now  fully  declared) 
pressed  hard  upon  him.  His  nephew, 
his  tenderly-loved  Carl,  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  whom  are  alone  evidence 
enough,  if  evidence  were  wanting,  of  the 
depth  and  warmth  of  his  heart,  was  un- 
grateful to  his  benefactor  and  fulfilled 
none  of  his  hopes.  He  lounged  about 
the  billiard-tables,  and  spent  his  uncle's 
money  in  foolish  or  vicious  pleasures. 
At  length  he  was  expelled  from  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  a  fit  of  despair  shot  him- 
self. The  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  he 
lived  to  be  the  death  of  his  guardian.  A 
few  months  later,  when  the  young  man's 
health  was  re-established  (December 
1826),  Beethoven  was  sent  by  his  brother 
Johann  back  to  Vienna  in  an  open  car- 
riage (he  did  not  care  to  lend  him  his 
own  close  carriage).  An  attack  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  was  the  consequence. 
Taken  in  time,  it  might  have  been 
checked ;  but  the  miserable  nephew, 
when  sent  for  a  doctor,  gave  a  chance 
message  to  a  billiard-marker.  The  mes- 
sage was  forgotten  for  a  day  or  two,  till 
the  billiard-marker,  himself  taken  seri- 
ously ill,  recollected  the  commission,  and 
sent  a  doctor  to  the  house.  It  was  too 
late  ;  medicine  could  not  relieve  the  pa- 
tient ;  repeated  operations  only  weakened 
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him.  "  Better  water  from  my  body  than 
from  my  pen,"  he  said  ;  and  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1827,  he  was  so  evidently  sink- 
ing that  his  friends  asked  him  to  receive 
the  last  Sacraments.  The  ceremony 
over,  he  said,  "  Plaudite,  amici  —  comoe- 
dia  finita  est."  Almost  the  last  request 
he  made  was  that  his  thanks  should  be 
sent  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  *  for  the 
present  of  100/.,  which  (he  added)  had 
cheered  the  last  days  of  his  life  ;  and 
that  he  thanked,  now  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave,  the  Society  and  the  whole  English 
nation.  Soon  his  death  agony  came  on 
—  a  terrible  struggle  betvveen  life  and 
death.  His  last  words,  whether  in  wan- 
dering or  a  last  spark  of  his  old  humour, 
were,  "  Do  you  hear  the  bell  ?  the  scene 
is  changing."  "His  end  came  at  a  quar- 
ter to  six  in  the  evening,  whilst  outside 
the  house  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  a 
violent  storm  seemed  to  represent  this 
death  agony  by  the  sympathy  of  Nature, 
his  dearest  friend."  f 

What  Beethoven  was  as  a  musician  the 
whole  world  knows,  or  is  learning  to 
know  :  but  his  worth  as  a  man  is  much 
misconceived.  The  idea  which  is  most 
commonly  entertained  of  him  is,  that  he 
is  an  unaccountable  medley  of  contradic- 
tions, which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  inves- 
tigate ;  that  his  works  alone  are  interest- 
ing ;  and  that  the  character  of  the  man  is 
but  an  accident  of  his  genius.  But  apart 
from  the  question  whether  his  works,  as 
those  of  all  great  artists,  are  not  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  a  study  of  the  man 
who  produced  them,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  character  of  Beethoven  is  of 
high  interest  to  every  student  of  human 
nature.  In  Beethoven,  as  in  other  great 
artists,  genius  in  one  direction  was  com- 
bined with  ability,  but  not  distinguished 
ability,  in  others.  Nothing  that  remains 
written  in  his  letters  or  diaries  bears  the 
mark  of  genius.  He  writes  earnestly  and 
eagerly ;  but  we  see  reflected  in  his 
writings  rather  the  passion  than  the  in- 
tellectual power  of  which  his  works  give 
evidence.  His  opinions,  and  his  expres- 
sion of  them,  are  bold,  clear,  and  forci- 
ble ;  and  his  conversation  was  vigourous, 
though  full  of  eccentricity  and  uneven- 

•  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  found  a  charge  of 
dishonesty  on  this  present.  Beethoven,  in  fact,  had  in 
his  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death  some  bank 
shares  to  the  value  of  about  400/.  But  he  did  not  ask 
for  a  present :  his  request  was  that  a  concert  should  be 
given  for  his  benefit;  and  the  fact  of  property  being 
found  after  his  death  shows  at  once  his  inexperience 
and  childish  ignorance  of  business,  and  his  affection  to 
the  ungrateful  nephew  whom  lie  made  his  heir,  and  for 
whom  his  small  savings  were  kept  as  a  sacred  deposit. 

t  Miihlbrecht,  p.  61. 


ness.  He  pronounced  on  all  subjects 
with  equal  confidence.  "  He  hates  all 
restraint,  and  I  think  there  is  no  one  else 
in  Vienna  who  speaks  with  so  little  re- 
serve as  Beethoven  on  all  subjects, 
even  politics.  .  .  .  His  observations  are 
as  characteristic  and  original  as  his  com- 
positions. .  .  .  During  the  whole  course 
of  our  conversation  at  table,  nothing  was 
-more  interesting  than  what  he  said  of 
Handel.  I  heard  him  say,  '  Handel  is 
the  greatest  composer  that  ever  lived.' 
I  cannot  describe  with  what  an  expres- 
sion -—  I  may  almost  say,  how  sublimely 
—  he  spoke  of  the  '  Messiah  '  of  that 
immortal  genius.  Each  of  us  felt  thrilled 
as  he  said,  '  I  would  bare  my  head,  and 
kneel  upon  his  grave.'" 

His  conversation  has  been  likened  to 
one  of  his  own  symphonies  ;  and  fan- 
ciful as  it  may  seem,  we  believe  that  the 
incongruities  of  his  character  are  best 
understood  through  his  music.  In  most 
cases  we  seek  for  an  interpretation  of  art 
from  the  life  of  the  artist  ;  but  here  the 
converse  is  the  rule.  It  is  so  with  other 
instances  :  we  must  estimate  the  lives  of 
such  men  as  Thorwaldsen  and  Turner, 
or  even  Michael  Angelo,  through  their 
works  —  which  often  light  up  what  is  ob- 
scure, and  harmonize  what  is  incongruous 
in  the  outward  show  of  their  lives.  It  is 
only  in  contact  with  degrading  circum- 
stances that  Beethoven's  nobleness  suf- 
fers. There  he  made  his  own  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  manifold  harmony  of 
his  mind  could  unfold  itself  freely.  How 
can  we  better  appreciate  the  force  of 
mind  which  was  so  impressive  to  those 
who  heard  him  talk  than  by  contemplat- 
ing in  his  scores  that  power  of  master- 
ing details,  and  that  complete  understand- 
ing of  his  subject  of  which  every  page 
gives  proof?  Is  not  this  akin  to  the 
vigour  of  intellect  which,  as  we  hear, 
was  never  weary  of  political  discussions 

—  never  lost  sight  of   definite  principles 

—  was  always  bold  and  consistent  in  as- 
serting them  ?  Or,  again,  can  we  not  bet- 
ter understand  his  bursts  of  boisterous 
happiness  by  remembering  the  uncon- 
trollable joy  of  his  Scherzos  and  final 
movements  ;  the  hopelessness  of  his  pain' 
by  hearing  him  speak  in  the  "largo  e 
mesto  "  of  the  D  major  Sonata,*  or  the 
second  movement  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony ?  His  sudden  changes  of  mood 
give  and  receive  interpretation  when  com- 
pared with  the  passion  of  such  move- 
ments as  the  Scherzo  of  the  Fifth  Sym- 

*  Op.  10,  No.  3. 
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phony,*  or  the  "prestissimo"  of  the  f  E 
major  Sonata.  Has  not  the  majesty  of 
"  Egmont  "  or  the  "  Eroica  "  something 
corresponding  to  that  dignity  which  made 
Beethoven  in  his  strangest  excesses  al- 
ways respected  and  even  feared  ?  And 
when  we  are  startled  by  strange  explo- 
sions of  discord,  and  then  again  charmed 
by  broad  sunny  passages  of  pastoral  joy, 
or  the  unexpected  merriment  of  Scher- 
zos, do  we  not  understand  more  fully 
Beethoven's  laughter?  Laughter  of  every 
degree,  from  the  loud  "  lion-voiced  "  roar 
to  a  smile  which  has  been  compared  to 
his  own  '"  Pastoral  Symphony  ;  "  a  smile, 
as  Lenz  says,  like  nothing  else  in  the 
world,  which  "  spread  from  the  corners 
of  his  well-formed  mouth  over  his  whole 
countenance,  driving  before  it  the  shad- 
ows of  the  deep  thoughts  which  dwelt  on 
it,  as  the  rising  sun  drives  the  night  from 
the  valleys." 

There  is  little  to  show  that  Beethoven 
had  any  love  for  the  kindred  arts  of  paint- 
ing or  sculpture.  He  lived  before  the 
reviving — such  as  it  is  —  of  Art;  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  form  in  which 
the  outward  beauty  of  things  was  revealed 
to  him  was  in  the  face  of  Nature.  How 
dearly  he  loved  Nature  we  have  seen. 
Next  to  music  the  country  was  his  chief 
consolation  in  life  ;  and  his  love  for  it  is 
enshrined  not  only  in  the  "  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony," but  in  all  his  works  ;  for  one  of 
the  special  characteristics  of  his  music 
is  its  fresh  open-air  clearness,  never  ob- 
scured by  science,  nor  disfigured  by  the 
crabbedness  of  study — smelling  not  of 
the  lamp,  but  of  the  fresh  air  and  country 
fragrance. 

He  had  a  lively  interest  in  literature. 
He  spent  much  time  in  reading  ;  not 
newspapers  only,  of  which  he  was  vora- 
cious, but  the  best  books  in  prose  and 
verse.  Of  poetry  he  was  an  enthusiastic, 
if  not  always  a  discerning,  admirer.  He 
read,  and  learnt  by  heart,  many  passages 
of  Klopstock's  "  Messiah,"  till,  as  he  said, 
it  was  driven  out  of  his  head  by  the  all- 
embracing  Goethe.  Schiller  also  he 
prized.  His  other  favourites  were  Voss's  1 
Homer  —  especially  the  "  Odyssey  "  — 
Shakespeare,  Plutarch,  and  Sturm  —  an 
interesting  catalogue  as  showing  how  his 
mind  reposed  on  large  ideas,  and  was 
gratified  with  a  mysticism  which  resem- 
bles the  mysticism  of  music  in  its  sug- 
gestion rather  than  expression,  reflection 
rather  than  repetition,  of  the  emotions 
of  an  imajii native  mind. 


*  Op.  67. 
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No  human  being  is  free  from  some 
taint  of  selfishness  ;  and  though  in  Beet- 
hoven's heart  there  were  no  sordid  feel- 
ings, pride  was  in  him  the  form  of  selfish- 
ness which  marred  the  beauty  of  his  char- 
acter. Alev  upLOTEveiv  was  not  enough  for 
him.  He  must  be  acknowledged  by  all 
as  first ;  and  he  disparaged  and  disliked 
all  artists  whose  claims  in  any  way  came 
into  competition  with  his  own.  It  was 
this  desire  to  assert  himself  which  made 
him  so  many  enemies  among  musicians  ; 
which  caused  him  to  be  rude  and  ungrate- 
ful to  his  best  friends,  whom  he  insulted 
because  they  were  of  higher  rank  than 
himself;  which  made  him  discontented 
with  a  reputation  greater  than  that  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  at  the  same 
time  jealous  of  every  little  puff  of  praise 
in  a  newspaper  article  or  from  a  friend's 
mouth.  "  We  artists  want  applause,"  he 
said  ;  and  no  applause  was  too  fulsome 
to  be  acceptable  to  this  great  music-god, 
who  snuffed  up  with  equal  relish  the 
smoke  of  hecatombs  and  the  humblest 
incense  of  foreign  pilgrims.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  denied  that,  as  a  friend,  he  was  not 
wholly  trustworthy.  His  excessive  irri- 
tability made  enemies  of  friends,  and 
alienated  those  from  him  who  could  have 
borne  anything  but  the  injustice  which 
was  a  denial  of  their  friendship  ;  and  his 
correspondence  makes  us  aware  that  of 
all  the  friends  who  lived  round  him  in 
his  later  years  few  had  known  him  in  his 
youth.  Musicians  are  notoriously  quar- 
relsome ;  but  there  have  been  few  musi- 
cians whose  friends  have  had  so  much  to 
forgive  them,  and  yet  to  whom  so  much 
has  been  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  friend- 
ship. 

His  friends,  however,  were  mostly 
among  the  nobility  of  Vienna.  "  My  no- 
bility," as  he  said  before  the  Court  which 
tried  the  affair  of  his  nephew's  guardian- 
ship, "  is  here,  and  here  ;  "  jDointing  as 
he  spoke  to  his  head  and  heart.  He 
claimed  an  absolute  right  of  equality  with 
the  highest  of  the  earth.  He  would  be 
"  ebenbiirtig  "  with  princes  themselves; 
but  in  this  ostentatious  disregard  of  rank, 
though  it  led  him  into  ungracious  and 
foolish  actions,  there  is,  we  think,  no  evi- 
dence of  "snobbishness."  He  treated  all 
men  alike  ;  was  on  as  familiar  terms  with 
Schuppanzigh  the  fiddler,  as  with  Lich- 
nowsky  the  prince  of  the  empire  :  and  if 
he  liked  the  great,  he  is  not  the  only  art- 
ist or  poet  who  has  felt  the  charm  of  a 
gracious  manner,  and  has  found  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  those  who  have  by  tra- 
dition the  art  of  pleasing. 
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His  political  opinions  suffered  no  in- 
jury from  this  ;  for  he  never  disguised 
or  softened  them  —  never  whilst  appre- 
ciating the  "guinea-stamp"  of  rank  for- 
got that  his  respect  was  due  only  to 
humanity.  He  was  from  first  to  last  a 
strong  republican  by  conviction  and  by 
sentiment.  His  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolution  is  well  known  ;  not 
less  his  outburst  of  wrath  when  the  news 
came  of  the  establishment  of  the  Empire. 
He  watched  with  careful  interest  the 
growth  of  the  republican  spirit  in  Ger- 
many. He  had  no  theories  to  which  his 
opinions  must  be  assimilated  ;  his  repub- 
licanism was  as  spontaneous  as  every- 
thing else  in  this  true  child  of  nature. 
The  only  trace  of  insincerity  is  in  the 
famous  story  of  his  walk  with  Goethe, 
when  he  refused  to  salute  the  imperial 
family ;  and  this  rests  on  Bettina's 
evidence,  and  may,  therefore,  be  highly 
coloured  :  or,  if  true,  what  is  more  likely 
than  that  Beethoven  should  have  amused 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  courtly 
friend,  whose  friendship  he  would  have 
prized,  but  disdained  his  patronage? 

Beethoven's  religious  sentiments  are  a 
mystery.  Haydn  called  him  flatly  an 
atheist.  He  certainly  was  not  an  atheist 
—  as  certainly  he  was  not  the  child  of 
the  Church  like  Haydn  or  Mozart.  His 
republican  politics  were  reflected  in  his 
religious  views.  He  disliked  priests  ;  he 
despised  ceremonies ;  and  seldom  saw 
the  inside  of  churches.  But  though  his 
belief  tended  to  free  thought  rather  than 
to  any  dogmatic  system,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  mind  was  deeply  reveren- 
tial and  even  devotional  in  its  aspirations. 
Many  passages  in  his  note-books  attest 
this.  Two  sentences,  which  he  had  writ- 
ten out  and  hung  up  in  a  frame  above  his 
writing-table,  were  his  often-quoted  con- 
fession of  faith:  —  "I  am  that  which 
exists.  I  am  all  that  was,  that  is,  that  is 
to  be.  No  mortal  man  has  raised  my 
veil."  .  .  .  "  He  is  alone  of  Himself;  and 
to  Him  alone  all  things  owe  their  be- 
ing."* 

And,  indeed,  if  there  were  no  positive 
evidence  to  this  effect,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  Second  Mass  is  mere 
notes,  without  religious  feeling  underly- 
ing all.  His  biographers  say  that  at  no 
time  of  his  life  was  he  so  completely  re- 
moved from  the  earth  as  during  the  com- 
position of  this  work  :  and  who  can  doubt 
that  when  he  conceived  the  ardent  aspi- 
ration  of  the  "  Kyrie,"   the    triumphant 

*  Miihlbrecht,  p.  40. 
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glory  of  the  "  Et  resurrexit,"  the  peace 
and  hope,  the  self-abasement  and  divine 
trust  of  the  "Agnus  Dei,"  the  Master 
felt  by  power  of  faith,  as  well  as  by  imag- 
ination, the  realities  which  expressed 
themselves  in  immortal  tones?  "Ins 
Unendliche  zu  greifen,"  was  his  aim  and 
his  achievement  in  this  great  work. 
Unless  we  would  repeat  and  magnify  the 
miracle  of  Goethe's  "  Confession  of  a  fair 
Saint,"  and  ascribe  to  dramatic  interest 
more  than  it  ever  produced  in  this  region 
of  art,  we  must  acknowledge  in  the  aspi- 
rations of  this  Mass  the  feelings  of  a 
man  capable  of  the  highest  reverence, 
and  full  of  a  sense  of  human  weakness 
and  divine  presence.  "  You  Protestants 
cannot  conceive  what  we  feel  when  the 
Body  of  the  Lord  goes  by,"  said  Haydn  : 
and  if  Beethoven's  view  of  the  Mass  was 
rather  that  of  a  mystic  than  of  a  Catholic, 
still  we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  forms  of 
the  Catholic  Service  he  enshrined  all 
that  his  thought  conceived  of  sacrament 
and  sacrifice  ;  what  to  Beethoven's  soul 
was  the  reality  of  the  Beatific  Vision. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  judge  Beet- 
hoven as  an  artist.  The  generation 
which  has  succeeded  him  has  accepted 
and  ratified  all  his  claims  to  homage. 
Bach  may  excel  him  in  science,  Handel 
in  majesty,  Mozart  in  sweetness  :  but  no 
musician  has  ever  felt  so  deeply  —  no 
one  has  so  combined  the  heights  and 
depths  of  passion  ;  so  written  the  life  of 
humanity  into  music  ;  so  spoken  to  the 
hearts  of  men  in  the  whole  scale  of 
emotion.  And  our  labour  will  not  have 
been  wasted  if  we  have  been  able  in  this 
sketch  to  show  that  his  life  did  not 
wholly  jar  with  his  music  ;  that  in  his 
tenderness  and  faithfulness  of  heart,  his 
uprightness  and  truthfulness,  in  his  anger 
and  his  repentance,  his  moody  sorrow 
and  buoyant  gladness,  is  shown  the  same 
greatness  of  nature  of  which  the  truest 
and  highest  expression  is  his  music. 


From  The  Spectator. 
MR.   RUSKIN  ON  AMBITION. 

It  is  a  real  luxury  to  read  a  lecture 
like  that  contained  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  letter 
to  the  Art  students  at  Mansfield,  and  yet 
we  doubt  if  it  will  increase  the  number  of 
Art  students.  In  words  which  in  their 
singular  melody  remind  us  of  his  earlier 
writings,  he  tells  his  audience,  with  "  their 
empty  little  eggshells  of  heads,"  the  value 
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of  art  and  of  art  training,  even  for  their 
own  work  :  — 

An  Indian  worker  in  gold,  or  a  Scandinavian 
worker  in  iron,  or  an  old  French  worker  in 
thread,  could  produce,  indeed,  beautiful  design 
out  of  nothing  but  groups  of  knots  and  spirals  ; 
but  you,  when  you  are  rightly  educated,  may 
render  your  knots  and  spirals  infniitely  more 
interesting,  by  making  them  suggestive  of 
natural  forms,  and  rich  in  elements  of  true 
knowledge.  You  know,  for  instance,  the 
pattern  which  for  centuries  has  been  the  basis 
of  ornament  in  Indian  shawls  —  the  bulging 
leaf  ending  in  a  spiral.  The  Indian  produces 
beautiful  designs  with  nothing  but  that  spiral. 
You  cannot  better  his  powers  of  design,  but 
you  may  make  them  more  civil  and  useful  by 
adding  knowledge  of  nature  to  invention. 
Suppose  you  learn  to  draw  rightly,  and,  there- 
fore, to  know  correctly  the  spirals  of  springing 
ferns  —  not  that  you  may  give  ugly  names  to 
all  the  species  of  them  —  but  that  you  may 
understand  the  grace  and  vitality  of  every  hour 
of  their  existence.  Suppose  you  have  sense 
and  cleverness  enough  to  translate  the  essen- 
tial character  of  this  beauty  into  forms  ex- 
pressible by  simple  lines  —  therefore,  expressi- 
ble by  thread —  you  might  then  have  a  series 
of  fern-patterns  which  would  each  contain 
points  of  distinctive  interest  and  beauty,  and 
of  scientific  truth,  and  yet  be  variable  by 
fancy,  with  quite  as  much  ease  as  the  meaning- 
less Indian  one. 

And  yet,  while  applying  to  their  minds 
that  strong  intellectual  stimulus,  he  bids 
them  beware  of  the  ambition  he  does  his 
best  to  provoke,  tells  them  that  not  one 
in  a  million  of  them  will  ever  be  great  in 
anything  ;  that  art  will  but  make  them 
wiser  and  happier,  but  will  not  enable 
them  to  get  on,  will  not  in  fact  "  pay," 
except  in  its  return  of  mental  pleasure. 
Study  the  work  of  great  men,  but  remem- 
ber that  there  is  in  art,  as  in  all  work  of 
the  intellect,  no  democracy,  but  only  an 
aristocracy,  to  the  highest  steps  of  which 
few  can  attain.  Students  like  those  at 
Mansfield  can  but  study,  and  test  them- 
selves constantly  to  discover  whether 
they  have  by  that  attained  the  capacity 
—  the  root-capacity  of  art  —  of  seeing 
more  beauties  in  the  objects  they  study 
than  they  saw  before.  Greatness  may 
come,  but  to  very,  very  few.  The  re- 
mainder must  be  content  with  the  honesty 
of  their  handiwork  taught  them  by  their 
study.  We  do  not  know  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  degree  to  which  ambition  has  per- 
meated society,  than  the  feeling  of  inju- j 
diciousness  which  this  lecture  will  inspire 
in  half  those  who  read  it. ,  It  may  be  all 
very  true,  they  will  say,  but  why  depress 
students  who   need   encouragement,  and 


work,  if  he  is  never  to  rise,  and  he  can 
live  by  far  inferior  performance  ?  The 
very  Indian  whom  Mr.  Ruskin  quotes  is 
his  own  answer,  for  he,  being  ever  con- 
tent, and  in  some  trades  —  not  this  par- 
ticular one  of  lace-work,  which,  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  may  know,  involves  poverty  and 
misery  greater  than  is  endured  by  any 
other  Indian  artisan — even  joyous,  for 
we  never  saw  among  hundreds  an  unhap- 
py gold  or  marble-worker,  never  sets  to 
himself  an  ideal,  never  tries  to  be  Michael 
Angelo,  but  lives  on  proud  in  his  art,  con- 
tent with  its  profits,  and  buried  for  ever 
in  admiration  of  his  single  successful  de- 
sign. He  never  advances.  Even  when 
the  race  has  the  instinct  of  art  ;  when,  as 
the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  relates  in  his 
book  on  Arcadia,  the  matron  ornaments 
her  neckerchief  according  to  the  shadows 
the  light  throws  on  it  from  some  open- 
leafed  tree,  there  is  no  advance.  Greece 
and  Italy  are  the  happier  because  their 
people  know  almost  by  intuition  what 
Mr.  Ruskin  desires  to  teach,  but  neither 
Greece  nor  Italy  for  centuries  has  added 
to  our  treasure  of  first-class  work.  How 
can  greatness  emerge  from  among  the 
unconscious,  or  what  is  to  be  the  substi- 
tute for  a  lofty  ambition  ?  Even  in  a 
school  the  best  whip  is  emulation,  and 
wherever  emulation  exists,  that  calm,  un- 
conscious self-culture  which  leads,  Mr. 
Ruskin  says,  to  happiness,  cannot  be, — 
nay,  perhaps,  with  the  modern  conditions 
of  life,  with  the  lowering  miseries  involved 
in  want  of  money,  ought  not  to  exist. 

The  answer  seems  so  simple  in  our 
day,  that  it  comes  up  to  every  reader's 
tongue  ;  and  yet  it  is  hard,  Liberals  as  we 
are,  —  that  is,  disciples  of  a  school  that 
is  ever  seeking  what,  after  all,  may  not 
be  found  —  it  is  hard  to  doubt  that  Mr. 
Ruskin's  teaching  embodies  truth.  Am- 
bition in  this  form — that  is,  the  hope  of 
being  reverently  regarded  from  outside 
—  never  is  happiness,  very  rarely  tends 
to  it,  in  fact  does  not  tend  to  it  at  all, 
except  when  it  produces  that  most  strange 
of  all  delights,  the  thirst  for  work  ;  and 
does  not,  as  we  conceive,  bring  with  it 
much  of  power.  There  is  too  much  of 
the  febrile  about  ambition  for  a  good 
working  agency,  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
it  is  too  like  alcohol  as  an  impetus  to 
work.  It  whips  the  brain  only  to  its  ex- 
haustion. In  literature,  in  art,  in  science, 
in  study,  it  is  the  man  who  works  for  his 
own  delight,  to  cultivate  his  own  capaci- 
ties, to  test  himself  as  to  his  own  gain  in 
the  power  of  appreciation,  —  who  is  pour- 


find  it  only  in  hope  ?     Who  will  do  good  ing  out  his  own  soul,  his  own  thought  of 
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beauty,  his  own  passion  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  secrets  of  Nature,  who,  in  the  long 
run,  does  the  greatest  work,  and  may 
even,  in  favourable  circumstances,  be- 
come the  best  recognized  of  workmen. 
The  restlessness,  the  hurry,  the  uneasy 
vanity  which  attend  ambition,  cannot  but 
diminish  power,  even  tliough  the  power 
sought  be  only  that  of  knowledge.  Some- 
thing of  indolence,  of  dreaminess,  of  the 
use  of  faculty  for  inward  contentment, 
and  not  gain,  would  seem  to  belong  to 
some  at  least  of  the  greatest, — say 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  though  all  rec- 
ords speak  of  Michael  Angelo  as  the  un- 
happiest  of  mankind,  one  ever  longing  to 
be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  insupport- 
able life.  But  then  it  was  not  ungratified 
ambition  that  made  him  miserable.  "  It 
takes  a  fool  to  make  a  fortune,"  say  the 
men  in  the  City  ;  and  though  that  is  not 
true,  it  is  not  the  hollow-eyed,  anxious, 
ever  busy  man  who  turns  out  the  millio- 
naire, but  the  man  in  whom  there  is  a  cer- 
tain, often  a  fat  and  heavy-looking  calm, 
who  knows  his  business  better  day  by 
day,  and  does  it,  regarding  its  profit  only 
as  a  thermometer  of  success  or  failure. 
For  the  average  of  men  the  doom  must 
always  be  work,  and  though  a  man  is  dis- 
tinctly the  happier  for  knowledge  of  any 
art,  or  for  any  knowledge  and  almost  any 
employment  outside  his  daily  labour,  we 
doubt  if  the  entrance  of  ambition  into 
that  pursuit  does  not  take  away  half  its 
charm,  in  destroying  all  its  restfulness. 
Once  beyond  care,  no  man  is  so  happy 
as  he  who  has  joy  in  his  own  pursuit,  and 
is  careless  to  please  the  world,  or  even  to 
attain,  except  to  himself,  any  definite 
ideal.  The  millionaire  who  collects  in 
silence  enjoys  more  than  the  millionaire 
who  is  only  happy  when  he  has  won  an 
auction  battle,  and  we  never  saw  the  gar- 
dener yet  whom  a  county  show  did  not 
make  miserable  for  months.  The  fool 
wanted  his  flowers  to  shine,  not  to  be 
a  delight  to  him.  We  quite  admit  his 
neighbours'  weal  may  suffer  for  the  wise 
man's  want  of  ambition.  We  have  heard 
it  stated  on  eminent  Italian  authority  that 
Italy  loses  half  her  possible  income  be- 
cause ev^ery  man  who  has  saved  ;^2oo  a 
year  turns  from  his  business  to  his  hobby, 
and  happy  without  a  thought  of  ambition 
improves  himself  in  that ;  but  if  it  be  so 
it  is  the  wealth  of  the  community,  not  the 
happiness  of  the  individual  which  is  sac- 
rificed. It  is  vain  preaching  such  doc- 
trines now,  as  vain  as  to  try  to  convert  a 
nation  to  Moravianism  or  to  keep  up  the 
Quaker  sect.     The  Western   world  has 


adopted  her  new  virtue,  and  the  Eastern, 
with  sickened  and  angry  heart,  is  trying, 
under  the  coercion  of  Princes,  to'  see 
what  it  is  worth.  All  Mr.  Ruskin's 
"empty  eggshells  "will  believe  that  their 
yolks  are  of  some  special  quality,  and 
that  by  incessant  shaking  and  unrest 
some  phcenix  may  be  produced,  and  the 
world  will  hurrah  them  on  as  they  shake 
their  hardest.  We  do  not  reprehend,  for 
the  reprehension  of  an  age,  even  in  Mr. 
Ruskin's  mellifluous  epigrams,  is  but 
waste  of  force.  Modern  teachers  have 
not  taught  much,  but  they  have  been 
more  successful  than  Solomon  was  in  his 
crusade  against  sloth  ;  and  as  that 
monster  is  dead,  we  must  put  up  with  the 
fumes  from  his  remains.  Sloth,  poor  dear 
old  vice  !  who  ever  hears  of  sloth  now  ? 
who  does  not  believe  industry  the  first  of 
common  virtues  ?  and  who  in  his  secret 
heart  does  not  agree,  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Senator,"!  live  in  the  hope  of  a 
better  world,  a  world  with  a  little  less 
friction  ;  "  or  with  Hawthorne's  whisper- 
ing to  Mr.  Dicey,  that  when  he  died 
he  hoped  he  might  have  a  good  long 
sleep,  say  of  two  thousand  years,  before 
he  was  called  upon  again  to  work  ?  How- 
ever, it  is  not  Sloth  whose  requiem  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  singing,  but  only  that  of  Ambi- 
tion, and  we  have  but  noticed  his  music 
as  a  song  of  the  past-away,  of  a  condition 
gone  for  ever,  which  the  wisest  may  yet 
regret. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
SEINE-FISHING. 

Few  braver  or  hardier  men  are  to  be 
found  in  England  than  the  Cornish  fisher- 
men. Their  business,  at  all  times  haz- 
ardous, is  doubly  so  on  a  coast  so  dan- 
gerous as  theirs,  where  the  charm  of  the 
scenery  is  bought  at  the  expense  of 
security.  Isolated  rocks  set  up  like  teeth 
round  the  jagged  cliffs  and  standing  far  out 
from  shore,  cropping  up  at  intervals  any- 
where between  Penzance  and  Scilly ; 
sunken  rocks  which  are  more  perilous 
because  more  treacherous  ;  strong  cur- 
rents which  on  the  calmest  day  keep  the 
sea  where  they  flow  in  perpetual  turmoil ; 
a  singularly  tumultuous  and  changeable 
sea,  where  the  ground-swell  of  the  Atlan- 
tic sweeps  on  in  long  waves  which  break 
into  a  surf  that  would  swamp  any  boat 
put  out,  even  when  there  is  not  a  breath 
of  surface-wind  stirring ;  for  the  most 
part  a  very  narrow  channel  to  their  coves, 
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a  mere  footpath  as  one  may  call  it,  beset 
by  rocks  that  would  break  their  boats  to 
splinters  if  they  were  thrown  against 
them  —  all  these  circumstances  make  the 
trade  of  the  Cornish  fishermen  excep- 
tionally dangerous,  but  they  also  make 
the  men  themselves  exceptionally  reso- 
lute and  daring.  They  are  the  true 
fighters  with  nature  for  food,  and,  like 
the  miners,  feel  when  they  set  out  to 
their  work  that  they  may  never  come 
back  from  it  alive.  No  man  can  predict 
what  the  sea  will  be  an  hour  or  two  hence. 
Its  character  changes  with  every  fluctua- 
tion of  the  tide  ;  and  a  calm  and  halcyon 
lake  may  have  become  fierce  and  angry 
and  tempest-tossed  when  the  ebb  turns 
and  the  flow  sets  in.  There  are  times 
too  when  a  boat  caught  by  the  wind  and 
drifted  into  a  current  would  be  as  help- 
less as  a  cork  in  a  mill-race  ;  and  when  a 
whole  fleet  of  fishing-boats  might  be 
blown  out  to  sea,  with  perhaps  half  their 
number  capsized.  But,  as  a  rule,  having 
learnt  caution  with  their  hardihood  from 
the  very  magnitude  of  the  dangers  that 
surround  them,  these  Cornish  men  suffer 
as  little  by  shipwreck  as  the  fishermen  of 
safer  bays  ;  and  though  every  cove  has 
its  own  sad  story,  and  every  rock  its 
victim,  the  worst  cases  of  wreck  have 
been  those  of  larger  vessels  which  have 
mistaken  lights,  or  steered  too  close  in 
shore,  or  been  lost  in  the  fogs  that  are  so 
frequent  about  the  Land's  End.  Or  they 
may  have  been  caught  by  the  wind  and 
the  tide,  and  driven  dead  on  a  lee  shore, 
as  so  often  happens  in  the  bay  between 
Hartland  and  Padstow  Points. 

But  the  more  cautious  the  men  are  the 
less  money  they  make  ;  and  though  life 
is  certainly  more  than  meat,  life  without 
meat  at  all,  or  with  only  an  insufficient 
quantity,  is  rather  a  miserable  affair. 
The  material  well-being  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows who  live  in  these  picturesque  little 
coves  which  are  the  delight  and  the  de- 
spair of  artists  is  not  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory condition.  By  the  law  of  aggrega- 
tion, unification,  whatever  we  like  to  call 
it  —  the  law  of  the  present  day  by  which 
individuals  are  absorbed  into  bodies  that 
work  for  wages  for  one  master,  instead  of 
each  man  working  for  himself  for  his  own 
hand  —  the  independent  fishermen  are 
daily  becoming  fewer.  Save  at  White- 
sand  Bay,  where  there  is  a  "poor  man's 
seine  "  and  "  a  rich  man's  seine,"  almost 
all  the  seine  nets  belong  now  to  com- 
panies or  partnerships  of  rich  men  ;  and 
in  very  few  have  the  men  themselves  any 
share.     Fishermen's  seines  are  not  well 


regarded  by  the  wealthy  leaseholders 
of  the  cove  and  foreshore  ;  and  the 
leaseholder  has  very  large  legal  rights 
and  powers,  which  it  would  be  idle  to 
blame  him  for  exercising.  The  cots  are 
his,  and  the  capstan  is  his,  and  the  right 
of  landing  is  his  ;  so  he  can  put  on  the 
screw  when  he  wants  to  have  things  his 
own  way,  and  can  threaten  evictions,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  right  to  the  cap- 
stan and  to  the  landing-place,  if  the  men 
will  not  go  on  his  seine,  but  choose 
either  a  united  one  of  their  own  or  inde- 
pendent drift  or  trawl  nets.  Some,  it  is 
said,  even  object  to  the  men  fishing  at  all, 
at  any  rate  during  the  seine  season  ; 
some  have  raised  the  annual  rent  per  boat 
for  cove  rights  to  three  or  four  times  its 
old  rate  ;  and  some  go  through  a  round 
of  surly  suspicion  and  irritating  super- 
vision during  the  "bulking"  days,  and 
higgle  jealously  over  the  small  share  al- 
lowed to  the  hands  in  the  catch.  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  Cornish  fisherman  of 
the  smaller  coves  has  not  much  to  boast 
of  beside  his  courage  and  good  heart,  and 
a  sturdy  independence  and  honesty  spe- 
cially noticeable. 

We  know  of  no  more  animated  scene 
than  seine-fishing.  From  the  first  act  to 
the  last  there  is  a  quaint  old-world 
flavour  about  the  proceeding  inexpressi- 
bly charming  to  people  used  to  the.  pro- 
saic life  of  modern  cities.  The  "huers  " 
who  stand  on  the  hills  watching  for  the 
first  appearance  of  the  "school,"  and  who 
make  known  what  they  see  either  by 
signals  or  calling  through  a  huge  metal 
trumpet,  the  sound  of  which  no  one  who 
has  once  heard  it  can  ever  forget ;  the 
smartness  of  the  men  dressing  the  seine- 
boats  which  carry  the  huge  net  with  all 
its  appurtenances  ;  their  quiet  but  eager 
watching  for  the  school  to  come  within 
practicable  distance  —  that  is,  into  suffi- 
ciently shoal  water,  and  where  the  bottom 
is  fairly  level  (else  the  fish  all  escape  from 
under  the  net)  ;  the  casting  or  shooting 
of  the  seine  enclosing  the  school,  and 
then  the  "  tucking "  or  lifting  the  fish 
from  the  sea  to  the  boats  —  every  stage 
is  full  of  interest  ;  but  this  last  is  the 
prettiest  of  all.  Imagine  a  moonlight 
night ;  low  water  at  midnight ;  when  the 
tucking  begins.  The  boat  cannot  come 
up  to  the  ordinary  landing,  which  is  only 
a  roughly  paved  causeway  dipping  by  a 
gradual  descent  into  the  sea  ;  so  those 
who  would  share  in  the  sport  are  fain  to 
take  the  fisherman's  path  along  the  cliff 
and  drop  into  the  boat  oft  the  rocks. 
These  rocks  are  never  very  safe.     Even 
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the  men  themselves,  trained  to  them  as 
they  are  from  boyhood,  sometimes  slip 
on  their  slanting,'  broken,  seaweed-cov- 
ered surfaces,  when,  if  they  cannot  swim 
and  are  not  helped,  all  is  over  for  them  in 
this  life  ;  and  for  strangers  they  are  dif- 
ficult at  the  best  of  times.  But  on  an 
obscurely  lighted  night,  and  after  heavy 
rain,  they  are  doubly  risky.  The  incom- 
ing wave  lifts  the  boat  a  few  inches  higher 
and  nearer  ;  and  you  must  catch  the  ex- 
act moment  and  make  a  spring  before 
she  drifts  off  again  with  the  ebb.  The 
row  across  the  little  bay  is  beautiful. 
The  grey  cliffs  look  solemn  and  majestic 
in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  ;  the  shadows 
are  deep  and  unfathomable  ;  everywhere 
you  see  black  rocks  standing  out  from  the 


illuminated  as  if  traced  in  flame.  Every 
one  is  now  busy.  The  men  dip  in 
baskets,  or  maunds,  expressly  made  for 
this  purpose,  and  ladle  out  the  quivering 
fish  by  hundreds  into  the  boats.  In  a  few 
moments  they  are  standing  leg-deep  in 
pilchards.  Every  one  on  the"  spot  is 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  even  a  boat 
manned  by  nothing  more  stalwart  than 
one  or  two  half-sick  and  half-frightened 
women  receive  their  orders  ;  and  "  Hold 
on  ladies  !  all  hands  hold  on  to  the  boat,'' 
serves  to  keep  one  of  the  busiest  of 
the  tucking-boats  in  equilibrium.  The 
men,  for  all  their  hearty  work,  are  like 
a  party  of  schoolboys  at  play.  Their 
humour  may  be  rough,  but  it  is  never 
meant    to    be    rude  ;    their    groodwill    is 


steely  sea,  and  little  lines  of  breakers  ;  sincere,  for  they  have  a  share,  however 
mark  the  place  of  the  sunken  rocks.  In  j  small,  in  the  success  of  the  catch  ;  and 
the  distance  shine  the  magnificent  Lizatd  j  the  more  they  tuck,  the  more  they  will  have 
Lights,  and  the  red  and  white  revolving  j  for    their  wives    and  families  to  live  on 

through  the  winter.  It  is  their  harvest- 
time,  and  they  are  as  jocund  as  harv^esters 
proverbially  are.  There  is  no  stint  of  vol- 
unteer labour  either.  Men  who  have  been 
working  hard  all  day  on  their  own  account 


light  of  terrible  Wolf  Rock  flashes  on  the 
horizon  ;  the  moon  touches  the  sea  with 
silver,  and  the  waves  as  they  rise  and 
fall  seem  like  molten  metal  in  the  heavy 
sluggish  rhythm  of  their  flow.  Only 
round  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and  about  the 
rocks  they  break  into  spray  that  serves 
as  "  high  lights  "  against  the  sombre 
grey  and  black  of  the  landscape.  You 
pull  across  to  the  opposite  point,  and 
then  round  into  another  smaller  bay  where 
the  cliffs  rise  sheer,  and  the  seine  net  is 
cast.  You  come  into  a  little  fleet  of  fish- 
ing-boats set  round  on  the  outside  of  a 
circle  of  corks,  within  which  is  the  mas- 
ter-boat, where  all  hands  are  assembled 
pulling  at  the  net,  to  draw  it  closer.  It 
is  a  stirring  sight.  Some  dozen  or  more 
stalwart  fellows  are  hauling  on  the  lines 
with  the  sailors'  cheery  cry  and  the  sail- 
ors' exuberant  good-will.  Every  now  and 
then  the  master's  voice  cries  out  "  Break  ! 
break  my  sons  !  "  when  they  shorten  hold 
and  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  boat, 
pulling  themselves  gradually  aslant  again, 
till  the  same  order  of  "  Break  !  break  !  " 
shows  that  their  purchase  is  too  slack. 
At  last  the  net  is  hauled  up  close  enough, 
and  then  the  fun  begins. 

All  the  boats  engaged  form  a  close  cir- 
cle round  the  inner  line  of  corks,  which 
is  now  a  little  sea  of  silver  where  the  im- 
prisoned pilchards  beat  and  flutter,  pro- 
ducing a  sound  for  which  we  have  no  sat- 
isfactory onomatopoetic  word.  In  moon- 
light this  little  sea  is  silver  ;  in  torchlight 
it  is  of  fire  with  varied  colours  flashing 
through  the  redder  gleams  ;  and  in  the  dark 
it  is  a  sea  of  phosphorescent  light,  each 
mesh  of  the  net,  each  fish,  each  seaweed 


go  out  at  midnight  to  lend  a  hand  to  their 
mates  at  the  seine.  Even  though  the 
take  is  for  a  hard-fisted  master  who  would 
count  fins  if  he  could,  and  who  would  re- 
fuse his  men  a  head  apiece  if  he  thought 
his  orders  would  be  carried  out,  they  are 
all  honestly  glad.  They  remember  the 
time  when  a  rich  school  was  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  cove,  and  when  a  string  of 
fresh  pilchards  would  be  given  freely  to 
any  one  coming  to  the  cove  at  the  time 
of  bulking,  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  stor- 
ing. Still,  whatever  of  economic  value 
there  may  be  in  this  exploitation  of  labour, 
it  has  its  mournful  side  in  the  loss  of  indi- 
vidual value  which  it  includes.  And  no 
one  can  help  feeling  this  who  listens  to 
the  talk  of  the  elder  fishermen  sorrow- 
fully comparing  the  old  days  of  personal 
independence  and  generous  lordship  with 
the  present  ones  of  wages  and  a  wide- 
awake lesseeship,  conscious  of  its  legal 
rights  and  determined  to  act  on  them. 

When  all  the  fish  have  been  tucked, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  row  home 
again  in  the  freshening  morning  air. 
The  tide  is  rising  now,  and  the  moon  is 
waning  ;  the  rocks  look  blacker,  the  grey 
moss-grown  cliffs  more  solemn,  more 
mysterious  ;  the  white  surf  breaking 
about  them  is  higher  and  sharper  than 
when  you  set  out  ;  and  the  boom  of  the 
sea  thundering  through  cave  and  channel 
has  a  sound  in  it  that  makes  you  feel  as 
'  if  land  and  your  own  bed  would  be  pref- 
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erable  to  an  open  boat  at  the  mercy  of  inconvertible  paper  currency,  and  as  both 
the  Atlantic  surges.  The  tide  has  so  far  '  ought  to  aim  as  soon  as  possible  to  resume 
risen  that  you  can  land  nearer  to  the  !  payments  in  specie,  it  is  important  to  con- 
paved  causeway  than  before  ;  but  even  j  sider  what  are  the  prerequisites  of  such 
now  you  have  to  wait  for  the  flow  of   the  !  a  change,  and  what  a   country  ought  to 


wave,  then  make  a  spring  on  to  the  black 
and  slimy  rocks,  which  would  be  credit- 
able to  even  trained  gymnastic  powers. 
So  you  go  home,  under  the  first  streaks 
of  dawn,  wet  through  and  scaly,  and 
smelling  abominably  of  fish,  dashed  with 
streak  of  tar  for  a  compound.  The  whole 
place,  however,  will  smell  of  fish  to-mor- 
row, and  for  many  to-morrows.  When 
the  tuckin^-boats  are    broufjht   in,  then 


do  which  wishes  to  make  it. 

The  conditions  of  success  in  the  at- 
tempt are  three  —  First.  The  difference 
of  value  between  paper  and  gold  ought 
to  be  so  far  reduced  that  no  enormous 
amount  of  paper  will  require  to  be  ex- 
changed for  gold  when  specie  payments 
are  resumed.  If  gold  is  at  a  high  premi- 
um—  say  25  or  35  per  cent.  —  as  com- 
pared with  paper,  it  is  plain  that,  as  soon 


the  women  take  their  turn,  and  pack  the  [  as  the  law  says  that  gold  must  be  given 
pilchards  in  the  fish-cellars  or  salting- 1  for  the  paper  on  demand,  a  very  large 
houses.  Here  they  are  said  to  be  in  j  number  of  persons  will  wish  to  obtain  so 
"bulk,"  all  laid  on  their  sides  with  their  j  considerable  an  advantage,  and  to  ex- 
noses  pointing  outwards  ;  layers  of  salt  |  change  the  less  valuable  article  for  the 
alternating  with  layers  of  fish.  Their  {  more  valuable.  And  it  would  be  difficult 
great  market  is  Italy,  where  they  serve  as  1  to  accumulate  sufficient  specie  to  meet  so 
favourite  Lenten  fare.     The    Italians   be- 1  formidable  a  demand.     But  if  the   premi- 


lieve  them  to  be  smoked,  and  hence  call 
them  fumados.  This  word  the  dear 
thick-headed  British  sailor  has  caught  up, 
according  to  his  wont,  and  translated  into 
"  fair  maids  "  ;  and   "  fair  maids  "  —  pro- 


um  on  gold  is  reduced  to  a  small  amount, 
the  amount  of  paper  coming  in  for  ex- 
change will  be  small  too  ;  and  the  pay- 
ment in  gold  of  that  small  quantity  of 
paper  will  be  enough  to  accomplish    the 


noun(?ed  firmads  —  is    the  popular   name  '  desired  effect,  and  to  equalize  the  value 


of  salted  pilchards  all  through  Cornwall. 
The  pilchard  fishery  begins  as  early  as 
June  or  July,  but  then  further  out  to  sea, 
sometimes  twenty  miles  out.  According 
to  the  old  saying. 

When  the  corn  is  in  the  shock 
The  fish  are  at  the  rock ; 
harvest-time,  which  means  from  August 
to  the  end  of  October,  being  the  main  sea- 
son for  pilchard-fishing  in  shoal  water 
close  at  home.  There  are  some  choice 
bits  of  picturesque  life  still  left  to  us  in 
far-away  places  where  the  ordinary  tour- 
ist has  not  penetrated  ;  but  nothing  is 
more  picturesque  than  seine-fishing  in 
one  of  the  wilder  Cornish  coves,  when 
the  tucking  goes-on  at  midnight,  either 
by  moonlight  or  torchlight,  or  only  by  the 
phosphorescent  illumination  of  the  sea 
itself.  No  artist  that  we  can  remember 
at  this  moment  has  yet  painted  it,  but  it 
is  a  subject  which  would  well  repay  care- 
ful and  loving  handling. 


From  The  Economist. 
PREREQUISITES     TO     THE     RESUMPTION 
OF  CASH   PAYMENT. 

AMERICA  AND  FRANCE. 

As  two  of  the  great  monetary  countries 
of  the  world  are  suffering  much  from  an 


of  the  two. 

Secondly, —  and  this  does  not  need  re- 
mark,—  the  Bank  or  Government  which  is 
about  to  pay  in  specie  must  have  imme- 
diately ready  in  store  as  much  of  that 
specie  as  will  be  at  once  needed  to  pay 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  paper 
which  will  so  come  in. 

Thirdly,  —  what  does  very  much  need 
remark,  for  it  is  by  no  means  distinctly 
seen, —  the  Bank  or  Government  must 
have  in  stock  such  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  as  will  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
permanent  convertibility  of  paper  into 
gold.  It  must  provide  not  only  for  the 
momentary  demand  which  is  sure  at  first 
to  happen,  in  order  to  efface  the  slight  pre- 
mium on  gold,  but  also  for  further  de- 
mands which  in  the  course  of  time  may  be 
expected  to  happen.  The  reason  of  this  is 
plain.  The  undertaking  to  pay  a  large 
quantity  of  bank  notes  in  specie  is  the 
creation  of  a  very  serious  liability  ;  at 
any  moment  a  large  amount  of  that  paper 
may  be  demanded  for  payment.  And  it 
is  as  likely  to  be  demanded  immediately, 
or  soon  after  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment,  as  at  any  other  time.  Indeed, 
the  period  just  after  resumption  is  likely 
to  be  especially  critical,  because  that  re- 
sumption is  in  itself  a  great  change  in 
trade,  and  in  that,  as  in  all  other  such 
changes,   no    one    can    say  what  other 
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movements  or  what  new  demands  they 
may  occasion.  The  resuming  Bank  or 
Government  must  be  prepared,  at  the 
time  of  resumption,  with  a  sufficient! 
store  of  specie  to  secure  its  credit  and  to 
pay  any  demand  which  in  reasonable 
probability  will  be  made  upon  it.  And 
in  such  a  vital  matter  it  should  err  rather 
on  the  side  of  excess  than  on  that  of 
deficit ;  for  if  it  keep  too  much  it  only 
loses  some  interest,  whereas  if  it  keep 
too  little  it  must  stop  payment  and  its 
credit  will  be  broken. 

When  the  Bank  of  England  resumed 
specie  payments  under  the  Act  of  1819 
the  first  of  these  conditions  was  com- 
pletely satisfied.  The  following  table 
will  show  that  the  premium  on  gold  as 
compared  with  paper  had  become  (from 
causes  which  we  cannot  now  discuss) 
very  small  :  — 


An  Account  of  the  Averap:e  Market  Price  of 

Bullion 

in   each  Year, 

from 

1800  to   1821 

(taken  from  Official  Documents) ;  and  of  the 

Average 

Depreciation 

per 

Cent,    of    the 

Paper  Currency. 

Average 

Average 

Price  of  Gold 

Depreciation 

Year. 

per  oz. 

per  Cent. 

£  s  d 

£    s    d 

1811  . 

.446 

7  16  10 

1812. 

.    415    6 

20  14   9 

1813. 

.410 

22  18   0 

1814. 

•     5    4    0 

25    2    6 
16  14    3 

1815. 

.    4  13    6 

1816. 

.    4  13    6 

16  14    3 

1817. 

.400 

2  13    2 

1818. 

.400 

2  13    2 

1819. 

.416 

490 

1820. 

.    3  19  II 

2  12    0 

—  and  the  depreciation  was  still  less  on 
the  1st  May,  1821,  when  specie  pay- 
ments were  resumed.  And  as  they  had 
in  stock  11,869,000/.  not  only  were  they 
amply  prepared  for  the  demand  for  gold 
incident  to  the  act  of  resumption,  but 
they  were  prepared  also,  according  to  the 
notions  of  that  time,  for  the  permanent 
discharge  of  the  new  liability.  Their  en- 
tire liabilities  were  :  — 


Circulation 
Deposits 


Total  liabilities 


£ 

23,884,000 
5,622,000 

29,506,000 


—  so  that  their  reserve  amounted  to  two- 
fifths  of  their  liabilities.  Even  this  re- 
serve was  in  fact  insufficient,  for  in  1825 
the  till  of  the  bank  was  found  empty.  In 
that  year  the  convertibility  of  the  note 
was  preserved  not  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  store  of  coin  and  bullion  but  by  the 


happy  belief  of  the  public  that  no  such 
store  was  needed.  But  the  calamities  of 
1825  were  mainly  owing  to  mismanage- 
ment after  specie  payments  were  re- 
sumed ;  if  the  reserve  with  which  the 
Bank  began  specie  payments  in  1821  had 
been  maintained  in  1825,  the  panic  of 
that  year  would  never  have  occurred. 
The  mistake  was  not  in  commencing 
specie  payments  with  inadequate  reserve, 
but  in  afterwards  neglecting  the  reserve 
and  letting  it  dwindle.  The  resumption 
of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  was  an  op- 
eration in  itself  fairly  successful. 

In  the  case  of  America  the  first  con- 
dition is  scarcely,  we  think,  sufficiently 
satisfied.  The  premium  on  gold,  though 
far  less  permanently  than  it  ever  was,  is 
still  so  high  that  an  immediate  offer  on 
the  part  of  Government  to  pay  gold  for 
paper  might  be  dangerous.  The  price 
of  gold  now  varies  between  108  and  no; 
and  if,  with  a  premium  of  8  to  10  in  fa- 
vour of  specie,  specie  payments  were  re- 
sumed, a  large  amount  of  gold  might  be 
required.  Anything  like  a  run  is  at  such 
a  moment  particularly  dangerous.  It 
may  begin  in  a  desire  to  get  a  premium, 
but  when  once  begun  it  may  easilv  beget 
a  distrust  of  paper  altogether  ;  far  less 
events  have  caused  in  their  time  an 
"  ugly  rush."  New  York  is  a  market 
where  even  minor  risks  are  serious  ; 
everything  is  "worked"  to  the  utmost. 
Unscrupulous  and  combined  operators 
are  ready  to  seize  all  advantages  ;  and  if 
the  aggravation  of  general  discredit 
would  advantage  them,  they  would  with- 
out hesitation  aggravate  it.  The  premi- 
um on  gold  must,  in  our  judgment,  be 
still  farther  reduced  before  specie  pay- 
ments can  be  safely  recommended. 

In  America  it  is  thought  that  this  panic 
by  the  "  shrinkage  of  values,"  that  is,  the 
reduction  of  prices  which  it  has  caused, 
has  greatly  increased  the  facility  for  a  re- 
turn to  specie  payments.  But  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  paper  prices  of  articles 
other  than  gold  is  no  aid  in  effecting  this 
object ;  it  is  by  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
mium on  gold  in  comparison  with  paper 
that  its  safety  is  to  be  measured.  And 
by  destroying  money  "  corners "  and 
much  vicious  speculation  in  gold  that 
panic  has  no  doubt  been  a  sensible  help  ; 
the  premium  on  gold,  which  had  been 
unduly  raised  2  or  3  per  cent.,  has  now 
been  reduced  to  its  natural  amount.  But 
so  long  as  that  premium  still  remains  so 
high  as  it  now  is  the  risk  of  a  return  to 
specie  payments  will  be  considerable. 

We  know  by  experience  how  that  pre- 
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mium  may  be  effaced.  If  no  more  green- 
backs are  issued  the  augmenting  trade 
of  the  country  will  of  itself  raise  the 
value  of  the  paper.  But  this  is  a  severe 
and  painful  process.  Conducting  a 
larger  trade  with  an  identical  currency  is 
the  same  as  conducting  an  equal  trade 
with  a  diminished  currency.  In  both 
cases  there  is  dear  money,  that  is,  a  high 
rate  of  interest  and  a  lowered  scale  of 
prices  ;  people  have  to  pay  more  for  what 
they  borrow  and  receive  less  for  what 
they  sell,  and  the  consequent  suffering  to 
trade  is  always  considerable.  It  can  be 
borne  by  America,  we  know,  for  she  has 
already  borne  it  ;  she  has  already  re- 
duced the  premium  on  gold  by  a  much 
larger  am.ount  than  that  which  remains  to 
be  reduced.  But  the  effort  has  been 
great,  and  this  panic  is,  in  great  part,  the 
consequence  of  it. 

Nor  are  our  second  or  third  conditions 
satisfied.  The  store  of  gold  now  held  by 
the  American  Government  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  The  amount  of  coin  in  the 
Treasury  is  16,965,000/.,  and  the  actual 
legal  amount  of  greenbacks  is  65,265,000/, 
and  this  amount  has  just  been  exceeded 
by  the  re-issue,  with  contested  legality, 
of  greenbacks  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. The  specie  is  therefore  just  a 
fourth  part  of  the  liability  on  the  curren- 
cy, an  amount  plainly  inadequate  to  the 
burden  of  so  large  a  liability. 

Happily,  however,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
any  amount  of  gold  which  it  may  require. 
It  receives  its  customs  duties  in  gold, 
and  these  amount  to  more  than  the  inter- 
est which  it  has  to  pay  in  gold.  It  has 
for  years  sold  gold  regularly,  and  has  in- 
vested the  proceeds  in  the  purchase  of 
its  own  bonds.  It  has  only  to  stop  sell- 
ing, and  it  will  receive  of  necessity  as 
much  gold  as  it  may  desire.  In  this  way 
it  may  accumulate  gradually  a  sufficient 
reserve  in  gold  to  meet  the  first  demand 
consequent  on  resumption,  while  there  is 
any  kind  of  premium  on  gold  as  compared 
with  the  paper,  and  to  meet  also  the  per- 
manent liability  involved  in  the  promise 
to  pay  on  demand  many  millions.  The 
American  Government  has  no  difficulty 
in  accumulating  the  gold  ;  its  only  diffi- 
culty is  the  necessary  diminution  of  the 
premium  on  gold. 

The  difficulty  of  the  Bank  of  France  is 
the  precise  opposite.  It  is  not  troubled 
with  the  premium  on  gold  or  on  silver, 
since,  for  ordinary  purposes,  there  has 
never  been  any,  —  7  or  8  per  mille  is  the 


I  whole  amount  of  the  premium  on  gold 
'  even  now,  though  the  circulation  of  notes 
has  augmented  so  rapidly.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  such-  a 
premium  as  this  ;  nor  would  it  cause  any 
risk  in  proceeding  to  specie  payments. 
The  small  premium  has  driven  the  ex- 
change business  from  Paris.  Even  that 
minute  amount,  and  the  incessant  though 
still  minuter  fluctuations  of  it,  have  been 
sufficient  to  disturb  such  fine  calculations. 
But  the  premium  has  had  no  other  effect, 
and,  except  in  the  improbable  event  of  its 
becoming  much  larger,  it  never  will  have. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bank  of 
France  has  no  such  facility  as  the  Amer- 
ican Government  in  obtaining  gold.  It 
is  not  a  Government  ;  it  receives  no  tax- 
es ;  it  has  no  power  of  saying  that  such 
and  such  duties  shall  be  paid  to  it  in 
specie.  It  cannot  fill  its  till  by  compul- 
sion. And  that  till  is  now  far  from  full. 
The  figures  are  — 

Liabilities  of  Bank  of  France. 

£ 
Notes     ....     119,921,000 
Government  deposits    .         6,174,000 
Private  deposits    .         .         9,056,000 


Total . 


I35.i5i>ooo 


Against  a  reserve  of  28,946,000/,  which  is 
little  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  liabilities. 
To  have  in  reserve  the  same  proportion 
of  its  liabilities  which  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land had  in  1821,  it  must  accumulate  54,- 
000,000/,  or  26,000,000/,  more. 

In  the  present  state  of  France  this 
would  be  most  difficult.  The  effect  of  the 
indemnity  is  still  felt.  As  M.  Buffet  well 
said,  France  has  not  paid  her  debt,  she 
has  only  changed  her  creditor.  The  in- 
terest on  the  rentes,  which  are  finally 
placed,  is  very  heavy,  and  is  weighing 
fearfully  on  the  national  finance  ;  and  be- 
sides this  there  are  said  to  be  many  bills 
representing  portions  of  the  nevv  debt 
which  are  still  in  transitu^  and  have 
not  finally  sunk  down  to  the  consumer. 
Trade  is  bad,  and  must  be  bad,  for  France 
is  a  great  consumer  of  its  own  produc- 
tions, and  France  has  economized  since 
her  defeat,  perhaps  more  than  any  coun- 
try before  ever  did.  And  in  this  way  she 
will  pay  the  interest  to  the  national  cred- 
itor. But  in  this  way  also  she  disturbs 
and  renders  unprofitable  her  ordinary 
trade.  Goods  which  were  produced  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  which  existed 
before  the  war  cannot  now  be  sold  so 
soon  as  they  could  then  have  been  sold, 
perhaps  they  cannot  be  sold  at  all.    The 
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applications  for  discount  to  the  Bank  of 
France  are  becoming  larger  and  larger, 
and  though  it  discounts  in  its  own  incon- 
vertible paper,  it  charges  6  per  cent.,  so 
as,  if  possible,  to  drive  away  bills  and 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  its  advances. 
France  cannot  therefore  easily  accumu- 
late a  large  amount  of  new  gold.  In  or- 
der to  do  so  she  must  raise  her  rate  of 
interest  above  that  of  other  countries,  so 
as  to  attract  gold  to  Paris  and  to  keep  it 
there.  But  in  her  necessary  present  con- 
dition, and  without  any  ambitious  effort, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent.,  and  may 
be  higher.  A  most  heavy  burden  is  al- 
ready imposed  on  an  impoverished  coun- 
try, and  she  could  not  bear  a  heavier. 

Such  are  the  curiously-contrasted  diffi- 
culties which  beset  France  and  America 
in  an  attempt  to  return  to  cash  payments, 
and  the  effect  on  the  English  money  mar- 
ket of  the  two  resumptions  would  be  un- 
like also.  The  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  France  would  perhaps  be  an  aid 
to  the  English  money  market.  There 
would  then  be,  as  there  used  to  be,  a 
second  great  and  accessible  store  of  the 
precious  metals  in  Europe  ;  the  Bank  of 
England  would  not  be  the  only  one.  But 
the  American  resumption  would  augment 
our  difficulties.  America  would  com- 
pete with  us  for  the  store  of  specie  in  the 
world  ;  the  present  panic  would  have 
caused  infinitely  greater  demands  on  us 
if  the  currency  had  been  metallic,  all  oth- 
er things  being  as  they  now  are.  The 
gold  would  not  then  have  been  an  article 
of  merchandise,  but  a  means  of  payment. 
When  the  American  standard  again  con- 
sists of  gold,  we  shall  be  always  liable  to 
have  our  supply  of  gold  interrupted  by 
her  wants,  and  even  to  have  gold  taken 
from  London  to  supply  them.  We  may 
expect  France  to  help  us  in  keeping  the 
gold  store  of  the  world  ;  it  is  suitable  to 
her  character  as  a  quiet  accumulating 
nation  ;  but  we  cannot  expect  America 
to  do  so.  She  is  the  country  which  sur- 
passes all  others  in  the  means  of  employ- 
ing money  and  in  the  hardihood,  not  to 
say  the  recklessness,  with  which  she  uses 
them. 


From  The  Spectator. 
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That  this  curious  volume   delineates, 
on  the  whole,  a  man  marked  by  the  most 

*  A  utobiography  by  John   Stuart  Mill.    London : 
Longmans. 


earnest  devotion  to  human  good,  and  the 
widest  intellectual  sympathies,  no  one 
who  reads  it  with  any  discernm.ent  can 
doubt.  But  it  is  both  a  very  melancholy 
book  to  read,  and  one  full  of  moral  para- 
doxes. It  is  very  sad,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  read  the  story  of  the  over- 
tutored  boy,  constantly  incurring  his 
father's  displeasure  for  not  being  able  to 
do  what  by  no  possibility  could  he  have 
done,  and  apparently  without  any  one  to 
love.  Mr.  James  Mill,  vivacious  talker, 
and  in  a  narrow  way  powerful  thinker  as 
he  was,  was  evidently  as  an  educator,  on 
his  son's  own  showing,  a  hard  master, 
anxious  to  reap  what  he  had  not  sown, 
and  to  gather  what  he  had  not  strewed, 
or  as  his  son  himself  puts  it,  expecting 
"  effects  without  causes."  Not  that  the 
father  did  not  teach  the  child  with  all  his 
might,  and  teach  in  many  respects  well  ; 
but  then  he  taught  the  boy  far  too  much, 
and  expected  him  to  learn  besides  a  great 
deal  that  he  neither  taught  him  nor 
showed  him  where  to  find.  The  child 
began  Greek  at  three  years  old,  read  a 
good  deal  of  Plato  at  seven,  and  was 
writing  what  he  flattered  himself  was 
"something  serious,"  a  history  of  the 
Roman  Government, —  not  a  popular  his- 
tory, but  aconstitutional  history  of  Rome, 
—  by  the  time  he  was  nine  years  eld. 
He  began  logic  at  twelve,  went  through  a 
"complete  course  of  political  enonomy" 
at  thirteen,  including  the  most  intricate 
points  of  the  theory  of  currency.  He 
was  a  constant  writer  for  the  Westuiinster 
Review  at  eighteen,  was  editing  Ben- 
tlvam's  Theo?y  of  Evidence  and  writing 
habitual  criticisms  of  the  Parliamentary 
debates  at  nineteen.  At  twenty  he  fell 
into  a  profound  melancholy,  on  discover- 
ing that  the  only  objects  of  life  for  which 
he  lived, —  the  objects  of  social  and  polit- 
cal  reformers, —  would,  if  suddenly  and 
completely  granted,  give  him  no  happi- 
ness whatever.  Such  a  childhood  and 
youth,  lived  apparently  without  a  single 
strong  affection, —  for  his  relation  to  his 
father  was  one  of  deep  respect  and  fear, 
rather  than  love,  and  he  tells  us  frankly, 
in  describing  the  melancholy  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  that  if  he  had  loved  any 
one  well  enough  to  confide  in  him,  the 
melancholy  would  not  have  been, —  and 
resulting  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the 
production  of  what  Mr,,  Mill  himself  says 
might,  with  as  little  extravagance  as 
would  ever  be  involved  in  the  application 
of  such  a  phrase  to  a  human  being,  be 
called  "a  mere  reasoning  machine," — 
are  not  pleasant  subjects   of  contempla- 
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tion,  even  though  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Mill 
asserts,  that  <he  over-supply  of  study  and 
under-supply  of  love,  did  not  prevent  his 
childhood  from  being  a  happy  one.  Nor 
are  the  other  personal  incidents  of  the 
autobiography  of  a  different  cast.  Noth- 
ing is  more  remarkable  than  the  fewness, 
limited  character,  and  apparently,  so  far 
as  close  intercourse  was  concerned,  tem- 
porary duration,  of  most  of  Mr.  Mill's 
friendships.  The  one  close  and  intimate 
friendship  of  his  life,  which  made  up  to  him 
for  the  insufficiency  of  all  others,  tliat  with 
the  married  lady  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  became  his  wife,  was  one 
which  for  a  long  time  subjected  hira  to 
slanders,  the  pain  of  which  his  sensitive 
nature  evidently  felt  very  keenly.  And 
yet  he  must  have  been  aware  that  though 
in  his  own  conduct  he  had  kept  free  from 
all  stain,  his  example  was  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  and  mischievous  one  for 
others,  who  might  be  tempted  by  his 
moral  authority  to  follow  in  a  track  in 
which  they  would  not  have  had  the 
strength  to  tread.  Add  to  this  that  his 
married  life  was  very  brief,  only  seven 
years  and  a  half,  being  unexpectedly  cut 
short,  and  that  his  passionate  reverence  for 
his  wife's  memory  and  genius  —  in  his  own 
words,  "a  religion  "  —  was  one  which,  as 
he  must  have  been  perfectly  sensible,  he 
could  not  possibly  make  to  appear  other- 
wise than  extravagant,  not  to  say  an  hal- 
lucination, in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  yet  that  he  was  possessed  by 
an  irresistible  yearning  to  attempt  to 
embody  it  in  all  the  tender  and  enthusi- 
astic hyperbole  of  which  it  is  so  pathetic 
to  find  a  man  who  gained  his  fame  by  his 
"  dry-light  "  a  master,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  human  incidents  in 
Mr.  Mill's  career  are  very  sad.  True,  his 
short  service  in  Parliament,  when  he  was 
already  advanced  in  years,  was  one  to 
bring  him  much  intellectual  consideration 
and  a  certain  amount  of  popularity.  But 
even  that  terminated  in  a  defeat,  and  was 
hardly  successful  enough  to  repay  him 
for  the  loss  of  literary  productiveness 
which  those  three  years  of  practical  drudg- 
ery imposed.  In  spite  of  the  evident 
satisfaction  and  pride  with  which  Mr. 
Mill  saw  that  his  school  of  philosophy 
had  gained  rapid  ground  since  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Logic,  and  that  his  large  and 
liberal  view  of  the  science  of  political 
economy  had  made  still  more  rapid  way 
amongst  all  classes,  the  rbcord  of  his  life 
which  he  leaves  behind  him  is  not  even 
in  its  own  tone,  and  still  less  in  the  effect 
produced  on  the  reader,    a    bright    and 


happy  one.  It  is  "  sicklied  o'er  with  tlie 
pale  cast  of  thought,"  —  and  of  thought 
that  has  to  do  duty  for  much,  both  of 
feeling  and  action,  which  usually  goes  to 
constitute  the  full  life  of  a  large  mind. 

And  besides  the  sense  of  sadness 
which  the  human  incident  of  the  autobi- 
ography produces,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  story  itself  is  full  of  paradox  which 
weighs  upon  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
mind.  Mr.  Mill  was  brought  up  by  his 
father  to  believe  that  Christianity  was 
false,  and  that  even  as  regards  natural 
religion  there  was  no  ground  for  faith. 
How  far  he  retained  the  latter  opinion, — 
he  evidently  did  retain  the  former, —  it  is 
understood  that  some  future  work  will 
tell  us.  But  in  the  meantime,  he  is  most 
anxious  to  point  out  that  religion,  in  what 
he  thinks  the  best  sense,  is  possible  even 
to  one  who  does  not  believe  in  God. 
That  best  sense  is  the  sense  in  which 
religion  stands  for  an  ideal  conception  of 
a  Perfect  Being  to  which  those  who  have 
such  a  conception  "habitually  refer  as 
the  guide  of  their  conscience,"  an  ideal, 
he  says,  "  far  nearer  to  perfection  than  the 
objective  Deity  of  those  who  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  find  absolute  goodness 
in  the  author  of  a  world  so  crowded  with 
suffering  and  so  deformed  by  injustice  as 
ours."  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
"  ideal  conception  of  a  perfect  Being  "  is 
not  a  power  on  which  human  nature  can 
lean.  It  is  merely  its  own  be'st  thought 
of  itself ;  so  that  it  dwindles  when  the 
mind  and  heart  contract,  and  vanishes 
just  when  there  is  most  need  of  help. 
This  Mr.  Mill  himself  felt  at  one  period 
of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  20  he  under- 
went a  crisis  which  apparently  corre- 
sponded in  his  own  opinion  to  the  state  of 
mind  that  leads  to  "  a  Wesleyan's  con- 
version." We  wish  we  could  extract  in 
full  his  eloquent  and  impressive  descrip- 
tion of  this  rather  thin  moral  crisis. 
Here  is  hii  description  of  the  first 
stage  :  — 

From  the  winter  of  1821,  when  first  I  read 
Bentham,  and  especially  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Westmi)ister  Review,  I  had  what 
might  truly  be  called  an  object  in  life ;  to  be  a 
reformer  of  the  world.  My  conception  of  my 
own  happiness  was  entirely  identified  with  this 
object.  The  personal  sympathies  I  wished 
for  were  those  of  fellow-laborers  in  this  enter- 
prise. I  endeavoured  to  pick  up  as  many 
flowers  as  I  could  by  the  way  ;  but  as  a  serious 
and  permanent  personal  satisfaction  to  rest 
u])on,  my  whole  reliance  was  placed  on  this  ; 
and  I  was  accustomed  to  felicitate  myself  on 
the  certainty  of  a  happy  life  which  I  enjoyed, 
through  placing   rny  happiness   in  something 
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durable  and  distant,  in  which  some  progress 
might  be  always  making,  while  it  could  never 
be  exhausted  by  complete  attainment.  This 
did  very  well  for  several  years,  during  which 
the  general  improvement  going  on  in  the 
world  and  the  idea  of  myself  as  engaged  with 
others  in  struggling  to  promote  it,  seemed 
enough  to  fill  up  an  interesting  and  ani- 
mated existence.  But  the  time  came  when  I 
awakened  from  this  as  from  a  dream.  It  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1826.  I  was  in  a  dull  state 
of  nerves,  such  as  everybody  is  occasionally 
liable  to  ;  unsusceptible  to  enjoyment  or  pleas- 
urable excitement ;  one  of  those  moods  when 
what  is  pleasure  at  other  times,  becomes  in- 
sipid or  indifferent ;  the  state,  I  should  think, 
in  which  converts  to  Methodism  usually  are, 
when  smitten  by  their  first  "conviction  of  sin." 
In  this  frame  of  mind  it  occurred  to  me  to  put 
the  question  directly  to  myself :  "  Suppose 
that  all  your  objects  in  life  were  realized  ;  that 
all  the  changes  in  institutions  and  opinions 
which  you  are  looking  forward  to  could  be 
completely  effected  at  this  very  instant :  would 
this  be  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to  you?" 
And  an  irrepressible  self-consciousness  dis- 
tinctly answered,  "  No  !  "  At  this  my  heart 
sank  within  me :  the  whole  foundation  on 
which  my  life  was  constructed  fell  down.  All 
my  happiness  was  to  have  been  found  in  the 
continual  pursuit  of  this  end.  The  end  had 
ceased  to  charm,  and  how  could  there  ever 
again  be  any  interest  in  the  means  ?  I  seemed 
to  have  nothing  left  to  live  for.  At  first  I 
hoped  that  the  cloud  would  pass  away  of  it- 
self ;  but  it  did  not.  A  night's  sleep,  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  the  smaller  vexations  of 
life,  had  no  effect  on  it.  I  awoke  to  a  renewed 
consciousness  of  the  woful  fact.  I  carried  it 
with  me  into  all  companies,  into  all  occupa- 
tions. Hardly  anything  had  power  to  cause 
me  even  a  few  minutes'  oblivion  of  it.  For 
some  months  the  cloud  seemed  to  grow  thicker 
and  thicker.  The  lines  in  Coleridge's  "  Dejec- 
tion"—  I  was  not  then  acquainted  with  them 
—  exactly  describe  my  case  :  — 
"  A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark  and  drear, 
A  drowsy,  stifled,  unimpassioned  grief. 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear." 
In  vain  I  sought  relief  from  my  favourite 
books  :  those  memorials  of  past  nobleness  and 
greatness  from  which  I  had  always  hitherto 
drawn  strength  and  animation.  I  read  them 
now  without  feeling,  or  with  the  accustomed 
feeling  minus  all  its  charm ;  and  I  became  per- 
suaded, that  my  love  of  mankind,  and  of  ex- 
cellence for  its  own  sake,  had  worn  itself  out. 
I  sought  no  comfort  by  speaking  to  others  of 
what  I  felt.  If  I  had  loved  any  one  sufficiently 
to  make  confiding  my  griefs  a  necessity,  I 
should  not  have  been  in  the  condition  I  was. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Mill  felt  the  deep 
craving  for  a  more  permanent  and  dura- 
ble source  of  spiritual  life  than  any  which 
the  most  beneficent  activity  spent  in 
patching  up  human  institutions  and  labo- 


riously recasting  the  structure  of  human 
society,  could  secure  him, —  that  he  him- 
self had  a  suspicion  that,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of   a  book  he  had  been  taught  to        < 
make  light  of,  his  soul  was  thirsting  for        ] 
God,  and  groping  after  an    eternal  pres-        ,| 
ence,  in   which   he  lived  and  moved  and        j 
had  his  being.     What  is  strange  and  al- 
most burlesque,  if  it  were  not  so  melan- 
choly, is   the  mode  in  which    this  moral 
crisis  culminates.     A  few  tears  shed  over 
Marmontel's  Memoires^  and  the  fit  passed 
away : — 

Two  lines  of  Coleridge,  in  whom  alone  of 
all  writers  I  have  found  a  true  description  of 
what  I  felt,  were  often  in  my  thoughts,  not  at 
this  time  (for  I  had  never  read  them),  but  in  a 
later  period  of  the  same  mental  malady  :  — 

"  Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live." 

In  all  probability  my  case  was  by  no  means  so 
peculiar  as  I  fancied  it,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
many  others  have  passed  through  a  similar 
state  ;  but  the  idiosyncrasies  of  my  education 
had  given  to  the  general  phenomenon  a  special 
character,  which  made  it  seem  the  natural 
effect  of  causes  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
time  to  remove.  I  frequently  asked  myself,  if 
I  could,  or  if  I  was  bound  to  go  on  living, 
when  life  must  be  passed  in  this  manner.  I 
generally  answered  to  myself,  that  I  did  not 
think  I  could  possibly  bear  it  beyond  a  year. 
When,  however,  not  more  than  half  that  dura- 
tion of  time  had  elapsed,  a  small  ray  of  light 
broke  in  upon  my  gloom.  I  was  reading,  acci- 
dentally, Marmontel's  "  Memoires,"  and  came 
to  the  passage  which  relates  his  father's  death, 
the  distressed  position  of  the  family,  and  the 
sudden  inspiration  by  which  he,  then  a  mere 
boy,  felt  and  made  them  feel  that  he  would  be 
everything  to  them  —  would  supply  the  place 
of  all  that  they  had  lost.  A  vivid  conception 
of  the  scene  and  its  feelings  came  over  me, 
and  I  was  moved  to  tears.  From  this  mo- 
ment my  burden  grew  lighter.  The  oppression 
of  the  thought  that  all  feeling  was  dead  within 
me,  was  gone.  I  was  no  longer  hopeless ;  I 
was  not  a  stock  or  a  stone.  I  had  still,  it 
seemed,  some  of  the  material  out  of  which  all 
worth  of  character,  and  all  capacity  for  happi- 
ness, are  made.  Relieved  from  my  ever 
present  sense  of  irremediable  wretchedness,  I 
gradually  found  that  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
life  could  again  give  me  some  pleasure  ;  that  I 
1  could  again  find  enjoyment,  not  intense,  but 
!  sufficient  for  cheerfulness,  in  sunshine  and 
sky,  in  books,  in  conversation,  in  public 
affairs ;  and  that  there  was  once  more  ex- 
citement, though  of  a  moderate  kind,  in  ex- 
erting myself  for  my  opinions,  and  for  the 
I  publico  good.  Thus  the  cloud  gradually  drew 
orf,  and  I  again  enjoyed  life  :  and  though  I 
had  several  relapses,'  some  of  which  lasted 
many  months,  I  never  again  was  as  miserable 
as  I  had  been. 
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And  the  only  permanent  instruction 
which  this  experience  left  behind  it 
seems  to  have  been  curiously  slight.  It 
produced  a  threefold  moral  result, —  first, 
a  grave  alarm  at  the  dangerously  under- 
mining capacities  of  his  own  power  of 
moral  analysis,  which  promised  to  un- 
ravel all  those  artificial  moral  webs  of 
painful  and  pleasurable  associations  with 
injurious  and  useful  actions,  respectively, 
which  his  father  had  so  laboriously  wov- 
en for  him  during  his  childhood  and 
youth  ;  and  further,  two  notable  practi- 
cal conclusions, —  one,  that  in  order  to 
attain  happiness  (which  he  "  never  wav- 
ered "  in  regarding  as  "the  test  of  all 
rules  of  conduct  and  the  end  of  life  "), 
the  best  strategy  is  a  Jvind  of  flank  march, 
—  to  aim  at  something  else,  at  some 
ideal  end,  not  consciously  as  a  means  to 
happiness,  but  as  an  end  in  itself, —  so,  he 
held,  may  you  have  a  better  chance  of  se- 
curing happiness,  by  the  way,  than  you 
can  by  any  direct  pursuit  of  it, —  and  the 
other,  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  cultivate 
the  feelings,  the  passive  susceptibilities, 
as  well  as  the  reasoning  and  active  powers, 
if  the  utilitarian  life  is  to  be  made  enjoy- 
able. Surely  a  profound  sense  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  ordinary  human  success  to 
the  cravings  of  the  human  spirit  was 
never  followed  by  a  less  radical  moral 
change.  That  it  resulted  in  a  new 
breadth  of  sympathy  with  writers  like 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  whose  fun- 
damental modes  of  thought  and  faith 
Mr.  Mill  entirely  rejected,  but  for  whose 
modes  of  sentiment,  after  this  period  of 
his  life,  he  somehow  managed,  not  very 
intelligibly,  to  make  room,  is  very  true  ; 
and  it  is  also  very  true  that  this  gave  a 
new  largeness  of  tone  to  his  writings, 
and  gave  him  a  real  superiority  in  all 
matters  of  taste  to  the  utilitarian  clique 
to  which  he  had  belonged, —  results  which 
enormously  widened  the  scope  of  his  in- 
fluence, and  changed  him  from  the  mere 
expositor  of  a  single  school  of  psycholo- 
gy into  the  thoughtful  critic  of  many  dif- 
ferent schools.  But  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  all  this  new  breadth  was  gained  at 
the  cost  of  a  certain  haze  which,  from 
this  time  forth,  spread  itself  over  his 
grasp  of  the  first  principles  which  he  still 
professed  to  hold.  He  did  not  cease  to 
be  a  utilitarian,  but  he  ceased  to  distin- 
guish between  the  duty  of  promoting 
your  own  happiness  and  promoting  any- 
body else's,  and  never  could  make  it 
clear  where  he  found  his  moral  obliga- 
tion to  sacrifice  the  former  for  the  latter. 


He  still  maintained  that  actions,  and  not 
sentiments,  are  the  true  subjects  of  ethi- 
cal discrimination  ;  but  he  discovered 
that  there  was  a  significance  which  he 
had  never  before  suspected  even  in  sen- 
timents and  emotions  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  maintain  that  the  origin  was 
artificial  and  arbitrary.  He  did  not 
cease  to  declaim  against  the  prejudices 
engendered  by  the  intuitional  theory  of 
philosophy,  but  he  made  it  one  of  his  pe- 
culiar distinctions  as  an  Experience- 
philosopher  that  he  recommended  the 
fostering  of  new  prepossessions,  only 
distinguished  from  the  prejudices  he 
strove  to  dissipate  by  being,  in  his  opin- 
ion, harmless,  though  quite  as  little 
based  as  those  in  ultimate  or  objective 
truth.  He  maintained  as  strongly  as 
ever  that  the  character  of  man  is  formed 
by  circumstances,  but  he  discovered  that 
the  will  can  act  upon  circumstances,  and 
so  modify  its  own  future  capability  of 
willing  ;  and  though  it  is  in  his  opinion 
circumstances  which  enable  or  induce 
the  will  thus  to  act  upon  circumstances,  he 
thought  and  taught  that  this  makes  all 
the  difference  between  fatalism  and  the 
doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  as  applied 
to  character.  After  his  influx  of  new 
light,  he  remained  as  strong  a  democrat 
as  ever,  but  he  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
self-interest  principle  as  universally  ef- 
ficient to  produce  good  government  when 
applied  to  multitudes,  and  indeed  quali- 
fied his  democratic  theory  by  an  intellec- 
tual aristocracy  of  feeling  which  to  our 
minds  is  the  essence  of  exclusiveness. 
"  A  person  of  high  intellect,"  he  writes, 
"  should  never  go  into  unintellectual 
society,  unless  he  can  enter  it  as  an  apos- 
tle ;  yet  he  is  the  only  person  with  high 
objects,  who  can  ever  enter  it  at  all." 
You  can  hardly  have  exclusiveness  more 
extreme  than  that,  or  a  doctrine  more 
strangely  out  of  moral  sympathy  with  the 
would-be  universalism  of  the  Benthamite 
theory.  In  fact,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Mr. 
Mill's  unquestionable  breadth  of  philo- 
sophic treatment  was  gained  at  the  cost 
of  a  certain  ambiguity  which  fell  over  the 
root-principles  of  his  philosophy,  —  an 
ambiguity  by  which  he  gained  for  it  a 
more  catholic  repute  than  it  deserved. 
The  result  of  the  moral  crisis  through 
which  Mr.  Mill  passed  at  the  age  of 
20  may  be  described  briefly,  in  our  opin- 
ion, as  this,  —  that  it  gave  him  tastes  far 
in  advance  of  his  philosophy,  foretastes 
in  fact  of  a  true  philosophy  ;  and  that 
this  moral  flavour  of  something  truer  and 
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wider,  served  him  in  place  of  the  sub- 
stance of  any  thing  truer  and  wider,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  part  of  the  Autobiography  which  we 
like  least,  though  it  is,  on  the  whole,  that  on 
which  we  are  most  at  one  with  Mr.  Mill, 
is  the  section  in  which  he  reviews  his 
short  but  thoughtful  Parliamentary  career. 
The  tone  of  this  portion  of  the  book  is 
too  self-important,  too  minutely  egotistic, 
for  the  dry  and  abstract  style  in  which  it 
is  told.  It  adds  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Parliamentary  struggles  in  v/hich 
he  was  engaged,  and  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  actors  in  them 
except  himself.  The  best  part  of  the 
Autobiography,  except  the  remarkable 
and  masterly  sketch  of  his  father,  Mr. 
James  Mill,  is  the  account  of  the  growth 
of  his  own  philosophic  creed  in  relation 
to  Logic  and  Political  Economy,  but  this 
is  of  course  a  part  only  intelligible  to  the 
students  of  his  more  abstract  works. 

On  the  whole,  the  Book  will  be  found, 
we  think,  even  by  Mr.  Mill's  most  strenu- 
ous disciples,  a  dreary  one.  It  shows 
that  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Mill's  genuine  and 
generous  compassion  for  human  misery 
and  his  keen  desire  to  alleviate  it,  his 
relation  to  concrete  humanity  was  of  a 
very  confined  and  reserved  Idnd,  —  one 
brightened  by  few  personal  ties,  and 
those  few  not,  except  in  about  two  cases, 
really  hearty  ones.  The  multitude  was  to 
him  an  object  of  compassion  and  of 
genuine  beneficence,  but  he  had  no  pleas- 
ure in  men,  no  delight  in  actual  inter- 
course with  this  strange,  various,  homely 
world  of  motley  faults  and  virtues.  His 
nature  was  composed  of  a  few  very  fine 
threads,  but  wanted  a  certain  strength  of 
basis,  and  the  general  effect,  though  one 
of  high  and  even  enthusiastic  disinter- 
estedness, is  meagre  and  pallid.  His 
tastes  were  refined,  but  there  was  a  want 
of  homeliness  about  his  hopes.  He  was 
too  strenuously  didactic  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  man,  and  too  incessantly 
analytic  to  throw  his  burden  upon  God. 
There  was  something  overstrained  in  all 
that  was  noblest  in  him,  this  excess 
seeming  to  be  by  way  of  compensation, 
as  it  were  for  the  number  of  regions  of 
life  in  which  he  found  little  or  nothing 
wliere  other  men  find  so  much.  He  was 
strangely  deficient  in  humour,  which,  per- 
haps, we  ought  not  to  regret,  for  had  he 
had  it,  his  best  work  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  greatly  hampered  by 
such  a  gift.  Unique  in  intellectual  ar- 
dour and  moral  disinterestedness,  of 
tender  heart  and  fastidious  tastes,  though 


narrow  in  his  range"  of  practical  sym- 
pathies, his  name  will  long  be  famous  as 
that  of  the  most  wide-minded  and  gener- 
ous of  political  economists,  the  most  dis- 
interested of  Utilitarian  moralists,  and 
the  most  accomplished  and  impartial  of 
empirical  philosophers.  But  as  a  man, 
there  was  in  him  a  certain  poverty  of  na- 
ture, in  spite  of  the  nobleness  in  him, — 
a  monotonous  joylessness,  in  spite  of  the 
hectic  sanguineness  of  his  theoretic 
creed, — a  want  of  genial  trust,  which 
spurred  on  into  an  almost  artificial  zeal 
his  ardour  for  philosophic  reconstruc- 
tion ;  and  these  are  qualities  which  will 
probably  put  a  well-marked  limit  on  the 
future  propagation  of  an  influence  such 
as  few  writers  on  such  subjects  have  ever 
before  attained  withirt  the  period  of  their 
own  life-time. 
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From  The  Economist. 
AMERICAN     EXCHANGE     ON 
ENGLAND. 


The  New  York  Daily  Bulletin  makes 
the  following  statement  with  reference 
to  the  future  form  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
change quotation  on  England.  At  pres- 
ent the  quotation  is  of  so  many  dollars 
per  22/  los  sterling,  the  par  of  exchange 
being  about  108,  but  by  the  new  method 
the  quotation  will  be  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  the  ^. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1873, 
regulating  the  relative  value  of  the  dollar  and 
the  pound  sterling  goes  into  effect  on  the  ist 
of  January  next ;  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
change  the  leading  foreign  bankers  have 
agreed  upon  a  method  of  quoting  sterling  ex- 
change which  expresses  the  current  value  in 
dollars  and  cents  of  the  pound  sterling.  The 
following  shows  the  method  of  quoting  the 
value  of  the  pound  sterling  at  various  periods 
under  the  new  method,  with  the  equivalent 
rates  as  quoted  under  the  present  method  :  — 


New 

Method. 

$4.70    . 

4-705  • 

4.71  . 

4.715- 

4.72  . 
4.725  . 
4-73  • 
4-735  • 

4.74  . 
4.745- 

4.75  - 
4-755  • 

4.76  . 

4-765  - 
4-77  • 
4-775- 
4-78    - 


Old 
Method. 
$105.75 
105.S625 
105-975 
106.0875 
106.20 
106.3125 
106.425 
106.5375 
106.05 
106.7625 
106.875 
106.9875 
107.10 
107.2125 
107.325 

107.4375 
107.5s 


New 
Method. 

4-79  - 
4-755 
4.80  . 
4.805 
4.81. 
4.815 
4.82. 
4.825 
4.83. 
4.835 
4.84  . 
4.845 


Old 
Method. 
;f  107.6625 
107.775 
107.8875 
108. 
108.115 
108.225 

103.337S 
10S.45 
108.5625 
108.675 

103.78375 

108.90 

109.0125 


4.85  ....     109. 125 

4.855     .     .     .     109.2337s 

4.8645  par     .     109.45625 
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With  reference  to  the  above  question, 
Mr.  Secretary  Richardson  has  also  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  importers,  exchange 
dealers,  and  the  public  generally  in  the 
United  States,  calling  attention  to  the 
anomalies  of  the  old  system  of  reckoning 
4s  6d  to  the  dollar,  based  upon  a  usage 
dating  back  to  an  early  period  of  colonial 
history,  and  the  attempts  to  correct  these 
anomalies  by  expedients  which  have  be- 
come the  source  of  new  errors.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  this  suggestion  that 
the  New  York  merchants  and  exchange 
dealers  appear  to  have  adopted  the  above 
resolution  of  a  reform  in  the  method  of 
quoting  the  Exchange.  A  principal 
anomaly  which  Mr.  Richardson  points 
out,  however,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
American  Government  to  correct,  as  Mr. 
Richardson  recognizes.  This  is  the  Eng- 
lish Stock  Exchange  practice  of  quoting 
American  securities  at  the  exchange  of 
4s  6d  to  the  dollar.  The  effect  of  em- 
ploying this  fictitious  par  is,  that  Ameri- 
can securities  at  par  are  quoted  at  9  1-2 
per  cent,  discount,  and  other  quotations 
vary  in  proportion  from  the  reality.  From 
Mr.  Richardson's  view,  the  most  import- 


ant result  of  this  usage  is  an  injurious 
effect  upon  American  credit,  American 
securities  appearing  at  a  discount  even 
when  they  are  really  above  par ;  but 
here  more  importance  will  be  attached 
to  the  business  confusion  and  inconve- 
nience, which  are  extreme.  We  have 
more  than  once  suggested  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
that  the  evil  is  one  which  loudly  calls  for 
remedy.  Investors  are  sorely  puzzled  by 
the  calculation  of  what  an  American  in- 
vestment will  yield  them  ;  and  the  com- 
parison with  other  investments,  which 
would  often  be  so  favourable  to  Ameri- 
ca, is  impeded.  Of  course,  the  calcula- 
tions are  made  eagerly  enough  in  brokers' 
offices,  and  there  are  tables  and  lists 
which  an  investor  may  consult  ;  but  all 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
ready  knowledge  which  the  investing 
public  should  have  from  a  mere  glance  at 
a  price-list  and  a  knt)vvledge  of  the  rate 
of  interest  yielded.  A  favourable  oppor- 
tunity is  now  offered  for  making  a  reform, 
and  we  trust  the  Stock  Exchange  Com- 
mittee will  take  it  in  hand  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 


The  Lavender  Fields  of  Hertford- 
shire.—  The  lavender  plant  grows  wild  in 
some  parts  of  Italy  and  the  island  of  Sicily, 
but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England.  Shakespeare,  in  the 
*'  Winter's  Tale,"  puts  these  words  in  the 
mouth  of  Perdita  :  — 

"  Here's  flowers  for  you  ; 
Hot  lavender,  mint,  savory,  marjoram  ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping  ;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer." 

True,  the  scene  is  laid  in  Bohemia  ;  but  it  is 
evident  by  the  context  that  the  plants  named 
were  such  as  were  usually  to  be  found  in  an 
English  shepherd's  garden  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  Passing  over  the  intervening 
three  centuries,  let  us  come  at  once  to  the 
subject  of  our  sketch,  the  lavender  fields  of 
Hertfordshire.  An  hour's  journey  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  through  a  charming 
tract  of  country,  past  the  historic  houses  of 
Hatfield  and  Knebworth,  which  lie  hidden  by 
trees  on  the  traveller's  right  hand ;  ovet  that 
grand  engineering  mistake,  the  Welvvyn  Via- 
duct, beneath  which  trickles  the  tiny  river 
Mimram,  through  Stevenage,  where  Lucas,  the 
hermit,  wrapped  in  his  dirty  blanket,  still  re- 
mains as  when  he  served  Charles  Dickens  as  a 
model  for  his  Tom  Tiddler  —  passing  all  these, 
we  at  length  fmd  ourselves,  as  the  train  slack- 


ens its  speed,  at  the  bottom  of  what  seems  to 
be  an  extensive  chalk  pit.  This  is  the  northern 
out-crop  of  the  London  basin  ;  and  the  station 
at  which  we  alight  as  soon  as  the  deep  white 
cutting  is  passed,  is  Hitchin.  At  this  place, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  the  experiment  was  first 
made  by  a  Mr,  Perks,  of  growing  lavender  as  a 
source  of  profit.  So  well  did  it  succeed,  that 
there  are  now  thirty-five  acres  of  land  in 
Hitchin  devoted  to  its  culture,  yielding  sufii- 
cient  essential  oil  to  produce  upwards  of  two 
thousand  gallons  of  lavender  annually.  A 
visit  to  the  fields  and  laboratory,  during  the 
latter  part  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  the  flowers  are  in  full  bloom,  is  in  itself 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Hitchin  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  special  attractions  which  the 
neighbourhood  offers  to  the  botanist,  geolo- 
gist, and  antiquary.  The  largest  field  is 
situated  at  the  western  side  of  the  quaint  old 
town,  near  the  house  in  which  George  Chap- 
man, the  friend  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  completed  his  translation  of  Homer. 
The  young  plants  are  bedded  out  in  Novem- 
ber, at  a  uniform  distance  of  one  yard  apart. 
Formerly  they  were  placed  at  only  half  that 
distance  ;  but  it  is  found  that  a  heavier  yield  is 
produced  from  plants  set  a  yard  apart,  than 
from  double  the  number  at  only  eighteen 
inches.  When  three  years  old,,  the  plant  is  at 
its  best ;  and  when  it  reaches  the  age  of  seven 
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years,  it  has  made  so  much  wood  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  uproot  it,  and  set  a  fresh 
plant.  The  harvest  time  depends  much  on  the 
state  of  the  weather,  but  it  usually  commences 
about  the  first  week  in  August.  The  flowers 
are  cut  with  a  sickle,  bound  up  in  small 
sheaves,  and  immediately  carried  to  the  distil- 
lery. There  the  stalks  are  cut  off,  leaving  but 
little  more  than  the  flowers,  by  which  the 
bouquet  of  the  oil,  afterwards  extracted,  is 
much  improved,  though  the  quantity  of  the 
oil  is  sensibly  diminished.  Much  care  is 
needed  on  the  part  of  those  who  handle  the 
sheaves  in  the  distilling  house  to  guard  against 
being  stung  by  the  bees  which  remain  attached 
to  the  flowers.  The  temperance,  industry,  and 
providence  of  these  insects  are  proverbial ; 
yet  their  behaviour  in  lavender  fields,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the 
flowers  are  fully  developed,  cannot  be  too 
severely  reprobated.  So  careless  are  they  of 
the  good  reputation  they  have  earned,  that 
they  refuse  to  leave  their  luscious  feast  even 
when  it  is  laid  on  the  trimming  bench  ;  and 
hundreds  are  thrown  into  the  still,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  to  dislodge  them,  in  a 
state  of  helpless  intoxication. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


Presbyterians  are  sometimes  called  "blue." 
"  The  epithet,"  observes  a  religious  exchange, 
"  arose  in  this  way.  The  distinct  dress  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  clergy  was  a  blue  gown 
and  a  broad  blue  bonnet.  The  Episcopalian 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  either  wore  no  dis- 
tinctive dress  in  public  services,  or  else  wore 
a  black  gown.  From  this  arose  the  contrast- 
ing epithets  of  '  Black  Prelacy '  and  *  True 
Blue  Presbyterianism.'  So  says  Dean  Stanley, 
in  his  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland." 


The  Russians  and  Americans  have  from 
time  to  time  discovered  affinities  towards  each 
other  of  divers  kinds.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  capability  shown  by  either  nation  for  pro- 
ducing extraordinary  religious  sects.  The 
latest  thing  in  that  line  which  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  seems  worthy  of  a  passing  remark. 
The  fair  sectarians  —  for  with  one  exception 
they  were  all  of  one  sex  —  dwelt  in  the  Rus- 
sian town  of  Porchov,  and  were  named  Sera- 
phinovski,  from  their  founder  and  teacher. 
Father  Seraphinus.  Their  creed  was  implicit 
belief  in  their  reverend  leader  ;  their  practice 


consisted  in  cutting  off  the  hair.  "Women 
were  converted  in  crowds,  and  soon  there 
would  have  been  little  or  no  long  hair  left  in 
Porchov,  when  the  police  were  moved  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject.  They  discovered  that 
Father  Seraphinus  had  a  brother  who  dealt  in 
coiffures,  and  that  monk  and  barber  united  to 
drive  a  very  pretty  trade  in  the  tresses  sacri- 
ficed by  the  devotees.  The  seraphic  doctor 
now  lies  in  prison,  with  leisure  to  meditate  on 
the  disadvantages  of  combining  religion  and 
business.  Paii  Mall. 


M.  GuizoT  has  just  completed  his  eighty- 
sixth  year.  This  long  life,  begun  amidst  the 
storms  of  the  first  Revolution  —  for  his  earliest 
recollection  is  being  taken  one  winter  morning 
by  his  mother  to  bid  adieu  to  his  father,  who 
was  guillotined  that  day  —  this  long  eventful 
life  is  closing  in  the  serenest  old  age.  "  Saint 
Pere  Guizot,"  as  an  opponent  contemptuously 
terms  him,  is  in  truth  a  "  holy  father  "  to  and 
among  his  family.  At  Val  Richer  he  rises  at 
6  A.M.,  works  at  his  "  Histoire  pour  mes  petits 
Enfans  "  until  dejeuner;  then,  for  an  hour  or 
two,  the  old  man,  in  his  broad  hat  and  grey 
coat,  is  seen  walking  about  his  garden  and 
grounds  alone,  or  with  his  children  or  grand- 
children. Afterwards,  he  works  again,  ending 
the  day  by  a  cheerful,  social  evening,  to  which, 
with  faculties  unimpaired,  he  contributes  'at 
least  one  half  of  the  enjoyment. 


From    the    Burying-ground    of     Concord, 
Massachusetts  :  — 

God  wills  us  free  —  man  v;ills  us  slaves, 

I  will  as  God  wills  :  God's  will  be  done. 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

John  Jack, 

A  native  of  Africa,  who  died 

March,  1773,  aged  about  sixty  years. 

Though  born  in  a  land  of  slavery. 

He  was  born  free  ; 

Though  he  lived  in  a  land  of  liberty, 

He  lived  a  slave  ; 

Till,  by  his  honest,  though  stolen,  labours. 

He  acquired  the  source  of  slavery, 

Which  gave  him  his  freedom  : 

Though  not  long  before 

Death,  the  great  Tyrant, 

Gave  him  his  final  emancipation. 

And  put  him  on  a  footing  with  kings. 

Though  a  slave  to  vice, 

He  practised  those  virtues 

Without  which  kings  are  but  slaves. 
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TRUE    BLESSEDNESS,    ETC. 
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TRUE   BLESSEDNESS. 


It  is  not  blessedness  to  know  that  thou  thyself 

art  blessed ; 
True  joy  was  never  yet  by  one,  nor  yet  by  two, 

possessed. 

Nor  to  the  many  is  it  given,  but  only  to  the  all, 
The  joy  that  leaves  one  heart  unbless'd  would 
be  for  mine  too  small ; 

For  when  my  spirit  most  was  blessed,  to  know 

another 'grieved 
Would  take  away  the  joy  from  all  that  I  my- 

•  self  received. 

Nor  would  I  seek  to  blunt  that  pain,  forgetting 

others'  woe ; 
Frorn  kngwledge,  not  from  want  of  thought, 

true  blessedness  must  grow. 

For  blessedness  I  find  this  earth  of  ours  is  then 

•  no  placer         •         •  « 
Where  still  the  happiest  man  must  meet  his 

brother's  grieving  face. 

And  only  in  one  thought  I  find  the  joy  I  never 

miss, 
In  faith  tb  kn6w  all  grief  below  will  grow  to 

final  bliss. 

And  he  who  holds  this  faith  will  strive  with 

firm  and  ardent  soul, 
And  work  out  his  own  proper  good  in  working 

for  the  whole. 

God  only  sees  this  perfect  good,  the  way  to  it 

is  dim; 
God  only,  then,  is  truly  blest,  man  only  blest 

in  him. 

Ruckert's  Wisdom  of  the  Brahmins. 


AWAKE. 


Calm  as  that  moonbeam  on  the  wall. 

Sleep  broods  on  baby's  eyes  ; 
Arms,  hushed  and  still,  but  pulsing  quick, 

Enfold  him  as  he  lies  ; 
My  brain  is  full  of  thronging  thoughts, 

Strange  passions  thrill  my  breast. 
My  heart  aches  with  a  load  of  love 

That  will  not  let  me  rest. 

The  dim  years  stand  about  my  bed, 

They  neither  smile  nor  weep ; 
Like  softest  kisses,  on  my  face 

The  little  fingers  creep. 
I  hear  slow  footfalls,  in  the  night, 

Of  fates  upon  his  track,  — 
O  love,  I  cannot  let  you  go  ! 

I  cannot  keep  you  back  ! 

Lord,  let  him  shelter  in  my  arms, 

Or  take  us  both  to  thine  : 
Or,  if  a  troublous  life  must  come, 

Make  all  the  trouble  mine. 


Or  let  Thy  sharp  swords  pierce  my  heart. 
To  blunt  them  for  the  child  — 

What  care  I,  Lord,  for  stain  and  shame 
So  he  keep  undefiled  ! 

Nay,  Lord,  I  know  not  what  I  ask 

I  know  not  how  to  pray  : 
Hear  Thou  the  crying  mother-soul. 

And  not  the  words  I  say. 
Do  Thou  what  seemeth  good  to  Thee, 

So  he  be  spared  from  sin  ; 
And  oh  !  if  love  can  aught  avail. 

Let  mine  be  counted  in. 
Sunday  Magazine.  AdA  CAMBRIDGE. 


CONSECRATED. 


Among  the  far  grey  mountains, 
There  lies  a  lonely  grave  ; 

In  rain  and  sunshine  ever, 
Unkept  the  grasses  wave. 

'Twas  there  the  shepherds  buried 
The  little  shepherd  lad, 

With  rude  hands  fond  and  tender, 
With  voices  hush'd  and  sad. 


No  sound  was  heard  of  organ, 
No  note  of  funeral  psalm. 

But  only  sobs  of  brother  hearts 
To  bless  the  mountain  calm. 


No  priestly  voice  has  hallowed 
The  shepherd's  place  of  rest ; 

No  priestly  hands  have  blessed  it. 
And  yet  —  it  has  been  blessed. 

For  there  the  little  shepherd's  flock 

Bleats  thankfully  to  God  ; 
And  grateful  songs  the  sweet  birds  sing 

Above  the  grassy  sod. 

The  Month. 


A  CONCEIT. 


The  Rose  disdainfully  has  shed 
Her  wealth  of  petals  perfected. 
She  gave  the  unrequiting  earth 
The  sweetness  that  but  late  had  birth. 
The  passing  zephyr  saw  and  sigh'd  — 
And  in  the  morning  they  had  died. 

So  she  I  love  sheds  round  on  all 

The  smiles  that  hold  one  heart  in  thrall. 

She  gives,  nor  cares,  it  seems  to  me, 

To  gain  of  Love  an  equal  fee. 

And  so  her  smiles  like  rose  leaves  shed  — 

Are  unregarded  and  are  dead. 

"  H.  S.  C,"  in  Athenaeum. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
HOLLAND   HOUSE.* 

As  Henry  Bulwer  (Lord  Bailing)  was 
leaving  Holland  House  one  evening  with 
a  friend,  after  pausing  at  point  after 
point  till  they  reached  the  corridor,  he 
said  :  "  I  have  seen  most  of  the  palaces 
and  palatial  residences  of  Europe,  and  if 
I  were  to  choose  one  to  live  in  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life,  I  should  choose  this." 
His  friend  quietly  added  : 

**  And  I  said  to  myself  if  there's  peace  in  the 

world, 
A  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here." 

All  things  considered,  it  is  certainly 
the  pearl  of  metropolitan  or  suburban 
houses.  Take  Northumberland  House, 
Devonshire  House,  Chesterfield  House, 
Cambridge  House,  Lansdowne  House, 
Stafford  House  :  extend  the  area  so  as 
to  comprise  Sion  House,  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  Hatfield.  Where  have  you 
such  a  continuous  stream  of  historical, 
literary  and  political  associations,  reach- 
ing nearly  three  centuries  back  ?  Which 
of  them  calls  up  so  many  striking  scenes, 
characters  and  incidents,  or  can  be  re- 
peopled  by  no  extraordinary  effort  of 
memory  or  imagination  with  so  many 
brilliant  groups  of  statesmen,  orators, 
poets,  artists,  beauties,  wits  —  with  the 
notabilities  of  both  hemispheres  during 
six  or  seven  generations,  including  (not, 
we  hope,  terminating  with)  our  own  ? 

Then,  for  what  Henry  Bulwer  was 
thinking  of  at  the  monient,  for  what 
more  peculiarly  addresses  itself  to  the 
sense  of  material  enjoyment  and  the  eye, 
for  the  combination  of  comfort  with 
space,  splendour,  luxury  and  refinement 
in  the  interior  arrangements  Holland 
House  stands  equally  unmatched.  There 
is  a  real  charm,  an  irresistible  attraction, 
in  the  proportions,  harmony  of  colouring, 
and  disposition  of  the  rooms — in  the 
exquisite  tone  and  keeping  of  the  pic- 
tures, busts,  decorations,  hangings, 
china,  the  Elizabethan  staircase  of  dark 
oak,  and  the  quaintly  constructed  hall. 
The  late  Lord  de  Mauley  asked  one  of  a 
party  of  excursionists  whom  he  met  in  a 

*  Holland  House.     By  Princess    Marie  Liechten- 
stein.   In  2  vols.    London.     1873. 


gallery  at  Chatsworth,  to  tell  him  where 
he  was,  as,  after  a  week's  stay  in  the 
house,  he  had  lost  his  way.  This  could 
hardly  happen  at  Holland  House ;  al- 
though it  is  large  enough  to  have  a  win- 
ter and  summer  set  of  sitting-rooms  and 
(without  counting  the  library)  ten  or 
eleven  reception-rooms  open  to  the 
guests. 

Considering  the  variety  of  almost  in- 
dispensable qualifications,  it  required  no 
common  courage  and  self-reliance  in  a 
young  woman  settled  abroad  to  undertake 
the  exhaustive  treatment  of  such  a  subject 
in  all  its  aspects.  But  Princess  Marie 
Liechtenstein  had  gifts  and  opportunities 
which,  used  as  she  was  capable  of  using 
them,  went  far  towards  counterbalancing 
her  disadvantages.  Quick-witted  and 
highly-educated,  observant,  sympathizing, 
appreciating,  she  had  been  cradled  in  Hol- 
land House,  nurtured  in  its  traditions, 
and  imbued  from  infancy  with  the  ge- 
nius of  the  place.  "  Je  ne  suis  pas  la 
rose,  mais  fai  vecM  pres  d'elle.^^  Al- 
though she  had  seen  only  a  surviving 
relic  or  two  of  its  celebrities,  her  impres- 
sions from  constantly  hearing  about  the 
rest  of  them,  were  vivid  and  lifelike  :  she 
had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  their 
portraits  :  her  knowledge,  if  secondhand 
or  hearsay,  came  from  the  best  sources  : 
the  family  archives  were  open  to  her  ; 
and  she  must  be  supposed  to  have  laid 
under  contribution  all  the  best  informed 
friends  and  connections  of  the  house. 

When  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  asked 
by  a  Frenchwoman  what  he  had  done 
that  people  should  think  him  so  superior, 
"  I  was  obliged,"  he  says,  "  as  usual  to 
refer  to  my  projects."  Among  these  was 
a  history  of  Holland  House,  as  well  as  a 
complete  History  of  England.  The 
notes  made  for  the  more  ambitious 
project  were  turned  to  good  account  by 
Lord  Macaulay  :  those  on  Holland  House 
have  been  equally  well  employed  by  the 
Princess. 

This  accomplished  lady  has  a  culti- 
vated taste  for  the  fine  arts,  along  with  a 
keen  sense  of  natural  beauty  ;  and  she 
writes  about  objects  of  virtii  with  the  ease 
and  confidence  of  a  connoisseur.  Her 
industry  and  discriminating  research  are 
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shown  by  the  number  and  variety  of  scat- 
tered facts  and  notices  she  has  brought 
together  from  every  quarter ;  and  al- 
though the  amount  of  original  matter  is 
less  than  may  have  been  anticipated  and 
some  of  the  moral  reflections  and  senti- 
mental touches  might  have  been  spared, 
she  has  produced  a  curious  and  valuable 
work  ;  enabling  us  to  do  for  almost  every 
room  in  the  mansion  what  the  brilliant 
essayist  has  done  for  the  gallery  —  make 
them  the  scenes  of  a  succession  of  ta- 
bleaux vivants,  in  which  words  repro- 
duce character  and  expression  as  vividly 
as  the  pencil  or  the  brush.  It  is  a  work 
which  will  lie  long  on  the  drawing-table 
before  it  is  promoted  to  the  library,  for 
the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  choice. 
They  consist  of  five  steel  engravings  of 
portraits,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy 
woodcuts.  The  quarto  edition  also  con- 
tains forty  Heliotype  illustrations,  which 
are  really  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art. 

The  difficulty  of  writing  a  book,  or  even 
an  essay,  on  an  historic  site,  rises  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  eminence  of  the 
celebrities  that  have  flung  a  halo  round 
the  spot.  What  is  best  worth  telling  is 
familiarly  known  already :  if  we  venture 
on  the  slightest  digression,  the  chances 
are  that  we  find  ourselves  on  the  beaten 
track  of  biography ;  and  the  utmost 
we  can  hope  is,  that  some  traits  or  inci- 
dents may  acquire  an  air  of  novelty  by 
being,  so  to  speak,  localized.  The  safest 
course,  therefore,  is  to  keep  as  strictly  as 
possible  to  the  subject,  and  place  the 
minor  notabilities,  the  "associate  forms  " 
that  have  hitherto  rested  in  comparative 
obscurity,  in  broad  relief. 

Despite  of  Pope's  warning,  when  ladies 
get  hold  of  a  little  learning,  they  experi- 
ence no  sense  of  danger.  They  are  apt 
to  think  it  new  to  others  because  it  is 
new  to  them.  In  the  course  of  her  intro- 
ductory account  of  Kensington,  the  Prin- 
cess discourses  trippingly  about  Domes- 
day Book,  Saxon  derivations,  allodial  pro- 
prietors, hides  and  virgates  of  land,  and 
the  pedigree  of  the  De  Veres  ;  who  held 
the  manor  till  1526,  when  it  passed 
through  co-heiresses  into  the  families  of 
Neville,  Wingfield,  and  Cornwallis.  In 
1610,  we  find  it  the  property  of  Sir  Wal- 
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ter  Cope,  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  James  I.,  who  (in  1607),  before  acquir- 
ing the  manor,  had  built  the  centre  and 
turrets  of  what  was  then  Cope  Castle. 

As  for  the  ancient  Manor  House,  even  its 
site  is  unknown ;  and  Sir  Walter  Cope  not 
mentioning  such  a  habitation  in  his  will,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  destroyed  before  the 
present  house  was  built ;  in  the  building  of 
which,  indeed,  some  of  its  materials  were  per- 
haps used. 

The  first  stone  is  often  lost  sight  of  beneath 
what  follows ;  so  the  name  of  Cope  is  super- 
seded by  that  of  Holland,  and  Cope  Castle  by 
Holland  House.  But  it  may  be  now  time  to 
say  with  Vidocq  :  Trouvez-moi  lafemme.  We 
find  her  in  Sir  Walter  Cope's  daughter  and 
heiress,  Isabel,  who  married  Sir  Henry  Rich, 
created  in  1622  Baron  Kensington,  sent  to 
Spain  by  James  I.  to  assist  in  negotiating  a  mar- 
riage between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta, 
and  made  Earl  of  Holland  in  1624.  He  it 
was  who  added  to  the  building  its  wings  and 
arcades ;  and,  more  than  this,  he  employed  the 
best  artists  of  the  time  in  decorating  the  in- 
terior. 

This  Earl  of  Holland,  described  by 
Clarendon  as  "  a  very  handsome  man  of 
a  lovely  and  winning  presence,  and  gen- 
tle conversation,"  played  a  busy  and  con- 
spicuous rather  than  a  distinguished  part 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
He  stood  so  high  in  favour  with  the 
Court,  especially  with  Queen  Henrietta, 
whose  marriage  he  had  negotiated,  that 
he  was  named  General  of  the  Horse  in 
the  army  raised  against  the  Scotch  Cov- 
enanters in  1639.  His  retreat  from 
Dunse  having  met  with  disapproval,  he 
published,  in  1643,  "A  Declaration  made 
to  the  kingdom,"  which  has  been  called  a 
bad  apology  for  bad  conduct ;  and  in 
1647,  he  fully  justified  the  worst  suspi- 
cions entertained  of  his  disloyalty,  by 
lending  Holland  House  for  a  meeting 
between  Fairfax  and  sundry  disaffected 
Members  of  Parliament. 

^'■Perfect  Diurnaly''  Friday,  August  6. — 
This  morning  the  members  of  Parliament 
which  were  driven  away  by  tumults  from 
Westminster  met  the  Generall  at  the  Earle  of 
Hollands  House  at  Kensington,  and  subscribed 
the  Declaration  of  the  Army,  and  a  further 
Declaration  of  their  approving  and  joyning- 
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with  the  Army  in  their  last  proceedings,  mak- 
ing null  all  acts  passed  by  the  Members  at 
Westminster  since  July  the  26  last.  After- 
wards his  Excellency  with  the  Lords,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
Members  of  the  said  house,  and  many  other 
Genti-y,  marched  towards  Westminster,  a 
Guard  of  souldiers  3  deep  standing  from  that 
place  to  the  Forts ;  .  .  . 

The  year  following,  having  rejoined  the 
royalists,  he  was  taken  in  arms  for  the 
king  at  St.  Neots,  imprisoned  in  War- 
wick Castle,  and  condemned  to  death  by 
a  high  court  of  justice  improvised  for  the 
trial  of  himself  and  others  similarly  situ- 
ated. He  was  beheaded  in  Palace  Yard 
on  the  9th  March  1648-9,  meeting  death 
with  a  firmness  which  had  been  wanting 
in  the  leading  passages  of  his  life.  War- 
burton  (in  a  note  on  Clarendon's  "His- 
tory ")  says  that  he  lived  like  a  knave 
and  died  like  a  fool.  He  appeared  on  the 
scaffold  dressed  in  a  white  satin  waist- 
coat and  a  white  satin  cap  with  silver 
lace.  After  "some  divine  conference" 
with  a  clergyman  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  an  affectionate  leave-taking 
with  a  friend,  he  turned  to  the  execu- 
tioner and  said,  "  Here  my  friend,  let  my 
Cloaths  and  my  body  alone,  there  is  ten 
pounds  for  thee,  that  is  better  than  my 
cloaths,  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  when  you 
take  up  my  head,  do  not  take  off  my 
cap." 

Then  going  to  the  front  of  the  Scaffold,  he 
said  to  the  People,  God  bless  you  ally  God  give 
all  happiness^  to  this  Kingdom^  to  this  People, 
to  this  Nation.  Then  laying  himself  down,  he 
seemed  to  pray  with  much  affection  for  a  short 
space,  and  then  lifting  up  his  head  (seeing  the 
Executioner  by  him)  he  said,  stay  while  I  give 
the  signe  and  presently  after  stretching  out  his 
hand,  and  saying,  now,  now ;  just  as  the  words 
were  coming  out  of  his  mouth,  the  Executioner 
at  one  blow  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

"  Such,"  adds  the  Princess,  "  was  the 
end  of  Henry  Rich,  first  Earl  of  Holland, 
who  owed  Holland  House  to  his  wife, 
and  to  whom  Holland  House  owes  its 
name.  The  portrait  we  give  of  him  .  .  . 
is  from  an  old  print,  and  may  excite  more 
interest  than  admiration."  She  says  that 
he  received  all  that  was  clever  and  fash- 
ionable at  Holland  House,  not  confining 
himself   to   his    own   countrymen ;    and 
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Bassompierre,  who  came  over  in  1626 
about  some  Court  matter,  thinks  it  worth 
recording  that  he  dined  at  the  Earl  of 
Holland's  —  "  ^  Stintinton?' 

It  is  surmised,  rather  than  stated,  that 
the  next  inhabitant  of  the  house  was 
Fairfax  :  that  Lambert  fixed  his  head- 
quarters there  in  July  1649 ;  and  that 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  held  conferences  on 
State  affairs  in  a  field  forming  part  of 
the  property  ;  choosing  (on  account  of 
Ireton's  deafness)  a  spot  where  there 
was  no  danger  of  their  being  over- 
heard. "  Eventually,  however,  the  wid- 
owed Countess  of  Holland  was  allowed 
to  live  once  more  in  her  own  home  ;  and 
if  devotion  to  a  late  husband  can  be 
proved  by  opposition  to  his  enemies,  Lady 
Holland  was  a  devoted  widow,  for  she 
encouraged  acting  in  Holland  House 
when  theatres  were  shut  by  the  Puri- 
tans." This  was  a  somewhat  anomalous 
mode  of  showing  conjugal  devotion  to  a 
dear  deceased,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  widowed  Countess  simply  fell  in  with 
the  practice  prevalent  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  of  lending  their  houses  to  the 
players,  who,  without  such  connivance, 
must  have  starved.  Her  son,  the  second 
Earl  of  Holland,  who  became,  by  suc- 
cession to  a  cousin,  fifth  Earl  of  War- 
wick in  1673,  made  Holland  House  his 
principal  residence.  His  son  and  succes- 
sor, Edward,  married  Charlotte,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  of  Chirk 
Castle,  and  she  was  the  Countess  of  War-  , 
wick  who  married  Addison  in  1716.  The 
event  was  thus  announced  in  the  "  Politi- 
cal State  of  Great  Britain  "  for  that 
year : — 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  Joseph 
Addison,  Esq ;  famous  for  many  excellent 
Works,  both  in  Verse  and  Prose,  was  married 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Charlotte,  Countess 
of  Warwick,  Relict  of  Edward  late  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  died  in  1701,  and  Mother  to 
the  present  Earl,  a  Minor. 

The  marriage  is  thus  mentioned  by 
Johnson  :  — 

This  year  (1610)  he  married  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  solicited 
by  a  very  long  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps 
with  behaviour  not  very  unlike  that  of  Sir 
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Roger  to  his  disdainful  widow;  and  who,  I 
arn  afraid,  diverted  herself  often  by  playing 
with  his  passion.  .  .  .  His  advances  at  first 
were  certainly  timorous,  but  grew  bolder  as 
his  reputation  and  influence  increased ;  till  at 
last  the  lady  was  persuaded  to  marry  him,  on 
terms  much  like  those  on  which  a  Turkish 
princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the  Sultan  is 
reported  to  pronounce,  "  Daughter,  I  give  thee 
this  man  for  thy  slave."  The  marriage,  if 
uncontradicted  report  can  be  accredited,  made 
no  addition  to  his  happiness.  It  neither  found 
nor  made  them  equal.  She  always  remem- 
bered her  own  rank,  and  thought  herself 
entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the 
tutor  of  her  son. 

That  his  advances  were  "  certainly 
timorous  "  is  mere  matter  of  inference. 
So  little  is  known  of  the  courtship  and 
the  prior  relative  position  of  the  couple, 
that  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  Addi- 
son had  been  the  young  Earl's  tutor. 
Johnson's  sole  authority  was  Spence's 
Anecdotes.  Two  letters  from  Addison 
to  Lord  Warwick  in  1708  prove  that  he 
was  not  his  domestic  tutor.  These  are 
dated  from  Sandy  End,  a  hamlet  of  Ful- 
ham.  Macaulay,  referring  to  the  mar- 
riage, says  that  Addison  had  for  some 
years  occupied  at  Chelsea  a  small  dwell- 
ing, once  the  abode  of  Nell  Gvvynn  ;  and 
that  he  and  the  Countess,  being  country 
neighbours,  became  intimate  friends. 
The  son  of  a  dignified  clergyman,  and  at 
the  height  of  literary  celebrity,  he  was 
guilty  of  no  extraordinary  presumption 
in  aspiring  to  her  hand.  He  was  made 
Secretary  of  State  in  1717,  and  the  tradi- 
tions do  not  bear  out  the  theory  that  he 
quietly  accepted  the  humble  part  as- 
signed him  by  the  lexicographer.  He  is 
reported  to  have  asserted  his  indepen- 
dence to  the  extent  of  joining  the  little 
senate  to  which  he  gave  laws  at  Button's 
or  of  taking  his  ease  at  a  neighbouring 
house  of  entertainment  without  her  leave, 
and  to  have  driven  her,  in  her  jealous  or 
irritable  moods,  to  the  humiliating  ex- 
pedient of  watching  or  keeping  guard 
over  him.  The  common  belief  that  they 
did  not  live  a  very  comfortable  life  is 
conveyed  by  the  quaint  remark,  that  their 
house,  though  large,  could  not  contain  a 
single  guest — Peace.  But  he  left  her 
the  whole  of  his  fortune,  "  a  proof,"  (re- 
marks Mackintosh)  "either  that  they 
lived  on  friendly  terms,  or  that  he  was 
too  generous  to  remember  their  differ- 
ences." He  also  confided  his  daughter 
to  her  affectionate  care  by  his  will. 

He  breathed  his  last  in  what  is  now 
the  Dining  Room.  This  was  the  scene 
of  the  parting  interview  with  Gay,  when, 
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having  sent  for  him,  he  implored  his  for- 
giveness—  Gay  never  knew  for  what  — 
and  of  the  still  more  memorable  one  with 
the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he 
summoned  to  his  bedside  to  "see  how  a 
Christian  could  die."  Walpole  cynically 
remarks,  "  Unluckily  he  died  of  brandy  !  " 
His  complaints  were  asthma  and  dropsy  ; 
and  he  no  more  died  of  brandy  than  Pitt 
died  of  port,  although  his  constitution 
equally  required  stimulants.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  a  bottle  of  wine  was  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  gallery  or  dining-room 
when  he  paced  up  and  down  in  the  act  of 
composition  or  meditation.  The  Prin- 
cess says,  a  bottle  of  port  at  one  end  and 
a  bottle  of  sherry  at  the  other  ;  in  which 
case  he  might  have  been  acting  on  the 
same  principle  as  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 
who,  on  being  asked,  "  Have  you  finished 
all  that  port  (three  bottles)  without  assist- 
ance ?  "  made  answer  "  Not  quite  :  I  had 
the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira." 

Speaking  of  Addison's  connection  with 
Holland  House,  Macaulay  says,  "  His 
portrait  still  hangs  there.  The  features 
are  pleasing ;  the  complexion  is  remark- 
ably fair  ;  but  in  the  expression  we  trace 
rather  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition 
than  the  force  and  keenness  of  his  intel- 
lect." This  was  written  in  1848.  In 
1858  there  appeared  a  pamphlet  raising  a 
strong  presumption  that  it  is  not  a  por- 
trait of  Addison.* 

The  young  Earl  of  Warwick  died  in 
1721,  and  the  estates  of  the  Rich  family 
devolved  on  his  cousin,  William  Ed- 
wardes,  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Kensington  in  1776. 
Between  1721  and  1749  Holland  House 
was  occupied  by  a  succession  of  distin- 
guished tenants  :  —  Sir  John  Chardin,  the 
Persian  traveller  :  William  Penn  :  Ship- 
pen,  the  downright  Shippen  of  Pope  ;  and 
Van  Dyck,  being  those  most  known  to 
fame.  Penn,  according  to  the  Mackin- 
tosh MS.,  writes  that  during  his  residence 
here  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  "he  could 
hardly  make  his  way  down  the  front  steps 
of  the  house  through  the  crowds  of  suit- 
ors, who  besought  him  to  use  his  good 
offices  with  the  King."  It  was  during 
this  affluence  of  visitors  and  inevitable 
notoriety  that  Macaulay  supposes  him  to 
have  made  a  secret  journey  into  Somer- 
setshire to  negotiate  the  pardons  of  the 


*  "Joseph  Addison  and  Sir  Andrew  Fountayne;  or, 
the  Romance  of  a  Portrait."  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co.  Macaulay  makes  no  allusion  to  an  original  por- 
trait painted  by  Kneller  in  1716  ;  although  an  engraving 
of  it  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  "  Lire  of  Addison," 
by  Lucy  Aikin,  the  book  he  was  reviewing. 
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maids  of  Taunton  on  behalf  of  the  maids 
of  honour.  In  the  same  MS.  it  is  set 
down  that  Van  Dyck  resided  two  years 
at  Holland  House  and  painted  two  fine 
portraits  here.  Takinoj  nothing  upon  trust, 
the  Princess,  after  resorting  to  every  avail- 
able source  of  information,  remarks  :  — 

Carpenter,  in  his  Life  of  Van  Dyck,  does 
not  mention  the  fact,  and  the  authorities  of 
the  British  Museum  made  energetic  but  fruit- 
less researches.  Meagre  support  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was  to  be  found  in  Smith's  Cata- 
logue raisonne,  to  the  effect  that  the  portrait  of 
Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  was  painted 
at  Holland  House,  about  the  year  1635  ;  and 
we  hoped  to  find  some  writing  on  the  canvas 
itself.  The  picture,  by  kind  permission,  was 
taken  down,  and  examined  carefully  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Mr. 
Scharf.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  No  writing 
was  to  be  found  either  on  back  or  front.  We 
may  assume,  if  we  like,  that  Van  Dyck  was 
received  as  an  honoured  guest  at  Holland 
House  while  he  painted  the  portrait.  Other- 
wise, we  must  leave  the  question  obscure  as 
we  found  it. 

Atterbury's  daughter,  Mrs.  Morice, 
once  inhabited  Holland  House,  in  which 
a  room  was  kept  for  the  prelate  and  his 
library  was  deposited  for  safe  custody. 
Another  reminiscence,  dating  farther 
back,  is  that  William  IIL,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  England  in  1689,  came  to  look 
at  Holland  House,  with  a  view  to  its  con- 
version into  a  palace  ;  and  a  wide  field  of 
speculation  is  laid  open  as  to  whether  it 
would  have  gained  or  lost  in  renown  or 
interest  by  being  so  honoured.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  Fox  family  began  in 
1749,  when  it  was  let  on  lease,  at  a  rent 
of  182/.  i6j".  9^.,  to  the  first  Lord  Holland, 
who  became  the  proprietor  in  1767. 

To  show  by  how  few  links  a  tradition 
might  be  handed  down  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  Lord  Lansdowne(the  third 
Marquis)  used  to  say  that  his  father  had 
intimately  known  a  man  who  had  inti- 
mately known  one  who  had  witnessed  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  This  was  Stephen 
Fox,  the  founder  of  the  family,  alleged  to 
have  been  one  of  the  royal  pages  in  1648. 
But  Richard,  Lord  Holland  (the  third), 
does  not  confirm  the  story.  His  clear  and 
succinct  account  of  his  ancestor  begins  : 
*'  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  mentioned  for  his 
honesty  ljy  Clarendon  and  for  his  riches 
by  Grammont,  was  the  founder  of  our 
family,  and  seems,  notwithstanding  some 
little  venial  endeavours  of  his  posterity  to 
conceal  it,  to  have  been  of  a  very  humble 
stock.  He  was  born  in  1627.  He  owed 
his  introduction  at  Court  to  Lord  Percy, 


his  favour  with  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Clar- 
endon, and  his  general  success  in  the 
world  to  integrity,  diligence,  and  abilities 
in  business."  *  According  to  the  Prin- 
cess, "  he  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
children's  choir  in  Salisbury  Cathedral." 

There  is  a  French  story,  entitled 
"  L'Art  de  Plaire,"  in  which  the  hero 
wins  all  hearts,  unites  all  voices,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  every  undertaking,  by  dint  of  a 
nameless  fascination,  without  birth,  for- 
tune or  even  what  are  commonly  under- 
stood by  personal  advantages.  This 
might  pass  for  a  description  of  Stephen 
Fox  : 

He  was  endowed,  even  in  his  youthful  days, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  that  inexplicable 
power  called  charm,  which  attracted  the  no- 
tice, and  thus  gained  him  the  protection,  of 
Bishop  Duppa.  His  next  patron  was  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland's  brother,  Henry, 
Lord  Percv,  who  entertained  him  in  Paris 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Lord  Percy 
was  at  that  time  Chamberlain  of  Charles's 
household ;  and  through  him  Stephen  became 
known  to  the  exiled  king,  after  whom  he 
named  one  of  his  sons,  and  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  discharged  various  financial  and  confi- 
dential commissions. 

By  good  luck,  or  most  probably  through 
superior  energy  in  procuring  intelligence, 
he  was  the  first  to  announce  the  death  of 
Cromwell  to  Charles  the  Second  :  — 

.  .  .  Mr.  Fox  received  <  the  news  of  that 
Monster's  Death,  six  Hours  before  any  Ex- 
press reach'd  Brussels ;  and  while  the  King 
was  playing  at  Tennis  with  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  Don  John,  and  other  Spanish  Gran- 
dees, he  very  dutifully  accosted  his  Majesty, 
upon  the  Knee,  with  the  grateful  Message; 
and  beg'd  leave  to  call  him  really  King  of  Great 
Britain,  &c.,  since  he  that  had  caus  d  him  to  be 
only  Titularly  so,  was  no  longer  to  be  number'' d 
among  the  Living ;  which  so  ingratiated  him 
afresh  with  that  Prince,  who  received  him  with 
an  Air  of  Pleasantry,  that  from  thenceforward 
he  was  admitted  into  the  King's  most  secret 
Thoughts,  and  was  advised  with  more  like  a 
Privy  Counsellor,  than  a  Servant  of  an  inferior 
Rank. 

The  prominent  points  of  his  career 
may  be  learned  from  the  "  Diary  "  of  his 
intimate  friend,  Evelyn,  who  makes  fre- 
quent and  always  honourable  mention  of 
him.  Besides  several  other  lucrative  ap- 
pointments, he  was  made  Paymaster- 
General  of  the  Forces,  and  managed  to 

*  "  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James 
Fox."  Edited  by  Lord  John  Russell;  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
Lord  Holland  goes  on  to  state  as  a  usage  in  Sir 
.Stephen'.s  family,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  30th 
January,  the  wainscot  of  the  house  used  to  be  hung 
with  black,  and  no  meal  of  any  sort  allowed  till  after 
midnight. 
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accumulate  a  large  fortune,  "  honestly 
got  and  unenvied  ;  which  is  next  to  a 
miracle."  So  says  Evelyn,  who  adds  that 
he  was  "as  humble  and  ready  to  do  a 
courtesy  as  ever."  What  is  more,  he  was 
as  ready  to  do  good  ;  it  being  mainly 
through  his  exertions  that  the  project  for 
the  establishment  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
popularly  attributed  to  Nell  Gwynn,  was 
taken  up  in  good  earnest  by  the  poco 
curante  king.  After  recapitulating  the 
heads  of  the  plan  as  communicated  by 
Sir  Stephen,  Evelyn  sets  down  :  — 

I  was  therefore  desired  by  Sir  Stephen  (who 
had  not  only  the  whole  managing  of  this,  but 
was,  as  I  perceived,  himself  to  be  a  grand 
benefactor,  as  well  it  became  him  who  had  got- 
ten so  vast  an  estate  by  the  soldiers)  to  assist  him, 
and  consult  what  method  to  cast  it  in,  as  to 
the  government.  .  .  . 

One  reason  he  assigned  for  his  labours 
in  this  work  is  reported  to  have  been 
that  "he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  who  had  spent  their 
strength  in  our  service,  to  beg  at  our 
doors." 

Sir  Stephen  held  office  under  Charles 
IL,  James  II.,  William  III.,  and  Queen 
Anne,  without  being  a  trimming  politi- 
cian ;  for  he  was  excepted  by  name  from 
the  general  pardon  proffered  by  James 
II.  in  1692.  He  died  in  1716,  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year,  at  his  villa  of  Chis- 
wick,  where  Charles  James  Fox  died  in 
1806,  and  Canning  in  1827.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  left  nine  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  second  marriage  took  place 
in  1703,  when  he  was  seventy-six.  His 
eldest  son  by  this  marriage  afterwards 
became  Earl  of  Ilchester,  and  the  younger 
was  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland, 
with  whom  we  have  next  to  deal  as  the 
first  of  the  family  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  Holland  House. 

The  Princess,  with  the  allowable  par- 
tiality of  a  biographer,  is  bent  on  making 
him  out  an  eminent  statesman,  as  well  as 
a  warm-hearted  man,  an  affectionate  hus- 
band and  father,  and  a  deservedly  popu- 
lar member  of  society.  In  point  of  fact, 
he  was  a  good  debater,  although  a  bad 
speaker ;  but  his  strength  lay  more  in 
his  shrewdness,  his  tact,  his  masculine 
good  sense,  his  moral  (or  immoral)  cour- 
age and  his  familiarity  with  the  springs 
of  parliamentary  action,  than  in  his  de- 
bating powers.  He  had  the  very  qual- 
ities most  needed  by  a  trading  politician 
in  corrupt,  unsettled  times  ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  predicted  that  no  arrangement 
or  combination  of  his  making  or  propos- 


ing was  ever  with  his  consent  prevented 
or  impeded  by  a  principle.  He  broke  ofiE 
the  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
for  the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1754,  because  they  could  not 
come  to  terms  touching  the  secret-service 
money  to  be  employed  in  bribery  ;  and  it 
was  the  promise  of  a  peerage,  not  con- 
geniality of  views,  that  induced  him  to 
desert  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  join 
Lord  Bute.  There  is  no  rival  or  compet- 
itor with  whom  he  contrasts  more  disad- 
vantageously  than  with  the  "  great  com- 
moner," the  born  orator,  the  man  of  sud- 
den impulses  and  electrical  effects,  the 
lofty  model  of  proud  disinterestedness. 
A  single  point  of  comparison  is  enough. 
Each  was  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  when 
the  proceeds  of  the  place  were  mainly 
regulated  by  the  conscience  of  the  holder. 
Pitt  refused  to  receive  more  than  the 
regular  salary.  Fox's  profits  were  so  ex- 
orbitant that  he  was  denounced  by  the 
citizens  of  London,  in  an  address,  as  the 
defaulter  of  unaccounted  millions  ;  and 
from  what  is  known  of  his  expenses  and 
accumulations,  he  could  not  have  pock- 
eted less  than  half  a  million  sterling  ia 
his  eight  years'  tenure  of  the  place. 
Macaulay  calls  him  a  needy  political  ad- 
venturer, and  says  that  he  was  regarded 
by  the  nation  as  a  man  of  insatiable  ra- 
pacity. The  public  estimate  of  him  was 
indicated  by  a  couplet  on  the  death  of 
Wolfe  :  -- 

All  conqu'ring  cruel  death,  more  hard  than 

rocks, 
Thou  shouldst  have  spared  the  Wolfe  and  took 

the  Fox. 

Gray's  satire  (suppressed  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  his  works)  on  Lord  Holland's 
seaside  villa  began  :  — 

Old,  and  abandon'd  by  each  venal  friend, 
Here  H — d  form'd  the  pious  resolution 

To  smuggle  a  few  years,  and  strive  to  mend 
A  broken  character  and  constitution. 

On  this  congenial  spot  he  fixed  his  choice  ; 
Earl  Godwin  trembled  for  his  neighbouring 
sand ; 
Here  sea-gulls    scream,   and  cormorants  re- 
joice. 
And  mariners,  though  shipwreck'd,  dread  to 
land. 

The  correspondence  (printed  from  the 
Holland  House  MSS.),  which  grew  out  of 
his  abortive  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, throws  light  on  the  still  unsettled 
question  of  when  the  Cabinet  was  first 
constituted  as  now,  or  named  by  the 
Prime   Minister  without   the  direct  per- 
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sonal  interference  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
following  letter  from  Fox,  then  Secretary 
of  War,  was  delivered  by  Lord  Walde- 
grave  to  the  King,  December  loth, 
1754:  — 

Sir,  —  Infinitely  thankfull  for  Your  Ma- 
jesty's Command  receiv'd  by  Ld  Waldegrave 
to  explain  myself  in  writing ;  I  must  begin  by 
humbly  asking  Pardon  for  having  mistaken 
Your  Majesty.  I  now  understand  Your  Ma- 
jesty do's  not  intend  to  have  any  Leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  I  receive  Your 
Majesty's  Pleasure  on  this  head  with  all  that 
Duty  and  Submission  that  becomes  me. 
What  Your  Majesty  requires,  I  understand,  is 
that  on  all  occasions  as  well  not  relative  as 
relative  to  the  Army,  I  should  act  with  Spirit 
in  support  of  Your  Majesty's  Service  in  the 
H.  of  Commons  ;  And,  Your  Majesty  bids  me 
put  in  writing  what  will  enable  me  to  obey 
these  yr  Commands. 

Thinking  then  no  more  of  taking  the  Lead  ; 
but  of  obeying  Your  Majesty's  Commands 
only,  I  answer  —  That,  in  the  present  State  of 
the  H.  of  Commons,  I  desire  no  Change  of 
Employment,  no  pecuniary  Advantage,  but 
some  such  Mark  only  of  Your  Majesty's 
Favour  as  may  enable  me  to  speak  like  one 
well  inform'd  and  honour'd  with  Your  Ma- 
jesty's Confidence  in  regard  to  the  Matters  I 
may  be  speaking  of.  This  then.  Sir,  is  what  I 
desire,  and  can  desire  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  enable  me  to  attempt  what  You  com- 
mand, confining  myself  to  Your  Majesty's  own 
Views,  and  to  the  very  Manner  Your  Majesty 
shall  command  me  to  pursue  them  in. 

I  am,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  King's  reply  is  dated  Dec.  12th, 
1754:  — 

December  12th,  1754. 
It  is  the  King's  Pleasure,  that  Lord  Walde- 
grave should  acquaint  Mr.  Fox,  that  His 
Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  condescend  to 
His  Request  of  being  admitted  into  His 
Cabinet  Council  :  But  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
future  Difficulties,  and  Inconveniences,  His 
Lordship  should  acquaint  Mr.  Fox,  that  this 
Advancement  to  the  Cabinet  Council,  is  not 
intended,  by  the  King,  in  the  least,  to  interfere 
with,  or  derogate  from,  the  Priority,  belonging 
to  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  And,  that  It  is  not  His 
Majesty's  Intention,  to  confer  any  power,  or 
Confidence,  independent  of  such  Ministers,  as 
His  Majesty  shall  think  fit  to  entrust  with  the 
Conduct  of  His  Affairs. 

He  had  been  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil on  being  made  Secretary-at-War  in 
1746. 

His  marriage  was  the  most  remark- 
able episode  of  his  private  life.  It  made 
such  a  noise  that  it  is  hardly  intelligible  un- 
less we  bear  in  mind  the  social  prejudices 
then   in   full  force.     When    his   engage- 


ment with  Lady  Caroline  Lennox,  eldest 
daughter  of   the  second  Duke   of  Rich- 
mond, became  known    to  her  noble   pa- 
rents, their  indignation  knew  no  bounds  ; 
they  would  not  hear  of   such  a  inhalli- 
aitce ;  and   they  took    the  most  decided 
steps  for  compelling  the  young  lady  to 
i  break  it  off.     She  was  peremptorily  com- 
j  manded  to   receive  another   suitor  ;  and 
j  the  hour  for  the  formal  introduction   of 
j  the    chosen   individual    had    been   fixed 
when  she  adopted  the  perilous  measure 
of  cutting  off  her  eyebrows.     There  is  an 
English   novel    ("  Cyril    Thornton "),   in 
;  which  the  hero,  returning  from  the  Penin- 
I  sular    war    with    a    terribly     disfiguring 
i  wound  across  the  face,  is  thrown  over  by 
'  his    afifianced     bride    on    that    account. 
I  There  is  a  French  novel  ("  La  Vigie   de 
I  Koatven,"  by  Sue),  in  which  the  heroine 
;  destroys  her  beauty  in   order  to  revenge 
I  herself  on  a  treacherous  lover,  and,  dur- 
I  ing  a  voyage  in    pursuit    of    him,   gets 
1  thrown  overboard  as  a  witch.     Lady  Car- 
i  oline  was  more  fortunate.     She  escaped 
I  the  presence  of  the  hated  suitor,  and  did 
not  repel  the  favoured  one.    They  eloped, 
I  and    were    secretly   married   on  the    ist 
I  May,  1744.     The   letters  of  condolence, 
\  instead  of  congratulation,  which  poured 
I  in  upon  the  Duke  and  Duchess  from  per- 
sons of  social  or   political  eminence,  are 
amusing  from  their  absurdly  inflated  pro- 
fessions of  regret.     A  fortnight  after  the 
great  event   Sir    Charles  Hanbury   Wil- 
liams writes  :  — 

My  Dear  Fox,  —  Time  that  overcorries,  eats 

up,  or  buries,  all  things  Has  not  as  yet  made 

the    least    impression  upon  the  story  Of  the 

'■  Loves  of  Henry  Fox  and  Caroline.     It  still 

\  lives  grows  and  flourishes  under  the  Patron- 

''  age  of  their  Graces  of  Newcastle  and  Grafton, 

and  Mr.  Pelham.     But  in  spite  of  them  the 

;  Town  grows  cool  and  will  take  the  tender 

I  Lovers'  parts. 

I      Ld  Carteret  diverts  himself  with  this.     He 
says  he  was  call'd  up  by  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle to  him  by  the  D  :  of  Dorset,  as  he  was 
going  thro'  the  rooms  at  Kensington,  and  told 
that  they  two  were  talking  upon  this  most 
unfortunate  affair,  and  that  they  shou'd  make 
;  no  secret  of  it  to  him,  that  they  were  both 
i  greatly  affected  with  it.     Upon  this  says  Car- 
teret :  I  thought  our  fleets  or  our  armys  were 
beat,  or  Mons  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.     At  last  it  came  out  that  Plarry  Fox 
I  was  married,  which  I  knew  before.     This  says 
'  He   was  the    Unfortunate   affair.      This  was 
what  he  was  concerned  about.     Two  people  to 
neither  of  which  he  was  any  relation  were 
married  against  their  Parents'  consent.     And 
this  Man  is  Secretary  of  State  I 
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Nobody  has  done  Lady  Caroline  more  jus- 
tice than  Miss  Pelham.  She  says  she  is  her 
friend  and  can't  give  her  up.  She  speaks  well 
of  her  and  you  to  those  that  don't  like  it. 
Answers  all  their  objections  ;  and  particularly 
upon  its  being  said  you  was  no  Gentleman, 
She  reply'd  thus,  "  Upon  that  head  I  will  ap- 
peal to  the  company  whether  if  Lord  Ilchester 
had  been  unmarried  and  had  offer'd  himself 

to  the  D  :  of  R 's  daughter  the  D  :  and 

Dss  wou'd  not  have  jump'd  at  the  Match  and 
How  Mr.  Fox  comes  to  be  a  worse  Gentleman 
than  Ld  Ilchester  I  can't  tell." 

The  guilty,  yet  happy,  pair  were  not 
forgiven  till  after  the  birth  of  a  son  in 
1748,  when  (March  26th),  the  Duke  in- 
dites a  solemn  epistle,  beginning  :  — 

Whitehall,  Saturday,  26  March,  [1748]. 

My  dear  Caroline, — Altho'  the  same 
reason  for  my  displeasure  with  you,  exists  now, 
as  much,  as  it  did  the  day  you  offended  me, 
and  that  the  forgiving  you  is  a  bad  example  to 
my  other  Children,  yett  they  are  so  young, 
that  was  I  to  stay  till  they  were  setled  the  con- 
sequence might  in  all  likelyhood  be  that  wee 
should  never  see  you  so  long  as  we  lived, 
which  thoughts  our  hearts  could  not  bear.  So 
the  conflict  between  reason  and  nature  is  over, 
and  the  tenderness  of  parents  has  got  the 
better  and  your  Dear  Mother  and  I  have 
determin'd  to  see  and  forgive  both  you  and 
Mr.  Fox. 

His  Grace  stipulates,  however,  that  their 
conduct  is  not  to  grow  into  an  example 
or  a  precedent :  — 

One  thing  more  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  the  future  hapiness  of  my  family  I  must 
mention  and  recomend  to  you,  which  is  that  I 
trust  to  Mr.  Fox's  honour,  probity,  and  good 
sense,  as  well  as  to  yours,  that  your  conversa- 
tion ever  hereafter  with  any  of  my  children 
especially  with  my  dear  March  may  be  such  as 
not  to  lead  them  to  thinke  children  indepen- 
dent of  their  parents. 

Henry  Fox  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1763,  Lady  Caroline  having  been  cre- 
ated Baroness  Holland  in  1702. 

The  Princess  says  that  he  had  stipu- 
lated for  an  earldom,  and  that  when  only 
a  barony  was  conferred  upon  him,  he  re- 
proached Lord  Bute  for  a  breach  of  faith, 
who  replied  that  it  was  only  a  pious  fraud. 
"  I  perceive  the  fraud,  my  Lord,"  was  the 
retort,  "  but  not  the  piety."  Lord  Stan- 
hope says  that  the  subject  of  altercation 
was  whether  Fox  should  retain  the  office 
of  Paymaster,  which  Lord  Bute  main- 
tained'he  had  promised  to  resign  on  be- 
ing made  a  peer.  "  Both  parties  now  ap- 
pealed to  Lord  Shelburne,  who  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  had  been  the  nego- 
tiator between  them.  Lord  Shelburne, 
much  embarrassed,  was  obliged  to  own 


that  he  had  in  some  degree  extenuated 
or  exaggerated  the  terms  to  each,  from 
his  anxiety  to  receive,  at  all  events,  the 
support  of  Fox,  which  he  thought  at  that 
period  essential  to  the  Government. 
These  misrepresentations  Lord  Bute, 
now  forgiving,  called  '  a  pious  fraud.'  "  * 
The  lady's  version  agrees  with  Lord  Rus- 
sell's, but  Lord  Stanhope's  strikes  us  to 
be  the  most  probable  ;  for  we  can  hardly 
conceive  Lord  Bute  admitting  a  palpable 
breach  of  faith  and  calling  it  a  pious 
fraud.  Moreover,  Fox  kept  the  place  till 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  it  by 
George  Grenville  in  1765. 

Walpole,  contrasting  the  father's  style 
of  speaking  with  the  son's,  says,  that 
Lord  Holland  "  was  always  confused  be- 
fore he  could  clear  up  the  point,  fluttered 
and  hesitated,  wanted  diction,  and  la- 
boured only  for  one  forcible  conclusion." 
Yet  in  the  debate  on  the  Marriage  Bill 
of  1753,  inspired  doubtless  by  personal 
recollections^  he  spoke  with  clearness  and 
vivacity,  breaking  through  all  bounds  of 
parliamentary  or  official  restraint.  The 
Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor (Hardwicke)  with  the  approval  of  the 
Prime  Minister  (Pelham),  and  Fox  was 
Secretary  of  War.  But  he  attacked  the 
measure  and  the  framers  in  language  that 
provoked  Charles  Yorke  (the  Chancellor's 
son)  to  exclaim:  "It  is  new  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  new  in  politics,  it  is  new  in  am- 
bition." Fox  retorted,  "  Is  it  new  in  Par- 
liament to  be  conscientious  ?  I  hope  not. 
Is  it  new  in  politics  ?  I  am  afraid  it  is  ! 
Is  it  new  in  ambition  ?  It  certainly  is  to 
attack  such  authority."  He  held  up  a 
copy  of  the  Bill,  in  which  he  had  marked 
the  alterations  with  red  ink  ;  and  on  the 
observation  of  the  Attorney-General 
"  How  bloody  it  looks  !  "  he  retorted  : 
"  Thou  canst  not  say  /  did  it.  Look  what 
a  rent  the  learned  Casca  made  "  (pointing 
to  the  Attorney-General).  "  Through 
this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed" 
(alluding  to  Mr.  Pelham). 

We  need  hardly  say  that  these  graphic 
details  are  not  given  in  the  meagre  par- 
liamentary reports.  They  are  mostly 
taken  by  Coxe  from  the  correspondence 
of  Dr.  Birch  as  well  as  a  note  of  Lord 
Hardwicke's  counter-attack  on  Fox,  who, 
finding  he  had  gone  too  far,  had  endeav- 
oured to  deprecate  the  Chancellor's  re- 
sentment by  an  apology. 

Yielding,  then,  to  the  impulse  of  wounded 
feelings,  he  repelled  the  attacks  which  had 
been  levelled  against  him  in  the  House  of 

*  V  History,"  vol.  v.  p'  40. 
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Commons.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Charles 
Tovvnsend  he  ascribed  to  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence, and  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  invec- 
tive against  Mr.  Fox. 

**It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising,"  he  said, 
"  that  young  men  in  the  warmth  of  their  con- 
stitution should  be  averse  to  regulations  which 
seem  to  interfere  with  their  impassioned  and 
sanguine  pursuits  ;  but  it  rs  extraordinary  to 
see  grave  and  solemn  persons  convert  a  law, 
so  essential  to  the  public  good,  into  an  engine 
of  dark  intrigue  and  faction,  and  into  a  pre- 
text for  forming  a  party,  and  trying  its  strength. 
Their  opposition,  however,  has  produced  a 
result  which  they  little  expected ;  for  it  has 
raised  a  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  which  has 
ensured  its  success." 
1  He  then  indignantly  animadverted  upon  the 

profligacy  of  the  principles  avowed  by  the 
enemies  of  the  measure.  Alluding  to  the 
apology  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  said,  "  With  regard  to 
my  own  share  in  this  torrent  of  abuse,  as  I  am 
obliged  to  those  who  have  so  honourably 
defended  me,  so  I  despise  the  invective,  and  I 
despise  the  recantation.  I  despise  the  scur- 
rility, for  scurrility  I  must  call  it,  and  I  reject 
the  adulation."  * 

A  few  months  after  his  elevation,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1763,  Fox  writes  to  Selwyn,  that 
his  object  in  going  to  the  Upper  House 
I  v/as  to  cut  up  any  further  views  of  ambi- 
tion by  the  roots.  The  rest  of  his  life 
(observes  Lord  Russell)  was  passed  in 
some  favour  with  the  Court,  but  (after 
the  resignation  of  his  place)  in  no  ostensi- 
ble position  in  office  or  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  singular  remark  is  quoted  of 
his  dying  hours,  which  at  least  shows 
composure  and  good  humour  :  "  If  Mr. 
Selwyn  calls  again,"  he  told  his  servant, 
"  let  him  in.  If  I  am  alive  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  him,  and  if  I  am  dead  he  will 
be  very  glad  to  see  me."  In  allusion  to 
■what  are  aptly  termed  the  mortuary  tastes 
of  Selwyn  who  never  missed  an  execu- 
tion if  he  could  help  it,  Lord  Holland  had 
written  to  him  on  a  preceding  occasion  : 

Yorke  was  very  ugly  whilst  he  lived,  how 
did  he  look  when  he  was  dead  ? 

Yours  ever, 

Holland. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the 
public  career  of  Charles  James  Fox ;  but 
there  are  a  few  particulars  of  his  early 
life  which  are  less  familiarly  known  and 
strikingly  illustrate  the  formation  of  his 
character.  The  boundless  indulgence 
with  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  the 
temptations  to  which  he  was  systemati- 
cally exposed  from  boyhood,  not  merely 

*  "  Memoirs  of  the  Pelhara  Administration;"  vol. 
IL  p.  267. 


account  for  the  errors  of  his  maturer 
years,  but  greatly  enhance  our  admira- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
that  could  go  through  such  an  ordeal  es- 
sentially unimpaired.  "  Mr.  Fox's  chil- 
dren were  to  receive  no  contradiction. 
Having  promised  Charles  that  he  should 
be  present  when  a  garden  wall  was  to  be 
flung  down,  and  having  forgotten  it,  the 
wall  was  built  up  again,  that  he  might 
perform  his  promise."  Lord  Holland 
(Charles's  uncle),  after  quoting  this  pas- 
sage from  the  Reminiscences  of  Sir  G. 
Colebrook  remarks  :  "  This  was  perhaps 
foolish,  but  the  performance  of  a  promise 
was  the  moral  inculcated  by  the  folly, 
and  that,  ce  77te  seinble,  is  no  bad  lesson." 
"  Charles  is  dreadfully  passionate ; 
what  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  "  said  Lady 
Caroline.  "  Oh,  never  mind,"  replied 
Mr.  Fox  ;  "he  is  a  sensible  little  fellow, 
and  will  learn  to  curb  himself."  Charles 
overheard  this  conversation,  and  advert- 
ing to  it  in  after  life  said :  "  I  will  not 
deny  that  I  was  a  very  sensible  little  fel- 
low, a  very  clever  little  boy,  and  what 
I  heard  made  an  impression  on  me,  and 
was  of  use  to  me  afterwards,"  This 
is  related  by  Lord  Russell.  The  three 
following  instances  are  given,  we  take  for 
granted  on  good  authority,  in  the  book 
before  us  : 

Once  the  enfant  terrible  wished  to  break  a 
watch.  "  Well !  "  said  the  father,  *'  if  you 
must,  I  suppose  you  must." 

At  another  time.  Lord  Holland,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  was  preparing  some  important  papers, 
when  Charles,  going  into  the  study,  read, 
criticised,  and  burnt  a  despatch  which  was 
ready  to  be  sealed.  The  father,  without  even 
reprimanding  his  boy,  calmly  got  ready  another 
copy  of  the  despatch  from  the  official  draft. 

Charles  James  in  his  childhood  does  not 
seem  to  have  shown  his  mother  much  more 
deference  than  he  showed  his  father.  One 
day  he  heard  her  make  a  mistake  in  Roman 
history,  and,  asking  her,  with  utter  contempt, 
what  she  knew  about  the  Romans,  he  went  on 
to  explain  how  she  was  wrong. 

Before  he  was  fourteen,  he  was  taken 
by  his  father  to  Paris  and  Spa,  wliere  he 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
gaming-table.  After  a  brief  interval  at 
Eton  (where  he  was  flogged)  he  was  taken 
a  second  time  to  Paris,  where  (says  Lord 
Russell),  "  according  to  family  traditions, 
he  was  indulged  in  all  his  youthful  pas- 
sions, and  when  he  showecf  any  signs  of 
boyish  modesty  and  shame,  was  ridiculed 
for  his  bashfulness  by  his  injudicious  and 
culpable  father."  In  a  letter,  dated  July 
25th,  1765,  the  father  writes  :  —  "  Charles 
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has  been  here,  but  is  now  at  Oxford, 
studying  very  hard,  after  two  months  at 
Paris,  which  he  relished  as  mucli  as  ever. 
Such  a  mixture  in  education  was  never 
seen,  but,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  seems 
likely  to  do  well."  It  certainly  enabled 
him  to  make  himself  familiar  with  foreign 
languages  and  literature,  whilst  becoming 
a  good  classic  ;  but  what  were  the  odds 
that,  with  such  desultory  habits  and  in 
the  midst  of  every  variety  of  seduction, 
all  power  of  steady  application  and  soHd 
acquirement  would  be  lost  ?  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  and  a  fellow- 
student  set  out  to  walk  from  Oxford  to 
Holland  House  without  a  penny  in  their 
pockets.  On  arriving,  his  first  exclama- 
tion to  his  father,  who  was  taking  his 
coffee,  was,  "  You  must  send  half-a-guinea 
or  a  guinea,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the 
ale-house-keeper  at  Nettlebed,  to  redeem 
the  gold  watch  you  gave  me  some  years 
ago,  and  which  I  have  left  in  pawn  there 
for  a  pot  of  porter." 

The  mother  was  less  confident  than  the 
father  of  the  success  of  his  system,  and 
is  reported  by  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of 
Leicester,  to  have  said  to  him  soon  after 
Charles  left  Oxford :  "  I  have  been  this 
evening  with  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  and  there 
is  little  William  Pitt,  not  eight  years  old, 
and  really  the  cleverest  child  I  ever  saw, 
and  brought  up  so  strictly  and  properly 
in  his  behaviour,  that,  mark  my  words, 
that  little  boy  will  be  a  thorn  in  Charles's 
side  as  long  as  he  lives."  It  was  the 
apophthegm  of  Falstaff,  "  There's  never 
any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any 
proof."  But  the  result  in  each  of  these 
contrasted  systems  equally  sets  all  calcu- 
lation at  defiance. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1772,  Gibbon 
writes  to  Holroyd  in  reference  to  a  de- 
bate on  the  Church  Establishment : — 

By-the-bye,  Charles  Fox  prepared  hin\self 
for  that  holy  war  by  passing  twenty-two  hours 
in  the  pious  exercise  of  hazards  :  his  devotion 
cost  him  only  about  500/.  per  hour  —  in  all  11, 
000/. 

On  December  6th,  1773,  the  same  to 
the  same : — 

You  know  Lord  Holland  is  paying  Charles' 
debts.  They  amount  to  140,000/.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors,  his  agent  declared,  that 
after  deducting  6000/.  a  year  settled  on  Ste. 
(the  eldest  son),  and  a  decent  provision  for 
his  old  age,  the  residue  of  his  wealth  amounted 
to  no  more  than  90,000/. 

Walpole  mentions  another  separate 
payment  of  20,000/.  for  the  debts  of 
Stephen  and    Charles.     lu  April   1772, 
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Charles  brought  in  a  Bill  to  ameni 
the  Marriage  Bill  which  his  father 
had  so  vehemently  opposed  ;  and  Wal- 
pole, after  commending  the  ease,  grace, 
and  clearness  of  his  speech,  says  :  — 

He  was  that  very  morning  retiirned  from 
Newmarket,  where  he  had  lost  some  thousand 
pounds  the  preceding  day.  He  had  stopped 
at  Hockeril,  where  he  found  company  —  had 
sat  up  all  night  drinking,  and  had  not  been  in 
bed  when  he  came  to  move  his  Bill,  which  he 
had  not  even  drawn.  This  was  genius,  was 
almost  inspiration. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  par- 
liamentary career,  Charles  Fox,  as  if  im- 
patient (as  Walpole  remarks)  to  inherit 
his  father's  unpopularity,  professed  the 
same  arbitrary  principles  ;  and  it  was  his 
motion  to  commit  Woodfall,  accompanied 
by  a  fierce  denunciation  against  the  City 
and  the  Press,  that  caused  Lord  North, 
at  the  King's  suggestion,  to  send  the 
well-known  note :  — 

His  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  order  a 
new  Commission  of  Treasury  to  be  made  out, 
in  which  I  do  not  see  your  name.  — ■  North. 

This  dismissal  was  fortunate  for  his 
fame.  It  threw  him  into  opposition,  com- 
pelled him  to  take  the  Liberal  side  on  all 
great  questions,  and  eventually  led  to  his 
being  the  chosen  champion,  the  pride  and 
boast,  of  the  Whig  party. 

He  is  the  grand  illustration  of  the  Fox 
family,  but  if  required  to  specify  the  per- 
sons to  whom  Holland  House  is  most 
indebted  for  its  fame,  we  should  name 
his  nephew  Henry  Richard,  Lord  Hol- 
land, and  Elizabeth  Vassall,  t/ie  Lady 
Holland,  who  has  left  a  more  marked  im- 
pression of  her  individuality  than  any 
woman  of  her  age.  The  distinctive  qual- 
ities of  both  may  be  accurately  learned 
from  this  work,  although  the  authoress 
lies  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
never  seen  either  of  them  ;  and  she  has 
also  hit  off,  with  intuitive  justness  of  ap- 
preciation, the  composition,  aspect,  tone, 
and  constantly- varying  curiously-con- 
trasted character  of  thetr  society  :  — 

Lord  Holland  enjoyed  the  Continent,  and, 
when  he  left  it,  was  all  the  more  fit  for  his 
own  home.  After  enjoying,  and  profiting  by, 
his  travels,  he  returned  to  England  in  1796, 
and  restored  Holland  House. 

He  restored  it  in  two  ways  :  he  restored  it 
practically,  under  Mr.  Saunders,  fitting  it  up 
at  great  expense  for  his  own  habitation ;  and 
he  restored  it  intellectually  by  bringing  to- 
gether those  wits  and  geniuses  who  invested  it 
with  greater  brilliancy  than  it  had  enjoyed 
even  in  the  days  of  Addison. 
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The  circle  of  Holland  House  was  a  cosmo- 

Eolitan  one,  and  Holland  House  was  among 
ouses  what  England  is  amongst  nations  —  a 
common  ground,  where  all  opinions  could 
freely  breathe. 

Much  as  people  are  wont  to  regret  the  num- 
ber of  their  years,  who  would  not  gladly  now  be 
half  a  century  older  to  have  formed  part  of 
that  circle,  and  heard  the  brilliant  passages  of 
wit  and  intellect  which  passed,  and  too  often 
passed  away,  within  those  walls  !  A  list  fur- 
nished by  Elizabeth,  Lady  Holland,  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  helps  us  in  enumerating 
some  of  the  names  which  have  thus  immor- 
talized the  house. 

This  list  includes  almost  all  the  celeb- 
rities of  the  Whig  party,  and  most  of 
the  distinguished  foreigners  who  visited 
England  for  half  a  century :  with  only 
one  Tory,  Lord  Eldon,  the  very  last  whom 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  at  Hol- 
land House.  The  Princess  has  attempted 
to  range  them  in  a  kind  of  catalogue 
raisonni,  in  which  the  character,  or  chief 
title  to  fame,  is  dashed  off  in  a  pointed 
sentence  or  two.  or  at  most  a  paragraph, 

Talleyrand,  the  diplomatic  wit  and  witty 
diplomatist,  who  cared  not  which  party  he 
supported,  provided  it  was  the  stronger. 

Madame  de  Stael,  who  in  graceful  French 
painted  Italy,  and  in  solid  French  digested 
German  literature. 

Whishaw,  whose  sense  made  his  opinions 
valuable  to  have  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

Others  are  described  by  their  bons 
mots :  — 

Then  there  was  Luttrell,  whose  idea  of  the 
English  climate  was,  "  On  a  fine  day,  like  look- 
ing up  a  chimney ;  on  a  rainy  day,  like  look- 
ing down  it."  Luttrell,  the  epicure,  who  once, 
marvellous  to  relate,  let  the  side-dishes  pass 
by ;  but  it  was  in  order  to  contemplate  a  man 
who  had  failed  to  laugh  at  Sydney  Smith's 
jokes.  He  himself,  too,  had  plenty  of  original 
wit :  he  expressed  a  dislike  for  monkeys  be- 
cause they  reminded  him  so  of  poor  relations  ; 
and  upon  being  asked  whether  a  well-known 
bore  had  made  himself  very  disagreeable,  he 
answered,  musingly,  *'  Why,  he  was  as  disa- 
greeable as  the  occasion  would  permit." 

These  mots  of  Luttrell  are  quoted  from 
familiar  memoirs.  But  one  at  p.  158  is 
new  :  — 

She  (Lady  Holland)  was  rather  fond  of 
crowding  her  dinner-table.  Once  when  the 
company  was  already  tightly  packed,  an  un- 
expected guest  arrived,  and  she  instantly  gave 
her  imperious  order  :  "  Luttrell !  make  room  !  " 
"It  must  certainly  be  made^''  he  answered, 
"for  it  does  not  exists 

The  range  of  knowledge,  power  of  con 


ing  the  correctness  of 
the  fire  of  genius,   by  the   melody  and 


guage  required  for  such  an  undertaking, 
are  great ;  and  there  are  characters 
which  cannot  be  sketched  in  this  cursory 
fashion.*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  several  of  these  pen-and-ink  outlines 
are  incomplete  and  vague  :  — 

Lord  Moira,  whose  fluent  speaking  Curran 
called  "  airing  his  vocabulary  ;  "  and  who  was 
afterwards  Governor-General  of  India  and 
Marquis  of  Hastings. 

Lord  Macartney,  who  made  an  embassy  to 
China.  He  is  one  of  the  people  of  whom  it  is 
said  that,  taking  a  hint  from  the  King,  he 
learnt  Spanish,  and  informing  his  Majesty  of 


*  About  the  best  specimens  of  condensed  description 
of  character  we  are  acquainted  with  are  the  inscriptions 
on  the  busts  in  "The  Temple  of  British  Worthies"  at 
Stowe,  printed  in  "The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Buckingham."  By  George  Lipscomb,  Esq., 
M.D.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  103,  iJ4.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
improve  upon  the  following 

"  Alexander  Pope  :  who, 
judgment  to  the  fire 

power  of  his  numbers,  gave  sweetness  to  sense,  and 
grace  to  philosophy.  He  employed  the  pointed  bril- 
liancy of  wit,  to  chastise  the  vices,  and  the  eloquence  of 
poetry,  to  exalt  the  virtues  of  human  nature;  and, 
being  without  a  rival  in  his  own  age,  imitated  and 
translated,  with  a  spirit  equal  to  the  originals,  the  best 
poets  of  antiquity. 

"Sir  Thomas  Gresham:  who,  by  the  honourable 
profession  of  a  merchant,  having  enriched  himself  and 
his  country  for  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
built  the  Royal  Exchange. 

"  Ignatius  Jones  :  who,  to  adorn  his  country,  intro- 
duced and  rivalled  the  Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 

"  John  Milton  :  whose  sublime  and  unbounded  genius 
equalled  a  subject  that  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  world. 

"  William  Shakespeare :  whose  excellent  genius 
opened  to  him  the  whole  heart  of  man,  all  the  mines  of 
fancy,  all  the  stores  of  Nature ;  and  gave  him  power, 
beyond  all  other  writers,  to  move,  astonish  and  delight 
mankind. 

"John  Locke  :  who,  best  of  all  philosophers,  under- 
stood the  powers  of  the  human  mind ;  the  nature,  end, 
and  bounds  of  civil  government ;  and,  wdth  equal 
courage  and  sagacity,  refuted  the  slavish  system  of 
usurped  authority  over  the  rights,  the  consciences,  or 
reason  of  mankind. 

"  Sir  Isaac  Nevvton :  whom  the  God  of  Nature  made 
to  comprehend  His  Works. 

'*  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam :  who,  by  the 
strength  and  light  of  a  superior  genius,  rejected  vain 
speculation  and  fallacious  theory,  taught  to  pursue 
truth,  and  improve  philosophy,  by  the  certain  method 
of  experiment. 

"Sir  Walter  Raleigh:  a  valiant  soldier,  and  an  able 
statesman  ;  who,  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his 
master,  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  against  the  am- 
bition of  Spain,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  influence  of  that 
Court  whose  arms  he  had  vanquished  and  whose  de- 
signs he  opposed. 

"King  Alfred:  the  mildest,  justest,  most  beneficent 
of  kings ;  who  drove  out  the  Danes,  secured  the  seas, 
protected  learning,  established  juries,  crushed  corrup- 
tion, guardedliberty,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution. 

"John  Hampden:  who,  with  great  spirit  and  con- 
summate abilities,  began  a  noble  opposition  to  an  ar- 
bitrary court,  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country ;  supported  them  in  Parliament  and  died  for 
them  in  the  field." 

Dr.  Lipscombe  says  that  many  of  these  inscriptions 
were  written  by  George  Lyttleton  ;  but  we  believe  the 
authorship  to  be  uncertain,  and  it  has  been  surmised  by 
those  who  think  they  have  tracked  Junius  to  Stowe,  that 


Ajic  lauj^t  \}\.  iMiv-»vvi»->.ij^<_,  i^wvYv-i   \ji.  y^Kiit.-    those  wno  tnink  tney  nave  trackecMunuis  to  btowe 
densed     thought,    and  command    of  Ian- '.  they  are  from  the  same  pen  as  the  famous  Letters. 
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the  fact,  was  answered,  that  he  would  now  be 
able  to  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original. 

Dr.  Johnson  relates  that  Rowe  applied 
to  Harley  for  some  public  employment, 
who  enjoined  him  to  study  Spanish  ;  and 
when,  some  time  afterwards,  he  came 
again,  and  said  that  he  had  mastered  it, 
dismissed  him  with  this  congratulation  : 
''  Then,  Sir,  I  envy  you  the  pleasure  of 
reading  '  Don  Quixote  '  in  the  original." 
It  must  be  owing  to  a  confused  recollec- 
tion of  this  story  that  Lord  Macartney  is 
described  as  one  of  the  people  who, 
taking  a  hint  from  the  King,  learnt  Span- 
ish. Still  more  puzzling  is  the  follow- 
ing : — 

Mr.  Frere  (the  Right  Honourable  John 
Hookham  Frere),  for  some  time,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  British  Minis- 
ter in  Spain.  Like  his  host,  he  was  an  accom- 
plished translator  of  Spanish.  But  his  most 
popular  claim  to  literary  renown  will  probably 
be  his  joint  authorship  with  Canning  of  "  The 
Needy  Knife-grinder,"  more  so  than  his  char- 
acter of  Whistlecraft,  Lord  Byron's  confessed 
immediate  model  for  "  Beppo." 

Taking  "  his  character  of  Whistlecraft  " 
to  mean  the  poem,  purporting  to  be  by 
William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,* 
from  which  Byron  copied  the  metre  of 
"  Beppo  "  and  "  Don  Juan,"  can  it  be 
seriously  contended  that  Frere  is  more 
popularly  known  to  fame  by  the  joint 
authorship  of  "  The  Needy  Knife-Grind- 
er"  —  which,  by  the  way,  was  wholly 
written  by  Canning  ? 

One  of  the  most  graceful  passages  in 
the  book  is  the  tribute  to  Miss  Fox,  sis- 
ter of  the  third  lord.  "Simplicity  and 
purity  of  heart  were  hers  ;  her  very  con- 
tact imparted  goodness  :  her  presence 
sunshine.  A  woman  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word  ;  such  was  the  dear  '  Aunty ' 
of  that  family."  She  was  the  early,  the 
only,  love  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who,  in 
his  eightieth  year,  wrote  to  her  remind- 
ing her  of  a  flower  she  had  given  him  on 
the  lawn  at  Bowood.  "  From  that  day 
not  a  single  one  has  passed  (not  to  men- 
tion nights)  in  which  you  have  not  en- 
grossed more  of  my  thoughts  than  you 
could  have  wished."  Bowring,  who  was 
present  when  he  received  her  answer, 
describes  him  as  singularly  mortified  and 
depressed  by  its  coldness.  In  the  Yel- 
low Drawing-room  of  Holland  House 
may  still  be  seen  what  the  Princess  terms 
"souvenir   d'amitid,  understood    though 

*  "  Prospectus  of  an  Intended  National  Work.  By 
William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stowmarket,  in 
Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar  Makers,"  &c.  &c. 
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not  expressed  "  :  a  cameo  ring,  contain- 
ing Jeremy  Bentham's  hair  and  profile, 
with  the  words,  Memento  for  Miss  Fox 
engraved  upon  it,  with  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  : 

Not  very  unlike  her,  in  goodness  and  kindli- 
ness, was  her  brother,  the  master  of  Holland 
House.  Devoted  to  literature  and  art,  he 
welcomed  authors  and  artists  with  cordial 
affability.  Well  versed  in  the  politics  of  Eu- 
rope, he  entertained  statesmen  and  diploma- 
tists of  all  nations  with  cosmopolitan  fairness. 
Himself  a  wit  and  a  humourist,  he  greeted 
with  fellow-feeling  the  most  brilliant  men  of 
the  day.  But  while  he  enjoyed  and  preferred 
the  society  of  choice  spirits,  while  with  him 
absence  could  not  extinguish  friendship,  his 
benevolence  and  courtesy  made  him  extend  a 
kind  reception  to  all  who  came  to  Holland 
House. 


In  a  very  different  way  did  Lady  Holland 
wield  her  sceptre.  Beautiful,  clever,  and  well 
informed,  she  exercised  a  natural  authority 
over  those  around  her.  But  a  habit  of  contra- 
diction—  which,  it  is  fair  to  add,  she  did  not 
mind  being  reciprocated  upon  herself  —  occa- 
sionally lent  animation,  not  to  say  animosity, 
to  the  arguments  in  which  she  engaged.  It  is 
easy  for  some  natures  to  say  a  disagreeable 
thing,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  carry  a  disa- 
greeable thing  off  cleverly.  This  Lady  Hol- 
land could  do. 

Two  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since 
we  gave  a  sketch  of  her  peculiarities  ;  * 
but  fresh  instances  are  constantly  recur- 
ring. Such  was  her  strength  of  volition, 
that  it  required  no  slight  degree  of  moral 
courage  to  resist  her  commands  or  refuse 
her  most  unreasonable  wish.  Returning 
by  the  Great  Western  from  Chippenham, 
after  a  visit  to  Bowood,  she  took  Brunei 
in  the  carriage  with  her,  and  made  him 
slacken  the  pace  of  the  express  train  to 
less  than  twenty  miles  an  hour  in  spite  / 
of  the  protestations  of  the  passengers.  ' 
She  insisted  on  Dickens  telling  her  how 
"  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  was  to  end,  before 
he  had  half  developed  or  haply  conceived  « 
the  plot.  She  had  a  superstitious  dread 
of  lightning  ;  and  there  is  a  story  of  her 
dressing  up  her  maid  in  her  own  clothes 
to  attract  the  bolt  intended  for  herself. 
She  had  an  equal  dread  of  fire,  which  in- 
duced Sydney  Smith  to  hurry  to  her  with 
the  model  of  a  fire-escape,  the  efficacy  of 
which  he  was  prepared  to  guarantee  on 
condition  that  the  person  resorting  to  it 
was  first  reduced  to  a  state  of  nudity. 
He  recommended  it  by  the  example  of  a 


*  "Quarterly Review,' 
Holland's  RecoUectionG, 


Jan.  1872.     Art.  "  Sir  Henry 
reprinted  by  the  writer. 
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clerical  friend  who,  haunted  by  the  same 
fear,  had  provided  himself  with  one,  and 
being  awakened  in  the  dead  of  night  by 
a  knocking  and  ringing  which  he  took 
for  an  alarm  of  fire,  let  himself  down, 
after  throwing  off  his  night-shirt,  on  the 
steps  before  his  door,  where  his  wife  and 
daughters  (kept  late  at  a  ball)  were 
knocking  and  ringing  to  be  let  in. 

The  excellence  of  Lady  Holland's  din- 
ners was  in  no  small  respect  owing  to  her 
habit  of  levying  contributions  on  guests 
who  inhabited  districts  famous  for  the 
venison,  the  poultry,  the  game,  or  any 
other  edible.  The  praises  of  the  mouton 
des  Ardctmes  having  been  sounded  at  her 
table  when  M.  van  de  Weyer  was  pres- 
ent, she  commissioned  him  to  procure 
her  some.  He  sent  an  order  for  half  a 
sheep,  which  was  left  at  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice in  Brussels,  directed  to  him,  and 
marked  trh-pressi.  The  clerks,  taking 
it  for  a  bundle  of  despatches,  forwarded 
it  by  a  special  messenger.  The  affair 
got  wind,  and  for  more  than  a  week  the 
Belgium  journals  rang  the  changes  on  the 
Epicurian  habits  of  his  Excellency,  who 
happens  to  be  deservedly  famous  for  his 
dinners. 

We  were  present  at  a  violent  alterca- 
tion between  her  and  Motteux  (the  for- 
mer proprietor  of  Sandringham)  on  the 
knotty  point  whether  prunes  are  an  im- 
provement in  cock-a-leeky  soup  :  he  pro, 
she  con. 

She  made  Byron  seriously  unhappy  by 
telling  him  he  was  getting  fat.  "But  (he 
comforted  himself  by  adding)  s/ie  is  fond 
of  saying  disagreeable  things."  In  the 
some  spirit  Talleyrand  accounted  for  her 
inconveniently  early  dinner  hour  :  "  Cest 
pour  gener  tout  le  inonde^''  She  told 
Lord  Porchester  (the  late  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von), "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  going 
to  publish  a  poem.  Can't  you  suppress 
it  ?  "  She  had  more  sense  than  wit,  but 
like  most  people  who  affect  a  saucy 
roughness,  she  occasionally  said  a  good 
thing.  Speaking  of  the  "Rejected  Ad- 
dresses," Monk  Lewis  remarked  to  her  : 
"  Many  of  them  are  very  fair,  but  mine 
is  not  at  all  like  ;  they  have  made  me 
write  burlesque,  which  I  never  do." 
"  You  don't  know  your  own  talent,"  was 
the  encouraging  reply. 

Jekyll  was  dining  at  Holland  House  in 
company  with  the  Duke  of  York,  when 
His  Royal  Highness  showed  strong 
symptoms  of  irritation  at  something  said 
by  Lady  J,  It  was  his  well-known  habit 
to  resort  to  brandy  as  a  restorative  for 
his  nervous  system  in  such  an  emergen- 


cy, and  Jekyll,  leaning  across,  said,  "  Will 
your  Royal  Highness  excuse  the  infirmi- 
ty of  an  old  man,  and  do  me  the  honour 
of  taking  brandy  with  me  instead  of 
wine."  "  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  Mr. 
Jekyll  :  I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you." 
When  the  brandy  was  called  for,  it  was 
not  forthcoming  :  there  was  literally  none 
in  the  house  ;  and  Lady  Holland  with 
difficulty  suppressed  her  anger  till  His 
Royal  Highness  was  gone,  when  she 
turned  to  Jekyll  and  burst  out,  "  You  did 
it  on  purpose  on  the  chance  of  finding 
that  there  was  none."  —  "I,  Lady  Hol- 
land !  I  suppose  that  anything  could  be 
wanting  at  Holland  House  !  I  fully  be- 
lieved that,  if  I  had  called  for  a  slice  of 
broiled  rhinoceros  with  cobra  sauce,  it 
would  have  been  brought  to  me  on  the 
instant." 

Among  the  reminiscences  of  that  far- 
famed  dinner  table  there  is  another 
which  may  be  thought  worth  preserving. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  travelling 
in  Switzerland  when  he  got  into  a  dis- 
pute about  a  change  of  horses  with  a 
German  baron,  who  vowed  he  would  have 
satisfaction  on  the  spot  were  he  not  on 
his  way  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  his 
wife,  but  insisted  on  Mackintosh's  card 
that  the  demands  of  honour  might  be 
satisfied  when  the  conjugal  duty  had 
been  discharged.  Mackintosh  gave  his 
card,  glad  to  be  quit  of  the  business  at  so 
easy  a  rate,  and  thought  no  more  of  it  till, 
some  three  months  afterwards  when  he 
was  dining  at  Holland  House,  an  envelope 
sealed  with  an  enormous  coatof-arms 
was  placed  before  him,  and  was  found  to 
contain  a  formal  cartel  from  the  Baron, 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  the 
South  of  Germany  to  redeem  his  pledge. 
The  party  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  on 
i  learning  the  nature  of  the  communica- 
tion, and  their  merriment  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  lugubrious  look  of  Mackin- 
tosh, who  had  no  wish  whatever  to  meas- 
ure swords  or  exchange  shot  with  the 
Teuton.  As  he  was  not  to  be  put  off, 
however,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  deput- 
ed to  wait  upon  him  and  arrange  the  mat- 
ter amicably,  which  he  did  so  success- 
fully that  the  next  day  but  one  the  two 
adversaries  dined  together  with  the  same 
party  at  Holland  House. 

The  following  scene  is  given  in  the 
work  :  — 

On  one  occasion,  however,  at  Holland 
House  he  (Sydney  Smith)  was  himself  set 
down  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  Prince 
Regent.    The  conversation  having  taken  tne 
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turn  of  discussing  who  was  the  wickedest  man 
that  had  ever  lived,  Sydney  Smith,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Prince,  said,  "The  Regent 
Orleans,  and  he  was  a  Prince."  The  Prince's 
answer  was  short,  quiet,  and  biting.  Ignoring 
even  his  interlocutor's  surname,  he  said,  "I 
should  give  the  preference  to  his  tutor,  the 
Abbe  Dubois,  and  he  was  z  priest,  Mr.  Sydney." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  George  IV., 
whose  cordiality  towards  the  Whigs  had 
been  cooling  down  since  1806,  ever  dined 
at  Holland  House  after  he  became  Re- 
gent ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  like  Sydney 
Smith  to  provoke  such  a  retort.  But 
the  repartee  was  worth  recording,  who- 
ever made  or  concocted  it.  Byron's  at- 
tack on  the  Hollands,  as  he  afterwards 
felt  and  admitted,  was  ill-directed  and 
unjust. 

Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland 
House, 

Where  Scotchmen  feed  and  critics  may  ca- 
rouse ! 

Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 

Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept 
aloof. 

There  was  never  the  slightest  taint  of 
Grub  Street,  and  any  notion  of  social  in- 
equality was  set  at 'rest  by  (to  use  Ma- 
caulay's  words)  "  that  frank  politeness 
which  at  once  relieved  all  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  youngest  and  most  timid 
writer  or  artist  who  found  himself  for  the 
first  time  among  ambassadors  and  earls." 

The  Princess's  impressions,  inevitably 
traditional,  are  notwithstanding  just  and 
clear :  — 

With  such  a  host  and  such  a  circle,  we  are 
not  astonished  that  Sydney  Smith  should  have 
heard  "five  hundred  travelled  people  assert 
that  there  is  no  such  agreeable  house  in  Eu- 
rope as  Holland  House,"  or  that  he  shared 
the  opinion  of  the  five  hundred.  With  such  a 
host  and  such  a  circle,  we  are  not  astonished 
either  to  find  that  there  was  an  absence  of 
servility.  There  was  no  professional  claqueur  ; 
there  was  none  of  that  which  the  French  play 
has  so  untranslatably  rendered  by  the  word 
Camaraderie  ;  no  mutual  puffing  ;  no  exchanged 
support.  There,  a  man  was  not  unanimously 
applauded  because  he  was  known  to  be  clever, 
nor  was  a  woman  accepted  as  clever  because 
she  was  known  to  receive  clever  people. 
There,  praise  was  not  always  to  be  reckoned 
upon  ;  hence  it  was  valued  when  received.  In 
short  Holland  House  was  the  "  proof  house  " 
of  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  maintained 
its  position  from  first  to  last. 

The  lady's  task  becomes  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  when  she  arrives  at  the 
last  Lord  Holland  and  the  widowed  mis- 
tress of  the  domain,  associated  as  they 
are  with  recent   events   and  living  con- 


temporaries ;  but  her  execution  is  marked 
by  fineness  of  touch  and  tact,  and  her 
frank  tributes  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion are  neither  fulsome  nor  forced  :  — 

We  may  not  perhaps  speak  of  the  fourth 
Lord  Holland  as  of  a  great  statesman,  as  of  a 
great  philosopher  ;  but  (we  humbly  crave  par- 
don of  those  whose  opinion  is  otherwise)  fame 
is  not  the  link  we  would  care  to  place  between 
ourselves  and  the  loved  ones  we  have  lost. 
Suffice  it  for  us  that  we  loved  and,  alas  !  lost 
him ;  suffice  it  for  all  who  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  him  that  they  zvere  ever  received  by  him- 
with  courteous  kindness  when  they  were  happy; 
with  noble  generosity  and  graceful  delicacy  when 
fortune  did  not  favour  them. 

This  is  a  noble  panegyric  ;  and  by  a 
rare  felicity  it  may  be  applied  to  each 
successive  proprietor  and  mistress  of 
Holland  House  for  three  generations, 
especially  to  Elizabeth,  Lady  Holland,  of 
whom  Moore  sets  down  in  his  journal : 
"  She  is  a  warm  and  active  friend,  and  I 
should  think  her  capable  of  highminded- 
ness  upon  occasions."  The  occasions 
were  when  a  friend  was  in  trouble,  —  had 
undergone  affliction  or  suffered  wrong. 

There  is  another  entry  in  Moore's  jour- 
nal which,  after  what  we  have  said  of  her 
eccentricities,  it  is  no  more  than  bare 
justice  to  her  to  quote  : 

July  6th,  1821. — By  the  bye,  I  yesterday 
gave  Lady  Holland  Lord  Byron's  •'  Memoirs  " 
to  read ;  and  on  my  telling  her  that  I  rather 
feared  he  had  mentioned  her  name  in  an  un- 
fair manner  somewhere,  she  said,  "  Such 
things  give  me  no  uneasiness :  I  know  per- 
fectly well  my  station  in  the  world ;  and  I 
know  all  that  can  be  said  of  me.  As  long  as 
the  few  friends  that  I  really  am  sure  of  speak 
kindly  of  me  [and  I  would  7tot  believe  the  con- 
trary if  I  saw  it  in  black  and  white),  all  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  say  is  a  matter  of  com- 
plete indifference  to  me. 

How  much  unhappiness  would  be 
avoided  by  resolving,  like  her,  never  to 
believe  the  alleged  unkindness  of  a 
friend.  All  of  us  must  be  conscious  of 
dissatisfied,  uncongenial  moments  when 
we  may  let  drop  words  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  our  genuine  feelings.  These 
are  repeated  without  the  modifying  words 
or  circumstances  :  then  come  complaints 
and  explanations  :  the  credulous  hope  of 
mutual  minds  is  over  ;  and  a  true,  valued, 
really  attached  friend  is  irretrievably 
estranged, 

And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin, 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said, 
Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one, 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone. 
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It  will  often  be  the  same  with  friend- 
ship unless  Lady  Holland's  wise  maxim 
be  uniformly  observed. 

In  comparing  periods  there  is  an  im- 
portant peculiarity  to  be  marked.  Dur- 
ing what  is  commonly  deemed  its  bright- 
est, the  Holland  House  circle  (besides 
its  political  complexion)  was  principally 
composed  of  men  :  the  dinner  was  the 
rallying-point ;  and  the  number  of  guests 
on  any  given  evening  rarely  exceeded 
what  might  have  been  casually  collected 
at  a  country  house.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  present  mistress  of  this  historic  man- 
sion to  throw  it  open  to  the  whole  of  the 
great  world  without  distinction  of  party  ; 
to  invest  it  with  a  fresh  set  of  associa- 
tions ;  to  blend  female  loveliness  and 
grace  with  masculine  sense,  learning, 
genius  and  wit  within  its  walls.  Mem- 
orable as  are  the  interchanges  of  mind 
between  orators  and  statesmen,  artists 
and  authors,  in  the  library,  not  less 
memorable  will  be  more  than  one  of 
those  afternoon  receptions,  when  the  old 
Dutch  Garden  resembled  the  gardens  of 
Florence  in  "  Boccaccio,"  with  its  bevies 
of  cavaliers  and  dames,  in  the  gayest  of 
dresses  and  the  most  picturesque  of  atti- 
tudes :  when  a  table,  heaped  with  fruit 
and  flowers,  was  placed  for  royalty  and 
the  representatives  of  royalty  in  the  open 
air  before  the  refreshment-room,  where  a 
genuine  Neapolitan  acquaiuolo  was  plying 
his  craft  with  the  shrill  accompaniment  of 
its  cries  :  when  the  far-famed  Countess  of 
CastigHone  moved  through  the  brilliant 
throng  with  the  air  of  a  goddess  :  when 
the  leaders  of  both  Houses  were  exchang- 
inof  srave  courtesies  on  the  lawn  :  when 


are  so  plentifully  interspersed  with  anec- 
dotes and  biographical  details,  that  the 
reader  need  never  start  back  under  the 
apprehension  of  being  addressed  in  the 
language  of  George  Robins  or  Messrs. 
Christie  ;  whilst  the  pictured  illustrations 
of  almost  every  striking  point  of  view,  or 
object  of  interest,  come  most  oppor- 
tunely in  aid  of  the  text. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Grounds," 
after  pausing  in  the  avenue  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  south  front,  our  attention, 
on  reaching  the  entrance-sweep,  is  di- 
rected to  the  two  stone  piers  by  Inigo 
Jones,  through  which,  after  ascending 
a  double  flight  of  steps,  we  reach  a 
terraced  walk.  A  few  paces  to  the  left 
bring  us  in  front  of  a  lawn  which  slopes 
up  gradually  into  a  hill  crowned  by  an 
old  cedar-tree  struck  by  lightning.  "  On 
the  same  lawn  are  other  cedar-trees, 
younger  and  more  strong  ;  but  the  old 
cedar-tree  crowning  the  hill  stands  there 
proud  of  its  age,  proud  of  its  mutilations, 
like  the  veteran  warrior,  whose  shattered 
arm  and  scarred  brow  command  the  sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm  of  those  around 
him." 

There  is  in  the  grounds  another  ven- 
erable tree  (not  mentioned  in  this  book), 
which  Rogers  thus  addressed  in  verse 
(now  published  for  the  first  time) :  — 

Majestic  tree,  whose  •vrrinlded  form  hast  stood, 
Age  after  age,  the  patriarch  of  the  wood  ; 
Thou  who  hast  seen  a  thousand  springs  unfold 
Their  ravell'd  buds,  and  dip  their  flowers  in 

gold, 
Ten    thousand  times  yon  moon  relight    her 

horn, 
And  that  bright  star  of  evening  gild  the  morn. 


Lord   and    Lady  Russell  and  Lady   Pal-    Gigantic  oak  !  thy  hoary  head  subhme, 
«,o.of^.,  ,.,^..^   /.n.;^,,  f^  +1.0    rr.rJ^^  ^„^i  1  Erewhjle  must  perish  m  the  wreck  of  ti 


merston  were  talking  to  the  Comte  and 
Comtesse  de  Paris  in  a  group,  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  just  quitted  to  en- 
gage in  animated  conversation  with  Long- 
fellow. 

We  can  understand  why  no  allusion  is 
made  to  these  more  modern  doings  in 
the  work  before  us,  but  the  omission 
leaves  the  general  impression  incom- 
plete. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  historical  part 
the  character  of  the  book  changes,  and  it 
assumes  somewhat  of  the  tone  of  a  hand- 
book, but  a  handbook  like  Ford's  for 
Spain,  or  Palgrave's  for  Central  Italy,  in 
which  we  are  conducted  over  classic  or 
consecrated  ground  by  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  taste.  Indeed,  no  one 
could  wish  for  a  better  cicerone  than  the 
Princess,  if  she  could  be  induced  to  leave 
off  moralizing.     Her  descriptive  accounts 
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perish  m  tne  wreck:  ot  time, 
Should  round  thy  head  innoxious  lightnings 

shoot, 
And  no  fierce  whirlwinds  shake  thy  steadfast 

root ; 
Yet  shalt  thou  fall,  thy  leafy  tresses  fade, 
And  those  bare  scatter'd  antlers  strew  the 

glade, 
Arm  after  arm  shall  leave  the  mouldering  bust, 
And  thy  firm  fibres  crumble  into  dust ; 
The  Muse  alone  shall  consecrate  thy  name, 
And  by  her  powerful  art  prolong  thy  fame  ; 
Green  shall  thy  leaves  expand,  thy  branches 

play, 
And  bloom  forever  in  the  immortal  lay. 

These   lines    provoked    the    following 
impromptu  from  Lord  Wensleydale  : 

I'll  bet  a  thousand  pounds  —  and  Time  will 

show  it, 
That  this  stout  tree  survives  the  feeble  poet. 

There  is  a  summer-house  in  another 
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part  of  the  grounds  called  "  Rogers' 
■Seat,"  with  which  his  memory  is  more 
agreeably  associated  in  complimentary 
verses  by  Luttrell  and  an  inscription  by 
Lord  Holland  :  —  i 

Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  forever  dwell, 
With  me,  those  Pleasures  that  he  sings  so  well. 

Flower-beds    in    frameworks    of   box, ' 
separated    by    zigzags,    give    an    air    of 
old-fashioned  quaintness   to   the    Dutch 
Garden  :  —  j 

Towards  the  end  of  this  garden  is  a  kind  of 
evergreen  curtain  formed  by  an  arcade  covered 
with  ivy.  Through  this  arcade  we  notice 
another  flower  garden  (also  Dutch),  in  which 
the  dahha  stands  the  monarch  of  all  it  surveys. 
And  has  it  not  the  right  to  do  so  here  ?  For 
though  it  owes  its  name  in  botany  to  Dahl, 
the  Swede,  does  it  not  owe  its  existence  in 
England  to  the  third  Lady  Holland  ?  She 
brought  seeds  of  it  from  Spain,  and  then  had 
them  sown  in  this  very  garden  ;  whence  it  ap- 
pears to  have  spread  over  our  island. 

This  statement  is  corrected  by  a  note. 
Dahlias  were  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Lady  Bute,  in  1789,  and  failed. 
Lady  Holland's  attempt,  in  1804,  to  accli- 
matize them  was  equally  unsuccessful  ; 
and  their  effective  introduction  dates 
from  1815.*  Her  claim,  however,  affords 
a  sufficient  base  for  the  verses  of  her 
spouse  :  — 

The  Dahlia  you  brought  to  our  isle, 
Your  praises  forever  shall  speak. 

Mid  gardens  as  sweet  as  your  smile. 
And  in  colours  as  bright  as  your  cheek. 

We  are  next  taken  to  a  spot  called  the 
Moats,  the  scene  of  the  fatal  encounter  I 
between  Captain  Best  and   Lord  Camel- j 
ford.     Best  was  reputed  the  best  shot  in 
England  ;  and  it  was  for  this  very  rea- 
son that   Lord  Camelford  forced   on  the 
duel,  although  consciously  and  confessed- 
ly in  the  wrong.     It  took  place  on   the 
morning  of    the    7th    March,    1804:    he 
fell  on  receiving  the  first  fire,  and  was 
carried  to  Little    Holland  House,  where  I 
the  wound   was  examined  and    declared  j 
mortal.     He  expired   on  the  evening  of  ^ 
Saturday  the    loth.     Before   leaving  his 
lodgings   for  the   meeting  he  made   this 
addition  to  his  will :  — 

There  are  many  other  matters  which,  at 
another  time,  I  might  be  inclined  to  mention ; 
but  I  will  say  nothing  more  at  present  than 

*  See  Townsend's  "  Manual  of  Dates,"  and  Haydn's 
"Dictionary,"  tit.  Dahlia.  Townsend  says  it  is  in- 
digenous to  Mexico  ;  Haydn  calls  it  a  native  of  China. 
According  to  Townsend,  the  present  British  stock  is 
chiefly  derived  from  a  large  assortment  of  plants  brought 
from  France  in  1815. 


that,  in  the  present  contest,  I  am  fully  and  en- 
tirely the  aggressor,  as  well  in  the  spirit  as  the 
letter  of  the  word ;  should  I  therefore  lose  my 
life  in  a  contest  of  my  own  seeking,  I  most 
solemnly  forbid  any  of  my  friends  or  relations, 
let  them  be  of  whatsoever  description  they 
may,  from  instituting  any  vexatious  proceed- 
ings against  my  antagonist ;  and  should,  not- 
withstanding the  above  declaration  on  my 
part,  the  law  of  the  land  be  put  in  force  against 
him,  I  desire  that  this  part  of  my  will  may  be 
made  known  to  the  king,  in  order  that  his 
royal  heart  may  be  moved  to  extend  his  mercy 
towards  him. 

Best  always  reverted  to  the  catas- 
trophe with  regret.  The  late  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Fitzroy  Stanhope  used  to  relate 
that,  being  second  to  a  sporting  friend 
in  a  duel  that  was  to  come  off  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  when  the  shops  were  shut, 
he  asked  Best  (then  in  the  rules  of  the 
King's  Bench  Prison  for  debt)  to  lend 
them  his  pistols,  which  he  positively  de- 
clined, saying  :  "  No,  no,  my  pistols  have 
already  more  than  enough  to  answer  for." 

There  is  a  piece  of  water  belonging  to 
the  Moats  in  which  the  Due  and  Du- 
chesse  d'Aumale  used  to  fish  with  the  last 
Lord  Holland;  and  we  arrive  in  due 
course  at  an  alley  called  the  "  Alley  Louis 
Philippe,"  the  exiled  King  having  lin- 
gered under  the  shelter  of  its  trees  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Holland  House  in  1848. 
At  the  end  of  the  adjoining  walk  stands 
the  statue  of  Charles  James  Fox  (a  cast 
of  that  in  Bloomsbury  Square),  with  the 
motto  :  Cui  Plurijnce  consentiunt  Gentes 
Populi Prunariiim  fuisse  Viriim.  In  the 
English  translation  plurifnce  is  rather 
freely  rendered  all. 

The  Green  Lane,  called  Nightingale 
Lane  so  long  as  there  was  a  tradition  of  a 
songster,  "  is  a  long  avenue,  like  an  im- 
mense gallery  arched  with  trees  and  car- 
peted with  grass,  the  distant  light  at  the 
end  softening  down  into  that  misty  blue 
so  peculiar  to  dear  England."  It  has 
much  of  the  wild  charm  of  a  forest  glade, 
and  the  romance  of  its  evening  gloom  is 
deepened  by  a  touch  of  the  supernatu- 
ral: — 

But  we  will  avoid  the  possible  charge  of 
concocting  a  ghost  story,  by  relating  the  event 
verbatim  from  "  Aubrey's  Miscellanies  :  "  — 

"  The  Beautiful  Lady  Diana  Rich,  Daughter 
to  the  Earl  of  Holland,  as  she  was  walking  in 
her  Father's  Garden  at  Kensington,  to  take  the 
fresh  Air  before  Dinner,  about  Eleven  a 
Clock,  being  then  very  well,  met  with  her  own 
Apparition,  Habit,  and  every  thing,  as  in  a 
Looking-glass.  About  a  Month  after,  she 
died  of  the  Small-pox.  And  'tis  said,  that  her 
Sister,  the  Lady  Isabella   {Thinite,)   saw  the 
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like  of  her^  self  also  before  she^^died.    This   cousin's)  hand   so   well   that   her   father 
'^  '  '"  *'  (Lord  Ilchester)  had  delivered  several  of 

his  letters  to  her.     The  first  discovery  of 
the  intrigue  is  described  by  Walpole  :  — 

Lord  Cathcart  went  to  Miss  Read's,  the 
paintress :  she  said  softly  to  him,  "  My  lord, 
there  is  a  couple  in  the  next  room  that  I  am 
sure  ought  not  to  be  together,  I  wish  your 
lordship  would  look  in."  He  did,  shut  the 
door  again,  and  went  directly  and  informed 
Lord  Ilchester.  Lady  Susan  was  examined, 
flung  herself  at  her  father's  feet,  confessed  all, 
vowed  to  break  off  —  but  —  what  a  but !  —  de- 
sired to  see  the  loved  object,  and  take  a  last 
leave.  You  will  be  amazed  —  even  this  was 
granted.  The  parting  scene  happened  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week.  On  Friday  she  came  of 
age,  and  on  Saturday  morning  —  instead  of 
being  under  lock  and  key  in  the  country  — 
walked  down  stairs,  took  her  footman,  said 
she  was  going  to  breakfast  with  Lady  Sarah, 
but  would  call  at  Miss  Read's ;  in  the  street, 
pretended  to  recollect  a  particular  cap  in 
which  she  was  to  be  drawn,  sent  the  footman 
back  for  it,  whipped  into  a  hackney  chair,  was 
married  at  Covent-garden  church,  and  set  out 
for  Mr.  O'Brien's  villa  at  Dunstable.  My 
lady  —  my  Lady  Hertford  !  what  say  you  to 
permitting  young  ladies  to  act  plays,  and  go 
to  painters  by  themselves  ? 


Account  I  had  from  a  Person  of  Honour. 

A  third  sister,  Mary,  was  married  to  the  first 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  it  has  been  recorded 
that  she  also,  not  long  after  her  marriage,  had 
some  such  warning  of  her  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. 

And  so  the  old  tradition  has  remained  — 
and  who  would  wish  to  remove  it  ?  Belong- 
ing to  past  times,  it  should  be  respected.  But 
whether  we  respect  tradition  or  not,  it  is  as  a 
received  fact,  that  whenever  the  mistress  of 
Holland  House  meets  herself,  Death  is  hover- 
ing about  her. 

On  entering  the  house  we  find  almost 
every  room  invested  with  some  special  at- 
traction, and  a  bare  inventory  of  the  con- 
tents calls  up  a  throng  of  images.  "  Stop, 
for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's  dust." 
Stop,  for  you  cannot  look  around  you  with- 
out your  gaze  alighting  on  some  memorial 
or  relic  of  genius  or  greatness, —  the  writ- 
ing-table of  Addison  ;  the  watch  and 
walking-stick  of  Yox ;  the  candlesticks 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ;  the  hair,  ring, 
and  snuff-box  of  Napoleon ;  the  auto- 
graphs of  the  Empress  Catherine,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Petrarch,  Savonarola, 
Lope  de  Vega,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova. 
Then  the  pictures  are  something  more 
than  fine  specimens  of  art.  They  point 
a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.  Either  the 
painter  or  the  subject  is  commonly  as- 
sociated by  some  curious  incident  with 
the  house.  The  "  Sir  Joshua  Room " 
(chap  XX.)  contains  eleven  of  his  master- 
pieces. One  of  these  is  the  portrait  of 
the  first  Lord  Holland  mentioned  by  Cot- 
ton. It  is  said  that  Lord  Holland  when 
he  received  this  portrait  could  not  help 
remarking  that  it  had  been  hastily  exe- 
cuted, and  making  some  demur  about  the 
price,  asked  Reynolds  how  long  he  had 
been  painting  it.  The  offended  artist  re- 
plied, "  All  my  life,  my  Lord." 

Another  is  the  picture  of  Lady  Sarah 
Lennox,  Charles  Fox,  and  Lady  Susan 
Strangeways.  Lady  Sarah  is  leaning 
out  of  a  window  at  Holland  House  : 
Lady  Susan,  standing  below  with  Fox, 
is  offering  her  a  dove  ;  Fox,  under  four- 
teen at  the  time,  in  a  blue  coat  and  a 
paper  in  his  hand  looks  old  for  his  age. 
But  the  ladies  are  the  grand  objects'  of 
interest  ;  each  of  them  being  destined  to 
play  the  part  of  a  heroine  of  romance. 

Lady  Susan's  is  soon  told.  In  April 
1764,  she  eloped  with  an  actor,  named 
O'Brien,  with  whom  she  had  kept  up  a 
correspondence,  occasionally  sending  him 
money,  for  eighteen  months.  He  had 
learned  to  counterfeit  Lady  Sarah's  (her 


He  goes  on  to  say  that  Lord  Ilchester 
was  distracted  :  that  it  was  the  comple- 
tion of  disgrace :  that  even  a  footman 
were  preferable.  "  The  publicity  of  the 
hero's  profession  perpetuates  the  mortifi- 
cation. //  ne  sara  pas  fnilord,  tout  coin7ne 
un  autre.  I  could  not  have  believed  that 
Lady  Susan  would  have  stooped  so  low. 
She  may,  however,  still  keep  good  com- 
pany, and  say, 'nos  numeri  sumus  '  — 
Lady  Mary  Duncan,  Lady  Caroline  Adair, 
Lady  Betty  Gallini — the  shopkeepers  of 
next  age  will  be  mighty  well  born." 

The  husbands  of  these  three  ladies  re- 
spectively were  Mr.  Duncan,  a  physician, 
afterwards  created  a  baronet ;  Mr.  Adair, 
a  surgeon  ;  and  Sir  John  Gallini,  a  pro- 
fessor of  dancing.  O'Brien  was  an  amus- 
ing fellow,  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  made 
the  butt  of  the  wits.  A  practical  joke 
they  played  on  him  may  have  originated 
the  operation  of  tarring  and  feathering  ; 
one  of  the  very  few  inventions  to  which 
the  Americans  can  lay  claim.  Having 
made  him  dead  drunk,  they  stripped  him, 
smeared  him  all  over  with  currant  jelly, 
and  rolled  him  in  a  feather  bed.  Wak- 
ing the  next  morning  in  a  semi-intoxi- 
cated state,  he  staggered  to  a  pier-glass, 
and  gazing  oil  his  own  reflected  image, 
exclaimed  :  "  A  bird,  by  G — d."  * 

*  Lord  Stanhope  speaks  of  tarring  and  feathering  as 
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Lady  Susan  also  played  the  part  of 
confidant  in  the  romance  of  her  cousin, 
the  outline  of  which  is  familiar  enough. 
But  the  true  and  complete  story  could 
not  be  told  without  the  narratives  of  Mr. 
Henry  Napier  (her  son)  and  the  first 
Lord  Holland  (her  brother-in-law),  which 
form  part  of  the  Holland  House  MSS.* 

Mr.  Napier  begins  with  the  marriage 
of  her  mother,  nee  Lady  Sarah  Cadogan, 
to  the  second  Duke  of  Richmond  :  — 

"  This  marriage  was  made  to  cancel  a  gam- 
bling debt,  the  young  people's  consent  having 
been  the  last  thing  thought  of :  the  Earl  of 
March  was  sent  for  from  school  and  the  young 
Lady  from  her  nursery  ;  a  clergyman  was  in 
attendance,  and  they  were  told  that  they  were 
immediately  to  become  man  and  wife  !  The 
young  lady  is  not  reported  to  have  uttered  a 
word  ;  the  gentleman  exclaimed  :  '  They  surely 
are  not  going  to  fnarry  me  to  that  dowdy  ! '  The 
ceremony,  however,  took  place,  a  post-chaise 
was  ready  at  the  door,  and  Lord  March  was 
instantly  packed  off  with  his  Tutor  to  make 
the  *  Grand  Tour,''  while  his  young  wife  was 
returned  to  the  care  of  her  Mother,  a  Dutch- 
woman, daughter  of  William  Munter,  Coun- 
sellor of  the  Courts  of  Holland." 

He  returns  after  spending  some  years 
abroad,  and  instead  of  going  to  claim  his 
bride,  repairs  to  the  Opera  and  amuses 
himself  with  examining  the  company 
through  his  glass  :  — 

**  He  had  not  been  long  occupied  in  this 
manner,  when  a  very  young  and  beautiful 
woman  more  especially  struck  his  fancy,  and, 
turning  to  a  gentleman  beside  him,  he  asked 
who  she  was.  *  You  must  be  a  stranger  in 
London,'  replied  the  gentleman,  '  not  to  know 
the  toast  of  the  Town,  the  beautiful  Lady 
March  ! '  Agreeably  surprised  at  this  intelli- 
gence. Lord  March  proceeded  to  the  box,  an- 
nounced himself,  and  claimed  his  bride,  the 
very  dowdy  whom  he  had  so  scornfully  rejected 
some  years  before,  but  with  whom  he  after- 
wards lived  so  happily  that  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart  within  the  year  of  his  decease, 
which  took  place  at  Godalming  in  Surry,  in 
August  1750,  when  my  mother  was  only  five 
years  and  a  few  months  old." 

Lady  Sarah  was  in  her  sixteenth  year 
and  residing  under  her  eldest  sister's 
care  at  Holland  House,  when  George  the 


1770  ("  Hist."  vol.  V.  p.  307). 
ide- 


first  practised  at  Boston  in 

In  Foote's  "Cozeners,"  O' Flanagan  is  to  have  a  tii 
waiter's  place  in  North  America:  "  And  aword  in  your 
ear,  if  you  discharge  well  your  duty,  you  will  be  found 
in  tar  and  feathers  for  nothing.  .  .  .  When  properly 
mixed  they  make  a  genteel  kind  of  dress,  which  is  some- 
times worn  in  that  climate  ;  it  is  very  light,  keeps  out 
the  rain,  and  sticks  extremely  close  to  the  skin." 

*  The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Jesse  as  well  as  it  could  be' 
told  from  the  information  within  his  reach.  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  George  III.,"  vol.  i.  ch.  iv., 
his  main  authorities  being  Walpole  and  the  Greaville 
Papers. 


Third,  who  had  been  caught  by  her  ap- 
pearance before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  became  seriously  attached  to  her. 
Her  charm  in  his  eyes,  in  addition  to  her 
extraordinary  loveliness,  was  her  truth- 
fulness. "  Once  he  pressed  her  to  say 
something,  and  she  refused  because  it 
would  have  been  telling  an  untruth. 
'But,'  said  the  King,  'you  would  not 
mind  a  white  lie  ? '  '  Yes,  I  would, 
Sir.'" 

She  did  not  encourage  his  passion,  nor, 
strange  to  say,  appear  to  be  much  flat- 
tered by  it.  One  evening  at  a  private 
Court  Ball,  at  which  she  was  not  present, 
the  King  entered  into  conversation  with 
Lady  Susan,  and  asked  her  when  she 
meant  to  leave  town.  On  her  saying  she 
intended  to  remain  for  the  coronation,  he 
told  her  :  "  There  will  be  no  coronation 
until  there  is  a  Queen,  and  I  think  your 
friend  is  the  fittest  person  for  it :  tell 
your  friend  so  from  me."  This  was  tol- 
erably plain  speaking.  "  When  my 
mother  next  saw  him  at  Court,"  Mr.  Na- 
pier continues,  "  he  took  her  alone  into  a 
recess  of  one  of  the  large  windows  and 
said:  'Has  your  friend  told  you  of  my 
conversation  with  her  .'*'  —  '  Yes,  Sir.' 
'  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  .-*  Tell  me, 
for  my  happiness  depends  on  it!'  — 
'  Nothings  Sir^^  was  my  mother's  reply  : 
upon  which  he  left  her  abruptly,  exclaim- 
ing pettishly,  ^Nothing  cojues  of  A^oih- 
ing:  " 

Walpole  says :  "  Though  he  [Fox] 
went  himself  to  bathe  in  the  sea  (possibly 
to  disguise  his  intrigues),  he  left  Lady 
Sarah  at  Holland  House,  where  she  ap- 
peared every  morning  in  a  field  close  to 
the  great  road  [where  the  King  passed  on 
horseback]  in  a  fancied  habit,  making 
hay." 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  she  would 
have  exhibited  herself  in  this  fashion  ; 
and  there  is  a  story  that  the  King  once 
passed  rather  unexpectedly  and  inop- 
portunely when  she  was  romp-'ng  or 
flirting  in  this  hayfield.  Lord  Holland 
says  that  about  the  time  she  was  indulg- 
ing in  a  silly  flirtation  with  Lord  New- 
bottle,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Lothian  ; 
who  speedily  lost  all  favour  in  her  eyes 
by  the  want  of  feeling  he  betrayed  when 
she  fractured  her  leg  out  riding  in  Som- 
ersetshire. The  King,  on  the  other  hand, 
manifested  the  most  genuine  anxiety,  "and 
(adds  Mr.  Napier)  had  not  the  impro- 
priety of  such  a  proceeding  been  strongly 
urged,  would  instantly  have  set  off  to 
visit  her  "  !  When  told  of  this  her  heart 
was  touched.     "  If  she  now  (writes  Lord 
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Holland)  ever  thinks  of  Newbottle,  it  is 
to  vex  and  hate  herself  for  the  foolish 
transaction  I  have  before  related."  Her 
chances  of  ascending  a  throne  rose  rap- 
idly. One  day  she  was  entering  the 
Presence  Chamber  when  Lady  Barring- 
ton,  who  was  famous  for  her  fine  back, 
drew  her  aside,  and  said  :  "  Do,  my  dear 
Lady  Sarah,  let  me  take  the  lead  and  go 
in  before  you  this  once  :  for  you  will 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my 
beautiful  back  again."  She  announces 
her  disappointment  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Susan  :  — 

[July  7,  1761.] 

My  dearest  Susan, —  ...  To  begin  to 
astonish  you  as  much  as  I  was  I  must  tell  you 

that  the  is  going  to  be  married  to  a 

Princess  of  Mecklembourg  and  that  I  am  sure 
of  it.  There  is  a  Council  to-morrow  on  pur- 
pose. The  orders  for  it  are  tcrgent  and  im- 
portant business ;  does  not  your  Chollar  {sic) 
rise  at  hearing  this  ?  But  you  think  I  dare  say 
that  I  have  been  doing  some  terrible  thing  to 
deserve  it  for  you  would  [not]  easily  be  brought 
to  change  so  totally  your  opinion  of  any  per- 
son, but  I  assure  you  I  have  not.  ...  I  shall 
take"  care  to  shew  that  I  am  not  mortified  to 
anybody,  but  if  it  is  true  that  one  can  vex  any- 
body with  a  reserved  cold  manner,  he  shall 
have  it  I  promise  him. 

Her  information  was  correct.  The  in- 
tended marriage  with  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte was  announced  to  the  Council  on 
the  8th.  The  first  time  afterwards  (July 
16),  when  she  and  the  King  met,  "  She 
answered  short ;  with  dignity  and  gravity, 
and  a  cross  Look,  neither  of  which  things 
are  at  all  natural  to  her."  According  to 
her  brother-in-law,  however,  she  was 
simply  piqued  :  — 

"To  many  a  Girl  H.  M.'s  Behaviour  had 
been  very  vexatious.  But  Ly  Sarah's  Temper 
and  affections  are  happily  so  flexible  and  light 
that  the  sickness  of  her  Squirrel  immediately 
took  up  all  her  Attention,  and  when  in  spite 
of  her  nursing  it  dy'd  I  believe  it  gave  her 
more  concern  than  H.  M.  ever  did.  That 
Grief  however  soon  gave  way  to  the  care  of  a 
little  Hedge-Hog  that  She  sav'd  from  destruc- 
tion in  the  field  and  is  now  her  favourite." 

She  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids  at  the 
Royal  wedding,  and  Walpole  writes  to 
Conway  :  "  With  neither  features  nor  air, 
Lady  Sarah  was  by  far  the  chief  angel." 
Her  portraits  do  not  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  perfect  beauty  ;  neither  do  those 
of  the  Gunnings.  "  Her  Beauty  (says  her 
brother-in-law)  is  not  easily  describ'd, 
otherwise  than  by  saying  She  had  the 
finest  Complexion,  most  beautiful- Hair, 
and  prettyest  Person  that  ever  was  seen, 


with  a  sprightly  and  fine  Air,  a  pretty 
Mouth,  and  remarkably  fine  Teeth,  and 
excess  of  Bloom  in  Her  Cheeks,  little 
Eyes." 

Both  were  carefully  watched  during 
the  ceremony.  The  King  was  calm  till 
the  officiating  Archbishop  came  to  the 
words,  "And  as  Thou  didst  send  Thy 
blessing  upon  Abraham  and  Sarah,  to 
their  great  comfort,  so  vouchsafe,"  &c., 
when  his  emotion  was  perceptibly  be- 
trayed. Mr.  Napier,  not  noticing  this  in- 
cident, writes  :  — 

The  King  appeared  mentally  absent  but 
never  took  his  eyes  off  Lady  Sarah  during  the 
whole  ceremony ;  the  Queen,  then  and  ever 
after  was  very  gracious  and  attentive  to  my 
mother ;  but  as  all  the  young  Bridesmaids 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  near  her  Majesty,  with 
Lady  Sarah  at  their  head  very  richly  dressed, 
Lord  Westmoreland,  a  very  old  Jacobite  fol- 
lower of  the  Pretender's,  who  was  purblind, 
and  had  never  appeared  at  Court  since  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  was  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  honour  the  marriage  of  a  native 
Monarch  by  his  presence.  Passing  along  the 
line  of  ladies,  and  seeing  but  dimly,  he  mis- 
took my  Mother  for  the  Queen,  plumped  down 
on  his  knees  and  took  her  hand  to  kiss  !  She 
drew  back  startled,  and  deeply  colouring,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  not  the  Queen,  Sir."  This 
little  incident  created  a  laugh  and  a  little 
gossip  ;  and  when  George  Selwyn  heard  of  it, 
he  comically  enough  observed,  "  O  !  you  know 
he  always  loved  Pretenders.^'' 

Many  years  afterwards,  the  King  being 
present  with  the  Queen  at  the  theatre 
during  a  performance  of  Mrs.  Pope,  who 
had  been  thought  to  bear  a  strong  re- 
remblance  to  Lady  Sarah,  he  murmured, 
half  aloud,  "She  is  like  Lady  Sarah 
still."* 

The  "Sir  Joshua  Room  "  contains  pic- 
tures by  Murillo,  Velasquez,  Jacob  Jan- 
sen,  G.  Morland,  two  Turners,  a  Wou- 
vermans,  and  a  Van  de  Velde  —  the  four 
last-named  having  belonged  to  Charles 
Fox.  We  quote  the  Princess's  remarks 
on  the  Murillo,  "  The  Vision  of  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua,"  as  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  art-criticism :  — 

According  to  tradition,  St.  Antony  was  ex- 
pounding the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  when 
the  Infant  Saviour  came  down  and  stood  upon 
his  book.  In  the  presentinstance,  though,  St. 
Antony  is  praying,  not  expounding,  and  two 
features  are  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  the 
picture  :  that  St.  Antony  seems  to  ignore  the 
visible  Presence  of  Him  whom  he  is  adoring, 

*  Ladv  Sarah  was  twice  married.  Her  first  husband 
(whom  she  married  in  Tune  1762)  was  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury  ;  her  second  (whom  she  married  in  1781),  the 
Honourable  George  Napier.     She  died  in  1826. 
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and  that  the  Divine  Infant  impresses  no  weight  send  for  it  in  three  days,  it  will  be  disposed  of, 
upon  the  book —  as  indeed  2i  spiritual  presence  with  the  addition  of  a  tail  and  some  other  little 
would  not — 3-et  Murillo  is  guilty  of  allowing  appendages,  to  Mr.  Hare,  the  famous  wild- 
tW  spiritualiorm.  to  throw  ^.  shadow !  Nor  is  beast  manj  Mr.  Hogarth  having  given  that 
this  the  only  instance  in  which  Murillo  has  gentleman  a  conditional  promise  of  it  for  an 
fallen  into  this  error,  an  error  which,  so  far  as  exhibition  of  pictures,  on  his  Lordship's  re- 
we  are  aware,  has  escaped  criticism.     Curious    fusal. 

indeed  that  one  who  so  often  shines  forth  as  a  j      rr.,      ,        ,  j  i  •  r 

heaven-inspired  artist,  one  whose  choice  of  L  ^I'^J'^P^^f ^^  ^^^  repulsiveness  of 
subjects  proves  that  his  thoughts  dwelt  con-  :  Lord  Holland  s  features  are  commemo- 
stantly  in  another  world,  should  have  over-  ;  rated  by  more  than  one  parliamentary 
looked  this  essential  and  very  beautiful  dis-  sarcasm,  and  we  have  already  seen  him 
tinction  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  and  haggling  with  Reynolds.  A  similar 
should  have  given  to  the  one  such  a  marked  threat  was  actually  put  in  execution  by  a 
attribute  of  the  other.  But  if  the  great  painter  painter  named  Du  Bost  some  sixty  years 
has  thus  not  always  proved  himself  an  accu-  I  since.  Failing  to  extract  an  extravagant 
rate  poet,  a  great  poet  has  m  similar  circum- 
stances proved  himself  a  true  painter.     Dante, 


price  for  a  picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope, 


this  spiritual  indication : 

Ora,  se  innanzi  a  me  nulla  s'adombra, 
Non  ti  maravigiiar,  piu  che  de'  cieli, 
Che  I'uno  all'  altro  '1  raggio  non  ingombra. 

Or  as  Longfellow  renders  it :  — 
Now  if  in  front  of  me  no  shadow  fall, 
Marvel  not  at  it  more  than  at  the  heavens, 
Because  one  ray  impedeth  not  another. 

There  is  another  art-criticism  suscep- 
tible of  practical  application.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  portrait  of  Mary  Augusta,  Lady 
Holland,  by  Watts  : 

Watts  pronounces  this  his  finest  piece  of 


till  her  brother  entered  the  room  and  cut 
it  to  pieces.  An  action  was  brought,  and 
tried  before  Lord  Ellenborough,  who 
held  that  the  picture  being  a  libel  the 
plaintiff  could  only  recover  damages  for 
the  loss  of  the  canvas  and  the  paint. 
Semble  (as  the  Year  Books  have  it)  that 

I  he  was  therefore  entitled  to   no 

I  at  all.* 

J     The   modern    artist   of  whom  we    are 

[most  frequently  reminded  in  Holland 
House  is   Watts  ;  a  painter  whose   best 


damages 


colouring.  On  a  canvas  which  measures  85  portraits,  instinct  with  mind  and  char- 
inches  by  61,  Lady  Holland  is  represented  as  acter,  are  historic  pictures  as  well  as 
standing  in  a  corner  of  the  Gilt  Room.  The  |  likenesses.  "About  the  year  1843  he 
massive  plaits  of  her  auburn  hair  are  displayed,  '  arrived  in  Florence  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
without  rudeness,  by  her  back  being  turned  to  ;  duction  to  the  late  Lord  Holland,  then 
looking-glass !    _  Utilizing  a  looking-glass    English    Minister   at    the    Court   of    the 


thus,  was,  at  that  time,  very  new  in  painting 
nor  are  there  many  artists  to  this  day  who, 
having  the  idea,  would  care  to  profit  by  it. 
But  photography,  which  can  afford  to  give  de- 
tails without  making  them  extras^  has  hack- 
neyed the  looking-glass  idea  into  a  looking 


Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Lord  Holland, 
ever  ready  with  kind  and  generous  hospi- 
tality, invited  the  young  artist  to  stay  at 
the  Legation.  At  first  Mr.  Watts  only 
intended  to   spend  a  short  time  in   Flor- 


oniy  contributes  a  second  view,  but  gives  us 
variety  in  reflection.  Everything  is  well  man- 
aged. The  drawing  is  good,  the  arrangement 
effective ;  and  as  for  the  colouring  ;  what  is 
dark,  is  rich ;  what  is  light,  is  pure ;  what  is 
ghade,  is  harmonious. 

The   "  Fourth  West  Room  "   contains 


gVass  trick,  and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  ,  ence,  but  he  remained  on  from  day  to 
a  fine    melody  popularized  on  barrel-organs.  ;  day  for  nearly  four  years,  in  an  increas- 
In  the  picture  before  us^the  looking-g^ass  not ,  jng  intimacy  agreeable  to  all  parties.     To 
,    .__        ---  ...  """this  intimacy  we  owe  some  of  the  best 

portraits  and  restorations  at  Holland 
House."  There  are  portraits  by  him  of 
Guizot,  Thiers,  Jerome  Buonaparte,  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  Sir  Antony  Panizzi,  Mr. 
Cotterell,  Mr.  Cheney,  the  Princess 
....  I  Lieven,  the  Countess  Castiglione,  the 
three  pictures  by  Hogarth,  one  of  which, !  thjrd  Lord  Holland,  Elizabeth  Lady  Hol- 
a  portrait  of  Henry,  first  Lord  Holland,  ^^d,  and  Mary  Augusta  (the  present) 
may  be  connected  with  an  anecdote  print- 1  Lady  Holland,  taken  in  a  Nice  hat  at 
ed  without  the  name.  A  nobleman  hav- .  pjoj-ence  in  1843.  "This  picture  is 
ing  refused  to  take  or  pay  for  his  portrait,  charmingly  painted,  and  gives  us  the 
painted  to  order,  was  thus  addressed:—     present  hostess  of  Holland   House  pre- 

Mr.  Hogarth's  dutiful  respects  to  Lord siding,  as   it  were,  over  one   of  its  most 

finding  that  he  does  not  mean  to  have  the  pic-  '  sociable  rooms,  with  a  smile  which  lights 
ture  which  was  drawn  for  him,  is  informed 

again    of    Mr.    Hogarth's    necessity   for    the  I     *  Du  Bostec.  Beresford.— Campbell's  "Nisi  Prius 
money;  if,  therefore,  his  Lordship  does  not ^ I^eports,"  vol.  ii.  p.  511. 
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up  her  fice  as  much  as  the  ray  of  sun- 
shine lights  up  the  picture."  [ 

In  this  same  room  hangs  "  Mary  Fox, ' 
an  old-fashioned  picture  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned-looking little  girl,  with  a  fine  Span- . 
ish  pointer  as  big  as  herself,  whose  name  [ 
must  be  mentioned  for  auld  lang  syne, 
Eliza."     A  steel  engraving  of  this  picture 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  work.  j 

The  portrait  of  the  Princess  de  Lieven 
is  one  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  it  is 
added  that  Watts  ranks  it  amongst  his 
best.  It  gives  occasion  for  a  slight,  but 
striking,  biographical  notice,  most  of  the 
particulars  of  which  are  taken  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Holland :—  j 

In  appearance  dignified,  in  manners  simple, 
with  the  intellect  of  a  man  and  the  pliability 
of  a  woman  ;  well  dressed,  and  always  suitably 
to  her  years,  she  presented  in  herself  a  general 
concentration  of  charms  ;  and  these,  wherever 
she  went,  she  seemed  unwittingly  to  dispense  I 
without  self-privation.     Her  style  in  writing  ! 
harmonized  with  her  other  qualities,  and  was  ' 
always   in   harmony   with   her  subject.      She 
could  be  grave,  gay,   learned,  sarcastic.     One 
generally  loves  doing  what  one  does  well ;  she 
wrote  well  and  loved  to  use  her  pen.     She  has 
been  very  aptly  said  to  combine  "  la  raison  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  avec  les  manieres  de  Madame 
de   Sevigne."     But  with  all  this  she  had  no 
taste  for  reading,  except  the  newspapers  ;  and 
her  ignorance    upon    some    common  subjects 
would  have  been  marvellous  even  in  a  school- ! 
boy.  I 

Her  end  was  touching  and  dignified.     Natu- 1 
rally  nervous  about  herself,  she  had  dreaded 
the  slightest  indisposition  ;  but  when  she  heard  j 
that  her  doom  was  sealed,  she  looked  death 
calmly  in  the  face,  and  conformed  to  the  last 
rites  of  the  Protestant  Church.     Feeling  the 
supreme  moment  at  hand,  she  requested  that  j 
Guizot  and  his  son  would  leave  her  bedside,  in  ' 
order  that  they  might  be  spared  the  painful  j 
sight  of  her  agony.     She  had,  however,  still  I 
strength  enough  to  address  Guizot,   her  old  ■ 
and    devoted  friend,  tracing   in  pencil  these  ' 
words  :    "  Merci  de  vingt  ans  d'amitie  et  de  ; 
bonheur." 

Speaking  of  Cleyn,  in  his  "Anecdotes  < 
of  Painting,"  Walpole  says,  "There  is' 
still  extant  a  beautiful  chamber  adorned  | 
by  him  at  Holland  House  with  a  ceiling  ' 
in  grotesque,  and  small  compartments  on  | 
the  chimneys,  in  the  style,  and  not  un- 1 
worthy,  of  Farmeggiano."  This  is  "  The  | 
Gilt  Room."  All  the  decorations  and ! 
paintings  in  it  have  been  restored  by , 
Watts,  who  found  no  traces  of  any  paint-  \ 
ing  on  the  chimney-piece  ;  and  the  old  j 
ceiling,   having   fallen   in,   was   replaced 


during  the  minority  of  the  third  Lord 
Holland.  On  May-day,  1753,  an  enter- 
tainment was  given  in  this  room,  of  which 
a  singular  reminiscence  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  shape  of  a  list  of  the  com- 
pany and  an  account  of  their  proceedings. 
There  were  twenty-one  couples  of  dan- 
cers :  Mr.  George  Selwyn  dancing  with 
Miss  Kitty  Compton,  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough with  Lady  Caroline  Fox,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  with  Miss  Bishop, 
Captain  Sandys  with  the  Countess  of 
Coventry,  &c.  Lady  Albemarle,  Lady 
Yarmouth,  Mrs.  Digby,  and  Mr.  Fox 
played  two  pools  at  quadrille.  Five  gen- 
tlemen and  four  ladies  "  cut  in  at  whist," 
including  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Lady  Townshend,  and  Mr. 
Digby.  Five  played  cribbage.  Eight, 
including  Mr.  H.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Cal- 
craft,  "only  looked  on."  Lord  Bateman 
and  the  Earl  of  Holderness  "danced 
minuets  only  :  "  — 

The  Card  Players  play'd  but  a  little  while. 

The  Card  Tables  {in  Number  three)  were  in 
Lady  Caroline's  Dressing  Room.  The  Bal- 
cony, as  well  as  the  Gilt  Room,  was  lighted 
up,  and  they  danced  a  little  while  in  both. 

Tea,  Negus,  &c.,  at  which  Mrs.  Fannen  Pre- 
sided, in  the  Tapestry  room.  At  One  We  all 
went  down  to  a  Cold  Supper,  at  Three  Tables 
in  the  Saloon,  and  three  in  the  Dining  Room. 

Supper  was  remov'd  at  each  Table  with  a 
Desert  {sic),  and  Ice. 

All  sate  down.  Lady  Townshend,  Lady  Fitz- 
williams,  Duke  of  Marlbro',  and  Mr.  Legge, 
only  Excepted  who  went  before  Supper. 

Danced  after  Supper. 

No  Dancer  went  before  three,  or  stay'd  after 
Five. 

The  Tables  Prepar'd  in  the  Supper  Rooms 
held  Fifty-six.  A  Corner  Table  was  plac'd 
Extraordinary  for  Six  Men,  Besides.  Sate 
down  to  Supper  in  all  Sixty-two. 

Lord  Digby,  and  Mr.  Bateman,  did  not  sup, 
but  walk'd  about  admiring. 

After  a  bit  of  moralizing  in  her  manner, 
the  Princess  winds  up  her  entertaining 
chapter  of  "  The  Gilt  Room "  in  these 
words  :  — 

And  so  the  brilliant  medal  has  its  reverse  : 
for  now,  in  spite  of  being  still  sometimes  filled 
by  a  joyous,  laughing  crowd,  the  Gilt  Room  is 
said  to  be  tenanted  by  the  solitary  ghost  of  its 
first  lord,  who,  according  to  tradition,  issues 
forth  at  midnight  from  behind  a  secret  door, 
and  walks  slowly  through  the  scenes  of  former 
triumphs  with  his  head  in  his  hand.  To  add 
to  this  mystery,  there  is  a  tale  of  three  spots  of 
blood  on  the  side  of  the  recess  whence  he 
issues,  three  spots  of  blood  which  can  never  be 
effaced. 

Macaulay  has   said  all   that  could  be 
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said  for  the  Library,  and  he  might  have 
expatiated  in  much  the  same  strain  on 
"The  Library  Passage,"  where  many  an 
illustrious  guest  has  lingered  over  the 
prints,  portraits,  photographs,  and  auto- 
graphs on  the  walls.  Here  is  the  so- 
called  portrait  of  Addison,  with  his  last 
autograph  ;  a  miniature  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  with  her  autograph  ;  the  min- 
iature of  Robespierre,  on  the  back  of 
which  may  be  read,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Charles  Fox  :  "  Un  scdldrat^  un  Idche 
et  un  fou." 

But  before  quite  leaving  the  Library  Pas- 
sage we  must  not  forget  to  look  at  the  win- 
dows. In  the  southern  window  is  a  pane  of 
glass  removed  from  the  window  of  what  we 
believe  used  to  be  Rogers's  dressing-room  in 
the  East  Turret.  Upon  this  pane  of  glass  are 
cut  some  lines  by  Hookham  Frere.  They  date 
from  October  1811,  and  run  as  follows  :  — 
May  neither  fire  destroy  nor  waste  impair 

Nor  time  consume  thee  till  the  twentieth  Heir, 
May  Taste  respect  thee  and  may  Fashion  spare. 

To  which  we  add  a  devout  Amen  !  and  to 
which  Rogers  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I 
wonder  where  he  got  the  diamond." 

The  "  Yellow  Drawing-room  "  alone 
boasts  relics  and  memorials  enough  to 
excite  the  envy  of  the  richest  and  most 
fortunate  collector  ;  and  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  it  contains  matter  of  historical 
value,  which  we  pass  over  with  regret. 
"  The  Miniature  Room  "  and  the  "  Print 
Room,"  also,  are  eminently  suggestive 
and  rich.  But  it  is  as  much  as  we  can 
do  to  afford  space  for  "  Allen's  Room  ;  " 
and  Lady  Holland's  "  pet  atheist  "  (as  Al- 
len was  called)  is  an  indispensable  figure 
in  our  group.  He  was  recommended,  in 
1801,  by  Sydney  Smith  to  Lord  Holland, 
who  wanted  a  "  clever  young  Scotch  med- 
ical man "  to  accompany  him  to  Spain. 
They  suited  each  other  so  well  that  he 
was  domesticated  in  Holland  House. 
"  To  Lady  Holland  he  must  have  been  a 
friendly  factotum.  He  almost  always  at- 
tended her  on  her  drives,  was  usually  in- 
vited out  with  her  and  Lord  Holland  to 
dinner,  and  in  Holland  House  sat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  and  carved.  In  this 
performance  Lady  Holland  was  apt  to 
fidget  him  by  giving  him  directions,  and 
he  would  assert  his  independence  by  lay- 
ing down  the  knife  and  fork  and  telling 
her  she  had  better  do  it  herself !  " 

His  character  has  been  carefully  drawn 
by  Lord  Brougham,  who  raises  the  ques- 
tion why  "  with  his  great  talents,  long 
experience,  many  rare  accomplishments, 
and  connection  with  statesmen,"  he  was 
never  brought  into  public  life  ;  an  injus- 
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tice  or  neglect  which  his  lordship  thinks 
can  be  accounted  for  "in  no  other  way 
than  by  considering  it  as  a  fixed  and  set- 
tled rule  that  there  is  a  line  drawn  in  this 
country  between  the  ruling  caste  and  the 
rest  of  the  community."  May  it  not  be 
accounted  for  by  the  habits  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  man  who  was  content  to  pass 
his  whole  life  in  a  dependent  position  ? 
Moreover,  his  intellectual  efforts  never 
attracted  much  attention  beyond  a  limited 
circle.  He  died  in  1843.  The  year  be- 
fore his  death,  Sydney  Smith  writes  to 
Lady  Holland  :  — 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  Allen  is  not  well ;  but 
the  reduction  of  his  legs  is  a  pure  and  un- 
mixed good  ;  they  are  enormous,  —  they  are 
clerical  !  He  has  the  creed  of  a  philosopher 
and  the  legs  of  a  clergyman ;  I  never  saw  such 
legs,  —  at  least  belonging  to  a  layman. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
some  letters  from  Moore  and  Rogers 
form  part  of  the  hitherto  unpublished 
MSS.  of  Holland  House. 

"  Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  shades  and 
structures  may  follow  their  illustrious 
masters.  The  wonderful  city,  which,  an- 
cient and  gigantic  as  it  is,  still  continues 
to  grow  as  fast  as  a  young  town  of  log- 
wood by  a  water  privilege  in  Michigan, 
may  soon  displace  those  turrets  and  gar- 
dens which  are  associated  with  so  much 
that  is  interesting  and  noble,  with  the 
courtly  magnificence  of  Rich,  with  the 
loves  of  Ormond,  with  the  counsels  of 
Cromwell,  with  the  death  of  Addison."  * 
If  we  are  not  misinformed,  arrangements 
have  been  made  that  will  prevent  these 
turrets  and  gardens  from  being  speedily 
displaced.  But  we  tremble  when  we  think 
of  the  fate  impending  over  the  Northum- 
berland House  lion  :  of  Fonthill  disman- 
tled and  coming  down  with  a  crash  :  of 
the  ring  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer  in 
the  princely  halls  of  Stowe  :  of  the  dis- 
persion of  the  art  treasures  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  just  as  it  was  about  to  derive  fresh 
lustre  from  taste  and  munificence.  If, 
then,  the  stately  fabric  we  have  been  com- 
memorating, with  its  priceless  contents, 
must  perish,  so  much  the  greater  will  be 
the  debt  of  gratitude  due  from  future  gen- 
erations to  those  who  afford  the  means 
of  keeping  it  permanently  present  to  the 
mind's  eye.  Non  otntiis  moriar.  Though 
lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear.  Good  cop- 
ies are  nearly  as  effective  as  originals  in 
supplying  food  for  reflection,  in  appealing 


♦  "Lord  Macaulay's  Essays."     We  have  found  no 
trace  of  the  loves  of  Ormoad  at  Holland  House. 
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to  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  Hein- 
rich  Heine  said  of  a  celebrated  poem  that, 
if  suddenly  destroyed,  it  might  be  com- 
pletely reproduced  from  a  translation 
which  he  named.  Thanks  to  the  work 
before  us,  with  its  graphic  delineations 
and  descriptions,  if  Holland  House  were 
to  be  burnt  down  or  swallowed  up  to- 
morrow, its  most  inspiring  elevating  as- 
sociations would  survive,  and  everything 
in  it  or  about  it,  capable  of  material  repro- 
duction, might  be  reproduced. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
A  RAILWAY  JUNCTION: 

,        OR,   THE   ROMANCE   OF   LADYBANK. 

Railways,  I  suppose,  have  many  ad- 
vantages ;  at  least  we  have  been  told  so, 
so  often,  that  a  kind  of  belief  in  them  has 
taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  modern  mind. 
We  say  to  ourselves  that  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  so  many  facilities  of  loco- 
motion ;  and  there  are  even  some  intelli- 
gences which  feel  themselves  enlarged 
and  enlightened  by  the  mere  vague 
grandeur  of  dashing  through  the  air  at 
the  rate  ot  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour, 
though  at  risks  which  are  somewhat 
appalling  to  contemplate.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, these  risks  add  to  the  pleasure  by 
adding  to  the  excitement.  "The  dan- 
ger's self  were  lure  alone,"  as  it  is  in 
climbing  the  Alps  and  other  risky  expe- 
ditions. But  in  mere  speed,  that  much 
desired  and  discouraged  mode  of  pro- 
gression the  broomstick,  open  as  it  was 
only  to  the  Illuminati,  a  class  even  more 
exclusive  than  the  Alpine  Club,  must 
have  had  superior  advantages  ;  and  in 
point  of  danger,  the  old  coaches,  I  be- 
lieve, were  scarcely  inferior,  though  their 
catastrophes  were  less  impressive  to  the 
imagination,  and  the  victims  fewer,  in 
each  individual  event.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  in  which  nothing,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  equalled  ..the 
railway,  and  that  is  the  junction  which 
here  and  there  over  the  whole  country, 
or,  it  might  be  said,  over  the  whole  world, 
binds  several  lines  together,  and  contrib- 
utes an  important  element  to  that  gen- 
eral power  of  upsetting  the  mental 
equilibrium  which  is  possessed  by  this 
age.  How  much  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
good  junction  may  have  to  do  with  the 
production  of  cases  of  "brain-fag,"  and 
other  mysterious  complications  of  the 
mental  and  physical  systems,  it  would  be 
curious   to  inquire ;   and  perhaps   some 


light  might  thus  be  thrown  upon  a  very 
difficult  and  delicate  branch  of  natural 
science.  The  story  I  am  about  to  tell,  if 
story  it  can  be  called,  concerns  one  of 
those  purgatories  of  modern  existence, 
those  limbos  of  the  weary  and  restless 
spirit.  Gentle  reader,  have  you  ever 
been  in  Fife  ?  The  question  is  some- 
what insulting  to  your  intelligence.  No 
doubt  there  is  finer  scenery  to  be  had 
elsewhere  ;  no  doubt  the  calm  landscape, 
with  its  low  hills,  its  rich  fields,  its  bold 
yet  unexciting  sea-margin,  its  line  of  tiny 
seaports,  is  not  of  the  kind  which  lays  a 
very  forcible  hold  upon  the  imagination  ; 
yet  Fife  has  still  its  individual  flavour, 
perhaps  less  hackneyed,  if  less  pictur- 
esque, than  the  Highland  glens  and  hills. 
The  simile  is  perhaps  an  unfortunate  one, 
and  may  recall  to  some  chance  traveller 
the  very  distinct  and  not  delightful 
savour  of  the  little  coast  towns  in  the 
heyday  of  the  herring-curing,  when  every 
street  is  possessed  by  the  cured  and  the 
curers,  and  the  air  for  miles  around  con- 
veys a  most  ancient  and  fishlike  smell  to 
all  fastidious  nostrils.  The  process  is 
not  pleasant,  but  it  is  quaint,  and  not 
without  its  interest  to  those  whose  olfac- 
tory nerves  are  strong  enough  to  bear  it ; 
and  the  scene  has  a  certain  homely  pic- 
turesqueness  of  its  own.  The  boats 
rolling  with  a  clumsy  movement,  half 
rustic,  half  salt-water  —  something  be- 
tween the  lurch  of  a  sailor  and  the  heavy 
gait  of  a  ploughman  —  with  brown  sails, 
and  a  silvery  underground  of  herring 
overflowing  everything  below,  to  the  rude 
pier  ;  the  band  of  spectators  on  the  stony 
quay  above,  hanging  upon  the  very  mar- 
gin, looking  down  as  from  a  precipice 
upon  the  grey,'  indifferent  fishermen, 
screaming  at  them  as  with  one  voice  ; 
the  rude  tables  set  out  in  the  streets, 
with  sturdy  female  operators,  knife  in 
hand,  barricaded  with  herring-barrels ; 
the  bustle,  the  hum,  the  fish,  pervading 
the  whole  scene  —  rampant  industry  at 
its  roughest  and  wildest ;  with  the  calm 
sea  plashing  softly  on  the  rocks  on  one 
hand,  and  the  calm  green  country  on  the 
other,  looking  on,  both  with  a  silent 
scrutiny  which  looks  almost  reproachful, 
but  is  merely  indifferent,  as  nature  always 
is.  How  strange  that  this  odd  saturnalia 
should  belong  to  the  most  sober  and 
steady-going  of  all  agencies  — that  Trade 
which  makes  Great  Britain  (as  people 
say)  what  she  is,  yet  in  itself  is  often  so 
little  attractive,  so  noisy,  so  lawless ! 
The  smell  of  the  cured  herring  pursues 
the  traveller  along  the   coast  from  cue 
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seaport  to  another,  as  the  brown  little 
towns,  with  their  low  church  towers,  and 
red-roofed  houses,  and  little  semicircular 
brown  piers  stretched  out  into  the  blue 
Firth  —  join  hands,  and  straggle  along 
the  edge  of  the  rocks  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
flavour  of  Fife  of  which  we  spoke.  There 
are  broad  fields  waving  rich  with  corn, 
and  hills,  low  among  the  giants,  yet  bold 
here  where  no  giants  are,  blooming  with 
purple  heather,  and  pathetic  moorlands, 
and  broad  plantations  of  fir  breathing 
aromatic  odours,  to  make  up  "the  russet 
garment,"  of  which  our  little  rich  sea- 
ports, in  their  lucky  days,  were  counted 
the  "golden  fringe."  And  we  doubt 
whether  Anstruther  and  Pittenweem 
have  much  that  is  golden  in  them  nowa- 
days, or  are  so  valuable  as  the  broad 
lands  from  which  high  farming  has 
cleared  every  superfluous  tree,  and  which 
no  green  lane,  with  bowery  shadow,  no 
broad  turf-margined  highway  is  per- 
mitted to  infringe  upon.  How  good  is 
high  farming! — how  noble  is  trade!  — 
yet  between  them  they  rob  us  of  many  a 
tranquil  old-world  charm,  the  seaside 
sense  of  monotony  and  stillness,  the 
rural  leisure,  breadth,  and  calm. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  business  to 
maunder  about  the  herring-curing,  de- 
testable branch  of  national  profit  which 
fills  so  many  pockets,  as  it  fills  the  air  at 
Pittenweem  and  St.  Monance  —  or  about 
the  high  farming  which  plants  a  tall  and 
smoky  chimney  at  every  farm-steading, 
and  makes  the  country  so  much  more 
rich  and  so  much  less  lovely.  Fife  has 
something  more  than  these.  It  has  a 
system  of  railways  zigzagging  curiously 
from  one  town  to  another,  cutting  across 
its  surface  in  all  kinds  of  unthought-of 
ways,  and  involving  itself  in  such  a  net- 
work of  lines  and  so  many  bewildering 
junctions,  that  the  power  of  balance  and 
self-control  retained  by  the  most  sensi- 
ble of  counties,  is  put  to  perpetual  trial. 
One  of  these  is  Thornton,  where,  in  the 
vicinity  of  coal-pits  and  iron-works,  you 
may  wait  for  hours  unbeguiled  by  any- 
thing but  the  jarring  of  trains  and  the 
guard's  whistle  ;  and  another  is  the  scene 
of  this  narrative  —  the  junction  of  Lady- 
bank —  softly  named  but  terribly  gifted 
locality,  —  whence  you  may  go  —  when 
you  can  —  to  a  great  variety  of  attractive 
places,  but  which  lays  such  a  tenacious 
hold  upon  you  that  you  cannot,  however 
much  you  will,  escape  from  its  clutches 
till  time  and  patience  wear  out  the  solemn 
hours.  From  Ladybank  you  can  travel 
to    Edinburgh,    the    most    beautiful    of 


Scotch  towns,  and  indeed,  in  its  way,  of 
European  towns,  whatever  a  peevish  poet 
caught  by  the  east  winds  may  say  ;  or 
Perth  with  its  noble  Tay,  so  poorly  com- 
plimented by  the  "Ecce  Tiberis  !  "  still 
proudly  quoted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  its 
green  Inches  upon  which  the  romantic 
traveller  can  still  hear  the  old  Celtic  hero, 
cry  "  Another  for  Hector  !  "  —  or  grey 
St.  Andrews  on  its  rocky  land-head, 
where  the  dim  Yesterday  of  the  poetic 
ages  keeps  watch  from  its  ruins  over  the 
lively  To-day  of  the  Links,  sprinkled  with 
red-coated  golfers,  and  gay  bands  of 
sea-maidens  ;  or  lone  Lochleven,  more 
romantically  historical,  with  its  green 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  water, 
and  the  ruined  towers  in  which  Mary, 
dangerous  and  fair,  once  plotted  and  lan- 
guished. All  these  are  within  reach  of 
Ladybank  ;  and  so  is  old  mouldering 
royal  Falkland,  with  memories  which  go 
back  into  the  twilight  of  history,  where 
many  a  tragical  deed  was  done  ;  and 
Dunfermline  with  its  ruined  palace,  and 
that  shrine  where  St.  Margaret  of  Scot- 
land rests  unhonoured,  and  where  the 
bones  of  Bruce  are  laid.  These  surround- 
ings, if  you  think  of  them,  throw  a  more 
genial  glow  upon  the  weary  roadside 
station  where  you  wait,  upon  the  hard 
wooden  bench  on  which  you  repose  your- 
self, and  the  grimy  iron-way  which  re- 
fuses to  carry  you  on  till  you  have  paid 
kain  to  Ennui,  gloomiest  of  all  the  devils, 
and  been  almost  tempted  to  put  an  end 
to  yourself.  I  do  not  know  how  Lady- 
bank has  got  its  pretty  name, —  whether 
it  comes  from  Our  Lady  herself,  the  half- 
mother,  half-goddess,  of  all  Catholic 
races  (it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this 
name  of  names  does  linger  here  and  there 
even  in  Puritan  Scotland,  where  all  the 
world  has  long  been  jealous  of  her)  —  or 
from  the  other  lady  of  Scotland,  that 
very  different  Mary  for  whom  men  still 
defy  each  other,  though  it  be  but  in  print. 
The  place  is  not  badly  situated  ;  it  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  soft  Lomonds,  two  hills 
which  rise  in  purple  shadows,  and  put  on 
garments  of  cloth-of-gold  in  the  sunshine, 
as  royal  as  if  they  were  thousands  of  feet 
high  instead  of  hundreds.  It  has  all  the 
glories  of  Fife,  such  as  they  are,  within 
reach  ;  it  is  a  door  through  which  you 
may  pass  high  up  into  the  mysterious 
Highlands,  among  mountains  and  mists, 
or  through  which,  from  the  sea-margin, 
you  may  be  cast  abroad  into  the  world  as 
represented  by  Edinburgh,  nay,  to  Rome 
itself,  to  which,  according  to  the  proverb, 
all  roads    lead.    You  may    think    these 
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thoughts  if  you  will,  as  the  trains,  which 
go  everywhere  except  to  the  one  partic- 
ular spot  where  you  wish  to  go,  rush 
plunging,  clanging,  whistling  past,  or 
stop  with  heavy  jar  and  groan,  and  set 
out  again  with  slow  reluctance  as  trains 
naturally  do  in  Fife.  For  though  the 
country  is  rich  and  thriving,  and  though 
there  are  factories,  coal-pits,  distilleries, 
and  iron-works  all  within  reach,  it  is  in- 
conceivable how  leisurely  the  people  are, 
and  how  little  it  seems  to  matter  to  any 
one  that  they  have  an  hour  or  two  to  wait 
at  a  junction  —  so  much  effort  as  would 
suffice  to  make  the  trains  correspond  with 
each  other,  does  not  seem  to  be  consid- 
ered possible.  The  men  of  Fife  shrug 
their  shoulders,  as  if  they  were  so  many 
Italians,  and  laugh,  and  —  put  up  with 
the  delay.     And  in  the  East  of  Fife  Lady 


"  No  me,"  answers  the  dark  porter, 
marching  off,  dully  surprised, —  for  why 
should  there  be  anything  to  see?  And 
then  silence  falls  upon  Ladybank.  Every 
ten  minutes  or  so  a  feverish  gleam  of 
excitement  arises,  as  with  a  compound  of 
all  horrible  sounds,  jar,  screech,  creak, 
clang,  and  roar,  demoniac  and  excruciat- 
ing, a  coal  train,  or  a  cattle  train,  or  a 
goods  train,  or,  in  short,  any  train  except 
the  one  you  wait  for,  groans  up  to  you 
with  many  a  puff  and  snort,  and  groans 
off  again,  leaving  more  smells  and  smoke 
behind.  The  silence  which  intervenes  is 
deep  as  death  ;  it  is  the  silence  of  useless 
and  angry  leisure,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  itself.  In  the  distance  there  are 
three  platelayers  repairing  something 
and  conversing  at  intervals  ;  and  the 
hose   by  which    the   trains   are  supplied 


bank  is  as  much  an  institution  as  is  the  I  with  water  keeps  dripping  ;  and  the  pas 
club-house  at  St.  Andrews,  or  the  island  j  sengers  who  keep  up  courage  crush  the 


of  May 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  permanent 
though  continually  changing  company  at 
Ladybank  in  all  the  different  stages  of 
impatience  and  weariness.  Here  and 
there  in  the  dark  corners  you  will  find  a 
man  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  of  mis- 
anthropy, scowling  at  the  world  in  gen- 
eral from  the  depths  of  a  despair  which 
is  very  far  from  being  divine  ;  while 
another  walks  up  and  down  with  a  sickly 
smile  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  get  some  amusement 
from  the  very  forlornness  of  his  situation. 
This  philosopher  looks  shyly  at  you  as 
you  wait,  with  a  wistful  attempt  to  open 
communications  ;  but  he  is  too  much 
subdued  by  circumstances  to  venture 
upon  any  bold  initiative  ;  all  that  he  can 
do  is  to  put  dreary  questions  to  the  dark 
porter,  who  marches  up  and  down  master 
of  the  situation,  taciturn  and  solemn,  yet 
full  of  business.  "  Will  it  be  long,  do 
you  think,"  the  poor  wayfarer  asks  in- 
quisitively, "  before  the  train  for  Perth 
comes  up  ? " 

"  She's  due,"  says  the  dark  porter. 

"  It  has  been  due  for  half  an  hour,"  the 
meek  traveller  replies.  "  I  suppose  the 
trains  are  often  late  at  this  time  of  the 
year  ? " 

"Ay  —  she's  often  late." 

"  This  is  the  right  side  for  Perth  ?  " 
■     "  Yes." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  ?  And  my  boxes 
are  all  labelled  and  cannot  go  astray  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  And  —  can't  you  tell  me  of  anything 
to  see  or  do  ?  "  asks  the  traveller  in  des- 
pair. 


gravel  under  their  feet  as  they  walk  up 
and  down  ;  and  those  who  have  given  in 
to  despair  glare  each  from  his  corner. 
The  platelayers  are  the  only  beings  on 
earth  whom  we  have  soul  enough  to  envy. 
The  spell  of  the  place  is  not  upon  their 
souls  ;  they  can  laugh  still,  light-hearted 
wretches,  as  they  go  on  deliberately  with 
their  work. 

Nor  is  there  any  literature  to  be  found 
in  the  Fife  Limbo.  The  welcome  book- 
stand with  volumes  red  and  yellow  exists 
not  here,  though  even  the  "  Headless 
Horseman  "  or  the  "  Wild  Hunter  of  the 
Prairies,"  or  the  "Jumping  Frog  "itself 
would  be  welcome.  At  certain  hours 
indeed  you  may  find  newspapers  —  the 
valuable  "  Scotsman,"  the  trusty  "  Cou- 
rant,"  the  flying  broadsheets  of  Dundee. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  "  St.  Andrews 
Gazette  "  or  "  Citizen  "  are  current  at 
Ladybank  ;  but  these  are  indeed  literary 
prints  such  as  rejoice  the  heart,  contain- 
ing tales  of  thrilling  interest,  splendid  in 
sentiment,  virtuous  in  feeling,  and  em- 
bracing a  varied  world  of  interest,  from 
the  modest  narrative  of  how  Anne  kept 
her  place,  and  Ellen  lost  hers,  up  to  tlie 
darkly  romantic  history  of  the  "  Heritage 
of  Clanranald,  or  the  Baronet's  Secret," 
which  now  keeps  the  subscribers  of  one 
of  these  journals  in  an  excitement  more 
eager  than  ever  was  produced  by  Dick- 
ens or  Thackeray  ;  but  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals is  such  distraction  procurable.  Lady- 
bank promotes  a  more  solid  strain  of  re- 
flection. Sermons  which  we  have  all 
heard  without  listening  come  back  to  us 
as  we  wait.     How  often    have  we    been 


told  of  the 


flight  of 


time,   the  waste  of 
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opportunity,  the  loss  of  precious  hours  ! 
how  often  —  with  small  effect  enough! 
but  here  a  thousand  metaphors  which 
pass  over  us  lightly  in  happier  circum- 
stances, come  home,  as  the  preachers 
say,  to  our  hearts.  The  sunshine  creeps 
along  from  one  part  of  the  grimy  gravel, 
black  with  coal-dust,  to  another.  The 
morning  grows  into  mid-day,  ripens 
towards  the  afternoon.  Bethink  your- 
self, gentle  reader  !  so  does  your  life  as 
noiselessly,  less  slowly  than  the  moments 
at  Ladybank  ;  and  as  the  day  goes  on 
from  eleven  to  three,  so  goes  our  ex- 
istence from  youth  to  middle  age,  from 
morning  to  afternoon,  from  curls  of  gold 
to  scanty  locks  of  grey.  Reflect !  and 
bless  the  directors  who  thus  provide  a 
"  retreat "  for  you  in  spite  of  yourself,  a 
hermitage  to  repose  in  and  think,  a  seclu- 
sion as  good  as  monastic.  Many,  alas  ! 
instead  of  blessing  do  the  other  thing  — 
gnashing  their  teeth.  But  bless  ye  or 
curse  ye,  it  matters  little  at  Ladybank. 
You  are  plante  la  —  till  the  hour  of  your 
deliverance  comes. 

But  if  I  were  but  to  recapitulate  the 
agonies  we  have  all  suffered  —  if  my 
whole  purpose  was  to  bring  up  before 
you  in  imagination  the  anguish  you  have 
quite  lately  (as  this  is  the  season  of  trav- 
elling) been  enduring  in  reality  —  I 
should  be  heartless  indeed.  No,  gen- 
tlest reader  !  it  is  not  to  repeat  with  hor- 
rible colours  all  the  shunting,  the  clang- 
ing, the  groaning,  and  snorting  —  or  the 
dialDolical  pause  between  these  tortures 
which  distinguish  the  Junction  —  that  I 
call  upon  you  to  listen.  What  I  have  to 
tell  is  a  brighter  tale.  And  specially  for 
the  solace  of  the  many  sufferers  who 
have  dree'd  their  weird  at  Ladybank,  is 
this  authentic  narrative  penned.  It  is 
the  story  of  one,  who,  happy  among  a 
thousand  unfortunates,  did  so  improve 
the  shining  hour  as  to  gather  much 
honey  for  himself  in  this  barrenest  of 
spots,  and  to  restore  its  natural  sweet- 
ness to  the  name,  which  to  most  of  us 
is  conjoined  with  everything  that  is  disa- 
greeable. Forget  the  tedium,  dear  read- 
er, forget  the  blackness,  the  smoke,  the 
heavy  silence,  the  still  more  odious 
sounds  !  There  are  moments  of  fate  in 
which  ingenious  nature  can  make  even 
such  tortures  as  these  into  instruments 
of  happiness.  Listen  while  I  sing  to  you 
the  song  of  Edwin  and  Angelina  over 
again  —  the  happy  story  of  the  Junction, 
the  romance  of  Ladybank  ! 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Lochleven  as 
being  one  of  the  spots  within  reach,  as  it 


is,  everybody  knows,  one  of  the  chief 
historical  interests  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  has  various  titles  to  our  attention.  It 
affords  in  homely  Fife  a  ghmpse  of 
half-Highland  scenery,  dark  water  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  which,  if  small  in  actual 
height,  are  yet  respectable  in  their  group- 
ing, and  picturesque  enough  to  refresh 
an  eye  weary  of  broad  fields  and  waving 
corn,  not  to  speak  of  potatoes  and 
turnips.  It  has  the  romantic  interest  of 
having  been  the  scene  of  Queen  Mary's 
imprisonment,  and  of  the  events  chroni- 
cled in  the  "  Abbot."  Beyond  these  two 
charms  of  nature  and  history,  it  has 
another,  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  a 
practical  and  modern  attraction.  It  is 
richly  stocked  with  very  fine  trout,  well 
worthy  of  the  angler's  and  of  the  epi- 
cure's regard  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  last 
advantage  which  attracts  most  of  the  pil- 
grims to  the  austere  little  loch,  which  so 
often  veils  itself  in  clouds  and  mists,  giv- 
ing itself  all  the  airs  of  a  really  Alpine 
lake,  a  pretension  ridiculously  incompati- 
ble with  its  real  position,  so  near  the 
East  Neuk.  All  these  combined  charms 
attract  to  it  many  wandering  parties  from 
the  neighbouring  district,  and  it  was  in 
one  of  these  parties  that  the  hero  of  this 
brief  tale  found  his  way  to  the  scene  of 
the  story.  The  party  with  whom  he 
travelled  came  from  St.  Andrews.  It 
was  headed  by  a  cheerful  little  dumpy 
woman,  the  mother  of  most  of  the  little 
crowd ;  there  were  girls  in  it  pretty 
enough,  and  boys  riotous  enough,  for 
any  party  of  pleasure  —  carrying  sketch- 
books, fishing-rods,  shawls,  cloaks,  um- 
brellas, and,  not  least  in  importance, 
hampers  for  the  refreshment  of  the  ex- 
pedition—  in  short,  an  ordinary  picnic 
party,  in  no  way  outwardly  differing 
from  other  parties  of  the  kind.  Half 
of  them  meant  to  make  daubs  in  their 
sketch-books,  which  their  kind  friends 
would  call  sketches  ;  the  other  half 
intended  trout,  but  trembled  lest  their 
intention  should  fail  to  be  realized. 
They  were  full,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
of  speculations  about  the  weather.  The 
clouds  were  gathering  ominously  over 
the  Lomonds  ;  in  the  distance  the  dark- 
ness was  seen  to  be  pouring  down  upon 
various  parts  of  the  landscape  ;  a  swell-, 
ing  chilly  breeze  was  about,  —  in  short, 
it  was  exactly  what  an  August  day  might 
be  expected  to  be  in  the  circumstances. 
This,  however,  did  not  tame  the  spirits 
of  the  group.  They  prognosticated  evil, 
and  laughed  at  it.  They  drew  their 
cloaks    round  them,  and   grasped    their 
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umbrellas,  and  told  each  other,  with  out- 
bursts of  mirth,  how  wet  the  grass 
would  be  on  the  island,  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  picnic  in  water  up  to  your  ankles  ; 
and  on  the  whole,  I  think  that,  but  for 
one  shivering  lady  in  a  corner,  and  the 
dumpy  mother,  across  whose  mind  there 
glimmered  a  horrible  suspicion  that  the 
feet  of  her  progeny  must  be  clothed  in 
thin  boots  —  the  probable  advent  of  the 
rain  was  looked  on  by  everybody  as  a 
very  good  joke,  and  likely  to  promote 
fun,  whatever  effect  it  might  have  on  the 
comfort  of  the  party. 

There  was  one  member  of  it,  however, 
who  did  not  seem  to  share  these  lively 
anticipations.  When  I  mention  the 
name  of  Captain  Reginald  Cannon  of  the 
Artillery,  I  am  sure  that  my  readers  will 
at  once  recognize  one  of  the  most  rising 
young  officers  of  the  day  —  a  man  des- 
tined probably  to  lead  the  next  costly 
raid  by  which  England  will  indemnify 
herself  for  non-intervention,  and  to  come 
back  decked  with  the  title  of  Lord  Can- 
non of  Zanzibar,  or  some  other  equally 
interesting  designation.  In  the  mean 
time  he  was  only  Captain  Cannon  of  the 
Artillery,  and  as  fine  a  young  fellow  as 
you  could  see.  He  was  tall  and  strong, 
as  became  his  profession.  He  had  the 
eye  of  a  hawk  or  a  true  soldier,  which  is 
perhaps  the  more  satisfactory  descrip- 
tion —  quick  to  mark  and  wary  to  watch 
—  and  a  countenance  full  of  laughter  and 
pleasantness  when  he  pleased,  but  clos- 
ing down  in  clouds  and  darkness  when 
another  mood  was  on  him.  He  was  thus 
cloudy  and  doubtful  sometimes  in  aspect, 
but  he  was  not  doubtful  in  mind,  nor  did 
he  hesitate  or  vacillate,  so  far  as  purpose 
and  will  were  concerned.  He  was  one  of 
the  men  of  whom  people  say  that  they  do 
not  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet. 
No  grass  ever  grew,  I  promise  you,  under 
those  active  steps.  When  he  had  done 
all  the  work  that  was  required  of  him,  he 
was  fondof  adding  on  activities  of  his  own. 
He  sketched,  he  wrote,  he  travelled,  he 
observed,  he  threw  himself  into  music 
and  the  fine  arts,  or  into  sewage  and 
drainage,  as  might  happen,  with  a  happy 
determination  not  to  be  beat,  —  which 
does  as  much  for  a  man  as  genius.  Thus, 
you  will  perceive,  it  was  no  dilettante 
soldier,  no  young  ignoramus  dragged 
headlong  through  an  examination,  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.  During  his  visit 
in  the  north,  however,  his  demeanour  had 
been  remarked  upon  by  his  friends  as 
graver  and  more  distrait  than  usual.  No 
one  knew  what  was  the  cause.     He  was 


as  little  sentimental  as  a  man  could  be, 
and  his  aspect  on  ordinary  occasions  was 
totally  different  from  that  of  a  man  in 
love.  Yet  certain  it  is  that  he  had  been 
distrait  —  so  much  so,  that  his  hostess 
had  felt  stealing  over  her  that  curious 
mixture  of  irritation  and  discouragement 
which  overcasts  the  soul  of  the  enter- 
tainer when  the  entertained  refuses  to  be 
satisfied.  The  good  woman  felt  humbled 
in  her  amour propre, —  indignant  with  her 
children  who  did  not  amuse  him,  with 
the  scenery  which  did  not  excite  his  en- 
thusiasm, with  the  weather  which  would 
not  shine  to  help  her,  and  with  him  who 
would  not  look  as  if  he  were  pleased. 
Some  people  are  more  subject  to  this 
sense  of  failure  than  others  ;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  stout  women  of  cheerful  dispo- 
sition are  specially  apt  to  be  moved  by 
that  amiable  vanity  which  cannot  be 
happy  without  the  approbation  of  its  sur- 
roundings. Poor  Mrs.  Heaviside  did  not 
like  the  abstract  looks  of  her  visitor. 
She  planned  expeditions  for  him,  which 
he  declined  to  carry  out  ;  she  led  him  — 
poor  soul!  —  to  such  mild  wonders  of 
scenery  as  were  within  her  reach,  and  he 
would  not  admire.  What  could  she  do  ? 
At  the  identical  moment  at  which  this 
story  begins  she  was  following  him  along 
the  platform  at  the  Ladybank  station, 
seeing  dissatisfaction  in  every  line  of  his 
big  and  manly  form.  He  strayed  along 
drearily  (she  thought),  not  caring  where 
he  was  going  —  his  plaid  hung  limp  over 
his  shoulder,  as  plaids  only  hang  in  sym- 
pathy with  some  mental  limpness  in  their 
wearer.  His  sketch-book  drooped  from 
his  hand  as  if  he  did  not  want  to  carry  it. 
All  the  rest  of  the  party  had  burst  into 
expressions  of  ecstasy  on  seeing  the  Kin- 
ross train  ready  in  its  siding,  once  in  a 
lifetime  ready  to  start,  or  pretending  to 
be  ready  to  start.  But  Captain  Cannon 
did  not  care  ;  what  to  him  was  the  Kin- 
ross train  ?  what  to  him  were  the  clouds 
gathering  over  the  Lomonds,  about 
which  all  the  others  were  speculating  so 
freely  ?  He  turned  round  with  mechani- 
cal politeness,  and  put  Mrs.  Heaviside 
into  the  carriage  without  looking  at  her  — 
as  if  she  had  been  a  basket,  she  said  in- 
dignantly. He  threw  in  his  overcoat,  his 
sketching  things.  He  stood  vague,  dreary, 
and  indifferent,  at  the  carriage-door;  he 
put  one  foot  on  the  step.  The  train  was 
about  to  move  —  or  gave  out  that  it  was 
about  to  move  —  and  with  one  foot  upon 
the  step.  Captain  Cannon,  with  brow  as 
cloudy  as  the  Lomonds,  was  about  to 
jump  in-' — 
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What  happened  ?  Mrs.  Heaviside  nev- 
er could  tell  —  at  least  not  till  long  after, 
when  the  story  was  told  her  in  detail. 
The  Lomonds  continued  dark  as  ever, 
but  all  of  a  sudden  a  lightning  gleam 
came  over  the  clouded  countenance  be- 
fore her  —  a  gleam  like  lightning,  but 
softer.  With  a  curious  low  exclamation 
he  turned  sharp  round,  though  the  train 
was  all  but  in  motion.  "  Get  in,  get  in. 
Captain  Cannon  ! "  shouted  everybody. 
He  closed  the  carriage-door  violently  with 
his  hand,  and  with  one  spring  and  plunge 
across  the  iron  way,  disappeared  !  Let 
the  reader  imagine  what  were  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  picnic  party  convened  chiefly 
for  his  gratification.  They  all  rushed  to 
the  windows  and  gazed  out  after  him. 
"  He  has  forgotten  something,"  said  the 
most  charitable  among  them.  "  Now 
this  beats  all ! "  cried  Mrs.  Heaviside. 
In  the  excitement  and  irritation  her  usual 
good-humour  altogether  failed  her.  "  I 
trust,  my  dears,  we  can  all  enjoy  our- 
selves without  Captain  Cannon  !  "  she 
cried,  elevating  her  head  with  a  flash  of 
sudden  displeasure.  I  don't  know  what 
better  reason  a  woman  could  have  for 
being  angry.  "  Let  us  say  no  more  about 
him,"  she  said,  as  everybody  began  to 
question  and  to  wonder.  "But  it  is  very 
rude  of  him,  aunty,"  said  the  prettiest 
girl  of  all,  who  was  not  fond  of  Captain 
Cannon.  "  I  hope  it  is  he  who  will  suffer 
most/'  cried  the  offended  lady.  "  I  al- 
ways prefer  that  people  should  please 
themselves.  Let  us  speak  of  him  no 
more." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
sentence  was  carried  into  effect,  or  that 
the  deserter  was  not  spoken  of.  What 
could  he  mean  by  it?  where  could  he 
have  gone  ?  everybody  asked.  Mrs. 
Heaviside  alone  let  her  indignation  get 
the  better  of  her  natural  good  temper. 
She  closed  her  lips  tight,  and  put  Cap- 
tain Cannon  down  in  the  very  blackest  of 
black  books,  as  indeed  he  deserved. 
This  disagreeable  incident  clouded  the 
outset  of  the  expedition  more  even  than 
the  gloom  of  the  sky.  Mrs.  Heaviside, 
though  she  refused  to  say  any  more  of 
the  deserter,  threw  the  feeling  which  he 
had  excited  into  every  fresh  channel 
which  presented  itself :  when,  for  in- 
stance, it  became  apparent  that  the  train, 
in  the  promptitude  of  which  they  had  all 
been  exulting,  had  not  in  reality  the  least 
intention  of  going  off  to  Kinross,  but 
merely  meant  to  amuse  itself  for  half-an- 
hour  by  making  little  runs  up  and  down, 
to   try  the    points,   and  get  as  good  a 


chance  as  possible  of  an  accident,  the 
excellent  woman  burst  suddenly  into 
vituperation — "What  a  pity  we  did  not 
make  up  our  minds  to  walk  !  "*she  cried, 
with  bitter  irony,  and  sternly  rebuked  the 
levity  of  the  young  people,  who  persisted 
in  their  foolish  determination  to  make  a 
joke  of  everything.  When  the  carriage 
came  once  more  peacefully  along-side  of 
the  platform  from  which  Captain  Cannon 
had  gone  off,  she  put  herself  half  out  of 
the  window,  and  called  impatiently  to  the 
porter.  It  was  the  same  solemn  individ- 
ual of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
it  was  not  till  she  had  called  him  repeat- 
edly and  with  many  gesticulations  that  he 
put  himself  slowly  under  way  and  ap- 
proached. "Porter,"  said  Mrs.  Heavi- 
side, "you  saw  the  gentleman  who  was 
standing  here  just  now  —  the  one  that 
rushed  away  just  as  the  train  got  into 
motion  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  dark  official. 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  has  gone  ? 
He  left  us  just  when  we  were  going  to 
start.  He  has  left  his  coat  and  things 
behind.  Do  you  know  where  he  has 
gone  ?" 

"Nome." 

"  Has  he  been  killed  ?  "  cried  some  one 
else  from  the  carriage. 

"  No  that  I  have  heard  tell  o'.  Nae- 
body  can  be  killed  here  without  letting 
me  ken,"  said  the  man,  roused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  a  glow  of  indignant  eloquence. 

"  Nonsense  !  how  could  he  be  killed  ? 
Did  any  train  start  just  now  for  anywhere 
else?"  asked  Mrs.  Heaviside,  more  ener- 
getic than  lucid. 

"  Ou  ay  ;  there's  aye  plenty  o'  trains." 

"Then  please  go  and  find  out  where 
the  gentleman  went.  We  must  send  his 
things  after  him.     Goandask " 

"  I  have  nothing  ado  with  the  other 
platform,"  answered  the  man  in  office, 
doggedly. 

"But  you  can  ask.  I  tell  you  we  have 
got  the  gentleman's  things " 

"  I've  plenty  o'  gentlemen  to  look  after 
here." 

"Jump  out,  George," cried  Mrs.  Heavi- 
side in  wrath,  "and  call  the  station-mas- 
ter. I  will  not  be  insulted  by  a  porter  ; 
andhere,  take  Captain  Cannon's  things. 
Is  everybody  in  a  conspiracy  to  be  rude 
to  me  ?  As  for  the  Fife  railways,  I  can- 
not trust  myself  to  speak  about  them  —  " 

"  They're  just  as  good  as  other  rail- 
ways, if  no  better,"  said  the  porter, 
moved  to  loquacity  by  injured  patriot- 
ism ;  and  thereupon  he  stalked  away, 
strong  in  the    sense  of   right.     George, 
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for  his  part,  made  a  joke  of  his  mother's 
anger  with  the  provoking  levity  common 
to  youth.  "  If  Cannon  chooses  to  go  off 
like  a  rocket,  never  mind  what  he  leaves 
behind  —  that's  his  own  affair,"  said  the 
lad  ;  and  just  then  the  train  started  in 
earnest,  and  went  steadily  on  to  Kinross, 
where  the  rain,  so  long  anticipated,  came 
down  with  a  will.  Mists  descended, 
folding  Lochleven  in  their  white  em- 
braces. Benarty  disappeared,  and  so  did 
the  Lomonds,  and  Mary's  prison  hid  it- 
self in  such  a  veil  as  the  castle  of  ro- 
mance puts  on  when  the  fated  knight  ap- 
proaches who  is  to  liberate  its  captive. 
But  by-and-by  these  glooms  broke  up, 
the  mist  rose,  the  clear  dark-gleaming 
water  with  here  and  there  a  boat  softly 
swaying  on  its  still  surface,  got  itself 
created  as  in  a  poem.  And  then  came 
a  break  to  the  right,  and  a  mountain- 
shoulder  thrust  itself  through  the  va- 
pours, and  then  something  shone  out  on 
the  left,  and  lo  !  a  ridge  of  purple  hill  ! 

Lochleven  is  not  grand,  my  gentle 
reader  —  you  will  believe  this,  as  it  is 
only  in  Fife,  and  no  one  has  ever  cele- 
brated the  natural  advantages  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  pic- 
turesque goes  —  but  for  lack  of  a  better, 
when  you  cannot  find  broader  waters  or 
higher  mountains,  there  is  all  the  senti- 
ment of  Alpine  scenery  in  this  little  loch. 
Those  gentle  Lomonds,  whose  twin  peaks 
harmonize  so  softly  with  the  corn-fields 
and  plenty  on  the  other  side,  show  here 
in  one  mass,  with  a  certain  rugged  am- 
plitude and  dignity  —  giving  wetl  nigh  as 
much  scope  for  atmospheric  changes  as 
Ben  Nevis  ;  and  Benarty  glooms  with  a 
sullen  frown,  as  suits  the  whilom  jailor 
of  a  queen.  Round  about  the  wide  cir- 
cle of  the  horizon  are  other  ranges  dim- 
ly seen,  the  Ochils  stretching  softly  in 
the  distance,  the  Perthshire  peaks  com- 
ing in  behind.  The  deep  water  gleams 
black  under  the  rude  boat,  with  its  sides 
high  out  of  the  water,  at  which  river 
boatmen  gaze  aghast  ;  and  green  islets, 
green  to  the  very  water's  edge,  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  gleaming  surface,  strewn 
about  as  in  some  pastime  of  the  giants. 
Away  in  the  dimness  yonder  rises 
faint  the  grey  remnants  of  a  monastery, 
St  Serf's,  where  once  bells  rang  and 
masses  were  chanted  ;  and  nearer  lies 
the  castle,  Mary's  prison,  where  strong 
walls  and  deep  waters,  and  bolts  and 
bars,  all  failed  to  keep  the  fatal  Siren  of 
Scotland    from  her  doom.     There  is   no 
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guide  but  imagination  to  tell   you  w 
she  was   lodged ;   but   a  captive's  € 


eyes, 


even  if  a  queen's,  might  look  upon  worse 
things  than  those  glimpses  of  hill  and 
wood  and  water  which  shine  upon  you, 
framed  in  the  ruined  windows  of  the  old 
hall.  From  one  you  have  the  rugged 
side  of  Benarty,  slope  upon  slope,  with 
the  loch  gleaming  dark  at  his  foot,  and  a 
clump  of  green  foliage  in  the  shape  of 
an  island,  set  like  an  uncut  emerald 
against  his  deep-toned  purply  browns  and 
greys.^  From  another  you  see  little  Kin- 
ross straggled  upon  the  beach,  with  its 
low  protecting  spire,  not  lovely,  but  al- 
ways gracious  and  beseeming  — its  big, 
bare,  ruinous,  half-French  chateau  show- 
ing upon  a  line  of  emerald  lawn  —  and 
the  dim  hills  beyond,  by  which  Forth 
meanders  in  links  of  silver.  I  do  not 
despise  this  scenery  for  my  part :  I 
doubt  whether  Mary  saw  anything  half 
so  picturesque  amid  the  trees  of  Ver- 
sailles, far  less  in  her  English  prisons. 
To  be  sure  her  taste  for  the  picturesque 
was  probably  limited,  like  that  of  most 
of  her  contemporaries,  and  one  does  not 
know  how  one  would  like  to  be  impris- 
oned on  an  island  for  the  sake  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  prospects.  I  think, 
however,  that,  for,  say  a  month  in  the 
year,  I  should  not  object  to  try.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  something  strange  and 
wildly  pleasant  suggested  by  the  thought. 
The  post  comes  and  goes,  it  is  true,  and 
newspapers  and  bills  reach  you  with  se- 
vere impartiality,  whether  the  fosse  that 
surrounds  your  dwelling  be  yards  or 
leagues  in  breadth  ;  but  yet  there  is  a 
sense  of  seclusion,  a  sharp  yet  sweet 
consciousness  of  separation,  in  the  fast- 
ness of  an  island.  I  who  write  would 
like  to  commit  some  petty  treason  for 
which  I  should  be  imprisoned  by  her 
Majesty  (whom  in  Scotland  we  call 
Most  Sacred,  and  I  like  the  traditionary 
flavour  of  the  title)  one  month,  say  Au- 
gust, in  a  comfortable  habitable  place 
on  some  island  not  far  at  sea.  This  isle 
in  Lochleven  would  serve  my  purpose, 
or  one  of  those  in  Loch  Lomond,  or  e\jen 
the  leafy  little  paradise  with  its  soft  con- 
ventual stillness  in  the  Lake  of  Men- 
teith  ;  but  on  the  whole  I  think  I  should 
prefer  Arran,  loveliest  of  mountain 
fastnesses.  This,  however,  is  again  a 
digression,  and  a  personal  one,  the  most 
unpardonable  of  any.  But,  dear  reader, 
you  do  not  expect  me  to  tell  how  the 
Heavisides  picnicked  —  how  they  made 
bad  sketches  and  bad  jokes,  and  claret- 
cup,  and  enjoyed  themselves,  and  forgot 
Captain  Cannon,  That  would  be  to  pro- 
fane   the  pathetic    Isle   with   its  ruined 
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prison.     Let  us  return  to  Ladybank  and 
to  our  tale. 

When  Captain  Cannon,  careless  of  all 
considerations,  respect  for  his  friends'  or 
for  his  own  safety  —  to  which  he  was  by 
no  means  generally  indifferent  —  sprang 
down  upon  the  iron  way  and  rushed  across 
the  dangerous  rails,  it  was  not,  I  need 
scarcely  inform  the  reader,  for  nothing 
that  he  did  so.  There  had  suddenly 
gleamed  upon  him  an  apparition  such  as 
seldom  appears  at  railway  stations.  He 
saw  Her  standing  wistful  and  alone  — 
that  was  the  great  point  !  —  on  the  edge 
of  the  opposite  platform,  looking  with 
appealing  eyes  for  help  and  companion- 
ship ;  not  seeing  him  —  he  did  not  flat- 
ter himself  that  the  appeal  was  to  him 
individually  —  but  yet  making  a  general 
claim  upon  the  world  for  comfort  and 
aid.  She  was  slight  like  a  willow,  or, 
prettier  image,  a  lily,  with  something  in 
the  pliant  bend  of  her  figure  which  re- 
called the  droop  of  a  light  flower-stalk 
touched  and  swayed  by  every  wind.  Her 
hair,  in  opposition  to  all  modern  tradi- 
tions, was  dark  —  so  dark  as  to  be  often 
called  black  ;  it  was  combed  back  from 
her  forehead,  a  fashion  which  brought 
into  evidence  a  few  little  locks  escaping 
—  not  the  cut  fringe  of  hair  which  gives 
an  air  of  demi-monde  piquancy  to  so 
many  young  ladies,  but  the  natural  un- 
dergrowth which  keeps  on  a  perpetual 
process  of  renewal  in  every  vigorous 
*'  head  of  hair."  The  eyes  under  her 
delicate  black  eyebrows  were  blue  of  a 
deep  tone  —  violet  eyes,  liquid  and  soft, 
as  the  name  implies,  like  the  flower 
they  take  their  tint  from,  magnified  and 
softened  under  a  blob  of  dew.  I  don't 
know  that  her  other  features  were  re- 
markable. Her  complexion  was  fine  and 
clear,  but  pale,  with  only  the  most  eva- 
nescent of  rose  tints,  except  when  any- 
thing occurred  to  bring  a  blush,  when 
her  face  and  neck  and  forehead  would  be 
dyed  with  vast  sudden  waves  of  colour. 
I  never  saw  any  one  blush  so  instantane- 
ously, so  overpoweringly.  The  habit  was 
a  very  painful  one  to  pretty  Nelly  Stuart 
herself.  She  was  more  vexed  than  I  can 
tell,  when,  for  a  nothing  —  no  reason  at 
all,  as  she  was  fond  of  insisting  —  this 
suffusion  of  crimson  would  cover  her  face. 
It  looked  so  affected,  she  said  in  her  in- 
nocence, as  if  she  were  doing  it  on  pur- 
pose —  not  knowing  how  little  the  honest 
blood  lends  itself  to  any  pretences  ;  but 
it  was  very  pretty  to  watch  as  it  came  and 
went  as  sudden  and  noiseless  as  breath. 
Captain    Cannon    was    of    my    opinion. 


Those  sudden  waves  of  blushes,  evidence 
as  seemed  to  him,  of  the  tenderest  and 
most  sensitive  of  hearts,  had  captivated 
the  young  soldier  in  spite  of  himself. 
Nelly  was  one  of  those  quiet  maidens, 
soft-voiced,  dutiful,  submissive,  instinc- 
tively deferring  to  everybody  with  any 
clairn  to  authority,  who  used  to  be  the 
favourites  of  fiction,  though  they  are  so 
no  longer ;  and  those  blushes  seemed  to 
the  honest  fellow  to  be  an  unconscious 
betrayal  of  many  a  quickening  thought 
and  feeling  to  which  Nelly  was  too  shy 
to  give  utterance.  Perhaps  he  was  right, 
but  he  was  not  so  right  as  he  sup- 
posed himself  to  be.  Many  a  girl  whose 
blushes  were  much  more  rare  than  Nel- 
ly's thought  as  delicately  and  felt  as 
strongly.  It  was  a  mere  physical  pecu- 
liarity, I  suppose,  as  so  many  things  are  ; 
but  if  so  Nature  gave  (as  she  so  often 
does)  an  unfair  advantage  to  Nelly,  and 
her  sudden  fluctuations  of  colour  were 
wonderful  to  watch,  and  very  pleasant  to 
see. 

This  young  lady,  by  a  chance  into  which 
we  need  not  inquire  too  closely,  happened 
to  be  in  Fife  on  the  August  morning  we 
have  described  ;  and  being  ia  Fife,  what 
so  likely  as  that  she  should  be  at  Lady- 
bank  ?  seeing  that  Ladybank  is,  as  it 
were,  the  central  boss  or  bouch,  into 
which  all  the  lines  of  travel  converge. 
She  was  sfoing  to  her  father,  who  had  a 
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shooting-lodge  high  up  among  the  hills 
in  Perthshire ;  and  of  course  she  was 
waiting  for  the  Perth  train.  Captain  Can- 
non, as  I  have  said,  plunged  across  the 
railway  at  peril  of  his  life,  for  various 
goods  trains  of  the  heaviest  kind  were 
amusing  themselves,  in  a  lull  of  other 
trains,  by  playing  at  shunting  and  prac- 
tising for  an  accident.  Captain  Cannon 
threw  himself  full  in  their  way  ;  and  but 
for  that  quickness  of  eye  which  I  have 
already  given  him  credit  for,  and  vigorous 
rapidity  of  limb,  the  accident  would  have 
happened  then  and  there,  and  this  tale 
would  have  been  pi^t  a  stop  to,  and  possi- 
bly the  life  of  that  poor  guard  saved  who 
was  smashed  in  this  same  playful  way  a 
few  days  after.  Nelly  Stuart  saw  the 
plunge  he  made  and  clasped  her  hands, 
breathless  with  terror.  "  Oh  !  why  will 
men  do  such  foolish  things  ?  "  she  said  to 
her  maid  who  stood  in  the  background, 
and  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  he 
landed  safely.  For  Nelly  did  not  know 
him  from  Adam.  She  was  a  little,  just  a 
little,  short-sighted,  and  could  not  make 
out  her  dearest  friend  at  a  distance  —  a 
defect  which  communicated  to  her  a  cer- 
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tain  abstraction,  which  was  a  charm  the 
more  in  this  foolish  young  warrior's  very 
practical  and  matter-of-fact  eyes. 

The  story  would  be  too  long  if  I  were 
to  tell  how  these  two  young  people  first 
met.  It  had  been  in  the  extreme  south, 
far  away,  near  the  Cornish  seas,  where 
her  father,  a  soldier  too,  had  held  a  com- 
mand. It  had  taken  place  not  very  long 
before,  and  their  intercourse  had  lasted 
but  a  few  days  —  too  short  a  time  to  war- 
rant any  ulterior  steps,  even  had  the  pru- 
dent Cannon  reached  the  point  at  which 
such  steps  are  taken.  But  he  had  no  idea 
of  having  reached  that  point  when  he  left 
the  district  in  which  she  was  ;  and  it  was 
still  but  a  mere  dizzy,  bewildering,  and 
absorbing  sensation  of  Nelly  on  the  brain, 
and  not  what  people  used  to  call  "a  seri- 
ous passion,"  which  had  made  him  dis- 
trait and  preoccupied  during  his  visit  to 
the  Heavisides.  His  heart  gave  a  tre- 
mendous leap  when  he  saw  her  now,  but 
still  he  was  scarcely  aware  how  desperate 
was  his  case.  Of  course  he  was  glad  to 
see  her  —  who  is  not  glad  to  see  a  pretty 
girl?  —  and  as  for  the  terrible  rudeness 
which  he  had  been  guilty  of,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  at  all  intentional  at  the  mo- 
ment. If  it  had  been  put  to  him  I  don't 
doubt  he  would  have  affirmed  steadfastly 
his  intention  to  return  to  his  party  ;  and 
probably  he  did  intend  to  return  —  till 
it  was  too  late. 

"  Miss  Stuart !  "  he  cried,  breathless, 
when  he  reached  her  ;  "  you  here  —  in 
this  desert  place  and  alone  !  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Nelly,  looking  up  to  him 
with  a  half-frightened  recognition  ;  and 
then  she  added  softly,  "  Captain  Cannon  ! 
— was  it  you  ?  Oh,  I  felt  so  angry  with 
you  just  now  !  Why  did  you  do  that?  " 

"  Do  what  ? "  he  said  ;  then  wisely 
shifted  his  ground.  "  This  is  the  last 
place  I  should  have  expected  to  have  met 
you." 

"  Why,"  said  Nelly,  simply,  "  it  is  the 
most  natural  place  in  the  world.  My 
grandfather  was  born  in  Fife,  and  I  have 
cousins    in  the  neighbourhood.     I  know 

Fife  a  great  deal  better  than  I  know " 

You,  she  was  going  to  say  ;  but  though 
she  sometimes  had  the  will  to  make  such 
a  little  coquettish  assault,  strength  failed 
her  in  the  doing.  So  she  broke  off  and 
never  completed  her  sentence.  "And  I 
am  not  alone  —  my  maid  is  with  me," 
she  said. 

"Then  I  sec  I  am  mistaken," said  Cap- 
tain Cannon,  "  I  should  have  said  I  felt 
sure  to  meet  you  when  I  came  out  this 
morning,  and  that  there  is  no  such  uni- 
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versal  place  of  encounter  as  Ladybank. 
But,  I  suppose,  like  me,  you  have  ever  so 
long  to  wait." 

This  he  said  making  a  further  step  in 
guilt  from  the  first  sudden  impulse  which 
moved  him  away  from  Mrs.  Heaviside. 
How  quick  and  easy  is  that  way  of  de- 
scent into  Avernus  !  He  had  his  eye 
while  he  spoke  on  the  Kinross  train,  and 
saw  it  going,  and  spoke  quite  glibly  of 
hours  to  wait,  as  if  virtuous  misfortune 
retarded    his  steps,  not  guilt. 

"Yes,"  said  innocent  Nelly,  "it  is  a 
stupid  place  to  wait  at.  I  was  thinking 
when  I  saw  you  first,  what  should  I  do 
with  myself " 

"  Then  let  us  help  each  other,"  said 
Captain  Cannon,  in  his  most  insinuating 
tones,  and  they  had  a  laughing  little  con- 
sultation on  the  subject.  What  more  nat- 
ural than  that  these  two  young  people,  left 
stranded  both  of  them  by  adverse  fate, 
amid  the  dreary  bustle  of  a  railway  junc- 
tion, should  consult  together  how  to  make 
the  best  of  it  ?  When  the  rain  came  on, 
it  appeared  to  Captain  Cannon  that  this 
last  aggravation  of  adverse  circumstances 
—  which,  traitor  that  he  was,  he  pretend- 
ed to  bewail  —  added  a  deeper  delight  to 
the  fearful  joy  he  was  snatching.  He 
found  a  bench  for  her  under  shelter,  and 
made  it  comfortable  with  the  rug  which 
her  maid  was  carrying  :  and  there  they 
had  a  very  snug  and  pleasant  talk,  which 
warmed  the  heart  in  the  bosom  of  our 
warrior,  and  ripened  their  acquaintance 
into  intimacy  in  the  most  natural  way. 
Then  when  the  rain  cleared  off,  and  the 
sun  came  out — just  when  the  Heavi- 
sides were  setting  out  on  the  dark  waters 
of  Lochleven  —  he  proposed  a  walk. 
"  There  is  plenty  of  time,"  he  said ; 
"  your  train  will  not  pass  for  more  than 
an  hour.  Let  us  ask  this  porter."  And 
he  went  up  to  the  same  uncompromising 
functionary  who  had  encountered  Mrs. 
Heaviside. 

"The  train  to  Perth  is  due  in  an 
hour  .''  "  he  asked. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  man  ;  "if  ye  ken,  what 
makes  ye  speer  ?  " 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  said  Captain  Can- 
non ;  "  we  are  going  to  take  a  walk  up 
and  down  the  road.  Will  you  call  us 
when  it  comes  ?  " 

"  I've  nothing  ado  with  this  platform, 
and  I'm  going  to  my  dinner,"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

"  Nothing  to  do  with  this  platform ! 
Then  what  have  you  to  do  with  ?" 

"  Yon,"  said  the  porter,  stretching  out 
his  hand  ;  then  added,  "  the  ane  ye  cam 
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frae,"  with  a 
in  his  eye. 

"  Then  you  won't  undertake 
when  the  Perth  train  comes  ?  " 

"  No  me." 

"  What  a  clown  of  a  fellow  !  "  said 
Captain  Cannon  ;  "  certainly  the  Scotch 
are  the  most  rude  of  nations " 

"  They  don't  pretend  one  thing  when 
they  mean  another,"  said  Nelly,  firing  up 
in-  defence  of  her  ancestral  country.  The 
gallant  criminal  before  her  quailed,  and 
attributed  to  her  speech  a  personal  mean- 
ing.    He  replied  humbly  — 

"  We  must  not  be  hard  upon  each 
other,  Miss  Stuart.     Perhaps  if  we  knew 

each    other's   motives But,  do    you 

know,  I  think  we  might  venture  ;  the 
train  cannot  be  here  for  an  hour.  I  am 
sure  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  a  walk." 

"If    you     are    quite    sure "said 

Nelly ;  and  she  went  with  him,  with  a 
soft  compliance  natural  to  her.  The  maid 
had  not  found  the  time  pass  so  agreeably 
as  her  mistress  did.  When  she  saw  the 
pair  setting  out  she  interposed  a  remon- 
strance :  "  Do  you  think,  Miss,  as  there's 
time  ?  " 

"  Oh,  plenty  of  time,"  said  Captain 
Cannon  ;  '•  and,  my  good  girl,  you  can 
run  and  tell  us  when  the  train  is  coming. 
Miss  Stuart,  we  must  go  this  way." 

And  thus  they  saUied  forth  to  "  pass 
the  time,"  out  of  the  grimy  precincts  of 
Ladybank, —  not  without  a  slight  pertur- 
bation on  Nelly's  part.  Was  it  right,  she 
wondered,  thus  to  walk  and  talk  alone 
with  —  a  gentleman,  that  fiend  in  human 
shape,  whom  well-brought-up  young 
ladies  (of  the  old  school)  were  taught  to 
shun  ?  Nelly  had  been  brought  up  in 
an  old-fashioned  way,  and  she  felt  just  a 
little  uncomfortable ;  but  immediately 
reflected  that  she  had  met  Captain  Can- 
non at  the  house  of  a  dear  friend,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  insult  to  that 
friend  to  think  that  he  could  be  anything 
but  "  nice,"  and  a  safe  companion.  Be- 
sides, she  could  not  in  civiltty  refuse  to 
talk  to  him,  she  reflected,  and  there  was 
no  greater  harm  in  talking  while  she 
walked,  than  in  talking  on  the  Ladybank 
platform ;  so  she  went  on  with  a  half- 
visible  hesitation,  which  was  very  pretty 
in  itself  and  in  the  anxious  courtesy  with 
which  she  repressed  it.  Poor  man  !  he 
was  very  civil,  and  she  would  not  have 
let  him  see  her  hesitation  for  the  world 
—  and  then,  on  the  other  hand  (though 
Nelly  felt  that  the  pleasanter  a  thing  is, 
the  less  likely  it  is  to  be  strictly  right),  it 
certainly  was  much  more  agreeable  to  get 
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through  the  necessary  interval  thus  than 
by  drearily  pacing  up  and  down  the  rail- 
way platform,  and  listening  to  the   plati- 
tudes of  her  maid.     Thus   the  two  went 
out  of  the  railway  precincts  —  which  had 
not  been   so  disagreeable   to  them,  dear 
reader,  as  they  are  to  you  and  me  —  went 
forth  dreamily,  young  man  and  maid,  at 
that  moment  which  is  perhaps    the  most 
delicious  in  life,  before  a  word  has  been 
said  to  formulate  the  dawning  sentiment 
of  mutual  inclination,  when  the  two  are 
but   instinctively,  half   consciously,  turn- 
ing to  each  other,  like  flowers  to  the  sun, 
finding  a  certain  dazzle  and  reflection  of 
each  other  in  the  common   air,  a   some- 
thing in  everything  which  draws  each  to 
each.     I  do  not  suppose   that   their  talk 
was  either   very   wise  or   very  brilliant ; 
but    the    greatest     conversationalist     in 
the  world  would   not  have  made   a  pro- 
founder  impression  than  Nelly  did  upon 
Captain    Cannon,  and    Captain    Cannon 
upon     Nelly.     For     one     thing,  a    man 
is  often  at  his  best  just  at  this  moment  of 
his  life,  when   by  good  luck   there  is  no 
one  to  interfere  with  him,' and  the  exhila- 
ration of  success  is  in  his  veins  ;  and  a 
girl   is  almost  always   at  her   best   when 
she  is  receiving  half  unconsciously  the 
fine  fieur^  inexpressible  in  words,  of  this 
first  silent  adoration,  which   is  vulgarized 
and  changed    in  its    character    when   it 
comes    to    direct     love-making,    though 
heaven   forbid  that  I  should   throw  any 
discredit  upon  that  perennial  and  never- 
failing  branch  of  human  industry.     They 
talked   of   Cornwall   and   they  talked   of 
Fife  ;    and   Nelly,  who   had  all  that  hot 
partisanship  which  proceeds  from  senti- 
ment unbalanced  by  practical  experience, 
maintained  the  standard  of  her  country 
against  the  young  Englishman's  assaults 
—  which  assaults,  I  am  bound    to    say, 
grew  feebler  and  feebler,   until  Captain 
Cannon  was  ready  to  swear  that  Scotland 
was   the  noblest  country,   and  Fife  the 
most  picturesque   district  in    the  world. 
Nay,  he  would  have  gone  farther  ;  had  it 
been  put  to  him  at  that  moment,  I  know 
my  young  warrior  would  have  sworn  that 
of  all  places  on   the  face   of  the    earth 
there  was  none  so  enchanting,  so  sweety 
so  delightful   in  all   its  associations,   as 
Ladybank  Station  on  the  North  British 
Railway ;  and  infatuation,  I  think,  could 
no  farther  go. 

Around  Ladybank  there  is  a  widely  ex- 
tending plantation  of  young  fir-woods, 
and  into  this  the  young  pair  wandered. 
"  It  is  in  reality  just  as  near  as  the  road, 
and  a  great   deal  more  pleasant,"  said 
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Captain  Cannon  :  and  Nelly,  as  before, 
yielded,  though  with  renewed  doubt. 
"  We  j/uist  see  every  train  that  approach- 
es," said  the  tempter,  leading  her  on 
amid  the  soft,  heathery  paths,  all  cush- 
ioned with  velvet  mosses,  through  the 
young  firs  clad  in  tenderest  green,  and 
breathing  the  wild  and  penetrating  sweet- 
ness of  a  Highland  forest,  though  still  in- 
fant in  growth.  Angular  and  prickly  as 
they  are,  there  is  nothing  more  delightful 
than  a  fir-wood  at  all  stages  of  its  growth. 
When  it  is  tall  and  old,  and  you  pass 
among  its  many  columns  as  through  some 
solemn  cathedral,  hearing  the  mournful 
rhythm  of  the  winds  among  the  giant 
branches  overhead,  and  seeing  the  sun- 
shine light  up  into  a  red  and  stormy 
glory  the  great  anatomy  of  boughs  — 
what  softer  wood  is  comparable  to  it,  in 
its  effect  upon  the  imagination  ?  but 
when  it  is  quite  young  it  has  a  playful 
sweetness,  almost  more  seductive.  How 
green  those  baby  trees  are  !  no  higher 
than  yourself ;  green  as  the  first  foliage 
of  spring,  though  autumn  is  approaching  ; 
how  they  cluster  about  and  look  up  to, 
and  mimic  with  infant  dignity,  the  rugged 
parent  tree  standing  here  and  there, 
sighing  half-way  to  heaven  over  their 
heads  !  The  little  firs  have  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished by  the  shedding  of  their 
prickly  garments  and  by  their  shadow 
the  vegetation  underneath,  but  grow 
lovingly  together  with  all  the  heather  and 
all  the  brilliant  greenness  of  moss  and 
water-grass.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  that 
verdant  carpet,  all  embroidered  with  flush 
of  purple  bells,  will  be  dampish  and  sink 
under  the  foot ;  but  poor  is  the  soul 
which  dwells  upon  the  drawbacks  rather 
than  the  beauties  around  it !  And  the 
whole  air  is  sweet  with  aromatic  odours  ; 
bees  hum  a  continuous  never-pausing 
chorus ;  the  brown  moorland  path  is 
warm  under  the  foot  —  warm  with  the 
sunshine  which,  while  it  lasts,  throws 
upon  it  a  lavish  brightness.  The  recent 
rain  makes  it  all  the  more  lovely  far  away 
in  the  green  nooks  under  the  trees,  and 
on  all  the  fresh  branches  themselves 
twinkle  many-coloured  diamonds  of  dew  : 
and  yet  in  this  spongy,  turfy  byway, 
irregular  with  knotted  roots,  and  patched 
all  over  with  growing  lichens,  there  is 
nothing  to  wet  the  dainty  shoe  of  any 
lightfooted  Nelly.  Or  so  at  least  Captain 
Cannon  protested,  as  he  led  the  way 
through  the  soft,  odorous  wilds  farther 
and  farther  from  the  fated  spot  where 
clanging  railway  noises  broke  the  si- 
lence, and  you  could  not  hear  yourself, 
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much     less 
speak. 

Time  passes  very  quickly  under  such 
circumstances :  honestly,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  either  of  them  suspected  half 
an  hour  to  have  elapsed,  when  a  shrieking 
cry  which  penetrated  the  stillness,  and 
the  sound  of  stumbling  footsteps,  broke 
in  upon  the  pleasant  dream.  What  a  dis- 
agreeable interruption  it  was  !  Nejly's 
maid,  with  one  arm  outspread,  with 
her  young  mistress's  dressing-case  still 
clasped  under  the  other  faithful  elbow,  with 
foot  that  slipped  and  breath  that  failed  her, 
rolling  along  the  pleasant  path — -"Miss 
Stuart !  Miss  Stuart !  the  train !  the 
train  !  "  cried  this  too  faithful  follower. 
Nelly  turned  round  aghast,  but  only  in 
time  to  see  the  distant  steam  curl  white 
against  the  side  of  the  hills,  and  the  long 
black  line  glide  away  into  the  distance. 
She  stood  aghast,  and  then  she  addressed 
a  pathetic  look  of  reproach  to  the  guilty 
Cannon  ;  then,  with  an  adroitness  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  looked  for  from 
innocent  Nelly,  she  turned  upon  the  only 
virtuous  member  of  the  party. 

"  Oh,  Jemima,  Jemima  !  why  didn't  you 
call  us  in  time  t  "  said  the  girl,  with  such 
a  show  of  indignation  that  Jemima  quailed. 
"I  depended  upon  you  —  you  were  on 
the  spot  ;  how  could  )'0u  have  neglected 
me  so  ?  "  and  here  Nelly  looked  as  if  she 
were  going  to  cry.  "  Fancy  poor  papa 
when  he  comes  to  the  station  to  meet  us 
—  and  all  through  your  neglect." 

"  If  you  please.  Miss,"  cried  Jemima, 
in  consternation,  "  I  thought  as  the  gen- 
tleman   " 

"  Oh  dear,  Jemima,  have  not  we  all  told 
you  often  never  to  think  ! "  said  Nelly  ; 
and  then  she  turned  to  her  other  com- 
panion, and  sending  him  another  private 
look  of  reproach  which  she  would-  not 
betray  to  Jemima,  asked  with  a  pretty 
sternness,  "  Captain  Cannon,  now  that 
this  has  happened — I  suppose  you  know 
better  about  railways  and  things  than  I 
do  —  what  is  to  be  done  1 " 

"  It  was  not  my  fault,"  said  Cannon, 
humbly,  under  his  breath  ;  "  how  could  I 
be  expected  to  remember?  I  am  only  a 
man,  not  a  monster  of  virtue.  We  must 
telegraph,"  he  continued,  in  a  louder 
tone  ;  "that  is  the  simplest  thing.  Give 
me  the  address  and  I  will  telegraph  to 
the  General  that  you  have  been  detained 
at  Ladybank,  and  will  come  on  by  the 
next  train." 

"  But  a  telegram  will  frighten  papa," 
said  Nelly  ;  "  he  will  think  something  has 
happened." 
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"He  must  get  telegrams  everyday  — 
about  business." 

"  Ah,  about  business  ;  but  about  me  it 
is  different." 

"  Very  different,"  said  Captain  Cannon, 
devoutly.  Then  with  humility,  but  sar- 
casm, ''The  telegraph  people  will  not 
write  outside,  '  about  Miss  Nelly.'  Yes, 
I  will  go  at  once  —  when  you  give  me  the 
exact  address." 

So  thus,  you  perceive,  fortune  favoured 
the  bold  —  for  he  had  not  ventured  to 
ask,  except  generally,  where  Nelly  was 
going,  and  she  had  answered  with  equal 
vagueness.  Now  he  knew  exactly  where 
to  seek  her,  besides  having  two  hours 
additional  of  her  society,  which  was  no 
small  matter  gained. 

"  Now  you  must  have  some  luncheon," 
he  said,  when  he  returned.  "  Your  train 
goes  at  four  o'clock,  and  it  is  half-past 
one.  It  will  be  pleasanter  to  picnic  out 
here  than  to  sit  in  one  of  those  stuffy 
rooms.  I  will  go  and  forage  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  I  have  brought  your  rug  —  let 
me  make  you  comfortable  ;  "  and  so  say- 
ing, he  adjusted  the  rug,  which  was  crim- 
son, over  the  root  of  an  old  fir-tree,  to 
which  fairy  cushions  of  moss  had  attached 
themselves,  no  doubt  to  favour  this  ar- 
rangement. It  might  have  been  Titania's 
couch,  so  soft  was  it  and  perfumy,  and 
the  great  red  wrapper  threw  up  Nelly's 
dark  locks,  and  her  pretty  figure  in  its 
dark-blue  serge  travelling  dress.  "  What 
a  picture  ! "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
made  another  pilgrimage  to  find  what 
refreshment  was  possible  ;  and  the  little 
hole  which  had  existed  in  the  gallant 
Cannon's  heart  at  the  commencement  of 
the  day  was  now  so  big  that  it  could  hold 
Nelly  comfortably,  red  wrapper  and 
mossy  seat  and  all. 

The  pleasantest  things  in  our  lives 
sometimes  come  about  accidentally,  and 
this  impromptu  luncheon  was  the  most 
delightful  meal  either  of  these  young 
people  had  ever  eaten.  They  had  put 
the  station  at  a  safe  distance  —  for  since 
the  train  only  went  at  four  o'clock,  why 
trouble  themselves  at  two  with  its  vicin- 
ity ?  —  and  could  see  nothing  around 
them  but  the  young  green  fir-branches 
shedding  odour,  and  here  and  there  a 
little  graceful  birch,  as  fair  in  slender 
ladyhood  as  Nelly  herself,  and  clusters 
of  purple  heather  everywhere.  One  of 
these  same  pretty  birch-trees  sheltered 
Nelly  from  the  now  warmly  shining  sun. 
Jemima,  pathetic,  and  fearing  to  take 
cold,  sat  upon  her  shawl  at  some  little 
distance,  and  shared  the  nectar  and  am- 


brosia which  the  others  were  having  ;  but 
it  was  not  nectar  and  ambrosia  to  her. 
Nevertheless,  her  presence  made  Nelly 
feel  that  everything  was  quite  proper, 
and  gave  ease  to  her  mind  ;  and  now  that 
the  evil  was  beyond  remedy  and  could 
not  be  undone,  however  miserable  she 
made  herself  (or  other  people),  and  that 
her  papa  had  been  telegraphed  to,  and 
all  settled,  why  should  not  Nelly  enjoy 
herself  as  best  she  could,  and  take  the 
good  the  gods  provided  ?  As  for  Captain 
Cannon,  he  was  entirely  of  that  mind. 
His  lovely  Thais  sat  beside  him,  and  he 
had  no  thought  of  anything  but  how  to 
enjoy  her  sweet  society.  At  last,  how- 
ever, when  they  had  nearly  finished  their 
rustic  meal,  and  he,  seated  upon  a  corner 
of  the  rug  which  she  had  graciously  ex- 
tended to  him,  at  the  foot  of  her  mossy 
throne,  was  about  to  propose  another 
ramble,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Nelly  for 
the  first  time  that  Captain  Cannon's  pa- 
tient attendance  all  day  long  was  peculiar  ; 
and  that  if  he  had  been  surprised  to  find 
her  at  Ladybank,  she,  a  phis  forte  raison^ 
might  be  surprised  to  meet  him, 

"  Captain  Cannon,"  she  said,  with, 
sudden  compunction,  "  fancy,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  till  this  moment  that  I 
must  be  detaining  you.  What  a  selfish 
being  I  am  !  where  were  you  going?  and 
indeed,  indeed,  you  must  not  let  yourself 
be  kept  late  for  me " 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  only  too  happy 
to  have  the  chance,"  said  he  ;  and  then 
he  paused,  as  she  thought,  from  a  nat- 
ural unwillingness  to  reproach  her  as 
the  means  of  detaining  him,  but  in  reality 
that  he  might  have  time  to  decide  which 
of  two  fibs  he  should  tell  —  whether  he 
should  give  out  that  he  also  was  going 
by  the  Perth  train,  which  would  give  him 
a  little  more  enjoyment  of  her  company, 
or  whether  he  should  tell  her  that  lie  had 
lost  the  Kinross  train  by  accident,  and 
had  left  his  party  and  must  wait  till  they 
came  back. 

"  You  must  not  wait  any  longer  on  ray 
account,"  cried  Nelly,  half  sorry,  half 
piqued,  and  rising  from  her  throne. 
"  How  stupid  of  me  to  keep  you  so  long ! 
but  you  must  go  now  as  soon  as  your 
train  comes.  I  cannot  let  you  stay  any 
longer.  How  stupid,  how  very  stupid  of 
me  !  "  and  with  this  a  sudden  moisture 
came  into  Nelly's  eyes,  in  which  vexa- 
tion and  disappointment,  and  the  sense 
of  having  entertained  an  unfounded  con- 
fidence in  his  wish  to  be  with  her,  had  all 
their  share. 

"  You   encourage   me   to   tell  you  my 
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story,"  said  Cannon  the  artful,  with  that 
show  of  simple  frankness  which  is  the 
safest  veil  for  duplicity.  "  Alas,  Miss 
Stuart  !  I  lost  my  train  this  morning  be- 
fore I  knew  how  lucky  I  was  to  be  —  and 
lost  it  under  the  most  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances—  which  will  go  far  to  make 
simple  misfortune  look  like  a  crime." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Nelly, 
aghast. 

"  Listen  !  but  listen  with  a  charitable 
mind,"  said  Captain  Cannon,  and  he  told 
her  his  story.  It  was,  I  need  not  say,  a 
story  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He 
had  lost  his  train  and  his  party  by  the 
merest  accident,  without  any  fault  of  his 
—  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
by  design  or  mistake  that  the  foolish 
Cannon  let  Nelly  perceive  what  was  the 
character  of  the  party,  thus  piquing  her 
pride  sharply,  and  that  latent  jealousy 
which  lies  beneath  all  warmer  senti- 
ments. She  had  become  very  stately 
when  the  tale  came  to  an  end. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  "  she  said,  with 
great  dignity.  "  What  a  nuisance  for 
you  —  to  lose  your  trip  and  your  pleasant 
party  !  Captain  Cannon,  I  think  we  had 
better  make  our  way  to  the  station.  I 
am  so  mortified  —  I  mean  so  grieved  — 
that  you  did  not  follow  by  the  afternoon 
train  !  " 

"  Then  you  must  have  wished  very 
much  to  ge't  rid  of  me.  Miss  Stuart,"  said 
the  warrior,  pathetically. 

"  No-o  —  but  I  can't  tell  you  how 
vexed  I  am  with  myself  for  detaining 
you.  Fancy,  keeping  you  here,  and  all 
your  nice  friends  expecting  your  arrival  ! 
I  am  so    sorry  ;    I    could    have    got    on 

very  well  alone  — and "  Nelly  began 

with  a  little  flash  from  her  bright  eyes  ; 
but  I  have  already  said  that  her  will  to 
be  saucy  was  greater  than  her  capacity 
in  that  way. 

"  You  would  not  have  missed  your 
train  ?  Oh,  Miss  Stuart,  your  reproach 
goes   to   my  heart,"  cried    the   penitent. 

"  It  was  not  meant  for  a  reproach," 
cried  Nelly,  with  one  of  her  sudden 
blushes  and  a  sense  that  she  had  been 
ungenerous  ;  "  but  come,  please,  come 
quick  now,  and  let  us  get  to  the  station. 
It  is  best  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  it  would 
not  do  to  miss  another  train." 

"  It  is  not  three  o'clock  yet,"  said  Cap- 
tain Cannon,  keeping  his  place  ;  "and  I, 
for  one,  care  nothing  for  trains.  I  must 
wait  for  my  friends,  and  make  my  apolo- 
gies, and  recover  my  possessions.  Ah, 
don't  go  !  it  is  so  sweet  here.'' 

"  But    it    is    not  —  convenient,"   said 


Nelly,  faltering,  and  not  knowing  what 
worcl  to  use. 

"  Oh  yes,  very  convenient  !  We  can 
see  if  anything  comes  or  goes  ;  and  there 
is  Jemima  who  is  keeping  watch.  Ah, 
Miss  Stuart,  stay  !     I  am  so  comfortable 

—  so  happy!  you  could  not  have  the 
heart  to  take  away  the  rug  and  your 
presence.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
Let  me  forget  a  little  longer.  It  is  so 
pleasant  to  h)e  here " 

"  Well,  it  is  perhaps  more  pleasant 
than  the  station,"  said  Nelly,  yielding, 
but  sitting  down  further  off,  as  far  as  the 
rug  would  permit  her ;  "  but  I  am  so 
sorry  for  you.  Captain  Cannon,  and  vour 
friends.  Instead  of  a  pleasant  amusing 
party  to  have  nobody  but  me  !  " 

And  again  Nelly  almost  cried.  It  was 
hard  upon  her  to  find  that  she  had  been 
taken  up  as  a  pi's-aller,  after  her  compan- 
ion had  failed  of  other  amusements  — 
very  hard  upon  her  ;  and  she  had  been 
so    happy,  poor  child — and  had   begun 

to  wonder Everybody  knows  those 

sharp  revulsions  of  feeling  from  fancied 
happiness  to  an  indignant  sense  of  dis- 
appointment and  pain  ! 

"  Don't  be  sorry  for  me,  please  ;  un- 
less you  are  as  sorry  for  the  man  whose 
happiness  can  last  only  an  hour  longer. 
Don't  cloud  over  my  hour,  my  last  hour, 
by  turning  away  from  me.  Is  not  that 
unkind  ?  when  I  was  so  careful  in  choos- 
ing the  softest  of  mosses  for  your 
throne  !  " 

"  Throne,  indeed  !  "  said  Nelly  ;  but 
she  edged  softly  back  to  her  first  place. 

"  Yes,  throne  —  where  you  have  been 
reigning  supreme  but  not  despotic.  I 
don't  think  that  even  absolute  power 
would  make  you  despotic. 

"  Luckily  for  me,"  cried  Nelly,  hastily, 
•'  I  shall  never  have  it  in  my  power  to 
try,"  and  then  she  began  to  question 
him  about  his  party.  Heaviside  ?  She 
did  not  think  she  remembered  the  name. 
There  was  still  a  loftiness  about  her  tone 
which  was  different  from  its  former  soft 
intonation,  but  by  degrees  this  blew  away 

—  for  Captain  Cannon,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
acted  with  the  usual  treachery  of  his  sex. 
He  threw  his  female  friends  (in  whom 
alone  Nelly  took  any  interest)  overboard 
at  once,  as  every  man  does  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  gave  a  humorous  de- 
scription of  his  party,  of  Mrs.  Heavi- 
side's  plumpness  (he  called  her  fat),  and 
of  the  girls  and  the  boys,  and  all  the 
stir  there  was  about  her,  wherever  she 
moved.  He  made  out  the  young  ladies 
of  the  party  to  be  children  or  else  very 
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unattractive,  which  was  not  the  case. 
"  I  shall  have  to  join  them  when  the 
Kinross  train  comes  in,"  he  said,  pa- 
thetically, "and  how  I  am  to  do  it,  I  don't 
know,  —  Mrs.  Heaviside  is  a  nice  wo- 
man, but  rather  overwhelming  in  her 
kindness,  and  very  exigeante.^''  Oh  ladies, 
this  is  how  your  male  friends  requite  you 
when  it  suits  their  purpose  !  After  a 
while  Nelly  got  to  laugh  at  the  party  who 
were  going  to  do  enthusiasm  and  sand- 
wiches, history  and  cold  chicken,  on 
Queen  Mary's  Island.  She  had  a  slight 
glimmering  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
treachery  in  it,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  women  forgive  a  little 
treachery.  She  got  to  talk  of  them  quite 
familiarly  very  soon  by  their  Christian 
names,  and  to  criticise  Mrs.  Heaviside 
though  she  knew  nothing  about  her,  and 
to  laugh  softly  at  her  disappointment, 
and  the  amaze  of  the  party.  Perhaps  at 
the  last  the  spice  of  malicious  amuse- 
ment thus  contributed  to  the  entertain- 
ment, did  Cannon  good.  Nelly  could 
not  but  feel  —  after  her  first  doubt  and 
apprehension  that  she  had  been  3.pis-aller 
—  that  he  was  a  great  deal  happier  with 
her  than  he  would  have  been  at  Loch- 
leven.  "  I  have  never  been  at  Loch- 
leven,"  she  said,  softly.  "  It  would  be 
very  pleasant  to  go — some  time  or 
other,"  he  suggested,  still  more  softly, 
with  a  look  which  brought  one  of  her  sud- 
den blushes  with  overwhelming  warmth 
and  colour  over  all  that  could  be  seen  of 
Nelly.  She  was  so  thankful  to  him  for 
going  on  to  talk  of  picnics  generally,  and 
looking  as  if  he  had  not  seen  this  en- 
chanting suffusion.  How  Nelly  hated 
herself  for  blushing  !  It  was  so  silly,  she 
said  in  her  thoughts,  and  what  must  he 
think  of  her  ?  But  Captain  Cannon  took 
no  notice  —  he  gathered  the  green  moss 
from  the  roots,  and  made  a  little  bouquet 
of  heather,  and  looked  altogether  inno- 
cent, though  his  heart  was  beating  high 
and  loud.  The  heather  got  divided  some- 
how after  a  while,  and  appeared  one  half 
of  it  in  Nelly's  belt,  the  other  in  the  gal- 
lant Cannon's  button-hole,  and  this  quite 
simply,  without  any  fuss,  for  he  was  wise 
in  his  generation  :  and  thus  the  hour,  his 
last  hour  about  which  he  had  been  so  pa- 
thetic, ran  on. 

This  pretty  play  lasted  till  the  fatal 
moment  arrived,  and  the  little  impromptu 
picnic  party  had  to  be  broken  up.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Captain  Cannon  might 
not  have  been  weak  enough  and  wicked 
enough  (I  hope  not)  to  make  Nelly  risk 
her  train  again  if  it  had  been  left  entirely 


in  his  hands  ;  but  fortunately  this  time 
was  not  left  to  him.  Jemima,  who  had 
been  watching  with  lynx  eyes,  mindful  of 
her  scolding,  gave  the  necessary  warning 
in  time  ;  and  dolefully  and  slowly,  with 
the  red  rug  over  his  arm,  and  the  heather 
in  his  coat.  Captain  Cannon  escorted  the 
lady  of  his  thoughts  back  to  the  station. 
"  Dear  Ladybank  !  "  said  the  young  man 
in  his  enthusiasm,  "other  people  may 
abuse  it,  but  I  shall  always  love  its 
name." 

"  You  deserve  to  go  on  losing  trains 
here  all  your  life,"  said  Nelly. 

"  And  if  it  was  always  to  have  the  same 
result  I  wish  I  might,"  said  Captain  Can- 
non ;  —  so  it  will  be  seen  affairs  had  some- 
what advanced.  He  told  her  hurriedly 
before  the  train  came  in  sight  that  he 
hoped  to  be  in  "  that  part  of  the  country  " 
very  soon,  and  would  like  to  call  on  the 
General  ;  and  Nelly  answered  demurely 
that  she  was  sure  papa  would  be  pleased 
to  see  him  :  and  oh,  poor  Cannon  !  the 
inevitable  train  arrives  some  time,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  not  wanted,  even  at 
Ladybank.  It  came,  and  he  had  to  place 
her  in  it,  and  shake  hands  with  her 
through  the  carriage-window,  Jemima 
looking  on  malicious.  "  How  can  I  wish 
you  bofi  voyage  when  you  are  carrying  all 
my  happiness  with  you  ?  "  he  murmured, 
with  a  loss  of  all  self-restraint,  at  that  su- 
preme moment,  feeling  as  if  he  would 
like  to  cry.  Did  she  hear  him  ?  did  she 
understand  him  ?  He  could  not  tell  —  he 
stood  like  a  statue,  stupid  and  motionless, 
gazing  after  her  as  long  as  the  whirling 
dark  line  of  carriages  was  in  sight.  Then 
more  than  ever  he  would  have  liked  to 
cry.  He  sank  upon  a  bench,  and  was 
conscious  of  nothing  but  a  vague  bewil- 
derment of  all  horrid  sounds  and  sights. 
Trains  came  and  went,  rushing  at  him 
and  shrieking  in  his  ears.  A  wild  con- 
fusion of  struggling  travellers  — a  jarring, 
a  creaking,  a  plunging,  a  sudden  vanish- 
ing, a  stillness  more  horrible  than  the 
din,  came  round  him  in  succession  like 
the  changes  of  a  fever-dream.  And  this 
nightmare  was  not  without  its  spectre  — 
the  dark  porter  appeared  and  reappeared 
through  it  all  like  a  mocking  spirit. 
"  Ye'U  be  for  the  Kinross  train,"  said  that 
gloomy  being,  with  a  saturnine  twinkle 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  grimy  eye.  But 
a  baby  might  have  insulted  our  brave 
Cannon  at  that  moment.  He  had  not  a 
word,  as  people  say,  to  cast  at  a  dog. 
Let  any  one  trample  on  him  that  pleased 
—  he  minded  what  became  of  him  no 
more. 
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I  cannot  tell  how  long  it  was  before  he 
came  to  himself ;  but  when  he  did  he 
found  himself  seated  meekly  on  a  bench 
looking  at  the  trains  coming  and  going, 
and  watching  with  lack-lustre  eyes  all  the 
people  that  passed.  He  seemed,  even  to 
himself,  to  be  watching  them,  but  he  saw 
nothing.  He  had  had  his  pleasure,  and 
now  the  recompense  was  coming,  and  the 
pleasure  was  over.  If  any  train  had  been 
passing  at  that  moment  which  would  have 
carried  him  to  Edinburgh  and  the  end  of 
the  world,  I  think  he  would  have  jumped 
into  it  and  fled  ;  but  no  means  of  flight 
presented  themselves,  and  Captain  Can- 
non, even  in  his  despair,  was  prudent, 
and  remembered  that  his  baggage  and  his 
money  were  left  behind  in  the  house 
from  which  he  had  started  that  morning. 
After  a  little  consideration,  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  only  thing  for  him  to 
do  was  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
Heaviside  party,  and  make  his  peace  with 
them  as  best  he  could.  It  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  him,  he  felt,  to  make  up  a 
story  ;  but  fibs  of  this  kind  sit  easy  on 
the  conscience.  While  he  sat  dreary  on 
his  bench,  and  bit  his  nails  with  a  certain 
fury,  trying  with  all  his  might  to  invent 
something  feasible  to  say,  the  silent  por- 
ter came  slowly  up  to  him,  with  an  ur- 
banity quite  unusual —  "  Ye'll  be  gey  tired 
waiting,'*  said  this  man  of  few  words  — 
and  stood  with  a  lamp  dangling  from  his 
finger,  and  a  curious  mixture  of  sympathy 
and  amusement  in  his  eye,  watching 
Captain  Cannon  bite  his  nails  as  if  it  had 
been  a  new  process  which  he  never  saw 
before. 

As  for  that  gallant  soldier  himself,  he 
was  so  low  that  this  expression  of  human 
interest  did  him  good.  He  was  grateful 
to  the  porter  for  noticing  him.  "  Yes," 
he  said,  with  a  short  laugh,  "  I  am  rather 
tired  waiting.  Your  station  is  not  amus- 
ing." He  had  the  assurance  to  say  this, 
though  a  little  while  before  he  had  apos- 
trophized "  Dear  Ladybank  !  " 

"  Whiles  no,"  said  the  dark  porter ; 
and  then  he  added,  "  Yon's  the  last  train 
from  Kinross,"  like  a  disguised  angel  of 
charity,  and  stalked  off  to  meet.the  Heavi- 
sides  and  their  empty  hampers.  Captain 
Cannon  rose  too,  slowly,  picking  himself 
up  by  degrees,  and  feeling  that  rush  of 
all  his  life-currents  to  his  brain,  which  I 
suppose  in  the  difficult  moments  of  life  all 
of  us  have  felt.  Evening  was  coming  on 
by  this  time,  and  he  had  begun  to  feel  a 
little  chilly  without  his  coat ;  and  in 
short  he  was  in  every  way  low,  depressed, 
and  —yes,  though  he  was  a  warrior,  and 


Mrs.  Heaviside  only  a  timid  little  dumpy 
woman,  I  must  use  the  word  —  frightened 
to  boot.  He  went  along  miserable,  under 
the  darkening  skies,  unable  to  invent 
anything  to  say.  What  excuse  could  he 
give  ?  what  fib  would  serve  him  ?  but, 
alas  !  his  powers  of  invention  seemed  to 
be  paralyzed,  and  he  could  think  of  noth- 
ing. He  stalked  on  unhappy,  and  planted 
himself  in  front  of  the  arriving  train  ;  and 
to  behold  his  depressed  and  mournful 
figure  would  have  been  enough  for  any 
person  of  feeling.  Had  he  known  it,  he 
had  in  reality  nothing  to  do  but  to  hold 
his  tongue,  and  report  himself  as  the 
helpless  victim  of  a  whole  day  at  Lady- 
bank. 

"  Captain  Cannon  ! "  Mrs.  Heaviside 
said  with  a  little  shriek  as  she  got  out  of 
the  carriage  —  a  shriek  in  which  there 
was  no  affectation,  for  she  was  as  much 
surprised  to  see  him  waiting  as  she  had 
been  by  his  previous  desertion  ;  and  then 
the  little  woman  suddenly  stiffened  into 
seven  feet  high,  and  turned  her  back 
upon  him  and  began  to  superintend  the 
disembarkation  of  her  party.  "  George, 
give  Captain  Cannon  his  coat,  which  you 
have  been  taking  care  of  for  him,"  she 
said,  with  bitter  distinctness  of  tone. 
He  took  it,  poor  fellow,  feeling  like  a 
whipped  schoolboy,  and  put  it  on,  which 
gave  him  some  forlorn  comfort  in  his 
miserable  circumstances.  How  every- 
thing had  changed  since  the  blissful  mo- 
ment when  he  and  She  had  their  im- 
promptu picnic  among  the  young  fir- 
trees  and  the  heather,  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing, and  the  soft  breeze  breathing  aro- 
matic odours  over  them  !  This  was  the 
appropriate  reflection  with  which  he 
stood  helplessly  by,  and  saw  the  hampers 
landed,  from  the  contents  of  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  fed.  He  followed  the 
party  humbly  when  they  went  to  the 
other  platform  to  wait  for  the  other  train. 
Nobody  spoke  to  him  —  nobody  looked 
at  him,  except  the  saturnine  porter,  who 
followed  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  to  see 
how  it  would  end.  Cannon  felt  that  he  was 
in  this  man's  power.  He  had  seen  his 
happiness  and  was  now  the  witness  of 
his  punishment ;  but  somehow,  instead 
of  fearing  betrayal,  he  felt  a  certain  mor- 
al support  in  the  gloomy  fellow's  backing, 
who  looked  at  him  with  a  grim  interest, 
and  on  the  whole  wished  him  well,  he 
was  sure. 

"Mrs.  Heaviside "said  our  sol- 
dier, in  a  deprecating  voice.     "  Captain 

Cannon "  she  replied,  looking  round 

at  him  with  a  momentary  pretence   at 
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airy  indifference  ;  then  resumed  a  most 
animated  conversation  with  the  group 
around  her.  This  went  on  until  the  pun- 
ishment became  cruel.  Little  Mary 
Heaviside,  aged  seventeen,  a  kind-heart- 
ed creature,  plucked  at  her  mother's 
cloak,  and  whispered,  "  Speak  to  him, 
mamma,"  but  still  the  lady  was  obdurate. 
At  last  the  dark  porter  himself  was 
moved  to  action.  While  Captain  Can- 
non hung  on  despairing,  a  warm  breath, 
somewhat  tinged  with  onions,  whispered 
courage  —  "  Man,  I  would  up  and  tell 
her  !  "  breathed  this  secret  friend.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  young  soldier  made  a 
formal  attack  again. 

"  Mrs.  Heaviside,  I  fear  you  cannot 
forgive  me " 

"Oh,  forgive! — there  is  nothing  to 
forgive,"  she  cried  ;  "  I  like  everybody 
to  please  themselves.  You  found  your 
pleasure  otherwise  than  with  us  —  voila 
tout.  I  hope  you  enjoyed  yourself.  I 
don't  know  what  more  there  is  to  say." 

"  Enjoyed  myself  !  "  said  Cannon  hyp- 
ocritically, "  waiting  all  day  lang  at  Lady- 
bank  !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  been 
here  all  day  .^"  cried  Mrs.  Heaviside,  as- 
tonished. 

"Every  minute;  let  me  go  with  you 
and  tell  you  my  story " 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  a  railway  carriage  is 
free  to  all,"  said  the  lady,  melting  a  little, 
and  so  I  suppose  is  this  platform  ;  but 
you  can't  expect  that  I  should  be  quite 
pleased  —  after  your  strange  conduct  —  " 
Mrs.  Heaviside  forgot,  as  her  heart 
grew  tender,  the  calm  of  grand  indiffer- 
ence which  she  had  put  on  before. 

"  Indeed,  I  knov/  how  strange,  how  un- 
grateful, how  infamous  my  conduct  must 
appear  ;  but  hear  me  first,"  cried  Captain 
Cannon,  taking  from  her  arm  the  cloak 
which  she  had  obdurately  insisted  upon 
carrying.  When  he  had  gained  this  point 
his  cause  was  won.  He  drew  her  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  instead  of  the  fib 
he  had  intended,  adopted  the  much  finer 
policy  of  telling  her  the  truth,  which  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  he  would  never,  I 
think,  have  reached  to,  but  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  taciturn  official,  who  strode 
about  upon  his  private  business  always 
slow,  silent,  heavy,  and  boorish,  but 
keeping  an  eye  upon  his  man,  whom  he 
was  backing.  Captain  Cannon  withdrew 
with  his  victim  to  the  background  :  grad- 
ually he  led  her  away  to  the  end  of  the 
station,  the  quieter  regions  where  there 
was  no  one  to  interfere  with  their  priva- 
cy ;  and  so  admirably  did  his  plan  suc- 


ceed, that  the  train  which  all  the  rest 
the  party  had  been  expecting  dolefully 
with  cries  of  impatience,  drew  up  before 
Mrs.  Heaviside  had  begun  to  feel  that 
she  was  waiting.  "  Come  in  here  and 
finish  your  story,"  she  said  to  the  victo- 
rious soldier,  keeping  a  place  for  him  be- 
side herself.  He  told  her  all  about  the 
first  meeting  in  Cornwall,  about  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  his  own  feelings,  about 
Nelly's  beauty  and  perfecti-:n,  and  about 
the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the  sud- 
den sight  of  her  that  morning,  alone,  and 
so  completely  within  his  reach.  What 
woman  ever  listened  unmoved  to  such  a 
tale  1  Gradually  Mrs.  Heaviside's  wrath 
vanished  like  mist  ;  she  grew  interested, 
excited,  sympathetic.  "  Let  me  think 
what  should  be  done  next  ! "  she  cried, 
in  the  pleasantest  agitation  of  interest. 
It  was  as  good  as  a  novel,  nay  better  ; 
for  was  it  not  given  to  her  to  have  a 
hand  in  the  unravelling  of  the  plot  ?  "I 
will  tell  you  what  is  the  very  thing,"  she 
said  after  an  interval  of  thought.  "  My 
brother  has  a  little  shooting-box  up  in 
Glen  Shuan,  quite  near  the  General's 
place.  He  must  know  him, —  there  is 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  between. 
You  shall  go  there  !  It  is  the  very  thing, 
next  door,  as  it  were,  so  that  you  can  see 
her  almost  every  day " 

"  But    I    don''t   know    Mr.    ,   your 

brother,"  said  Cannon,  humbly. 

"What   does   that    matter?      I   know 
him,  I    hope.     I  shall  write  to  him   this 


^^^^ 


you  don't  make  a  proper  use  of  your 
time,  Captain   Cannon,  when  the  door  is 

opened  for  you !  and  you  shall  bring 

her  to  me,  and  we  will  all  go  together  to 
Lochleven  at  the  end  of  the  honeymoon." 

"  Ah,  if  we  had  but  got  half  as  far  as 
that  ! "  sighed  the  despondent  hero. 
"  But  how  can  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Heavi- 
side —  what  can  I  say  that  can  half  ex- 
press my  sense  of  your  goodness  in  not 
only  pardoning  but  helping  me  ? " 

And  so  forth  at  intervals  so  long  as 
the  evening  lasted.  In  short,  the  young 
Heavisides  were  much  astonished  to  find 
that  the  result  of  their  mother's  des- 
perate offence  with  Captain  Cannon  was 
a  far  closer  intimacy  between  them  than 
had  ever  existed  before.  The  two  sat 
together  and  talked  in  low  tones  all  the 
evening  through.  They  had  little  private 
jokes  together  which  nobody  understood, 
and  whispered  confidences  which,  after 
a  while,  irritated  the  youthful  company. 
"  By  Jove  !  that  fellow's  flirting  with  my 
mother,"   said    George    Heaviside ;    ana 
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little  Mary  looked  on  confused  and  won- 
dering, not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it, 
marvelling  in  her  innocent  soul,  and  hat- 
ing herself  for  the  thought,  whether  it 
was  quite  nice  of  mamma?  I  think  they 
were  all  much  relieved  to  hear  that  he 
was  going  away  in  the  morning  (for  Mrs. 
Heaviside  was  a  widow,  and  her  children 
were  slightly  jealous,  as  was  natural,  of 
interlopers).  Mary  received  a  hint,  how- 
ever, that  night,  which  I  am  happy  to  say 
set  her  mind  at  rest,  and  tilled  her  with 
a  girl's  delighted  interest  in  a  love-story 
going  on  under  her  eye.  She  and  her 
mother  saw  Captain  Cannon  off  next 
morning  with  many  a  good  wish  and 
wreathed  smile,  of  which  the  bystanders 
ignored  the  motive.  "  You  will  let  us 
know  how  you  succeed  ?  — and  don't  for- 
get your  promise,"  cried  Mrs.  Heaviside, 
waving  her  hand  to  him  as  the  train 
moved  off.  "  What  success  is  he  going 
to  have  ?  and  what  promise  has  he  made  ?  " 
cried  George,  suspicious  and  sulky. 
"  You  are  a  goose,"  said  his  mother  ; 
and  that  was  all  the  satisfaction  he  had. 

I  need  not  follow  Captain  Cannon  up 
into  the  Highlands,  where  probably,  dear 
reader,  you  are,  or  have  been  quite  lately, 
and  therefore  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  them.  I  do  not  know  that  his  success 
all  at  once  was  so  great  as  Mrs.  Heavi- 
side hoped,  or  that  he  found  twenty  miles 
of  Highland  scenery  with  a  mountain- 
range  between,  to  be  of  so  little  account 
as  she  supposed.  And  there  were  many 
obstacles  which  I  have  not  space  to 
dwell  upon  ;  for  Nelly  was  an  only  daugh- 
ter ;  and  though  it  is  common  to  say  that 
parents  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  these  un- 
profitable members  of  their  family,  this  is 
true  only  under  special  circumstances, 
which  can  hardly  exist  where  there  is  but 
one  daughter,  and  she  the  light  of  every- 
body's eyes.  Captain  Cannon  had  along 
and  severe  fight  with  the  General  and  his 
wife  ;  but  Nelly,  traitress  !  was  on  his 
side,  and  in  such  a  case  the  hardest  com- 
bat can  end  only  in  one  way.  The  honey- 
moon which  Mrs.  Heaviside  anticipated 
so  gaily  did  not  come  about  till  a  year 
later  ;  but  when  it  did  arrive,  they  carried 
out  their  programme  with  a  fidelity  not 
usual  in  the  circumstances.  They  went 
to  Lochleven  ;  and  they  had,  as  every- 
body has,  several  hours  to  wait  at  Lady- 
bank.     Captain  Cannon,  with   his   bride 


all  smiling  and  sweet,  went  up  arm-in- 
arm to  the  dark  porter  who  perambulated 
the  platform  as  usual  with  something 
hanging  to  his  dark  finger-ends.  They 
put  a  brilliant  bright  new  sovereign  into 
his  horny  paim.  "  What  for  ?  "  he  de- 
manded in  his  laconic  style,  gazing  at 
them.  Then  gradually  his  dark  face  ex- 
panded slightly,  and  the  twinkle  came 
back  to  his  eye.  "  Oh  ay,  I  mind  ye,"  he 
said  :  and  Nelly  blushed  amid  all  her 
bridal  smiles  and  dazzled  the  porter.  He 
went  off  to  the  other  end  of  his  platform 
holding  the  sovereign  between  his  black 
fingers  and  told  the  platelayers  (who  were 
still  there)  the  whole  story,  with  many 
low  laughs,  and  much  examination  of  the 
unusual  coin.  There  was  time  for  this 
and  much  more  before  the  Kinross  train 
got  under  way. 

And  if  I  could  but  show  you  how  the 
dark  loch,  the  misty  hills,  the  prison- 
islands,  brightened  themselves  up  for 
Nelly  !  Benarty  threw  off  hood  and  cloak 
alike  with  a  prodigious  effort,  and  the 
old  monastery  showed  its  towers  as  clear 
as  in  a  picture,  and  the  friendly  Lomonds 
expanded  and  smoothed  out  their  very 
cliffs,  like  so  many  wrinkles,  under  the 
glowing  sun.  The  water  flashed  and 
gleamed  as  from  a  hundred  diamond 
facets.  The  old  tower  rose  up  firm  and 
strong,  its  greyness  warmed  through  and 
through  with  the  summer  brightness. 
Such  a  transformation  is  sweet ;  and 
Nelly  thought  it  was  a  bit  of  Italy  which 
her  bridegroom  had  taken  her  to  see. 
But  even  then,  and  there,  bridegroom 
and  bride  together,  with  all  their  life  fair 
before  them,  and  no  separation  possible, 
I  doubt  if  there  was  not  something  more 
delicious  still  in  the  early  uncertainty,  the 
mystery  of  love  awakening,  the  unspoken 
and  un^iDeakable  magic  of  those  stolen 
hours  among  the  young  fir  plantations 
within  reach  of  Ladybank. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  the 
fact  on  record  that  one  pair  of  passengers 
once  passed  the  day  at  this  terrible  Junc- 
tion, and  "  ne'er  thought  lang."  Gentle 
reader,  I  cannot,  alas  !  say.  Go  thou  and 
do  likewise.  Be  it  for  example,  be  it  for 
reproof,  it  is  with  the  impartiality  of  an 
historian  that  I  add  this  chapter  to  the 
chronicles  of  the  North  British  Railway, 
and  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  King- 
dom of  Fife. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
GROWTH  AND  DECAY  OF  MIND. 

And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  — As  You  Like  It. 

Few  subjects  of  scientific  investigation 
are  more  interesting  than  the  inquiry  into 
the  various  circumstances  on  which  men- 
tal power  depends.  By  mental  power  I 
do  not  mean  simply  mental  capacity,  or 
the  potential  quality  of  the  mind,  but  the 
actual  power  which  is  the  resultant,  so  to 
speak,  of  mental  capacity  and  mental 
training.  The  growth  and  development 
of  mental  power  in  the  individual,  and 
the  process  by  which,  after  attaining  a 
maximum  of  power,  the  mind  gradually 
becomes  less  active,  until  in  the  course 
of  time  it  undergoes  at  least  a  partial  de- 
cay, form  the  special  subjects  of  which  I 
propose  now  to  treat ;  but  in  order  to 
form  clear  ideas  on  these  subjects  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  several  asso- 
ciated matters.  In  particular,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  trace  the  analogy  which  ex- 
ists between  bodily  and  mental  power, 
not  only  as  respects  development  and  de- 
cay, but  with  regard  to  the  physical  pro- 
cesses involved  in  their  exercise. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  physiologi- 
cal fact  that  mental  action  is  a  distinctly 
physical  process,  depending  primirily  on 
a  chemical  reaction  between  the  blood 
and  the  brain,  precisely  as  muscular  ac- 
tion depends  primarily  on  a  chemical  re- 
action between  the  blood  and  the  muscu- 
lar tissues.  Without  the  free  circulation 
of  blood  in  the  brain,  there  can  be  neither 
thought  nor  sensation,  neither  emotions 
nor  ideas.  It  necessarily  follows  that 
thought,  the  only  form  of  brain  action 
which  we  have  here  to  consider,  is  a  pro- 
cess not  merely  depending  upon,  but  in 
its  turn  affecting,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  brain,  precisely  as  muscular  exer- 
tion of  any  given  kind  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  muscles  employed  and  af- 
fects the  condition  of  those  muscles,  not 
at  the  moment  only,  but  thereafter,  con- 
ducing to  their  growth  and  development 
if  wisely  adjusted  to  their  power,'or  caus- 
ing waste  and  decay  if  excessive  and  too 
long  continued.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  this  is  not  a  mere  analogy.  The  re- 
lation between  thought  and  the  condition 
of  the  brain  is  a  reality.  So  far  as  this 
statement  affects  our  ideas  about  actually 
existent  mental  power,  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance ;  for  it  is  not  more  useful  to  an- 
nounce that  a  man  with  a  good  brain  will 
possess  good  mental  powers  than  to  say 
that  a  muscular  man  will  be  capable  of 


considerable  exertion.  But  as  it  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  know  of  the  relation 
which  exists  between  muscular  exercise 
and  the  growth  or  development  of  bodily 
strength,  so  it  is  highly  important  for  us 
to  remember  that  the  development  of 
mental  power  depends  largely  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  mind.  There  is  a  "  train- 
ing "  for  the  brain  as  well  as  for  the  body 
—  a  real  physical  training  —  depending, 
like  bodily  training,  on  rules  as  to  nour- 
ishment, method  of  action,  quantity  of 
exercise,  and  so  forth. 

When  we  thus  view  the  matter,  we  at 
once  recognize  the  significance  of  rela- 
tions formerly  regarded  as  mere  analogies 
between  mental  and  bodily  power.  In- 
stead of  saying  that  as  the  body  fails  of 
its  fair  growth  and  development  if  over- 
taxed in  early  youth,  so  the  mind  suffers 
by  the  attempt  to  force  it  into  precocious 
activity,  we  should  now  say  that  the  mind 
suffers  in  this  case  in  the  same  actual 
manner  —  that  is,  by  the  physical  deterio- 
ration of  the  material  in  and  through 
which  it  acts.  Again,  the  old  adage, 
"mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  only  needs 
to  be  changed  into  "cerebrum  sanum  in 
corpore  sano  "  to  express  an  actual  phys- 
ical reality.  The  processes  by  which  the 
brain  and  the  body  are  nourished,  as  well 
as  those  which  produce  gradual  exhaus- 
tion when  either  is  employed  for  a  long 
time  or  on  arduous  work,  not  only  corre- 
spond with  each  other,  but  are  in  fact 
identical  in  their  nature  ;  so  that  Jeremy 
Taylor  anticipated  a  comparatively  recent 
scientific  discovery  when  he  associated 
mental  and  bodily  action  in  the  well- 
known  apophthegm,  "  Every  meal  is  a 
rescue  from  one  death  and  lays  up  for 
another ;  and  while  we  think  a  thought 
we  die."  This  is  true,  as  Wendell 
Holmes  well  remarks,  "of  the  brain  as  of 
other  organs  :  the  brain  can  only  live  by 
dying.  We  must  all  be  born  again,  atom 
by  atom,  from  hour  to  hour,  or  perish  all 
at  once  beyond  repair." 

And  here  it  is  desirable  to  explain  dis- 
tinctly that  the  relations  between  mind 
and  matter  which  we  are  considering  are 
not  necessarily  connected  with  any  views 
respecting  the  questions  which  have  been 
at  issue  between  materialism  and  its  op- 
ponents. We  are  dealing  here  with  the 
instrument  of  thought,  not  with  thaty 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  sets  the  in- 
strument in  motion  and  regulates  its  ope- 
ration. So  far  indeed  as  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  physical  researches  into 
the  nature  of  the  brain  or  its  employment 
in  thought,  and  our  ideas  respecting  the 
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individuality  of  the  thinker,  the  evidence 
s«eems  not  of  a  nature  to  alarm  even  the 
most  cautious.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Huxley 
maintains  that  thought  is  "  the  expression 
of  molecular  changes  in  that  matter  of 
life  which  is  the  source  of  our  other  vital 
phenomena,"  we  are  still  as  far  as  ever 
from  knowing  where  resides  the  moving 
cause  to  which  these  changes  are  due. 
We  have  found  that  the  instrument  of 
thought  is  moved  by  certain  material  con- 
necting links  before  unrecognized  ;  but 
to  conclude  that  therefore  thought  is  a 
purely  material  process  is  no  more  neces- 
sarily just  than  it  would  be  to  conclude 
that  the  action  of  a  steam-engine  depends 
solely  on  the  eccentric  which  causes  the 
'  alternation  of  the  steam-supply.  Again, 
we  need  find  nothing  very  venturesome 
in  Professor  Haughton's  idea,  that  "our 
successors  may  even  dare  to  speculate  on 
the  changes  that  converted  a  crust  of 
bread,  or  a  bottle  of  wine,  in  the  brain  of 
Swift,  Moli^re,  or  Shakespeare,  into  the 
conception  of  the  gentle  Glumdalclitch, 
the  rascally  Sganarelle,  or  the  immortal 
Falstaff,"  seeing  that  it  would  still  remain 
unexplained  how  such  varying  results 
may  arise  from  the  same  material  pro- 
cesses, or  how  the  selfsame  fuel  may 
*  produce  no  recognizable  mental  results. 
The  brain  does  not  show  in  its  constitu- 
tion why  such  differences  should  exist. 
"The  lout  who  lies  stretched  on  the 
tavern-bench,"  says  Wendell  Holmes, 
"with  just  mental  activity  enough  to  keep 
his  pipe  from  going  out,  is  the  uncon- 
scious tenant  of  a  laboratory  where  such 
combinations  are  being  constantly  made 
as  never  Wohler  or  Berthelot  could  put 
together  ;  where  such  fabrics  are  woven, 
such  colours  dyed,  such  problems  of 
mechanism  solved,  such  a  commerce 
I  carried  on  with  the  elements  and  forces 
I  of  the  outer  universe,  that  the  industries 
I  of  all  the  factories  and  trading  establish- 
ments in  the  world  are  mere  indolence, 
and  awkwardness,  and  unproductiveness, 
compared  to  the  miraculous  activities  of 
which  his  lazy  bulk  is  the  unheeding 
centre."  Yet  the  conscious  thought  of 
the  lout  remains  as  unlike  as  possible  to 
the  conscious  thought  of  the  philosopher  ; 
nor  will  crusts  of  bread  or  bottles  of  wine 
educe  aught  from  the  lout's  brain  that 
men  will  think  worth  remembering  in 
future  ages. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  facts,  let  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  facts  be  what  it  may.  The 
relations  between  mental  activity  and 
material  processes  affecting  the  substance 


'of  the  brain  are  matters  of  observation 
and  experiment.  We  may  estimate  the 
importance  of  such  research  with  direct 
reference  to  the  brain  as  the  instrument 
of  thought,  without  inquiring  by  what 
processes  that  instrument  is  called  into 
action.  "  The  piano  which  the  master 
touches,"  to  quote  yet  again  from  the 
philosophic  pages  of  Holmes's  Mechan- 
ism in  Thought  a?td  Morals,  "  must  be 
as  thoroughly  understood  as  the  musical 
box  or  clock  which  goes  of  itself  by  a 
spring  or  weight.  A  slight  congestion 
or  softening  of  the  brain  shows  the  least 
materialistic  of  philosophers  that  he  must 
recognize  the  strict  dependence  of  mind 
upon  its  organ  in  the  only  condition  of 
life  with  which  we  are  experimentally 
acquainted  ;  and  what  all  recognize  as 
soon  as  disease  forces  it  upon  their  at- 
tention, all  think-ers  should  recognize 
without  waiting  for  such  an  irresistible 
demonstration.  They  should  see  that 
the  study  of  the  organ  of  thought,  micro- 
scopically, chemically,  experimentally,  in 
the  lower  animals,  in  individuals  and 
races,  in  health  and  in  disease,  in  every 
aspect  of  external  observation,  as  well  as 
by  internal  consciousness,  is  just  as 
necessary  as  if  the  mind  were  known  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  function  of  the 
brain,  in  the  same  way  as  digestion  is  of 
the  stomach." 

In  considering  the  growth  of  the  mind, 
however,  in  these  pages,  it  appears  to  me 
sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  subject,  without  entering 
into  an  account  of  what  is  known  about 
the  physical  structure  of  the  brain  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  structure  is 
modified  with  advancing  years.  More- 
over, I  do  not  think  it  desirable,  in  the 
limited  space  available  for  such  an  essay 
as  the  present,  to  discuss  the  various 
forms  of  mental  power ;  indeed,  this  is 
by  no  means  essential  where  a  general 
view  of  mental  growth  and  decay  is  alone 
in  question.  Precisely  as  we  can  con- 
sider the  development  and  decay  of  the 
bodily  power  without  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  forms  in  which 
that  power  may  be  manifested,  so  we  can 
discuss  the  growth  of  the  mind  without 
considering  special  forms  of  mental  ac- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  altogether 
avoid  such  considerations,  simply  because 
we  must  adopt  some  rule  for  determining 
what  constitutes  mental  power.  Here, 
indeed,  at  the  outset,  a  serious  difficulty 
is  encountered.  Certain  signs  of  mental 
decay  are   sufficiently  obvious,  but  the 
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signs  which  mark  the  progress  of  the 
mind  to  its  maximum  degree  of  power, 
as  well  as  the  earlier  signs  of  gradually 
diminishing  mental  power,  are  far  more 
difficult  of  recognition.  This  is  manifest 
when  we  consider  that  they  should  be 
more  obvious,  one  would  suppose,  to  the 
person  whose  mind  is  in  question,  than 
to  any  other  ;  whereas  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  men  do  not  readily  perceive  (cer- 
tainly are  not  ready  to  admit)  any  falling 
off  in  mental  power,  even  when  it  has 
become  very  marked  to  others.  "  I,  the 
Professor,"  says  Wendell  Holmes  in  the 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast-table,  "  am 
very  much  like  other  men.  I  shall  not 
find  out  when  I  have  used  up  my  affinities. 
What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  Nature, 
when  she  invented,  manufactured,  and 
patented  her  authors,  contrived  to  make 
critics  out  of  the  chips  that  were  left. 
Painful  as  the  task  is,  they  never  fail  to 
warn  the  author,  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  of  the  probabilities  of  failure  in 
what  he  has  undertaken.  Sad  as  the 
necessity  is  to  their  delicate  sensibilities, 
they  never  hesitate  to  advertise  him  of 
the  decline  of  his  powers,  and  to  press 
upon  him  the  propriety  of  retiring  before 
he  sinks  into  imbecility."  Notwithstand- 
ing the  irony,  which  is  just  enough  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  ordinary  criticism,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  when  an  author's 
powers  are  failing,  his  readers,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  been  hjs  most 
faithful  followers,  so  to  speak,  devouring 
each  of  his  works  as  it  issues  from  his 
pen,  begin  to  recognize  the  decrease  of 
his  powers  before  he  is  himself  conscious 
that  he  is  losing  strength.  The  case  of 
Scott  maybe  cited  as  a  sufficient  illustra- 
tion, its  importance  in  this  respect  being 
derived  from  the  fact  that  he  had  long 
been  warmly  admired  and  enthusiastically 
appreciated  by  those  who  at  once  recog- 
nized signs  of  deterioration  in  Count 
Robert  of  Paris  and  Castle  Dangerous. 

Yet  judgment  is  most  difficult  in  such 
matters.  We  can  readily  see  why  no 
man  should  be  skilled  to  detect  the 
signs  of  change  in  his  own  mind,  since 
the  self-watching  of  the  growth  and  de- 
cay of  mind  is  an  experiment  which  can 
be  conducted  but  once,  and  which  is 
completed  only  when  the  mind  no  longer 
has  the  power  of  grasping  all  the  observed 
facts  and  forming  a  sound  opinion  upon 
them.  But  it  is  even  more  natural  that 
those  who  follow  the  career  of  some  great 
mind  should  often  be  misled  in  their 
judgment  as  to  its  varying  power.  For, 
it  must  be  remembered   that  the   condi- 
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[  tions  under  which  such  minds  are  exer- 
!  cised,  nearly  always  vary  greatly  as  time 
j  proceeds.      This     circumstance     affects 
chiefly  the  correctness   of  ideas  formed 
!  as  to  the  decay  of  mental  powers,  but  it 
has  its  bearing  also  on  the   supposed  in- 
j  crease  of   these  powers.     For    instance, 
j  the  earlier  works  of  a  young  author,  diffi- 
j  dent  perhaps  of  his  strength  or  not  quite 
I  conscious  where  his  chief    strength   re- 
'  sides,  will  often    be  characterized  by   a 
i  weakness  which  is  in  no  true  sense   in- 
'dicative    of   want  of   mental    power.     A 
work   by   the  same  author  when  he  has 
made  for  himself  a  name,  when  he  knows 
I  something  of  the  feeling  of   the  public  as 
to   his    powers,  and  when    also  he    has 
learned  to  distinguish  the    qualities    he 
!  possesses — to   see   where  he  is    strong 
land  where  weak  —  will   have  an    air    of 
1  strength  and  firmness    not  due,   or  only 
I  partially  due  to    any  real  growth   of  his 
I  mental  powers.     But  as  I   have  said,  and 
as  experience  has  repeatedly  shown,  it  is 
in  opinions  formed  as   to  the  diminution 
of  mental  power  that  the  world  is  most  apt 
to  be  deceived.     How  commonly  the  re- 
mark is  heard  that  So-and-so  has  written 
himself  out,  or  Such-a-one  is  not  the  man 
he  was,  when  in  reality,  as   those   know 
who  are  intimate  with  the  author  so  sum- 
marily dismissed,  the  deterioration  justly 
enough  noted  is  due  to  circumstances   in 
no  way  connected  with  mental  capacity. 
The  author  who  has  succeeded  in   estab- 
lishing a  reputation  may   not  have   (nay, 
very  commonly  has  not)  the  same  reason 
for  exerting  his  powers  to  the  full,  as  he 
had  when  he  was   making  his  reputation. 
He  may  have  less  leisure,  more  company, 
new   sources  of  distraction,  and  so    on. 
The  earlier  work,  his  chef  d'cstivre,  let  us 
say,  may  have    been    produced    at    one 
great    effort,    no     other    subject    being 
allowed  to  occupy  his  attention   until  the 
masterpiece  had    been   completed  —  the 
later  and  inferior  work,  hastily  accepted 
as    evidence   that  the   author's  mind    no 
longer  preserves  its  wonted  powers,  may 
have  been  written    hurriedly  and   piece- 
meal, and  subjected  to  no  jealous  revision 
before  passing  through  the  press. 

Here  I  have  taken  literary  work  as 
affording  typical  instances.  But  similar 
misapprehensions  are  common  in  other 
departments  of  mental  work.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  related  that  Newton,  long 
before  he  was  an  old  man,  said  of  himself 
that  he  could  no  longer  follow  the  reason- 
ing of  his  own  Principia,  and  this  has 
commonly  been  accepted  as  evidence 
that  his  mind  had  lost  power.     The  con- 
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elusion  is  an  altogether  unsafe  one,  as 
every  mathematician  knows.  It  would 
have  been  a  truly  wonderful  circumstance 
if  Newton  had  been  able,  even  only  ten 
or  twelve  years  after  his  magniun  opus 
was  completed,  to  follow  its  reasoning 
with  satisfaction  to  his  own  mind  —  that 
is,  with  the  feeling  that  he  still  had  that 
grasp  of  the  subject  which  he  had  pos- 
sessed when,  after  long  concentration  of 
his  thouglits  upon  it,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  task  of  exhibiting  a  summary  of  his 
reasoning  (for  the  Principia  is  scarcely 
more). 

I  can  give  more  than  one  instance  in 
my  own  experience  of  this  seeming  loss 
of  mastery  over  a  mathematical  subject 
while  in  reality  the  mind  has  certainly  not 
deteriorated  in  its  power  of  dealing  with 
subjects  of  that  particular  kind.  I  will 
content  myself  with  one.  It  happened 
that  in  1869  I  had  occasion  to  examine  a 
mathematical  subject  of  no  very  great 
difficulty,  but  involving  many  associated 
relations,  and  requiring  therefore  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  close  attention.  At 
that  time  I  had  made  myself  master,  I 
think  I  may  say  without  conceit,  of  that 
particular  subject  in  all  its  details.  Re- 
cently I  had  occasion  to  resume  the  study 
of  apart  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  reply 
to  some  questions  which  had  been  asked 
me.  Greatly  to  my  annoyance  I  found 
that  I  had  apparently  lost  my  grasp  of  it. 
The  relations  involved  seemed  more 
complex  than  they  had  before  appeared 
to  me  ;  and  I  should  there  and  then  have 
dismissed  the  subject  (not  having  leisure 
for  mere  mental  experiments)  with  the 
feeling  that  my  strength  for  mathematical 
inquiries  had  diminished.  But  the  sub- 
ject chanced  to  be  one  that  I  could  not 
dismiss,  for  though  the  questions  directed 
to  me  might  have  been  left  unanswered, 
the  time  had  come  which  I  had  assigned 
to  myself  (under  certain  eventualities  then 
realized)  for  a  complete  restatement  of 
my  views,  enforced  and  reiterated  in  every 
possible  way,  until  a  certain  course  de- 
pending upon  them  should  have  been 
adopted  or  else  the  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter rendered  useless  by  lapse  of  time.  I 
soon  found,  after  resuming  my  study  of 
the  subject,  that  it  was  far  more  complete- 
ly within  my  grasp  than  before  —  in  fact, 
on  re-acquiring  my  knowledge  of  its  de- 
tails, the  problems  involved  appeared  to 
me  as  mere  mathematical  child's  play. 

The  great  difficulty  in  judging  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  mind  con- 
sists in  the  want  of  any  reliable  measure 
of  mental  strength, —  any  mental    dyna- 


;  mometer,  so  to  speak.  Our  competitive 
!  examinations  are  attempts  in  this  direc- 
I  tion,  but  very  imperfect  ones,  as  experi- 
ence has  long  since  shown.  Neither  ac- 
'  quired  knowledge,  nor  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  is  any  true  measure 
of  mental  strength.  The  power  of  solv- 
ing mathematical  problems  is  not  neces- 
sarily indicative  even  of  mathematical 
power,  far  less  of  general  mental  power. 
The  ordinary  tests  of  classical  knowl- 
edge, again,  have  little  real  relation  to 
mental  strength.  It  may  be  urged  that 
our  most  eminent  men  have  for  the  most 
part  been  distinguished  at  school  or  uni- 
versity, by  either  mathematical  or  classi- 
cal knowledge,  or  both.  This  is  doubtless 
true  ;  but  so  it  would  be  the  case  that 
they  would  have  distinguished  themselves 
above  their  fellows  at  public  school  or 
university  if  the  heads  of  these  estabhsh- 
ments  had  in  their  wisdom  set  Chinese 
puzzling  as  the  primary  test  of  merit. 
The  powerful  mind  will  shew  its  superi- 
ority (in  general)  in  any  task  that  may  be 
assigned  it  ;  and  if  the  test  of  distinction 
is  to  be  the  skilful  construction  of  Greek 
and  Latin  verse,  or  readiness  in  treating 
mathematical  problems,  a  youth  of  good 
powers,  unless  he  be  wanting  in  ambi- 
tion, will  acquire  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions even  though  he  has  no  special  taste 
for  classical  or  mathematical  learning, 
and  is  even  perfectly  assured  that  in  after 
life  he  will  never  pen  a  sapphic  or  set 
down  an  equation  of  motion. 

In  passing  I  may  note  that  nearly  all 
our  attempted  measurements  of  mind 
depend  too  much  on  tests  of  memory. 
It  is  not  recognized  sufficiently  that  the 
part  which  memory  plays  in  the  workings 
of  a  powerful  mind  is  subordinate.  A 
good  memory  is  a  very  useful  servant ; 
nothing  more.  In  the  really  difficult 
mental  processes,  memory  —  at  least  what 
is  commonly  understood  by  the  term  — 
plays  a  very  unimportant  part.  Of  course 
a  weak  memory  is  an  almost  fatal  obsta- 
cle to  effective  thought  ;  but  I  am  not 
comparing  the  worth  of  a  good  memory 
and  a  bad  one,  but  of  an  average  memory 
and  one  exceptionally  powerful.  I  con- 
ceive that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  profound  thinkers  are  satisfied  to 
exert  their  memory  very  moderately. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  distraction  from  close 
thought  to  exert  the  memory  overmuch  ; 
and  a  man  engaged  in  the  study  of  an 
abstruse  subject  will  commonly  prefer  to 
turn  to  his  bookshelves  for  tiie  informa- 
tion he  requires  than  to  tax  his  memory 
to  supply  it.     The  case  resembles  some- 
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what  that  of  the  mathematician  who  from 
time  to  time,  as  his  work  proceeds,  re- 
quires this  or  that  calculation  to  be 
effected.  He  will  not  leave  the  more  en- 
grossing questions  that  he  has  in  his 
thoughts,  to  go  through  processes  of 
arithmetic,  but  will  adopt  any  ready  re- 
source which  leaves  him  free  to  follow 
without  check  the  train  of  his  reasoning. 

It  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  devise 
any  means  of  readily  measuring  mental 
power  in  examination  or  otherwise.  The 
memory  test  is  assuredly  unsafe  ;  but  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  suggest  a  really 
reliable  one.  I  may  remark  that  only 
those  experienced  in  the  matter  under- 
stand how  much  depends  on  memory 
in  our  competitive  examinations.  Many 
questions  in  the  examination-papers  ap- 
parently require  the  exercise  of  judgment 
rather  than  memory ;  but  those  who 
know  the  text-books  on  which  the  c[ues- 
tions  are  based  are  aware  that  the  judg- 
ment to  be  written  down  in  answer  is  not 
to  be  formed  but  to  be  quoted.  So  with 
mathematical  problems  which  appear  to 
require  original  conceptions  for  their 
solution  :  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such 
problems  are  either  to  be  found  fully 
solved  in  mathematical  works,  or  others 
so  nearly  resembling  them  are  dealt  with 
that  no  skill  is  required  for  their  solu- 
tion. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  Wendell  Holmes,  whose 
opinions  on  such  matters  are  usually 
altogether  reliable,  recommending  a  test 
of  mental  power  depending  on  a  quality 
of  memory  even  inferior  to  that  usually 
in  question  in  competitive  examinations. 
"  The  duration  of  associated  impressions 
on  the  memory  differs  vastly,"  he  says, 
*'  as  we  all  know,  in  different  individuals. 
But  in  uttering  distinctly  a  series  of  un- 
connected numbers  or  letters  before  a 
succession  of  careful  listeners,  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  generally  they 
break  down,  in  trying  to  repeat  them, 
between  seven  and'ten  figures  or  letters  ; 
though  here  and  there  an  indvidual  may 
be  depended  on  for  a  larger  number. 
Pepys  mentions  a  person  who  could  re- 
peat sixty  unconnected  words,  forwards 
or  backwards,  and  perform  other  wonder- 
ful feats  of  memory ;  but  this  was  a 
prodigy.*     I  suspect  we  have  in  this  and 

*  "  This  is  nothing  to  the  story  told  by  Seneca  of 
himself,  and  still  more  of  a  friend  of  his,  one  Fortius 
Latro  (Me)tdax  it  might  be  suggested),  or  to  that  other 
relation  of  Muretus,  jU)out  a  certain  young  Corsican." 
The  note  is  Holmes's;  bat  there  are  authenticated  in- 
stances fully  as  remarkable  as  those  here  referred  to. 
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similar  trials  a  very  simple  mental  dy- 
namometer which  may  find  its  place  in 
education."  It  appears  to  me,  on  the 
contrary,  that  tests  of  the  kind  should  be 
as  little  used  as  may  be.  Memory  will 
always  have  an  unfair  predominance 
in  competitive  examinations  ;  but  tests 
which  are  purely  mnemonic,  the  judg- 
ment being  in  no  way  whatever  called 
upon,  ought  not  to  be  introduced,  and 
should  be  discarded  as  soon  as  possible 
where  already  in  use.* 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  growth 
of  the  mind  is  often  accompanied  by  an 
apparent  loss  of  power  in  particular  re- 
spects ;  and  this  fact  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant especially  to  all  who  desire  to 
estimate  the  condition  of  their  own  mind. 
The  mental  phenomenon  called  (not  very 
correctly)  absence  of  mind,  is  often  re- 
garded by  the  person  experiencing  it, 
and  still  more  by  those  who  observe  it  in 
him,  as  a  proof  of  failing  powers.  But  it 
often  if  not  generally  accompanies  the 
increase  of  mental  power.  Newton  dis- 
played absence  of  mind  much  more  fre- 
quently and  to  a  much  more  marked  de- 
gree when  his  powers  were  at  their  high- 
est than  in  his  youth,  and  not  only  did 
instances  become  much  less  frequent 
when  he  was  at  an  advanced  age,  but  the 
opposite  quality,  sensitiveness  to  small 
annoyances,  began  then  to  be  displayed. 
Even  an  apparent  impairment  of  the 
memory  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
failing  mental  powers,  since  it  is  often 
the  result  of  an  increased  concentration 
of  the  attention  on  subjects  specially  call- 
ing for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  forms 
of  mental  power  —  as  analysis,  compari- 
son, generalization,  and  judgment.  I 
have  already  noted  that  profound  think- 
ers often  refrain  from  exercising  the 
memory,  simply  to  avoid  the  distraction 
of  their  thoughts  from  the  main  subject 

For  instance,  there  is  a  case  of  an  American  Indian 
who  could  repeat  twenty  or  thirty  lines  of  Homer  which 
had  been  read  once  to  him,  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  Greek  language.  The  power  of  repeating  back- 
wards a  long  passage  after  it  has  been  but  once  read  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  repeating  unconnected  num- 
bers, letters,  or  words.  This  power  has  been  possessed 
to  a  remarkable  degree  by  persons  in  no  way  distin- 
guished by  general  ability. 

*  It  may  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader  that  I  who 
write  may  object  to  mnemonic  tests,  because  they  would 
act  unfavourably  if  they  were  applied  to  my  own  mental 
qualities.  The  reverse  is,  however,  the  case.  I  can 
recall  competitive  examinations  in  which  I  had  an  un- 
due advantage  over  others  because  my  memory  chances 
to  be  very  retentive  in  one  particular  respect :  —  In  its 
general  nature  my  memory  is  about  equal,  I  imagine, 
to  the  average,  perhaps  it  is  better  than  the  average  for 
facts,  and  rather  below  the  average  for  what  is  com- 
monly called  learning  "  by  heart :  "  but  it  is  singularly 
retentive  for  the  subject  matter  of  passages  read  over~ 
night. 
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of  their  study.  But  this  statement  may- 
be extended  into  the  general  remark  that 
the  most  profound  students,  whether  of 
physical  science,  mathematics,  history, 
politics,  or  in  fine  of  any  difficult  subject 
of  research,  are  apt  to  give  the  memory 
less  exercise  than  shallower  thinkers. 
Of  course,  the  memory  is  exerted  to  a 
considerable  degree,  even  in  the  mere 
marshalling  of  thoughts  before  theories 
can  be  formed  or  weighed.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  mental  action  devoted 
to  the  formation  or  discussion  of  theories 
is  only  indirectly  dependent  upon  the 
exercise  of  memory. 

Subject  to  the  considerations  suggested 
above,  we  may  fairly  form  our  opinion  as 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  development  of 
mind,  by  examining  the  lives  of  dis- 
tinguished men  and  taking  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  best  work,  that  by  which 
they  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world's 
history,  as  indicative  of  the  epoch  when 
the  mind  had  attained  its  greatest  devel- 
opment. Dr.  Beard,  of  New  York,  has 
recently  collected  some  statistical  results, 
which  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  men- 
tal growth,  though  we  must  note  that  a 
variety  of  collateral  circumstances  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  before  any  sound 
opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  justice  of 
Dr.  Beard's  conclusions.  He  states  that 
"from  an  analysis  of  the  lives  of  a  thou- 
sand representative  men  in  all  the  great 
branches  of  human  effort,  he  had  made 
the  discovery  that  the  golden  decade  was 
between  thirty  and  forty,  the  silver  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty,  the  brazen  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  the  iron  between  fifty 
and  sixty.  The  superiority  of  youth  and 
middle  life  over  old  age  in  original  work 
appears  all  the  greater,  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  positions  of 
honour  and  profit  and  prestige  —  profes- 
sorships and  public  stations  —  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  old.  Reputation,  like  money 
and  position,  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
old.  Men  are  not  widely  known  until 
long  after  they  have  done  the  work  that 
gives  them  their  fame.  Portraits  of  great 
men  are  a  delusion  ;  statues  are  lies. 
They  are  taken  when  men  have  be«ome 
famous,  which,  on  the  average,  is  at  least 
twenty-five  years  after  they  did  the  work 
which  gave  them  their  fame.  Original 
work  requires  enthusiasm.  If  all  the 
original  work  done  by  men  under  forty- 
five  were  annihilated,  the  world  would  be 
reduced  to  barbarism.  Men  are  at  their 
best  at  that  time  when  enthusiasm  and 
experience  are  most  evenly  balanced ; 
this  period  on  the  average  is  from  thirty- 


eight  to  forty.  After  this  period  the  law 
is  that  experience  increases  but  enthusi- 
asm declines.  In  the  life  of  almost  every 
old  man  there  comes  a  point,  sooner  or 
later,  when  experience  ceases  to  have 
any  educating  power." 

There  is  much  that  is  true,  but  not  a 
little  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  in 
the  above  remarks.  The  children  of  a 
man's  mind,  like  those  of  his  body,  are 
commonly  born  while  he  is  in  the  prime 
of  life.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  original 
work  done  in  earlier  life  that  a  man  as 
he  grows  older  is  commonly  prevented 
from  accomplishing  any  great  amount  of 
original  work.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his 
time  is  necessarily  occupied  in  maturing 
the  work  originated  earlier.  And  again, 
the  circumstance  that  (usually)  a  man 
finds  that  the  work  of  his  earlier  years 
remains  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory, 
unless  the  labours  of  many  sequent  years 
are  devoted  to  it,  acts  as  a  check  upon 
original  investigation.  This  remark  has 
no  bearing,  or  but  slight  bearing,  on  cer- 
tain forms  of  literary  work  ;  but  in  nearly 
every  other  department  of  human  effort 
men  advanced  in  years  find  themselves 
indisposed  to  undertake  original  research, 
not  from  any  want  of  power,  but  because 
they  recognize  the  fact  that  sufficient 
time  does  not  remain  for  them  to  bring 
such  work  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  They 
feel  that  they  would  have  to  leave  to 
others  the  rearing  of  their  mental  off- 
spring. 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  however,  that 
with  old  age  there  comes  a  real  physical 
incapacity  for  original  work,  while  the 
power  of  maturing  past  work  remains 
comparatively  but  little  impaired.  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  shown  how  this  may  partly 
be  explained  by  the  physical  changes 
which  lead  in  old  age  to  the  weakening 
of  the  memory  ;  or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say  that  in  the  following  passage 
his  remarks  respecting  loss  of  memory 
serve  to  illustrate  the  loss  of  brain  power 
generally,  and  especially  of  the  power  of 
forming  new  ideas,  in  old  age.  "  The  im- 
pairment of  the  memory  in  old  age,"  he 
says,  "commonly  shows  itself  in  regard  to 
new  impressions ;  those  of  the  earlier 
period  of  life  not  only  remaining  in  full 
distinctness,  but  even  it  would  seem  in- 
creasing in  vividness,  from  the  fact  that 
the  eye  is  not  distracted  from  attending  to 
them  by  the  continued  influx  of  impres- 
sions produced  by  passing  events.  The 
extraordinary  persistence  of  early  impres- 
s-ions, when  the  mind  seems  almost  to 
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have  ceased  to  register  new  ones,  is  in  re- 
markable accordance  with  a  law  of  nu- 
trition I  have  formerly  referred  to.  It  is 
when  the  brain  is  growing  that  the  direc- 
tion of  its  structure  can  be  most  strong- 
ly and  persistently"  (query  lastingly?) 
"given  to  it.  Thus  the  habits  of  thought 
come  to  be  formed,  and  those  nerve- 
tracks  laid  down  which  (as  the  physiolo- 
gist believes)  constitute  the  mechanism 
of  association,  by  the  time  that  the  brain 
has  reached  its  maturity ;  and  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  organ  continues  to  keep  up 
the  same  mechanism  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  upon  its  activity,  so  long  as 
it  is  being  called  into  use.  Further,  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  vigorous  man- 
hood, the  brain,  like  the  muscles,  may  be 
taking  on  some  additional  growth,  either 
as  a  whole  or  in  special  parts  ;  new  tissue 
being  developed  and  kept  up  by  the  nu- 
tritive process,  in  accordance  with  the 
modes  of  action  to  which  the  organ  is 
trained.  And  in  this  manner  a  store  of 
'  impressions  '  or  '  traces  '  is  accumulated, 
which  may  be  brought  within  the  '  sphere 
of  consciousness '  whenever  the  right 
suggesting-strings  are  touched.  But  as 
the  nutritive  activity  diminishes,  the 
'  waste '  becomes  more  rapid  than  the 
renovation  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  while 
(to  use  a  commercial  analogy)  the  '  old- 
established  houses'  keep  their  ground, 
those  later  firms,  whose  basis  is  less  se- 
cure, are  the  first  to  crumble  away  —  the 
nutritive  activity  which  yet  suffices  to 
maintain  the  original  structure,  not  being 
capable  of  keeping  the  subsequent  addi- 
tions to  it  in  working  order.  This  earlier 
degeneration  of  later  formed  structure  is 
a  general  fact  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
physiologist." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
mental  develo-pment,  characteristic,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  of  mental 
growth  and  of  mental  decay,  is  the  change 
of  taste  for  mental  food  of  various  kinds. 
Every  one  must  be  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  books,  and  the  subjects  of  thought, 
lose  the  interest  they  once  had,  making 
way  for  others  of  a  different  nature.  The 
favourite  author  whose  words  we  read 
and  re-read  with  continually  fresh  enjoy- 
ment in  youth,  appears  dull  and  uninter- 
esting as  the  mind  grows,  and  becomes 
unendurable  in  advanced  years.  And 
this  is  not  merely  the  effect  of  familiarity. 
I  knew  one  who  was  never  tired  of  read- 
ing the  works  of  a  famous  modern  novel- 
ist until  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  there- 1 
abouts  when  it  chanced  that  he  was 
placed   in  circumstances    which    caused 
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novel-reading  to  be  an  unfrequent  occu- 
pation, and  in  point  of  fact  certain  works 
of  this  author  were  not  opened  by  him 
for  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  supposed, 
when  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  took  up 
one  of  these  works,  that  he  should  find 
even  more  than  the  pleasure  he  formerly 
had  in  reading  it,  since  the  story  would 
now  have  something  of  novelty  for  him,  and 
he  had  once  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading 
it  even  when  he  almost  knew  the  work 
by  heart.  But  he  no  longer  found  the 
work  in  the  least  interesting ;  the  hu- 
mour seemed  forced,  the  pathos  affected, 
the  eloquence  false ;  in  short,  he  had 
lost  his  taste  for  it.  In  the  meantime 
the  works  of  another  equally  famous  hu- 
mourist had  acquired  a  new  value  in  his 
estimation.*  They  had  formerly  seemed 
rather  heavy  reading  ;  now,  every  sen- 
tence gave  enjoyment.  They  appeared 
now  as  books  not  to  be  merely  tasted  or 
swallowed,  as  Bacon  hath  it,  but  "  to  be 
chewed  and  digested."  The  change  here 
described  indicated  (in  accordance  at 
least  with  the  accepted  estimates  of  the 
novelist  and  humourist  in  question)  an 
increase  of  mental  power.  But  a  distaste 
for  particular  writings  may  imply  the 
decay  of  mental  power.  And  also 
more  generally,  a  tendency  to  disparage- 
ment is  a  very  common  indication  of  ad- 
vancing mental  age.  "The  old  brain," 
says  Wendell  Holmes,  "  thinks  the  world 
grows  worse,  as  the  old  retina  thinks  the 
eyes  of  needles  and  the  fractions  in  the 
printed  sales  of  stocks  grow  smaller." 

Another  singular  effect  of  advancing 
years  is  shewn  by  the  tendency  to  repe- 
tition. It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this 
peculiar  mental  phenomenon  has  been 
clearly  associated  with  physical  deteri- 
oration of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  be- 
cause it  may  be  brought  about  by  a  blow 
or  by  disease.  Wendell  Holmes,  speak- 
ing of  this  peculiarity,  remarks,  "  I  have 
known  an  aged  person  repeat  the  same 
question  five,  six,  or  seven  times,  during 
the  same  brief  visit.  Everybody  knows 
the  archbishop's  flavour  of  apoplexy  in 
the  memory  as  in  the  other  mental  pow- 

*  Probably  the  best  means  of  testing  the  develop- 
ment of  one's  own  mind  consists  in  comparing  tlie  esti- 
mate formed,  at  different  times,  of  the  value  of  some 
standard  work.  Of  course  different  classes  of  writing 
should  be  employed  to  test  different  faculties  of  the 
mind.  A  good  general  test  may  be  found  in  Shakes- 
peare's plays,  and  perhaps  still  better  in  some  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets.  As  the  mind  grows,  its  power 
of  appreciating  Shakespeare  increases ;  and  the  great 
advantage  of  this  particular  test  is  that  the  mind  cannot 
overgrow  it.  It  is  Hke  the  standard  by  which  the  ser- 
geant measures  recruits,  which  will  measure  men  of  all 
heights,  not  failing  even  when  giants  are  brought  to  be 
measured  by  it. 
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ers.  I  was  once  asked  to  see  a  woman 
who  had  just  been  injured  in  the  street. 
On  coming  to  herself,  '  Where  am  I  ? 
What     has      happened  ? '      she      asked. 

*  Knocked  down  by  a  horse,  ma'am ; 
stunned  a   little  ;  that  is  all.'     A  pause, 

*  while  one  with  moderate  haste,  might 
count    a    hundred;'    and     then     again, 

*  Where  am  I  .-^     What  has    happened?' 

*  Knocked  down  by  a  horse,  ma'am  ; 
stunned  a  little;  that  is  all.'"  (Mr. 
Holmes  appears  to  have  sympathized 
with  the  patient's  mental  condition.) 
"  Another  pause,  and  the  same  question 
again  ;  and  so  on  during  the  whole  time 
that  I  was  by  her.  The  same  tendency 
to  repeat  a  question  indefinitely  has  been 
observed  in  returning  members  of  those 
worshipping  assemblies  whose  favourite 
hymn  is  '  We  won't  go  home  till  morn- 
ing.' Is  memory  then,"  he  proceeds,  "a 
material  record  ?  Is  the  brain,  like  the 
rock  of  the  Sinaitic  Valley,  written  all 
over  with  inscriptions  left  by  the  long 
caravans  of  thought,  as  they  have  passed 
year  after  year  through  its  mysterious 
recesses  ?  When  we  see  a  distant  rail- 
way-train sliding  by  us  in  the  same  line, 
day  after  day,  we  infer  the  existence  of  a 
track  which  guides  it.  So,  when  some 
dear  old  friend  begins  that  story  we  re- 
member so  well  ;  switching  off  at  the  ac- 
customed point  of  digression  ;  coming  to 
a  dead  stop  at  the  puzzling  question  of 
chronology  ;  off  the  track  on  the  matter  of 
its  being  first  or  second  cousin  of  some- 
body's aunt ;  set  on  it  again  by  the  pa- 
tient, listening  wife,  who  knows  it  all  as 
she  knows  her  well-worn  wedding-ring  — 
how  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  a  track 
laid  down  for  the  story  in  some  perma- 
nent disposition  of  the  thinking-mar- 
row ?  " 

We  seem  to  recognize  here  a  process 
of  change  in  the  brain  corresponding  to 
that  whichjakes  place  in  the  body  with 
advancing  years  —  the  induration  of  its 
substance,  so  that  it  loses  flexibility,  and 
thus  while  readily  accomplishing  accus- 
tomed work  is  not  readily  adapted  for 
new  work.  Our  old  proverb,  "  you  can't 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,"  indicates, 
coarsely  enough,  but  justly,  the  peculiar- 
ity, as  well  mental  as  bodily,  to  which  I 
refer.  There  is  not  a  loss  of  power,  but 
a  loss  of  elasticity.  We  see  aged  men 
working  well  in  the  routine  work  to  which 
tliey  have  become  accustomed,  but  fail- 
ing where  there  is  occasion  for  change 
either  of  method  or  of  opinion.  Again, 
one  recognizes  this  peculiarity  in  the 
scjentific    worker,    whence    perhaps    we 
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my  regard  it  as  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  tendency  of  the  aged 
mind  accords  with  its  faculties,  so  that 
old  men  do  not  readily  undertake  new 
work.  Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  in- 
stance could  be  cited  of  the  combination 
I  refer  to  —  the  possession  of  power  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  elasticity 
on  the  other — than  the  remarkable  pa- 
pers on  the  universe,  written  by  Sir  W. 
Herschel  in  the  years  1817  and  1818,  that 
is,  in  his  seventy-ninth  and  eightieth 
years.  We  find  the  veteran  astronomer 
proceeding  in  the  path  which,  more  than 
forty  years  before,  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself;  but  the  very  steadiness  and 
strength  of  purpose  with  which  he.  pur- 
sues it  indicates  the  degree  to  which  his 
mind  had  lost  its  wonted  elasticity.  In 
1784  and  1785  he  was  traversing  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  road.  But  then  he  was 
in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  and  accord- 
ingly we  recognize  a  versatility  which  en- 
abled him  to  test  and  reject  the  methods 
of  research  which  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind.  It  was  in  those  years  that 
he  invented  his  famous  method  of  star- 
gauging,  which  our  text-books  of  astron- 
omy preposterously  adopt  as  if  it  were 
an  established  and  recognized  method  of 
scientific  research.  But  Herschel  him- 
self, after  trying  it,  and  satisfying  him- 
self that  it  was  unsound  in  principle, 
abandoned  it  altogether.  In  1817  he 
adopted  a  method  of  research  equally 
requiring  to  be  tested,  and,  in  my  con- 
viction, equally  incapable  of  standing  the 
test  ;  but  he  now  worked  upon  the  plan 
he  had  devised,  without  subjecting  it  to 
any  test.  Nay,  results  which  only  a  few 
years  before  he  would  certainly  have  re- 
jected—  for  he  did  then. actually  reject 
results  which  were  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection —  passed  muster  in  1817  and  1818, 
and  are  recorded  in  his  papers  of  those 
dates  without  comment.  We  may  recog- 
nize another  illustration  of  the  loss  of 
elasticity  with  advancing  years,  in  the  ob- 
stinacy, one  may  even  say  the  perversity, 
with  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life,  adhered  to  opinions 
on  certain  points  where,  as  has  since 
been  shown,  he  was  unquestionably 
wrong,  and  where,  had  he  possessed  his 
former  mental  versatility,  he  must  have 
perceived  as  much.  Compare  this  with 
liis  conduct  in  earlier  years,  when  far 
nineteen  years  he  freely  abandoned  his 
theory  of  gravitation  —  though  he  ha(i 
fully  recognized  its  surpassing  importance 
—  simply  because  certain  minute  detail^ 
were   not    satisfactorily    accouated    for. 
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Many  other  instances  might  be  cited, 
were  it  worth  while,  to  show  how  the  mind 
commonly  changes  when  approaching  an 
advanced  age,  in  a  manner  corresponding 
to  that  bodily  change — that  stiffness  and 
want  of  elasticity,  without  any  marked 
loss  of  power,  which  comes  on  with  ad- 
vancing years.  That  old  age  does  not 
necessarily  involve  any  loss  of  power  for 
routine  work,  has  been  clearly  shown  in 
the  lives  of  many  eminent  men  of  our  own 
era.  The  present  Astronomer  Royal  for 
England  affords  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  fact,  as  also  of  the  associated  fact 
that  new  work  is  not  easily  achieved,  or 
an  old  mistake  readily  admitted  or  cor- 
rected at  an  advanced  age. 

It  is  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Beard,  in 
the  lecture  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, that  "  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
at  one  age  the  mental  qualifications  due 
to  another  age  —  we  must  not  look  for 
experience  and  caution  in  youth,  or  for 
suppleness  and  versatility  in  age.  We 
ought  also  to  apportion  to  the  various 
ages  of  a  man  the  kind  of  work  most  suit- 
able to  them.  Positions  which  require 
mainly  enthusiasm  and  original  work 
should  be  filled  by  the  young  and  middle- 
aged  ;  positions  that  require  mainly  ex- 
perience and  routine  work,  should  be 
filled  by  those  in  mature  and  advanced 
life,  or  (as  in  clerkships)  by  the  young  who 
have  not  yet  reached  the  golden  decade. 
The  enormous  stupidity,  and  backward- 
ness, and  red-tapeism  of  all  departments 
of  governments  everywhere,  are  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  too  much 
controlled  by  dge.  The  conservatism  and 
inferiority  of  colleges  are  similarly  ex- 
plained. Some  of  those  who  control  the 
policy  of  colleges  —  presidents  and  trus- 
tees —  should  be  young  and  middle-aged. 
Journalism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suf- 
fered from  relative  excess  of  youth  and 
enthusiasm." 

Before  passing  from  the  lecture  of  Dr. 
Beard,  I  shall  venture  to  quote  the  re- 
marks which  he  makes  on  the  evidence 
sometimes  afforded  of  approaching  men- 
tal decay  by  a  decline  in  moral  sensitive- 
ness. "  Moral  decline  in  old  age,"  he 
says,  "  means  —  '  Take  care  ;  for  the  brain 
is  giving  way.'  It  is  very  frequently  ac- 
companied or  preceded  by  sleeplessness. 
Decline  of  the  moral  faculties,  like  the  de- 
cline of  other  functions,  may  be  relieved, 
retarded,  and  sometimes  cured,  by  proper 
medical  treatment,  and  especially  by  hy- 
giene. In  youth,  middle  age,  and  even 
in  advanced  age,  one  may  suffer  for  years 
from  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  that 
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cause  derangement  of  some  one  or  many 
of  the  moral  faculties  and  perfectly  re- 
cover. The  symptoms  should  be  taken 
early,  and  treated  like  any  other  physical 
disease.  Our  best  asylums  are  now  act- 
ing upon  this  principle,  and  with  good 
success.  Medical  treatment  is  almost 
powerless  without  hygiene.  Study  the 
divine  art  of  taking  it  easy.  Men  often 
die  as  trees  die,  slowly,  and  at  the  top  first. 
As  the  moral  and  reasoning  faculties  are 
the  highest,  most  complex,  and  most  deli- 
cate development  of  human  nature,  they 
are  the  first  to  show  signs  of  cerebral 
disease.  When  they  begin  to  decay  in  ad- 
vanced life,  we  are  generally  safe  in  pre- 
dicting that,  if  these  signs  are  neglected, 
other  functions  will  sooner  or  later  be  im- 
paired. When  conscience  is  gone,  the 
constitution  is  threatened.  Ever3'body 
has  observed  that  greediness,  ill-temper, 
despondency,  are  often  the  first  and  only 
symptoms  that  disease  is  coming  upon 
us.  The  moral  nature  is  a  delicate  ba- 
rometer, that  foretells  long  beforehand 
the  coming  storm  in  the  system.  Moral 
decline  as  a  symptom  of  cerebral  disease 
is,  to  say  the  least,  as  reliable  as  are  many 
of  the  symptoms  by  which  physicians  are 
accustomed  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  vari- 
ous diseases  of  the  bodily  organs.  When 
moral  is  associated  with  mental  decline 
in  advanced  life,  it  is  almost  safe  to  make 
a  diagnosis  of  cerebral  disease.  .  .  .  Let 
nothing  deprive  us  of  our  sleep.  Early 
to  bed  and  late  to  rise,  makes  the  modern 
toiler  healthy  and  wise.  The  problem 
for  the  future  is  to  work  hard,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  take  it  easy.  The  more  we 
have  to  do,  the  more  we  should  sleep. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  death  in 
the  aged  is  more  frequently  a  slow  pro- 
cess than  an  event  ;  a  man  may  begin  to 
die  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  he  is  bur- 
ied." 

When  mental  decay  is  nearing  the  final 
stage,  there  is  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
thoughts  and  impressions  of  former  years, 
which  is  probably  dependent  on  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  undergoing  decay.  The  more  re- 
cent formations  are  the  first,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  crumble  away,  and  the  process 
not  only  brings  to  the  surface  if  we  may 
so  speak,  the  earlier  formations  —  that  is 
the  material  records  of  earlier  mental  pro- 
cesses—  but  would  appear  to  bring  those 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  into  renewed  activ- 
ity. Thus,  as  death  draws  near,  men 
"  babble  of  green  fields,"  as  has  been 
beautifully  said,  though  not  by  Shake- 
speare,  of  old  Jack   Falstaff.      Or  less 
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pleasant  associationr,  may  be  aroused,  as 
we  see  in  Mrs.  Grandmother  Smallvveed, 
when  "with  such  infantine  graces  as  a 
total  want  of  observation,  memory,  under- 
standing, and  intellect,  and  an  eternal  dis- 
position to  fall  asleep  over  the  fire  and 
into  it,"  she  "  wiled  away  the  rosy  hours  " 
with  continual  allusions  to  money. 

The  recollections  aroused  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death  are  sometimes  singularly 
affecting.  None  can  read  without  emo- 
tion the  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  Colonel 
Newcome.  I  say  the  last  scenes,  not  the 
last  scene  only,  though  that  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  Every  one  knows  those 
last  pages  by  heart,  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
from  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  them. 
"'Father!'  cries  Clive, 'do  you  remem- 
ber Orme's  Histoiy  of  India  V  '  Orme's 
History,  of  course  I  do  ;  I  could  repeat 
whole  pages  of  it  when  I  was  a  boy,'  says 
the  old  man,  and  began  forthwith.  '  "  The 
two  battalions  advanced  against  each 
other  cannonading,  until  the  French, 
coming  to  a  hollow  way,  imagined  the 
English  would  not  venture  to  pass  it. 
But  Major  Lawrence  ordered  the  sepoys 
and  artillery  —  the  sepoys  and  artillery  to 
halt,  and  defend  the  convoy  against  the 
Morattoes."  Morattoes,  Orme  calls  them. 
Ho  !  ho !  I  could  repeat  whole  pages, 
sir.'  "  .  Later,  "  Thomas  Newcome  began 
to  wander  more  and  more.  He  talked 
louder  ;  he  gave  the  word  of  command, 
and  spoke  Hindustanee,  as  if  to  his  men. 
Then  he  spoke  words  in  French  rapidly, 
seizing  a  hand  which  was  near  him,  and 
crying,  'Toujours,  toujours.'  But  it  was 
Ethel's  hand  which  he  took.  .  .  .  Some 
time  afterwards,  Ethel  came  in  with  a 
scared  face  to  our  pale  group.  'He  is 
calling  for  you  again,  dear  lady,'  she  said, 
'  going  up  to  Madame  de  Florae,  who  was 
still  kneeling.  'And  just  now  he  said  he 
wanted  Pendennis  to  take  care  of  his 
boy.  He  will  not  know  you.'  She  hid 
her  tears  as  she  spoke.  She  went  into 
the  room,  where  Give  was  at  the  bed's 
foot ;  the  old  man  within  it  talked  on 
rapidly  for  awhile  ;  then  again  he  would 
sigh  and  be  still :  once  more  I  heard  him 
say  hurriedly,  'Take  care  of  him  when 
I'm  in  India,'  and  then  with  a  heartrend- 
ing voice  he  called  out  '  Ldonore,  Ldo- 
nore.'  She  was  kneeling  at  his  side  now. 
The  patient's  voice  sank  into  faint  mur- 
murs ;  only  a  moan  now  and  then  an- 
nounced that  he  was  not  asleep.  At  the 
usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  began 
to  toll,  and  "Thomas  Newcome's  hands 
outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time.  And 
just  as  the   last   bell  struck,  a  peculiar 
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sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face,  and  he 
lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and  quickly 
said,  'Adsum!'  and  fell  back.  It  was 
the  word  we  used  at  sc*bol  when  names 
were  called,  and  lo,  he  whose  heart  was 
as  that  of  a  little  child,  had  answered  to 
his  name,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of 
The  Master." 

Sadder  than  death  is  it,  however,  when 
the  brain  perishes  before  the  body.  "  How 
often,  alas,  we  see,"  says  Wendell 
Holmes,  "the  mighty  satirist  tamed  into 
oblivious  imbecility;  the  great  scholar 
wandering  without  sense  of  time  or  place, 
among  his  alcoves,  taking  his  books  one 
by  one  from  the  shelves  and  fondly  pat- 
ting them  :  a  child  once  more  among  his 
toys,  but  a  child  whose  to-morrows  come 
hungry,  and  not  full-handed  —  come  as 
birds  of  prey  in  the  place  of  the  sweet 
singers  of  morning.  We  must  all  be- 
come as  little  children  if  we  live  long 
enough  ;  but  how  blank  an  existence  the 
wrinkled  infant  must  carry  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  if  the  Power  that  gave 
him  memory  does  not  repeat  the  miracle 
by  restoring  it." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  the  news  of  the  disastrous  day 
at  Sedaji  reached  Paris,  the  first  effect 
was  that  of  timid  consternation.  There 
were  a  few  cries  of  Dechea7ice  I  fewer 
still  of  Vive  la  Repiibliqiie !  among  the 
motley  crowds  ;  but  they  were  faint,  and 
chiefly  by  ragged  gamins.  A  small  body 
repaired  to  Trochu  and  offered  him  the 
sceptre,  which  he  politely  declined.  A 
more  important  and  respectable  body  — 
for  it  comprised  the  majority  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif — urged  Palikao  to  accept  the 
temporary  dictatorship,  which  the  War 
Minister  declined  with  equal  politeness. 
In  both  these  overtures  it  was  clear  that 
the  impulse  of  the  proposers  was  toward 
any  form  of  government  rather  than  re- 
publican. The  sergens  de  ville  were 
sufficient  that  day  to  put  down  riot.  They 
did  make  a  charge  on  a  mob,  which  im- 
mediately ran  away. 

The  morning  of  that  day  the  Council 
of  Ten  were  summoned  by  Lcbeau — • 
minus  only  Rameau,  who  was  still  too 
unwell  to  'attend,  and  the  Belgian,  not 
then  at  Paris  ;  but  their  place  was  sup- 
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plied  by  the  two  travelling  members,  who 
had  been  absent  from  the  meeting  before 
recorded.  These  were  conspirators  bet- 
ter known  in  history  than  those  I  have 
before  described  ;  professional  conspira- 
tors—  personages  who  from  their  3^outh 
upwards  had  done  little  else  but  conspire. 
Following  the  discreet  plan  pursued  else- 
where throughout  this  humble  work,  I 
give  their  names  other  than  they  bore. 
One,  a  very  swarthy  and  ill-favoured 
man,  between  forty  and  fifty,  I  call  Paul 
Grinim — by  origin  a  German,  but  by 
rearing  and  character  French  ;  from  the 
hair  on  his  head,  staring  up  rough  and 
ragged  as  a  bramble-bush,  to  the  soles  of 
small  narrow  feet,  shod  with  dainty  care, 
he  was  a  personal  coxcomb,  and  spent  all 
he  could  spare  on  his  dress.  A  clever 
man,  not  ill-educated  —  a  vehement  and 
effective  speaker  at  a  club.  Vanity  and 
an  amorous  temperament  had  made  him 
a  conspirator,  since  he  fancied  he  inter- 
ested the  ladies  more  in  that  capacity 
than  any  other.  His  companion,  Edgar 
Ferrier,  would  have  been  a  journalist, 
only  hitherto  his  opinions  had  found  no 
readers ;  the  opinions  were  those  of 
Marat.  He  rejoiced  in  thinking  that  his 
hour  for  glory,  so  long  deferred,  had  now 
arrived.  He  was  thoroughly  sincere : 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  died  in  a 
madhouse.  Both  these  men,  insignificant 
in  ordinary  times,  were  likelv  to  become 
of  terrijle  importance  in  the  crisis  of  a 
revolution.  They  both  had  great  power 
with  the  elements  that  form  a  Parisian 
mob.  The  instructions  given  to  these 
members  of  the  Council  by  Lebe'au  were 
brief :  they  were  summed  up  in  the  one 
word,  Dichdatice.  The  formidable  nature 
of  a  council  apparently  so  meanly  con- 
stituted, became  strikingly  evident  at 
that  moment,  because  it  was  so  small  in 
number,  while  each  one  of  these  could 
put  in  movement  a  large  section  of  the 
populace  ;  secondly,  because,  unlike  a 
revolutionary  club  or  a  numerous  asgoci- 
ation,  no  time  was  wasted  in  idle  speeches, 
and  all  were  under  the  orders  of  one  man 
of  clear  head  and  resolute  purpose  ;  and 
thirdly,  and  above  all,  because  one  man 
supplied  the  treasury,  and  money  for  an 
object  desired  was  liberally  given  and 
promptly  at  hand.  The  meeting  did  not 
last  ten  minutes,  and  about  two  hours 
afterwards  its  effects  were  visible.  From 
Montmirtre  and  Belleville  and  Montre- 
tout  poured  streams  oiouvriers,  with  whom 
Armmd  Monnier  was  a  chief,  and  the 
Mddecin  des  Pauvres  an  oracle.  Grimm 
and  Ferrier  headed  other  detachments 
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that  startled  the  well-dressed  idlers  on 
the  Boulevards.  The  stalwart  figure  of 
the  Pole  was  seen  on  the  Place  de  Lx 
Concorde,  towering  amidst  other  refugees, 
amid  which  glided  the  Italian  champion 
of  humanity.  The  cry  of  Dcchiance 
became  louder.  But  as  yet  there  were 
only  few  cries  of  Vive  la  Repiiblique !  — 
such  a  cry  was  not  on  the  orders  issued 
by  Lebeau.  At  midnight  the  crowd  round 
the  hall  of  the  Corps  Le'gislatifis  large  : 
cries  of  La  Decheaiice  loud  —  a  few  cries, 
very  feeble,  of  Vive  la  RepiibUque  / 

What  followed  on  the  4th — the  mar- 
vellous audacity  with  which  half-a-dozen 
lawyers  belonging  to  a  pitiful  minority  in 
a  Chamber  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
walked  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  said, 
"  The  Republic  is  established,  and  we 
are  its  Government,"  history  has  told  too 
recently  for  me  to  narrate.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th  the  Council  of  Ten  met 
again :  the  Pole  ;  the  Italian  radiant  ; 
Grimm  and  Ferrier  much  excited  and 
rather  drunk  ;  the  Me'decin  des  Pauvres 
thoughtful ;  and  Armand  Monnier  gloomy. 
A  rumour  has  spread  that  General  Tro- 
chu,  in  accepting  the  charge  imposed  on 
him,  has  exacted  from  the  Government 
the  solemn  assurance  of  respect  for  God, 
and  for  the  rights  of  Family  and  Prop- 
erty. The  Atheist  is  very  indignant  at 
the  assent  of  the  Government  to  the  first 
proposition  ;  Monnier  equally  indignant 
at  the  assent  to  the  second  and  third. 
What  has  that  honest  oiivrier  conspired 
for?  —  what  has  he  suffered  for.?  —  of 
late  nearly  starved  for?  —  but  to  marry 
another  man's  wife,  getting  rid  of  his 
own,  and  to  legalize  a  participation  in  the 
property  of  his  employer,  —  and  now  he 
is  no  better  off  than  before.  "  There 
must  be  another  revolution,"  he  whispers 
to  the  Atheist. 

"  Certainly,"  whispers  back  the  Athe- 
ist ;  "  he  who  desires  to  better  this  world 
must  destroy  all  belief  in  another." 

The  conclave  was  assembled  when  Le- 
beau entered  by  the  private  door.  He 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  ; 
and,  fixing  on  the  group  eyes  that  emitted 
a  cold  gleam  through  the  spectacles,  thus 
spoke  — 

"  Messieurs,  or  citoyens,  which  ye  will 
—  I  no  longer  call  ye  confreres  —  you 
have  disobeyed  or  blundered  my  instruc- 
tions. On  such  an  occasion  disobedi- 
ence and  blunder  are  crimes  equally 
heinous." 

Angry  murmurs. 

"  Silence  !  Do  not  add  mutiny  to  your 
other    offences.     My  instructions   were 
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simple  and  short.  Aid  in  the  abolition 
of  tlie  Empire.  Do  not  aid  in  any  sense- 
less cry  for  a  Republic  or  any  other  form 
of  governnicMit.  Leave  that  to  the  Lec^is- 
lature.  What  have  you  done  ?  You 
swelled  the  crowd  that  invaded  the  Corps 
Ldgislatif.,  You,  Dombinsky,  not  even 
a  Frenchman,  dare  to  mount  the  Presi- 
dent's rostrum,  and  brawl  forth  your 
senseless  jargon.  You,  Edgar  Ferrier, 
from  whom  I  expected  better,  ascend  the 
tribune,  and  invite  the  ruffians  in  the 
crowd  to  march  to  the  prisons  and  re- 
lease the  convicts  ;  and  all  of  you  swell 
the  mob  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  in- 
augurate the  reign  of  folly  by  creating  an 
oligarchy  of  lawyers  to  resist  the  march 
of  triumphal  armies.  Messieurs,  I  have 
done  with  you.  You  are  summoned  for 
the  last  time  :  the  Council  is  dissolved." 

With  these  words  Lebeau  put  on  his 
hat,  and  turned  to  depart.  But  the  Pole, 
who  was  seated  near  him,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  exclaijTiing,  —  "Traitor,  thou  shalt 
not  escape  !  Comrades,  he  wants  to  sell 
us  !  " 

"  I  have  a  right  to  sellj^?^,  at  least,  for 
I  bought  you,  and  a  very  bad  bargain  I 
made,"  said  Lebeau,  in  a  tone  of  wither- 
ing sarcasm. 

"  Liar ! "  cried  the  Pole,  and  seized 
Lebeau  by  the  left  hand,  while  with  the 
right  he  drew  forth  a  revolver.  Ferrier 
and  Grimm,  shouting  "^  bas  le  rene- 
gitf^  would  have  rushed  forward  in 
support  of  the  Pole,  but  Monnier  thrust 
himself  between  them  and  their  intended 
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continued  Lebeau,  addressing  the  van- 
quished Pole,  "choose  between  the  door 
and  the  window."  "  Go,  my  friend," 
whispered  the  Italian.  The  Pole  did 
not  utter  a  word  ;  but  rising  nimbly,  and 
rubbing  his  arm,  stalked  to  the  door. 
There  he  paused  a  moment  and  said,  "  I 
retire  overpowered  by  numbers,"  and 
vanished. 

"  Messieurs,"  resumed  Lebeau.  calmly, 
"  I  repeat  that  the  Council  is  dissolved. 
In  fact  its  object  is  fulfilled  more  ab- 
ruptly than  any  of  us  foresaw,  and  by 
means  which  I  at  least  had  been  too  long 
out  of  Paris  to  divine  as  possible.  I 
now  see  that  every  aberration  of  reason 
is  possible  to  the  Parisians.  The  object 
that  united  us  was  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 
As  I  have  always  frankly  told  you,  with 
that  object  achieved,  separation  com- 
mences. Each  of  us  has  his  own  crotch- 
et, which  differs  from  the  other  man's. 
Pursue  yours  as  you  will  —  I  pursue 
mine  —  you  will  find  Jean  Lebeau  no 
more  in  Paris  :  //  s'efface.  Ate  plaisir^ 
inais  pas  ait  revoir.'''' 

He  retreated  to  the  masked  door  and 
disappeared. 

Marc  le  Roux,  the  porter  or  custos  of 
that  ruinous  council-hall,  alarmed  at  the 
explosion  of  the  pistol,  had  hurried  into 
the  room,  and  now  stood  unheeded  by 
the  door  with  mouth  agape,  while  Lebeau 
thus  curtly  dissolved  the  assembly.  But 
when  the  president  vanished  through  the 
secret  doorway,  Le  Roux  also  retreated. 
Hastily  descending  the  stairs,  he  made  as 


victim,    crying   with    a  voice    that  domi- 1  quickly  as  his  legs   could  carry  him  for 

the  mouth  of  the  alley  in  the  rear  of  the 
Before  he  had  finished  the  ;  house,  through  which  he  knew  that   Le- 


nated  their  yell,  "Back!  —  we  are  not 
assassins  ~^ 
sentence  the  Pole  was  on  his  knees. 
With  a  vigour  which  no  one  could  have 
expected  from  the  seeming  sexagenarian, 
Lebeau  had  caught  the  right  arm  of  his 
assailant,  twisted  it  back  so  mercilessly 
as  almost  to  dislocate  elbow  and  shoulder 
joint.  One  barrel  of  the  revolver  dis- 
charged itself  harmlessly  against  the 
oppo'site  wall,  and  the  pistol  itself  then 
fell  from  the  unnerved  hand  of  the 
would-be  assassin ;  and  what  with  the 
pain  and  the  sudden  shock,  the  stalwart 
Dombinsky  fell  in  the  attitude  of  a  sup- 
pliant at  the  feet  of  his  unlooked-for  van- 
quisher. 

Lebeau  released  his  hold,  possessed 
himself  of  the  pistol,  pointing  the  barrels 
towards  Edgar  Ferrier,  who  stood  with 
mouth  agape  and  lifcd  arm  arrested,  and 
said  quietly  :  "  Monsieur,  have  the  good- 
ness to  open  that  window,"  Ferrier 
mechanically  obeyed.     "  Now,  hireling," 


beau  must  pass.  He  arrived,  panting 
and  breathless,  in  time  to  catch  hold  of 
the  ex-president's  arm.  "  Pardon,  citi- 
zen," stammered  he,  "but  do  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  sent  the  Council  of 
Ten  to  the  devil  ?" 

"  I  ?  Certainly  not,  my  good  Paul  ;  I 
dismiss  them  to  go  where  they  like.  If 
they  prefer  the  direction  you  name  it  is 
their  own  choice.  I  decline  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  do 
so." 

"  But,  citizen,  have  you  considered 
what  is  to  become  of  Madame  .''  Is  she 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  lodge  ?  Are  my 
wages  to  stop,  and  Madame  to  be  left 
without  a  crust  to  put  into  her  soup  } " 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that ;  I  have  just  paid 
the  rent  of  the  baraqtie  for  three  months 
in  advance,  and  there  is  your  quarter's 
pay  in  advance  also.  My  kind  regards 
to   Madame,  and   tell   her  to  keep  your 
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skin  safe  from  the  schemes  of  these 
lunatics."  Thrusting  some  pieces  of 
gold  into  the  hands  of  the  porter,  Lebeau 
nodded  his  adieu,  and  hastened  along  his 
way. 

Absorbed  in  his  own  reflections,  he 
did  not  turn  to  look  behind.  But  if  he 
had,  he  could  not  have  detected  the  dark 
form  of  the  porter,  creeping  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  streets  with  distant  but 
watchful  footsteps. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

The  conspirators,  when  left  by  their 
president,  dispersed  in  deep,  not  noisy  re- 
sentment. They  were  indeed  too  stunned 
for  loud  demonstration  ;  and  belonging 
to  different  grades  of  life,  and  entertain- 
ing different  opinions,  their  confidence  in 
each  other  seemed  lost  now  that  the 
chief  who  had  brought  and  kept  them  to- 
gether was  withdrawn  from  their  union. 
The  Italian  and  the  Atheist  slank  away, 
whispering  to  each  other.  Grimm  re- 
proached Ferrier  for  deserting  Dom- 
binsky  and  obeying  Lebeau.  Ferrier  ac- 
cused Grimm  of  his  German  origin,  and 
hinted  at  denouncing  him  as  a  Prussian 
spy.  Gaspard  le  Noy  linked  his  arm  in 
Monnier's,  and  when  they  had  gained 
the  dark  street  without,  leading  into  a 
labyrinth  of  desolate  lanes,  the  medecin 
des  paiivres 's>7i\A  \.o  \\\^  mechanic:  "You 
are  a  brave  fellow,  Monnier.  Lebeau  owes 
you  a  good  turn.  But  for  your  cry,  '  We 
are  not  assassins,'  the  Pole  might  not 
have  been  left  without  support.  No 
atmosphere  is  so  infectious  as  that  in 
which  we  breathe  the  same  air  of  re- 
venge ;  when  the  violence  of  one  man 
puts  into  action  the  anger  or  suspicion  of 
others,  they  become  like  a  pack  of 
hounds,  which  follow  the  spring  of  the 
first  hound,  whether  on  the  wild  boar  or 
their  own  master.  Even  I,  who  am  by 
no  means  hot-headed,  had  my  hand  on 
my  case-knife  when  the  word  'assassin' 
rebuked  and  disarmed  me." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Monnier,  gloom- 
ily, "  I  half  repent  the  impulse  which 
made  me  ,  interfere  to  save  that  man. 
Better  he  should  die  than  live  to  betray 
the  cause  we  allowed  him  to  lead." 

"  Nay,  77ion  ami,  speaking  candidly,  we 
must  confess  that  he  never  from  the  first 
pretended  to  advocate  the  cause  for 
which  you  conspired.  On  the  contrary, 
he  always  said  that  with  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  our  union  would  cease,  and  each 
become  free  to  choose  his  own  way  to- 
wards his  own  after-objects." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Armand,  reluctantly  ; 
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"  he  said  that  to  me  privately,  with  stil 
greater  plainness  than  he  said  it  to  the 
Council.     But  I  answered  as  plainly." 

"How.?" 

"  I  told  him  that  the  man  who  takes 
the  first  step  in  a  revolution,  and  per- 
suades others  to  go  along  with  him,  can- 
not in  safety  stand  still  or  retreat  when 
the  next  step  is  to  betaken.  It  is  "^/^ 
avaiit''''  ox '■'■  a  la  lanterneP  So  it  shall 
be  with  him.  Shall  a  fellow-being  avail 
himself  of  the  power  over  my  mind  which 
he  derives  from  superior  education  or 
experience, —  break  into  wild  fragments 
my  life,  heretofore  tranquil,  orderly, 
happy, —  make  use  of  any  opinions,  which 
were  then  but  harmless  desires,  to  serve 
his  own  purpose,  which  was  hostile  to 
the  opinions  he  roused  into  action, —  say 
to  me,  '  Give  yourself  up  to  destroy  the 
first  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  a 
form  of  society  which  your  inclinations 
prefer,'  and  then,  that  first  obstacle  de- 
stroyed, cry  '  Halt  !  I  go  with  you  no 
further  ;  I  will  not  help  you  io  piece  to- 
gether the  life  I  have  induced  you  to 
shatter  ;  I  will  not  aid  you  to  substitute 
for  the  society  that  pained  you  the  society 
that  \\'Ould  please ;  I  leave  you,  strag- 
gling, bewildered,  maddened,  in  the 
midst  of  chaos  within  and  without  you  ?' 
Shall  a  fellow-being  do  this,  and  vanish 
with  a  mocking  cry  :  '  Tool !  I  have  had 
enousfh    of  thee  :  I  cast  thee    aside    as 
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worthless  lumber?'      Ah! 


let   him  be- 
and   can   be 


ware  !     The  tool   is  of  iron 
shaped  to  edge  and  point." 

The  passion  with  which  this  rough 
eloquence  was  uttered,  and  the  fierce  sin- 
ister expression  that  had  come  over  a 
countenance  habitually  open  and  manly, 
even  when  grave  and  stern,  alarmed  and 
startled  Lc  Noy.  "  Pooh,  my  friend  !  " 
he  said,  rather  falteringly,  "  You  are  too 
excited  now'  to  think  justly.  Go  home 
and  kiss  your  children.  Never  do  any- 
thing that  may  make  them  shrink  from 
their  father.  And  as  to  Lebeau,  try  and 
forget  him.  He  says  he  shall  disappear 
from  Paris.  I  believe  him.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  man  is  not  what  he  seemed 
to  us.  No  man  of  sixty  could  by  so  easy 
a  sleight  of  hand  have  brought  that  giant 
Pole  to  his  knee.  If  Lebeau  reappear  it 
will  be  in.  some  other  form.  Did  you 
notice  that  in  the  momentary  struggle  his 
flaxen  wig  got  disturbed,  and  beneath  it  I 
saw  a  dark  curl.  I  suspect  that  the  man 
is  not  only  younger  than  he  seemed,  but 
of  higher  rank, —  a  conspirator,  against 
one  throne,  perhaps  in  order  to  be  minis- 
ter under  another.     There  are  such  men." 
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Before  Monnier,  who  seemed  struck  by 
these  conjectures,  collected  his  thoughts 
to  answer,  a  tall  man  in  the  dress  of  a 
sous  lieutenant  stopped  under  a  dim  gas 
lamp,  and  catching  sight  of  the  artisan's 
face,  seized  him  by  the  hand,  exclaiming, 
"  Armand,  nionfrere  !  well  met  ;  strange 
times,  eh  ?  Come  and  discuss  them  at 
the  Cafe  ,de  Lyon  yonder  over  a  bowl  of 
punch.     I'll  stand  treat." 

"  Agreed,  dear  Charles." 

"  And  if  this  Monsieur  is  a  friend  of 
yours  perhaps  he  will  join  us." 

"You  are  too  obliging.  Monsieur," 
answered  Le  Noy,  not  ill  pleased  to  get 
rid  of  his  excited  companion  ;  "  but  it 
has  been  a  busy  day  with  me,  and  I  am 
only  fit  for  bed.  Be  abstinent  of  the 
punch,  Armand.  You  are  feverish  al- 
ready.    Good  night.  Messieurs." 

The  Cafe  de  Lyon^  in.  vogue  among  the 
National  Guard  of  the  quartier^  was  but 
a  few  yards  off,  and  the  brothers  turned 
towards  it  arm  in  arm.  "  Who  is  the 
friend.?"  *asked  Charles;  "I  don't  re- 
member to  have  seen  him  with  thee  be- 
fore." 

"  He  belongs  to  the  medical  craft  —  a 
good  patriot  and  a  kind  man  —  attends 
the  poor  gratuitously.  Yes,  Charles, 
these  are  strange  times  ;  what  dost  thou 
think  will  come  of  them  ?  " 

They  had  now  entered  the  cafe j  and 
Cliarles  had  ordered  the  punch,  and  seated 
himself  at  a  vacant  table  before  he  replied. 
"  VVliat  will  come  of  these  times  ?  I  will 
tell  thee.  National  deliverance  and  re- 
generation through  the  ascendancy  of  the  ! 
National  Guard." 

"  Eh  ?  I  don't  take,"  said  Armand, 
bewildered. 

"Probably    not,"   answered      Charles, 
with  an    air  of    compassionate    conceit  ;  i 
"thou  art  a  dreamer,  but  I  am   a   politi-| 
cian."     He   tapped  his    forehead   signifi- 1 
cantly.     "  At  this  custom-house  ideas  are 
examined  before  they  are  passed." 

Armand  gazed  at  his  brother  wistfully, 
and  with  a  deference  he  rarely  manifested 
towards  any  one  who  disputed  his  own 
claims  to  superior  intelligence.  Charles 
was  a  few  years  older  than  Monnier  ;  he 
was  of  larger  build  ;  he  had  shaggy  low- 
ering eyebrows,  a  long  obstinate  upper 
lip,  the  face  of  a  man  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  lay  down  the  law.  Inordinate 
self-esteem  often  gives  that  character  to 
a  physiognomy  otherwise  commonplace. 
Charles  passed  for  a  deep  thinker  in  his 
own  set,  which  was  a  very  different  set 
from  Armand's  —  not  among  workmen 
but  small  shopkeepers.     He  had  risen  in 
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life  to  a  grade  beyond  Armand's  ;  he  had 
always  looked  to  the  main  chance  ;  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  a  hosier  and  glover 
much  older  than  himself,  and  in  her  right 
was  a  very  respectable  tradesman,  com- 
fortably well  off ;  a  Liberal,  of  course, 
but  a  Liberal  bourgeois,  equally  against 
those  above  him  and  those  below.  Need- 
less to  add  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
his  brother's  socialistic  opinions.  Still 
he  loved  that  brother  as  well  as  he  could 
love  any  one  except  himself.  And  Ar- 
mand, who  was  very  affectionate,  and 
with  whom  family  ties  were  very  strong, 
returned  that  love  with  ample  interest  ; 
and  though  so  fiercely  at  war  with  the 
class  to  which  Charles  belonged,  was 
secretly  proud  of  having  a  brother  who 
was  of  that  class.  So  in  England  I  have 
known  the  most  violent  antagonist  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  —  himself  a  cobbler  — 
who  interrupts  a  discourse  on  the  crimes 
of  the  aristocracy  by  saying,  "  Though  I 
myself  descend  from  a  county  family." 

In  an  evil  day  Charles  Monnier,  en- 
rolled in  the  National  Guard,  had  re- 
ceived promotion  in  that  patriotic  corps. 
P^rom  that  date  he  began  to  neglect  his 
shop,  to  criticise  military  matters,  and  to 
think  that  if  merit  had  fair  play  he  should 
be  a  Cincinnatus  or  a  Washington,  he 
had  not  decided  which. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Charles,  ladling  out 
the  punch,  "  thou  hast  wit  enough  to 
perceive  that  our  generals  are  imbeciles 
or  traitors  ;  that  gredin  Bonaparte  has 
sold  the  army  for  ten  millions  of  francs 
to  Bismarck,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Wimpffen  has  his  share  of  the  bargain. 
M'Mahon  was  wounded  conveniently, 
and  has  his  own  terms  for  it.  The  regu- 
lar army  is  nowhere.  Thou  wilt  see  — 
thou  wilt  see  —  they  will  not  stop  the 
march  of  the  Prussians.  Trochu  will  be 
obliged  to  come  to  the  National  Guard. 
Then  we  will  say,  '  General,  give  us  our 
terms,  and  go  to  sleep.'  I  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  the  council  of  war.  I  have  my 
plan.  I  explain  it  —  'tis  accepted  —  it 
succeeds.  I  am  placed  in  supreme  com- 
mand— 'the  Prussians  are  chased  back 
to  their  sour-krout.  And  I  —  well  —  I 
don't  like  to  boast,  but  thou'lt  see — ■ 
thou'lt  see  —  what  will  happen." 

"And  thy  plan,  Charles  —  thou  hast 
formed  it  already  t " 

"Ay,  ay,  —  the  really  military  genius  is 
prompt,  ino7i  petit  Armand — a  flash  of 
the  brain.  Hark  ye  1  Let  the  Vandals 
come  to  Paris  and  invest  it.  Whatever 
their  numbers  on  paper,  I  don't  care  a 
button  ;  they  can  only  have  a  few  thou- 
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sands  at  any  given  point  in  the  vast  cir- 
cumference of  the  capital.  Any  fool  must 
grant  that  —  thou  must  grant  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  It  seems  just." 

"Of  course.  Well,  then,  we  proceed 
by  sorties  of  200,000  men  repeated  every 
other  day,  and  in  twelve  days  the  Prus- 
sians are  in  full  flight.*  The  country 
rises  on  their  flight  —  they  are  cut  to 
pieces,  I  depose  Trochu  —  the  National 
Guards  elects  the  Saviour  of  France.  I 
have  a  place  in  my  eye  for  thee.  Thou 
art  superb  as  a  decorator  —  thou  shalt  be 
Minister  des  Beaux  Arts.  But  keep 
clear  of  the  canaille.  No  more  strikes 
then  —  thou  wilt  be  an  employer  —  re- 
spect thy  futu'.e  order." 

Armand  smiled  mournfully.  Though 
of  intellect  which,  had  it  been  disciplined, 
was  far  superior  to  his  brother's,  it  was 
so  estranged  from  practical  opinions,  so 
warped,  so  heated,  so  flawed  and  cracked 
in  parts,  that  he  did  not  see  the  ridicule 
of  Charles's  braggadocio.  Charles  had 
succeeded  in  life,  Armand  had  failed  ;  and 
Armand  believed  in  the  worldly  wisdom 
of  the  elder  born.  But  he  was  far  too 
sincere  for  any  bribe  to  tempt  him  to  for- 
sake his  creed  and  betray  his  opinions. 
And  he  knew  that  it  must  be  a  very  differ- 
ent revolution  from  that  which  his  brother 
contemplated  that  could  allow  him  to 
marry  another  man's  wife,  and  his  "  or- 
der" to  confiscate  other  people's  prop- 
erty. 

"  Don't  talk  of  strikes,  Charles.  What 
is  done  is  done.  I  was  led  into  heading 
a  strike,  not  on  my  own  account,  for  I 
was  well  paid  and  well  off,  but  for  the 
sake  of  my  fellow-workmen.  I  may  re- 
gret now  what  I  did  for  the  sake  of  Marie 
and  the  little  ones.  But  it  is  an  affair  of 
honour,  and  I  cannot  withdraw  from  the 
cause  till  my  order,  as  thou  namest  my 
class,  has  its  rights." 

"  Bah  !  thou  wilt  think  better  of  it 
when  thou  art  an  employer.  Thou  hast 
suffered  enough  already.  Remember 
that  I  warned  thee  against  that  old  fellow 
in  spectacles  whom  I  met  once  at  thy 
house.  I  told  thee  he  would  lead  thee 
into  mischief,  and  then  leave  thee  to  get 


*  Charles  Monnier  seems  to  have  indiscreetly  blabbed 
out  his  "  idea,"  for  it  was  plagiarized  afterwards  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Guards  in  the  Salle  de  la 
Bourse  by  Citizen  Rochebrune  (slain  igth  J:inuary  1871, 
in  the  affair  of  Montretout).  The  plan,  which  he  de- 
veloped nearly  in  the  same  words  as  Charles  Monnier, 
was  received  with  lively  applause ;  and  at  the  close  of 
his  speech  it  vvas  proposed  to  name  at  once  Citizen 
Rochebrune  General  of  the  National  Guard,  an  honour 
which,  I'nhappily  for  his  country,  the  citizen  had  the 
modesty  to  decline. 
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out  of  it.     I  saw  through  him.     I  have  a 
head  !     Va  /  " 

"Thou  art  a  true  prophet  —  he  has 
duped  me.  But  in  moving  me  he  has 
set  others  in  movement ;  and  I  suspect 
he  will  find  he  has  duped  himself.  Time 
will  show." 

Here  the  brothers  were  joined  by  soma 
loungers  belonging  to  the  National 
Guard.  The  talk  become  general,  the 
potations  large.  Towards  daybreak  Ar- 
mand reeled  home,  drunk  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  drink  makes  violent.  Mirie  had 
been  sitting  up  for  him,  alarmed  at  his 
lengthened  absence.  But  when  she 
would  have  thrown  herself  on  his  breast, 
her  pale  face  and  her  passionate  sobs  en- 
raged him.  He  flung  her  aside  roughly. 
From  that  night  the  man's  nature  was 
changed.  If,  as  a  physiognomist  has 
said,  each  man  has  in  him  a  portion  of 
the  wild  beast,  which  is  suppressed  by 
mild  civilizing  circumstances,  and  comes 
uppermost  when  self-control  is  lost,  the 
nature  of  many  an  honest  workman,  hu- 
mane and  tender-hearted  as  the  best  of 
us,  commenced  a  change  into  the  wild 
beast,  that  raged  through  the  civil  war 
of  the  Communists,  on  the  day  when 
half-a-dozen  Incapables,  with  no  more 
claim  to  represent  the  people  of  Paris 
than  half-a-dozen  monkeys  would  have, 
were  allowed  to  elect  themselves  to  su- 
preme power,  and  in  the  very  fact  of 
that  election  released  all  the  elements  of 
passion,  and  destroyed  all  the  bulwarks 
of  order. 

CHAPTER     X. 

No  man  perhaps  had  more  earnestly 
sought  and  more  passionately  striven  for 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  than  Victor  de 
Mauleon  ;  and  perhaps  no  man  was  more 
dissatisfied  and  disappointed  by  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  that  fall.  In 
first  conspiring  against  the  Empire,  he 
had  naturally  enough,  in  common  with  all 
the  more  intelligent  enemies  of  the  dy- 
nasty, presumed  that  its  fate  would  be 
worked  out  by  the  normal  effect  of  civil 
causes— the  alienation  of  the  educated 
classes,  the  discontent  of  the  artisans, 
the  eloquence  of  the  press  and  of  popu- 
lar meetings,  strengthened  in  proportion 
as  the  Emperor  had  been  compelled  to 
relax  the  former  checks  upon  the  licence 
of  either.  And  De  Mauldon  had  no  less 
naturally  concluded  that  there  would  be 
time  given  for  the  preparation  of  a  legit- 
imate and  rational  form  of  government 
to    succeed   that  which    was   destroyed. 
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For,  as  has  been  hinted  or  implied,  this 
remarkable  man  was  not  merely  an  insti- 
gator of  revolution  through  the  Secret 
Council,  and  the  turbulent  agencies  set 
in  movement  through  the  lower  strata  of 
society;  —  he  was  also  in  confidential 
communication  with  men  eminent  for 
wealth,  station,  and  political  repute,  from 
whom  he  obtained  funds  necessary  for 
the  darker  purposes  of  conspiracy,  into 
the  elaboration  of  which  they  did  not  in- 
quire ;  and  these  men,  though  belonging 
like  himself  to  the  Liberal  party,  were  no 
hot-blooded  democrats.  Most  of  them 
were  in  favour  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy ;  all  of  them  for  forms  of  govern- 
ment very  different  from  any  republic  in 
which  socialists  or  communists  could 
find  themselves  uppermost.  Among 
these  politicians  were  persons  ambitious 
and  able,  who  in  scheming  for  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  had  been  prepared  to  under- 
take the  task  of  conducting  to  ends  com- 
patible with  modern  civilization  the  revo- 
lution they  were  willing  to  allow  a  mob 
at  Paris  to  commence.  The  opening  of 
the  war  necessarily  suspended  their  de- 
signs. How  completely  the  events  of  the 
4th  September  mocked  the  calculations 
of  their  ablest  minds,  and  paralyzed  the 
action  of  their  most  energetic  spirits,  will 
appear  in  the  conversation  I  am  about  to 
record.  It  takes  place  between  Victor  de 
Mauldon  and  the  personage  to  whom  he 
had  addressed  the  letter  written  on  the 
night  before  the  interview  with  Louvier, 
in  which  Victor  had  announced  his  in- 
tention of  reappearing  in  Paris  in  his 
proper  name  and  rank.  I  shall  designate 
this  correspondent  as  vaguely  as  possi- 
ble ;  let  me  call  him  the  Incognito.  He 
may  yet  play  so  considerable  apart  in  the 
history  of  France  as  a  potent  representa- 
tive of  the  political  philosophy  of  De 
Tocqueville  —  that  is,  of  Liberal  princi- 
ples incompatible  with  the  absolute  povv'er 
either  of  a  sovereign  or  a  populace,  and 
resolutely  opposed  to  experiments  on  the 
foundations  of  civilized  society —  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  himself  and  his  parti- 
sans if,  in  a  work  like  this,  a  word  were 
said  that  could  lead  malignant  conjecture 
to  his  identity  with  any  special  chief  of 
the  opinions  of  which  I  here  present  him 
only  as  a  type. 

The  Incognito,  entering  Victor's  apart- 
ment :  — 

"  My  dear  friend,  even  if  I  had  not  re- 
ceived your  telegram,  I  should  have 
haslenecl  hither  on  the  news  of  this  as- 
tounding revolution.     It  is  only  in  Paris 


that  such  a  tragedy  could  be  followed  by 
such  a  farce.  You  were  on  the  spot  —  a 
spectator.     Explain  it  if  you  can." 

De  Mauleon.  —  "I  was  more  than  a 
spectator;  I  was  an  actor.  Hiss  me  —  I 
deserve  it.  When  the  terrible  news  from 
Sedan  reached  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  stun  and  bewilderment  I  noticed 
a  hesitating  timidity  among  all  those  who 
had  wares  in  their  ships  and  a  good  coat 
on  their  backs.  They  feared  that  to  pro- 
claim the  Empire  defunct  would  be  to  in- 
stall the  Red  Republic  with  all  its  parox- 
ysm of  impulsive  rage  and  all  its  theories 
of  wholesale  confiscation.  But  since  it 
was  impossible  for  the  object  we  had  in 
view  to  let  slip  the  occasion  of  deposing 
the  dynasty  which  stood  in  its  way,  it  was 
necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  using  the 
revolutionary  part  of  the  populace  for 
that  purpose.  I  assisted  in  doing  so  ; 
my  excuse  is  this  —  that  in  a  time  of 
crisis  a  man  of  action  must  go  straight  to 
his  immediate  object,  and  in  so  doing  em- 
ploy the  instrument  at  his  command.  I 
n-Kide,  however,  one  error  in  judgment 
which  admits  of  no  excuse.  I  relied  on 
all  I  had  heard,  and  all  I  had  observed,  of 
the  character  of  Trochu,  and  I  v/as  de- 
ceived, in  common,  I  believe,  with  all  his 
admirers,  and  three  parts  of  the  educated 
classes  of  Paris." 

Incognito. — "  I  should  have  been 
equally  deceived  !  Trochu's  conduct  is 
a  riddle  that  I  doubt  if  he  himself  can 
ever  solve.  He  was  master  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  he  had  the  military  force  in  his 
hands  if  he  combined  with  Palikao, 
which,  whatever  the  jealousies,  between 
the  two,  it  was  his  absolute  duty  to  do. 
He  had  a  great  prestige " 

De  Mauleon. —  "And  for  the  moment 
a  still  greater  popularity.  His  ipse  dixit 
could  have  determined  the  wavering  and 
confused  spirits  of  the  population.  I  was 
prepared  for  his  abandonment  of  the  Em- 
peror—  even  of  the  Empress  and  the 
Regency.  But  how  could  I  imagine  that 
he,  the  man  of  moderate  politics,  of  Or- 
leanistic  leanings,  the  clever  writer, 
the  fine  talker,  the  chivalrous  soldier, 
the  religious  Breton,  could  abandon 
everything  that  was  legal,  everything  that 
could  save  France  against  the  enemy, 
and  Paris  against  civil  discord  ;  that  he 
would  connive  at  the  annihilation  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  popukir  Assembly,  of 
every  form  of  Government  that  could  be 
recognized  as  legitimate  at  home  or 
abroad,  accept  service  under  men  whose 
doctrines  were  opposed  to  all  his  ante- 
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cedents,  all  his  professed  opinions,  and 
inaugurate  a  chaos  under  the  name  of  a 
Republic  !  " 

IxcoGNiTO.  —  "  How,  indeed  ?  How 
suppose  that  the  National  Assembly,  just 
elected  by  a  majority  of  seven  millions 
and  a  half,  could  be  hurried  into  a  con- 
juring box,  and  reappear  as  the  travesty 
of  a  Venetian  oligarchy,  composed  of 
half-a-dozen  of  its  most  unpopular  mem- 
bers !  The  sole  excuse  for  Trochu  is, 
that  he  deemed  all  other  considerations 
insignificant  compared  with  the  defence 
of  Paris,  and  the  united  action  of  the  na- 
tion against  the  invaders.  But  if  that 
were  his  honest  desire  in  siding  with  this 
monstrous  usurpation  of  power,  he  did 
everything  by  which  the  desire  could  be 
frustrated.  Had  there  been  any  provis- 
ional body  composed  of  men  known  and 
esteemed,  elected  by  the  Chambers,  sup- 
ported by  Trochu  and  the  troops  at  his 
back,  there  would  have  been  a  rallying- 
point  for  the  patriotism  of  the  provinces  ; 
and  in  the  wise  suspense  of  any  constitu- 
tion to  succeed  that  Government  until 
the  enemy  were  chased  from  the  field, 
all  partisans  —  Imperialists,  Legitimists, 
Orleanists,  Republicans — would  have 
equally  adjourned  their  differences.  But 
a  democratic  Republic,  proclaimed  by  a 
Parisian  mob  for  a  nation  in  which  sin- 
cere democratic  Republicans  are  a  hand- 
ful, in  contempt  of  an  Assembly  chosen 
by  the  country  at  large  ;  headed  by  men 
in  whom  the  provinces  have  no  trust,  and 
for  whom  their  own  representatives  are 
violently  cashiered; — can  you  conceive 
such  a  combination  of  wet  blankets  sup- 
plied by  the  irony  of  fate  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  every  spark  of  ardour  in  the  popu- 
lation from  which  armies  are  to  be  gath- 
ered in  haste,  at  the  beck  of  usurpers 
they  distrust  and  despise  ?  Paris  has  ex- 
celled itself  in  folly.  Hungering  for 
peace,  it  proclaims  a  Government  which 
has  no  legal  power  to  treat  for  it.  Shriek- , 
ing  out  for  allies  among  the  monarchies, 
it  annihilates  the  hope  of  obtaining  them  ; 
its  sole  chance  of  escape  from  siege,- fam- 
ine, and  bombardment,  is  in  the  immedi- 
ate and  impassioned  sympathy  of  the 
provinces  ;  and  it  revives  all  the  grudges 
which  the  provinces  have  long,  sullenly 
felt  against  the  domineering  pretensions 
of  the  capital,  and  invokes  the  rural  pop- 
ulations, which  comprise  the  pith  and 
sinew  of  armies,  in  the  name  of  men 
whom  I  verily  believe  they  detest  still 
more  than  they  do  the  Prussians.  Vic- 
tor, it  is  enough  to  make  one  despair  of 


his  country  !     All  beyond  the  hour  seems 
anarchy  and  ruin." 

"  Not  so  !  "  exclaimed  De  MauMon. 
"  Everything  comes  to  him  who  knows 
how  to  wait.  The  Empire  is  destroyed  ; 
the  usurpation  that  follows  it  has  no 
roots.  It  will  but  serve  to  expedite  the 
establishment  of  such  a  condition  as  we 
have  meditated  and  planned  —  a  consti- 
tution adapted  to  our  age  and  our  people, 
not  based  wholly  on  untried  experiments, 
taking  the  best  from  nations  that  do  not 
allow  Freedom  and  Order  to  be  the  sport 
of  any  popular  breeze.  From  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  we  must  borrow  the  only 
safeguards  against  the  fickleness  of  the 
universal  suffrage  which,  though  it  was 
madness  to  concede  in  any  ancient  com- 
munity, once  conceded  cannot  be  safely 
abolished, — viz.,  the  salutary  law  that  no 
article  of  the  Constitution  once  settled 
can  be  altered  without  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  legislative  body.  By 
this  law  we  insure  permanence,  and  that 
concomitant  love  for  institutions  which 
is  engendered  by  time  arid  custom.  Sec- 
ondly, the  formation  of  a  senate  on  such 
principles  as  may  secure  to  it  in  all  times 
of  danger  a  confidence  and  respect  which 
counteract  in  public  opinion  the  rashness 
and  heat  of  the  popular  assembly.  On 
what  principles  that  senate  should  be 
formed,  with  what  functions  invested, 
what  share  of  the  executive  —  especially 
in  foreign  affairs,  declarations  of  war,  or 
treaties  of  peace, —  should  be  accorded 
to  it,  will  no  doubt  need  the  most  delib- 
erate care  of  the  ablest  minds.  But  a 
senate  I  thus  sketch  has  alone  rescued 
America  from  the  rashness  of  counsel  in- 
cident to  a  democratic  Chamber  ;  and  it 
is  still  more  essential  to  France,  with  still 
more  favourable  elements  for  its  creation. 
From  England  we  must  borrow  the  great  , 
principle  that  has  alone  saved  her  from 
revolution  —  that  the  head  of  the  State 
can  do  no  wrong.  He  leads  no  armies, 
he  presides  over  no  Cabinet.  All  respon- 
sibility rests  with  his  advisers  ;  and  where 
we  upset  a  dynasty,  England  changes  an 
administration.  Whether  the  head  of  the 
State  should  have  the  title  of  Sovereign 
or  president,  whether  he  be  hereditary  or 
elected,  is  a  question  of  minor  importance 
impossible  now  to  determine  ;  but  in 
which  I  heartily  concur  with  you  that  he- 
reditary monarchy  is  infinitely  better 
adapted  to  the  habits  of  Frenchmen,  to 
their  love  of  show  and  of  honours  — and 
infinitely  more  preservative  from  all  the 
dangers  which  result  from  constant  dec- 
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tions   to  such  a  dignity,  with    parties  so    nothing  to  do  with  the  present.     All  who 


healed,  and  pretenders  to  the  rank  so  nu- 
merous—  than  any  principle  by  which  a 
popular  demagogue  or  a  successful  gen- 
eral is  enabled  to  destroy  the  institutions 
he  is  elected  to  guard.  On  these  funda- 
mental doctrines  for  the  regeneration  of 
F'rance  I  think  we  are  agreed.  And  I  be- 
lieve when  the  moment  arrives  to  promul- 


join  this  present  mockery  of  a  Govern- 
ment will  share  the  fall  that  attends  it  — 
a  fall  from  which  one  or  two  of  their  body 
may  possibly  recover  by  casting  blame 
on  their  confrh'es, — you  never  could. 
But  it  is  not  for  you  to  oppose  that  Gov- 
ernment with  an  enemy  on  its  march  to 
Paris.     You  are    not   a  soldier  ;  military 


gate  them,  through  an  expounder  of  weight  command  is  not  your  r<^/^.  The  issue  of 
like  yourself,  they  will  rapidly  commend  events  is  uncertain  ;  but  whatever  it  be, 
themselves  to  the  intellect  of  France. '  the  men  in  power  cannot  conduct  a  pros- 
For  they  belong  to  common-sense  ;  and  in  pcrous  war  nor  obtain  an  honourable 
the  ultimate  prevalence  of  common-sense  ,  peace.  Hereafter  you  may  be  tlie  Dcus 
I  have  a  faith  which  I  refuse  to  medie-  ex  machind.  No  personage  of  that  rank 
valists  who  w^ould  restore  the  right  divine  ;  ^  and  with  that  mission  appears  till  the  end 
and  still  more  to  fanatical  quacks,  who  of  the  play  :  we  are  only  in  the  first  act. 
imagine  that  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  |  Leave  Paris  at  once,  and  abstain  from  all 
the  ties  of  family,  and  the  rights  of  prop-  action." 
erty  are  errors  at  variance  with  the  prog- 
ress of  society,     (^iii  vivera,  verra^ 

Incognito.  —  "In  the  outlines  of  the 
policy  you    so  ably  enunciate   I    heartily  . 


Incognito  (dejectedly) — "I  cannot 
deny  the  soundness  of  your  advice, 
though  in  accepting  it  I  feel  unutterably 
saddened.     Still    you,    the   calmest    and 


concur.  But  if  France  is,  I  will  not  say  |  shrewdest  observer  among  my  friends, 
to  be  regenerated,  but  to  have  fair  play;  tliink  there  is  cause  for  hope,  not  despair, 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  I  add  one  Victor,  I  have  more  than  most  men  to 
or  two  items  to  the  programme.  France  |  make  life  pleasant,  but  I  would  lay  down 
must  be  saved  from  Paris,  not  by  subter- 1  life  at  this  moment  with  you.  You  know 
ranean  barracks  and  trains,  the  impotence  I  me  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  I  utter 
of  which  we  see  to-day  with  a  general  in  ;  no  melodramatic  fiction  when  I  say  that 
command  of  the  military  force,  but  by  j  I  love  my  country  as  a  young  man  loves 
conceding  to  France  its  proportionate  ,  the  ideal  of  his  dreams — with  my  whole 
share  of  the  power  now  monopolized  by  \  mind  and  heart  and  soul  !  and  the 
Paris.  All  this  S3^stem  of  centralization,  thought  that  I  cannot  now  aid  her  in  the 
equally  tyrannical  and  corrupt,  must   ^^"    ^ ^ 


be 
eradicated.  Talk  of  examples  from 
America,  of  which  I  know  little  —  from 
England,  of  which  I  know  much,  —  what 
can  we  more  advantageously  borrow  from 
England  than  that  diffusion  of  all  her 
moral  and  social  power  which  forbids  the 
congestion  of  blood  hi  one  vital  part  ? 
Decentralize  !  decentralize  !  decentral- 
ize !  will  be  my  incessant  cry,  if  ever  the 
time  comes  when  my  cry  will  be  heard. 
France  can  never  be  a  genuine  France 
until  Paris  has  no  more  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  France  than  London  has 
over  those  of  England.  But  on  this 
theme  I  could  go  on  till  midnight.  Now 
to  the  immediate  point:  what  do  you  ad- 
vise me  to  do  in  this  crisis,  and  what  do 
you  propose  to  do  yourself  ? ' 


De  Mauldon  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,   for  better  times." 

1  •  1  r  ,  ■  1  .  1  /r;   tvt  _  i    i  r    • 


hour  of  her  mortal  trial  is  —  is " 

The  man's  voice  broke  down,  and  he 
turned  aside,  veiling  his  face  with  a  hand 
that  trembled. 

De  Mauleon. — "  Courage!  —  patience! 
All  Frenchman  have  the  first  ;  set  them 
an  example  they  much  need  in  the  second. 
I,  too,  love  my  country,  though  I  owe  to 
it  little  enough,  heaven  knows.  I  sup- 
pose love  of  country  is  inherent  in  all 
who  are  not  Internationalists.  They  pro- 
fess only  to  love  humanity,  by  which,  if 
they  mean  anything  practical,  they  mean 
a  rise  in  wages." 

Incognito  (rousing  himself,  and  with 
a  half-smile). —  "Always  cynical,  Victor 
—  always  belying  yourself.  But  now  that 
you  have  advised  my  course,  what  will 
be  your  own.     Accompany  me,  and  wait 


and  remained  a  few  moments  silent  and 
thoughtful.  At  last  he  looked  up  with 
that  decided  expression  of  face  which 
was  not  the  least  among  his  many  attri- 
butes for  influence  over  those  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact. 

"  For   you,  on   whom  so  much  of  the 
future  depends,  my  advice  is  brief  —  have 


"  No,  noble  friend  ;  our  positions  are 
different.  Yours  is  made — mine  yet  to 
make.  But  for  this  war  I  think  I  could 
have  secured  a  seat  in  the  Chamber.  As 
I  wrote  you,  I  found  that  my  kinsfolk  w^ere 
of  much  influence  in  their  department, 
and  that  my  restitution  to  my  social  grade, 
and  the  repute  I  had  made  as  an  O'rleau- 
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ist  inclined  them  to  forget  my  youthful 
errors  and  to  assist  my  career.  But  the 
Chamber  ceases  to  exist.  My  journal  I 
shall  drop.  I  cannot  support  the  Govern- 
ment ;  it  is  not  a  moment  to  oppose  it. 
My  prudent  course  is  silence." 

Incognito. — "  But  is  not  your  journal 
essential  to  your  support  ?  " 

De  Mauleon. —  '-Fortunately  not.  Its 
profits  enabled  me  to  lay  by  for  the  rainy 
day  that  has  come  ;  and  having  reim- 
bursed 3'ou  and  all  friends  the  sums  ne- 
cessary to  start  it,  I  stand  clear  of  all  debt, 
and  for  my  slender  wants  a  rich  man.  If 
I  continued  the  journal  I  should  be  beg- 
gared ;  for  there  would  be  no  readers  to 
'Common  Sense'  in  this  interval  of 
lunacy.  Nevertheless,  during  this  inter- 
val, I  trust  to  other  ways  for  winning  a 
name  that  will  open  my  rightful  path  of 
ambition  whenever  we  again  have  a  legis- 
lature in  which  '  Common  Sense  '  can  be 
heard." 

Incognito.  —  "  But  how  win  that  name, 
silenced  as  a  writer  ? " 

De  Mauleon.  —  "You  forget  that  I 
have  fought  in  Algeria.  In  a  few  days 
Paris  will  be  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  and 
then — and  then,"  he  added,  and  very 
quietly  dilated  on  the  renown  of  a  patriot 
or  the  grave  of  a  soldier. 

"  I  envy  you  the  chance  of  either," 
said  the  Incognito  ;  and  after  a  few  more 
brief  words  he  departed,  his  hat  drawn 
over  his  brows,  and  entering  a  hired  car- 
riage which  he  had  left  at  the  corner  of 
the  quiet   street,  was    consigned   to  the 

Station  du ,  just  in  time  for  the  next 

train. 


GEORGE  HERBERT  AS  A  LOVER  OF 
NATURE. 

To  THE  Editor  of  St.  Pauls. 

Sir,  —  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Hutch- 
ison does  George  Herbert's  poetry  far 
less  than  justice  in  thus  writing  of  it  in 
the  October  Number  of  your  Magazine  :  * 
"  Of  any  love  or  special  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world  there  is  scarcely  a  trace. 
One  of  his  biographers  has  discovered  a 
solitary  verse,  on  the  faith  of  which  he 
complacently  assumes  that  Herbert  was 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  sweet  influences 
of  nature." 

I  give  up  the  "special  knowledge." 
Herbert  may  have  known  more  than  he 
has    shown,  but  certainly  we    shall  only 

*  Living  Age,  No.  1535. 


rarely  find  in  his  poems  a  manifestation 
of  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
characteristic  minutias  of  natural  objects 
which  makes  reading  Tennyson  as  de- 
lightful as  wandering  through  a  wood  in 
Spring.  Still  is  it  fair  to  say  that  Her- 
bert had  no  "  love  of  the  physical  world  " 
—  was  not  "thoroughly  alive  to  the  sweet 
influences  of  nature  ?  " 

Trusting  to  memory,  and  when  that 
fails  me  to  hunting,  let  me  cull  an  anthol- 
ogy of  lines  and  stanzas  which  seem  to 
me  to  prove  the  opposite  : 

How  fresh,  O  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clean 
Are  thy  returns  !  e'en  as  the  flowers  in  Spring ; 

To  which,  besides  their  own  demean, 
The  late-past  frosts  tributes  of  pleasure  bring. 
Grief  melts  away 
Like  snow  in  May, 
As  if  there  were  no  such  cold  thing. 

Who  would  have  thought  my  shrivell'd  heart 
Could  have  recover'd  greenness  ?     It  was  gone 

Quite  underground  ;  as  flowers  depart 
To    see    their  mother-root,   when  they   have 
blown ; 

Where  they  together 
All  the  hard  weather, 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  unknown. 

And  now  in  age  I  bud  again, 
After  so  many  deaths  I  live  and  vn-ite  ; 
/  once  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain. 

We  are  the  trees,  whom  shaking  fastens  more, 
While  blustering  winds    destroy  the  wanton 

bowers 
And  ruffle  all  their  curious  knots  and  store. 

Or  shall  each  leaf, 
Which  falls  in  Autumn,  score  a  grief  ? 

With  thee 
O  let  me  rise 
As  larks  harmoniously, 
And  sing  this  day  thy  victories  : 
Then  shall  the  fall  furiher  the  flight  in  me. 

I  had  my  wish  and  way  : 
My  days  were  strew'd  with  flowers  and  happi- 
ness ; 
There  was  no  month  but  May. 

All  things  are  busy  ;  only  I 
Neither  bring  honey  with  the  bees, 
Nor  flowers  to  make  that,  nor  the  husbandry 
To  water  these. 

Listen,  sweet  Dove,  unto  my  song, 

And  spread  thy  golden  wings  in  me  ; 

Hatching  my  tender  heart  so  long, 

Till  it  get  wing,  and  fly  away  with  thee. 

The  jealous  Turkey  brought  his  coral  chain  I 

O  that  I  were  an  Orange-tree, 

That  busy  plant ! 
Then  should  1  ever  laden  be, 
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And  never  want 
Some  fruit  for  him  that  dresseth  me. 

A  willinrij  shiner,  that  shall  shine  as  gladly 
As  frost-nipt  suns  look  sadly. 

What  hath  not  man  sought  out  and  found, 
But  his  dear  God  ?  who  yet  his  glorious  law 
Embosoms  in  us,  mellowing  the  ground 

With  showers  and  frosts,  with  love  and  awe. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose 

but  everybody  who  has  read  anv  thing  of 
Herbert's  knows  "  LXIII.  Virtue." 

The  stars  have  us  to  bed  ; 
Night  draws  the  curtain,  which  the  sun  with- 
draws : 
Music  and  light  attend  our  head. 


More  servants  wait  on  man 
Than  he'll  take  notice  of :  in  every  path 
He  treads  down  that  which  doth  befriend 

him, 
When  sickness  makes  him  pale  and  wan. 
Oh  mighty  love  !     Man  is  one  world,  and 
hath 

Another  to  attend  him. 

But  time  did  beckon  to  the  flowers,  and  they 
By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away. 
And  wither'd  in  my  hand. 

One  might  have  sought  and  found  thee  pres- 
ently 
At  some  fair  oak,  or  bush,  or  cave,  or  well : 
Is  my  God  this  way  ?     No,  they  would  reply  ; 
He  is  to  Sinai  gone,  as  we  heard  tell : 
List,  ye  may  hear  great  Aaron's  bell. 

Thou  puU'st  the  rug,  and  wilt  not  rise, 
No,  not  to  purchase  the  whole  pack  of  stars, 
There  let  them  shine, 
Thou  must  go  to  sleep  or  dine. 

The  bird  that  sees  a  dainty  bower 
Made  in  the  tree,  where  she  was  wont  to  sit, 

Wonders  and  sings,  but  not  his  power 
Who  made  the  arbour  :  this  exceeds  her  wit. 

And  ever  as  they  mount,  like  larks  they  sing. 

First,  Beauty  crept  into  a  rose. 

Each  creature  hath  a  wisdom  for  his  good.     { 
The    ])igeons  feed  their  tender  offspring, 

crying,  i  From  The  Economist. 

When  they  are  callow  ;  but  withdraw  their   THE  GOVERNMENT   AND   THE   PANIC  IN 

food,  I  AMERICA. 

When  they  arc  fledged,  that  need  may  teach  j       j^  ^^^  respect  the  panic  in  the  United 

them  flynig.  !  ^^^^^^  j^^.j^^^  ^^^  ^j^^   relations  of  a  Gov- 

Bees  work  for  man  ;  and  yet  they  never  bruise    ernment   to  calamities  of  that  kind  in    a 

Their  master's  flower,  but  leave  it^ha^*ng  done,   form  exceedingly  simple.     la   most  cases 


As  fair  as  ever,  and  as  fit  for  use  ; 

So  both  the  flower  doth  stay,  and  honey  run. 

Most  herbs  that  grow  in  brooks  are  hot  and 
dry. 

I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 
And  ask'd,  if  Peace  were  there. 
A  hollow  wind  did  seem  to  answer,  No  : 
Go  seek  elsewhere. 

We  are  the  earth  ;  and  they,  * 
Like  moles  within  us,  heave  and  cast  about  : 
And  till  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey, 
T/i^y  never  cool,  mtcch  less  ^ive  out. 

Hark  how  the  birds  do  sing, 
And  woods  do  ring. 
All  creatures  have  their  joy,  and  man  hath  his. 

If  as  the  winds  and  waters  here  below 

Do  fly  and  flow, 
My  sighs  and  tears  as  busy  were  above. 

O  mother  dear  and  kind, 
Where  shall  I  get  me  eyes  enough  to  Aveep, 
As  many  eyes  as  stars  ?  since  it  is  night. 
And  much  of  Asia  and  Europe  fast  asleep, 
And  e'en  all  Africk. 

But  I  a  silly  fly, 
That  live  or  die. 
According  as  the  weather  falls. 

Flowers  look  about,  and  die  not  in  their  prime. 
Finally,  in  the  Latin  verses  beginning* 
Horti,  delicicE  Domince,  marcescite  tandeniy 

are  we  not  reminded  by 

Terrain  et  f units  olent  Jlores  .  .  . 

In  terrain  violce  capite  incllnantur  opaco. 

of.?  — 

The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  close, 
As  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh  repose 
An  hour  before  death ; 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly; 

Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 

I  think  that  I  have  made  out  my  case, 
or  rather  that  Herbert  has  made  out  his 
own,  against  Mr.  Hutchison's  heresy. 

*  Afflictions. 
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Governments  must  interfere  ;  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  calamities,  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced, they  must  give  help  for  their  own 
sakes.  They  have  deposited  the  pro- 
ceeds of  taxation  with  some  bank,  and 
they  must  preserve  that  bank  ;  they  would 
be  unable  to  defray  their  ordinary  expen- 
diture, and  to  pay  the  national  creditor  if 
that  bank  stops.  Their  money  is  part  of 
the  money  market,  and  therefore  they 
must  support  the  money  market.  But 
the  American  Government  is  not  thus  in 
the  money  market :  it  keeps  its  funds  in 
the  Treasury,  and  does  not  deposit  them 
in  any  bank.  It  can,  therefore,  consider 
without  bias  (which  most  Governments 
cannot)  whether  it  ought  to  give  or  with- 
hold help  in  panic  ;  it  can  consider  the 
permanent  interest  of  the  nation,  and  not 
its  own  momentary  interest.  In  this  re- 
spect the  American  panic  is  simpler  than 
most  i)anics,  and  in  another,  almost  as 
important,  it  is  also  simpler.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  deposit  panic  ;  not  a  note  panic. 
There -is  no  doubt  about  the  currency. 
Greenbacks,  the  inconvertible  paper 
issued  by  Government,  are  not  suspected 
but  hoarded  ;  the  national  bank  notes, 
being  secured  by  the  deposits  of  un- 
doubted securities,  are  also  in  excellent 
credit.  We  have  to  consider  only  the 
duty  of  the  '  Government  to  the  banks, 
not  its  duty  to  the  currency  of  the  people. 
What,  then,  in  such  a  panic  ought  such  a 
Government  to  do  ? 

In  England  we  have  never  had  this 
precise  problem  to  consider.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  always  been  so  placed  that 
at  last  it  must  support  the  money  market. 
Its  money  was  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  it  could  not  permit  the 
Bank  of  England  to  fail.  It  is  sometimes 
imagined  that  the  necessity  for  the  in- 
tervention of  Government  arises  from 
the  Act  of  1844.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
It  had  to  interfere  in  one  way  or  another 
years  before  the  Act  of  1844  was  heard 
of;  in  1797  it  helped  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land by  suspending  the  specie  payment 
of  the  banknotes  ;  in  1793  it  issued  Ex- 
chequer Bills  itself ;  in  1825  it  was  on 
the  very  verge  of  doing  so  again.  Our 
Government  never  could  "let  the  money 
market  take  care  of  itself,"  for  it  would 
have  lost  its  own  money  if  it  had.  And 
behind  the  banking  panic  there  has  al- 
ways been  in  England  the  possibility  that 
the  convertibility  of  the  banknote  might 
be  endangered.  Since  the  Act  of  1844 
this  dread,  no  doubt  irrational,  is  still,  it 
is  confessed,  felt.  The  safety  of  the 
Banking    Department    of    the    Bank   of 


England  and  the  safety  of  the  banknote 
are  not  thoroughly  distinguished.  The 
public  mind  but  vaguely  apprehends  the 
separation  of  the  departments,  and  the 
simple  case  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  considering  has  never  been  be- 
fore us.  What,  then,  in  such  circum- 
stances ought  a  Government  to  do  ?  In 
our  judgment  its  duty  is  exceedingly  easy 
to  write  on  paper,  and  exceedingly  hard 
to  effect  in  practice.  There  is  the  gravest 
danger  in  its  giving  any  kind  of  help  ;  if 
possible,  it  ought  to  give  no  aid  what- 
ever. Banking  is  a  trade  just  like  any 
other  ;  the  lending  of  money  is  as  purely 
mercantile  a  matter  as  cotton  spinning  or 
matchmaking.  In  this  case,  as  in  others, 
help  to  the  bad  competitor  is  harm  to  the 
good  competitor.  If  you  want  not  to 
have  good  cotton  factories  you  have  only 
to  subsidize  the  bad  ones  ;  you  have  only 
to  say  that  the  Government  will  pay  the 
bills  of  insolvent  cotton  spinners,  and  sol- 
vent ones  will  not  exist  any  more.  In  the 
same  way  the  greatest  discouragement  to 
sound  banking  is  a  help  to  unsound.  If 
you  always  help  bad  banks  out  of  the 
difficulties,  you  will  hardly  ever  have 
banks  which  are  not  in  difficulties.  Fail- 
ure is  the  penalty  which  nature  imposes 
on  bad  banking  ;  and  failure  gets  rid  of 
the  bad  bank.  But  if  Government  pre- 
vents the  failure,  it  not  only  shares  the 
penalty  but  continues  the  evil.  The  bad 
bank  still  exists,  and  is  the  more  trusted 
because  it  has  been  helped  ;  as  the  Gov- 
ernment has  helped  it  once,  the  public 
expect  that  the  Government  will  help 
it  again.  Probably  the  Bank  itself 
thinks  so  also  ;  and  having  been  saved 
once  from  the  natural  penalties  of 
incaution  it  will  not  care  much  about 
being  cautious  again.  Caution  in  bank- 
ing, we  must  remember,  means  pres- 
ent low  profit  ;  rashness  means  present 
high  profit.  Banks  helped  by  Govern- 
m.ent  will  always  tend  to  be  rash,  and 
take  the  present  high  profit,  because  they 
are  exempt  from  the  only  reason  which 
would  make  them  take  the  low  profit  — 
they  are  certain  not  to  fail. 

These  reasons  are  in  argument  perfect- 
ly conclusive  ;  but  we  admit  that  it  is 
rnost  difficult  for  a  Government  to  act  on 
them.  The  collapse  of  a  large  system  of 
banking  causes  so  much  evil,  and  that 
evil  affects  so  many  persons,  that  it  is 
most  difficult  for  a  Government  to  be 
passive  in  it.  On  every  side  it  is  pressed 
on  to  "do  something,"  and  it  is  most 
difficult  to  refuse.  A  "  cast  iron  "  Execu- 
tive would    refuse  j  it  would    say,   "  All 
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help  to  these  bad  banks  is  so  much  im- 
pediment to  future  good  banks  ;  it  is  so 
much  sacrifice  of  future  good  to  avoid 
present  pain.  We  are  trustees  for  the 
future  nation,  and  we  must  resist  the 
cries  of  the  present  nation."  But  a  "  cast 
iron"  Executive  like  this  is  very  difficult 
to  find,  and  is  especially  difficult  in  free 
States.  For  an  elected  Government  to 
deny  the  wishes  of  its  electors. is  near  to 
an  impossibility.  Though  sound  princi- 
ple commands  a  Government  to  give  no 
aid  at  a  great  collapse  of  banking  credit, 
we  do  not  expect  that  principle  often  to 
be  obeyed.  Much  too  often  the  present 
evil  will  be  cured,  though  at  the  cost  of 
greater  evil.  Things  will  be  "  made 
pleasant"  for  the  time,  no  matter  how 
unpleasant  they  may  be  afterwards.  The 
symptom  will  be  abated,  but  the  disease 
will  be  uncured. 

Under  these  difficult  circumstances 
President  Grant  appears  to  be  acting 
very  fairly  ;  probably  as  well  as  a  person 
so  placed  can  be  expected  to  act.  If  he 
is  not  doing  absolutely  nothing,  he  is 
doing  as  little  as  he  can.  In  two  respects, 
indeed,  his  position  is  not  quite  so  sim- 
ple as  it  would  at  first  sight  appear.  The 
American  Government,  though  it  has 
escaped  the  usual  aggravations  of  a  bank- 
ing panic,  though  its  own  money  is  safe, 
though  the  currency  is  unsuspected, 
nevertheless  has  difficulties  of  its  own. 
Its  legislation  has  been  unusual,  and  that 
legislation  has  had  singular  results.  It 
prescribed  that  the  banks  should  keep  a 
certain  reserve,  and  the  panic  was  inten- 
sified because  the  public  saw  that  the 
limit  of  that  reserve  was  approached,  if 
not  infringed.  As  this  part  of  the  evil 
was  caused  by  the  past  action  of  the 
Government,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  its  being  retrieved  by  its  present  ac- 
tion. President  Grant  has,  therefore, 
very  reasonably  connived  at  a  temporary 
evasion  of  the  law  ;  it  has  been  given  out 
that  the  banks  will  not  be  required  to 
make  a  statement  for  any  date  during  the 
panic,  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  known 
what  is  their  precise  reserve,  but  no  one 
doubts  that  it  is  generally  less  than  the 
prescribed  proportion.  This  is  most  cer- 
tain to  be  the  case  with  the  New  York 
Banks  which  have  also  suspended,  since 
the  panic,  their  usual  practice  of  publish- 
ing weekly  statements.  There  is  nothing 
against  principle  in  this  connivance  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  in  accordance  with 
principle.  In  another  respect,  too,  the 
position  of  President  Grant  is  difficult 
and  peculiar.     The  principal  currency  of 


America  —  the  legal  tender  of  the  coun- 
try—  is  supplied  by  the  Government, 
and  the  scarcity  of  it  is  an  underlying 
cause  of  the  present  confusion.  A  fixed 
quantity  of  currency  has  been  maintained 
in  the  face  of  a  rapidly-augmenting  trade, 
and  in  consequence  money  has  been  dear 
and  prices  have  been  depressed.  Here, 
again,  as  Government  caused  the  diffi- 
culty, it  might  be  said  that  Government 
should  cure,  or,  at  least,  alleviate  it.  But  ■ 
this  would  be  said  in  error.  This  case  is 
not  on  the  same  footing  as  the  former 
one  ;  the  requirement  of  a  fixed  reserve 
is  a  questionable  benefit,  which  might  be 
temporarily  foregone  without  disadvant- 
age. But  the  non-increase  of  the  incon- 
trovertible paper  during  an  augmenting 
trade  is  the  remedy,  the  painful  but 
necessary  remedy,  by  which  that  paper 
has  gradually  been  raised  much  nearer  to 
the  level  of  gold  than  it  was  once.  The 
application  of  that  remedy  cannot  be  in- 
terrupted without  serious  evil  ;  its  prog- 
ress is  necessary  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  country.  The  present  bad  cur- 
rency is  at  the  root  of  the  American  dis- 
asters, and  till  it  is  removed  the  country 
is  not  safe  from  a  recurrence  of  them. 
But  every  additional  "  greenback  "  issued 
at  the  present  crisis  is  an  interruption  of 
the  remedy.  If  President  Grant  were, 
now,  as  he  has  been  much  urged,  to  issue 
a  large  number  of  new  greenbacks,  those 
greenbacks  would  remain  in  circulation, 
and  would,  in  part,  undo  the  beneficial 
work  which  has  been  already  done  ;  they 
would  augment  the  premium  on  gold,  ana 
increase  the  depreciation  of  the  paper. 
Against  such  demands  President  Grant 
has  in  the  main  been  firm.  He  has 
yielded  only  to  this  extent.  There  are  in 
the  Treasury,  as  we  have  before  ex- 
plained, some  44.000,000.  dols.  of  green- 
backs, which  once  made  part  of  the  cur- 
rency, but  which  were  formerly  with- 
drawn from  it ;  a  part,  and  only  a  part, 
of  these  withdrawn  greenbacks  have  been 
re-issued  at  this  crisis.  Perhaps  even 
this  was  contrary  to  principle,  and  the 
Government  had  better  have  abstained 
from  it;  but  in  such  a  moment  —  in  a 
system  of  Government  so  popular,  and 
after  demands  so  urgent  and  prolonged  — 
few  Governments  would  have  been  so 
firm,  few  would  not  have  deviated  further 
from  the  strict  letter  of  economical  teach- 
ing. 

It  is  important  also  to  observe  that, 
just  as  the  American  Government  is  in  a 
peculiarly  advantageous  position  to  do  its 
duty,   and   to   refrain  from    making  ad- 
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vances,  it  is  in  a  peculiarly  disadvanta- 
geous position  if  it  deviate  from  its  strict 
dutv  and  make  those  advances.  A  Gov- 
ernment like  ours,  or  like  the  French 
Government,  has  a  skilled  agent  whom  it 
can  trust  to  make  them  ;  the  Bank  of 
France  or  the  Bank  of  England  can  safe- 
ly lend  at  such  junctures,  while  neither 
Government  could  do  so  without  great 
peril.  It  was  partly  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  great  difficulty  that,  in  1825 
—  the  greatest  of  our  panics  —  the  Eng- 
lish Government  itself  refused  to  lend 
anything,  but  encouraged  the  Bank  of 
England  to  lend  to  its  last  shilling.  But 
the  American  Government  has  no  similar 
resource  ;  it  has  no  skilled  intermediary; 
it  is  face  to  face  with  the  banks  which 
have  failed  and  with  the  nation  which  is 
distressed.  It  must  itself  lend  all  which 
has  to  be  lent,  and  to  give  full  relief  —  to 


give,  for  example,  such  relief  as  the  Bank 
of  England  gave  in  the  panic  of  1825 — • 
it  must  lend  much,  and  it  must  lend  on 
all  sorts  of  securities,  by  the  discount  of 
bills,  on  the  deposit  of  shares,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  various  ways.  In  most  countries 
a  Government  would  be  much  puzzled  to 
judge  of  such  miscellaneous  securities, 
and  at  New  York  it  would  be  puzzled  al- 
most more  than  anywhere  else,  for  such 
securities  are  there  unusually  treacher- 
ous, and  the  borrowers  are  unusually  de- 
void of  scruple. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  consider 
that  up  to  the  present  time  the  American 
Government  has  performed  with  great 
discretion  the  difficult  duties  which  de- 
volve on  a  Government  during  a  great 
panic,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  to  the  end 
of  that  panic  preserve  the  same  discretion, 
and  be  able  to  act  upon  it. 


Fears  have  of  late  been  frequently  ex- 
pressed that  the  advisers  of  the  Mikado  of 
Japan  have  in  their  work  of  radical  reform 
advanced  so  far  ahead  of  their  countrymen 
that  they  have  incurred  the  danger  of  encour- 
aging a  reactionary  movement.  When  the 
house  mats  common  to  every  habitation  were 
abolished,  when  the  people  were  ordered  to 
cut  their  hair  in  the  European  style,  when  the 
national  religion  was  disestablished,  when 
stray  dogs  were  condemned  to  be  shot,  and 
when  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the 
public  baths  was  regulated  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, lookers-on  not  unnaturally  thought  that 
the  Government  was  outstepping  the  bounds 
of  prudence.  But  Japanese  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways,  and  two  memorials  to  the  throne 
from  citizens  of  Yedo  which  have  recently 
appeared  show  that  the  reforms  which  have 
hitherto  been  introduced  have  but  whetted 
the  appetite  of  the  people  for  more  minute 
legislation.  One  memorialist  gravely  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  on  the  first  opportunity 
the  Government  would  consider  the  best  means 
of  destroying  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  which 
appear  to  abound  in  Yedo.  By  these  insects, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  ''some  poor  people 
find  their  rest  quite  broken.  The  pests  may 
seem  small,  but  their  poisonous  action  is 
great,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  public 
health.     Some    say,   'Use  a  mosquito  net;' 


but  this  is  quite  insufficient.  Rather  cutting 
off  the  stagnant  water  should  be  looked  to, 
and  means  taken  to  keep  a  current  of  pure, 
beautiful  water  in  every  street."  The  next 
memorialist,  with  much  less  show  of  reason, 
proposes  that  for  the  future  the  Emperor 
should  "  have  his  hair  dressed  after  the  fashion 
of  foreign  ladies,  and  thus  set  a  new  fashion." 
"This  is  impossible,"  was  the  official  rejoin- 
der.    "  Let  the  letter  be  returned." 

Pall  Mall. 


In  1869,  Mr.  Church  stated  that  he  had 
found  copper  to  be  the  colouring-matter  of  the 
red  feathers  of  the  "  Plantain-eaters."  This 
was  received  rather  doubtfully.  Mr.  Monteiro 
writes  to  the  Chemical  News,  stating  that  he 
purchased  some  of  those  feathers  in  the  mar- 
ket, at  Sierra  Leone,  and  that  they  have  been 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Henry  Basset.  The  result 
being  that  300  feathers  gave  i'045  turacin,  and 
from  7*6  to  '^•o  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper, 
thus  confirming  Mr.  Church's  results.  Mr. 
Monteiro  states  that  copper,  as  green  mala- 
chite, is  found  extensively  disseminated  over  a 
large  extent  of  country,  where  these  birds  are 
common. 
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WAITING,    ETC. 


WAITING. 


Thou  of  the  sunny  head, 
With  lilies  garlanded, 
And  bosom  fairer  than  the  blown  sea-foam  ; 
O  Spring,  in  what  waste  desert  dost  thou  stay 
Whilst  leaves  await  thy  presence  to  unfold  ? 
The  branches  of  the  lime  with  frost  are  gray, 
And  all  imprisoned  is  the  crocus'  gold. 
Come,  sweet  Enchantress,  come  ! 

Though,  in  the  sombre  west, 
Thy  star  hath  lit  his  crest  — 
Pale    Phosphor,   fronting    full    the    withered 
moon  — 
Thy  violets  are  sepultured  in  snow. 

Thy  daisies  twinkle  never  in  the  sun, 
Rude   winds  throughout  the  ruined  forests 
blow, 
And  silent  is  the  dove's  melodious  moan  : 
Enchantress,  hasten  soon. 

White  are  the  country  ways, 
And  white  the  tangled  maze, 
Loved  of  the  oxlip  and  the  creeping  thyme ; 
Bare  shakes  the  poplar  on  the  sullen  ridge, 
Cold  glooms  the  spectral  mill  above  the 
flood; 
Hoarse   torrents  stream  beneath  the  ivied 
bridge, 
And  lightnings  strike  the  darkness  of  the 
wood  : 
Enchantress,  bless  our  clime. 

No  bloom  of  dewy  morn. 
No  freshly  blossomed  thorn. 
Gladdens  the  importunings  of  sad  eyes; 

The  day  wastes  drearily,  through  cloud  and 
sleet ; 
Over  the  watered  meadows  and  stark  vales 
The  night  comes  down  impetuous  and  fleet. 
And  ships  and  cities  shiver  in  the  gales  : 
O  fair  Enchantress,  rise. 

Arise,  and  bring  with  thee 
The  rathe  bud  for  the  tree. 
The  healing  sunshine  for  the  trampled  grass; 
Loose  tendrils  for  the  boughs  which  bless 
the  eaves, 
And  shield  the  swallows  in  the  rainy  hours. 
The    pendent   flames  which  the  laburnum 
heaves, 
And  faint  scents  for  the  wind-stirred  lilac 
flowers. 
Enchantress,  breathe  and  pass. 

Men  knew,  and  kissed,  of  old. 
Thy  garment's  glittering  fold  — 
Thy  radiant  footprint  on  the  mead  or  waste  ; 
Earth     kindled     at     thine     advent  —  altars 
burned. 
And  ringing  cymbals  bade  the  heaths  be 

gay; 

But  now,  in  sunless  solitudes  inurned. 

Thou  leav'st  the  world  unto  reluctant  day. 
O  haste,  Enchantress,  haste  ! 

The  larks  shall  sing  again. 
Between  the  sun  and  rain, 


The  brown  bee  through  the  iflowercd  pastures 
roam. 
There  shall  be  music  in  the  frozen  woods 
A  gurgling  carol  in  the  rushing  brook, 
An  odour  in  the  half-unbosomed  bud, 

And    dancing  fox-gloves  in   each  forest 
nook  : 
Then,  come,  Enchantress,  come. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


A   CRY  OF  THE   SPIRIT. 

I  AM  SO  weary,  Lord  !  my  load  of  care 

Seems  still  more  heavy  with  each  opening 
day ; 
I  cannot  lift  it.     Father,  hear  my  prayer  ! 
And  give  me  strength  to  keep  the  upward 
way. 

I  am  so  lonely.  Lord,  the  gay  and  bright 

And  prosperous  ones  of  earth  all  pass  me  by ; 

The  friends  of  happier  days  ignore  my  night : 
I  come  to  thee,  oh  Father,  hear  my  cry ! 

I  am  so  hungry,  Lord,  my  soul  is  faint 

For  heavenly  nourishment,  amid  the  strife  : 

I  starve,  oh  Father ;  hear  thy  child's  complaint 
And  feed  my  spirit  with  "  the  bread  of  life." 

I  am  so  thirsty,  Lord,  my  heart  would  sink 
Withered  and  parched    upon  earth's   arid 
plain ; 

Fill  thou  my  cup,  oh  Father,  let  me  drink 
Of  "living  water  "  ne'er  to  thirst  again. 

I  am  so  sad,  oh  Lord,  the  cries  of  woe 

From  suffering  human  souls  afflict  mine  ear  ; 

Oh  save  and  help  them.  Father,  and  I  know 
They  must  be  comforted  when  thou  art  near. 

Weary  and  lonely,  hungry,  thirsty,  sad, 

With  all  my  sorrows.  Lord,  to  thee  I  come  ; 

Safe  in  my  Father's  arms  I  will  be  glad. 
And  wait,  in  faith,  till  he  shall  call  me  home. 
November,  1873.  A. 

Transcript. 


A   GERMAN   TRANSLATION   OF  MR.    BOUR- 
DILLON'S    ''LIGHT."  * 

Tausend  Augen  hat  die  Nacht 
Eins  nur  giebt  dem  Tage  Licht  ; 

Doch  erlischt  der  Welten  Pracht, 
Wenn  der  Sonne  Glanz  gebricht. 

Tausend  Augen  hat  der  Geist, 
Eins  nur  hat  das  lierz  dabei ; 

Doch  ein  ganzes  Lcben  rcisst 
Mit  der  Liebe  Tod  entzwei. 
October  25.  A.  S. 
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dinary  interest,  we  purpose  to  examine 
it  in  detail,  and  to  review  this  tragedy  of 
The  subject  of  these  volumes  forms  '  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  aid  of 
one  of  those  curious  riddles  of  history  \  the  latest  information  on  the  subject, 
which,  if  not  of  special  interest  in  them-  j  That  information  has,  in  the  main,  been 
selves,  become,  nevertheless,  important ;  gathered  from  the  volumes  before  us  ; 
from  the  associations  and  mystery  con-  j  and  our  readers,  we  hope,  will  be  of 
nected  with  them.  Ever  since  the  bril- :  opinion  that,  if  not  as  complete  as  could 
liant  pen  of  Voltaire  gave  definite  shape  j  be  wished,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  real 
to  the    strange  legend,  the  story  of   the  j  value. 

Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  has  stirred  the  A  word,  however,  must  first  be  said 
fancy  or  perplexed  the  judgment  of  stu- j  as  regards  the  character  of  these  publi- 
dents  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  few  \  cations,  which  may  not  unfitly  be  placed 
tales  in  the  annals  of  France  are  more  :  together,  although  of  very  unequal  merit, 
dramatic  and  suggestive  of  awe  than  the  M.  Topin's  is  an  agreeable  essay  abound- 
phantom  of  this  imprisoned  victim,  with- ;  ing  in  interesting  and  useful  matter,  and 
drawn  from  the  sight  of  men  by  his  piti- 1  written  in  a  singularly  pleasing  style  ; 
less  gaoler,  and,  after  a  life  of  fearful  se-  i  but  though  it  refutes  with  clearness  and 
elusion,  disappearing  finally  within  the  force  what  at  one  time  were  popular 
shadow  of  the  Bastille,  one  of  the  untold  theories  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
secrets  of  that  terrible  prison-house.  In- i  masked  prisoner,  it  puts  forward,  we 
creasing  research  and  knowledge,  indeed,  .  think,  a  false  hypothesis  and  arrives  at 
have,  in  the  opinion  of  judicious  critics,  ;  an  incorrect  conclusion.  The  elaborate 
put  an  end  to  most  of  the  extravagant  treatise  of  M.  lung  is  a  work  of  a  very 
guesses  of  the  eighteenth  century  upon  |  different  kind,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
this  subject  ;  and  the  incident  is  not  so  ;  assert  is  the  most  earnest  attempt  to 
attractive  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  master  the  real  facts  of  the  question 
it  was  thought  to  hide  a  state  secret  which  any  writer  has  hitherto  made, 
which  perhaps  affected  the  fortunes  of  i  This  gentleman,  a  staff  officer  in  the 
France  and  even  of  Europe.  Few  at  |  French  army,  has  examined  with  the 
present  imagine  that  the  prisoner  of  j  most  praiseworthy  care,  and  analyzed 
Saint-Mars  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  i  with  no  little  ability,  the  evidence  which 
Anne  of  Austria,  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  '  the  state  papers  and  archives  of  the  War 
XIV.,  or  even  a  personage  of  great  dis- !  Department  in  France  yield  upon  the  sub- 
tinction  ;  and  still  fewer,  probably,  think  i  ject ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  al- 
that  the  tale  points  to  some  horrible  and  ;  though  he  has  not  succeeded  in  proving 
nameless  deed  which  the  House  of  Bour- 1  his  case,  he  has  certainly  narrowed  the 
bon    was  afraid    to  divulge  even    at  the    field  of   inquiry    and    reduced  it   within 


period  of  its  highest  power.  Of  late 
years  three  views  only  have  been  com- 
monly held  on  this  question  ;  and  it  has 


a  small  compass.  His  diligent  and  ex- 
haustive studies,  too,  have  thrown  a 
great  deal  of  fresh  light  on  passages  in 


been  generally  supposed  that  the  Mask  I  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  which  had  not 
was  either  Mattioli,  an  Italian  agent  of  the  attracted  sufficient  notice  ;  and  if,  as  we 
Duke  of  Mantua,  of  no  great  note,  or  else  j  think,  the  chief  value  of  investigations 
an  unknown  prisoner  of  obscure  station,  of  this  description  is  the  addition  they 
or  finally,  that  the  tale  is  a  myth,  and  that ;  make  to  historical  knowledge,  we  must 
the  existence  of  the  Mask  is  incapable  of  •  characterize  his  work  as  very  successful, 
proof.  Thevagueness,  however,  of  notions  We  repeat,  however,  we  believe  he  has 
like  these  has  obviously  left  the  problem  I  failed  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
unsolved  ;  and  as  it  remains  one  of  no  or-  j  Mask  ;    and    his    book,    we    must    add, 

I  swarms   with  errors  of   the  press,  which 

*  I.   77ie  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask.     By  Marius  I  •         n  .1  i  ,1 

Toi'iN.    Paris  and  London:  1869.  ,  Occasionally    greatly    obscure  the    nara- 

2.  La  Veriti  sur  le  Masque  de  Fer.     Par  Th.  Iung,    tlVC. 

officierd'etat-major.    Paris:  1873.  [     Who   then  was  the   Man  in  the    Iron 
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Mask,  and  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  Sainte-Marguerite,  died  to-day  at  about 
name  and  rank  of  the  captive  whose  fate  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  been 
Voltaire  records  so  vividly  and  with  such  I  yesterday  taken  slightly  ill.  He  had 
a  parade  of  circumstance  ?  It  is  ne-  been  a  long  time  in  M.  de  Saint  Mars  s 
cessary,  however,  first  to  show  that  the  '  hands,  and  his  illness  was  exceedingly 
story  has  a  foundation  in  fact ;  for,  as  we  trifling.  .  .  .  This  unknown  prisoner,  so 
have  said,  some  critics  have  held  that  the  long  in  ward,  was  buried  on  the  follow- 
existence  of  the  Mask  is  a  fiction,  and  ing  day,  the  20th  of  November,  at  four 
that  the  tradition  is  simply  untrue.     It  is  j  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  cemetery 


idle,  however,  to  reject  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence forthcoming  on  this  subject  ;  and 
though  M.  lung  has  clearly  proved  that 
more  than  one  instance  of  masking  pris- 
oners appears  in  the  state  papers  of  that 


of  St.  Paul  in  our  parish." 

The  existence  at  the  Bastille  of  the 
masked  prisoner,  and  the  precautions 
taken  that  he  should  not  be  recognized, 
were  also  distinct  traditions  of  the  place. 


age,  the  individuality  of  the  Man  in  the  Th^e  son-in-law  of  an  old  physician  of  the 
Iron  Mask  has,  we  think,  been  estab-  Bastille  told  Voltaire  that  "  he  had  often 
lished  beyond  question.  The  register  prescribed  for  this  extraordinary  pris- 
of  Dujunca,  the  chief  turnkey  of  the  oner  when  ill,  and  that  he  had  never 
Bastille,  admittedly  an  authentic  docu- !  seen  his  face,  though  he  had  examined 
ment,  is  the  first  proof  that  the  mysteri- 1  his  tongue  and  the  rest  of  his  person." 

M.  Linguet,  too,  who  was  detained  in 
the  Bastille  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  has  left  this  record  of  the  un- 
known captive  :  —  "  The  prisoner  wore  a 
mask  of  velvet,  not  of  iron,  at  least 
during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  Bas- 
tille. The  Governor  attended  him  in 
prison,  and  removed  his  linen.  When  he 
went  to  mass  he  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
speak,  or  to  show  himself  ;  the  Invalidee 
had  orders  to  shoot  him  if  he  made  the 
attempt  ;  their  muskets  were  kept  loaded 
for  this  purpose  ;  so  he  took  care  to  con- 
ceal himself  and  to  remain  silent.  At 
his  death  everything  about  him  was 
burned  or  examined." 

Finally  M.  Formanoir,  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Saint-Mars,  expressly  declared 
that  the  prisoner  of  1698  was  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  Mask,  and  gave  this 
account,  from  an  eye-witness,  of  the  care 
with  which  he  was  kept  concealed  during 
his  journey  from  the  islands  to  the  Bas- 
tille :  — 


ous  personage,  who  has  been  the  theme 
of  so  much  inquiry,  was  a  prisoner  who 
arrived  at  the  fortress  in  the  month  of 
September  1698,  having  been  accom- 
panied from  the  islands  of  Sainte-Mar- 
guerite, where  he  had  been  detained  a 
considerable  time,  by  Saint-Mars,  the 
notorious  satellite  of  Louvois,  and  gaoler 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom  the 
governorship  of  the  Bastille  had  been  re- 
cently confided.  The  following  lines 
occur  in  this  most  important  record  :  — 
"  On  Thursday,  the  i8th  September, 
1698,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
M.  Saint-Mars,  the  governor,  arrived  at 
the  Bastille  for  the  first  time  from  the 
islands  of  Sainte-Marguerite  and  Saint 
Honorat.  He  brought  with  him  in  his  own 
litter  an  ancient  prisoner  formerly  under 
his  care  at  Pignerol,  and  whose  name  re- 
mains untold.  This  prisoner  was  always 
kept  i7iasked^  and  was  at  first  lodged  in 
the  Basiniere.  tower.  ...  I  conducted 
him  afterwards  to  the  Bertaudiere  tower, 
and  put  him  in  a  room  which,  by  order  of 
M.  de  Saint-Mars,  I  had  furnished  be- 
fore his  arrival." 

The  same  unimpeachable  witness  fixes 
the  date  of  the  death  of  the  secluded 
captive:  —  "On  Monday,  the  19th  of 
November,  1703,  the  unknown  prisoner, 
wJio  had  continually  worn  a  black  velvet 
tnask,  and  whom  M.  de  Saint-Mars  had 
brought  with    him  from   the  islands   of 


In  1698  M.  de  Saint-Mars  exchanged  the 
governorship  of  the  island  for  that  of  the 
Bastille.  When  he  set  off  to  enter  on  his  new 
otifice,  he  stayed  with  his  prisoner  for  a  short 
time  at  Palteau,  his  estate.  The  Mask  arrived 
in  a  litter  which  preceded  that  of  M.  de  Saint- 
Mars  ;  they  were  accompanied  by  several  men 
on  horseback.  The  peasants  went  to  meet 
their  seigneur.  M.  de  Saint-Mars  took  his 
meals  with  his  prisoner,  who  sat  with  his  back 
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towards  the  windows  of  the  room,  which 
looked  into  the  courtyard.  The  peasants  of 
whom  I  made  inquiry  could  not  see  if  he  had 
his  mask  on  when  eating ;  but  they  observed 
that  M.  de  Saint- Mars,  who  sat  opposite  to  him 
at  table,  had  a  pair  of  pistols  beside  his  plate. 
They  were  attended  by  a  single  valet  only, 
Antoine  Ru,  who  took  away  the  dishes  set 
down  to  him  in  an  antechamber,  having  first 
carefully  shut  the  door  of  the  dining-room. 
When  the  prisoner  crossed  the  courtyard  a 
black  mask  was  always  on  his  face. 

This  evidence  puts  it  beyond  doubt 
that  Dujunca's  prisoner  of  1698  was  the 
personage  known  as  the  Iron  Mask,  that 
he  was  so  recognized  by  the  traditions  of 
the  Bastille,  where  he  died  in  1703,  and 
that  he  was  guarded  with  extraordinary 
care  at  the  fortress,  and  during  his  jour- 
ney to  it.  The  prisoner,  however,  of 
1698,  whom  we  shall  henceforward  call 
the  Mask,  came,  we  have  seen,  from  the 
islands  of  Sainte-Marguerite,  then,  as 
now,  the  site  of  a  state  prison  overlook- 
ing the  tranquil  sea  of  Provence  ;  and 
can  we  trace  him  in  this  lonely  spot,  and 
become  better  acquainted  with  him  ? 
Now,  Saint-Mars  was  governor  of  the 
islands  from  1687  to  1698,  and  M.  lung 
has,  we  think,  proved  that  the  Mask  was 
during  all  this  time  in  the  custody  of 
this  trusty  gaoler,  and  was  guarded  by 
him  with  peculiar  strictness.  M.  lung 
establishes  this  by  showing  that  the 
Mask  must  be  identified  with  "  an  an- 
cient," a  "  twenty  years  old "  prisoner 
who  was  kept  by  Saint-Mars  in  complete 
seclusion  by  the  special  orders  of  the 
King  and  his  ministers,  and  was  the  ob- 
ject of  extraordinary  precautions.  Thus 
Barb^zieux,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Louvois,  describes  the  Mask  as  "your 
ancient  prisoner"  in  a  letter  of  July  19, 
1698  -,  this  document  being  the  order  in 
which  Saint-Mars  was  directed  to  leave 
the  islands,  and  to  bring  his  charge  to 
the  Bastille  :  —  *'  It  is  the  King's  pleasure 
that  you  take  your  departure  from  the 
islands  of  Sainte-Marguerite,  and  make 
your  way  to  the  Bastille  with  your  an- 
cient prisoner.  You  are  to  take  diligent 
care  that  no  one  shall  see  him  or  know 
who  he  is.  You  may  write  beforehand  to 
the  lieutenant  of  his  Majesty  at  the  Bas- 
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tille  to  have  a  room  leady  for  the  pris 
oner  upon  his  arrival." 

The  Mask  is  thus  evidently  this  "  an- 
cient prisoner  ;  "  and  it  may  be  added 
that  the  "lieutenant"  of  the  Bastille  was 
no  other  than  the  turnkey  Dujunca,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  provided  a  room  for  the 
Mask,  according  to  the  orders  of  Saint- 
Mars.  The  same  epithet  is  applied  to 
the  prisoner  in  a  similar  letter  of  June 
15  ;  and  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  letters  were  written  a  few  months 
only  before  the  journey  to  the  Bastille  : 
—  "I  may  now  tell  you  that  his  Majesty 
has  seen  with  pleasure  that  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  become  governor 
of  the  Bastille.  You  may  make  your  ar- 
rangements to  leave  upon  notice  from 
me,  and  to  bring  with  you,  in  sure  con- 
finement, your  ancient  prisoner."  In  fact, 
we  find  this  is  the  description  given  of 
the  Mask  during  almost  the  whole  time 
that  Saint-Mars  was  governor  of  the  is- 
lands. Barbdzieux  wrote  this  in  Novem- 
ber 1696 :  —  "  You  are  to  do  your  duty 
with  respect  to  the  prisoners  entrusted 
to  your  keeping,  that  is  to  look  after  them 
carefully,  and  not  to  let  any  human  being 
know  what  your  ancient  prisoner  is  do- 
ing." Again,  in  August  1691,  Barbd- 
zieux,  soon  after  he  had  become  minister, 
refers  to  the  prisoner  in  these  remarkable 
terms  :  —  "  Your  letter  of  the  26th  of  the 
last  month  has  come  to  hand.  Should 
you  have  anything  to  tell  me  about  the 
prisoner  who  has  been  in  your  custody 
for  twenty  years,  I  must  request  you  to 
employ  the  same  precautions  which  you 
employed  in  the  time  of  M.  de  Louvois." 

Saint-Mars  makes  use  of  the  same  kind 
of  expression  in  a  letter  of  January  1696, 
which,  besides,  shows  with  what  watchful 
care  the  unknown  captive  was  regularly 
guarded  :  — 

My  two  lieutenants  attend  at  meal-time,  at 
the  appointed  hour,  as  they  have  seen  me  do, 
and  as  I  do  myself  when  I  am  well  enough. 
This  is  the  way,  Monseigneur.  The  first  of 
my  lieutenants  takes  the  keys  of  the  cell  of  my 
ancient  prisoner  —  for  we  begin  with  him  — 
and,  having  opened  the  three  doors,  enters  the 
chamber  of  the  prisoner,  who  civilly  hands 
him  the  plates  and  dishes,  which  he  has  him- 
self piled  one  over  the  other.     My  lieutenant, 
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having  got  these,  goes  out  by  two  of  the  doors 
only,  and  gives  them  to  one  of  my  sergeants  at 
a  table  close  by.  The  second  lieutenant  is 
stationed  at  this  spot ;  he  examines  everything 
that  goes  in  to  and  leaves  the  prisoner,  and 
takes  care  to  see  whether  any  writing  can  be 
found  on  the  plates  or  dishes. 

These  documents  certainly,  we  think, 
prove  that  we  must  associate  the    Mask 
with    the  "  ancient   prisoner,"  "  the  pris- 
oner of  twenty  years'  standing,"  who  was 
known  emphatically  by  that  name  during 
the  residence  of  Saint-Mars  at  the  islands. 
M.   lung,  however,  has  gone  further  :  he 
proposes  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
prisoners  at  Sainte-Marguerite  from  1687 
to  1698  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  show  that, 
except    the    Mask,  not  one  of   these  can 
fulfil   the  character  of   the  "  ancient "  or 
"  twenty  years'  "  prisoner.    Assuming  that 
he  has  exhausted  every  name,  we  think 
he  has  established  this  part  of  his  case  ; 
but  we  doL'bt  if  this  negative  kind  of  evi- 
dence was  necessary  to  produce  convic- 
tion ;  and  we  are    satisfied    to    rest   our 
judgment,  so  far  as  regards   this  branch 
of  the  question,  on  the  previous  testimony 
adduced   by  him.     We  may  glance,  how- 
ever, at  his  careful  analysis,  for  it  is  use- 
ful in  more  than  one  particular.     Apart 
from  the  concealed  Mask,  the  prisoners 
at  the  islands,  M.  lung  tells  us,  were,  al- 
together, fourteen  in  number,  and  we  may 
divide  them  into  three  classes  ;  the  first 
consisting  of  three  persons,  of   little  im- 
portance and  whose  names    are   known, 
the  second  of  eight   Huguenot  pastors, 
victims  of   the  atrocities  of  the  Dragon- 
nades,  and   the  third  of   three  prisoners 
brought  from  Pignerol  when  that  fortress 
was  finally  abandoned  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1694.    No  person,  however,  in  these  class- 
es, M.  lung  insists,  can  be  identified  with 
the  -'ancient  or  twenty  years  old  prison- 
er," that  is,  we  certainly  think,  with  the 
Mask,  though  M.  Topin  has  selected  one 
in  an  attempt   to  maintain  an    exploded 
theory.     For  two  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
first  class,  M.  lung  proves  were  not  incar- 
cerated until  1694  and  1695  —  that  is  only 
a  short  time  before  Saint-Mars  left  Sainte- 
Marguerite  :  and  the  third  was  a  M.  de 
Ch^7Ait,  who,  having   been  at  the  islands 
when  Saint-Mars  arrived,  was  almost  cer- 
tainly released  afterwards,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  have  been  his  ''  ancient  prison- 
er."    Nor  can  any  of  the  eight  pastors, 
who  form  the  second  class-,  be  made  to 
answer   the  above    description,  for  they 
were  all   imprisoned  after  1689,  and  had 
either  died  before  1698,  when  Saint-Mars 
set  off  with  the  Mask,  or  remained  after 
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he  had  left  in  the  islands.  As  for  the 
third  class  of  prisoners,  those  brought 
from  Pignerol,  Saint- Mars  was  governor 
of  that  fortress,  as  we  shall  see,  for  a  con^ 
siderable  time,  and  therefore  it  is  possi- 
ble to  contend,  as  M.  Topin  has  endeav- 
oured to  do,  that  one  of  these  persons 
may  have  been  the  "  ancient  or  twenty 
years'  prisoner,"  and  accordingly  that  the 
nameless  Mask  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this 
category.  In  examining  the  hypothesis 
of  M,  Topin  we  shall  recur  to  this  view 
again  ;  but  we  may  at  once  say  that  the 
position  he  has  chosen  appears  to  be 
quite  untenable.  Saint-Mars  had  not 
been  at  Pignerol  for  thirteen  years,  when 
in  1694  he  received  the  prisoners  de- 
spatched from  that  fortress  ;  and  how 
therefore  could  one  of  these  persons  be 
properly  described  as  "  your  ancient  pris- 
oner," your  "  prisoner  of  twenty  years' 
standing  "  ?  Besides,  we  find  this  appel- 
lation given  to  a  prisoner  in  the  islands 
in  1691,  that  is  three  years  before  the  re- 
moval of  the  three  prisoners  from  Pigne- 
rol, and  we  cannot  suppose  with  the  evi- 
dence before  us,  that  this  characteristic 
name  was  afterwards  transferred  without 
any  assignable  cause,  to  one  of  these 
persons. 

We  agree,  therefore,  with  M.  lung,  on 
the  assumption  that  his  list  is  complete, 
that  of  all  the  prisoners  at  Sainte-Mar- 
guerite the  Mask  only  can  be  said  to 
have  been  the  "  ancient  "  or  "  twenty 
years'  "  prisoner,  though  we  accept  his 
other  proofs  as  conclusive.  And  here  in 
passing  we  may  remark  that  M.  lung's 
industry  has  made  quite  plain  one  of 
those  obscure  passages  in  the  legend 
of  the  Mask  which  have  always  been 
thought  of  peculiar  interest.  Every  one 
knows  how  graphically  Voltaire  describes 
the  incident  of  the  mysterious  prisoner 
throwing  a  silver  plate,  on  which  he  had 
scratched  some  characters,  out  of  the 
grated  window  of  his  lonely  tower  ;  the 
object  of  the  historian  being  to  show  that 
one  who  was  served  on  silver  must  have 
been  a  personage  of  high  distinction. 
The  story  has  certainly  some  foundation  ; 
but  M.  lung  has  proved  that  the  plate  in 
question  was  not  of  silver  but  of  common 
tin,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the 
Huguenot  pastors  immured,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  sake  of  religion.  This  is 
evident  from  the  following  letter  from 
Saint-Mars  to  Barbdzieux,  which  also  il- 
lustrates the  kind  of  treatment  to  which 
state  prisoners  were  subjected  in  those 
days:  —  "The  first  of  these  Protestant 
ministers    sings    psalms  loudly  by  night 
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and  by  day,  to  let  people  know  who  he  is. 
After  advising  him  to  stop  this  kind  of 
exhibition  I  punished  him  severely.  I  did 
the  same  thing  to  his  fellow,  Salves,  who 
lias  taken  it  into  his  head  to  write  upon 
his  linen  and  on  a  tin  plate  some  poor 
nonsense  about  his  being  shut  up  on  ac- 
count of  the  purity  of  his  faith." 

It  being,  therefore,  we  think,  evident 
that  the  ''"ancient"  or  "twenty  years  old  " 
prisoner  of  Saint-Mars  at  the  islands  was 
the  Mask,  can  we  approach  more  closely 
this  unknown  personage  ?  Saint-Mars 
was  governor  of  Exiles,  a  little  hill-fort 
on  the  Piedmontese  frontier,  from  1681 
to  1687  ;  that  is,  to  the  time  when,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  was  transferred  to  Sainte- 
Marguerite  ;  and  M.  lung  has  given  us 
clear  proof  that  he  left  Exiles,  and 
reached  Sainte-Marguerite  with  a  single 
prisoner  in  his  care  only,  who  was  kept 
concealed  in  the  strictest  manner,  and 
was  watched  with  the  jealousy  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  journey  of  the  Mask  to 
the  Bastille.  On  being  apprised  of  his 
recent  appointment  Saint  Mars  wrote 
thus  from  Exiles  to  Louvois  in  January 
1687:  — 

I  owe  the  most  devoted  acknowledgments  to 
His  Majesty  for  his  new  favour,  the  governor- 
ship of  the  islands.  It  you  require  me  to  go 
there  soon,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  take 
the  route  by  Piedmont,  and  upon  my  return  to 
say  farewell  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  I  will  give 
such  orders  for  the  safe  keeping  of  my  prisoner 
during  my  absence  that  I  shall  be  able,  Mon- 
seigneur,  to  answer  for  him ;  as  also  that  he 
shall  not  have  any  conversation  with  my  lieu- 
tenant, who  has  'been  strictly  forbidden  to 
speak  to  him.  If  I  take  him  to  the  islands,  I 
think  the  safest  mode  of  conveyance  would  be 
in  a  chair  covered  with  waxed  cloth,  so  that 
he  should  have  enough  air,  and  yet  that  no 
one  could  see  or  speak  to  him  on  the  way,  not 
even  the  soldiers  whom 'I  shall  select  to  ac- 
company the  chair. 

Louvois  replied  :  — 

I  beg  of  you  to  ascertain,  when  in  the 
islands,  what  may  be  required  for  the  safe 
custody  of  your  prisoner.  As  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  him,  the  King  leaves  you  free  to 
make  use  of  the  movable  chair  you  propose, 
but  you  will  be  responsible  for  him. 

Saint-Mars  having  accordingly  gone  to 
Sainte-Marguerite  to  make  provision  for 
tlie  secure  keeping  of  this  prisoner,  gave 
orders  that  an  addition  should  be  made 
to  the  prisons  already  in  the  islands. 
Writing  from  thence  on  March  23,  he  in- 
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for  his  secret  and  secure  custody  :  — "I 
hope  to  be  at  Exiles  within  a  week  by  the 
Embrun  and  Besangon  route.  As  soon 
as  I  shall  have  received  your  commands 
I  will  set  off  at  once  with  my  prisoner  ; 
and  I  promise  you  I  will  bring'him  safely, 
and  so  that  nobody  shall  see  or  speak  to 
him." 

On  April  30  Saint-Mars  and  his  prison- 
er were  finally  installed  at  Sainte-Mar- 
guerite, the  gaoler  thus  describing  the 
journey  from  Exiles  :  —  "I  arrived  on  the 
30th  of  the  last  month.  I  was  only 
twelve  days  on  the  way,  because  my 
prisoner  was  ill  and  complained  that  he 
had  not  sufficient  air.  I  assure  you,  Mon- 
seigneur,  no  one  has  seen  him."  Eight 
months  afterwards  Saint-Mars  gives  this 
account  of  the  prisoner  in  his  new  place 
of  captivity  :  —  "  My  prisoner  is,  as  usual, 
in  delicate  health.  I  have  put  him  in  one 
of  the  new  prisons  which  I  have  caused 
to  be  built  according  to  your  orders." 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  this 
prisoner  from  Exiles,  the  object  of  so 
much  eager  solicitude,  must  have  been 
"the  ancient  prisoner  of  Saint-Mars," 
the  "prisoner  of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing ;  "  for,  as  Saint-Mars  was  not  gov- 
ernor of  Sainte-Marguerite  till  1687,  such 
epithets  could  not  have  been  applied  from 
1691  to  1698  to  any  other  person  confined 
in  the  islands  —  they  would  have  been 
misnomers  for  such  recent  prisoners.  If 
this  obvious  conclusion  be  correct,  the 
prisoner  from  Exiles  must  have  been  the 
Mask  ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  precau- 
tions taken  in  the  journey  from  Exiles  to 
the  Sainte-Marguerites,  and  in  that  from 
the  Sainte-Marguerites  to  the  Bastille, 
confirms  the  inference,  if  it  needs  confir- 
mation. Assuming,  then,  as  we  think  is 
certain,  that  we  have  traced  the  Mask  to 
the  fort  of  Exiles,  is  it  possible  to  go 
yet  further  back,  and  to  get  a  clearer 
view  of  the  still  shrouded  being  ?  M. 
lung  has,  in  our  opinion,  proved  tliat  the 
prisoner  taken  from  Exiles  to  the  islands 
—  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  clearly  the 
Mask  —  was  one  of  two  persons  detained 
at  Exiles,  and  brought  to  that  place  by 
Saint-Mars,  when,  in  October  1681,  he 
was  transferred  from  the  citadel  of  Pi- 
gnerol  —  a  well-known  fortress  on  the 
borders  of  Savoy,  of  the  donjon  of  which 
he  had  the  command  for  a  period  of 
nearly  sixteen  years  ;  that  these  persons 
had  been  imprisoned  at  Pignerol,  and  are 
characterized  by  a  particular  appellation  ; 


formed  Louvois  that  he  would  return  to  that  Saint-Mars  had,  almost  certainly,  no 
Exiles,  and  accompany  his  prisoner  to  other  prisoners  but  these  at  Exiles  ;  and, 
their  new  destination,  taking  precautions  I  finally,    that  these  two   persons,  one    of 
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whom  died  in  1686  or  1687,  were  con- 
ducted from  Pignerol  to  Exiles,  and 
guarded  at  Exiles  with  the  secresy  and 
care  so  noticeable  in  the  instances  before 
referred  to.  These  conclusions  have,  we 
think,  been  established  by  the  corre- 
spondence we  shall  now  notice.  In  Jan- 
uary 1687  Louvois  writes  to  Saint-Mars, 
when  he  tells  the  gaoler  that  he  is  to  be 
sent  to  Sainte-Marguerite  :  —  "I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  the  5th  of  this  month, 
which  informs  me  of  the  death  of  one  of 
your  prisoners."  Two  months  previous- 
ly he  had  written  to  Saint-Mars  :  —  "I  am 
in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  last 
month.  It  is  a  proper  thing  that  con- 
fession should  be  administered  to  the 
one  of  your  two  prisoners  who  is  becom- 
ing dropsical  when  symptoms  of  death 
shall  set  in." 

These  two  prisoners  are  evidently  re- 
ferred to  in  March  1632,  in  the  following 
letter  from  Saint-Mars  to  Louvois.  It 
will  be  observed  with  what  care  they 
were  guarded  :  — 

I  have  received  the  communication  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  send,  and  in 
which  you  tell  me,  Monseigneur,  that  my  two 
prisoners  should  be,  for  important  reasons, 
kept  apart  from  any  one.  Ever  since  Mon- 
seigneur has  given  me  those  orders  I  have 
guarded  these  two  prisoners  as  severely  and  as 
closely  as  I  formerly  guarded  MM.  Fouquet 
and  Lauzun,  who  (Lauzun  I  mean)  cannot 
now  boast  that  he  gave  or  received  any  news 
as  long  as  he  was  shut  up.  These  prisoners 
cannot  hear  the  voices  of  the  people  who  pass 
underneath  the  tower  in  which  they  are,  and 
could  not  make  themselves  heard  by  any  one. 

In  a  letter  of  Louvois,  of  nearly  the 
same  date,  the  two  prisoners  are  given  a 
characteristic  title  ;  and  Saint-Mars  is 
directed  to  watch  them  strictly,  and  to 
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The  intention  of  His  Majesty  is  that,  as 
soon  as  the  chamber  in  the  fort  of  Exiles, 
which  you  shall  have  selected  for  the  purpose, 
shall  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  two 
prisoners  of  the  Lower  Tower,  you  shall  cause 
them  to  leave  the  citadel  of  Pignerol  in  a 
litter,  and  under  the  escort  of  your  company, 
which  is  to  conduct  them  by  the  route  indicated 
in  the  within  orders.  As  soon  as  these  prison- 
ers shall  be  gone,  the  desire  of  His  Majesty  is 
that  you  take  possession  of  the  government  of 
Exiles,  and  make  the  place  your  residence  for 
the  future.  You  will  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  the  King  as  to  the  subsistence  of  these;  two 
prisoners,  and  you  will  guard  them  as  strictly 
as  you  have  done  hitherto. 

The  following  despatch  of  May  12 
shows  that  the  two  prisoners  of  the 
Lower  Tower  were  the  only  two  sent 
from  Pignerol  to  Exiles  :  — 

I  have  directed  M.  Duchanney  to  survey,  in 
company  with  yourself,  the  two  buildings  at 
Exiles,  and  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  repairs 
absolutely  required  for  the  proper  custody  of 
the  two  prisoners  of  the  Lower  Tower.  These, 
I  thmk,  are  the  only  ones  whom  His  Majesty 
will  have  transferred  to  Exiles. 

Finally  Saint-Mars  refers  to  the  two 
prisoners  in  a  letter  of  June  25  addressed 
to  D'Estrades  — -the  ambassador  to  Ven- 
ice, and  a  principal  agent  in  the  intrigues 
of  the  King  —  which  distinguishes  them 
by  these  curious  words  :  —  "I  shall  have 
under  my  care  two  birds  {merles)  whom  I 
had  at  Pignerol,  and  who  are  known  by 
no  other  name  than  that  of  those  of  the 
'  Lower  Tower.'  " 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  pris- 
oner taken  from  Exiles  to  the  islands 
was  one  of  the  "two  prisoners  of  the 
Lower  Tower,"  of  the  two  "  birds  "  de- 
scribed by  Saint-Mars,  who  were  sent 
from  Pignerol  to  Exiles,  and  consequent- 


isolate    them   in   complete  seclusion  :  —  ly  that  the  mysterious  Mask  must   have 


It  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  the 
prisoners  at  Exiles,  who  at  Pignerol  were 
called  the  prisoners  of  the  Lower  Tower, 
should  have  no  communication  with  any 
one.  The  King  has  given  me  orders  to 
tell  you  to  keep  them  so  closely  guarded 
and  to  take  such  precautions,  that  you 
shall  answer  to  His  Majesty  that  they 
shall  not  have  the  means  of  speaking  to 
any  one,  whether  outside  the  fort  or  be- 
longing to  the  garrison  of  Exiles." 

On  June  9,  168 1,  the  two  prisoners, 
whose  identity  with  the  prisoners  of  the 
Lower  Tower  is  evident,  were  in  the 
donjon  of  Pignerol ;  and  Louvois  gave 
these  orders  to  Saint-Mars  to  take  them 
to  Exiles  with  the  stealthy  care  to  which 
we  have  before  adverted :  — 


'  been  one  of  these  unhappy  persons.  M. 
Loiseleur,  indeed,  an  acute  French  critic, 
has  made  some  objections  to  this  conclu- 
sion, but  the  chain  of  proof  is,  we  think, 
strong,  and  has  certainly  satisfied  our 
scrutiny.  Thus,  owing  to  the  research  of 
M.  lung,  we  have  obtained  a  clue  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  puzzles  of  history  ; 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  statement 
in  Dujunca's  journal  that  the  Mask  was 
"  an  ancient  prisoner  of  Pignerol  "  falls  in 
with  the  evidence  we  have  cited.  More- 
over, though,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  M.  lung  has  not  fully  solved  the 
problem,  his  labours  as  regards  this  part 
of  the  subject  have  limited  greatly  the 
sphere  of  investigation  ;  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely   valuable    in     another   way,    as 
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strengthening  the  evidence  against  the- 
ories as  to  the  identity  of  the  Mask  which 
have  been  prevalent,  and  must  now,  we 
think,  be  completely  abandoned.  With 
the  aid  of  his  book  and  that  of  M.  Topin, 
we  shall  notice  these  theories  very  brief- 
ly, before  proceeding  further  in  our  in- 
quiry. 

The  persons  who  have  been  supposed 
to  be  the  Mask  at  different  times  by  va- 
rious writers,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  —  persons  whose  existence  can- 
not be  proved,  and  persons  who  had  a 
real  existence,  but  have  been  more  or 
less  conclusively  shown  not  to  have  been 
the  mysterious  prisoner.  The  first  class 
is  comprised  of  an  imaginary  son  of 
Anne  of  Austria  by  Buckingham,  born 
in  1626;  an  imaginary  son  of  the  same 
queen  by  an  unknown  father,  born  in 
163 1,  and  confided  by  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  Richelieu  ;  and  of  an  imaginary 
twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  born  a  few 
hours  after  the  birth  of  the  King,  and 
buried  alive,  so  to  speak,  by  the  two 
great  Cardinals  in  order  to  avoid  a  dis- 
puted succession.  There  is,  however, 
no  evidence  at  all  that  any  one  of  these 
beings  existed  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  moral  certainty  that  they  are  the 
mere  creations  of  fancy  and  gossip.  In 
fact  these  stories  completely  break 
down  when  subjected  to  anything  like 
criticism.  The  alleged  intrigue  between 
tlie  Queen  and  Buckingham  is  a  calumny 
of  the  prurient  De  Retz,  refuted  by  sev- 
eral contemporary  witnesses  ;  nor  is  it 
credible,  if  Anne  of  Austria  became  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  that,  as 
the  tale  runs,  she  would  have  made  Riche- 
lieu, her  bitterest  and  most  avowed  ene- 
my, the  depositary  of  the  fatal  secret. 
Still  more  impossible  is  it  to  believe  that 
Louis  XIV.  had  a  twin  brother,  and  that 
the  infant  was  spirited  away,  if  we  recol- 
lect that  the  notables  of  France  were 
present  during  the  labour  of  the  Queen, 
according  to  a  well-known  custom,  and 
must  have  witnessed  all  that  took  place, 
and  that  no  trace  of  this  myth  is  found 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  may  therefore  quickly  dis- 
miss these  supposed  personages  as  mere 
visions  of  the  brain,  and  we  may  add, 
should  a  lingering  faith  in  their  possible 
existence  still  continue,  it  is  sufficiently 
plain  not  one  of  them  could  have  been 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  Not  to  dwell 
on  the  facts  that  these  fabulous  scions 
of  royalty  must  have  been  imprisoned 
many  years  before  1665,  the  date  when 
Saint-Mars  was  first  made  a  gaoler,  and 
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that  the  Mask  is  always  found  in  connec- 
tion with  that  singular  personage,  it  is 
evident,  as  M.  Topin  shows,  that  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Barbezieux  to  Saint- 
Mars,  referring  indisputably  to  the  Mask, 
could  not  have  referred  to  a  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  or  to  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Anne  of  Austria  detained  merely  for  rea- 
sons of  State  :  —  "  You  have  no  other 
rules  of  conduct  to  follow  with  respect  to 
all  those  who  are  confided  to  your  keep- 
ing beyond  continuing  to  look  to  their 
security,  without  explaining  yourself  to 
any  one  whatever  about  what  your  ancient 
prisoner  has  doneP 

As  M.  lung,  too,  judiciously  points  out, 
the  recorded  sayings  of  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily of  France,  some  of  whom  are  thought 
to  have  received  the  secret  as  a  kind  of 
heritage  from  Louis  XIV.,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  at  all  of  this,  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  the 
Mask  could  claim  relationship  with  them. 
Senac  de  Meilhan,  an  emigre  who  wrote 
memoirs  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  said  :  — 

The  Dauphin,  the  father  of  Louis  XVL, 
spoke  to  me  one  day  about  Voltaire,  and  of 
his  taste  for  the  marvellous,  which  was  a  blot 
on  his  history.  The  Iron  Mask,  he  said,  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  conjectures.  I  re- 
plied that  this  was  sufficient  to  excite  the 
fancies  of  people.  "  I  have  thought  so  too," 
said  the  Dauphin,  "but  the  King  told  me  two 
or  three  times  that  if  you  knew  who  the  pris- 
oner was  you  would  see  that  the  affair  was  one 
of  very  little  interest."  The  Duke  of  Choiseul 
also  told  me  that  the  King  had  spoken  of  the 
matter  in  the  same  way,  and  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  of  no  importance. 

According  to  M.  Dufay  de  I'Yonne,  a 
writer  of  somewhat  a  later  date,  Louis 
XV.  said  to  M.  Delaborde  :  — 

Let  them  go  on  with  their  disputes,  they 
will  never  find  out  who  was  the  Iron  Maslc 
You  would  like  to  know  something  about  this 
business ;  I  may  tell  you  what  is  more  than 
others  know,  that  the  imprisonment  of  this 
unhappy  being  did  no  wrong  to  any  one  but 
himself. 

As  for  the  real  personages  named  as 
the  Mask  we  shall  pass  over  them  very 
lightly,  for,  with  one  exception,  their  pre- 
tensions have  been  almost  abandoned  by 
modern  writers.  The  readers  of  Macau- 
lay  will  hear  with  wonder  that  a  guess 
was  made  in  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  prisoner  was  the  hapless  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  the  hero  of  the  rising  crushed 
at  Sedgemoor  ;  but  we  need  not  say  that 
the  touching  scene  of  the  execution  of  the 
victim  on  Tower  Hill  is  drawn  by  the  his- 
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torian  from  documents  of  the  time.  The 
Count  of  Vermandois,  one  of  the  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Mademoiselle 
de  La  Valli^re.  is  also  said  to  have  been 
the  Mask  ;  but  there  is  ample  proof  of  his 
death  at  Courtrai  on  November  i8,  1683, 
in  the  presence  of  D'Humi^res  and  Bouf- 
flers,  and  of  his  burial  in  state  at  Arras, 
where  his  name  is  to  this  day  preserved  in 
the  appellation  of  an  estate  given  by  the 
King  as  a  fund  for  masses  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul,  which  were  offered  up  until 
1789.  The  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
the  "  roi  des  haUes,''''  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  of  the  Fronde,  rests 
chiefly  on  gossip  from  Sainte-Marguerite 
communicated  by  Saint-Mars  to  Louvois  ; 
but  the  disappearance  of  the  Duke  in 
1669,  in  a  bloody  struggle  at  the  siege  of 
Candia,  is  recorded  in  an  official  report  of 
that  year,  not  to  dwell  on  the  facts  that 
no  reason  for  his  incarceration  can  be 
alleged,  and  that  his  age  renders  it  al- 
most impossible  that  he  could  have  been 
the  object  of  our  search.  The  same  idle 
talk  is  the  only  source  of  a  tradition  that 
the  Mask  was  a  son  of  Cromwell  ;  but 
though  some  mystery  perhaps  attaches  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  death  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  this  conjecture  is  so  farfetched 
and  baseless  that  it  is  not  entitled  to 
serious  attention.  As  for  Avedick,  the 
Armenian  patriarch,  whose  treacherous 
arrest  and  secret  removal  in  June  1706, 
by  de  Ferriol,  ambassador  of  France  at 
the  Porte,  was  one  of  the  worst  acts  of 
Louis  XIV.,  his  title  to  be  thought  the 
unnamed  captive  is  contradicted  by 
Dujunca's  journal,  which  fixes  the  death 
of  the  Mask  in  1703  ;  and,  besides,  Ave- 
dick was  imprisoned  in  the  monastery  of 
Saint-Michael  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
and  the  register  of  the  church  where  he 
was  interred  showed  that  he  survived 
until  171 1.  Fouquet,  too,  the  celebrated 
surintenda7it,  and  perhaps  the  rival  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  favours  of  more  than 
one  light  love,  has  been  suggested  to  be 
the  Mask  ;  and  as  rumour  said  that  when 
the  Bastille  was  plundered  a  card  was 
found  which  attested  the  fact,  and  as  Fou- 
quet certainly  was  an  inmate  of  Pignerol 
for  several  years,  the  evidence,  in  this 
instance,  may  seem  less  worthless  than 
that  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
But,  as  M.  lung  has  truly  remarked, 
there  is  no  proof  such  a  card  existed  ; 
and  as  no  trace  of  the  precious  relic  or 
even  of  its  finder  has  ever  been  seen,  the 
story  is,  doubtless,  a  mere  invention. 
Besides,  it  is  sufficiently  certain  that 
Fouquet  died  in    March    1680,    that    is 
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twenty-three  years  before  the  Mask ;  his 
death  was  witnessed  by  his  wife  and  son, 
his  brothers,  and  several  of  his  house- 
hold ;  it  was  formally  attested  by  Saint- 
Mars,  and  is  noticed  in  a  letter  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sevign^,  written  a  few  days  only 
after  the  date  of  the  event  ;  and  the  regis- 
ter of  his  burial  dated  in  1681  seems  to  be 
a  document  above  suspicion.  On  the' 
whole  Fouquet  may  be  dismissed  as 
readily  as  any  of  the  other  candidates. 

One  personage,  however,  still  remains, 
!  whose  claim  to  have  been  the  mysterious 
I  Mask  is  ably  upheld  by  M.  Topin,  and 
j  has  been  considered  at  least  probable  by 
I  several  writers  of  this  generation.  Lord 
j  Dover,  in  his  well-known  essay  on  this 
i  subject,  published  in  1826,  followed  in 
;  the  track  of  M,  Delort,  and  treated  the 
question  as  if  it  had  been  absolutely 
and  irrefragably  solved  in  favour  of  Mat- 
tioli,  by  the  despatches  found  by  M. 
Delort  in  the  French  Foreign  Office.  But 
Delort  never  examined  the  much  more 
copious  archives  of  the  War  Department, 
and  it  must  now  be  held  equally  certain 
that  the  identity  of  Mattioli  with  the  Iron 
Mask  is  totally  disproved.  Ercolo 
Mattioli,  a  Mantuan  of  rank,  and  a  secret 
agent  of  the  fourth  Duke,  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  order  of  Louvois  and 
shut  up  in  Pignerol  in  1679.  His  crime 
was  that  he  had  divulged  one  of  the 
intrigues  by  which  Louis  XIV.  endeav- 
oured to  obtain  possession  of  Casale  by 
fraud,  and  that  he  betrayed  the  confidence 
the  French  Court  had  placed  in  him; 
and  the  evidence  shows  that  he  had  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  the  vindictive  King, 
and  that  Saint-Mars,  into  whose  hands 
he  came,  was  directed  to  guard  him  with 
peculiar  care,  and  to  keep  him  secluded 
in  strict  bondage,  After  1679  ^'^^  disapn 
peared  from  the  world,  and  we  can  only 
trace  his  obscured  figure  in  the  corre- 
spondence between  Louvois  and  Saint- 
Mars,  for  it  appears  certain  that  he  was 
never  set  at  liberty,  and  his  name  is  blank 
on  the  list  of  his  family.  The  letters, 
however,  of  Louvois  and  Saint-Mars 
prove  that  he  was  many  years  an  inmate 
of  Pignerol,  and  that  on  several  occa- 
sions he  was  lodged  in  the  celebrated 
Lower  Tower  of  the  fortress  —  the  habi- 
tation at  one  time  of  the  Mask  and  his 
fellow  ;  and  M.  Topin  and  others  have, 
we  think,  shown  with  sufficient  clearness 
that  he  was  taken  to  Sainte-Marguerite, 
and  placed  in  the  rigid  custody  of  Saint- 
Mars,  when  Pignerol  was  evacuated  in 
1694.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Fouquet  and  the 
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celebrated  Lauzun,  each  of  whom  was  his 
fellow  captive  for  some  years,  Mattioli 
was  the  most  notable  person  among  the 
prisoners  at  Pigncrol  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Fouquet  in  1680,  and  the  libera- 
tion of  Lauzun  some  months  afterwards, 
no  inmate  of  the  fortress  save  Mattioli 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  any  dis- 
tinction. From  these  facts  M.  Topin 
and  his  school  have  argued  that  Mattioli 
was  the  Mask,  and  until  the  appearance 
of  M.  lung's  work  their  theory  certainly 
seemed  plausible.  Mattioli  was  a  pris- 
oner at  Pignerol  as  far  back  as  1679 ;  and 
the  "ancient  prisoner  of  Pignerol  "  is  the 
name  given  the  Mask  in  Dujunca's  jour- 
nal  in   1698,    nineteen    years  afterwards. 


Mattioli    unquestionably  is  to 
in  the  Lower  Tower  at  Pignerol 


be  found 
and  we 
trace  to  this  spot  the  two  persons  one  of 
whom,  we  have  seen,  was  the  man  we 
seek.  Mattioli,  too,  may  be  made  to  cor- 
respond to  the  "ancient  prisoner"  re- 
ferred to  by  Louvois  in  writing  to  Saint- 
Mars  at  Sainte-Marguerite  from  1691  to 
1698,  for  he  had  been  in  ward  of  the 
gaoler  at  Pignerol  ever  since  1679.  Be- 
sides, Mattioli  and  the  Mask  were 
watched  with  very  much  the  same  pre- 
cautions ;  and  as  Mattioli  probably  was 
the  most  important  prisoner  known  to 
have  been  at  Pignerol  from  1679  o^" 
wards  except  two  whom  we  need  not  re- 
gard, for  neither  of  them  could  have 
been  the  Mask,  may  we  not,  it  is  urged, 
conclude  tliat  this  Italian  noble  was  the 
victim  anout  whose  mysterious  fate  such 
legends  gathered  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ?  Bearing  in  mind  how  weak  are 
the  claims  of  others,  and  what  gaps    in 


by  name: — "Since  Mattioli  has  been 
put  in  the  Lower  Tower  with  the  Jacobin, 
I  have  directed  Blainvilliers  to  threaten 
him  with  the  stick,"  And  again:  — 
"  Since  Monseigneur  has  allowed  me  to 
put  Mattioli  in  the  Lower  Tower  with  the 
Jacobin,  the  said  Mattioli  often  com- 
plains, etc."  It  was,  in  truth,  a  matter 
of  common  report  that  Mattioli  was  im- 
prisoned at  Pignerol  ;  the  fact  is  thus 
noticed  in  one  of  the  gazettes  of  the  day  ; 
and  though  the  particulars  are  not  cor- 
rectly given,  these  few  lines  are  almost 
enough  to  show  that  he  could  not  have 
been  the  nameless  prisoner,  the  object  of 
so  much  research  and  mystery  :  —  "  Mat- 
tioli was  not  detained  long  at  PigneroL 
The  place  was  too  near  Italy,  and  though 
he  was  carefully  guarded,  it  was  feared 
that  the  walls  might  speak.  He  was, 
therefore,  transferred  to  the  islands  of 
Sainte-Marguerite,  where  he  now  is  in 
the  keeping  of  M.  de  Saint-Mars."  This 
open  reference  to  Mattioli  by  name,  al- 
ready separates  him  from  the  Mask,  the 
"  unknown  prisoner  "  of  Dujunca's  jour- 
nal. The  distinction,  however,  has  been 
now  established  by  evidence,  in  our 
opinion,  conclusive.  It  has  always  been 
a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Mattioli,  that 
while  he  is  so  clearly  visible  at  Pignerol, 
it  is  not  possible  to  discover  him  at  Ex- 
iles ;  and  hence  some  writers  who  call 
him  the  Mask  have  assumed  that  he  was 
one  of  the  inmates  of  "  the  Lower 
Tower,"  one  of  the  two  "  birds  "  removed 
to  Exiles  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  obedi- 
ent gaoler.  Saint-Mars,  however,  ex- 
pressly says  in  the  despatch  to  D'Es- 
trades  already  quoted  :  —  "  Mattioli  will 
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risoners: 
These  words 


following  those  which  al- 


the  evidence  must  exist,  is  not,  it  is  said, ;  remain  here  at _  Pignerol  with   the  other 

this  inference  on  the  whole  reasonable  "i    '       ' 
The  theory,  however,  that  Mattioli  was  \ 

the  Mask  is  fully  refuted  by  the  evidence  1  lude  to  the  departure  of  the   two  prison 

ers  in  question,  indisputably  prove  that 
the  Italian  agent  could  not  have  been 
either  of  these  persons.  It  is  clear, 
moreover,  from  the  following  despatch  of 
Barb^zieux  to  Laprade,  one  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Saint-Mars  at  Pignerol,  written 
in  1693,  that  Mattioli  was  at  that  time  in 
that  fortress  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
he  had  remained  imprisoned  there,  as  no 
evidence  of  his  removal  exists  :  —  "If 
any  of  the  prisoners  who  are  ill  of  the 
fever  shall  happen  to  die,  you  will  bury 
them  in  the  same  way  as  soldiers  are 
buried ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
likely  to  die.  You  will  be  sure  to  burn 
the  scraps  of  cloth  upon  which  Mattioli 
and  his  servant  have  written  what  you 
tell  me." 


which  M.  lung  has  arrayed  against  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  reader  will  have 
abserved  that,  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Louvois  and  Saint-Mars,  a  name 
is  never  given  to  the  Mask  ;  he  is  at 
most  indicated  by  obscure  epithets  ;  but 
the  minister  and  gaoler  write  of  Mattioli 
without  the  faintest  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment. Thus  in  May  1679,  Louvois  tells 
Saint-Mars  to  show  no  leniency  to  a  pris- 
oner described  as  M.  Lestang,  but  iden- 
tified afterwards  as  Mattioli: — "His 
Majesty's  desires  are  that  Lestang  is  not 
to  be  well  treated,  and,  except  what  may 
be  necessaries  of  life,  you  are  to  give  him 
nothing  that  can  alleviate  his  imprison- 
ment." 

Saint-Mars    refers  to  Mattioli  in   1680 
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If,  therefore,  Mattioli  was  not  one  of 
the  two  "  prisoners  of  the  Lower  Tower," 
of  the   two   "birds"  taken   to  Exiles,  he 
certainly  could  not  have  been  the  Mask,  \ 
for  the  evidence  is,  we  think,  convincing! 
that  the  Mask  was  one  of  these  persons. ! 
The  only  way  to  avoid  this  inference  is  to  ' 
assert  that  neither  of  the  prisoners  was  ^ 
the  Mask,  and  this  M.  Topin  has  endeav- 
ored to  show  ;  but  M.  lung  has  put  him 
out   of   court.     The  fact,  therefore,  that 
Mattioli   was    not   one   of   the  two   half- 
defined  yet  still  nameless  persons,  in  one 
of  whom  only  we  can  recognize  the  Mask,  i 
disposes  absolutely  of   his  pretensions  ;  | 
and,    indeed,    apart    from    this    decisive  ■ 
proof,  other   cogent   arguments  may   be  j 
urged  against  them.     It  is  not  easy,  un- j 
der  any  conditions,  to  make  Mattioli,  im-! 
prisoned  in  1679,  answer  the  description ; 
in    1691     of    "  Saint-Mars's    prisoner   of 
twenty  years'  standing,"  then  applied  by  1 
Barbezieux  to  the  Mask  ;  but  how  can  he  , 
fulfil  that  character,  if  he  was   separated  j 
from  Saint-Mars  as  early  as   168 1,  when  | 
that  personage  went  to  Exiles,  and  if  he 
was  at  Pignerol  during  the   next  twelve 
years    entirely  out  of   that   gaoler's  cus- 
tody ?     Besides,    Mattioli,   as    M.    Topin  j 
insists,  and  as   there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  was  one  of  the  three  prisoners  1 
removed  from   Pignerol,  and  sent  to  the 
islands  for  the  first   time  in    1694  only; 
and,  if  so,  could  he  have  been  the  Mask, 
who  was  evidently  at  the  islands  long  be- 
fore that  time,  and  from   1691  to   1698  is 
characterized  by  Saint-Mars  as  his  "  an- 
cient prisoner  "•?     In  short,  if  it  is  borne 
in  mind,   that   Mattioli   was  only  in   the 
hands  of  Saint-Mars  from  1679  to   1681, 
and  thence  from   1694  onwards,  and  that, 
during  all  the  intermediate   time,  he  was 
not  in  the   hands  of    Saint-Mars  at   all, 
how  is  it  possible   to  apply  to  him  the 
epithets  continually  applied  to  the  Mask, 
and  which    can   only  mean,  that,  during 
this  very  period,  he  had  been  the  prisoner 
of  Saint-Mars  for  a  long  series  of  years  ? 

In   addition    to  considerations   so   im- 
portant as  these,  M.  lung  has  made  it  ap- 
pear at  least  very  probable   that   Mattioli 
died   at     Sainte-Marguerite    in    April   or 
May   1694,  very  soon  after  his   transfer 
from  Pignerol,  and  for  this,  therefore,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  could  not  have  been  | 
the    mysterious    prisoner.     For    Mattioli  i 
seems  to  have  always  had  the  luxury  of . 
an   attendant  at  Pignerol  ;  this   was   the  , 
case  at    least  long  before  his    removal  ; ; 
and  as  M.  lung  has  plausibly  argued,  that  j 
of  the  three  prisoners  taken  from   Pig- 
nerol   to  the    islands   in    1694,    Mattioli 
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alone  possessed  this  privilege,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Barbdzieux  to  Saint-Mars, 
dated  on  the  loth  of  May  of  that  year, 
is  certainly  not  without  significance: — ■ 
"You  can,  as  you  propose,  put  in  the 
vaulted  prison  the  attendant  of  the  pris- 
oner who  has  died,  taking  care  to  guard 
him  as  closely  as  the  others." 

M.  lung  thus  sums  up  this  part  of  his 
case :  — 

Mattioli  alone  has  a  servant,  but  a  servant 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  who  has  been  involved  in 
the  fate  of  his  master  from  his  having  been 
cognisant  of  the  affair  of  Casale.  He  re- 
mained at  Pignerol,  for  we  find  traces  of  him 
in  1684  and  in  1693;  he  is  always  with  Mat- 
tioli and  shares  his  prison,  and  it  is  to  him 
only  the  despatch  of  Barbezieux  can  refer. 
We  may,  therefore,  form  a  reasonably  certain 
conclusion  that  Mattioli  died  at  the  time  I 
have  mentioned. 

M.  lung  also  distinguishes  the  Mask 
from  Mattioli  by  the  additional  argument 
that  the  precautions  for  the  transfer  of 
the  prisoners  in  1694  were  not  nearly  as 
strict  as  those  observed  in  the  instances 
where  the  Mask  was  in  question.  We 
quote  from  the  despatch  on  the  subject, 
but  we  lay  no  stress  on  this  kind  of  infer- 
ence, and  M.  lung,  as  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show,  has  strained  this  reasoning  be- 
yond what  it  can  bear  :  — 

His  Majesty  has  ordered  me  to  write  to  you 
(Laprade,  the  governor  of  the  donjon  of  Pi- 
gnerol) to  inform  you  that  you  have  been  chosen 
to  conduct  these  prisoners  one  after  the  other, 
that  is  to  say,  when  you  shall  have  taken  one 
to  the  islands  you  will  return  and  take  anotlier. 
.  .  .  You  know  how  important  it  is  that  none 
of  these  persons  shall  speak  or  write  to  any 
one  on  the  way ;  the  King  desires  you  to 
attend  carefully  to  this,  and  that  they  shall 
receive  their  meals  from  your  hands  only,  as 
has  previously  been  the  custom. 

For  these  various  reasons  we  reject 
the  claim  of  Mattioli  to  have  been  the 
Mask,  as  decidedly  as  that  of  the  other 
candidates.  The  evidence  against  it 
seems  to  us  conclusive,  and  a  theory 
which  has  found  much  support  must 
henceforth,  we  think,  be  given  up. 
Thanks  to  M.  lung  we  have  traced  the 
Mask  to  one  of  the  two  "prisoners  of  the 
Lower  Tower,"  of  the  "two  birds  "  taken 
by  Saint-Mars  to  Exiles  ;  and  as  Mattioli 
was  neither  of  these,  he  is  not  the  object 
of  our  inquiry.  And  here  we  may  notice 
an  objection  against  what  we  believe  is 
the  only  correct  inference  now  reason- 
ably to  be  made  on  the  subject,  though 
when  confronted  by  positive  proof  such 
objections   are   hardly  of  any  value.     It 
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has  been  said  that  the  trivial  expression 
*'  merle  "  could  not  have  referred  to  so  im- 
portant a  prisoner  as  the  Mask  ;  and  it 
has  been  argued  that,  for  this  reason,  we 
oui]:ht  not  to  look  for  the  Mask  in  either 
of  the  two  persons  marked  by  this  epithet. 
M.  lunf^,  however,  has  clearly  shown 
that,  taking  its  meaning  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  term  was  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  a  prisoner  kept  in  solitude  or 
watched  with  jealous  care  ;  and  he  makes 
a  whimsical  attempt  to  trace  the  ety- 
mology of  the  term  to  the  solitary  habits 
of  the  "merula  quod  mera,  id  est  sola  vo- 
litat,"  according  to  Varro.  But  this  is 
nonsense.  The  French  word  "merle" 
means  a  blackbird  ;  but  it  has  long  been, 
and  still  is,  used  in  the  slang  of  the 
French  police  to  signify  a  captive.  A 
"fin  merle  "  is  a  sharp  fellow.  But  the 
secondary  use  of  the  word  is  probably 
derived  from  the  well-known  practice, 
still  common  in  France  and  elsewhere,  of 
keeping  a  tame  blackbird  confined  in  a 
wicker  cage. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  in  our  judg- 
ment M.  lung  has  found  a  local  habita- 
tion if  not  a  name  for  the  famous  Mask, 
who,  for  the  future,  will  be  identified  with 
either  of  the  prisoners  so  often  referred 
to.  M.  lung,  however,  has  endeavoured 
to  follow  tile  track  of  his  quarry  at  Pi- 
gnerol,  and  to  ascertain  finally  who  the 
Mask  was  ;  and  here,  we  think,  the  in- 
genious inquirer  has,  at  least  for  the 
present,  failed  in  his  object.  Before, 
however,  we  examine  the  case  he  makes, 
we  wish  very  briefly  to  direct  attention 
to  the  terrible  but  impressive  picture  of 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
France  which  his  work  discloses,  for 
this  is  one  of  its  most  striking  features. 
At  this  period,  when  the  civilization  of 
the  capital  and  court  of  the  Great  King  was 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world, 
and  when  the  lustre  of  Marli  and  Ver- 
sailles threw  its  radiance  over  the  whole 
State,  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate  the 
cruel  despotism  which  prevailed  in  every 
part  of  the  government,  and  especially 
in  the  internal  management  of  the  king- 
dom. The  vvill  of  Louis  and  of  his  min- 
isters was  supreme,  and  ruthless  deeds 
of  highhanded  violence,  and  atrocious 
instances  of  lawless  oppression,  were  of 
such  common  occurrence  that  to  the 
great  majority  of  Frenchmen  they  seemed 
the  simplest  matters  of  course,  the  inci- 
dents, as  it  were,  of  the  monarchy.  Nor 
were  the  subjects  of  the  King  alone  ex- 
jjosed  to  these  excesses  of  power ;  who- 
ever crossed   his    schemes,  or   incurred 


his  anger,  became  liable  to  his  vengeance 
if  within  his  reach  ;  and  in  several  cases 
foreigners  of  distinction,  and  even  rep- 
resentatives of  sovereign  States,  were 
treated  with  a  barbarous  harshness  not 
easy  to  comprehend  in  our  age.  Thus 
Louvois,  in  a  letter  cited  by  M.  lung, 
coolly  gave  orders  for  the  assassination  of 
a  confidential  agent  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany: — "  M.  Lisola,  it  seems,  will 
soon  leave  Lidge  to  return  to  Cologne. 
It  would  be  a  great  thing  to  catch  him, 
and  no  harm  to  kill  him,  for  he  is  very 
impertinent  in  his  language,  and  he  ex- 
erts himself  assiduously  to  injure  the  in- 
terests of  France.  You  will  confer  a 
real  benefit  on  his  Majesty  if  you  can 
carry  out  this  plan." 

Under  this  scheme  of  unchecked  op- 
pression solitary  arrests  formed  part  of 
the  system  of  government.  At  the  stroke 
of  a  pen,  and  without  reason  assigned, 
persons  were  suddenly  torn  from  "their 
families  and  homes,  and  shut  up  perhaps 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  ;  and  while 
England  had  her  Habeas  Corpus  con- 
firmed even  by  the  later  Stuarts,  hun- 
dreds of  State  prisons  arose  in  France 
in  which  crowds  of  unhappy  victims 
pined  without  redress,  or  even  a  hope  of 
justice.  These  dungeons,  of  which  the 
Bastille  was  only  the  most  conspicuous 
and  celebrated  type,  were  fitting  scenes 
of  such  deeds  of  darkness  as  the  tale  of 
the  Mask  no  doubt  discloses  ;  and  with 
their  secret  police  and  spies,  and  with 
gaolers  of  whom  the  vigilant  and  pitiless 
Saint-Mars  was  a  striking  specimen,  they 
prefigured  the  dens  in  which  Jacobin 
frenzy  thrust  many  of  the  noblest  and 
fairest  of  France  in  the  agony  of  1792-3, 
In  those  frightful  crypts  of  tyranny,  too, 
j  significantly  known  by  the  old  name  of 
oubliettes,  many  captives,  as  perhaps  was 
the  case  with  the  Mask,  were  kept  im- 
mured long  after  their  names,  and  even 
the  charges  asrainst  them,  had  been  for- 


One  other  detail  must  be  added,  which  in- 
dicates the  terrible  situation  of  these  prison- 
ers during  this  evil  time  in  our  history.  When 
a  prisoner  happened  to  die  after  years  of  sur- 
fering  in  those  distant  places,  Pigncrol,  Ville- 
franche,  Mont  Saint  Michel,  &c.,  the  Minister 
who  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  was  in- 
formed of  his  death,  often  no  longer  recol- 
lected his  name,  or  the  reason  why  he  had 
j  been  sent  to  perish  in  those  dungeons.  And 
bear  in  mind  that  a  line,  a  song,  a  couplet  with 
too  much  point  in  it,  a  talc  wrongly  inter- 
preted or  unfairly  related,  nay,  tlic  wliim  of  a 
royal  mistress,  sutificed  to  make  men  disappear 
from  the  stage  of  life  perhaps  for  ever  I 
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In  fact,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  the 
loi  des  suspects  \vd.^hy  no  means  a  new 
creation  of  the  Revolution  ! 

From  documents  in  M.  lung's  volume 
we  obtain  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  general  management  of  these  dun- 
geons, and  of  the  life  of  the  ill-fated  oc- 
cupants. Many  of  the  prisoners  were 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  most 
trusted  Minister  of  the  King;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  correspondence 
of  Louvois  throws  so  much  light  on  the 
subject.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  had  a 
nominal  superintendence  ;  and  occasion- 
ally we  see  a  curious  partition  of  powers 
even  within  the  same  prison,  the  local 
authority  being  charged  with  the  regula- 
tion of  the  less  important  prisoners,  the 
central  retaining  the  direction  of  those 
known  distinctively  as  prisoners  of 
State.  The  King  was  for  the  most  part 
privy  to  the  violent  arrests  that  were 
made  in  his  name,  and  to  the  wrongs  re- 
peatedly done  to  the  captives  ;  and  the 
crime  committed  in  a  later  age  against 
one  of  his  own  blood,  at  Vincennes,  was 
not  improbably  an  imitation  only  of  sim- 
ilar atrocities  sanctioned  by  himself.  As 
a  rule  the  prisoners  were  most  strictly 
watched  ;  they  were  shut  out  from  the 
external  world  by  severe  and  often  cruel 
expedients  ;  and  we  do  not  agree  with 
M.  lung  that  the  precautions  taken  in 
the  instance  of  the  Mask  were  extraordi- 
nary or  without  a  parallel.  The  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  station,  however,  char- 
acteristic of  feudal  France,  were  observed 
at  Pignerol  and  the  Bastille  as  precisely 
as  at  Saint  Germains  or  Versailles  ;  and 
though  noble  personages  were  as  closely 
guarded  as  Huguenots  and  others  of  the 
baser  sort,  they  were  privileged  beings 
even  in  bondage.  This  volume  shows 
that  the  plebeian  Saint-Mars  was  full  of 
deference  to  Fouquet  and  Lauzun  ;  and 
he  gilded  the  cage  of  birds  of  this  feather, 
though  he  took  care  not  to  open  the  bars, 
Louvois,  indeed,  prescribed  the  manner 
in  which  men  of  this  quality  were  to  be 
treated  :  —  "  His  Majesty  desires  that 
Monsieur  Fouquet  and  Monsieur  de  Lau- 
zun may  see  each  other  freely  and  as  often 
as  they  please.  They  may  spend  the  day 
and  have  their  meals  together  ;  and  his 
Majesty  has  no  objection  to  Monsieur  de 
Saint-Mars  playing  and  conversing  with 
them.  They  may  dine,  too,  with  Madame 
de  Saint-Mars,  if  they  choose." 

In  fact,  though  his  was  an  exceptional 
case,  Lauzun  was  allowed  to  do  much  as 
he  pleased,  when  his  captivity  was  near 


its  close  :  —  "He  had  all  that  he  wanted, 
and  might  dream  at  his  ease  on  past  great- 
ness and  on  greatness  to  come.  His 
rooms  were  agreeable  ;  his  table  was  well 
served  ;  he  had  two  servants  ;  he  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  making  love  both  in- 
side and  outside  his  prison,  for  mistresses 
flung  gold  about  in  heaps  to  get  access 
to  him  ;  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  bully 
and  torment  Saint-Mars." 

The  lot  of  meaner  prisoners  was  very 
different.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
kind  of  discipline  administered  to  the 
pastors  at  Sainte-Marguerite,  and  even  to 
Mattioli,  a  man  of  birth  ;  and  stripes, 
chains,  and  different  modes  of  torture 
were,  no  doubt,  the  portion  of  hapless 
persons  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  irre- 
sponsible gaolers,  and  not  protected  by 
their  rank  or  connections.  Thus  Louvois 
wrote  to  Saint-Mars,  whose  superstitious 
fears  had  been  aroused  at  the  idea  of 
chastising  a  priest :  — "  What  you  say  re- 
quires explanation.  Those  who  strike 
priests  without  regard  to  their  character 
deserve  excommunication  ;  but  it  is  quite 
lawful  to  scourge  a  priest  who  behaves 
ill  when  in  your  custody."  And  Louvois 
wrote  again  to  Saint-Mars  thus  :  —  "As 
the  treatment  you  have  used  in  the  case 
of  the  prisoner  with  Dubreuil  has  tamed 
him,  take  care  to  renew  it  from  time  to 
time." 

Far  worse,  however,  than  the  rack  or 
the  lash  were  the  privations  suffered  by 
this  class  of  prisoners  in  these  fearful  and 
unseen  abodes.  The  governors  of  the 
prisons  gave  no  account  of  the  sums  they 
received  for  the  support  of  the  captives, 
and  accordingly  they  regularly  appropri- 
ated these  funds,  and  kept  their  poorer 
and  more  obscure  victims  in  a  state  of 
horrible  want  and  misery.  Immense  for- 
tunes were  amassed  in  this  way ;  and 
Saint-Mars,  whose  impassive  and  silent 
figure,  remorseless,  observant,  and  blindly 
obedient,  may  be  taken  as  a  pattern  of  his 
kind,  died  a  millionaire  through  this  foul 
traffic.  The  following  from  an  eyewit- 
ness records  the  condition  of  the  inferior 
prisoners  at  the  Bastille,  and  the  infamous 
profits  made  by  the  governor  :  — 

I  am  convinced  that  Berneville  has  mad© 
two  millions  of  francs  by  these  unhappy  victims 
since  he  succeeded  Saint-Mars  some  years  aga 
.  .  .  We  saw  about  a  hundred  in  that  accursed 
place  of  torment.  Some  prisoners  are  rated 
for  their  charges  at  a  hundred  sous  a  day,  and 
some  at  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five 
francs.  Of  this  last  class  are  such  prisoners 
as  the  Prince  de  la  Riccia,  and  MM.  the  Due 
D'Estrees,  the  Due  de  Fronsac,  the  Comte 
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d'Harcourt,  M.  de  Lcconville,  and  others  ;  but 
the  average  cost  of  all  the  prisoners  was  not 
more  than  twenty  sous  a  day  each  to  the  gov- 
ernor ;  and  if  some  were  well  treated,  all  the 
rest  were  cruelly  dealt  with,  and  would  have 
fared  better  at  five  sous.  The  prisoners  in  the 
dungeons  cost  the  governor  only  a  sou  a  day 
each ;  he  always  took  good  care  that  these 
abominable  places  should  be  full,  and  called 
tliem  his  "clear  profits." 

We  come  now  to  the  theory  of  M.  lung 
with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  Mask, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  our  verdict  must  be 
"  not  proven."  His  researches,  however, 
have  not  been  fruitless  ;  and  if  he  has 
failed,  we  think,  in  his  immediate  purpose, 
he  has  suggested  new  and  interesting 
questions  as  to  the  secret  history  of 
France  in  that  age,  to  which  we  shall 
briefly  direct  attention. 

Our  readers  know  that,  even  at  its 
height,  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  con- 
tinually beset  by  foreign  intrigue  and  do- 
mestic faction,  and  that  underneath  a  sur- 
face of  splendour  society  in  his  time  was 
fearfully  corrupt,  and  stained  with  great 
and  abominable  crimes.  The  potentate, 
whose  object  was  to  be  supreme  in  Eu- 
rope, was  hated  and  feared  in  all  neigh- 
bouring states,  and  the  unscrupulous  acts 
he  often  committed  were  occasionally 
practised  against  himself.  Though  the 
force  or  craft  of  the  great  Cardinals,  too, 
had  made  him  almost  absolute  at  home, 
and  he  was  blindly  obeyed  by  the  mass  of 
his  subjects,  the  deep  divisions  which 
had  sundered  France  for  a  century  may 
be  traced  in  this  age,  and  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  old  feudal  noblesse,  and  per- 
haps of  the  down-trodden  Huguenots,  re- 
mained disaffected  to  the  all-engrossing 
monarchy.  The  opposition,  however,  of 
elements  like  these  was  long  too  weak  to 
be  deeply  felt ;  and  it  ended  only  in  ob- 
scure risings,  and  in  conspiracies  either 
real  or  fictitious,  events  to  which  we  may 
possibly  ascribe  the  King's  distrust  of 
the  ancient  seigneurie,  and  the  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  toleration,  the  glory  of 
Sully  and  of  Henry  IV.  This  period, 
moreover,  was  fruitful  of  deeds  of  dark- 
ness which,  though  partly  concealed, 
showed  murder  stalking  in  high  places, 
and  threatening  the  most  exalted  in  the 
land  with  terrible  yet  invisible  peril.  The 
celebrated  trial  of  La  Brinvilliers  shot  a 
ray  into  the  fearful  depths  of  depravity 
tliat  surrounded  the  Court,  and  made 
men  aware  that  the  poisoner's  art  was  no 
secret  in  noble  circles.  The  prelimi- 
nary inquiry,  indeed,  had  involved  so  many 
personages   of    rank   and   position,   that 


Louis,  in  order  to  avert  scandal,  with- 
drew the  cause  from  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  and  relegated  it  to  a  special  tribu- 
nal entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Not  to  mention  many  addi- 
tional names,  De  Cessac,  Luxemburg, 
and  Madame  de  Montespan  were  impli- 
cated in  the  charge  of  poisoning  ;  La 
Brinvilliers,  when  put  to  the  question, 
said  that  she  could  accuse  the  higliest  in 
France  ;  and  evidence  was  discovered,  it 
is  generally  supposed,  of  a  conspiracy  to 
get  rid  of  the  King  in  which  more  than 
one  noble  family  took  part.  The  affair, 
however,  was  purposely  hushed  up,  Louis 
and  his  Ministers  being  unwilling  to  give 
mortal  offence  to  many  powerful  families, 
and,  with  a  partiality  common  in  that  age, 
the  instruments  of  crime  were  alone  con- 
demned, while  impunity  was  accorded  to 
the  most  deeply  guilty.  M.  lung  re- 
marks :  — 

Officers,  priests,  harlots,  great  lords,  and 
fine  ladies  were  the  agents  and  accomplices  of 
these  infamous  deeds.  If  these  trials,  as  an 
historian  has  observed  with  justice,  had  been 
decided  by  the  Parliament,  the  Ministers  of 
Louis  XIV.  would  not  have  been  able  to  man- 
age them  according  to  their  supposed  interests 
and  that  of  their  master,  who  wished  to  save 
noble  guilt.  The  lords  and  great  ladies  who 
had  employed  the  criminals  were  pronounced 
innocent.  The  Ministers  doubtless  thought 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  remove  from  the  world 
the  actual  fabricators  of  the  poison.  This 
compromise  was  attended  with  the  v/orst  con- 
sequences. Means  of  destruction  have  never 
been  wanting  to  those  who  have  resolved  to 
employ  them,  and  the  shameful  partiality  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Arsenal  left  society 
without  security  against  fresh  enormities. 
The  proof  is,  that  if  for  the  moment  they 
stopped  the  evil,  and  the  person  of  the  King 
was  not  reached,  it  was  otherwise  with  several 
personages  who  stood  near  him,  and  who  per- 
ished in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

The  period,  too,  of  these  famous  trials 
coincides  partly  with  many  mysterious 
events  which  have  not  perhaps  been 
enough  noticed.  It  is  common,  especially 
in  an  ignorant  age,  to  ascribe  the  sudden 
deaths  of  the  great  to  poison,  and  histori- 
ans and  critics  ought  not  lightly  to  credit 
idle  reports  of  this  nature.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  several  persons  of 
eminence  were  destroyed  by  these  means 
at  different  times  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  ;  and  in  many  instances  the  pres- 
ence of  this  deadly  agency  may  at  least 
be  suspected.  A  whole  band  of  poisoners 
was  discovered  at  Turin,  who  confessed 
to  crimes  of  the  most  frightful  kind  ;  and 
proof  exists  that  attempts  were  made  to 
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poison  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Queen 
of  Poland.  The  sudden  deaths  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  —  the  subject  of  the 
noble  sermon  of  Bossuet  —  of  the  crafty 
and  far-sighted  Lionne,  and  of  the  Comte 
de  Soissons,  who  perhaps  had  a  Clytem- 
nestra  in  Olympia  Mancini,  gave  rise  to 
dark  and  horrible  rumours,  and  Louis 
himself  was  more  than  once  warned  that 
death  lurked  in  the  banquets  of  the  Pal- 
ace. Nor,  as  M.  lung  significantly  says, 
can  we  forget  the  rapid  and  premature 
ends  of  so  many  of  the  nearest  and  dear- 
est of  the  King  :  — 

Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  died  in  i6Si ; 
and  in  1689  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Madame 
Henrictte,  who  had  married  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  plot  was  discovered  in  Paris,  and  a  coun- 
ter-poison was  sent  to  Madrid,  but  the  courier 
arrived  too  late.  The  Queen  of  Spain,  says 
Dangeau,  who  repeats  the  exact  expressions  of 
Louis  XIV.  at  a  supper  at  Court,  died  of 
poison  put  in  an  eel-pie.  The  Countess  of 
Perniet,  and  the  tirewomen  Zapata  and  Nina, 
tasted  the  dish  and  died  of  the  same  poison. 
In  later  years  Louis  XIV.  saw  the  most  cher- 
ished members  of  his  family  perish  suddenly 
and  strangely.  As  for  the  prince  who  was  to 
become  Louis  XV.,  he  was  only  preserved,  it 
is  said,  by  an  antidote  given  him  by  his  gov- 
erness. In  this  succession  of  infamous  deeds, 
crime  and  shame  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  ; 
a  dark  mystery  of  woe  underlies  the  brilliant 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  kind  of  correlation 
may  be  traced  of  all  these  horrors. 

What  is  the  exact  truth  about  these  al- 
leged crimes,  and  to  what  extent  they 
may  be  connected  with  combinations  of 
foreign  enemies,  or  the  conspiracies  of 
discontented  subjects,  in  an  age  of  state- 
craft and  little  scruple,  must  be  left  to 
historians  to  determine.  M.  lung,  how- 
ever, has  very  clearly  shown  that  Louis 
was  the  object  of  several  plots  during  the 
first  and  most  splendid  part  of  his  reign, 
and  he  has  made  it  at  least  extremely 
probable  that  these  were  associated  in 
different  ways  with  the  great  poisoning 
trials  of  the  Chambre  Ardente,  in  which 
La  Brinvilliers  and  her  accomplices  fig- 
ured.    We  quote  his  words  :  — 

Turning  to  the  years  1669,  1670,  1671,  1672, 
the  names  of  the  criminals  are  everywhere  the 
same.  But  it  cannot  be  by  chance  that  we  so 
continually  meet  these  persons  in  this  life  of 
guilt  and  disorder.  These  poisonings  of  sov- 
ereigns and  of  ministers,  these  repeated  risings 
of  provinces,  these  perpetual  plots,  the  insti- 
gators of  which  had  so  many  strange  points  of 
contact,  assuredly  have  a  centre.  They  are 
the  work  of  a  group  of  individuals,  with  an 
organization  at  home  and  abroad.  They  obey 
a  word  of  command.     It  is  against  this  band 


that  Louvois,  and  his  father.  Chancellor  Le 
Tellier,  struggle  without  pity  from  1672  to 
1 68 1.  Nay,  is  it  on  account  of  the  frequent 
relations  between  these  poisoners  and  the 
Huguenots  that  Louis  XIV.,  Louvois,  and  Le 
Tellier  put  in  force  such  terrible  measures 
against  the  Protestant  reformers,  and  promul- 
gated the  fatal  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes?  Did  they  obey  the  Jesuits  in  this 
matter  ?  Did  they  act  under  the  threat  of 
Jesuit  vengeance.''  M.  Hattin,  the  learned 
compiler  of  the  gazettes  of  Holland  and  of  the 
secret  press  of  that  time,  says  that  the  gazette 
of  the  31st  December,  1683,  appeared  with  the 
initial  letters  of  its  title  or  name  printed  in 
red.  This  surprised  the  public,  and  gave  rise 
to  all  kinds  of  surmises.  It  was  a  sign  agreed 
upon  between  Le  Tellier  and  a  person  who 
revealed  a  Jesuit  plot  against  the  life  of  Louis 
XIV. 

It  is  amidst  this  maze  of  intrigues  and 
crimes,  M.  lung  insists,  that  we  should 
seek  the  Mask,  taking  as  an  index  the 
date  suggested  by  the  expressions  of 
Barbezieux  to  Saint-Mars,  "your  an- 
cient," your  "twenty  years  old  "  prisoner, 
found  in  letters  from  1691-98.  Now, 
clear  proof  exists  that  in  the  autumn  of 

1672,  and  in  the  early  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  plot  was  hatched  against 
the  life  of  Louis,  arid  its  ramifications 
probably  spread  along  the  German,  Span- 
ish, and  Belgian,  frontiers.     On  March  8, 

1673,  Michieli,  the  ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  wrote  to  the  Doge  : 
—  "The  Court  has  gone  to  Versailles; 
it  will  stay  there  until  the  25th  of  next 
month.  Strict  orders  have  been  issued 
to  observe  all  persons  who  enter  the  pal- 
ace of  his  Majesty.  It  is  said  this  has 
been  done  by  the  advice  of  the  King  of 
England,  who,  in  his  zealous  regard  for 
the  safety  of  his  Majesty,  is  apprehensive 
lest  some  sacrilegious  person,  exasper- 
ated perhaps  by  the  ills  suffered  by  his 
country  or  his  faith,  should  have  formed 
a  tragical  project."  In  the  same  month 
an  agent  of  Louvois  reported  :  —  "  The 
gentleman  requests  above  all  things  that 
it  shall  not  be  known  that  it  was  the 
Baron  of  Aspres,  chief  of  the  estates  of 
Zealand,  who  gave  information  about  the 
plot." 

Conspiracies  against  Louis  XIV.  were 
certainly  not  uncommon  at  this  time. 
Two  or  three  years  previously  our  am- 
bassador, Holies,  had  written  to  a  friend 
in  England  that  "  a  man  come  from 
Lyons  had  accused  another  Lyonnese  of 
an  intention  to  murder  the  King.  ...  A 
great  stir  is  being  made  about  a  plot 
against  the  person  of  the  King.  A  strict 
search  has  been   made  in  this   city,  and 
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last  Tuesday,  when  I  was  at  Charenton, 
at  prayers,  two  exempts  and  a  lieutenant 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  ex- 
amined attentively  those  who  went  in." 
It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  about  this 
date  many  of  the  persons  whose  names 
appear  afterwards,  in  the  trial  of  La  Brin- 
villiers  and  other  proceedings,  seem  to 
have  been  already  involved  in  crime:  — 
"  The  principal  actors  in  the  conspiracies 
referred  to,  prisoners,  forgers,  &c.,  can 
be  traced,  and  were  scattered  about  in  or 
near  France  in  1670." 

The  plot  of  1672-3  aroused  the  energy 
of  the  youthful  Louvois,  then  just  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  through  the 
interest  of  his  father,  the  famous  Le 
Tellier.  At  this  juncture  Le  Tellier  and 
Louvois  were  under  a  kind  of  proscrip- 
tion at  court.  The  old  nobles  had  coa- 
lesced to  put  down  these  representatives  of 
a  bureaucratic  noblesse^  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  great  Houses  of  Condd  and  Turenne 
had  resolved  to  put  down  the  insolent 
upstart.  Louvois,  however,  with  the  aid 
of  his  father,  addressed  himself  to  un- 
ravel the  plot ;  and  the  machinery  of  a 
vigilant  secret  service  was  set  in  motion 
to  arrest  the  criminals.  As  the  seat  of 
the  conspiracy  seemed  to  be  Belgium,  a 
regular  agency  of  spies  was  established 
in  the  principal  towns  on  the  northern 
frontier,  and  the  passages  of  the  Somme 
were  regularly  guarded,  especially  around 
the  fortress  of  "Peronne  on  the  great  road 
from  the  Low  Countries  to  Paris.  These 
precautions  were  not  without  results  ; 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  reports  of  the 
officials  of  Louvois  that  a  design  had 
been  formed  against  the  life  of  the  King, 
and  that  its  authors  were  men  of  a  cer- 
tain rank  who  had  relations  with  Amster- 
dam and  Brussels,  and  not  improbably 
1  with  Madrid,  and  had  ample  funds  at 
their  disposition.  Lespine  Beauregard, 
the  commandant  at  Peronne,  wrote  to 
Louvois,  in  March  1673:  — 

Since  the  arrest  of  the  gentleman  of  Silesia, 
no  person  has  passed  here  who  can  be  sus- 
pected of  the  execrable  plot  against  His 
Majesty,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  descriptions 
and  portraits  you  have  indicated  to  me.  I 
feel  sure  I  shall  catch  the  head  of  this  foul 
business  if  he  comes  by  this  town.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cording to  your  orders,  I  have  placed  nine 
confidential  persons  since  yesterday  to  watch 
the  nine  fords  of  the  Somme  by  which  the 
river  might  be  crossed  on  horseback.  These 
will  keep  such  a  strict  watch  by  day  and  night 
that  if  the  villains  we  expect  shall  present 
themselves  they  will  assuredly  be  captured,  as 
well  as  those  who  may  have  letters  or  papers 
addressed  to  personages  of  distinction.     I  beg 
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of  you  to  tell  me  to  what  country  the  chief  of 
the  conspiracy  belongs. 

The  principal  information,  however, 
came  from  a  Father  Hyacinth,  an  agent 
of  Louvois  at  Arras,  who  had  intelligence 
from  Belgium.  From  the  reports  of  a 
spy  of  this  vigilant  priest,  the  supposed 
leader  of  the  murderous  band  was  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  known  by  the  names 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Kiffenbach,  or  the 
Chevalier  d'Harmoises,  and  a  Lorrainer 
of  not  ignoble  descent.  This  man  had 
been  in  Paris  some  months  previously, 
perhaps  in  order  to  mature  his  pro- 
jects :  — 

The  said  deponent,  having  conferred  with 
the  Sieur  de  Lorette  touching  the  picture  of 
the  chief,  explaining  to  him  who  this  miscreant 
was,  remembered  that  in  December  last,  when 
in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  in  Paris,  at  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  who  was  about  to 
pay  a  visit  to  M.  Coulon,  the  academician, 
they  saw  a  man  dressed  in  a  jerkin  of  thick 
stuff  with  silver  buttons,  standing  before  the 
shop  of  a  saddler.  This  man  looked  at  the 
gentleman,  and  approached  to  salute  him. 
The  gentleman  did  not  return  the  salute,  and 
Sieur  Lorette  having  asked  why,  received  for 
answer,  that  the  man  in  question  was  a  Lor- 
rainer, that  he  had  been  a  captain  of  cavalry 
in  the  Lorraine  troops,  that  he  had  been  seen 
at  Brussels  and  in  the  army,  and  that  he  was  a 
good-for-nothing  spendthrift  who  led  a  bad 
life. 

On  March  22  Father  Hyacinth  reported 
to  Louvois  that  this  chief  was  at  Brus- 
sels with  three  men  of  a  band  —  ten  in  all 
in  number.  He  added  the  following  cu- 
rious particulars  :  — 

The  person  I  have  sent  to  Brussels  to  watch 
the  leader  of  the  band  who  seeks  to  attempt 
the  King's  life  wrote  to  me  on  the  19th  that 
he  had  discovered  the  man  and  taken  up  his 
abode  with  him.  He  describes  him  exactly  as 
I  have  done  in  my  last  letter.  He  says  that 
this  chief  has  three  men  with  him,  who  serve 
him  very  well,  and  who  are  all  differently 
dressed  and  not  in  any  livery.  He  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  ascertain  to  what  country  they 
belong,  for  they  speak  different  tongues.  The 
chief  gives  out  he  is  about  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  but  first  to  make  a  tour  in  Lorraine. 
My  infonnant  adds  that  the  chief  is  free  with 
his  mo^ey,  and  that  persons  of  condition  often 
come  to  see  him.  Most  of  these  persons,  be- 
ing strangers,  are  unknown  to  my  informant ; 
but  one  of  them  is  a  deputy  from  Holland, 
who  on  the  iSth  was  four  hours  alone  in  con- 
versation with  the  chief  in  his  room.  Little 
that  they  said  could  be  heard,  but  the  words 
King  and  Paris  passed. 

By  the  25th,  or  27th  at  latest,  the  con- 
spirators had  taken  their  departure  from 
Brussels. 
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The  messenger  I  sent  to  Brussels  informs 
me  that  the  leader  of  -the  band  went  away  on 
the  27th,  and  that  his  three  attendants  were  off 
on  the  25th.  The  chief  went  off  very  secretly, 
and  did  not  say  where  he  was  going,  though 
he  had  sometimes  said  before  that  he  was 
about  raising  a  cavalry  regiment.  The  day 
before  his  departure  he  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  a  deputy  from  Holland. 

Between  the  29th  and   31st  of   March 
an  important  prisoner    was    arrested   at 
Peronne,  and  gave  his    name    as    Louis 
D'OIdendorf,  when  interrogated  by  the 
commandant     Beauregard.        M.      lung 
shows  that,  very  probably  at  least,   this 
person  was  the  leader  of  the  band  known 
as  the  Chevalier  de  Kiffenbach  or  D'Har- 
moises.    The  prisoner  was,  it  seems,  sent 
from  Peronne  immediately  in  the  charge 
of  M.  Legrain,  prevot-general  of  the  con- 
n^tablerie  of  France,  and  was  in  the  Bas- 
tille by  the  second   week  of  April.     On 
the   8th   of  that  month  we  find  Louvois 
directing    Father   Hyacinth   to   send   to 
Paris  the  spy  recently  employed  at  Brus- 
sels, in  order  to  identify  the  newly  cap- 
tured prisoner: — "I  desire  you  to  send 
here  the  servant  of  the  gentleman  who  is 
acquainted   with    the    unlucky  chief,   to 
see  if  the  prisoner  who  has  been  arrested 
at  Peronne  is  he.     Send  him  off  at  once 
for  it  is  an  important  matter,  and  by  post 
if  he  is  with  you."     A  day  or  two  before 
the  priest  had  written  to  Louvois  :  —  "I 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  man  who 
has  been  arrested  is  the  execrable  chief 
of  the  conspiracy,   for  in   that  case   the 
sacred  person  of  the  King  will  be-  safe." 
Beauregard,  too,  had  written  to  the  Min- 
ister from  Peronne  :  —  "I  have  no  news 
to  give  you  of  the  messenger  I  have  des- 
patched  to   Brussels.  ...  I   venture   to 
ask  you  if  Oldendorf   is  the    miscreant 
whom   we   are  in   search  of  amidst  that 
company  of  villians."     The  prisoner  Ol- 
dendorf had  evidently  been  in  possession 
of  documents  of  importance,  for  on  the 
17th  of  April,  Beauregard  sent  this  des- 
patch to  Louvois  :  —  "The  Brussels  mes- 
senger has  fortunately  brought  the   cas- 
ket of   Oldendorf.     It  has   not  yet  been 
opened,  and   is  in  the   hands  of    M.  de 
Nancr^  until  my  emissary  shall  have  re- 
turned from  Antwerp.     He  has  gone  to 
that  city  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
Oldendorf,  in  order  to  induce  the  pen- 
sionary Horn  to  go  to  Court." 

At  this  moment  the  King  was  about  to 
leave  Versailles  for  the  siege  of  Maas- 
tricht, and  Louvois,  as  Minister,  went  in 
his  suite.  Louvois,  however,  seems  to 
have  made  a  halt  at  Peronne  on  the  4th 
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and  5th  of  May,  in  order  to  examine  the 
Oldendorf  casket.  What  its  contents 
were  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but  the 
Minister  wrote  at  once  from  Peronne  to 
M.  Besmaus,  the  governor  of  the  Bas- 
tille :  —  "  Sir,  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  no  one  shall  discover  what  has  be- 
come of  the  Sieur  Lefroid  taken  by  M. 
Legrain  to  the  Bastille.  Lefroid  request- 
ed me  to  let  Count  Molina  know  that  he 
was  in  your  hands.  Take  every  imagin- 
able precaution,  and  be  sure  that  he  re- 
mains    at  M ,  where    somebody    he 

knows  is  intimate  with  many  people." 

This  letter  of  Besmaus,  of  the  i8th  of 
May,  refers  most  probably  to  this  pris- 
oner :  — 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant, 
and  I  have  done  all  that  I  possibly  could  to 
fulfil  your  orders.  I  have  heard  nothing  since 
your  departure,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  one 
who  can  occasion  a  suspicion.  I  have  not 
quitted  this  place  for  a  moment.  I  have 
caused  a  watch  to  be  set  on  the  man  you  refer 
to.  .  .  .  The  man  is  often  in  tears,  makes 
many  complaints,  and  told  me  this  morning 
that  you  took  delight  in  vexing  a  great  lord 
who  would  pay  you  off  for  it. 

M.  lung  argues,  on  this  evidence,  that 
De  Kiffenbach,  D'Harmoises,  Oldendorf, 
Lefroid,  and  the  unknown  "  man "  of 
Besmaus,  are  all  the  same  person  ;  and 
insists  further  that  this  criminal  was  the 
leader  in  the  conspiracy  against  Louis 
XIV.  We  shall  not  dispute  M.  lung's 
conclusion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  pris- 
oner in  question,  though  the  proofs  are 
by  no  means  complete,  nor  can  the  real- 
ity of  the  plot  be  fairly  doubted.  It 
should  be  remarked,  too,  that  just  at  this 
time  the  favour  of  the  King,  of  late  on 
the  wane,  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  Court,  was  extended  to  Louvois 
more  amply  than  ever  ;  and  we  may  at 
least  surmise  that  this  return  of  a  confi- 
dence which  henceforward  was  never 
withdrawn,  may  have  been  due  to  the 
zeal  of  the  Minister  in  discovering  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  King 
of  formidable  if  ill-defined  extent.  M. 
lung  says  :  — 

Louvois  and  his  father  had  found  the  means 
to  baffle  the  cabal  which  had  sought  their  ruin. 
The  fall  of  Maastricht  had  not  sufficed  to  bring 
the  young  secretary  into  favour  again.  Louis 
XIV.  was  more  than  ever  assailed  by  the  ex- 
postulations and  complaints  of  personages  in- 
terested in  the  fall  of  a  family  at  once  parvenu 
and  all-powerful.  The  Prince  of  Conde  and 
Turenne  had  openly  expressed  their  preten- 
sions ;  the  return  of  the  secretary  was  to  be 
the  occasion  when  he  was  to  be  made  feel  the 
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displeasure  of  the  King.  Louvois  seemed  on 
the  point  of  disgrace,  and  his  friends  were 
already  falling  away  from  him,  when  a  sudden 
change  took  place. 

Our  readers  will  have  guessed  that  M. 
lung  has  discovered  the  Mask  in  the 
plotting  Lorrainer,  the  man  of  many 
names  arrested  at  Peronne,  and  sent 
afterwards,  as  we  assume,  to  the  Bastille, 
and  who  was  known  there  as  M.  Lefroid, 
or  as  the  "  man  "  referred  to  by  the  cau- 
tious governor.  Granting,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  he  has  traced  this  pris- 
oner from  Brussels  to  the  Bastille,  and 
has  ascertained  to  some  extent  who  he 
was,  he  has,  we  think,  failed  to  establish 
his  main  position  and  to  connect  the  sup- 
posed chief  of  the  band  of  assassins  with 
the  mysterious  being  he  seeks  to  identify. 
No  doubt  the  epithets  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  employed  by  Saint-Mars  and 
Barbezieux  from  1691  to  1698,  may  with 
reasonable  propriety  apply  to  a  prisoner 
arrested  in  1673  ;  but  this  circumstance 
proves  hardly  anything,  and  in  other  par- 
ticulars the  evidence  adduced  by  M. 
lung  is  extremely  deficient.  Our  read- 
ers, however,  shall  judge  for  themselves, 
though  our  risume  cannot  of  course  be 
complete.  M.  lung  asserts  that  the  con- 
spirator of  1673  was  detained  several 
months  in  the  Bastille,  and  then  quotes 
the  following  despatch  of  Louvois  to 
Saint-Mars,  dated  in  March  1674  :  — 

The  King  has  thought  fit,  for  the  good  of 
his  service,  to  send  to  Pignerol  a  prisoner 
who,  though  obscure  in  rank,  is  nevertheless 
an  important  person.  His  Majesty  has  caused 
him  to  be  conducted  from  hence  under  the 
escort  of  M.  Legrain,  who  will  take  him  to  the 
post  called  Brou,  beyond  Lyons.  He  will  be 
there  about  the  30th  of  this  month,  and  you 
will  take  care  to  send  ten  trusty  men  of  your 
company,  under  the  command  of  one  of  your 
officers,  to  receive  him.  M.  Legrain  will  give 
all  necessary  orders  as  to  the  manner  of  guard- 
ing this  prisoner.  You  will  direct  the  ofiicer 
to  conduct  him  quietly  along  the  roads,  and 
to  lead  him  into  Pignerol  without  noise,  and 
so  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to  perceive  that  a 
prisoner  is  being  taken  to  the  donjon. 

The  Minister  also  despatched  a  sec- 
ond order  to  be  given  by  the  director  of 
the  post  at  Lyons  to  the  officer  of  Saint- 
Mars  who  was  to  receive  the  prisoner  : 
—  "  The  officer  of  M.  de  Saint-Mars  will 
conduct  the  prisoner  to  be  delivered  to 
him  by  M.  Legrain  to  the  donjon  of  Pi- 
gnerol without  delay,  and  will  travel  al- 
ways on  the  domains  of  the  King.  He 
will  take  every  necessary  precaution  to 
keep   the   prisoner   safe,  will    bind    him 


closely  at  night,  and  besides,  will  never 
leave  him  out  of  sight,  or  allow  him  to 
speak  or  write  to  any  one  whomsoever." 
According  to  M.  lung  the  conspirator 
of  1673,  taken  from  Peronne,  we  suppose, 
to  the  Bastille,  was  one  and  the  same 
person  as  this  last-named  prisoner,  trans- 
ferred to  Pignerol  eleven  months  after- 
wards. But,  except  the  single  fact  that 
M.  Legrain  acted  as  an  escort  on  both 
occasions,  we  have  found  nothing  in  M. 
lung's  book  to  establish  a  conclusion  of 
this  kind  ;  and  it  would  be  strange  to  ar- 
gue that  because  an  official  personage  is 
seen  twice  in  company  with  an  unknown 
prisoner,  that  prisoner  must  be  the  same 
person.  At  this  point  M.  lung's  case  ap- 
pears to  us  to  break  down  altogether ; 
and  as  a  chain  of  proof,  when  once  sev- 
ered, fails,  we  might  decline  to  examine 
the  remaining  links.  These  links,  how- 
ever, are  at  best  fragile  and  will  not  bear 
a  critical  test.  Granting,  what  obviously 
is  the  merest  conjecture,  that  the  conspi- 
rator of  1673  was  the  prisoner  sent  in 
1674  to  Pignerol,  M.  lung  has  yet  to 
show  that  this  last  person  was  one  of  the 
two  prisoners  of  the  Lower  Tower,  of  the 
two  "hfierles"  of  168 1,  either  of  these 
being,  as  we  think,  the  Mask.  M.  lung 
has  tried  hard  to  prove  the  identity  ;  but 
his  praiseworthy  labours  leave  us  in 
doubt.  Having  made  search  through  the 
prison  registers  of  Pignerol,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  show  that,  of  all  the  pris- 
oners immured  in  that  fortress  from  1664 
to  1681,  none  can  answer  the  required 
description,  except  the  prisoner  of  1674, 
and  another  to  be  presently  noticed  ; 
but  —  an  essential  point  in  a  negative 
argument  —  he  has  not  said  that  the  list 
is  complete  ;  and,  even  if  he  had,  he  has 
not,  we  think,  accounted  for  two  other 
persons  at  least,  either  of  whom  might  as 
well  have  been  one  of  the  two  prisoners 
we  are  now  seeking  as  the  prisoner  at 
Pignerol  in  1674.  In  the  second  place, 
M.  lung  contends,  we  believe  rightly, 
that  when  Saint-Mars  wrote  the  letter  to 
Destrades  in  June  1681,  and  some  time 
afterwards  went  to  Exiles,  only  five  pris- 
oners can  be  found  at  Pignerol ;  and  he 
has  demonstrated  that  two  of  these  were 
Mattioli,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Du- 
breuil,  and  has  made  it  very  probable 
that  the  third  was  an  obscure  person 
called  Eustache  Danger,  who  perhaps 
acted  as  valet  to  Fouquet.  Admitting, 
however,  the  truth  of  these  facts,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  can  ascertain  who  the 
two  remaining  prisoners  were  ;  all  we 
know  is  that  we  find  them  marked  by  a 
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very  singular  designation  ;  and  it  is   still   were  taken  in  the  case  of  numerous  pris- 
less  evident  that  the  prisoner  of  1674  was    oners,  and  really  were  part  of  the  daily 

duty  of  Saint-Mars.     The  following,  for 
example,  is  an  order  for  the  arrest  and 


I 


certainly  one   of    these  persons,    the  fa- 
mous pair  we  have  so  often  mentioned. 
Besides,  even  if  we  were  to  admit,  the 


detention  of   the    obscure  prisoner  who 


certainly  as  yet  unproved  theory,  that  the  |  seems  to  have  been  a  valet  of  Fouquet 

prisoner   of    1674  was    one   of    the    two  <  and    such    orders    abound   in    M.  lung's 

prisoners  of  the  Lower  Tower,  it  is  neces-  \  volume  :  — 

sary  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  identify       ^,     ^^.      ,        ,.  , 

these  persons,  in  order  to  show  that  he   ,2^^^^-''^  ^^f  ^?^^^^,  T  ^"^  ''^"'^  ^  ^°-^^ 

w:,<     thp    ,-nvstprionc;     M^^],     taken    frnm  '  ^^^^  *°  ^^^nerol.      It  IS  of  the  very  utmost  im- 
was    the    mysterious    Mask,   taken   from   poj-t^^^ce  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  guarded  with  the 

Exiles   to   Samte-Marguerite   and  finally  ,  strictest  attention,  and  that  he  shall  be  unable 

entombed  in  the   Bastille.     M.  lung  en-   to  let  any  one   know  who  or  where  he  is. 

deavours    to   estabhsh    this,    by   arguing   Have  a  deep  and  close  cell  ready  for  him,  and 

that  the  Jacobin  Monk  to  whom  we  have  |  take  care  that  the  gratings  do  not  open  on  a  place 

before  referred,  was  the  second  prisoner  {  where  any  one  is  likely  to  be.     Let  there  be 

of  the  Lower  Tower,  and  that  he  died  in  j  so  many  doors  closed  one  after  the  other  that 

1686-7,    the    date    of   the    death   of    that !  *^^  sentinels  shall  be  unable  to  hear  a  word. 


prisoner ;  but  here,  again,  the  sugges- 
tions he  makes  are  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce conviction.  Reasoning  therefore, 
even  on  the  above  vague  hypothesis,  M. 


You  will  yourself  supply  each  day  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  to  this  wretch,  and  see  him  take 
his  food  ;  and  you  will  never  listen  to  what  he 
may  desire  to  say  on  any  pretext  whatever. 
Threaten  him  with  death  if  he  ever  opens  his 


lung,  we  think,  has  not  at  all  shown  who  |  mouth  to  speak  of  anything  but  of  what  he 
the  two  prisoners  of    the   Lower  Tower  |  may  absolutely  be  in  want  of. 
were  ;  and,  therefore,  even  at  this  point  of 

his  case,  and  with  a  great  deal  too  much  '  We  repeat  therefore  that  M.  lung's 
conceded  to  him,  has,  in  our  judgment,  I  theory  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Mask  has 
failed  to  connect  the  prisoner  of  16741  not  been  made  o^^,  and  the  proof  seems 
with  the  Mask.  As  we  have  said,  how-  ^o  us  wholly  inadequate.  It  is  unneces- 
ever,  we  altogether  deny  that  the  pris-  sary  to  refer  to  another  matter  elaborated 
oner  of  •1674  can  be  brought  in  such  by  this  conscientious  writer,  for  an  in- 
proximity  to  the  Mask  as,  for  the  sake  of   q^iry  really  leads  to  nothing.     Dujunca's 


argument,  we  have  been  willing  to  allow, 
We  think  therefore  that  proof  is  want- 


journal,  so  often  cited,  records   that  the 
Mask  was  known  by  the  name  of  M.  de 


ing  to  identify  the  conspirator  of  1673 ';  Marchiel  on  the  Bastille  register,  and 
with  the  prisoner  of  1674;  to  associate!  tins  piece  of  evidence  has  been  made  the 
the  prisoner  of   1674  with  either  of  the !  groundwork  of  many  ingenious  guesses. 

It  is  improbable,  however,  in  the  highest 
degree,  that  anything  but  a  well-disguised 
name  would  have  been  given  to  the  mys- 
terious Mask  ;  arid  M.  Topin's  argument 
that  de  Marchiel  is  merely  a  corruption 
of  Mattioli,  and  M.  lung's  assertion  that 
similar  names,  and  also  that  of  Ar- 
moise  or  Harmoise,  are  not  uncommon 
to  this  day  in  Lorraine,  will  not  bear 
much  weight  with  judges  of  evidence, 
though  it  is  certainly  curious  that  the 
conspirator  of  1673  was  sometimes  called 
the  Chevaher  d'Harmoise,  and  seems  to 
have  been  of  Lorraine  extraction.  To 
sum  up  our  views  on  the  whole  question, 
M.  lung,  we  think,  has  distinctly  traced 
the  Mask  to  one  of  the  two  prisoners  re- 
moved from  Pignerol  in  i68i  to  Exiles  ; 
and  this  discovery  is  of  very  great  value, 


two  prisoners  of  the  Lower  Tower ;  to 
prove  who  these  two  persons  were  ;  and 
to  show  which  of  them  was  the  Mask. 
At  every  turn  in  this  part  of  his  search 
M.  lung  fails  to  attain  his  object ;  and 
the  nameless  spectre  eludes  his  grasp. 

Ceu  fumus  in  auras 
Commixtus  tenues,  fugit  diversa ;  neque  ilium 
Prensantem  nequidquam  umbras,  et  multa  vo- 

lentem 
Dicere,  praeterea  vidit. 

Nor  can  we  attach,  as  M.  lung  has 
done,  much  weight  to  the  only  other 
presumptions  which  he  has  prayed  in  aid 
of  this  branch  of  his  argument.  Un- 
doubtedly the  precautions  observed  in 
conducting  and  watching  the  conspirator 
of  1673,  and  the  prisoner  of  1674,  have  a 

certain  resemblance  to  those  observed  '  for  it  puts  an  end  to  the  claims  of  many 
in  instances  in  which  we  discern  the  j  persons,  and  more  especially  to  that  of 
Mask  ;  but  we  cannot,  from  such  a  coin-  Mattioli,  and  it  confines  future  research 
cidence  as  this,  infer  the  identity  of  those  ,  within  narrow  limits.  Henceforward,  if 
persons.  In  fact,  whatever  M.  lung  may  we  do  not  greatly  err,  inquiry  will  gather 
say,  precautions  of  much  the  same  kind   to  one  point  only  ;  and  if  the  prisoners 
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of  the  Lower  Tower,  the  merles  of  Saint- 1  Pierre  Firmin,  written  against  the  tyrant 
Mars,  can  be  brought  to  light,  the  secret 
will  at  last  be  found  out,     M.  lung,  how- 


ever, has  not  established,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  case  he  makes,  and  the  figure 
of  the  Mask  still  recedes  before  us,  im- 
palpable, "with  no  speculation  in  his 
eyes,"  a  ghost  in  the  gloomy  by-paths  of 
history.  His  assiduous  researches  have, 
however,  disclosed  many  curious  inci- 
dents of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
although  he  may  not  have  unveiled  the 
face  of  the  Mask,  he  has,  in  part  at  least, 
laid  bare  the  secrets  of  an  important 
period  in  the  annals  of  France,  and  has 
lifted  up  the  vizard  which  concealed  the 
features  of  a  society  brilliant  upon  the 
surface,  but  foul  with  corruption  and 
crime  within. 


Bonaparte  when  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  power.     I  am   Pierre   Firmin  —  make 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  PARISIANS. 

BY    LORD    LYTTON. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

Victor  dressed  and  went  out.  The 
streets  were  crowded.  Workmen  were 
everywhere  employed  in  the  childish 
operation  of  removing  all  insignia,  and 
obliterating  all  names  that  showed  where 
an  empire  had  existed.  One  greasy 
citizen,  mounted  on  a  ladder,  was  effacing 
the  words  "  Boulevard  Haussman,"  and 
substituting  for  Haussman,  "  Victor 
Hugo." 

Suddenly  De  Mauleon  came  on  a  group 
of  blouses,  interspersed  with  women 
holding  babies  and  ragged  boys  holding 
stones,  collected  round  a  well-dressed 
slender  man,  at  whom  they  were  hooting 
and  gesticulating,  with  menaces  of  doing 
something  much  worse.  By  an  easy 
effort  of  his  strong  frame  the  Vicomte 
pushed  his  way  through  the  tormentors, 
and  gave  his  arm  to  their  intended  vic- 
tim. 

"  Monsieur,   allow  me 
with  you." 

Therewith  the  shrieks 
gesticulations  increased, 
pertinent !  Another  traitor !  Drown 
him  !  Drown  them  both  !  To  the  Seine  ! 
To  the  Seine  !  "  A  burly  fellow  rushed 
forward,  and  the  rest  made  a  plunging 
push.  The  outstretched  arm  of  De  Mau- 
leon kept  the  ringleader  at  bay.  '■^ Mes 
enfans^^''  cried  Victor,  with  a  calm  clear 
voice,  "  I  am  not  an  Imperialist.  Many 
of    you    have    read   the   articles   signed 


to  walk   home 

and  shouts  and 
"Another  im- 


way  for  me."  Probably  not  one  in  the 
crowd  had  ever  read  a  word  written  by 
Pierre  Firmin,  nor  even  heard  of  the 
name.  But  they  did  not  like  to  own 
ignorance  ;  and  that  burly  fellow  did  not 
like  to  encounter  that  arm  of  iron  which 
touched  his  throat.  So  he  cried  out, 
"  Oh  !  if  you  are  the  great  Pierre  Firmin, 
that  alters  the  case.  Make  way  for  the 
patriot  Pierre  !  "  "  But,"  shrieked  a  vi- 
rago, thrusting  her  baby  into  De  Mau- 
Idon's  face,  "the  other  is  the  Imperialist, 
the  capitalist,  the  vile  Duplessis.  At  least 
we  will  have  him."  De  Mauldon  sud- 
denly snatched  the  baby  from  her,  and 
said,  with  imperturbable  good  temper, 
"Exchange  of  prisoners!  I  resign  the 
man,  and  I  keep  the  baby." 

No  one  who  does  not  know  the  hu- 
mours of  a  Parisian  mob  can  comprehend 
the  suddenness  of  popular  change,  or  the 
magical  mystery  over  crowds  which  is  ef- 
fected by  quiet  courage  and  a  ready  joke. 
The  group  was  appeased  at  once.  Even 
the  virago  laughed  ;  and  when  De  Mau- 
Mon  Vestored  the  infant  to  her  arms,  with 
a  gold  piece  thrust  into  its  tiny  clasp,  she 
eyed  the  gold,  and  cried,  "God  bless 
you,  citizen  !  "  The  two  gentlemen  made 
their  way  safely  now. 

"  M.  de  Mauldon,"  said  Duplessis,  "  I 
know  not  how  to  thank  you.  Without 
your  seasonable  aid  I  should  have  been 
in  great  danger  of  life  ;  and  —  would  you 
believe  it? — the  woman  who  denounced 
and  set  the  mob  on  me  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  a  charity  which  I  weekly  dis- 
pense to  the  poor." 

"  Of  course  I  believe  that.  At  the  Red 
clubs  no  crime  is  more  denounced  than 
that  of  charity.  It  is  the 'fraud  against 
Egaliti''  —  a  vile  trick  of  the  capitalist  to 
save  to  himself  the  millions  he  ought  to 
share  with  all  by  giving  a  sou  to  one. 
Meanwhile  take  my  advice,  M.  Duplessis, 
and  quit  Paris  with  your  young  daughter. 
This  is  no  place  for  rich  Imperialists  at 
present." 

"  I  perceived  that  before  to-day's  ad- 
venture. I  distrust  the  looks  of  my  very 
servants,  and  shall  depart  with  Valerie 
this  evening  for  Bretagne." 

"  Ah  !  I  heard  from  Louvier  that  you 
propose  to  pay  off  his  mortgage  on  Roche- 
briant,  and  make  yourself  sole  proprie- 
tor of  my  young  kinsman's  property." 

"  I  trust  you  only  believe  half  what  you 
hear.  I  mean  to  save  Rochebriant  front 
Louvier,  and  consign  it,  free  of  charge, 
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to  your  kinsman,  as  the  dot  of  his  bride, 
my  daughter."  | 

"  I  rejoice  to  learn  such  good  news  for 
the  head  of  my  house.  But  Alain  him- 
self—  is  he  not  a  prisoner  of  war  ?  "  \ 

"  No,  thank  heaven.  He  went  forth  an 
officer  of  a  regiment  of  Parisian  Mobiles 
—  went  full  of  sanguine  confidence;  he' 
came  back  with  his  regiment  in  mournful 
despondency.  The  undiscipline  of  his ; 
regiment,  of  the  Parisian  Mobiles  gener- 1 
ally,  appears  incredible.     Their  insolent 


as  the  beginning  of  a  divine  chastisement, 
justly  incurred  by  our  sins  —  I  mean,  the 
sins  of  Paris.  In  vain  my  father  reminds 
him  of  Voltaire's  story,  in  which  the  ship 
goes  down  with  a  fripon  on  board.  In 
order  to  punish  the  fripon,  the  honest 
folks  are  drowned." 

"  Is  your  father  going  to  remain  on 
board  the  ship,  and  share  the  fate  of  the 
other  honest  folks  ?  " 

''^  Pas  si  bete.  He  is  o£E  to  Dieppe  for 
sea-bathinof.     He    says    that    Paris    has 


I 


appears 
disobedience  to  their  officers,  their  ribald  \  grown  so  dirty  since  the  4th  September, 
scoffs  at  their  general  —  oh,  it  is  sicken-:  that  it  is  only  fit  for  the  feet  of  the  lin- 
ing to  speak  of  it !  Alain  distinguished  \  washed.  He  wished  my  mother  to  ac- 
himself  by  repressing  a  mutiny,  and  is  company  him;  but  she  replies,  'No; 
honoured  by  a  signal  compliment  from  '  there  are  already  too  many  wounded  not 
the  commander  in  a  letter  of  recommen-  to  need  plenty  of  nurses.'  She  is  assist- 
dation  to  Palikao.  But  Palikao  is  nobody 
now.     Alain  has  already  been  sent  into 


Bretagne,  commissioned  to  assist  m  or- 
ganizing a  corps  of  Mobiles  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Trochu,  as  you  know,  is  a 
Breton.  Alain  is  confident  of  the  good 
conduct  of  the  Bretons.  What  will  Lou- 
vier  do  t  He  is  an  arch  Republican  ;  is 
he  pleased  now  he  has  got  what  he 
wanted  ? " 

"  I  suppose  he  is  pleased,  for  he  is  ter- 
ribly frightened.  Fright  is  one  of  the 
great  enjoyments  of  a  Parisian.  Good 
day.  Your  path  to  your  hotel  is  clear 
now.     Remember  me  kindly  to  Alain." 

De  Mauldon  continued  his  way  through 
streets  sometimes  deserted,  sometimes 
thronged.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Rue  de  Florentin  he  encountered  the 
brothers  Vandemar  walking  arm  in  arm. 

"  Ha,  De  Mauldon  ! "  cried  Enguer- 
rand  ;  "  what  is  the  last  minute's  news  t  " 

"  I  can't  guess.  Nobody  knows  at 
Paris  how  soon  one  folly  swallows  up  arr- 
other.  Saturn  here  is  always  devouring 
one  or  other  of  his  children." 

"  They  say  that  Vinoy,  after  a  most 
masterly  retreat,  is  almost  at  our  gates 
with  80,000  men." 

"  And  this  day  twelvemonth  we  may 
know  what  he  does  with  them." 

Here  Raoul,  who  seemed  absorbed  in 
gloomy  reflections,  halted  before  the  ho- 
tel in  which  the  Comtesse  di  Rimini 
lodged,  and  with  a  nod  to  his  brother, 
and  a  polite,  if  not  cordial  salutation  to 
Victor,  entered  \\\t  porte  cochere. 

"  Your  brother  seems  out  of  spirits, —  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  uproarious  mirth 
with  which  Parisians  welcome  the  ad- 
vance of  calamity.' 


are 
be- 


Raoul,  as  you  know,  is   deeply  reli-       "  And  you 


gious.     He  regards   the  defeat  we  have 
sustained,  and  the  peril  that  threatens  us, 


ing  to  inaugurate  a  society  of  ladies  in 
aid  of  the  Soiui's  de  Charite.  Like  Raoul, 
she  is  devout,  but  she  has  not  his  super- 
stitions. Still  his  superstitions  are  the 
natural  reaction  of  a  singularly  earnest 
and  pure  nature  from  the  frivolity  and 
corruption  which,  when  kneaded  well  up 
together  with  a  slice  of  sarcasm,  Paris 
calls  philosophy." 

"  And  what,  my  dear  Enguerrand,  do 
you  propose  to  do  ? " 

"  That  depends  on  whether  we 
really  besieged.  If  so,  of  course  I 
come  a  soldier." 

"  I  hope  not  a  National  Guard  ? " 

"  I  care  not  in  what  name  I  fight,  so 
that  I  fight  for  France." 

As  Enguerrand  said  these  simple  words, 
his  whole  countenance  seemed  changed. 
The  crest  rose  ;  the  eyes  sparkled  ;  the 
fair  and  delicate  beauty  which  had  made 
him  the  darling  of  women  —  the  joyous 
sweetness  of  expression  and  dainty  grace 
of  high  breeding  which  made  the  most 
popular  companion  to  men, —  were  exalted 
in  a  masculine  nobleness  of  aspect,  from 
which  a  painter  might  have  taken  hints  for 
a  study  of  the  young  Achilles  separated 
forever  from  effeminate  companionship 
at  the  sight  of  the  weapons  of  war.  De 
Maul^on  gaxed  on  him  admiringly.  We 
have  seen  that  he  shared  the  sentiments 
uttered  —  had  resolved  on  the  same  course 
of  action.  But  it  was  with  the  tempered 
warmth  of  a  man  who  seeks  to  divest  his 
thoughts  and  his  purpose  of  the  ardour 
of  romance,  and  who  in  serving  his  coun- 
try, calculates  on  the  gains  to  his  own 
ambition.  Nevertheless  he  admired  in 
Enguerrand  the  image  of  his  own  impul- 
sive and  fiery  youth. 

I   presume,"  resumed   En- 


guerrand, "will  fight  too,  but  rather  with 
pen  than  with  sword." 
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"  Pens  will  now  only  be  dipped  in  red 
ink,  and  common-sense  never  writes  in 
that  colour ;  as  for  the  sword,  I  have 
passed  the  age  of  forty-five  at  which  mili- 
tary service  halts.  But  if  some  experi- 
ence in  active  service,  some  knowledge 
of  the  art  by  which  soldiers  are  disci- 
plined and  led,  will  be  deemed  sufficient 
title  to  a  post  of  command,  however  mod- 
est the  grade  be,  I  shall  not  be  wanting 
among  the  defenders  of  Paris." 

"  My  brave  dear  Vicomte,  if  you  are 
past  the  age  to  serve,  you  are  in  the  ripest 
age  to  command  ;  and  with  the  testimo- 
nials and  the  cross  you  won  in  Algeria, 
your  application  for  employment  will  be 
received  with  gratitude  by  any  general 
so  able  as  Trochu." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  apply  to 
Trochu.  I  would  rather  be  elected  to 
command  even  by  the  Mobiles  or  the 
National  Guard,  of  whom  I  have  just 
spoken  disparagingly  ;  and  no  doubt  both 
corps  will  soon  claim  and  win  the  right 
to  choose  their  officers.  But  if  elected, 
no  matter  by  whom,  I  shall  make  a  pre- 
liminary condition :  the  men  under  me 
shall  train,  and  drill,  and  obey, —  soldiers 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  youthful 
Pekins  nourished  on  absinthe  and  self- 
conceit,  and  applauding  that  Bombastes 
Furioso,  M.  Hugo,  when  he  assures  the 
enemy  that  Paris  will  draw  an  idea  from 
its  scabbard.  But  here  comes  Savarin. 
Bon  jour ^  my  dear  poet." 

"  Don't  say  good  day.  An  evil  day  for 
journalists  and  writers  who  do  not  out- 
Herod  Blanqui  and  Pyat.  I  know  not 
how  I  shall  get  bread  and  cheese.  My 
poor  suburban  villa  is  to  be  pulled  down 
by  way  of  securing  Paris  ;  my  journal  will 
be  suppressed  by  way  of  establishing  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  .  It  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  the  people  of  France  should 
have  some  choice  in  the  form  of  their 
government." 

"  That  was  very  indiscreet,  my  poor 
Savarin,"  said  Victor  ;  "  I  wonder  your 
printing-office  has  not  been  pulled  down. 
We  are  now  at  the  moment  when  wise 
men  hold  their  tongues." 

"  Perhaps  so,  M.  de  Mauldon.  It  might 
have  been  wiser  for  all  of  us,  you  as  well 
as  myself,  if  we  had  not  allowed  our 
tongues  to  be  so  free  before  this  moment 
arrived.  We  live  to  learn  ;  and  if  we 
ever  have  what  may  be  called  a  possible 
government  again,  in  wliich  we  may  say 
pretty  much  what  we  like,  there  is  one 
thing]  will  not  do,  I  will  not  undermine 
that  government  without  seeing  a  very 
clear  way  to  the  government  that  is   to 


follow  it.  What  say  you,  Pierre  Fir- 
min.?" 

"  Frankly,  I  say  that  T  deserve  your 
rebuke,"  answered  De  Mauldon,  thought- 
fully. "  But,  of  course,  you  are  going  to 
take  or  send  Madame  Savarin  out  of 
Paris?" 

"  Certainly.  We  have  made  a  very 
pleasant  party  for  our  hegeira  this  even- 
ing—  among  others  the  Morleys.  Mor- 
ley  is  terribly  disgusted.  A  Red  Repub- 
lican slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  '  American,  we  have  a  republic  as 
well  as  you.'  '  Pretty  much  you  know 
about  republics,'  growled  Morley :  '  a 
French  republic  is  as  much  like  ours  as 
a  baboon  is  like  a  man.'  On  which  the 
Red  roused  the  mob,  who  dragged  the 
American  off  to  the  nearest  station  of  the 
National  Guard,  where  he  was  accused  of 
being  a  Prussian  spy.  With  some  diffi- 
culty, and  lots  of  brag  about  the  sanctity 
of  the  stars  and  stripes,  he  escaped  with 
a  reprimand,  and  caution  how  to  behave 
himself  in  future.  So  he  quits  a  city  in 
which  there  no  longer  exists  freedom  of 
speech.  My  wife  hoped  to  induce  Made- 
moiselle Cicogna  to  accompany  us  ;  I 
grieve  to  say  she  refuses.  You  know  she 
is  engaged  in  marriage  to  Gustave  Ra- 
meau  ;  and  his  mother  dreads  the  effect 
that  these  Red  clubs  and  his  own  vanity 
may  have  upon  his  excitable  temperament 
if  the  influence  of  Mademoiselle  Cicogna 
be  withdrawn." 

"  How  could  a  creature  so  exquisite  as 
Isaura  Cicogna  ever  find  fascination  in 
Gustave  Rameau  !  "  exclaimed  Enguer- 
rand. 

"  A  woman  like  her,"  answered  De 
Mauleon,  "  always  finds  a  fascination  in 
self-sacrifice." 

"  I  think  you  divine  the  truth,"  said 
Savarin,  rather  mournfully.  "  But  I  must 
bid  you  good-bye.  May  we  live  to  shake 
hands  retinis  sous  des  7Jteillurs  auspices ^ 

Here  Savarin  hurried  off,  and  the  other 
two  men  strolled  into  the  Champs  Ely- 
sdes,  which  were  crowded  with  loungers, 
gay  and  careless,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
disaster  at  Sedan,  no  overthrow  of  an 
empire,  no  enemy  on  its  road  to  Paris. 

In  fact  the  Parisians,  at  once  the  most 
incredulous  and  the  most  credulous  of 
all  populations,  believed  that  the  Prus- 
sians  would  never  be  so  impertinent  as  to 
come  in  sight  of  the  gates.  Something 
would  occur  to  stop  them  !  The  kin^ 
had  declared  he  did  not  war  on  French- 
men, but  on  the  Emperor  :  the  Emperor 
gone,  the  war  was  over.  A  democratic 
republic     was    instituted.      A    horrible 
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thing  in  its  way,  it  is  true ;  but  how 
could  the  Pandour  tyrant  brave  the  in- 
fection of  democratic  doctrines  among 
his  own  barbarian  armies  ?  Were  not 
placards,  addressed  to  our  "  German 
brethren  "  posted  upon  the  walls  of  Paris, 
exhorting  the  Pandours  to  fraternize  with 
their  fellow-creatures  ?  Was  not  Victor 
Hugo  going  to  publish  "  a  letter  to  the 
German  people  ?  "  Had  not  Jules  Favre 
graciously  offered  peace,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  "  France  would  not  cede  a  stone 
of  her  fortresses  —  an  inch  of  her  terri- 
tory ?  She  would  pardon  the  invaders, 
and  not  march  upon  Berhn  ! "  To  all 
these,  and  many  more  such  incontestable 
proofs,  that  the  idea  of  a  siege  was  moon- 
shine, did  Enguerrand  and  Victor  listen 
as  they  joined  group  after  group  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  :  nor  did  Paris  cease 
to  harbour  such  pleasing  illusions,  amus- 
ing itself  with  piously  laying  crowns  at 
the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Strasbourg, 
swearing  "  they  would  be  worthy  of  their 
Alsatian  brethren"  till  on  the'  19th  of 
September  the  last  telegram  was  received, 
and  Paris  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  iron  line  of  the  Prussian 
invaders.  "  Tranquil  and  terrible,"  says 
Victor  Hugo,  "  she  awaits  the  invasion  ! 
A  volcano  needs  no  assistance." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

We  left  Graham  Vane  slowly  recover- 
ing from  the  attack  of  fever  which  had 
arrested  his  journey  to  Berlin  in  quest  of 
the  Count  von  Rudesheim.  He  was, 
however,  saved  the  prosecution  of  that 
journey,  and  his  direction  turned  back  to 
France  by  a  German  newspaper  which 
informed  him  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  at  Rheims,  and  that  the  Count  von 
Rudesheim  was  among  the  eminent  per- 
sonages gathered  there  around  their  sov- 
ereign. In  conversing  the  same  day 
with  the  kindly  doctor  who  attended  him, 
Graham  ascertained  that  this  German 
noble  held  a  high  command  in  the  German 
armies,  and  bore  a  no  less  distinguished 
reputation  as  a  wise  political  counsellor 
than  he  had  earned  as  a  military  chief. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  and 
indeed  before  the  good  doctor  sanctioned 
his  departure,  Graham  took  his  way  to 
Rheims,  uncertain,  however,  whether  the 
Count  would  still  be  found  there.  I 
spare  the  details  of  his  journey,  interest- 
ing as  they  were.  On  reaching  the  fa- 
mous, and  in  the  eyes  of  Legitimists  the 
sacred  city,  the  Englishman  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the   house,   not  far 


von  Rudesheim  had  taken  his  temporary  ' 
abode.  Walking  towards  it  from  the  small 
hotel  in  which  he  had  been  lucky  enough 
to  find  a  room  disengaged  —  slowly,  for  he 
was  still  feeble  —  he  was  struck  by  the 
quiet  conduct  of  the  German  soldiery,  and, 
save  in  their  appearance,  the  peaceful  as- 
pect of  the  streets.  Indeed  there  was  an 
air  of  festive  gaiety  about  the  place,  as  in 
an  English  town  in  which  some  popular 
regiment  is  quartered.  The  German  sol- 
diers thronged  the  shops,  buying  largely  ; 
lounged  into  the  cafes j  here  and  there 
attempted  flirtations  with  the  grisettes 
who  laughed  at  their  French  and  blushed 
at  their  compliments  ;  and  in  their  good- 
humoured,  somewhat  bashful  cheeriness, 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  insolence  of 
conquest. 

But  as  Graham  neared  the  precincts  of 
the  cathedral  his  ear  caught  a  grave  and 
solemn  music,  which  he  at  first  supposed 
to  come  from  within  the  building.  But 
as  he  paused  and  looked  round,  he  saw  a 
group  of  the  German  military,  on  whose 
stalwart  forms  and  fair  manly  earnest 
faces  the  setting  sun  cast  its  calm  linger- 
ing rays.  They  were  chanting,  in  voices 
not  loud  but  deep,  Luther's  majestic 
hymn,  ''Nun  danket  alle  GottP  The 
chant  awed  even  the  ragged  beggar  boys 
who  had  followed  the  Enghshman,  as 
they  followed  any  stranger,  would  have 
followed  King  William  himself,  whining 
for  alms.  "  What  a  type  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  nations  !  "  thought  Gra- 
ham ;  "  the  Marseillaise,  and  Luther's 
Hymn  ! "  While  thus  meditating  and 
listening,  a  man  in  a  general's  uniform 
came  slowly  out  of  the  cathedral,  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  and 
his  head  bent  slightly  downwards.  He, 
too,  paused  on  hearing  the  hymn  ;  then 
unclasped  his  hand  and  beckoned  to  one 
of  the  officers,  to  whom  approaching  he 
whispered  a  word  or  two,  and  passed  on 
towards  the  Episcopal  palace.  The 
hymn  hushed,  and  the  singers  quietly 
dispersed.  Graham  divined  rightly  that 
the  general  had  thought  a  hymn  thanking 
the  God  of  battles  might  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vanquished 
city  —  not,  however,  that  any  of  them 
were  likely  to  understand  the  language 
in  which  the  thanks  were  uttered.  Gra- 
ham followed  the  measured  steps  of  the 
general,  whose  hands  were  again  clasped 
behind  his  back  —  the  musing  habit  of 
Von  Moltke,  as  it  had  been  of  Napoleon 
the  First. 

Continuing    his  way,   the  Englishman 
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from  the  cathedral,  in  which  the  Count '  soon   reached  the  house    in    which    the 
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Count  von  Rudesheim  was  lodged,  and 
sending  in  his  card,  was  admitted  at  once 
through  an  anteroom  in  which  sate  two 
young  men,  subaltern  officers,  apparently 
employed  in  draughting  maps,  into  the 
presence  of  the  Count. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Graham,  after  the 
first  conventional  salutation,  "  if  I  inter- 
rupt you  for  a  moment  or  so  in  the  midst 
of  events  so  grave,  on  matters  that  must 
seem  to  you  very  trivial." 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  Count,  "  there  is 
nothing  so  trivial  in  this  world  but  what 
there  will  be  some  one  to  whom  it  is  im- 
portant.    Say  how  I  can  serve  you." 

"  I  think,  M.  le  Comte,  that  you  once 
received  in  your  household,  as  teacher  or 
governess,  a  French  lady,  Madame 
Marigny." 

"Yes,    I  remember  her    well — a  very 
handsome  woman.     My  wife  and  daugh- 
ter took  great  interest  in  her.     She   was 
married  out  of  my  house." 
"  Exactly —  and  to  whom  ?  " 
"  An    Italian    of  good  birth,    who  was 
then  employed  by  the   Austrian   Govern- 
ment   in  some    minor    post,  and    subse- 
cjuently   promoted  to    a    better    one    in 
the  Italian    dominion,    which    then    be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  after 
which  we  lost  sight  of  him  and  his  wife." 
"  An  Italian  —  what  was  his  name  ?  " 
"  Ludovico  Cicogna."  | 

"  Cicogna  !  "  exclaimed  Graham,  turn- 
ing very  pale.  "  Are  you  sure  that  was 
the  name  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  He  was  a  cadet  of  a  very 
noble  house,  and  disowned  by  relations 
too  patriotic  to  forgive  him  for  accepting 
employment  under  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment." 

"  Can  you  not  give  me  the  address  of 
the  place  in  Italy  to  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred on  leaving  Austria  ? " 

"  No  ;  but  if  the  information  be  neces- 
sary to  you,  it  can  be  obtained  easily  at 
Milan,  where  the  head  of  the  family  re- 
sides, or  indeed  in  Vienna,  through  any 
ministerial  bureau." 

"  Pardon  me  one  or  two  questions 
more.  Had  Madame  Marigny  any  chil- 
dren by  a  former  husband  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of  :  I  never  heard 
so.  Signor  Cicogna  was  a  widower,  and 
had,  if  I  remember  right,  children  by  his 
first  wife,  who  was  also  a  Frenchwoman. 
Before  he  obtained  office  in  Austria,  he 
resided  I  believe,  in  France.  1  do  not 
remember  how  many  children  he  had  by 
his  first  wife.  I  never  saw  them.  Our 
acquaintance  began  at  the  baths  of  Top- 
litz,  where   he  saw  and  fell  violently  in 


love  with  Madame  Marigny.  Ai!ter  their 
marriage  they  went  to  his  post,  which 
was  somewhere,  I  think,  in  the  Tyrol. 
We  saw  no  more  of  them  ;  but  my  wife 
and  daughter  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  Signora  Cicogna  for  a  short 
time.  It  ceased  altogether  when  she  re- 
moved into  Italy." 

"  You  do  not  even  know  if  the  Signora 
is  still  living.?" 
"No." 

"  Her  husband,  I  am  told,  is  dead." 
"  Indeed  !  I  am  concerned  to  hear  it. 
A  good-looking,  lively,  clever  man.  I 
fear  he  must  have  lost  all  income  when 
the  Austrian  dominions  passed  to  the 
House  of  Savoy." 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  information. 
I  can  detain  you  no  longer,"  said 
Graham,  rising. 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  very  busy  at  this 
moment  ;  but  I  fear  we  Germans  have 
plenty  of  work  on  our  hands." 

"  I  had  hoped  that,  now  the  French 
Emperor,  against  whom  your  king  made 
war,  was  set  aside,  his  Prussian  majesty 
would  make  peace  with  the  French 
people." 

"  Most  willingly  would  he  do  so  if  the 
French  people  would  let  him.  But  it 
must  be  through  a  French  Government 
legally  chosen  by  the  people.  And  they 
have  chosen  none  !  A  mob  at  Paris  sets 
up  a  provisional  administration,  that  com- 
mences by  declaring  that  it  will  not  give 
up  an  'inch  of  its  territory  nor  a  stone 
of  its  fortresses.'  No  terms  of  peace 
can  be  made  with  such  men  holding  such 
talk."  After  a  few  words  more  over  the 
state  of  public  affairs,  —  in  which  Graham 
expressed  the  English  side  of  affairs, 
which  was  all  for  generosity  to  the  van- 
quished ;  and  the  Count  argued  much 
more  ably  on  the  German,  which  was  all 
for  security  against  the  aggressions  of  a 
people  that  would  not  admit  itself  to  be 
vanquished,  —  the  short  interview  closed. 
As  Graham  at  night  pursued  his  journey 
to  Vienna,  there  came  into  his  mind 
Isaura's  song  of  the  Neapolitan  fisher- 
man. Had  he,  too,  been  blind  to  the 
image  on  the  rock.?  Was  it  possible 
that  all  the  while  he  had  been  resisting 
the  impulse  of  his  heart,  until  the  dis- 
charge of  the  mission  intrusted  to  him 
freed  his  choice  and  decided  his  fortunes, 
the  very  person  of  whom  he  was  in 
search  had  been  before  him,  then  to  be 
forever  won,  lost  to  him  now  forever  ? 
Could  Isaura  Cicogna  l)e  the  child  of 
Louise  Duval  by  Richard  King?  She 
could   not   have   been    her  child   by  Ci 
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cogna  :  the  dates  forbade  that  hypothe- 
sis. Isaura  must  have  been  five  years 
old  when  Louise  married  the  Italian. 

Arrived  at  Milan,  Graham  quickly  as- 
certained that  the  post  to  which  Lu- 
dovico  Cicogna  had  been  removed  was 
in  Verona,  and  that  he  had  there  died 
eight  years  ago.  Nothing  was  to  be 
learned  as  to  his  family  or  his  circum- 
stances at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
people  of  whose  history  we  know  the 
least  are  the  relations  we  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge. Graham  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  Verona.  There  he  found  on  in- 
quiry that  the  Cicognas  had  occupied  an 
apartment  in  a  house  which  stood  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  had  been  since 
pulled  down  to  make  way  for  some  public 
improvements.  But  his  closest  inquiries 
could  gain  him  no  satisfactory  answers 
to  the  all-important  questions  as  to  Lu- 
dovico  Cicogna's  family.  His  political 
alienation  from  the  Italian  cause,  which 
was  nowhere  more  ardently  espoused  than 
at  Verona,  had  rendered  him  very  un- 
popular. He  visited  at  no  Italian  houses. 
Such  society  as  he  had  was  confined  to 
the  Austrian  military  within  the  Quadri- 
lateral or  at  Venice,  to  which  city  he 
made  frequent  excursions  :  was  said  to 
lead  there  a  free  and  gay  life,  very  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Signora,  whom  he  left  in 
Verona.  She  was  but  little  seen,  and 
faintly  remembered  as  very  handsome 
and  proud-looking.  Yes,  there  were  chil- 
dren—  a  girl,  and  a  boy  several  years 
younger  than  the  girl ;  but  whether  she 
was  the  child  of  the  Signora  by  a  former 
marriage,  or  whether  the  Signora  was 
only  the  child's  stepmother,  no  one  could 
say.  The  usual  clue  in  such  doubtful 
matters,  obtainable  through  servants,  was 
here  missing.  The  Cicognas  had  only 
kept  two  servants,  and  both  were  Aus- 
trian subjects,  who  had  long  left  the 
country,  —  their  very  name  forgotten. 

Graham  now  called  to  mind  the  Eng- 
lishman Selby,  for  whom  Isaura  had 
such  grateful  affection,  as  supplying  to 
her  the  place  of  her  father.  This  must 
have  been  the  Englishman  whom  Louise 
Duval  had  married  after  Cicogna's  death. 
It  would  be  no  difficult  task,  surely,  to 
ascertain  where  he  had  resided.  Easy 
enough  to  ascertain  all  that  Graham 
wanted  to  know  from  Isaura  herself,  if  a 
letter  could  reach  her.  But,  as  he  knew 
by  the  journals,  Paris  was  now  invested 
—  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the   world    beyond.     Too    irritable,    anx- 


it  could  last  so  long  as  it  did,  he  hastened 
to  Venice,  and  there  learned  through  the 
British  consul  that  the  late  Mr.  Selby 
was  a  learned  antiquarian,  an  accom- 
plished general  scholar,  a  fanatico  in 
music,  a  man  of  gentle  temper  though  re- 
served manners  ;  had  at  one  time  lived 
much  at  Venice  :  after  his  marriage  with 
the  Signora  Cicogna,  he  had  taken  up 
his  abode  near  Florence.  To  'Florence 
Graham  now  went.  He  found  the  villa 
on  the  skirts  of  Fiesole  at  which  Mr. 
Selby  had  resided.  The  peasant  who  had 
officiated  as  gardener  and  shareholder 
in  the  profits  of  vines  and  figs,  was  still, 
with  his  wife,  living  on  the  place.  Both 
man  and  wife  remembered  the  Inglese 
well  ;  spoke  of  him  with  great  affection, 
of  his  wife  with  great  dislike.  They  said 
her  manners  were  very  haughty,  her 
temper  very  violent  ;  that  she  led  the  In- 
glese a  very  unhappy  life  ;  that  there  were 
a  girl  and  a  boy,  both  hers  by  a  former 
marriage  ;  but  when  closely  questioned 
whether  they  were  sure  that' the  girl  was 
the  Signora's  child  by  the  former  hus- 
band, or  whether  she  was  not  the  child 
of  that  husband  by  a  former  wife,  they 
could  only  say  that  both  were  called  by 
the  same  name  —  Cicogna  ;  that  the  boy 
was  the  Signora's  favourite  —  that  indeed 
she  seemed  wrapt  up  in  him ;  that  he 
died  of  a  rapid  decline  a  few  months  after 
Mr.  Selby  had  hired  the  place,  and  that 
shortly  after  his  death  the  Signora  left 
the  place  and'  never  returned  to  it  ;  that 
it  was  little  more  than  a  year  that  she 
had  lived  with  her  husband  before  this 
final  separation  took  place.  The  girl  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Selby,  who  cherished 
and  loved  her  as  his  own  child.  Her 
Christian  name  was  Isaura,  the  boy's 
Luigi.  A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Selby  left 
the  villa,  and  went  to  Naples,  where  they 
heard  he  had  died.  They  could  give  no 
information  as  to  what  had  become  of  his 
wife.  Since  the  death  of  her  boy  that 
lady  had  become  very  much  changed  — 
her  spirits  quite  broken,  no  longer  vio- 
lent. She  would  sit  alone  and  weep  bit- 
terly. The  only  person  out  of  her  family 
she  would  receive  was  the  priest ;  till  the 
boy's  death  she  had  never  seen  the  priest, 
nor  been  known  to  attend  divine  service. 

"  Was  the  priest  living  .''  " 

"  Oh  no  ;  he  had  been  dead  two  years. 
A  most  excellent  man  —  a  saint,"  said 
the  peasant's  wife. 

"  Good  priests  are  like  good  women," 
said  the  peasant,  drily ;  "  there  are  plen- 


ious,  and  impatient,  to  wait  for  the  close    ty  of  them,  but  they  are  all  underground." 
of  the  siege,  though  he  never  suspected  '     On  which  remark  the  wife  tried  to  box 
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his  ears.  The  cotitadino  had  become  a 
freethinker  since  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Savoy.  His  wife  remained  a 
good  CathoHc. 

Said  the  peasant  as,  escaping  from  his 
wife,  he  walked  into  the  highroad  with 
Graham,  "  My  belief,  Eccelenza,  is  that 
the  priest  did  all  the  mischief." 

"  What  mischief  .?  " 

"  Persuaded  the  Signora  to  leave  her 
husband.  The  Inglese  was  not  a  Catho- 
lic. I  heard  the  priest  call  him  a  heretic. 
And  the  Padre,  who,  though  not  so  bad  as 
some  of  his  cloth,  was  a  meddling  bigot, 
thought  it  perhaps  best  for  her  soul  that  it 
should  part  company  with  a  heretic's  per- 
son. I  can't  say  for  sure,  but  I  think 
that  was  it.  The  Padre  seemed  to  tri- 
umph when  the  Signora  was  gone." 

Graham  mused.  The  peasant's  sup- 
position was  not  improbable.  A  woman 
such  as  Louise  Duval  appeared  to  be  — 
of  vehement  passions  and  ill-regulated 
mind  —  was  just  one  of  those  who,' in  a 
moment  of  great  sorrow,  and  estranged 
from  the  ordinary  household  affections, 
feel,  though  but  imperfectly,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  religion,  and,  ever  in  extremes, 
pass  at  once  from  indifferentism  into  su- 
perstition. 

Arrived  at  Naples,  Graham  heard  lit- 
tle of  Selby  except  as  a  literary  recluse, 
whose  only  distraction  from  books  was 
the  operatic  stage.  But  he  heard  much 
of  Isaura ;  of  the  kindness  which  Ma- 
dame de  Grantmesnil  had  shown  to  her, 
when  left  by  Selby's  death  alone  in  the 
world  ;  of  the  interest  which  the  friend- 
ship and  the  warm  eulogies  of  one  so 
eminent  as  the  great  French  writer  had 
created  for  Isaura  in  the  artistic  circles  ; 
of  the  intense  sensation  her  appearance, 
her  voice,  her  universal  genius,  had  made 
in  that  society,  and  the  brilliant  hopes  of 
her  subsequent  career  on  the  stage  the 
cognoscenti  had  formed.  No  one  knew 
anything  of  her  mother  ;  no  one  enter- 
tained a  doubt  that  Isaura  was  by  birth  a 
Cicogna.  Graham  could  not  learn  the 
present  whereabouts  of  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil.  She  had  long  left  Naples, 
and  had  been  last  heard  of  at  Genoa  ;  was 
supposed  to  have  returned  to  France  a 
little  before  the  war.  In  France  she 
had  no  fixed  residence. 

The  simplest  mode  of  obtaining  au- 
thentic information  whether  Isaura  was 
the  daughter  of  Ludovico  Cicogna  by  his 
first  wife  —  namely,  by  registration  of  her 
birth — failed  him;  because,  as  Von 
Rudesheim  had  said,  his  first  wife  was  a 
Frenchwoman.      The  children  had  been 
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born  somewhere  in  France,  no  one  could 
even  guess  where.  No  one  had  ever  seen 
the  first  wife,  who  had  never  appeared  in 
Italy,  nor  had  even  heard  what  was  her 
maiden  name. 

Graham,  meanwhile,  was  not  aware 
that  Isaura  was  still  in  the  besieged  city, 
whether  or  not  already  married  to  Gus- 
tave  Rameau  ;  so  large  a  number  of  the 
women  had  quitted  Paris  before  the 
siege  began,  that  he  had  reason  to  hope 
she  was  among  them.  He  heard  through 
an  American  that  the  Morleys  had  gone 
to  England  before  the  Prussian  invest- 
ment ;  perhaps  Isaura  had  gone  with 
them.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Morley,  enclos- 
ing his  letter  to  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
and  while  still  at  Naples  received  her 
answer.  It  was  short,  and  malignantly 
bitter.  "Both  myself  and  Madame  Sa- 
varin,  backed  by  Signora  Venosta,  ear- 
nestly entreated  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  to 
quit  Paris,  to  accompany  us  to  England. 
Her  devotion  to  her  affianced  husband 
would  not  permit  her  to  listen  to  us.  It 
is  only  an  Englishman  who  coul  1  sup- 
pose Isaura  Cicogna  to  be  one  of  those 
women  who  do  not  insist  on  sharing  the 
perils  of  those  they  love.  You  ask 
whether  she  was  the  daughter  of  Ludo- 
vico Cicogna  by  his  former  marriage,  or 
of  his  second  wife  by  him.  I  cannot  an- 
swer. I  don't  even  know  whether  Si- 
gnor  Cicogna  ever  had  a  former  wife. 
Isaura  Cicogna  never  spoke  to  me  of  her 
parents.  Permit  me  to  ask  what  busi- 
ness is  it  of  yours  now  ?  Is  it  the  Eng- 
lish pride  that  makes  you  wish  to  learn 
whether  on  both  sides  she  is  of  noble 
family  ?  How  can  that  discovery  alter 
your  relations  towards  the  affianced  bride 
of  another  .? " 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  Graham  quit- 
ted Naples,  and  shortly  afterwards  found 
himself  at  Versailles.  He  obtained  per- 
mission to  establish  himself  there,  though 
the  English  were  by  no  means  popular. 
Thus  near  to  Isaura,  thus  sternly  sepa- 
rated from  her,  Graham  awaited  the  close 
of  the  seige.  Few  among  those  at  Ver- 
sailles believed  that  the  Parisians  would 
endure  it  much  longer.  Surely  they 
would  capitulate  before  the  bombard- 
ment, which  the  Germans  themselves  dis- 
liked to  contemplate  as  a  last  resource, 
could  commence. 

In  his  own  mind  Graham  was  con- 
vinced that  Isaura  was  the  child  of  Rich- 
ard King.  It  seemed  to  him  probable  that 
Louise  Duval,  unable  to  assign  any  real 
name  to  the  daughter  of  the  marriage  she 
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disowned,  —  neither  the  name  borne  by 
the  repudiated  husband,  nor  her  ,own 
maiden  name,  —  would,  on  talking  her 
daughter  to  her  new  home,  have  induced 
Cicogna  to  give  the  child  his  name  ;  or 
that  after  Cicogna's  death  she  herself 
had  so  designated  the  girl.  A  dispas- 
sionate confidant,  could  Graham  have 
admitted  any  confidant  whatever,  might 
have  suggested  the  more  than  equal 
probability  that  Isaura  was  Cicogna's 
daughter  by  a  former  espousal.  But 
then  what  could  have  become  of  Richard 
King's  child  ?  To  part  with  the  future 
in  his  hands,  to  relinquish  all  the  am- 
bitious dreams  which  belonged  to  it,  cost 
Graham  Vane  no  pang  ;  but  he  writhed 
with  indignant  grief  when  he  thought 
that  the  wealth  of  Richard  King's  heir- 
ess was  to  pass  to  the  hands  of  Gustave 
Rameau,  i —  that  this  was  to  be  the  end 
of  his  researches  —  this  the  result  of  the 
sacrifice  his  sense  of  honour  imposed 
on  him.  And  now  that  there  was  the 
probability  that  he  must  convey  to 
Isaura  this  large  inheritance,  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  of  inventing  some  reason 
for  such  a  donation,  which  he  had,  while 
at  a  distance,  made  light  of,  became  se- 
riously apparent.  How  could  he  say  to 
Isaura  that  he  had  ^200,000  in  trust  for 
her,  without  naming  any  one  so  devising 
it  ?  Still  more,  how  constitute  himself 
her  guardian,  so  as  to  secure  it  to  her- 
self, independently  of  her  husband? 
Perhaps  Isaura  was  too  infatuated  with 
Rameau,  or  too  romantically  unselfish, 
to  permit  the  fortune  so  mysteriously  con- 
veyed being  exclusively  appropriated  to 
herself.  And  if  she  were  already  married 
to  Rameau,  and  if  he  were  armed  with 
the  right  to  inquire  into  the  source  of  this 
fortune,  how  exposed  to  the  risks  of  dis- 
closure would  become  the  secret  Graham 
sought  to  conceal  !  Such  a  secret  affect- 
ing the  memory  of  the  sacred  dead,  affix- 
ing a  shame  on  the  scutcheon  of  the  liv- 
ing, in  the  irreverent  hands  of  a  Gustave 
Rameau,  —  it  was  too  dreadful  to  contem- 
plate such  a  hazard.  And  yet  if  Isaura 
were  the  missing  heiress,  could  Graham 
Vane  admit  any  excuse  for  basely  with- 
holding from  her,  for  coolly  retaining  to 
himself,  the  wealth  for  which  he  was  re- 
sponsible ?  Yet,  torturing  as  were  these 
communings  with  himself,  they  were  mild 
in  their  torture  compared  to  the  ever- 
growing anguish  of  the  thought  that  in 
any  case  the  only  woman  he  had  ever 
loved, —  ever  could  love, —  who  might  but 
for  his  own  scruples  and  prejudices  have 
been  the  partner  of  his  life, — was  per- 


haps how  actually  the  wife  of  another ; 
and,  as  such,  in  what  terrible  danger  ! 
Famine  within  the  walls  of  the  doomed 
city  :  without,  the  engines  of  death  wait- 
ing for  a  signal.  So  near  to  her,  and  yet 
so  far  !  So  willing  to  die  for  her,  if  for 
her  he  could  not  live  :  and  with  all  his 
devotion,  all  his  intellect,  all  his  wealth, 
so  powerless  ! 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  is  now  the  middle  of  November  —  a 
Sunday.  The  day  has  been  mild,  and  is 
drawing  towards  its  close.  The  Parisians 
have  been  enjoying  the  sunshine.  Under 
the  leafless  trees  in  the  public  gardens 
and  the  Champs  Elysees  children  have 
been  at  play.  On  the  Boulevards  the  old 
elegance  of  gaiety  is  succeeded  by  a  live- 
lier animation.  Itinerant  musicians  gather 
round  them  ragged  groups.  Fortune- 
tellers are  in  great  request,  especially 
among  the  once  brilliant  Laises  and 
Thaises,  now  looking  more  shabby,  to 
whom  they  predict  the  speedy  restoration 
of  Nabobs  and  Russians,  and  golden  joys. 
Yonder  Punch  is  achieving  a  victory  over 
the  Evil  One,  who  wears  the  Prussian 
spiked  helmet,  and  whose  face  has  been 
recently  beautified  into  a  resemblance  to 
Bismarck.  Punch  draws  to  his  show  a 
laughing  audience  of  Moblots  and  recruits 
to  the  new  companies  of  the  National 
Guard.  Members  of  the  once  formid- 
able police,  now  threadbare  and  hunger- 
pinched,  stand  side  by  side  with  unfortu- 
nate beggars  and  sinister-looking  patriots 
who  have  served  their  time  in  the  jails  or 
galleys. 

Uniforms  of  all  variety  are  conspicuous 

—  the  only  evidence  visible  of  an  enemy  at 
the  walls.  But  the  aspects  of  the  wearers  of 
warlike  accoutrements  are  debomiaire  and 
smiling,  as  of  revellers  on  a  holiday  of 
peace.  Among  these  defenders  of  their 
country,  at  the  door  of  a  crowded  cafd, 
stands  Frederic  Lemercier,  superb  in  the 
costume,  bran-newj  of  a  National  Guard, 

—  his  dog  Fox  tranquilly  reposing  on  its 
haunches,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  its  fellow- 
dog  philosophically  musing  on  the  edge 
of  Punch's  show,  whose  master  is  engaged 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Bismarck  fiend. 

"  Lemercier,"  cried  the  Vicomte  de 
Br^z^,  approaching  the  cafe,  "  I  scarcely 
recognize  you  in  that  martial  guise.  You 
look  magnifique  —  the^^/^;^j-  become  you. 
Peste  !  an  officer  already  }  " 

"  The  National  Guards  and  Mobiles  are 
permitted  to  choose  their  own  officers,  as 
you  are  aware.  1  have  been  elected,  but 
to  subaltern  grade,  by  the  warlike  patriots 
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of  my  department.  Enguerrand  de  Van- 
demar  is  elected  a  captain  of  the  Mobiles 
in  his,  and  Victor  de  Mauldon  is  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards.  But  I  soar  above  jealousy 
at  such  a  moment,  — 

Rome  a  choisi  mon  bras ;  je  n'examine  rien." 

"You  have  no  right  to  be  jealous.  De 
Mauleon  has  had  experience  and  won 
distinction  in  actual  service,  and  from  all 
I  hear  is  doing  wonders  with  his  men  — 
has  got  them  not  only  to  keep  but  to  love 
drill.     I  heard  no  less  an  authority  than 

General  V say  that  if  all  the  officers 

of  the  National  Guard  were  like  De 
Mauldon,  that  body  would  give  an  ex- 
ample of  discipline  to  the  line." 

"  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  promotion  of 
a  real  soldier  like  the  Vicomte  —  but  a 
Parisian  dandy  like  Enguerrand  de  Van- 
demar  ! " 

"  You  forget  that  Enguerrand  received 
a  military  education — an  advantage  de- 
nied to  you." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  Who  cares 
for  education  nowadays  ?  Besides,  have 
I  not  been  training  ever  since  the  4th  of 
September,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hard 
work  on  the  ramparts  ?  " 

"  Paries  inoi  de  cela  :  it  is  indeed  hard 
work  on  the  ramparts.  Infandum  dolorein 
quorum  pars  magna  fici.  Take  the  day 
duty.  What  with  rising  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  being  drilled  between  a  middle-aged 
and  corpulent  grocer  on  one  side  and  a 
meagre  beardless  barber's  apprentice  on 
the  other  ;  what  with  going  to  the  bastions 
at  eleven,  and  seeing  half  one's  com- 
panions drunk  before  twelve  ;  what  with 
trying  to  keep  their  fists  off  one's  face 
when  one  politely  asks  them  not  to  call 
one's  general  a  traitor  or  a  poltroon, — 
the  work  of  the  ramparts  would  be  insup- 
portable, if  I  did  not  take  a  pack  of  cards 
with  me,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  rubber  with 
three  other  heroes  in  some  sequestered 
corner.  As  for  night  work,  nothing  short 
of  the  indomitable  fortitude  of  a  Parisian 
could  sustain  it ;  the  tents  made  expressly 
not  to  be  waterproof,  like  the  groves  of 
the  Muses,  — 

per 
Quos  et  aquae  subeant  et  aurae. 

A  fellow-companion  of  mine  tucks  him- 
self up  on  ray  rug,  and  pillows  his  head 
on  my  knapsack.  I  remonstrate  —  he 
swears  —  the  other  heroes  wake  up  and 
threaten  to  thrash  us  both  ;  and  just  when 
peace  is  made,  and  one  hopes  for  a  wink 
of    sleep,   a  detachment    of    spectators, 
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chiefly  ^^;;?/;^.r,  coming  to  see  that  all  is 
safe  in  the  camp,  strike  up  the  Marseil- 
laise. Ah,  the  world  will  ring  to  the  end 
of  time  with  the  sublime  attitude  of  Paris 
in  the  face  of  the  Vandal  invaders,  es- 
pecially when  it  learns  that  the  very  shoes 
we  stand  in  are  made  of  cardboard.  In 
vain  we  complain.  The  contractor  for 
shoes  is  a  staunch  republican,  and  jobs 
by  right  divine.  May  I  ask  if  you  have 
dined  yet .? " 

"  Heavens  !  no  ;  it  is  too  early.  But  I 
am  excessively  hungry.  I  had  only  a 
quarter  of  jugged  cat  for  breakfast,  and 
the  brute  was  tough.  In  reply  to  your 
question,  may  I  put  another  —  Did  you 
lay  in  plenty  of  stores  ?  " 

"  Stores  ?  no ;  I  am  a  bachelor,  and 
rely  on  the  stores  of  my  married  friends." 

"  Poor  De  Brezd  !  I  sympathise  with 
you,  for  I  am  in  the  same  boat,  and 
dinner  invitations  have  become  monstrous 
rare." 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  so  confoundedly 
rich  !  What  to  you  are  forty  francs  for  a 
rabbit,  or  eighty  francs  for  a  turkey  ?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  am  rich,  but  I  have 
no  money,  and  the  ungrateful  restaurants 
will  not  give  me  credit.  They  don't  be- 
lieve in'better  days." 

"  How  Q.2Si  yon  want  money  ?  " 

"Very  naturally.  I  had  invested  my 
capital  famously  —  the  best  speculations 
—  partly  in  house  rents,  partly  in  com- 
pany shares  ;  and  houses  pay  no  rents, 
and  nobody  will  buy  company  shares,  I 
had  1000  napoleons  on  hand,  it  is  true, 
when  Duplessis  left  Paris  —  much  more, 
I  thought,  than  I  could  possibly  need, 
for  I  never  believed  in  the  siege.  But 
during  the  first  few  weeks  I  played  at 
whist  with  bad  luck,  and  since  then  so 
many  old  friends  have  borrowed  of  me 
that  I  doubt  if  I  have  200  francs  left.  I 
have  despatched  four  letters  to  Duplessis 
by  pigeon  and  balloon,  entreating  him  to 
send  me  25,000  francs  by  some  trusty 
fellow  who  will  pierce  the  Prussian  lines. 
I  have  had  two  answers  —  ist.  That  he 
will  find  a  man  ;  2d,  that  the  man  is  found 
and  on  his  way.  Trust  to  that  man,  my 
dear  friend,  and  meanwhile  lend  me  200 
francs." 

"  Mon  chere,  disoU  to  refuse  ;  but  I 
was  about  to  ask  you  to  share  your  200 
francs  with  me  who  live  chiefly  by  my 
pen  ;  and  that  resource  is  cut  off.  Still, 
//  faitt  vivre  —  one  must  dine." 

"  That  is  a  fact,  and  we  will  dine  to- 
gether to-day  at  my  expense,  limited  lia- 
bility, though  —  eight  francs  a  head." 

"  Generous  Monsieur,  I  accept.     Mean . 
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towards   the 


while   let   us    take   a   turn 
Madeleine." 

The  two  Parisians  quit  the  cafS^  and 
proceed  up  the  Boulevard.  On  their  way 
they  encounter  Savarin.  "  Why,"  said 
De  Br^z^,  "  I  thought  you  had  left  Paris 
with  Madame." 

"  So  I  did,  and  deposited  her  safely 
with  the  Morleys  at  Boulogne.  These 
kind  Americans  were  going  to  England, 
and  they  took  her  with  them.  But  /  quit 
Paris  !  I  !  No  :  I  am  old  ;  I  am  growing 
obese.  I  have  always  been  short-sighted. 
I  can  neither  wield  a  sword  nor  handle  a 
musket.  But  Paris  needs  defenders ; 
and  every  moment  I  was  away  from  her 
I  sighed  to  vciysQli,  ^11  fatii  etre  Id  f  I 
returned  before  the  Vandals  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  our  railways,  the 
convoi  overcrowded  with  men  like  myself, 
who  had  removed  wives  and  families ; 
arid  when  we  asked  each  other  why  we 
went  back,  every  answer  was  the  same, 
'  //  faiit  etre  Id?  No,  poor  child,  no  —  I 
have  nothing  to  give  you." 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  a 
woman  young  and  handsome,  with  a  dress 
that  a  few  weeks  ago  might  have  been 
admired  for  taste  and  elegance  by  the 
lady  leaders  of  the  ton,  but  was  now 
darned,  and  dirty,  and  draggled. 

"  Monsieur,  I  did  not  stop  you  to  ask 
for  alms.  You  do  not  seem  to  remember 
me,  M.  Savarin." 

"But  I  do,"  said  Lemercier ;  "surely  I 
address  Mademoiselle  Julie  Caumartin." 

"  Ah,  excuse  me,  le  petit  Frederic," 
said  Julie,  with  a  sickly  attempt  at  co- 
quettish sprightliness  ;  "  I  had  no  eyes 
except  for  M.  Savarin." 

"  And  why  only  for  me,  my  poor 
child  .? "  asked  the  kind-hearted  author. 

"  Hush  !  "  She  drew  him  aside.  "  Be- 
cause you  can  give  me  news  of  that 
monster  Gustave.  It  is  not  true,  it  can- 
not be  true,  that  he  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried ? " 

"  Nay,  surely,  Mademoiselle,  all  con- 
nection between  you  and  young  Rameau 
has  ceased  for  months  —  ceased  from 
the  date  of  that  illness  in  July  which 
nearly  carried  him  off." 

"  I  resigned  him  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,"  said  the  girl ;  "but  when  he  no 
longer  needs  a  mother,  he  belongs  to  me. 
Oh,  consider,  M.  Savarin,  for  his  sake  I 
refused  the  most  splendid  offers  !  When 
he  sought  me,  I  had  my  coiipd,  opera-box, 
my  ^^^^^;/27V^.f,  my  jewels.  The  Russians 
—  the  English  —  vied  for  my  smiles. 
But    I   loved   the   man.      I   never  loved 


before :    I  shall  never  love 


and 


after  the  sacrifices  I  have  made  for  him, 
nothing  shall  induce  me  to  give  him  up. 
Tell  me,  I  entreat,  iny  dear  M.  Savarin, 
where  he  is  hiding.  He  has  left  the  pa- 
rental roof,  and  they  refused  there  to  give 
me  his  address." 

"  My  poor  girl,  don't  be  mechante.  It 
is  quite  true  that  Gustave  Rameau  is 
engaged  to  be  married  ;  and  any  attempt 
of  yours  to  create  scandal " 

"  Monsieur,"  interrupted  Julie,  vehe- 
mently, "  don't  talk  to  me  about  scandal ! 
The  man  is  mine,  and  no  one  else  shall 
have  him.     His  address  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  cried  Savarin,  an- 
grily, "find  it  out  for  yourself."  Then  — 
repentant  of  rudeness  to  one  so  young 
and  so  desolate  —  he  added,  in  mild  ex- 
postulatory  accents  :  "  Come,  come,  ma 
belle  enfant,  be  reasonable  ;  Gustave  is 
no  loss.     He  is  reduced  to  poverty." 

"  So  much  the  better.  When  he  was 
well  off  I  never  cost  him  more  than  a 
supper  at  the  Maison  Dorde  ;  and  if  he 
is  poor  he  shall  marry  me,  and  I  will  sup- 
port him  !  " 

"  You  !  —  and  how  ?  " 

"  By  my  profession  when  peace  comes  ; 
and  meanwhile  I  have  offers  from  a  cafS 
to  recite  warlike  songs.  Ah  !  you  shake 
your  head  incredulously.  The  ballet- 
dancer  recite  verses  ?  Yes  !  he  taught 
me  to  recite  his  own  Soyez  bon  pour  inoi. 
M.  Savarin !  do  say  where  I  can  find 
mon  honnne.^'' 

"  No." 

"  That  is  your  last  word  ?  " 

"  It  is." 

The  girl  drew  her  thin  shawl  round 
her  and  hurried  off.  Savarin  rejoined 
his  friends.  "  Is  that  the  way  you  con- 
sole yourself  for  the  absence  of  Ma- 
dame .? "  asked  De  Brdzd,  drily. 

"  Fie  !  "  cried  Savarin,  indignantly  ; 
"such  bad  jokes  are  ill-timed.  What 
strange  mixtures  of  good  and  bad,  of 
noble  and  base,  every  stratum  of  Paris 
life  contains  !  There  is  that  poor  girl, 
in  one  way  contemptible,  no  doubt,  and 
yet  in  another  way  she  has  an  element  of 
grandeur.  On  the  whole,  at  Paris,  the 
women,  with  all  their  faults,  are  of  finer 
mould  than  the  men." 

"  French  gallantry  has  always  ad- 
mitted that  truth,"  said  Lemercier.  "  Fox, 
Fox,  Fox."  Uttering  this  cry,  he  darted 
forward  after  the  dog,  who  had  strayed  ? 
few  yards  to  salute  another  dog  led  by  a 
string,  and  caught  the  animal  in  his  arms. 
"  Pardon  me,"  he  exclaimed,  returning  to 
his  friends,  "  but  there  are  so  many  snares 
for  dogs  at  present.     They  are  just  com- 
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ing  into  fashion  for  roasts,  and  Fox  is  so  are  not   the    ruling    class — are    of    the 

plump."  classes  that  are  dominated  over  and  ob- 

"  I  thought,"  said  Savarin,  "that  it  was  scured  in  every  country  the  moment  the 

resolved  at  all  the  sporting  clubs  that,  be  populace  becomes  master.     And  at  that 

the   pinch   of  famine  ever  so  keen,   the  moment  the  journals    chiefly  read    were 


friend  of  man  should  not  be  eaten. 

"  That  was  while  the  beef  lasted  ;  but 
since  we  have  to  come  to  cats,  who  shall 
predict  immunity  to  dogs  ?  Quid  intac- 
Uwi  nefasti  liqtdimis  ?  Nothing  is  sa- 
cred from  the  hand  of  rapine." 

The  church  of  the  Madeleine  now 
stood  before  them.  Moblots  were  play- 
ing pitch-and-toss  on  its  steps. 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to  accompany  me, 
Messieurs,"  said  Lemercier,  apologeti- 
cally, "but  I  am  going  to  enter  the 
church." 

"To  pray?"  asked  De  Br^z^,  in  pro- 
found a-tonishment. 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  I  want  to  speak  to 
my  friend  Rochebriant,  and  I  know  I 
shall  find  him  there." 

"  Praying  ?  "  again  asked  De  Brdzd. 

"  Yes." 

"That  is  curious  —  a  young  Parisian 
exquisite  at  prayer  —  that  is  worth  seeing. 
Let  us  enter,  too,  Savarin." 

They  entered  the  church.  It  is  filled, 
and  even  the  sceptical  De  Brdzd  is  im- 
pressed and  awed  by  the  sight.  An  in- 
tense fervour  pervades  the  congregation. 
The  majority,  it  is  true,  are  women,  many 
of  them  in  deep  mourning,  and  many  of 
their  faces  mourning  deeper  than  the 
dress.  Everywhere  may  be  seen  gushing 
tears,  and  everywhere  faintly  heard  the 
sound  of  stifled  sighs.  Besides  the  wo- 
men were  men  of  all  ages  —  young,  middle 
aged,  old,  with  heads  bowed  and  hands 
clasped,  pale,  grave,  and  earnest.  Most 
of  them  were  evidently  of  the  superior 
grade  in  life  —  nobles,  and  the  higher 
bourgeoisie :  few  of  the  ouvrier  class,  very 
few,  and  these  were  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion. I  except  soldiers,  of  whom  there 
were  many,  from  the  provincial  Mobiles, 
chiefly  Bretons  ;  you  know  the  Breton 
soldiers  by  the  little  cross  worn  on  their 
kipis. 

Among  them  Lemercier  at  once  dis- 
tinguished the  noble  countenance  of 
Alain  de  Rochebriant.  De  Brdzd  and 
Savarin  looked  at  each  other  with  sol- 
emn eyes.  I  know  not  when  either  had 
been  within  a  church  ;  perhaps  both 
were  startled  to  find  that  religion  still  ex- 
isted in  Paris  —  and  largely  exist  it  does. 


!  warnng  more  against  the  Deity  than  the 

'Prussians  —  were    denouncing     soldiers 

who  attended  mass.     "  The  Gospel  cer- 

,  tainly  makes  a  bad  soldier,"  writes   the 

patriot  Pyat. 

I  Lemercier  knelt  down  quietly.  The 
,  other  two  men  crept  noiselessly  out,  and 
'  stood  waiting  for  him  on  the  steps, 
watching  the  Moblots  (Parisian  Moblots) 
j  at  play. 

"  I  should  not  wait  for  the  rotiirier  if 
j  he  had  not  promised  me  a  r<7/z,"  said  the 
I  Vicomte  de  Brezd,  with  a  painful  attempt 
at  the  patrician  wit  of  the  ancien  rSgi7jie. 

Savarin  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  am 
not  included  in  the  invitation,"  said  he, 
"  and  therefore  free  to  depart.  I  must 
go  and  look  up  a  former  confr'^re  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  Red  Republican,  and 
I  fear  does  not  get  so  much  to  eat  since 
he  has  no  longer  an  Emperor  to  abuse." 
So  Savarin  went  away.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  Lemercier  emerged  from  the 
church  with  Alain. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

"  I  KNEW  I  should  find  you  in  the  Mad- 
eleine," said  Lemercier,  "  and  I  wished 
much  to  know  when  you  had  news  from 
Duplessis.  He  and  your  fair  fiancSe  are 
with  your  aunt  still  staying  at  Roche- 
briant ? " 

"  Certainly.  A  pigeon  arrived  this 
morning  with  a  few  lines.  All  well 
there." 

"  And  Duplessis  thinks,  despite  the 
war,. that  he  shall  be  able,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  pay  Louvier  the  mortgage- 
sum  ?  " 

"  He  never  doubts  that.  His  credit  in 
London  is  so  good.  But  of  course  all 
works  of  improvement  are  stopped." 

"  Pray  did  he  mention  me  ?  —  anything 
about  the  messenger  who  was  to  pierce 
the  Prussian  lines  ?" 

"  What  !  has  the  man  not  arrived  ?  It 
is  two  weeks  since  he  left." 

"The  Uhlans  have  no  doubt  shot  him 
—  the  assassins, —  and  drunk  up  my 
25,000  francs  —  the  thieves." 

"  I  hope  not.  But  in  case  of  delay, 
Duplessis  tells  me  I  am  to  remit  to  you 
2000  francs  for  your    present  wants.     I 


though  little  seen  on  the  surface  of   soci-   will  send  them  to  you  this  evening." 


ety,  little  to  be  estimated  by  the  articles 
of  journals  and  the  reports  of  foreigners. 
Unhappily,  those  among  whom  it  exists 


"  How  the  deuce  do  you  possess  such 
a  sum." 

"  I  came  from   Brittany  with   a  purse 
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well  filled.  Of  course  I  could  have  no 
scruples  in  accepting  money  from  my 
destined  father-in-law." 

"  And  you  can  spare  this  sum  ?  " 

"Certainly  —  the  State  now  provides 
for  me  ;  I  am  in  command  of  a  Breton 
company." 

"  True.  Come  and  dine  with  me  and 
De  Bre'zd." 

"Alas  !  I  cannot.  I  have  to  see  both 
the  Vandemars  before  I  return  to  the 
camp  for  the  night.  And  now  —  hush  — 
come  this  way  (drawing  Frederic  further 
from  De  Brdze),  1  have  famous  news  for 
you.  A  sortie  on  a  grand  scale  is  immi- 
nent ;  in  a  few  days  we  may  hope  for  it." 

"  I  have  heard  that  so  often  that  I  am 
incredulous." 

"  Take  it  as  a  fact  now." 

"  What !  Trochu  has  at  last  matured 
his  plan  .?" 

"  He  has  changed  its  original  design, 
which  was  to  cut  through  the  Prussian 
lines  to  Rouen,  occupying  there  the 
richest  country  for  supplies,  guarding  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  and  a  watercourse 
to  convoy  them  to  Paris.  The  incidents  of 
war  prevented  that :  he  has  a  better  plan 
now.  The  victory  of  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  at  Orleans  opens  a  new  enterprise. 
We  shall  cut  our  way  through  the  Prus- 
sians, join  that  army,  and  with  united 
forces  fall  on  the  enemy  at  the  rear. 
Keep  this  a  secret  as  yet,  but  rejoice  with 
me  that  we  shall  prove  to  the  invaders 
what  men  who  fight  for  their  native  soil 
can  do  under  the  protection  of  Heaven." 

"  Fox,  Fox,  mon  cheri,^^  said  Lemer- 
cier,  as  he  walked  towards  the  Cafd  Riche 
with  De  Brezd  ;  "  thou  shalt  have  a  festin 
de  Balthazzar  under  the  protection  of 
heaven." 

CHAPTER   XV. 

On  leaving  Lemercier  and  De  Br^zd, 
Savarin  regained  the  Boulevard,  and 
pausing  every  now  and  then  to  exchange 
a  few  words  with  acquaintances —  the 
acquaintances  of  the  genial  author  were 
numerous — turned     into    the     quartier 


heir  to  one  of  the  loftiest  houses  in  the 
peerage  of  England,  and  who  was  also  a 
first-rate  amateur  in  painting,  inscribe  on 

his  studio  when  in  Italy, ,  '■''artiste''''  ? 

Such  examples,  no  doubt,  were  familiar 
to  Gustave  Rameau,  and  "  hom7ne  de  let- 
tres "  was  on  the  scrap  of  pastboard 
nailed  to  his  door. 

Savarin  rang ;  the  door  opened,  and 
Gustave  appeared.  The  poet  was,  of 
course,  picturesquely  attired.  In  his  day 
of  fashion  he  had  worn  within  doors  a 
very  pretty  fanciful  costume,  designed 
after  portraits  of  the  young  Raffaelle ; 
that  costume  he  had  preserved  —  he  wore 
it  now.  It  looked  very  threadbare,  and 
the  pourpohit  very  soiled.  But  the  beau- 
ty of  the  poet's  face  had  survived  the  lus- 
tre of  the  garments.  True,  thanks  to  ab- 
sinthe, the  cheeks  had  become  somewhat 
puffy  and  bloated.  Grey  was  distinctly 
visible  in  the  long  ebon  tresses.  But  still 
the  beauty  of  the  face  was  of  that  rare 
type  which  a  Thorwaldsen  or  a  Gibson 
seeking  a  model  for  a  Narcissus  would 
have  longed  to  fix  into  marble. 

Gustave  received  his  former  chief  with 
a  certain  air  of  reserved  dignity  ;  led  him 
into  his  chamber,  only  divided  by  a  cur- 
tain from  his  accommodation  for  washing 
and  slumber,  and  placed  him  in  an  arm- 
chair beside  a  drowsy  fire  —  fuel  had  al- 
ready become  very  dear. 

'•  Gustave,"  said  Savarin,  "  are  you  in  a 
mood  favourable  to  a  little  serious  talk  ?  " 

"  Serious  talk  from  M.  Savarin  is  a 
novelty  too  great  not  to  command  my 
profoundest  interest." 

"Thank  you, — and  to  begin:  I  who 
know  the  world  and  mankind  advise  you, 
who  do  not,  never  to  meet  a  man  who 
wishes  to  do  you  a  kindness  with  an  un- 
gracious sarcasm.  Irony  is  a  weapon  I 
ought  to  be  skilled  in,  but  weapons  are 
used  against  enemies,  and  it  is  only  a  tyro 
who  flourishes  his  rapier  in  the  face  of 
his  friends." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  M.  Savarin  still 
permitted  me  to  regard  him  as  a  friend." 

"  Because  I  discharged  the  duties 
Chaussee  d'Antin,  and    gaining  a  small   of  friend  —  remonstrated,   advised,    and 


I 


neat  house,  with  a  richly-ornamented 
fagade,  mounted  very  clean  well-kept 
stairs  to  a  third  story.  On  one  of  the 
doors  on  the  landing-place  was  nailed  a  insisted  on  doing  so.     I  entreated  you  not 


warned.  However,  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. I  entreated  you  not  to  quit  the 
safe   shelter  of   the  paternal   roof.     You 


card,  inscribed,  "  Gustave  Rameau,  ho7n- 
me  de  lettresP  Certainly  it  is  not  usual 
in  Paris  thus  to  afficher  ono^s  self  as  "a 
man  of  letters."  But  Genius  scorns  what 
is  usual.  Had  not  Victor  Hugo  left  in 
the  hotel-books  on  the  Rhine  his  designa- 
tion "^^;/2;;/^  ^^  leitres^^  ?    Did  not  the 


to  send  to  one  of  the  mos-t  ferocious  of 
the  Red,  or  rather  the  Communistic  jour- 
nals, articles,  very  eloquent  no  doubt,  but 
which  would  most  seriously  injure  you  in 
the  eyes  of  quiet,  orderly  people,  and  com 
promise  your  future  literary  career  for 
the  sake  of  a  temporary  flash  in  the  pan 
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during  a  very  evanescent  period  of  revo- 
lution^ary  excitement.  You  scorned  my 
ailjurati'ons,  but  at  all  events  you  had  the 
grace  not  to  append  your  true  name  to 
those  truculent  effusions.  In  literature, 
if  literature  revive  in  France,  we  two  are 
henceforth  separated.  But  I  do  not  fore- 
go the  friendly  interest  I  took  in  j^ou  in 
the  days  when  you  were  so  continually  in 
my  house.  My  wife,  who  liked  you  so 
cordially,  implored  me  to  look  after  you 
during  her  absence  from  Paris,  and,  ejtfin, 
vioji  pauvre  gai'qon^  it  would  grieve  me 
very  much  if,  when  she  comes  back,  I 
had'  to  say  to  her,  '  Gustave  Rameau  has 
thrown  away  the  chance  of  redemption 
and  of  happiness  which  you  deemed  was 
secure  to  him.'  A  Voeil  fualade,  la  lunii- 
Ire  nuitP 

So  saying,  he  held  out  his  hand  kindly. 

Gustave,  who  was  far  from  deficient  in 
affectionate  or  tender  impulses,  took  the 
hand  respectfully,  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  have  been  ungracious, 
M.  Savarin,  and  vouchsafe  to  hear  my 
explanation." 

"Willingly,  mon garqoii^'' 

"  When  I  became  convalescent,  well 
enough  to  leave  my  father's  house,  there 
were  circumstances  which  compelled  me 
to  do  so.  A  young  man  accustomed  to 
the  life  of  tl  garqon  can't  be  always  tied  to 
his  mother's  apron-strings." 

"  Especially  if  the  apron-pocket  does 
not  contain  a  bottle  of  absinthe,"  said  Sa- 
varin, drily.  "  You  may  well  colour  and 
try  to  look  angry  ;  but  I  know  that  the 
doctor  strictly  forbade  the  use  of  that 
deadly  liqueur,  and  enjoined  your  mother 
to  keep  strict  watch  on  your  liability  to 
its  temptations.  And  hence  one  cause 
cf  your  ennui  under  the  paternal  roof. 
But  if  there  you  could  not  imbibe  ab- 
sinthe, you  were  privileged  to  enjoy  a 
much  diviner  intoxication.  There  you 
could  have  the  foretaste  of  domestic  bliss, 
—  the  society  of  the  girl  you  loved,  and 
who  was  pledged  to  become  your  wife. 
Speak  frankly.  Did  not  that  society  it- 
self begin  to  6e  wearisome  ?  " 

*'  No,"  cried  Gustave,  eagerly,  "it  was 
not  wearisome,  but " 

"Yes,  but " 

"  But  it  could  not  be  all-sufficing  to  a 
soul  of  fire  like  mine." 

"  Hem,"  murmured  Savarin  —  "a  soul 
of  fire  !  This  is  very  interesting  ;  pray 
go  on." 

"  The  calm,  cold,  sister-like  affection 
of  a  childish  undeveloped  nature,  which 
knew  no  passion  except  for  art,  and  was 
really  so  little  emancipated  from  the  nur- 
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sery  as  to  take  for  serious  truth  all  the 
old  myths  of  religion — such  companion- 
ship may  be  very  soothing  and  pleasant 
when  one  is  lying  on  one's  sofa,  and  must 
live  by  rule,  but  when  one  regains  the 
vigour  of  youth  and  health " 

"  Do  not  pause,"  said  Savarin,  gazing 
with  more  compassion  than  envy  on  that 
melancholy  impersonation  of  youth  and 
health.  "When  one  regains  that  vigour 
of  which  I  myself  have  no  recollection, 
what  happens } " 

"  The  thirst  for  excitement,  the  goads 
of  ambition,  the  irresistible  claims  which 
the  world  urges  upon  genius,  return." 

"  And  that  genius,  finding  itself  at  the 
North  Pole  amid  Cimmerian  darkness  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  childish  intellect  — 
in  other  words,  the  society  of  a  pure-mind- 
ed virgin,  who,  though  a  good  romance- 
writer,  writes  nothing  but  what  a  virgin 
may  read,  and,  though  a  bel  esprit,  says 
her  prayers  and  goes  to  church  —  then 
genius  —  well,  pardon  my  ignorance, — 
what  does  genius  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  M.  Savarin,  M.  Savarin  !  don't 
let  us  talk  any  more.  There  is  no  sym- 
pathy between  us.  I  cannot  bear  that 
bloodless,  mocking,  cynical  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  grand  emotions,  which  belongs 
to  the  generation  ef  the  Doctrinaires,  I 
am  not  a  Thiers  or  a  Guizot." 

"  Good  heavens  !  who  ever  accused 
you  of  being  either  ?  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  cynical.  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  has 
often  said  I  am,  but  I  did  not  think  you 
would.  Pardon  me.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  philosopher  who  asserted  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  past  was  imposture,  that 
the  meanest  intellect  now  living  is  wiser 
than  the  greatest  intellect  which  isburied 
in  P-ere  la  Chaise  ;  because  the  dwarf 
who  follows  the  giant,  when  perched  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  giant,  sees  farther 
than  the  giant  ever  could.  Allez.  I  go 
in  for  your  generation.  I  abandon  Guizot 
and  Thiers.  Do  condescend  and  explain 
to  my  dull  understanding,  as  the  inferior 
mortal  of  a  former  age,  what  are  the  grand 
emotions  which  impel  a  soul  of  fire  in 
your  wiser  generation.  The  thirst  of  ex- 
citement—  what  excitement  ?  The  goads 
of  ambition  — what  ambition  ?  " 

"  A  new  social  system  is  struggling 
from  the  dissolving  elements  of  the  old 
one,  as,  in  the  fables  of  priestcraft,  the 
soul  frees  itself  from  the  body  which  has 
become  ripe  for  the  grave.  Of  that  new 
system  I  aspire  to  be  a  champion  —  a 
leader.  Behold  the  excitement  that  al- 
lures me,  the  ambition  that  goads." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Savarin,   meekly  ; 
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"  I  am  answered.  I  recognize  the  dwarf 
perched  on  the  back  of  the  giant.  Quit- 
ting these  lofty  themes,  I  venture  to  ad- 
dress to  you  now  one  simple  matter-of- 
fact  question  —  How  about  Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna  ?  Do  you  think  you  can 
induce  her  to  transplant  herself  to  the 
new  social  system,  which  I  presume  will 
abolish,  among  other  obsolete  myths,  the 
institution  of  marriage  ?  " 

"M.  Savarin,  your  question  offends 
me.  Theoretically  I  am  opposed  to  the 
existing  superstitions  that  encumber  the 
very  simple  principle  by  which  may  be 
united  two  persons  so  long  as  they  desire 
the  union,  and  separated  so  soon  as  the 
union  becomes  distasteful  to  either.  But 
I  am  perfecily  aware  that  such  theories 
would  revolt  a  young  lady  like  Made- 
moiselle Cicogna.  I  have  never  even 
named  them 
holds  good.' 

"  Engagement  of  marriage  ?  No  pe- 
riod for  the  ceremony  fixed  ?" 

"  That  is  not  my  fault.  I  urged  it  on 
Isaura  with  all  earnestness  before  I  left 
my  father's  house." 

"  That  was  long  after  the  siege  had 
begun.  Listen  to  me,  Gustave.  No  per- 
suasion of  mine  or  my  wife's,  or  Mrs. 
Morley's,  could  induce  Isaura  to  quit 
Paris  while  it  was  vet  time.  She  said 
very  simply  that  having  pledged  her 
truth  and  hand  to  you,  it  would  be  trea- 
son to  honour  and  duty  if  she  should  al- 
low any  considerations  for  herself  to  be 
even  discussed  so  long  as  you  needed 
her  presence.  You  were  then  still  suffer- 
ing, and  though  convalescent,  not  with- 
out danger  of  a  relapse.  And  your  moth- 
er said  to  her  —  I  heard  the  words  — 
'  'Tis  not  for  his  bodily  health  I  could 
dare  to  ask  you  to  stay,  when  every  man 
who  can  afford  it  is  sending  away  his 
wife,  sisters,  daughters.  As  for  that,  I 
should  suffice  to  tend  him  ;  but  if  you  go, 
I  resign  all  hope  for  the  health  of  his 
mind  and  his  soul.'  I  think  at  Paris 
there  may  be  female  poets  and  artists 
whom  that  sort  of  argument  would  not  have 
much  influenced.  But  it  so  happens  that 
Isaura  is  not  a  Parisienne.  She  believes 
in  those  old  myths  which  you  think  fatal 
to  sympathies  with  yourself  ;  and  those 
old  myths  also  lead  her  to  believe  that 
where  a  woman  has  promised  she  will 
devote  her  life  to  a  man,  she  cannot  for- 
sake him  when  told  by  his  mother  that 
she  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  his 
mind  and  his  soul.  Stay.  Before  you 
interrupt  me,  let  me  finish  what  I  have  to 
5ay.     It  appears   that,  so  soon  as    your 


bodily  health  was  improved,  you  felt  that 
your  mind  and  your  soul  could  take  care 
of  themselves  ;  and  certainly  it  seems  to 
me  that  Isaura  Cicogna  is  no  longer  of 
the  smallest  use  to  either." 

Rameau  was  evidently  much  discon- 
certed by  this  speech.  He  saw  what  Sa- 
varin was  driving  at  —  the  renunciation 
of  all  bond  between  Isaura  and  himself. 
He  was  not  prepared  for  such  renuncia- 
tion. He  still  felt  for  the  Italian  as 
much  of  love  as  he  could  feel  for  any  wo- 
man who  did  not  kneel  at  his  feet,  as  at 
those  of  Apollo  condescending  to  the 
homage  of  Arcadian  maids.  But  on  the 
one  hand,  he  felt  that  many  circum- 
stances had  occurred  since  the  disaster  at 
Sedan  to  render  Isaura  a  very  much  less 
desirable /rt:r/2>  than  she  had  been  when 
he  had  first  wrung  from  her  the  pledge 
of  betrothal.  In  the  palmy  times  of  a 
Government  in  which  literature  and  art 
commanded  station  and  insured  fortune. 
Isaura,  whether  as  authoress  or  singer, 
was  a  brilliant  marriage  for  Gustave  Ra- 
meau. She  had  also  then  an  assured 
and  competent,  if  modest  income.  But 
when  times  change,  people  change  with 
them.  As  for  the  income  for  the  mo- 
ment (and  heaven  only  can  say  how  long 
that  moment  might  last),  Isaura's  income 
had  disappeared.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Louvier  had  invested  her  whole  for- 
tune in  the  houses  to  be  built  in  the 
street  called  after  his  name.  No  houses, 
even  when  built,  paid  any  rent  now. 
Louvier  had  quitted  Paris  ;  and  Isaura 
could  only  be  subsisting  upon  such  small 
sum  as  she  might  have  had  in  hand  before 
the  siege  commenced.  All  career  in  such 
literature  and  art  as  Isaura  adorned  was 
at  a  dead  stop.  Now,  to  do  Rameau  jus- 
tice, he  was  by  no  means  an  avaricious 
or  mercenary  man.  But  he  yearned  for 
modes  of  life  to  which  money  was  essen- 
tial. He  liked  his  "comforts  ;  "  and  his 
comforts  included  the  luxuries  of  ele- 
gance and  show  —  comforts  not  to  be  at- 
tained by  marriage  with  Isaura  under  ex- 
isting circumstances. 

Nevertheless  it  is  quite  true  that  he 
had  urged  her  to  marry  him  at  once,  be- 
fore he  had  quitted  his  father's  house  ; 
and  her  modest  shrinking  from  such  pro- 
posal, however  excellent  the  reasons  for 
delay  in  the  national  calamities  of  the 
time" as  well  as  the  poverty  which  the  ca- 
lamity threatened,  had  greatly  wounded 
his  amour  propre.  He  had  always  felt 
that  her  affection  for  him  was  not  love  ; 
and  though  he  could  reconcile  himself 
to  that  conviction  when  many  solid  ad- 
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vous  ?     It  is 


my 


vantages   were  attached   to  the   prize  of   very    ennuyant    to    be    so    passionately 
her  love,  and  when  he  was  ill,  and  peni- 
tent, and  maudlin,  and  the  calm  affection 
of  a  saint  seemed  to  him  infinitely   pref- 
erable to  the  vehement  passion  of  a  sin 


loved  ;  but,   que  voiite^ 
fate." 

"  Poor  martyr  !  I    condole   with 
and  to   say  truth,  it  was  chiefly  to 


you  : 
warn 


ner, — yet  when  Isaura  was  only  Isaura  '  you  of  Mademoiselle   Caumartin's  perti- 

by  herself — Isaura  w/«?<tj"  all  \X\^  et  cetera   nacity  that  I  call  this  evening." 

which  had  previously  been  taken  into  ac-       Here  Savarin  related  the  particulars  of 


count  —  the   want  of  adoration  for  him^ 
self  very  much  lessened  her  value. 
Still,    though  he  acquiesced  in  the  de 


his  rencontre  with  Julie,  and  concluded 
by  saying  :  "  I  suppose  I  may  take  your 
word  of  honour  that   you  will  firmly  re- 


layed fulfilment  of  the  engagement  with  !  sist  all  temptation  to  renew  a  connection 
Isaura,  he  had  no  thought  of  withdraw- 1  which  would  be  so  incompatible  with  the 
ing  from  the  engagement  itself,  and  after  ,  respect  due  to  yo\xx fiancie  ?  Fatherless 
a  slight  pause  he  replied  :  "  You  do  me  j  and  protectorless  as  Isaura  is,  I  feel  bound 
great  injustice  if  you  suppose  that  the  !  to  act  as  a  virtual  guardian  to  one  in 
occupations  to  which  I  devote  myself  {  whom  my  wife  takes  so  deep  an  interest,  • 
render  me  less  sensible  to  the  merits  of :  and  to  whom,  as  she  thinks  she  had  some 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  or  less  eager  for  '  hand  in  bringing  about  your  engagement, 
our  union.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  con- 'she  is  committed  to  no  small  responsi- 
fide  to  you  —  as  a  man  of  the  world —  bilities.  Do  not  allow  poor  Julie,  whom 
one  main  reason  why  I  quitted  my  f a- '  I  sincerely  pity,  to  force  on  me  the  un- 
ther's  house,  and  why  I  desire  to  keep  my  i  pleasant  duty  of  warning  your  fiancie  of 
present  address  a  secret.  Mademoiselle  \  the  dangers  to  which  she  might  be  sub- 
Caumartin  conceived  for  me  a  passion  — '  jected  by  marriage  with  an  Adonis  whose 
a  caprice  —  which  was  very  flattering  for  !  fate  it  is  to  be  so  profoundly  beloved  by 
the  time,  but  which  latterly  became  very  the  sex  in  general,  and  ballet  nymphs  in 
troublesome.      Figure   to  yourself  —  she   particular." 

daily  came  to  our  house  while  I  was  ly-  j  "  There  is  no  chance  of  so  disagreea- 
ing  ill,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  my  [ble  a  duty  being  incumbent  on  you,  M. 
mother  got  her  out  of  it.  That  was  not  Savarin.  Of  course,  what  I  myself  have 
all.  She  pestered  me  with  letters  con- 
taining all  sorts  of  threats  —  nay,  actu- 
ally kept  watch  at  the  house  ;  and  one 
day  when  I  entered  the  carriage  with  my 
mother  and  Signora  Venosta  for  a  drive 
in  the  Bois  (meaning  to  call  for  Isaura 
by  the  wa}'),  she  darted  to  the  carriage- 
door,  caught  my  hand,  and  would  have 
made  a  scene  if  the  coachman  had  given 
her  leave  to  do  so.  Luckily  he  had 
the  tact  to  whip  on  his  horses,  and  we 
escaped.  I  had  some  little  difficulty  in 
convincing  the  Signora  Venosta  that  the 
girl  was  crazed.  But  I  felt  the  danger  I 
incurred  of  her  coming  upon  me  some 
moment  when  in  company  with  Isaura, 
and  so  I  left  my  father's  house  ;  and  nat- 
urally wishing  to  steer  clear  of  this  vehe- 
ment little  demon  till  I  am  safely  mar- 
ried, I  keep  my  address  a  secret  from  all 
who  are  likely  to  tell  her  of  it." 

"  You  do  wisely  if  you  are  really  afraid 
of  her,  and  cannot  trust  your  nerves  to 
say  to  her  plainly,  '  I  am  engaged  to  be 
married  ;  all  is  at  an  end  between  us. 
Do  not  force  me  to  employ  the  police  to 
protect  myself  from  unwelcome  impor- 
tunities.' " 

"  Honestly  speaking,  I  doubt  if  I  have 


told  you  in  confidence  is  sacred." 

"  Certainly.  There  are  things  in  the 
life  of  a  garqon  before  marriage  which 
would  be  an  affront  to  the  modesty  of  his 
fiancee  to  communicate  and  discuss. 
But  then  those  things  must  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  past,  and  cast  no  shadow 
over  the  future.  I  will  not  interrupt  you 
further.  No  doubt  you  have  work  for  the 
night  before  you.  Do  the  Red  journal- 
ists for  whom  you  write  pay  enough  to 
support  you  in  these  terribly  dear 
times  ?  " 

"  Scarcely.  But  I  look  forward  to 
wealth  and  fame  in  the  future.  And 
you  ?" 

"  I  just  escape  starvation.  If  the  siege 
last  much  longer,  it  is  not  of  the  gout  I 
shall  die.     Good-night  to  you." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Isaura  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
hitherto  saved  by  the  siege  and  its  conse- 
quences from  the  fulfilment  of  her  en- 
gagement to  Gustave  Rameau  ;  and  since 
he  had  quitted  his  father's  house  she  had 
not  only  seen  less  of  him,  but  a  certain 
chill  crept  into  his  converse  in  the  visits 
he  paid  to  her.     The  compassionate  feel- 


the   nerve   to  do  that,  and  I  doubt  still  i  ing  his  illness  had  excited,  confirmed  by 
more  if  it  would  be  of  any  avail.     It  is   the   unwonted  gentleness    of  his  mood, 
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and  the  short-lived  remorse  with  which  he 
spoke  of  his  past  faults  and  follies,  neces- 
sarily faded  away  in  proportion  as  he  re- 
gained that  kind  of  febrile  strength  which 
was  his  normal  state  of  health,  and  with 
it  the  arrogant  self-assertion  which  was 
ingrained  in  his  character.  But  it  was 
now  more  than  ever  that  she  became 
aware  of  the  antagonism  between  all  that 
constituted  his  inner  life  and  her  own. 
It  was  not  that  he  volunteered  in  her 
presence  the  express  utterance  of  those 
opinions,  social  or  religious,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  public  in  the  truculent 
journal  to  which,  under  a  nom  de  plume, 
he  was  the  most  inflammatory  contribu- 
tor. Whether  it  was  that  he  shrank 
from  insulting  the  ears  of  the  pure  vir- 
gin whom  he  had  wooed  as  wife  with 
avowals  of  his  disdain  of  marriage  bonds, 
or  perhaps  from  shocking  yet  more  her 
womanly  humanity  and  her  religious  faith 
by  cries  for  the  blood  of  anti-republican 
traitors  and  the  downfuU  of  Christian 
altars  ;  or  whether  he  yet  clung,  though 
with  relapsing  affection,  to  the  hold  which 
her  promise  had  imposed  on  him,  and  felt 
that  that  hold  would  be  forever  gone, 
and  that  s]^e  would  recoil  from  his  side 
in  terror  and  dismay,  if  she  once  learned 
that  the  man  who  had  implored  her  to  be 
his  saving  angel  from  the  comparatively 
mild  errors  of  youth,  had  so  belied  his 
assurance,  so  mocked  her  credulity,  as 
deliberately  to  enter  into  active  warfare 
against  all  that  he  knew  her  sentiments 
regarded  as  noble  and  her  conscience 
received  as  divine  :  despite  the  suppres- 
sion of  avowed  doctrine  on  his  part,  the 
total  want  of  sympathy  between  these 
antagonistic  natures  made  itself  felt  by 
both  —  more  promptly  felt  by  Isaura.  If 
Gustave  did  not  frankly  announce  to  her 
in  that  terrible  time  (when  all  that  a  little 
later  broke  out  on  the  side  of  the  Com- 
munists was  more  or  less  forcing  ominous 
way  to  the  lips  of  those  who  talked  with 
confidence  to  each  other,  whether  to  ap- 
prove or  to  condemn)  the  associates  with 
whom  he  was  leagued,  the  path  to  which 
he  had  committed  his  career, —  still  for 
her  instincts  for  genuine  Art — which 
for  its  development  needs  the  serenity  of 
peace,  which  for  its  ideal  needs  dreams 
that  soar  into  the  Infinite — Gustave  had 
only  the  scornful  sneer  of  the  man  who 
identifies  with  his  ambition  the  violent 
upset  of  all  that  civilization  has  estab- 
lished in  this  world,  and  the  blank  nega- 
tion of  all  that  patient  hope  and  heroic 
aspiration  which  humanity  carries  on  into 
the  next. 


On  his  side,  Gustave  Rameau,  who 
was  not  without  certain  fine  and  delicate 
attributes  in  a  complicated  nature  over 
which  the  personal  vanity  and  the  mobile 
temperament  of  the  Parisian  reigned  su- 
preme, chafed  at  the  restraints  imposed 
on  him.  No  matter  what  a  man's  doc- 
trines may  be  —  however  abominable  you 
and  I  may  deem  them  —  man  desires  to 
find  in  the  dearest  fellowship  he  can 
establish,  that  sympathy  in  the  woman 
his  choice  singles  out  from  her  sex  — 
deference  to  his  opinions,  sympathy  with 
his  objects,  as  man.  So,  too,  Gustave's 
sense  of  honour  —  and  according  to  his 
own  Parisian  code  that  sense  was  keen  — 
became  exquisitely  stung  by  the  thought 
that  he  was  compelled  to  play  the  part  of 
a  mean  dissimulator  to  the  girl  for  whose 
opinions  he  had  the  profoundest  con- 
tempt. How  could  these  two,  betrothed 
to  each  other,  not  feel,  though  without 
coming  to  open  dissension,  that  between 
them  had  flowed  the  inlet  of  water  by 
which  they  had  been  riven  asunder  ? 
What  man,  if  he  can  imagine  himself  a 
Gustave  Rameau,  can  blame  the  revolu- 
tionist absorbed  in  ambitious  projects  for 
turning  the  pyramid  of  society  topsy- 
turvy, if  he  shrank  more  and  more  from 
the  companionship  of  a  betrothed  with 
whom  he  could  not  venture  to  exchange 
three  words  without  caution  and  reserve  .'' 
And  what  woman  can  blame  an  Isaura  if 
she  felt  a  sensation  of  relief  at  the  very 
neglect  of  the  afiianced  whom  she  had 
compassionated  and  could  never  love  ? 

Possibly  the  reader  may  best  judge  of 
the  state  of  Isaura's  mind  at  this  time  by 
a  few  brief  extracts  from  an  imperfect 
fragmentary  journal,  in  which,  amid  sad- 
dened and  lonely  hours,  she  held  con- 
verse with  herself. 

"One  day  at  Enghien  I  listened  si- 
lently to  a  conversation  between  M.  Sa- 
varin  and  the  Englishman,  who  sought  to 
explain  the  conception  of  duty  in  which 
the  German  poet  has  given  such  noble 
utterance  to  the  thoughts  of  the  German 
philosopher  —  viz.,  that  moral  aspiration 
has  the  same  goal  as  the  artistic,  —  the 
attainment  to  the  calm  delight  wherein 
the  pain  of  effort  disappears  in  the  con- 
tent of  achievement.  Thus  in  life,  as  in 
art,  it  i3  through  discipline  that  we  arrive 
at  freedom,  and  duty  only  completes 
itself  when  all  motives,  all  actions,  are 
attuned  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and 
it  is  not  striven  for  as  duty,  but  enjoyed 
as  happiness.  M.  Savarin  treated  this 
theory  with  the  mockery  with  which  the 
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French  wit  is  ever  apt  to  treat  what  it 
terms  German  mysticism.  According  to 
him,  duty  must  always  be  a  hard  and 
difficult  struggle  ;  and  he  said  laughingly, 
*  Whenever  a  man  says,  *'  I  have  done 
my  duty,"  it  is  with  a  long  face  and  a 
mournful  sigh.' 

"Ah,  how  devoutly  I  listened  to  the 
Englishman  !  how  harshly  the  French- 
man's irony  jarred  upon  my  ears  !  And 
yet  now,  in  the  duty  that  life  imposes  on 
me,  to  fulfil  which  I  strain  every  power 
vouchsafed  to  my  nature,  and  seek  to 
crush  down  every  impulse  that  rebels, 
where  is  the  promised  calm,  where  any 
approach  to  the  content  of  achievement .'' 
Contemplating  the  way  before  me,  the 
Beautiful  even  of  Art  has  vanished.  I 
see  but  cloud  and  desert.  Can  this 
which  I  assume  to  be  duty  really  be  so  ? 
Ah,  is  it  not  sin  even  to  ask  my  heart 
that  question  .-* 

"  Madame  Rameau  is  very  angry  with 
her  son  for  his  neglect  both  of  his 
parents  and  of  me.  I  have  had  to  take 
his  part  against  her.  I  would  not  have 
him  lose  their  love.  Poor  Gustave  !  But 
when  Madame  Rameau  suddenly  said  to- 
day :  '  I  erred  in  seeking  the  union  be- 
tween thee  and  Gustave.  Retract  thy 
promise  ;  in  doing  so  thou  wilt  be  justi- 
fied,'—  oh,  the  strange  joy  that  flashed 
upon  me  as  she  spoke  !  Am  I  justified  ? 
Am  I  ?  Oh,  if  that  Englishman  had  nev- 
er crossed  my  path  !  Oh,  if  I  had  never 
loved  !  or  if  in  the  last  time  we  met  he 
had  not  asked  for  my  love,  and  con- 
fessed his  own  !  Then,  I  think,  I  could 
honestly  reconcile  my  conscience  with 
my  longings,  and  say  to  Gustave,  '  We 
do  not  suit  each  other  ;  be  we  both  re- 
leased ! '  But  now  —  is  it  that  Gustave 
is  really  changed  from  what  he  was,  when 
in  despondence  at  my  own  lot,  and  in 
pitying  belief  that  I  might  brighten  and 
exalt  his,  I  plighted  my  troth  to  him  ?  or 
is  it  not  rather  that  the  choice  I  thus  vol- 
untarily made  became  so  intolerable 
a  thought  the  moment  I  knew  I  was  be- 
loved and  sought  by  another  ;  and  from 
that  moment  I  lost  the  strength  I  had 
before,  —  strength  to  silence  the  voice  at 
my  own  heart  ?  What  !  is  it  the  image 
of  that  other  one  which  is  persuading 
me  to  be  false  ?  —  to  exaggerate  the  fail- 
ings, to  be  blind  to  the  merits  of  him 
who  has  a  right  to  say,  '  I  am  what  I  was 
when  thou  didst  pledge  thyself  to  take 
me  for  better  or  for  worse  '  .'* 

"  Gustave  has  been  here  after  an  ab- 
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sence  of  several  days.  He  was  not  alone. 
The  good  Ahb6  Vertprd  and  Madame  de 
Vandemar  with  her  son,  M.  Raoul,  were 
present.  They  had  come  on  matters 
connected  with  our  ambulance.  They  do 
I  not  know  of  my  engagement  to  Gustave  ; 
and  seeing  him  in  the  uniform  of  a  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  Abb^  courteously  ad- 
dressed to  him  some  questions  as  to  the 
possibility  of  checking  the  terrible  in- 
crease of  the  vice  of  intoxication,  so 
alien  till  of  late  to  the  habits  of  the  Pa- 
risians, and  becoming  fatal  to  discipline 
■  and  bodily  endurance,  —  could  the  num- 
ber of  the  cajitines  on  the  ramparts  be 
more  limited?  Gustave  answered  with 
rudeness  and  bitter  sarcasm,  '  Before 
priests  could  be  critics  in  military  matters 
,  they  must  undertake  military  service 
'  themselves.' 

"  The  Abbd  replied  with  unalterable 
1  good-humour,  '  But  in  order  to  criticise 
j  the  effects  of  drunkenness,  must  one 
get  drunk  one's  self  ? '  Gustave  was  put 
'  out,  and  retired  into  a  corner  of  the 
'  room,  keeping  sullen  silence  till  my 
other  visitors  left. 

}  "  Then  before  I  could  myself  express 
the  pain  his  words  and  manner  had  given 
I  me,  he  said  abruptly,  '  I  wonder  how  you 
can  tolerate  the  tartuferie  which  may 
amuse  on  the  comic  stage,  but  in  the 
tragedy  of  these  times  is  revolting.' 
I  This  speech  roused  my  anger,  and  the 
conversation  that  ensued  was  the  gravest 
that  had  ever  passed  between  us. 

"  If  Gustave  were  of  stronger  nature 
I  and    more   concentrated   will,    I   believe 
:  that  the   only  feelings  I  should  have  for 
\  him  would  be  antipathy  and  dread.     But 
'  it  is  his  very  weaknesses  and  inconsis- 
I  tencies  that  secure  to  him  a  certain  ten- 
derness   of  interest.     I   think   he   could 
I  never  be    judged    without  great    indul- 
I  gence   by  women  ;    there   is   in    him  so 
much  of  the  child,  —  wayward,  irritating 
j  at  one   moment,  and  the  next  penitent, 
affectionate.     One  feels  as  if  persistence 
!  in  evil  were  impossible  to  one  so  delicate 
both  in  mind  and  form.     That  peculiar 
order  of  genius    to   which    he    belongs 
'  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be  so  estranged 
'  from   all    directions   violent    or    coarse. 
I  When  in  poetry  he  seeks  to  utter  some 
audacious    and    defying   sentiment,   the 
substance  melts  away  in  daintiness  of  ex- 
pression, in  soft,  lute-like  strains  of  slen- 
der music.     And  when  he  has  stung,  an- 
gered, revolted  my  heart  the  most,  sud- 
I  clenly   he    subsides    into    such    pat!ietic 
gentleness,  such  tearful  remorse,  tliat  I 
feel  as  if  resentment  to  one  so  helpless, 
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desertion  of  one  who  must  fall  without 
the  support  of  a  friendly  hand,  were  a 
selfish  cruelty.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
were  dragged  towards  a  precipice  by  a 
sickly  child  clinging  to  my  robe. 

"  But  in  this  last  conversation  with 
him,  his  language  in  regard  to  subjects  I 
hold  most  sacred  drew  forth  from  me 
words  which  startled  him,  and  which  may 
avail  to  save  him  from  that  worst  insanity 
of  human  minds,  —  the  mimicry  of  the 
Titans  who  would  have  dethroned  a  God 
to  restore  a  Chaos.  I  told  him  frankly 
that  I  had  only  premised  to  share  his 
fate,  on  my  faith  in  his  assurance  of  my 
power  to  guide  it  heavenward  ;  and  that 
if  the  opinions  he  announced  were  seri- 
ously entertained,  and  put  forth  in  de- 
fiance of  heaven  itself,  we  were  separated 
forever.  I  told  him  how  earnestly,  in  the 
calamities  of  the  time,  my  own  soul  had 
sought  to  take  refuge  in  thoughts  and 
hopes  beyond  the  earth  ;  and  how  deeply 
many  a  sentiment  that  in  former  days 
passed  by  me  with  a  smile  in  the  light 
.  talk  of  the  salons^  now  shocked  me  as  an 
outrage  on  the  reverence  which  the 
mortal  child  owes  to  the  Divine  Father. 
I  owned  to  him  how  much  of  comfort,  of 
sustainment,  of  thought  and  aspiration, 
elevated  beyond  the  sphere  of  Art  in 
which  I  had  hitherto  sought  the  purest 
air,  the  loftiest  goal,  I  owed  to  inter- j 
course  with  minds  like  those  of  the  Abbd ) 
de  Vertpre  ;  and  how  painfully  I  felt  as  i 
if  I  were  guilty  of  ingratitude  when  he 
'compelled  me  to  listen  to  insults  on! 
those  whom  I  recognized  as  benefac- 
tors. 

"  I  wished  to  speak  sternly ;  but  it  is 
my  great  misfortune,  my  prevalent  weak- 
ness, that  I  cannot  be  stern  when  I  ought 
to  be.     It  is  with  me  in  life  as  in  art.     I  [ 
never  could  on  the  stage  have  taken  the : 
part  of  a  Norma  or  a  Medea.     If  I  at- 
tempt in   fiction   a  character  which  de- 
serves   condemnation,    I   am    untrue   to 
poetic  justice.      I  cannot  condemn  and 
execute  ;    I  can  but  compassionate  and  j 
pardon  the  creature  I  myself  have  created. 
I  was  never  in  the  real  world  stern  but  j 
to  one  ;  and  then,  alas  !  it  was  because  1 1 
loved  where  I  could  no  longer  love  with 
honour ;  and   I,   knowing  my  weakness,  > 
had  terror  lest  I  should  yield.  I 

"  So  Gustave  did  not  comprehend  from 
my  voice,  my  manner,  how  gravely  I  was 
in  earnest.  But,  himself  softened,  af- 
fected to  tears,  he  confessed  his  own 
faults  —  ceased  to  argue  in  order  to 
praise  ;  and  —  and  —  uttering  protesta- 
tions seem.ingly  the  most  sincere,  he  left 
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me  bound  to  him 
still  —  woe  is  me  ! '' 


still  —  bound  to  him 


It  is  true  that  Isaura  had  come  more 
directly  under  the  influence  of  religion 
than  she  had  been  in  the  earlier  dates  of 
this  narrative.  There  is  a  time  in  the 
lives  of  most  of  us,  and  especially  in  the 
lives  of  women,  when,  despondent  of  all 
joy  in  an  earthly  future,  and  tortured  by 
conflicts  between  inclination  and  duty, 
we  transfer  all  the  passion  and  fervour  of 
our  troubled  souls  to  enthusiastic  yearn- 
ings for  the  Divine  Love  ;  seeking  to 
rebaptize  ourselves  in  the  fountain  of  its 
mercy,  taking  thence  the  only  hopes  that 
can  cheer,  the  only  strength  that  can 
sustain  us.  Such  a  time  had  come  to 
Isaura.  Formerly  she  had  escaped  from 
the  griefs  of  the  work-day  world  into  the 
garden-land  of  Art.  Now,  Art  had  grown 
unwelcome  to  her,  almost  hateful.  Gone 
was  the  spell  from  the  garden-land  ;  its 
flowers  were  faded,  its  paths  were  stony, 
its  sunshine  had  vanished  in  mist  and 
rain.  There  are  two  voices  of  Nature  in 
the  soul  of  the  genuine  artist, —  that  is, 
of  him  who,  because  he  can  create,  com- 
prehends the  necessity  of  the  great  Crea- 
tor. Those  voices  are  never  both  silent. 
When  one  is  hushed,  the  other  becomes 
distinctly  audible.  The  one  speaks  to 
him  of  Art,  the  other  of  Religion. 

At  that  period  several  societies  for  the 
relief  and  tendance  of  the  wounded  had 
been  formed  by  the  women  of  Paris, — 
the  earliest,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank  —  amongst  whom  were 
the  Comtesse  de  Vandemar  and  the  Con- 
tessa  di  Rimini  —  though  it  necessarily 
included  others  of  station  less  elevated. 
To  this  society,  at  the  request  of  Alain 
de  Rochebriant  and  of  Enguerrand, 
Isaura  had  eagerly  attached  herself.  It 
occupied  much  of  her  time  ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  she  was  brought  much 
into  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  Raoul 
de  Vandemar — the  most  zealous  and 
active  member  of  that  society  of  St.  Fran- 
gois  de  Sales,  to  which  belonged  other 
young  nobles  of  the  Legitimist  creed. 
The  passion  of  Raoul's  life  was  the  re- 
lief of  human  suffering.  In  him  was 
personified  the  ideal  of  Christian  charity. 
I  think  all,  or  most  of  us,  have  known 
what  it  is  to  pass  under  the  influence  of 
a  nature  that  is  so  far  akin  to  ours  that 
it  desires  to  become  something  better 
and  higher  than  it  is  —  that  desire  being 
paramount  in  ourselves — but  seeks  to 
be  that  something  in  ways  not  akin  to, 
but  remote  from,  the  ways  in  which  we 


seek  it.  When  this  contact  happens, 
either  one  nature,  by  the  mere  force  of 
will,  subjugates  and  absorbs  the  other, 
or  both,  while  preserving  their  own  in- 
dividuality, apart  and  independent,  en- 
rich themselves  by  mutual  interchange  ; 
and  the  asperities  which  differences  of 
taste  and  sentiment  in  detail  might  other- 
wise provoke  melt  in  the  sympathy  which 
unites  spirits  striving  with  equal  earnest- 
ness to  rise  nearer  to  the  unseen  and 
unattainable  Source,  which  they  equally 
recognize  as  Divine. 

Perhaps,  had  these  two  persons  met  a 
year  ago  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
the  world,  neither  would  have  detected 
the  sympathy  of  which  I  speak.  Raoul 
was  not  without  the  prejudice  against 
artists  and  writers  of  romance,  that  are 
shared  by  many  who  cherish  the  persua- 
sion that  all  is  vanity  which  does  not  con- 
centrate imagination  and  intellect  in  the 
destinies  of  the  soul  hereafter ;  and 
Isaura  might  have  excited  his  compas- 
sion, certainly  not  his  reverence.  While 
to  her,  his  views  on  all  that  seeks  to  ren- 
der the  actual  life  attractive  and  embel- 
lished, through  the  accomplishments  of 
Muse  and  Grace,  would  have  seemed  the 
narrow-minded  asceticism  of  a  bigot. 
But  now,  amid  the  direful  calamities  of 
the  time,  the  beauty  of  both  natures 
became  visible  to  each.  To  the  eyes 
of  Isaura,  tenderness  became  predom- 
inant in  the  monastic  self-denial  of 
Raoul.  To  the  eyes  of  Raoul,  devotion 
became  predominant  in  the  gentle 
thoughtfulness  of  Isaura.  Their  inter- 
course was  in  ambulance  and  hospital  — 
in  care  for  the  wounded,  in  prayer  for  the 
dying.  Ah  !  it  is  easy  to  declaim  against 
the  frivolities  and  vices  of  Parisian  soci- 
ety as  it  appears  on  the  surface  ;  and,  in 
revolutionary  times,  it  is  the  very  worst 
of  Paris  that  ascends  in  scum  to  the  top. 
But  descend  below  the  surface,  even  in 
that  demoralizing  suspense  of  order,  and 
nowhere  on  earth  might  the  angel  have 
beheld  the  image  of  humanity  more  am- 
ply vindicating  its  claim  to  the  heritage 
of  heaven. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  warning  announcement  of  some 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  besieged, 
which  Alain  had  given  to  Lemercier,  was 
soon  to  be  fulfilled. 

For  some  days  the  principal  thorough- 
fares were  ominously  lined  with  military 
convois.  The  loungers  on  the  Boulevards 
stoi)ped  to  gaze  on  the  long  defiles  of 
troops    and    cannon,    commissariat  con- 
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,  and,  saddening  accompani- 
ments !  the  vehicles  of  various  ambu- 
lances for  the  removal  of  the  wounded. 
With  what  glee  the  loungers  said  to  each 
other,  "£';//?«.'"'  Among  all  the  troops 
that  Paris  sent  forth,  none  were  so  popu- 
lar as  those  which  Paris  had  not  nurtured 

—  the  sailors.  From  the  moment  they 
arrived,  the  sailors  had  been  the  pets  of 
the  capital.  They  soon  proved  them- 
selves the  most  notable  contrast  to  that 
force  which   Paris  herself  had  produced 

—  the  National  Guard.  Their  frames 
were  hardy,  their  habits  active,  their 
discipline  perfect,  their  manners  mild 
and  polite.  "  Oh,  if  all  our  troops  were 
like  these  ! "  was  the  common  exclama- 
tion of  the  Parisians. 

At  last  burst  forth  upon  Paris  the  pro- 
clamations of  General  Trochu  and  Gen- 
eral Ducrot ;  the  first  L.-ief,  calm,  and 
Breton-like,  ending  with  'Putting  our 
trust  in  God.  March  on  for  our  coun- 
try : "  the  second  more  detailed,  more 
candidly  stating  obstacles  and  difficulties, 
but  fiery  with  eloquent  enthusiasm,  not 
unsupported  by  military  statistics,  in  the 
400  cannon,  two-thirds  of  which  were  of 
the  largest  calibre,  that  no  material  ob- 
ject could  resist;  more  than  150,000 
soldiers,  all  well  armed,  well  equipped, 
abundantly  provided  with  munitions,  and 
all  {J''en  ai  Vespoir)  animated  by  an  irre- 
sistible ardour.  •'  For  me,"  concludes  the 
General,  "  I  am  resolved.  I  swear  before 
you,  before  the  whole  nation,  that  I  will 
not  re-enter  Paris  except  as  dead  or  vic- 
torious." 

At  these  proclamations,  who  then  at 
Paris  does  not  recall  the  burst  of  enthusi- 
asm that  stirred  the  surface  ?  Trochu  be- 
came once  more  popular  ;  even  the  Com- 
munistic or  athestic  journals  refrained 
from  complaining  that  he  attended  mass, 
and  invited  his  countrymen  to  trust  in  a 
God.  Ducrot  was  more  than  popular  — 
he  was  adored. 

The  several  companies  in  which  De 
Mauldon  and  Enguerrand  served  depart- 
ed towards  their  post  early  on  the  same 
morning,  that  of  the  28th.  All  the  previ- 
ous night,  while  Enguerrand  was  buried 
in  profound  slumber,  Raoul  remained  in 
his  brother's  room ;  sometimes  on  his 
knees  before  the  ivory  crucifix,  which  had 
been  their  mother's  last  birthday  gift  to 
her  youngest  son  —  sometimes  seated  be- 
side the  bed  in  profound  and  devout  med- 
itation. At  daybreak,  Madame  de  Vande- 
mar  stole  into  the  chamber.  Unconscious 
of  his  brother's  watch,  he  had  asked  her 
to  wake  him  in  good  time,  for  the  young 
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man  was  a  sound  sleeper.  Shading  the 
candle  she  bore  with  one  hand,  with  the 
other  she  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and 
looked  at  Enguerrand's  calm,  fair  face,  its 
lips  parted  in  the  happy  smile  which 
seemed  to  carry  joy  with  it  wherever  its 
sunshine  played.  Her  tears  fell  noiseless- 
ly on  her  darling's  cheek  ;  she  then  knelt 
down  and  prayed  for  strength.  As  she 
rose,  she  felt  Raours  arm  around  her ; 
they  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  ;  then 
she  bowed  her  head,  and  wakened  En- 
guerrand  with  her  lips.  "  Pas  de  qiierelle, 
mes  amis^^^  he  murmured,  opening  his 
sweet  blue  eyes  drowsily.  "  Ah,  it  was  a 
dream  !  I  thought  Jules  and  Emile  [two 
young  friends  of  his]  were  worrying  each 
other  ;  and  you  know,  dear  Raoul,  that  I 
am  the  most  officious  of  peacemakers. 
Time  to  rise,  is  it  ?  No  peacemaking  to 
day.  Kiss  rne  again,  mother,  and  say 
'Bless  thee.'" 

"  Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  my  child,"  cried 
the  mother,  wrapping  her  arms  passion- 
ately round  him,  and  in  tones  choked  with 
sobs. 

"  Now  leave  me,  lytainan^''  said  Enguer- 
rand,  resorting  to  the  infantine  ordinary 
name,  which  he  had  not  used  for  years. 
"  Raoul,  stay  and  help  me  to  dress.  I 
must  be  t7-es  beau  to-day.  I  shall  join 
thee  at  breakfast,  7nama7i.  Early  for 
^such  repast,  but  Vappetit  vient  eti  inan- 
^^eant.     Mind  the  coffee  is  hot." 

Enguerrand,  always  careful  of  each  de- 
tail of  dress,  was  especially  so  that  morn- 
ing, and  especially  gay,  humming  the  old 
air,  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie."  But  his 
gaiety  was  checked  when  Raoul,  taking 
from  his  breast  a  holy  talisman,  which  he 
habitually  wore  there,  suspended  it  with 
loving  hands  round  his  brother's  neck. 
It  was  a  small  crystal  set  in  Byzantine 
fiHgree  ;  imbedded  in  it  was  a  small  splin- 
ter of  wood,  said,  by  pious  tradition,  to  be 
a  relic  of  the  Divine  Cross.  It  had  been 
for  centuries  in  the  family  of  the  Contessa 
di  Rimini,  and  was  given  by  her  to  Raoul, 
the  only  gift  she  had  ever  made  him,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  sinless  purity  of  the  af- 
fection that  united  those  two  souls  in  the 
bonds  of  the  beautiful  belief. 

"  She  bade  me  transfer  it  to  thee  to-day, 
my  brother,"  said  Raoul,  simply;  "and 
now  without  a  pang  I  can  gird  on  thee  thy 
soldier's  sword." 

Enguerrand  clasped  his  brother  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  him  with  passionate  fer- 
vour. "  Oh,  Raoul !  how  I  love  thee  !  how 
good  thou  hast  ever  been  to  me  !  how 
many  sins  thou  hast  saved  me  from  !  how 
indulirent  thou  hast  been  to  those  from 


which  thou  couldst  not  save  !  Think  on 
that,  my  brother,  in  case  we  do  not  meet 
again  on  earth."  JH 

"  Hush,  hush,  Enguerrand  !  No  gloomy  W 
forebodings  now !  Come,  come  hither, 
my  half  of  life,  my  sunny  half  of  life  !  "  and 
uttering  these  words,  he  led  Enguerrand 
towards  the  crucifix,  and  there,  in  deeper 
and  more  solemn  voice,  said,  "  Let  us 
pray."  So  the  brothers  knelt  side  by  side, 
and  Raoul  prayed  aloud  as  only  such  souls 
can  pray. 

When  they  descended  into  the  salon 
where  breakfast  was  set  out,  they  found 
assembled  several  of  their  relations,  and 
some  of  Enguerrand's  young  friends  not 
engaged  in  the  sortie.  One  or  two  of  the 
latter,  indeed,  were  disabled  from  fight- 
ing by  wounds  in  former  fields  ;  they  left 
their  sick-beds  to  bid  him  good-bye.  Un- 
speakable was  the  affection  this  genial 
nature  inspired  in  all  who  came  into  the 
circle  of  its  winning  magic  ;  and  when, 
tearing  himself  from  them,  he  descended 
the  stair,  and  passed  with  light  step 
through  the  porte  cochlre,  there  was  a 
crowd  around  the  house  —  so  widely  had 
his  popularity  spread  among  even  the  low- 
er classes,  from  which  the  Mobiles  in  his 
regiment  were  chiefly  composed.  He  de- 
parted to  the  place  of  rendezvous  amid  a 
chorus  of  exhilarating  cheers. 

Not  thus  lovingly  tended  on,  not  thus 
cordially  greeted,  was  that  equal  idol  of  a 
former  generation,  Victor  de  Mauldon. 
No  pious  friend  prayed  beside  his  couch, 
no  loving  kiss  waked  him  from  his  slum- 
bers. At  the  gray  of  the  November  dawn 
he  rose  from  a  sleep  which  had  no  smil- 
ing dreams,  with  that  mysterious  instinct 
of  punctual  will  which  cannot  even  go  to 
sleep  without  fixing  beforehand  the  exact 
moment  in  which  sleep  shall  end.  He, 
too,  like  Enguerrand,  dressed  himself 
with  care  —  unlike  Enguerrand,  with  care 
strictly  soldier-like.  Then,  seeing  he  had 
some  little  time  yet  before  him,  he  rapid- 
ly revisited  pigeon-holes  and  drawers,  in 
which  might  be  found  by  prying  eyes  any- 
thing he  would  deny  to  their  curiosity. 
All  that  he  found  of  this  sort  were  some 
letters  in  female  handwriting,  tied  togeth- 
er with  faded  ribbon,  relics  of  earlier  days, 
and  treasured  throughout  later  vicissi- 
tudes ;  letters  from  the  English  girl  to 
whom  he  had  briefly  referred  in  his  con- 
fession to  Louvier,  —  the  only  girl  he  had 
ever  wooed  as  his  wife.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  high-born  Roman  Catiiolics, 
residing  at  the  time  of  his  youth  in  Paris. 
Reluctantly  they  had  assented  to  his  pro- 
posals ;  joyfully  they  had  retracted  their 
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assent  when  his  affairs  had  become  so  in- 
volved ;  yet  possibly  the  motive  that  led 
him  to  his  most  ruinous  excesses  —  the 
gambling  of  the  turf  —  had  been  caused 
by  the  wild  hope  of  a  nature,  then  fatally 
sanguine,  to  retrive  the  fortune  that  might 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  parents.  But  during 
his  permitted  courtship  the  lovers  had 
corresponded.  Her  letters  were  full  of 
warm,  if  innocent  tenderness  —  till  came 
the  last  cold  farewell.  The  family  had 
long  ago  returned  to  England  ;  he  con- 
cluded, of  course,  that  she  had  married 
another. 

Near  to  these  letters  lay  the  papers 
which  had  served  to  vindicate  his  honour 
in  that  old  affair,  in  which  the  unsought 
love  of  another  had  brought  on  him 
shame  and  afHiction.  As  his  eye  fell  on 
the  last,  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I  kept 
these^  to  clear  my  repute.  Can  I  keep 
those,  when,  if  found,  they  might  com- 
promise the  repute  of  her  who  might 
have  been  my  wife  had  I  been  worthy  of 
her  ?  She  is  doubtless  now  another's  ; 
or,  if  dead, —  honour  never  dies."  He 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  letters  with  a  pas- 
sionate, lingering,  mournful  kiss  ;  then, 
raking  up  the  ashes  of  yesterday's  fire, 
and  rekindling  them,  he  placed  thereon 
those  leaves  of  a  melancholy  romance  in 
his  past,  and  watched  them  slowly,  re- 
luctantly, smoulder  away  into  tinder. 
Then  he  opened  a  drawer  in  which  lay 
the  only  paper  of  a  political  character 
which  he  had  preserved.  All  that  related 
to  plots  or  conspiracies  in  which  his 
agency  had  committed  others,  it  was  his 
habit  to  destroy  as  soon  as  received.  For 
the  sole  document  thus  treasured  he 
alone  was  responsible  ;  it  was  an  outline 
of  his  ideal  for  the  future  constitution  of 
France,  accompanied  with  elaborate  argu- 
ments, the  heads  of  which  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  Incognito  made  known  to 
the  reader.  Of  the  soundness  of  this  po- 
litical programme,  whatever  its  merits  or 
faults  (a  question  on  which  I  presume  no 
judgment),  he  had  an  intense  conviction. 
He  glanced  rapidly  over  its  contents,  did 
not  alter  a  word,  sealed  it  up  in  an  en- 
velope inscribed,  "  My  Legacy  to  my 
Countrymen."  The  papers  refuting  a 
calumny  relating  solely  to  himself  he  car- 
ried into  the  battle-field,  placed  next  to 
his  heart, —  significant  of  a  Frenchman's 
love  of  honour  in  this  world  —  as  the  relic 
placed  round  the  neck  of  Enguerrand  by 
his  pious  brother  was  emblematic  of  the 
Christian  hope  of  mercy  in  the  next. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


The  streets  swarmed  with  the  popu- 
lace gazing  on  the  troops  as  they  passed 
:  to  their  destination.  Among  those  of  the 
!  Mobiles  who  especially  caught  the  eye 
j  were  two  companies  in  which  Engucr- 
I  rand  de  Vandemar  and  Victor  de  Mauleon 
I  commanded.  In  the  first  were  many 
young  men  of  good  family,  or  in  the  high- 
er ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie^  known  to  nu- 
merous lookers  on  ;  there  was  something 
inspiriting  in  their  gay  aspects,  and  in 
the  easy  carelessness  of  their  march. 
Mixed  with  this  company,  however,  and 
forming  of  course  the  bulk  of  it,  were 
those  who  belonged  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  population  ;  and  though  they  too 
might  seem  gay  to  an  ordinary  observer, 
the  gaiety  was  forced.  Many  of  them 
were  evidently  not  quite  sober  ;  and  there 
was  a  disorderly  want  of  soldiership  in 
their  mien  and  armament  which  inspired 
distrust  among  such  vieiix  moustaches  as, 
too  old  for  other  service  than  that  of  the 
ramparts,  mixed  here  and  there  among 
the  crowd. 

But  when  De  Mauldon's  company  passed 
the  vieux  moustaches  impulsively  touched 
each  other.  They  recognized  the  march 
of  well-drilled  men  ;  the  countenances 
grave  and  severe,  the  eyes  not  looking  on 
this  side  and  that  for  admiration,  the  step 
regularly  timed  ;  and  conspicuous  among 
these  men  the  tall  stature  and  calm  front 
of  the  leader. 

"  These  fellows  will  fight  well,"  growled 
a  vieux  moustache  :  "where  did  they  fish 
out  their  leader  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  said  a  bourgeois. 
"Victor  de  Mauleon.  He  won  the  cross 
in  Algeria  for  bravery.  I  recollect  him 
when  I  was  very  young  ;  the  very  devil 
for  women  and  fighting." 

"  I  wish  there  were  more  such  devils 
for  fighting  and  fewer  for  women," 
growled  again  le  vieux  moustache. 

One  incessant  roar  of  cannon  all  the 
night  of  the  29th.  The  populace  had 
learned  the  names  of  the  French  cannons, 
and  fancied  they  could  distinguish  the 
several  sounds  of  their  thunder.  "  There 
spits  '■  Josephine  ! '  "  shouts  an  invalid 
sailor.  "  There  howls  our  own  '  Popu- 
lace ! ' "  *  cries  a  Red  Republican  from 
Belleville.  "  There  sings  '  Le  Chati- 
ment  ! '  "  laughed  Gustave  Rameau,  who 
was  now  become  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  Victor  Hugo  he  had  before  affected 

*  The  "Populace"  had  been  contributed  to  the 
artillery,  sou  h  sou,  by  the  workiug  class. 
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to  despise.  And  all  the  while,  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  came,  far 
and  near,  from  the  streets,  from  the  ram- 
parts, the  gusts  of  song  —  song  some- 
times heroic,  sometimes  obscene,  more 
often  carelessly  joyous.  The  news  of 
General  Vinoy's  success  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day  had  been  damped  by  the 
evening  report  of  Ducrot's  delay  in  cross- 
ing the  swollen  Marne.  But  the  spirits 
of'the  Parisians  rallied  from  a  momentary 
depression  on  the  excitement  at  night  of 
that  concert  of  martial  music. 

During  that  night,  close  under  the  guns 
of  the  double  redoubt  of  Gravelle  and  La 
Faisanderie,  eight  pontoon-bridges  were 
thrown  over  the  Marne  ;  and  at  daybreak 
the  first  column  of  the  third  army  under 
Blanchard  and  Renoult  crossed  with  all 
their  artillery,  and  covered  by  the  fire  of 
the  double  redoubts  of  the  forts  of  Vin- 
cennes,  Nogent,  Rossney,  and  the  batter- 
ies of  Mont  Avron,  had  an  hour  before 
noon  carried  the  village  of  Champigny,  and 
the  first  echelon  of  the  important  plateau  of 
VilHers,  and  were  already  commencing 
the  work  of  intrenchment,  when,  rallying 
from  the  amaze  of  a  defeat,  the  German 
forces  burst  upon  them,  sustained  by 
fresh  batteries.  The  Prussian  pieces  of 
artillery  established  at  Chennevi^res  and 
at  Neuilly  opened  fire  with  deadly  execu- 
tion ;  while  a  numerous  infantry,  descend- 
ing from  the  intrenchments  of  Villiers, 
charged  upon  the  troops  under  Renoult. 
Among  the  French  in  that  strife  were 
Enguerrand  and  the  Mobiles  of  which  he 
was  in  command.  Dismayed  by  the  un- 
expected fire,  these  Mobiles  gave  way,  as 
indeed  did  many  of  the  line.  Enguer- 
rand rushed  forward  to  the  front  —  "  On, 
mes  enfajts,  on  !  What  will  our  mothers 
and  wives  say  of  us  if  we  fly .''  Vive  la 
France  /  —  On  !  "  Among  those  of  the 
better  class  in  that  company  there  rose  a 
shout  of  applause,  but  it  found  no  sympa- 
thy among  the  rest.  They  wavered,  they 
turned.  "  Will  you  suffer  me  to  go  on 
alone,  countrymen  t  "  cried  Enguerrand  ; 
and  alone  he  rushed  on  toward  the  Prus- 
sian line, — rushed,  and  fell,  mortally 
wounded  by  a  musket-ball.  "  Revenge, 
revenge  !  "  shouted  some  of  the  foremost  ; 
"  Revenge  !  "  shouted  those  in  the  rear  ; 
and,  so  shouting,  turned  on  their  heels 
and  fled.  But  ere  they  could  disperse 
they  encountered  the  march,  steadfast 
though  rapid,  of  the  troop  led  by  Victor 
de  Maul(fon.  "Poltroons!"  he  thun- 
dered, with  the  sonorous  depth  of  his 
strong  voice,  "  halt  and  turn,  or  my  men 
shall  fire  on   vou  as  deserters."     "  Va 


citoyen^''''  said  one  fugitive,  an  officer  — 
popularly  elected,  because  he  was  the 
loudest  brawler  in  the  club  of  the  Salle 
Favre, — we  have  seen  him  before  — 
Charles,  the  brother  of  Armand  Monnier  ; 
— "  men  can't  fight  when  they  despise 
their  generals.  It  is  our  generals  who  are 
poltroons  and  fools  both." 

"  Carry  my  answer  to  the  ghosts  of 
cowards,"  cried  De  Mauldon,  and  shot 
the  man  dead. 

His  followers,  startled  and  cowed  by 
the  deed,  and  the  voice  and  the  look  of 
the  death-giver,  halted.  The  officers, 
who  had  at  first  yielded  to  the  panic  of 
their  men,  took  fresh  courage,  and  finally 
led  the  bulk  of  the  troop  back  to  their 
post  "  enleve's  a  la  baionette^''  to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  candid  historian  of  that  day. 

Day,  on  the  whole,  not  inglorious  to 
France.  It  was  the  first,  if  it  was  the 
last,  really  important  success  of  the  be- 
sieged. They  remained  masters  of  the 
ground,  the  Prussians  leaving  to  them 
the  wounded  and  the  dead. 

That  night  what  crowds  thronged  from 
Paris  to  the  top  of  the  Montmartre 
heights,  from  the  observatory  on  which 
the  celebrated  inventor  Bazin  had  lighted 
up,  with  some  magical  electric  machine  all 
the  plain  of  Gennevilliers  from  Mont  Va- 
lerian to  the  Fort  de  la  Briche  !  The 
splendour  of  the  blaze  wrapped  the  great 
city  ;  —  distinctly  above  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  soared  the  Dome  des  Invalides, 
the  spires  of  Notre  Dame,  the  giant  tur- 
rets of  the  Tuileries  ;  —  and  died  away 
on  resting  on  the  infantes  scapiilos  Aero- 
ceraiinia^  the  "  thunder  crags "  of  the 
heights  occupied  by  the  invading  army. 

Lemercier,  De  Brdzd,  and  the  elder 
Rameau  —  who,  despite  his  peaceful 
habits  and  grey  hairs,  insisted  on  joining 
in  the  aid  of  la  patrie  —  were  among  the 
National  Guards  attached  to  the  Fort  de 
la  Briche  and  the  neighbouring  eminence, 
and  they  met  in  conversation. 

"  What  a  victory  we  have  had  !  "  said 
the  old  Rameau. 

"  Rather  mortifying  to  your  son,  M. 
Rameau,"  said  Lemercier. 

"  Mortifying  to  my  son,  sir  !  —  the  vic- 
tory of  his  countrymen.  What  do  you 
mean  .''  " 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  hear  M.  Gustave 
the  other  night  at  the  club  de  la  Ven- 
geance. ' 

''''Bon  Dieu !  do  you  frequent  those 
tragic  reunions  ?  "  asked  De  Brdze. 

"  They  are  not  at  all  tragic :  they  are 
the  only  comedies  left  us,  as  one  must 
amuse  one's  self  somewhere,  and  the  club 
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de  la  Vengeance  is  the  prettiest  thing  of 
the  sort  going.  I  quite  understand  why 
it  should  fascinate  a  poet  like  your  son, 
M.  Rameau.  It  is  held  in  a  salle  de  cafi 
chanta7it  —  style  Louis  Quinse  —  deco- 
rated with  a  pastoral  scene  from  Wat- 
teau.  I  and  my  dog  Fox  drop  in.  We 
hear  your  son  haranguing.  In  what 
poetical  sentences  he  despaired  of  the 
republic  !  The  Government  (he  called 
them  les  charlatans  de  V Hotel  de  Ville) 
were  imbeciles.  They  pretended  to  in- 
augurate a  revolution,  and  did  not  employ 
the  most  obvious  of  revolutionary  means. 
There  Fox  and  I  pricked  up  our  ears  : 
what  were  those  means  ?  Your  son  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  :  '  All  mankind  were  to 
be  appealed  to  against  individual  interests. 
The  commerce  of  luxury  was  to  be  abol- 
ished :  clearly  luxury  was  not  at  the  com- 
mand of  all  mankind.  Gz/Zj- and  theatres 
were  to  be  closed  forever  —  all  mankind 
could  not  go  to  cafes  and  theatres.  It  was 
idle  to  expect  the  masses  to  combine  for 
anything  in  which  the  masses  had  not  an 
interest  in  common.  The  masses  had  no 
interest  in  any  property  that  did  not  be- 
long to  the  masses.  Programmes  of  the 
society  to  be  founded,  called  the  Ligiie 
Cosmopolite  Democratique^  should  be 
sent  at  once  into  all  the  States  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  —  how  ?  by  balloons.  Money 
corrupts  the  world  as  now  composed  : 
but  the  money  at  the  command  of  the 
masses  could  buy  all  the  monarchs  and 
courtiers  and  priests  of  the  universe.' 
At  that  sentiment,  vehemently  delivered, 
the  applauses  were  frantic,  and  Fox  in 
his  excitement  began  to  bark.  At  the 
sound  of  his  bark  one  man  cried  out, 
'  That's  a  Prussian  !  '  another,  '  Down 
with  the  spy  ! '  another,  '  There's  an 
aristo^  present  —  he  keeps  alive  a  dog 
which  would  be  a  week's  meal  for  a  fami- 
ly ! '  I  snatch  up  Fox  at  the  last  cry, 
and  clasp  him  to  a  bosom  which  is  pro- 
tected by  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guard. 

"  When  the  hubbub  had  subsided, 
your  son,  M.  Rameau,  proceeded,  quit- 
ting mankind  in  general,  and  arriving  at 
the  question  in  particular  most  interest- 
ing to  his  audience  —  the  mobilization  of 
the  National  Guard ;  that  is,  the  call 
upon  men  who  like  talking  and  hate  fight- 
ing to  talk  less  and  fight  more.  '  It  was 
the  sheerest  tyranny  to  select  a  certain 
number  of  free  citizens  to  be  butchered. 
If  the  fight  was  for  the  mass,  there  ought 
to  be  la  levie  en  tnasse.  If  one  did  not 
compel  everybody  to  fight,  why  should 
anybody     fight  ? '     Here     the     applause 
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again  became  vehement,  and  Fox  again 
became  indiscreet.  I  subdued  Fox's 
bark  into  a  squeak  by  pulling  his  ears. 
'  What !  '  cries  your  poet-son,  '  la  levde 
en  masse  gives  us  fifteen  millions  of  sol- 
diers with  which  we  could  crush,  net 
Prussia  alone,  but  the  whole  of  Europe 
(Immense  sensation.)  Let  us,  then,  re- 
solve that  the  charlatans  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  are  incapable  of  delivering  us  from 
the  Prussians  ;  that  they  are  deposed  ; 
that  the  Ligiie  of  the  Democratic  Cosino- 
polite  is  installed  ;  that  meanwhile  the 
Commune  shall  be  voted  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  shall  order  the  Prus- 
sians to  retire  within  three  days  from  the 
soil  of  Paris.' 

"  Pardon  me  this  long  description,  my 
dear  M.  Rameau  ;  but  I  trust  I  have  sat- 
isfactorily explained  why  victory  obtained 
in  the  teeth  of  his  eloquent  opinions,  if 
gratifying  to  him  as  a  Frenchman,  must 
be  mortifying  to  him  as  a  politician." 

The  old  Rameau  sighed,  hung  his 
head,  and  crept  away. 

While,  amid  this  holiday  illumination, 
the  Parisians  enjoyed  the  panorama  before 
them,  the  Frlres  Chretiens  and  the  at- 
tendants of  the  various  ambulances  were 
moving  along  the  battle-plains  ;  the  first 
in  their  large-brimmed  hats  and  sable 
garbs,  the  last  in  strange  motley  costume, 
many  of  them  in  glittering  uniform  —  all 
alike  in  their  serene  indifference  to  dan- 
ger ;  often  pausing  to  pick  up  among  the 
dead  their  own  brethren  who  had  been 
slaughtered  in  the  midst  of  their  task. 
Now  and  then  they  came  on  sinister 
forms  apparently  engaged  in  the  same 
duty  of  tending  the  wounded  and  dead, 
but  in  truth  murderous  plunderers,  to 
whom  the  dead  and  the  dying  were  equal 
harvests.  Did  the  wounded  man  at- 
tempt to  resist  the  foul  hands  searching 
for  their  spoil,  they  added  another  wound 
more  immediately  mortal,  grinning  as 
they  completed  on  the  dead  the  robbery 
they  had  commenced  on  the  dying. 

Raoul  de  Vandemar  had  been  all  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day  with  the  assistants 
of  the  ambulance  over  which  he  presided, 
attached  to  the  battalions  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard  in  a  quarter  remote  from  that 
in  which  his  brother  had  fought  and  fal- 
len. When  those  troops,  later  in  the  day, 
were  driven  from  the  Montmedy  plateau, 
which  they  had  at  first  carried,  Raoul 
repassed  towards  the  plateau  at  Villiers, 
on  which  the  dead  lay  thickest.  On  the 
way  he  heard  a  vague  report  of  the  panic 
which  had  dispersed  the  Mobiles  of 
whom  Enguerrand  was  in  command,  and 
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of  Enguerrand's  vain  attempt  to  inspirit 
them.     But  his  fate  was  not  known. 

There,  at  midnight,  Raoul  is  still 
searching  among  the  ghastly  heaps  and 
pools  of  blood,  lighted  from  afar  by  the 
blaze  from  the  observatory  of  Montmar- 
tre,  and  more  near  at  hand  by  the  biv- 
ouac fires  extended  along  the  banks  to 
the  left  of  the  Marne,  while  everywhere 
about  the  field  flitted  the  lanterns  of  the 
Freres  Chrdtiens.  Suddenly,  in  the  dim- 
ness of  a  spot  cast  into  shadow  by  an 
incompleted  earthwork,  he  observed  a 
small  sinister  figure  perched  on  the 
breast  of  some  wounded  soldier,  evidently 
not  to  succour.  He  sprang  forward  and 
seized  a  hideous-looking  urchin,  scarcely 
twelve  years  old,  who  held  in  one  hand  a 
small  crystal  locket,  set  in  filigree  gold, 
torn  from  the  soldier's  breast,  and  lifted 
high  in  the  other  a  long  case-knife.  At 
a  glance  Raoul  recognized  the  holy  relic 
he  had  given  to  Enguerrand,  and,  fling- 
ing the  precocious  murderer  to  be  seized 
by  his  assistants,  he  cast  himself  beside 
his  brother.  Enguerrand  still  breathed, 
and  his  languid  eyes  brightened  as  he 
knew  the  dear  familiar  face.  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  his  voice  failed,  and  he  shook 
his  head  sadly,  but  still  with  a  faint  smile 
on  his  lips.  They  lifted  him  tenderly, 
and  placed  him  on  a  litter.  The  move- 
ment, gentle  as  it  was,  brought  back  pain, 
and  with  the  pain  strength  to  mutter, 
"My  mother — I  would  see  her  once 
more." 

As  at  daybreak  the  loungers  on  Mont- 
martre  and  the  ramparts  descended  into 
the  streets  —  most  windows  in  which 
were  open,  as  they  had  been  all  night, 
with  anxious  female  faces  peering  palely 
down  —  they  saw  the  conveyances  of  the 
ambulances  coming  dismally  along,  and 
many  an  eye  turned  wistfully  towards  the 
litter  on  which  lay  the  idol  of  the  pleas- 
ure-loving Paris,  with  the  dark  bare- 
headed figures  walking  beside  it,  —  on- 
wards, onwards,  till  it  reached  the  Hotel 
de  Vandemar,  and  a  woman's  cry  was 
heard  at  the  entrance  —  the  mother's  cry, 
"  My  son  !  my  son  !  " 
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"  Come  and  see  us  again,  monsieur. 
Come  and  see  us  in  happier  times.  We 
will  sit  beside  the  Moselle  and  sip  our 
coffee  ;  and  when  these  miserable  scenes 


have  passed  away,  you  will  say  that  there 
is  no  more  beautiful  town  than  ours." 

These  words  were  spoken  to  me  a 
little  over  three  years  ago  at  Pont-k- 
Mousson,  by  a  tradesman  of  that  place. 
For  a  week  I  had  been  staying  there  with 
the  German  armies,  but  the  keen  eyes  of 
the  French  inhabitants  did  not  fail  to 
detach  from  the  great  mass  of  soldiery 
constantly  filing  and  passing  through 
the  place  any  one  who  wore  no  uniform 
or  other  badge  of  hostility.  One  day  this 
tradesman  had  said  to  me,  "  You  seem, 
sir,  to  belong  to  some  other  country."  I 
explained  to  him  that  I  was  there  as  a 
neutral  to  write  the  history  of  what  I 
should  see.  "  Ah,"  he  replied,  "  it  may 
be  well  we  should  know  this.  Any  little 
turn  of  affairs  might  bring  about  some 
wild  scenes  in  Pont-k-Mousson,  and  if 
any  riot  should  occur  you  had  better 
come  to  my  house,  and  my  wife  and  I 
will  see  that  you  are  safe."  After  this 
hint  I  watched  every  sign  in  the  town, 
and  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Grave- 
lotte  observed,  that  an  enormous  number 
of  peasants  from  the  surrounding  country 
crowded  into  the  place.  I  learned  cer- 
tainly, also,  that  this  gathering  was  by 
concert,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
these  people  in  case  there  should  be  a 
defeat  and  retreat  of  the  Germans  from 
the  impending  struggles  near  Metz  to 
attack  them  furiously. 

The  French  people,  on  the  wayside  of 
our  march  in  those  days,  appeared  to  me 
almost  affectionate  to  any  stranger  not 
their  enemy.  The  Germans  swarmed 
into  their  houses  and  shops  with  demands 
that  had  to  be  met,  the  payments  being 
generally  made  according  to  the  pur- 
chaser's ideas  of  value,  and  in  forms  de- 
termined by  himself.  At  a  time  when 
very  little  could  be  got  to  eat,  I  had 
gained  the  friendship  of  my  tradesman  by 
the  simple  device  of  paying  him  half-a- 
franc  more  for  a  box  of  sardines  than  he 
had  demanded.  And  by  investing  a  few 
francs  in  this  way  —  the  inhabitants  w^re 
beyond  caring  much  for  the  francs,  but 
pathetically  eager  to  detect  any  consider- 
ateness  for  their  condition  —  I  managed 
to  secure  several  warm  farewells  like  that 
already  mentioned,  with  invitations  to 
call  if  destiny  should  ever  bring  me  that 
way  in  happier  times. 

These  invitations  and  the  sad  faces  of 
those  who  gave  them  I  could  not  forget, 
and  when  the  news  came  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  left  those  regions,  the  longing 
to  return  thither  was  irresistible.  Ttie 
country    where    I    had    witnessed    such 
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stranj^e  and  terrible  scenes  reappeared 
in  visions  of  the  night,  and  drew  me  as 
by  fascination.  So  again  I  found  myself 
on  the  old  track,  pacing  the  familiar 
streets  of  villages,  pausing  at  this  point 
and  that  w^here  Memory  had  raised  her 
own  monuments  to  good  deeds  done  or 
agonies  endured. 

How  changed  now  was  the  most  bril- 
liant of  the  provincial  towns  of  France  — 
Nancy  !  I  had  been  there  just  after  the 
Emperor  had  advanced  to  the  front. 
Fresh  from  Paris,  and  from  witnessing 
splendid  victories  won  on  theatre-boards 
to  the  music  of  the  "Marseillaise"  — 
sung  on  one  occasion  by  M.  Faure,  with 
a  troop  of  real  soldiers  on  the  stage  —  I 
found  Nancy,  the  once  gay  and  happy, 
gloomy  as  a  sepulchre.  Her  young  men 
had  nearly  all  gone  off  to  the  war,  and 
the  windows  of  the  houses  were  closed, 
the  streets  deserted,  so  that  I  could 
rarely  hear  any  other  sound  than  the 
echo  of  my  own  step  on  the  pavement 
with  occasionally  the  distant  singing  of 
soldiers  at  the  railway  station  on  their 
way  to  Strasburg.  One  gentleman  I  met, 
and  it  was  almost  a  novelty  —  the  human 
population  being  apparently  only  a  few 
women  moving  noiselessly  and  hur- 
riedly through  the  streets  on  their  sev- 
eral 'errands.  With  this  gentleman  I 
entered  into  conversation,  and  recall  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  said,  "  Sad  as 
we  are,  knowing  that  many  of  our  friends 
who  have  gone  to  the  war  can  never 
return,  we  are  not  doubtful  about  the 
result.  The  mitrailleuse,  sir,  the  mitrail- 
leuse will  settle  the  matter  very  speedily. 
The  Germans  have  no  conception  of  the 
weapon  they  are  about  to  encounter  ; 
they  will  —  they  must  —  retire  before  it 
at  every  point."  And  now,  three  years 
later,  I  sought  for  the  same  gentleman, 
but  he  could  not  be  found.  But  the 
place  was  as  merry  as  if  war  had  never 
scathed  its  population.  Indeed,  before  I 
reached  it  its  songs  of  joy  at  being  deliv- 
ered from  German  occupation  were  heard. 
On  the  train  coming  from  Metz,  there  had 
been  silence  until  we  reached  the  little 
village  of  Passy,  when  a  youth  cried  out, 
"  See,  there's  a  French  gendarme  ! 
We're  on  the  soil  of  France  !  "  Then  all 
began  singing  and  breaking  out  into  fits 
of  laughter,  pausing  only  to  curse  the 
Germans.  In  a  few  moments,  however, 
some  of  these  curses  were  distributed  to 
the  French  officials,  who  had  not  only 
instituted  a  rigorous  search  into  the  lug- 
gage, but  had  demanded  passports,  and 
even  annoyed  and  delayed  several  persons 


I  unprovided  with  them.  There  was  much 
i  amusement  at  the  wit  of  one  lady  in  our 
company,  who,  when  asked  if  she  had 
"anything  to  declare,"  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, "Yes,  I  declare  that  you  have 
crushed  my  new  bonnet."  It  was  now — • 
the  first  vent  of  patriotism  being  over  — 
freely  charged  that  the  gendarmerie  and 
customs-officers  were  merely  trying  to 
show  their  authority  on  the  new  frontier 
as  ostentatiously  as  possible. 

But  when  the  hour's  delay  at  this  little 
village  was  over,  the  disagreeable  features 
of  it  were  quickly  forgotten,  and  the 
songs  broke  forth  once  more,  to  continue 
until  we  passed  into  the  station  at  Nancy. 
Yet  merry  as  the  town  was  —  the  tread 
of  its  departing  masters  just  out  of  hear- 
ing—  and  happy  as  the  groups  in  the 
great  square  appeared  —  sipping  their 
ices  or  coffee  in  front  of  the  restaurants, 
amid  no  sounds  less  pleasing  than  the 
plash  of  the  beautiful  fountains  at  its 
corners,  and  music  wafted  from  illumin- 
ated windows —  one  mingled  with  them 
only  to  perceive  that  a  deep  resentment 
towards  Germany  was  uppermost  in  their 
minds.  Every  other  word  was  "  Alsace  " 
or  "  Strasburg,"  whosp  enforced  aliena- 
tion far  more  than  that  of  Lorraine  seemed 
to  be  the  affliction  which  the  Nanceois 
could  not  forget  for  a  moment.  "  From 
this  time  forth  we  will  think  of  but  one 
thing  —  how  to  get  Alsace  back.  Get  it 
we  certainly  will !  "  These  words,  which 
I  heard  from  one  who  appeared  to  be  an 
official,  expressed  what  seemed  to  be  the 
common  sentiment.  The  windows  of  the 
newspaper  shops  were  fairly  obscured  by 
the  ballads  and  songs  about  Alsace, 
which  were  advertised  as  being  sung 
nightly  at  the  music  halls,  and  every 
morning  seemed  to  add  a  new  one.  One 
of  these  entitled  "  Alsace,  Adieu  !  "  be* 


Gai  sejour  ou  je  pris  naissance, 
Berceau  de  ma  paisible  enfance, 
Lieu  oil  jusqu'a  son  dernier  jour 
Ma  mere  me  combla  d'amour  ! 
Depuis  qu'helas,  j'ai  vu  mon  pere 
Tomber  victime  de  la  guerre, 
Vous  n'etiez  plus  que  des  debris ; 
J'ai  tout  perdu  —  parents,  amis  ! 
Pauvre  orphelin,  du  sol  qui  m'a  vu  naitre 
Je  pars  tout  seul,  k  la  grace  do  Dieu  ; 
Dans  mon  pays  I'etranger  regne  raaitre. 
Alsace,  adieu  !     Alsace  adieu  ! 

Another  piece  runs  as  follows  : 

C'en  est  fait !  la  victoire 
Lcur  a  livre  notre  pays, 
Et  deux  siecles  de  gloire 
Y  soiit  ensevelis,  y 
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lis  ont  vole  I'Alsace, 
L'Alsace,  ta  fidele  enfant, 
Vil  troupeau  que  Ton  chasse, 
Courbe-toi  devant  TAllemand ! 
Adieu  !  adieu  !  ma  belle  France  ! 
Adieu  !  adieu  !  je  t'aimerai  toujours  ! 
Pour  de  plus  heureux  jours 
Je  garde  I'esperance ! 

I  tried  hard  to  discover,  in  the  songs 
or  in  conversations,  some  reflections,  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  upon  the 
shortcomings  of  France  mingled  with 
this  animosity  towards  the  nation  whose 
legions  they  had  drawn  upon  themselves, 
or  some  clear  perception  of  the  dangers 
menacing  it  from  within,  but  could  find 
none.  Nancy  is  a  manufacturing  place, 
and  its  only  thought  about  home-affairs 
seemed  to  be  how  to  restore  its  injured 
fortunes.  All  I  met  seemed  to  have  a 
blind  faith  in  MacMahon  ;  and  when 
mention  was  made  of  M.  Thiers,  there 
was  a  shrug,  and  the  remark,  "We  owe 
M.  Thiers  a  great  debt  certainly,  but  he 
was  steadily  delivering  us  over  to  Gam- 
betta  and  the  Radicals."  To  say  that 
those  who  spoke  thus  were  Conservatives 
would  hardly  be  using  a  term  sufficiently 
exact  for  English  readers.  Nearly  ev- 
eryone deeply  interested  in  Politics  in 
France  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  a  revolu- 
tionary frame  of  mind,  and  none  more  so 
than  the  reactionists.  It  appeared  to  be 
the  only  question  between  the  Radicals 
and  their  antagonists  whether  there  should 
be  a  violent,  or  at  least  sudden,  stroke  to 
recover  an  old  order  or  establish  a  new 
one.  And  few  that  I  conversed  with 
seemed  to  think  that  the  political  crisis 
could  end  without  a  physical  collision 
between  the  political  parties.  "  We  seem 
to  be  very  submissive  just  now,"  said  a 
gray-haired  Radical.  "We  know  very 
well  that  Germany  is  watching  us.  It 
has  one  foot  on  our  soil  yet,  and  could 
easily  bring  her  whole  body  back  again. 
But  just  wait  until  Verdun  is  free  also, 
and  the  last  German  soldier  has  left 
French  soil,  and  then  see  what  we  shall 
do  with  these  intriguers  at  Versailles  ! 
We  shall  kick  them  out,  sir ;  we  shall 
kick  them  out !  If  we  attempted  it  now, 
these  scoundrels  would  not  hesitate  to 
accept  German  aid  to  crush  us  down." 

This  was  said  at  Pont-k-Mousson  ; 
and  here  I  found  a  very  different  feeling 
prevalent  from  that  which  seemed  to 
reign  at  Nancy.  Here  the  Radicals  were 
speaking  out  boldly,  and  Gambetta's 
name  was  a  safe  one  to  talk  about  with- 
out a  shudder.  At  this  place,  also,  the 
feeling  towards   the   Germans  appeared 


notably  different  from  that  felt  at  Nancy 
and  much  more  favourable.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Pont-k-Mousson  had  at  one 
time  looked  forward  to  the  probability  of 
its  being  included  on  the  German  side 
of  the  new  frontier.  The  Moselle  runs 
straight  through  the  town,  and  it  had 
been  almost  a  proverb  among  the  Ger- 
mans that  the  Moselle  is  the  natural 
boundary  of  France.  Moreover,  close  to 
Pont-k-Mousson  is  the  highest  hill  of  the 
district,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the 
Chateau  Mousson,  which  one  would  have 
thought  almost  as  important  as  a  strate- 
gic point  or  for  a  fortification  as  St. 
Quentin  itself.  It  was  on  that  height 
that  the  German  generals  took  their 
stand  to  watch  the  passage  of  Steinmelz 
across  the  Moselle  just  above  Metz. 
This  beautiful  hill,  commanding  the  whole 
district,  and  from  which  Metz  itself  is 
plainly  visible,  had  in  times  of  peace 
been  the  glory  of  Pont-k-Mousson,  but 
latterly  they  had  wished  it  transferred  to 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  so  certain  did  it 
seem  that  the  Germans  would  retain  it. 
To  their  surprise  and  delight  the  Ger- 
mans ran  their  new  frontier  several  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  it,  and  no  doubt  there- 
by left  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  in  the 
breasts  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  also 
probable  that  in  designating  the  line  of 
separation,  the  Germans  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  good  order  and  good 
nature  displayed  at  this  point  during  the 
three  years  of  occupation. 

I  read  on  the  walls,  where  it  had  been 
freshly  placed,  the  following  proclamation 
by  the  mayor  of  the  town  : 

Dear  Fellow-Citizens, — 

To-morrow  the  occupation  of  our  town  will 
cease,  and  the  evacuation  will  be  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

It  is  needless  to  appeal  to  your  sentiments 
of  prudence  and  patriotism :  we  have  con- 
fidence that  up  to  the  last  moment  you  will  re- 
main, as  you  have  during  three  years,  resigned 
and  calm,  brave  and  dignified. 

To-morrow  we  recover  possession  of  our 
streets  and  our  monuments,  and  of  ourselves  ; 
to-morrow  we  are  free ;  to-morrow  the  foot  of 
foreign  occupation  and  its  rigours  ceases  to 
press  upon  us. 

The  national  colours  are  about  to  re-appear 
among  us :  the  advance  columns  of  French 
troops  are  already  marching  ;  they  approach. 
Let  our  joy  at  the  arrival  of  our  soldiers,  and 
our  legitimate  demonstrations,  respect  the 
traditions  of  discipline  and  obedience  which 
make  the  power  of  our  arms. 

In  the  great  day  of  patriotic  emotions,  let  us 
not  forget,  dear  citizens,  Verdun,  which  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  our  conquerors,  the 
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pawn  of  our  engagements  and  the  guarantee  of 
our  word  ;  and  let  us  consider,  above  all,  that 
beyond  the  new  frontier,  a  few  kilometres  from 
us,  beat  hearts  remaining  French  despite  our 
misfortunes,  and  that  their  sorrows  are  also 
ours. 

Le  Maire,  Munier. 

I  well  remembered  this  M.  Munier, 
who  had  been  the  Mayor  of  Pont-^-Mous- 
son  during  the  trying  times  of  the  war. 
His  bent  form,  and  pale,  haggard  face, 
could  only  be  looked  on  with  sympathy, 
as  in  those  days  he  used  to  pace  the 
streets  of  which  he  was  no  longer  master, 
and  slip  heavily  into  the  town-hall,  where 
the  victorious  foreigners  had  their  head- 
quarters, and  demanded  his  presence  for 


by  no  means  formal  and  complimentary, 
but  accurately  represented  the  facts. 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
question  the  mayor  concerning  a  phrase 
in  one  of  his  proclamations  which  ap- 
peared when  the  German  army  was  first 
entering  the  town,  and  which  had  excited 
a  great  deal  of  speculation  ending  in  cer- 
tain rumours  of  a  very  unpleasant  kind. 
In  the  proclamation  to  which  I  referred, 
and  which  every  German  stopped  to  read, 
the  mayor  called  upon  his  fellow-citizens 
to  be  calm,  to  recognize  how  vain  and 
dangerous  would  be  any  irregular  resist- 
ance to  the  powerful  armies  taking  pos- 
session of  the  town,  and  hoping  that  a 
certain  "deplorable  incident  "  which  had 
consultation  concerning  the  order  of  the  j  occurred  might  not  be  repeated.  In  vain 
town  they  were  using  as  a  basis   for  fur- j  did  the   German  officers   ask  what   that 


ther  advances  into  the  heart  of  France. 
In  that  same  hall  I  found  him  now,  seat- 
ed in  a  room  tapestried  with  scenes  rep- 
resenting the  ancient  glory  of  France,  his 
face  no  "longer  pale,  but  beaming  with 
satisfaction,  and  his  form  erect  and  hand- 
some. In  conversation  he  said  that  the 
German  occupation  of  Pont-h-Mousson 
during  the  three  years  past  had  in  nowise 
been  burdensome  and  oppressive  to  the 
citizens,  beyond  the  natural  humihation 
to  their  patriotic  sentiment  of  being  con- 
tinually surrounded  by  the  signs  of  their 
defeat.  Nancy  had  been  held  by  about 
ten  thousand  German  soldiers,  and  Pont- 
k-Mousson  by  a  much  smaller  number. 
The  infantry  they  had  been  entertaining 
were,  indeed,  somewhat  rough,  but  hon- 
est, and  always  paid  fairly  for  what  they 
received;  but  the  cavalry  —  Hanoveri- 
ans—  were  perfect  gentlemen,  and  had 
in  every  instance  behaved  with  scrupu- 
lous delicacy  towards  the  citizens.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  there  had  never  been 
a  serious  case  of  disorder  or  collison.  In 
one  or  two  cases  German  soldiers  had 
struck  Frenchmen,  but  in  every  case  they 
had  been  severely  brought  to  account  by 
their  officers  ;  and  he  was  happy  to  say 
that  in  no  single  instance  had  it  ever  ap- 
peared on  investigation  that  any  one  of 
their  citizens  had  committed  an  offensive 
act  against  the  Germans.  And  when  the 
Germans  left  the  place  a  day  or  two  before, 
though  there  had  been  demonstrations  of 
joy,  and  the  town  was  decorated  with 
flags,  there  had,  he  declared,  been  no  in- 
stance of  disorder,  and  the  police  had  not 
made  a  single  arrest.  The  letter  which 
General  Manteuffel  had  sent  him,  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  termination  of  the 
occupation,  and  on   the  order  that    had 


"deplorable  incident"  was.  No  citizen 
of  the  town  knew  anything  about  it.  The 
evidently  studied  reticence  of  each  one 
concerning  the  matter  had  only  added  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  enquirers,  and  in  the 
end  led  to  the  discovery,  universally  cir- 
culated among  the  troops,  that  a  consider- 
able batch  of  German  prisoners  who  had 
been  brought  wounded  into  Pont-k-Mous- 
son  had  all  been  deliberately  murdered. 
I  now  ascertained  that  the  "  deplorable 
incident  "  referred  to  was  this.  A  small 
body  of  Uhlans  had  rushed  into  the 
town  and  ridden  through  the  streets  be- 
fore any  other  portion  of  the  advancing 
army  had  appeared.  One  of  these,  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  ride  alone  in  a  street 
remote  from  where  his  comrades  had 
stopped,  was  shot  from  a  window  and  fell 
dead.  This  was  the  "deplorable  inci- 
dent," and  such  are  the  dimensions  which 
a  single  event  of  the  kind  may  assume  in 
the  portentous  atmosphere  of  war  ! 

While  I  was  in  Pont-k-Mousson,  the 
mayor  was  engaged  during  several  hours 
of  each  day  in  restoring  to  the  citizens 
the  arms  which  the  Germans  had  seques- 
trated upon  taking  possession  of  the 
town.  Some  six  thousand  guns  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  people  and  held 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  town  hall  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation  had  been  re- 
claimed by  their  owners,  who  generally 
manifested  great  delight  at  their  recovery. 
A  considerable  number  still  remained 
whose  owners  had  not  appeared  since  the 
war,  and  there  was  another  collection  of 
weapons  whose  ownership  was  in  dispute. 
The  guns  were  for  the  most  part  old- 
fashioned,  and  it  could  hardly  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  Germans  were  satisfied 
to  let  them  rest  and  rust,  without  attempt- 


signalized  its  duration  in  that  town,  was  ing  to  put  them  to  any  use 
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Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
supplemented  the  mayor's  glowing  eulo- 
gium  of  their  behaviour  on  the  day  when 
French  troops  replaced  the  Germans,  by 
admitting  that  there  had  been  consider- 
ably more  drunken  people  seen  in  their 
streets  than  they  were  accustomed  to, 
but  all  with  whom  I  conversed  echoed 
his  praise  of  the  foreign  soldiers  who  had 
for  three  years  occupied  the  town.  Some 
of  them  were  frank  enough  to  say  that 
the  town  had  never  been  so  prosperous 
as  during  that  period.  The  Germans  —  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  —  had  spent  money 
freely,  and  even  the  fortnight  which  had 
intervened  since  their  departure  had  told 
unpleasantly  upon  each  tradesman's  till. 
The  first  Sunday  after  the  evacuation 
was  observed  as  a  festival  day —  the  first 
fete  of  any  kind  that  had  occurred  there 
for  more  than  three  years  —  but  I  doubt 
whether  so  much  enthusiasm  as  is  said  to 
have  attended  it  would  have  been  mani- 
fested a  week  later. 

Three  years  had  cleared  away  a  good 
many  difficulties.  I  had  then  heard  some 
ladies  who  kept  an  hotel  severely  criti- 
cised as  having  been  too  affable  to  the 
German  officers  quartered  on  their  es- 
tablishment :  they  were  now  praised  as 
having  set  a  wise  example  and  done 
much  to  conciliate  those  who  might  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  In  one 
house,  where  some  respectable  women 
kept  a  shop  of  miscellaneous  articles  — 
laces,  combs,  penknives,  &c. —  I  had 
chanced  to  be  present  when  a  German 
soldier  came  in,  called  for  a  knife,  and 
took  it  away,  leaving  on  the  counter  a 
few  groschen,  much  less  than  its  value, 
to  pay  for  it.  "  This  is  the  way  we  are 
robbed,"  said  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment, bursting  into  tears  ;  "  we  shall  be 
reduced  to  beggary."  I  told  her  that  I 
thought  the  difficulty  had  been  that  her 
language  and  the  price  she  named  had 
not  been  understood,  and  that  she  had 
better  study  German  coinage,  so  as  al- 
ways to  name  her  price  intelligibly.  I 
called  again  now  after  three  years,  and 
found  that  she  had  learned  a  good  deal 
of  German,  and  instead  of  being  reduced 
to  beggary  had  realized  a  handsome 
profit  from  her  foreign  customers.  I 
sought  out  an  old  woman  whom  I  remem- 
bered as  having  been  in  the  sorest  dis- 
tress. Her  husband  and  only  son  were 
both  fighting  somewhere,  and  she  had  no 
hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again.  She 
had  been  left  in  poverty,  and  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  removed  by  the  way  in  which 
she  was  disposing  of  the  only  thing  she 


had  to  sell  —  wine  —  to  the  Germans. 
It  was  really  good  wine,  and  she  sold  it 
at  a  half-a-franc  per  quart  bottle  !  When 
I  had  asked  her  why  she  did  not  demand 
at  least  franc,  she  piteously  replied  that 
she  feared  that  if  she  did  so  she  would 
get  nothing.  This  old  lady  now  reported 
that  both  husband  and  son  had  returned 
safely  from  the  wars,  and  she  had  been 
made  comfortable  for  life  by  selling  at  a 
good  rate  the  product  of  their  little  vin- 
tage during  the  three  years  that  had 
passed.  And  these  were  only  a  few 
among  the  many  who  had  suffered  an- 
guish from  the  evils  that  never  happened. 
My  reader  may  be  sure  that  I  did  not  fail 
of  a  welcome  from  the  grocer  with  whose 
invitation  I  began  this  story  of  my  ram- 
bles, and  it  was  all  the  warmer  when  I 
was  enabled  to  append  to  his  denuncia- 
tion of  Napoleon  III.  the  assurance  that 
I  had  seen  him  laid  out  in  death  with  my 
own  eyes. 

A  franc  now  takes  me  to  Metz,  where 
a  milliard  could  not  have  secured  admis- 
sion three  years  ago.  In  driving  from 
the  station  through  the  heavy  gates  and 
the  immense  structures  of  defence  sur- 
rounding it,  they  seem  now  almost  as 
antiquarian  as  the  ruined  Roman  aque- 
duct which  one  passes  a  little  out  of  the 
city.  The  discovery  that  water  rises  to 
its  level  made  the  one  useless  ;  the  in- 
vention of  huge  guns  has  made  the  other 
equally  so.  And  now  that  it  is  known 
that  no  city  need  be  stormed  in  order  to 
be  taken,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Metz,  with 
its  beautiful  cathedral  and  its  fine  envi- 
rons, will  not  much  longer  be  imprisoned 
by  its  tremendous  internal  works.  The 
Germans  know  well  by  experience  what 
are  the  true  defences  of  Metz,  and  are 
crowning  the  surrounding  heights  with 
new  and  powerful  fortresses  —  the  chief 
enlargement  being  on  Fort  Prince  Fried- 
rich  Karl  (St.  Quentin),  where  the  siege 
found  the  French  with  but  a  feeble  work. 

One  cannot  stay  an  hour  at  Metz  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  final  and 
absolute  resolution  of  its  possessors  to 
hold  it  firmly  and  forever.  A  force  of 
fifty  thousand  German  soldiers  is  there, 
and  at  every  turn  and  every  moment  the 
signs  of  this  tight  grasp  are  met  with. 
Soldiers  tramping  through  the  streets  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  soldiers  at  every 
shop  door,  and  at  every  table  d'hote^ 
bugles  sounding  and  the  roll  of  the  drum 
by  night  and  by  day,  are  here  to  remind 
one  who  has  been  seeing  battle  plains 
waving  with  corn  that  there  are  monu- 
ments of  war  that  do  not  pass  away.     Not 
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that    the    conquerors    are    not  trying  to 
mitig-ate  the   severities   of  the  transition 
which   Metz  is  undergoing.     They  have 
left    intact     the     characteristic     French 
monuments,    even    (rather   cruelly)    that 
theatrical  one  near  the  Cathedral,  of  the 
braggart    Marshal,    with    pompous    and 
heady  mien,  grasping  a  musket  on  Dres- 
den bridge,  and  exclaiming,  in  reply  to 
the    challenge,    "  Who    comes    there  ? " 
"  The  last  of  the  French  Guard  !  "     They 
have  allowed  the   French  inhabitants  to 
erect    a    fine    monument,    covered  with 
eulogies,  to  their  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
late  battles  around  the  city.     They  have 
a  fine  band  to  perform  other  than  mar- 
tial music  in.  the  chief  square,  as  the  Aus- 
trians  used  to  do  in  Venice.     The  effect, 
however,  is  the  same  here  as  it  was  in 
Venice  :  the  native  citizens  take  care  to 
avoid  the  square  while  the  music  is  going 
on.     And  this  is  only  a  very  slight  mani- 
festation of   the   animosity  felt  in    Metz 
towards  its  new  masters,  the  same  being 
expressed  so  continually  and  openly  that 
it  can  only  be  inferred  that  the   Germans 
feel  themselves  to  be  sufficiently  strong 
there  to  give  free  rein  to  the  tongues  of 
their   conquered   subjects.      One    meets 
indeed  the  clouded  brow  some  distance 
out  of   Metz  in  the  direction  of  Luxem- 1 
burg,  and  especially  in  the  villages  whose 
names  have  been  Germanized.     Teutonic  i 
philology  would  seem  to  have  been  active 
in     searching    for    the    old    Lothringen 
names.     Thionville  has    been    metamor- 1 
phosed    into    Diedenhofen,    Ucange    to  j 
Ueckingen,    Hyange     to     Hagindengen.  j 
These  changes  have  been  strictly  limited  | 
to    places    anciently  German,   and  I  be- , 
lieve  are  in  every  case  restorations  ;  the 
towns     prievously    French  —  Vionville,  • 
Rezonville,    and    others — having    their 
names  preserved,  even  though  included 
by  the  German  line.     But  the  changed  ; 
names  seem  to  choke  the  French  when  \ 
they   try  to    utter   them  ;    and   when    at 
Hagindengen  I  asked  a  man  in  a  blouse  : 
at  the  station  what    station    it   was,  he  ' 
seemed  to  think  I   meant  to  insult  him, 
and  replied  merely  with  a  grimace.     As 
may  be  imagined,  the   French  travellers 
in  the   train  gave  vent  to  their  feelings 
by  dramatic  attempts  to  pronounce  the 
new  names,  ending  with  ingenious  fail- 
ures, and  roars  of  laughter.     It  is  a  point ; 
of  patriotism  also  to  fairly  hiss  out  the  ' 
word  A/ess,  which  the  Germans  seem  to  ! 
dislike  so  much.  ' 

But  however  strong  this  aversion  of 
the  French  in  and  around  Metz  towards 
the  Germans,  it  is  mild  compared  with  the 
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;  universal  rage  felt  towards  Bazaine.  Con- 
cerning him  I  met  with  but  one  feeling 
and  one  expression  — that  he  was  a  trai- 
tor, and  had  showed  it  in  many  ways  from 
the  instant  that  the  Emperor  fell,  and 
Gambetta  came  into  power.  The  land- 
lady at  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe  told  me 
j  that  the  surrender  fell  upon  them  like  a 
thunderbolt.  "  We  had  not  even  sus- 
;  pended  the  table  in  our  hotel,"  she  said, 
"and  there  was  hardly  an  article  of  lux- 
ury, much  less  a  necessary  of  life,  which 
we  did  not  have.  Others  were  not,  of 
course,  so  well  off,  but  when  the  city  was 
surrendered  there  had  not  only  been  no 
case  of  starvation,  but  not  even  one  of  an 
invalid  dying  for  want  of  any  usual  deli- 
cacy." A  dozen  persons  at  least  bore  the 
same  testimony,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
the  conviction  that  Bazaine  did  certainly 
make  up  his  mind  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  risk  anything  for  the  gentlemen 
of  the  pavement.  On  my  way  to  the  bat- 
tle-field of  Gravelotte  the  coachman  drew 
up  his  horses  near  the  beautiful  villa  em- 
bowered in  trees  which  Bazaine  had  oc- 
cupied during  the  siege.  "  There  he 
stayed,"  said  the  man.  "  There  he  slept 
soundly  on  the  night  when  hosts  of  dead 
men  were  being  carried  into  Metz.  He 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  people  in 
the  city." 

"  Did  he  not  go  about  and  examine  to 
see  how  much  food  was  in  it  before  he 
gave  up  ?  " 

"  Not  he  ! "  was  the  quick  response. 
"  He  cared  nothing  about  what  Metz 
wanted.     Ah,  sir  —  a  deep  traitor  !  " 

Individual  experiences  during  the  siege 
constitute  an  unfailing  topic.  A  young 
shopkeeper  told  me  that  when  it  came  to 
eating  horseflesh  she  had  winced  at  it  a 
good  deal.  "  However,  I  preferred  horse 
to  Prussian,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  it. 
But  I  got  to  like  it  so  much  that  now  I 
would  give  more  for  it  than  for  any  other 
kind  of  meat  if  I  could  buy  it."  A  young 
man  who  had  been  in  Paris  during  the 
siege  of  that  city,  though  belonging  to 
this  neighbourhood,  said  that  the  only 
flesh  they  had  to  eat  which  was  not  pleas- 
ant was  that  of  the  dog.  "  We  all  found  cat 
very  nice,  and  rats  too,  but  they,  like 
horseflesh,  gradually  become  luxuries 
that  only  the  rich  could  afford  ;  but  dog 
was  very  coarse  and  disagreeable.  How- 
ever, the  time  came  when  we  could  not 
get  that,  we  poor  ones.  The  rich  never 
knew  what  the  poor  went  through  in 
Paris.  There  were  two  days  wlien  I 
lived  on  a  bit  of  bread  not  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  my  hand.     But  we  used  to  say  a 
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dozen  times  a  day,  '  Never  mind,  boys  ! 
we  are  saving  France.'  There  was  not 
one  of  us  who  could  or  would  have  borne 
our  want  through  it  all  but  for  the  feel- 
ing that  we  were  saving  France.  We 
hadn't  any  dream  that  we  should  ever 
give  up.  And  we  never  would  have  given 
up  if  we  hadn't  had  traitors  from  one  end 
of  France  to  the  other." 

"  Right,  sir,  you  are  right,"  shouted  an 
aged  man,  striking  the  floor  with  his  cane  ; 
"  France  was  then  all  treason  from  the 
crown  of  her  head  to  the  sole  of  her  foot. 
And  what  is  more,  it's  the  same  now. 
MacMahon,  the  Orleanists,  the  Legiti- 
mists, all  of  them  —  they  would  sell 
France  to-day  to  get  power  for  them- 
selves. We  are  going  straight  back  into 
the  hole  where  the  war  found  us." 

"  At  any  rate  I  hope  they'll  shoot  Ba- 
zaine,"  put  in  some  one  present. 

"  Shoot  Bazaine  !"  cried  the  old  man  ; 
"there  isn't  spirit  enough  left  in  France 
to  shoot  him  or  any  other  traitor.  You 
are  more  likely  to  see  him  within  a 
twelvemonth  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army." 

Several  persons  admitted  that  though 
the  privations  of  the  siege  in  Metz  were 
certainly  uncomfortable,  they  had  not  be- 
come so  much  so  as  to  make  them  forget 
their  compensations. 

The  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  a  beer 
saloon  said,  "  We  had  always  been  poor 
up  to  the  siege,  but  since  then  have  been 
well  off.  We  happened  to  have  a  large 
stock  of  fair  beer  on  hand,  and  we  sold 
it  all  at  three  francs  a  glass.  It  was  true 
we  had  to  pay  fifteen  francs  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  like  that,"  pointing  to  one  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  large  English  loaf, 
"  but  still  we  made  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  could  easily  have  stood  a  month 
more  of  it." 

The  opinions  which  I  gathered  from 
various  sources  in  Metz  as  to  the  time 
for  which  the  city  could  have  held  out 
longer  was  variously  named  as  from  three 
to  five  weeks  ;  in  but  one  case  did  I  hear 
a  shorter  period  mentioned  —  two  weeks 
—  and  that  was  from  the  keeper  of  a 
small  tobacco  shop.  Nevertheless,  after 
all  I  had  been  hearing  about  the  treasons 
which  had  ruined  France,  when  I  entered 
the  exquisite  cathredral  —  worthy  along 
with  that  of  Antwerp  to  be  exhibited 
under  a  glass  case  —  and  beheld  the  peo- 
ple offering  tributes  of  flowers  before  a 
large,  painted,  and  gaudily  dressed  wax 
doll  standing  out  on  the  floor,  a  suspicion 
grew  within  me  that  the  deepest  traitor 
to  France  is  not  the  denounced  Marshal, 


and  that  Gravelottes  and  Sedans  were 
before  me  in  the  most  gross  and  puerile 
shrines  that  ever  dishonoured  noble 
architecture. 

Metz  is  not  likely  in  the  end  to  suffer 
pecuniarily  like  the  towns  which  have 
seen  so  large  a  number  of  consumers 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  them.  For  a 
time  indeed  it  must  suffer  by  the  French 
emigration,  but  it  has  rarely  had  such  a 
large  number  of  visitors  as  now,  when  it 
has  become  the  centre  of  the  most  inter- 
esting battles  which  have  occurred  in 
modern  times.  The  hotels  were  as  full  in 
August,  at  least,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fash- 
ionable watering-place.  Making  the  tour 
of  the  battle-fields  has  become  a  new 
thing  to  "  do  "  on  the  continent,  and  the 
voitures  find  the  sight-seers  suitable  to 
be  "done"  also.  It  requires  about  half 
a  day  and  thirty-five  francs  to  visit  the 
chief  points  of  interest.  Wishing  to  ap- 
proach the  battle-fields  by  the  same  path 
as  three  years  ago,  I  drove  first  past 
Corny  —  in  whose  beautiful  chateau  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  had  his  head-quarters 
—  to  Novdant,  a  little  village  associated 
in  my  memory  with  a  find  of  eggs  which 
an  old  woman  brought  out  of  a  pot  for 
hungry  wayfarers  to  an  extent  that  sug- 
gested that  she  must  be  a  conjurer. 

Novdant-aux-Prds,  once  least  of  Mo- 
selle villages,  has  now  become  dignified 
as  the  German  Receipt  of  Customs.  It 
was  near  this  point  that  Steinmetz 
crossed  the  Moselle,  and  from  this  point 
to  Gorze  (about  five  miles)  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  a 
scene  that  beggars  description.  Besides 
the  German  armies  marching  in  an  un- 
broken file,  and  the  hundreds  of  French 
prisoners  marching  under  guard  in  the 
contrary  direction,  there  were  thousands 
of  sutlers,  camp-followers,  hangers-on, 
male  and  female,  from  Heaven  knows 
where,  so  that  the  meadows  on  each  side 
were  filled  with  tents,  waggons,  beer- 
stalls,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  awful 
thunder  of  artillery  near  enough  to  make 
the  earth  and  air  quake,  there  was  heard 
the  din  of  human  voices  sometimes  burst- 
ing out  into  boisterous  laughter  that 
made  one  shudder.  And  now  this  same 
road  was  so  still  and  lonely  that  I  could 
discern  no  recent  track  in  the  dust,  could 
count  the  unfallen  beads  of  dew  on  the 
side  path,  and  could  hear  not  even  the 
song  of  a  bird  to  break  the  solitude  ! 

Three  years  ago,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village  of  Gorze,  there  was  presented  a 
most  shocking  sight.  A  French  ouvrier, 
judging  by  his   dress,  had  been  tied  up 
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against  a  wall  by  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
riddled  with  balls,  and  left  there  dead, 
with  his  feet  just  touching  the  ground. 
To  our  enquiries  why  the  man  had  been 
executed,  the  response  was  that,  on  a 
German  officer's  being  brought  in  wound- 
ed from  the  field  of  Vionville  the  day 
before,  and  placed  in  a  house  in  Gorze, 
this  man  had  followed,  and  when  he  was 
alone,  slain  the  officer  as  he  lay  groaning 
on  the  bed.  It  was  necessary  to  make  an 
example  of  this  assassin  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  German  soldiers.  This  story 
was  not  related  as  a  mere  rumour,  but 
stated  as  an  unquestionable  fact  by  sev- 
eral officers.  Nor  had  I,  for  one,  ever 
doubted  it,  until  this  year.  Having  men- 
tioned to  one,  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
made  in  Gorze,  the  shocking  spectacle,  I 
learned  that  when  the  war  was  over  the 
Germans  had  investigated  the  case  of 
this  executed  man,  whose  widow  still  re- 
sides in  the  village.  The  following  facts 
appeared.  This  man  had  been  found  by 
some  soldiers  coming  in  advance  of  the 
army,  sitting  on  his  doorstep  and  eating 
a  piece  of  bread.  One  of  the  soldiers 
being  very  hungry  had  demanded  of  him 
some  bread,  making  him  understand  that 
he  (the  soldier)  was  very  hungry.  The 
man  made  the  German  understand  that 
he  also  was  very  hungry,  and  had  nothing 
to  eat  except  the  small  piece  of  bread  in 
his  hand.  The  soldier,  not  believing  this, 
demanded  to  enter  the  house  and  ex- 
amine for  himself.  Having  been  admit- 
ted, he  ransacked  the  house,  but  found 
no  food,  and  said  he  would  search  in 
other  houses.  With  this  he  went  off,  but 
either  intentionally  or  otherwise  left  his 
musket  behind.  The  Frenchman  also 
went  off.  Meanwhile  the  wife  returning 
and  finding  the  gun,  placed  it  in  a  closet, 
and  then  went  away.  The  German  hav- 
ing returned  for  the  gun  found  the  house 
empty,  but  did  not  find  the  gun.  On  go- 
ing into  the  street  he  met  the  French- 
man, of  whom  he  demanded  his  gun,  but 
who  denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  Other 
soldiers  were  called,  and  they  threatened 
the  man  with  death  unless  he  should 
produce  the  weapon,  and  as  he  could  not 
do  this,  he  was  killed  as  I  have  stated. 
On  discovering  the  facts,  the  German  au- 
thorities gave  the  widow  four  thousand 
francs. 

In  Gorze  I  stopped  at  a  door  at  which 
I  had  been  kindly  received  on  the  dread- 
ful night  of  the  battle  of  Gravelotte.  It 
was  the  residence  of  a  notary,  and  I  had 
been  brought  there  by  the  artist  of  the 
lUusirirte  Zeitun^^  who  had,  like  myself, 
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been  at  the  field  head-quarters  of  the 
King  all  the  day.  This  artist  had  for  some 
days  occupied  a  room  in  the  house,  and 
finding  me  preparing  to  pass  the  night  on 
the  edge  of  the  battle-field,  in  despair  of 
finding  any  better  place  of  rest  in  villages 
burning  or  filled  with  wounded  men,  he 
offered  me  a  share  of  his  room,  which  I 
gladly  accepted.  It  was  not  a  night  for 
sleep,  however  ;  and  through  it  I  leaned 
out  of  the  window  overlooking  the  main 
street,  where  the  full  moon  revealed  a 
perpetual  line  of  waggons  and  ambulances 
coming  in  from  the  battle-field,  from  even- 
ing until  sunrise,  freighted  with  groaning 
men.  The  house  in  which  we  were  stay- 
ing was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  village, 
and  it  was  soon  filled  with  wounded  Ger- 
mans. The  notary  and  his  wife  and 
daughter,  a  maiden  of  about  eighteen  years, 
were  persons  of  refinement,  and  though 
their  devotedly  French  hearts  were  terri- 
bly stricken  by  the  result  of  the  tragical 
day,  nothing  could  exceed  the  delicate 
care  with  which  they  sleeplessly  nursed 
the  suffering  men  confided  to  their  care. 
I  now  found  Madame  ill  in  bed,  her  hus- 
band by  her  side,  the  daughter  having 
married,  and  gone  to  reside  in  Nancy. 
The  lady  informed  me  that  of  the  large 
number  of  wounded  men  who  were 
brought  to  their  house  on  the  fatal  night, 
twenty-six  had  remained  'with  them  for 
six  months,  when  the  last  was  removed 
either  by  death  or  recovery.  During 
that  time  she  and  her  daughter  had  at- 
tended to  them  night  and  day ;  and 
though  up  to  the  day  of  Gravelotte  she 
had  hardly  known  a  day's  illness,  she 
had  not  known  a  day  of  health  since,  and 
for  nearly  three  years  had  rarely  been 
able  to  leave  her  bed. 

The  new  frontier  which  Germany  has 
marked  out  runs  through  the  centre  of 
the  village,  and  has  thrown  the  notary's 
residence  on  German  territory.  The 
French  Government  has  still,  however, 
retained  him  as  an  official,  and  he  has  to 
go  daily  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  his 
residence  to  exercise  his  functions.  In 
making  the  line  of  separation  in  this 
region,  Germany  has  not  considered  any 
physical  features  of  the  country,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  guided  solely  by  a 
sentiment  concerning  the  battlefields 
where  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  de- 
cided. The  new  line  includes  with  pre- 
cision' the  battle-field  of  August  16,  on 
which  was  fought  what  was  for  a  time 
called  the  battle  of  Mars-le-Tour,  but  is 
now  more  accurately  known  as  the  l)attle 
of  Vionville.     Germany  is  now  bounded 
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on  its  extremest  western  limit  by  the 
small  villa^o^e  of  Vionville,  where  several 
large  monuments  stand  on  the  line  to 
indicate  the  historic  barriers  enduring  as 
river  or  mountain  range.  From  Gorze  to 
Vionville,  indeed,  the  frontier  is  tracea- 
ble only  by  the  increasing  number  of 
crosses  bearing  German  names  on  them, 
which  mark  where  many  a  brave  soldier 
was  laid  to  his  long  rest,  and  by  the  more 
imposing  monuments  which  stand  out 
against  the  horizon  in  every  direction  in 
honour  of  the  large  number  of  officers 
who  fell  on  that  day  of  disasters.  On 
one  spot  rises  a  shaft  in  honour  of  a  hun- 
dred officers  and  many  more  of  the  rank 
and  file  who  perished  near  it  on  the  i6th, 
bearing  the  inscrijDtion :  "They  were 
true  unto  death.  May  the  earth  rest 
light  on  them  all."  In  honour  of  the 
gallant  East  Frieslarid  Infantry,  Regiment 
78,  which  was  completely  cut  to  pieces  in 
the  battle  of  Vionville,  is  an  inscription, 
which  will  read  better  in  the  original : 

Wie  wenn  im  Sturm,  der  Mann  am  Bord, 

Die  Woge  Sturm  erwartet, 

So  stand  im  Sturm  der  Schlacht, 

Treu  seiner  Pflicht,  Ostfriesland's  Sohn, 

Und  so  empfing  um  diesen  Ehrenplatz 

Das  junge  Regiment,  die  Feuertaufe. 

Over  a  thousand  soldiers  are  mentioned 
on  the  pediment  of  this  monument.  The 
monuments  are  generally  neat  obelisks 
of  grey  stone,  rising  from  plain  square 
pediments.  That  which  is  built  on  the 
spot  where  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his 
staff  stood  during  the  morning  of  the 
l8th,  witnessing  the  strugcle  at  Grave- 
lotte,  is  marked  by  a  monument  differing 
from  the  rest.  It  is  built  of  rough  blocks 
of  stone,  piled  up  with  studied  irregu- 
larity in  pyramidal  shape,  giving  the 
impression  at  a  little  distance  of  a  huge 
cairn.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing, on  which  are  inscribed  vast  numbers 
of  names,  over  some  of  which  wreaths  of 
leaves  have  been  hung.  On  the  top  of 
the  pyramid  is  a  large  brass  eagle,  with 
its  eyes  glaring  out  towards  Metz,  the 
outspread  wings  of  which  must  measure 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  from  tip 
to  tip.  This  monument  is  about  forty 
feet  high,  and  being  on  the  most  lofty 
spot  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  landmark 
that  may  be  seen  for  several  miles  in 
every  direction. 

The  battle  of  Vionville,  August  16,  is 
that  whose  history  has  been  more  inade- 
quately written  than  any  which  occurred 
during  the  war.  Even  the  Daily  News, 
which  seemed  to  have  an  eye  on  every 
movement  which  occurred  in  France  in 


those  days,  contained  no  full  description 
of  this  tremendous  struggle  ;  and  though 
there  have  no  doubt  been  German  histo- 
ries of  the  war  which  I  have  not  seen, 
the  few  accounts  of  this  battle  in  that 
language  which  I  have  seen  exhibit  a 
perhaps  not  unnatural  tendency  to  hasten 
over  it  as  a  mere  preface  to  the  grand 
triumph.  Yet  these  crosses  by  which 
the  downs  are  almost  whitened  and  the 
many  monuments  silently  tell  the  terrible 
story  of  the  day  when  fifteen  thousand 
German  soldiers  bit  the  dust,  and  even 
these  recorders  are,  to  my  own  mind,  but 
poor  witnesses  beside  my  own  memory 
of  how  that  field  was  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  dying  on  the  day  after  the  con- 
flict. In  one  spot  alone,  and  in  a  space 
not  twenty  yards  square,  I  counted  more 
than  thirty  dead  men  —  French  and  Prus- 
sians in  about  equal  numbers,  fallen  hand 
to  hand  in  a  struggle  for  a  battery  —  and 
six  dead  horses.  And  for  miles  no  step 
could  be  taken  that  did  not  bring  its 
horror.  The  faces  of  the  dead  men  were 
often  peaceful  in  death,  but  those  of  the 
horses  expressed  agonies  terrible  to  be- 
hold —  expressions  so  humanlike  that 
they  continued  to  haunt  me.  On  going 
over  the  battle-field  again  this  year,  I 
remembered  these  poor  beasts  fallen 
amid  the  cruel  strife  they  could  not  un- 
derstand, and  felt  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  observing  the  mounds  beneath  which 
hundreds  of  them  had  been  buried,  albeit 
the  motives  for  this  show  of  respect  had 
been  purely  sanitary. 

As  one  contemplates  now  at  leisure 
the  relative  positions  of  the  forces  which 
met  on  the  field  between  Vionville  and 
Gor2e  on  August  16  it  seems  utterly  un- 
accountable how  things  should  have  tak- 
en the  course  they  did.  Nothing  would 
seem  to  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
French  could  have  retreated  in  the  di- 
rection of  Verdun  and  Paris,  if  they  had 
to  retreat,  instead  of  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection towards  Metz.  Though  the 
French  claimed  a  greater  victory  at  Cour- 
celles,  eastward  from  Metz,  on  the  I4tli, 
than  they  had  really  won,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  Germans  had  received  there  a 
severe  blow.  This  the  French  generals 
must  have  known,  and  they  ought  to  have 
known  how  comparatively  small  was  the 
force  which  attacked  the  full  strength  of 
their  army  on  its  first  march  towards 
Verdun.  The  assault  begun  by  the 
3rd  Prussian  Corps  was  no  doubt  fero- 
cious, and  it  had  to  be  borne  by  the 
troops  (Frossard's)  which  had  suffered 
so   much  at   the  storming  of  Spicheren. 
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It  must  have  been  that  these  troops  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  mad  panic  of 
that  day,  and  that  they  now  multiplied 
in  imagination  the  forces  which  were 
coming  up  from  behind  the  long  thick 
screen  of  woods  which  concealed  the 
meagreness  of  the  German  vanguard. 
At  any  rate,  with  numbers  vastly  on  their 
side,  and  with  a  position  commanding 
completely  the  narrow  pass  through 
which  the  Germans  had  to  defile  and  as- 
cend, it  remains  the  incomprehensible 
fact  that  the  following  morning  found 
the  French  several  miles  back  in  the  di- 
rection of  Metz,  and  the  Germans  hold- 
ing the  great  road  to  Paris,  which  had 
been  the  immediate  object  of  the  con- 
test. 

I  paused  for  a  little  at  the  dingy  little 
village  of  Flavigny  ;  dingy,  and  with  only 
a  half-dozen  houses  in  it;  but  it  had 
been  consecrated  by  one  of  those  little 
deeds  of  kindness  which,  when  found 
blooming  amid  the  desolations  of  war, 
have  a  rare  lustre  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Two  girls,  whose  homes  had  been  burnt 
over  their  heads,  and  whose  friends  had 
all  fled,  had  there  been  seen  scraping 
up,  mingled  with  dust,  handfuls  of  rice 
which  had  fallen  from  the  sutlers'  carts  ; 
silently  weeping  as  they  gleaned,  they 
were  seen  by  a  small  party  of  Bavarian 
soldiers  who  were  passing  by.  The  men 
emptied  their  haversacks  —  all  their 
morning  rations  —  into  the  girls'  aprons, 
and  hastened  on.  How  many  good-heart- 
ed fellows,  who  would  have  willingly 
shared  with  each  other  their  last  loaf 
instead  of  shooting  each  other,  sleep  be- 
neath these  sods  ! 

Now  and  then  I  saw,  wandering  about 
those  parts  of  the  field  which  were  clear 
of  grain,  women  in  black,  whose  object 
could  not  be  doubtful.  In  Metz,  I  was 
told  that  there  have  come  to  reside  a  con- 
siderable number  of  German  widows  and 
families,  in  order  that  they  may  be  near 
the  resting-place  of  their  beloved,  and 
that,  week  after  week,  they  may  be  seen 
wandering  about  the  battle-fields,  with 
tiie  hope  that  by  some  chance  they  may 
discover  the  spot  where  the  lost  one  lies, 
or  some  little  relic  of  him.  One,  indeed, 
I  met,  a  widow  who  had  come  from  Ba- 
varia to  live  near  the  field  on  which  her 
husband  had  found  an  undiscoverable 
grave.  This  widow,  after  some  conversa- 
tion, invited  me  to  come  to  her  humble 
home  and  examine  some  manuscripts  and 
drawings  which  her  late  husband  had 
left  ;  for  as  an  artist  he  had  made  a  large 
number  of  designs  for  the  German   illus- 


trated papers,  and  as  an  author  had  print- 
ed many  articles,  and  left  some  extended 
works  in  MS.  which  she  believed  to  be 
important.  I  spent  an  evening  examin- 
ing these  works,  and  was  astonished  at 
the  ability  displayed  in  them.  Their  au- 
thor seemed  to  have  been  of  an  antiqua- 
rian turn.  The  pictures  were  chiefly 
sketches  of  old  church  windows  and 
monuments,  and  copies  of  innumerable 
ancient  specimens  of  German  heraldry. 
The  manuscripts  were  very  extensive, 
and  I  could  only  examine  a  small  portion 
of  them,  but  those  which  I  did  look  into 
were  notes  and  investigations  relating  to 
old  German  superstitions,  rhymes,  and 
customs,  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  phil- 
osophical enquiry,  and  such  as  I  am  quite 
sure  might,  if  properly  sifted,  be  of  con- 
siderable value.  Hans  Weineger  was  the 
name  of  this  artist  and  author  for  whom 
the  year  1870  held  nothing  better  than  an 
unknown  grave  in  a  foreign  land. 

At  Rezonville  the  driver  stopped  his 
horses  at  a  certain  spot,  and  pointing  to 
a  house  said,  "  There  is  the  house  in 
which  the  King  slept  on  the  night  of  the 
battle  of  Gravelotte."  I  remarked  that 
it  was  said  he  had  only  a  piece  of  black 
bread  for  his  supper  and  an  ambulance 
for  his  bed,  and  I  imagine  Bazaine  fared 
better  on  the  same  night.  "  Ah,  yes," 
replied  the  driver  —  quite  a  philosopher 
in  his  way  —  "Ah,  yes,  and  the  King  is 
now  master  of  Metz." 

On  entering  the  village  of  Gravelotte, 
we  stopped  at  the  one  inn  which  the 
place  affords  —  the  "  Cheval  d'Or."  It 
is  a  miserable  little  inn,  and  Gravelotte 
is  about  as  insignificant  a  place  as  ever 
gave  name  to  a  great  event.  At  the  door 
of  the  inn  were  old  women  and  one  or 
two  children  selling  fragments  of  bomb- 
shells, chassepot  balls,  spikes  and  brass 
eagles  from  German  helmets  and  other 
relics.  This  village  presented  one  as- 
pect which  distinguished  it  from  others 
that  I  had  passed  through,  namely,  the 
large  number  of  children  playing  in  its 
streets.  At  Gorze  and  other  villages, 
when  they  were  made  German,  nearly  all 
the  families  which  had  children  emigrated 
into  French  territory,  it  having  been  gen- 
erally determined  after  much  consulta- 
tion that  patriotism  demanded  that  the 
children  of  French  parents  should  be 
brought  up  French.  Some  of  these  vil- 
lages, therefore  —  notably  Gorze — are 
as  childless  as  Hamelin  town  after  the 
Pied  Piper  had  taken  his  famous  revenge 
at  not  being  paid  for  removing  its  rats  by 
carrying    off    its     children.     But     there 
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would  seem  to  be  no  danger  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Gravelotte,  small  as  it  is,  dying 
out. 

An  aged  woman  at  the  "  Cheval  d'Or  " 
pointed  out  a  house  just  opposite  as  that 
in  which  Napoleon  III.  had  passed  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  August  —  that  day 
which  had  for  so  many  years  been  his 
fete  day,  but  now  witnessed  no  flag  raised 
in  his  honour  from  one  end  of  France  to 
the  other.  "The  Prince  Imperial,"  said 
the  old  woman,  "  slept  in  a  different 
house  on  this  side  of  the  street.  I 
watched  the  Emperor  as  he  came  out  in 
the  morning  to  start  on  the  Verdun  road. 
He  looked  worn  and  sick  —  he  looked 
dreadful.  He  walked  about  and  around, 
and  couldn't  keep  still  while  the  horses 
were  being  hitched  to  the  carriage,  the 
Prince  standing  by,  looking  at  him  with 
a  very  sad  face.  All  the  party  were  pale 
and  trembling,  and  after  seeing  them  I 
made  sure  that  it  was  all  over  with  us." 
The  old  woman  said  that  when  the  battle 
began  to  rage  about  them  no  one  expect- 
ed to  be  alive  the  next  hour,  and  most  of 
the  villagers  fled  to  the  woods.  Over  in 
the  vicinity  of  Malmaison  I  observed  a 
large  new  factory  standing  on  the  spot 
where  I  well  remembered  seeing  a  huge 
house  burning,  sending  up  a  high  column 
of  jet  black  smoke,  which  contrasted  cu- 
riously with  the  snow-white  smoke  of 
battle.  I  little  knew  then  that  the  pic- 
turesque column  would  rem.ain  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  saw  it  as  the  most 
fearful  monument  of  that  day  ;  for  it  was 
in  that  factory  that  the  French  had  placed 
over  two  hundred  wounded  men,  but  hav- 
ing failed  to  raise  the  Geneva  flag  over  it, 
it  was  not  respected  by  the  German  ar- 
tillery, and  soon  caught  fire.  The  wound- 
ed Frenchmen  all  perished  in  the  flames. 

I  walked  over  to  the  little  church.  Be- 
side and  around  its  tower  the  battle  had 
raged  with  the  utmost  fury.  Its  little 
graveyard  faces  the  street,  separated  from 
it  by  a  stone  wall,  which  the  French  had  j 
perforated  for  their  guns  and  used  as  a ' 
fortress.  Indeed  the  western  side  of 
nearly  every  house  in  all  the  villages  of 
this  region  was  similarly  perforated,  the 
marks  of  the  holes  remaining.  Behind 
the  graveyard  of  the  Gravelotte  church 
is  another  wall,  and,  after  a  garden,  a 
third  one.  The  French  had  defended 
each  of  these  walls  with  great  resolution  ; 
and  when  I  visited  the  spot  on  the  day 
after  the  struggle,  the  graveyard  and  the 
garden  behind  it  were  literally  filled  with 
dead  men.  The  church  was  filled  with 
the  wounded,  whose  shrieks  and  groans 
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made  the  place  too  dreadful  for  one  to 
linger  near  it.  But  now  the  graveyar:! 
was  green  and  peaceful  as  ever,  and  in 
the  church  a  few  aged  people  were  gath- 
ered about  a  priest  who  was  going  through 
his  service,  and  the  past  of  three  years 
before  appeared  only  as  a  frightful  dream 
from  which  one  has  been  relieved. 

If  the  failure  of  the  French  to  hold 
what  it  would  really  seem  they  had  gained 
on  the  i6th — the  road  at  Vionville  — 
seems  unaccountable,  their  inability  to 
hold  the  vast  heights  between  Gravelotte 
and  the  Metz  forts  — St.  Quentin,  St.  Ju- 
lien,  and  Plappeville  —  appears  even  more 
unaccountable.  Their  retreat,  as  one  now 
surveys  the  situation,  seems  simply  as- 
tounding. Just  beyond  Gravelotte,  hard- 
ly more  than  a  hundred  yards,  the  land 
sinks  into  a  precipitous  valley  which  ex- 
tends for  a  mile  or  two.  The  other  side 
of  this  valley,  which  was  held  by  the 
French,  is  nearly  a  hundred  feet  higher 
than  the  side  close  to  Gravelotte.  The 
Germans  had  to  descend  into  this  valley 
and  then  climb  the  opposite  side,  more 
than  two  hundred  feet,  and  take  the 
French  position  in  the  face  of  a  furious 
fire  from  the  mitrailleuse,  and  from  the 
hundreds  of  gravel  pits  in  which  the 
French  had  hid  themselves.  These 
heights  were  held  by  the  men  of  Frossard, 
Montaudan,  Nagel  and  Verge,  but  they 
only  succeeded  in  making  their  enemy 
pay  a  heavy  price  for  his  success  in  scal- 
ing and  occupying  them. 

Across  one  end  of  this  valley,  the  great 
macadamized  Verdun  road,  lined  with 
trees,  the  possession  of  which  was  being 
so  hotly  contested,  runs  by  a  deep  pass, 
the  banks  on  each  side  being  forty  feet 
high.  Along  this  cutting  it  was  that  dur- 
ing the  battle  the  Westphalian  Uhlans 
made  a  desperate  dashing  charge,  intend- 
ed probably  to  divert  and  bring  upon 
themselves  some  of  the  terrible  fire  which 
the  French  were  directing  against  the 
hosts  that  were  filtering  through  Grave- 
lotte. Nearly  all  of  these  gallant  Uhlans 
perished.  Next  day  the  road  was  lined 
with  their  dead  bodies  and  those  of  their 
horses,  though  many  of  them  had  been 
borne  away  to  burial  on  the  hill  from 
which  death  had  flamed  down  upon  them. 

Upon  that  hill  I  now  again  stood  re- 
calling that  beautiful  day  at  whose  dawn 
I  had  stood  beside  the  vast  pit  in  which 
hundreds  of  brave  men  (French  and  Ger- 
mans side  by  side)  were  being  covered, 
while  a  choir  chanted  over  them  the  fu- 
neral hymns  of  the  Fatherland.  And  while 
this  went  on,  Moltke,  and  Bismarck,  and 
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lery  and  the  hurtling  shot  the  air  had  been 
filled  with  their  gentle  music.  It  may 
have  been  partly  a  fancy,  but  now  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  woods  and  mead- 
ows were  strangely  silent,  and  that  the 
birds  had  followed  the  merry  voices  of 
children,  to  other  regions.  In  driving 
back  through  the  village  of  Rozerieulles, 
I  observed  on  certain  large  houses  many 
boughs  and  bushes  and  was  told  that  this 
village  had  been  famous  in  times  past  for 
the  large  flocks  of  pigeons  which  had 
roosted  there,  constituting  the  special 
merchandise  of  the  place.  But  since  the 
war  had  desolated  the  neighbourhood 
comparatively  few  of  these  birds  had  re- 
turned there,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
hung  out  thus  upon  their  walls  certain 
boughs  to  lure  them  back  again.  I  could 
only  hope  in  passing  on  that  among  the 
boughs  the  olive  may  appear  more  plen- 
tifully, and  that  with  the  others  the  doves 
of  peace  may  return,  and  the  song  of  the 
turtle  be  once  more  heard  in  this  sorely 
stricken  land. 
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other  generals  were  standing  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  gazing  through  their  field- 
glasses  over  upon  the  angry  walls  of 
Mctz,  and  upon  Fort  St.  Quentin,  whose 
height  was  alive  with  the  legions  destined 
never  to  issue  therefrom  except  as  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Here,  then,  and  on  August  i8,  1870,  the 
issue  of  the  great  war  between  France  and 
Germany  was  decided.  All  that  came 
afterwards  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  this  battle.  By  it  the  great  army  of 
France  had  its  back  hopelessly  broken, 
so  that  it  could  never  again  stir  as  an  ar- 
my, and  the  parts  could  never  be  knit  to- 
gether again.  Undoubtedly,  after  this 
Bazaine  could  have  made  the  final  and 
complete  victory  of  the  Germans  much 
more  costly  than  it  proved  to  be,  had  he 
held  out  a  week  or  two  longer  at  Metz. 
He  certainly  could  not  have  broken 
through  the  terrible  coil  that  was  around 
him  ;  but  he  might,  by  suffering  on,  have 
made  it  necessary  to  preserve  that  coil  in 
its  full  vigour  through  a  period  that  was 
tr\'ing  the  army  before  Paris  to  the  ut- 
most, and  when  the  Germans  needed 
more  men  there.  The  surrender  of  Metz 
enabled  them  to  bring  upon  the  belea- 
guered capital  the  one  blow  under  which  it 
had  to  succumb,  and  the  curtain  fell  on 
the  strangest,  wildest  drama  of  modern 
history. 

I  found  a  deep  pleasure  in  standing  on 
this  height  and  gazing  upon  the  great  bat- 
tle-plains, and  upon  the  woods  from  which 
I  had  seen  issuing  the  interminable  hosts 
of  Germany.  The  woods  were  green  and 
beautiful  ;  the  battle-fields  were  golden 
with  ripe  corn,  and  the  peaceful  reapers 
were  alone  to  be  seen  there  where  the 
dreadful  scythe  of  death  had  mowed  down 
men  like  grass.  The  fields  exhibit  no  red 
spots  but  the  poppies,  and  in  the  distance 
even  the  groups  of  white  crosses  are  like 
parterres  of  flowers.  In  the  foreground 
were  the  cheerful  gardens  with  their  burn- 
ing bushes  —  roses  and  fuchsias  so  large 
and  deep-hued  that  it  may  have  been  such 
that  caused  Nizami  to  say,  "  Every  flower 
in  the  garden  of  the  earth  is  the  heart's 
blood  of  a  man."  Sweet  Nature  has  made 
haste  to  hide  her  scars  with  grass  and 
grain,  as  if  she  would  persuade  her  hu- 
man children  to  forget  theirs.  The  only 
thing  that  I  missed  from  the  cheerful 
scene  which  I  remembered  then  just  be- 
fore the  battle  had  raged  over  it,  was  the 
songs  of  the  birds.  I  well  recall  that  in 
the  clear  morning  the  woods  and  meadows 
had  been  vocal  with  their  songs,  and  how 
even  in  the  intervals  of  the  roar  of  artil- 
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Mr.  Spencer  recently  called  attention, 
in  a  very  interesting  passage  of  his  Psy- 
chology^ to  those  secondary  signs  of  a 
feeling  which  are  to  be  found  in  abortive 
attempts  to  conceal  it.  "  A  state  of  inati- 
vaise honte,^''  he  well  says,  "otherwise  tol- 
erably well  concealed,  is  indicated  by  an 
obvious  difficulty  in  finding  fit  positions 
for  the  hands."  A  great  mental  agitation, 
though  prevented  from  breaking  out  into 
violent  expression,  is  pretty  certain  to 
betray  itself  in  the  awkward,  shuffling 
movements  which  are  made  to  curb  and 
suppress  it.  Such  indirect  signs  of  emo- 
tion Mr.  Spencer  calls  its  secondary  nat- 
ural language. 

The  fact  that  many  of  our  emotions 
now  betray  themselves  only  through  the 
incompleteness  of  the  effort  of  will  to 
disguise  them  is  not  a  little  curious,  and 
offers  several  lines  of  interesting  inquiry. 
It  at  once  suggests  how  very  little  play 
for  emotional  expression  the  conditions 
of  modern  society  appear  to  allow.  For 
it  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  volun- 
tary hiding  of  feeling  is  a  late  attainment 
in  human  development,  and  is  forced  on 
us  simply  by  the  needs  of  advancing  civ- 
ilization. Savages  for  the  most  part  know 
little  of  concealing   their  passions,  and 
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this  makes  them  so  good  a  psychological 
study.  Children,  too,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  earlier  acquire- 
ments of  the  race,  are  proverbially  unfet- 
tered in  the  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments. In  like  manner,  in  the  various 
ranks  of  our  civilized  society,  we  see  that, 
while  a  cultivated  lady  appears  to  all  dis- 
tant onlookers  to  have  a  mind  dispassion- 
ate and  undisturbed  by  agitating  feelings, 
a  West-country  maid  reveals  her  curios- 
ity and  wonder,  her  alternations  of  joy 
and  misery,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  com- 
punction. If  we  go  low  enough  down  the 
social  scale  we  find  the  freest  utterance 
of  feelings,  and  it  is  only  when,  in  retra- 
cing our  steps,  we  arrive  at  a  certain  stage 
of  culture  that  we  discover  signs  of  an 
active  emotional  restraint.  Where  this 
self-control  is  defective  we  have  Mr. 
Spencer's  secondary  emotional  signs. 
Higher  up,  among  a  few  specially  culti- 
vated persons,  the  acquisition  of  this 
power  of  concealment  appears  to  be  com- 
plete, and  we  have  a  type  of  mind  capable 
of  a  prolonged  external  serenity  unruffled 
by  a  gust  of  passionate  impulse.  The 
survey  of  these  facts  at  once  prompts  the 
question  whether  the  expression  of  our 
feelings  by  smile,  vocal  changes,  and  so 
on,  is  destined  to  disappear  with  a  further 
advance  of  social  organization.  To  at- 
tempt to  answer  such  a  question  directly 
and  briefly  would  perhaps  betray  too 
much  confidence.  We  may,  however, 
seek  to  define  the  various  paths  of  inquiry 
to  be  pursued  before  a  final  answer  can 
be  arrived  at,  and  to  hint  at  the  probabil- 
ities of  the  problem  under  its  various  as- 
pects. 

First  of  all,  then,  with  respect  to  the 
distinctly  unsocial  feelings,  the  answer 
seems  to  be  tolerably  clear.  It  being 
generally  allowed  by  biologists  that  the 
looks  and  gestures  accompanying  anger, 
jealousy,  and  pride  are  simply  survivals 
of  hostile  actions,  the  nascent  renewal 
of  an  attitude  preliminary  to  attack,  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  appear  only  in 
transitions  of  society  from  a  barbaric  to 
a  civilized  condition.  When  the  age  of 
destructive  conflict,  individual  and  racial, 
shall  have  become  the  curious  research 
of  antiquaries,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
any  bo.dily  movements  known  to  have 
grown  out  of  these  struggles  will  cease 
from  sheer  desuetude.  Indeed  one  may 
perhap:?,  without  too  optimist  a  bias,  refer 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  stronger  manifesta- 
tions of  anger  and  malice  have  already 
become  unfamiliar  in  real  life,  so  that 
when  we  see  their  imitations  on  the  stage 
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they  are  apt  to  appear  ridiculously  forced. 
The  better  part  of  modern  society  has 
put  such  a  ban  on  the  ugly  signs  of  rage 
that  our  only  means  of  discovering  traces 
of  this  passion  in  a  man  is  some  incom- 
pletely suppressed  emotional  movement, 
or  some  too  violent  effort  to  commmd  the 
muscles  of  expression.  After  many  more 
generations  shall  have  practised  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  noiselessly  crushing  out  with 
the  foot  an  incipient  wrath,  it  will  be  hard 
if  such  offences  to  the  eye  as  frowning 
brow  and  scornful  mouth  do  not  entirely 
disappear. 

But  the  progress  of  social  refinement 
probably  affects  other  expressions  than 
those  of  the  distinctly  hostile  sentiments. 
It  tends  to  confine  within  ever  narrower 
limits  all  manifestations  of  unpleasant 
feeling.  Since  it  is  a  grateful  thing  to 
witness  pleasurable  feeling,  and  painful 
to  see  the  expression  of  suffering  in  an- 
other, a  polite  form  of  society  does  all  it 
can  to  encourage  the  one  and  to  suppress 
the  other.  A  man  is  for  the  most  part 
supposed  to  be  able  to  obtain  all  needed 
sympathy  in  his  troubles  from  his  family 
and  his  intimate  friends.  Before  the  rest 
of  the  world  he  is  expected  to  hide  his 
grief  and  maintain  a  cheerful  aspect.  It 
is  one  of  the  delicate  forms  of  sensibility 
produced  by  a  high  culture  to  be  fearful 
of  obtruding  one's  feelings  on  uncon- 
cerned onlookers.  This  growing  percep- 
tion of  the  vulgar  aspects  of  uncontrolled 
emotional  display  appears  to  have  much 
to  do  with  the  partial  concealments  of 
feeling  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  speaks. 
But  comparatively  few  persons  are  com- 
pletely able  to  hide  a  sharp  and  sudden 
vexation,  however  public  the  occasion  of 
experiencing  it.  An  annoying  piece  of 
intelligence,  affecting,  it  may  be,  one's 
matrimonial  chances  or  equally  dear  am- 
bitions, will  very  likely  call  up  a  moment- 
ary expression  of  dismay  even  in  pres- 
ence of  a  fashionable  company.  We 
wonder  to  how  many  persons  it  is  still 
a  necessity  under  the  smart  of  a  sudden 
disappointment  to  flee  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble froin  all  spectators  and  relieve  the 
pressure  of  emotion  by  a  few  energetic 
expletives,  if  not  a  sparse  shower  of  tears. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  ages  it  may 
require  to  discipline  our  species  in  a  per- 
fect concealment  of  painful  feeling  ;  but 
at  present  it  looks  as  though  we  were 
passing  through  the  hardest  stages  of  this 
schooling. 

One  other  influence  which  probably 
contributes  to  make  emotion  more  and 
more  private  and  invisible  is  the  partial 
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being  so  mollified  as  to  be  scarcely  rec- 


revival  of  the  Stoical  doctrine  that  all 
sentiment  is  a  moral  weakness.  This 
idea  appears  to  hold  most  sway  in  our 
own  country,  and  especially  among  those 
classes  who  are  most  concerned  to  main- 
tain a  not  too  obvious  gentility.  A  com- 
mon supposition  among  young  aspirants 
to  social  rank  seems  to  be  that  lofty 
breeding  is  best  seen  in  a  uniformly 
passionless  and  vacuous  arrangement  of 
the  facial  muscles.  To  appear  interested 
in  any  object  in  his  environment  strikes 
the  pseudo-aristocrat  as  a  pitiable  in- 
firmity of  vulgar  minds.  The  ways  in 
which  this  curious  self-imposed  check 
acts  are  at  times  very  funny.  We  re- 
member hearing  Macready  give  a  series 
of  readings  to  a  fashionably  dressed  as- 
sembly in  a  small  provincial  town,  and 
we  were  much  struck  by  the  almost 
heroic  efforts  which  many  of  the  com- 
pany made  to  conceal  the  emotion  so 
powerfully  aroused  by  the  tragedian's 
art.  Possibly  English  people  are  less 
impressible  by  scenic  display  and  music 
than  Continental  nations.  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  it  is  very  curious  to  con- 
trast the  perfectly  apathetic  aspect  of  an 
assembly  at  Covent  Garden  with  the 
lively  demonstrations  of  an  audience  at  a 
Paris  opera,  or  the  deep  earnest  absorp- 
tion of  the  Vv^orshippers  of  Wagner  at 
Berlin  or  Munich.  This  notion  that  it  is 
the  final  attainment  of  civilization  to  ap- 
pear impartially  indifferent  to  everything 
about  one,  and  constantly  to  preserve  the 
semblance  of  an  equanimity  which  knows 
nothing  of  the  agitation  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  may  be  expected  to  give  the  last 
touch  of  refinement  to  emotional  expres- 
sion. 

If  these  were  all  the  facts  bearing  on 
the  future  of  our  emotional  life,  we  might 
well  inquire  what  effect  the  habitual  sup- 
pression of  emotional  expression  is  likely 
to  have  on  the  quality  of  the  emotions 
themselves.  It  is  probably  clear  to 
everybody  that  our  feelings  are  very 
much  affected  by  the  range  of  free  ex- 
pression accorded  them.  At  least  the 
violent  intensity  of  a  passion  is  destroyed 
by  successful  control  of  all  the  muscles, 
and,  even  if  a  slow  smouldering  fire  of 
hate  or  jealousy  may  coexist  with  a  com- 
paratively quiet  exterior,  the  emotional 
force  is  in  this  case  robbed  of  its  glory. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  with  social  prog- 
ress, as  men  are  thrown  more  and  more 
in  each  other's  society,  their  feelings 
will  undergo  a  very  considerable  trans- 
formation ;  some  types  of  emotion  disap- 
pearing it   may  be    altogether,  the   rest  I 


ognizable  as  the  venerable  forms  of  hu- 
man love,  terror,  and  joy.  But,  oddly 
enough,  we  find  another  set  of  influences, 
due  to  the  very  same  social  conditions 
as  the  first,  which  tends  to  counteract 
these,  fostering  and  deepening  feeling, 
and  encouraging  its  manifestations.  Mr. 
Spencer  thinks  that  the  habit  of  express- 
ing pleasure  and  pain  arose  as  animals 
became  gregarious.  This  condition  ex- 
posed the  members  of  the  same  flock  to 
common  experiences  of  danger,  &c. ;  and 
in  this  way,  from  uttering  the  sounds  of 
terror  under  like  circumstances  and  at 
the  same  times,  they  would  come  to  in- 
terpret them  when  given  forth  by  their 
companions.  At  the  same  time  the  gre- 
garious mode  of  life  clearly  made  ani- 
mals able  to  assist  one  another  in  a  large 
variety  of  ways.  Now  on  this  supposition, 
which  seems  extremely  plausible,  the 
habit  of  expressing  feeling  is  an  attain- 
ment of  social  life,  and,  so  far  from  dis- 
appearing with  the  advance  of  this  life, 
it  should,  one  would  think,  go  on  devel- 
oping. In  point  of  fact,  we  see  in  a 
number  of  ways  how  social  progress 
serves  to  enlarge  the  area  of  sympathetic 
feeling.  As  a  man  becomes  more  of  a 
citizen,  he  is  probably  more  and  more 
desirous  to  be  in  unison  of  feeling  and 
intention  with  his  fellow-citizens,  at  least 
with  that  section  of  them  whom  he  most 
respects.  The  sympathy  he  looks  for 
presupposes,  it  is  clear,  some  expression 
of  his  own  feelings,  and  a  responsive  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  his  neighbours. 
In  this  way,  then,  there  are  two  tenden- 
cies of  social  culture  curiously  conflicting 
in  their  results.  By  virtue  of  the  one  a 
man  seeks  to  repress  feeling  and  not  to 
obtrude  it  unnecessarily  on  his  fellow- 
citizens.  By  force  of  the  other  he  is 
ever  craving  with  more  and  more  vigour 
for  a  lively  interchange  of  sentiments 
with  others.  What  resultant,  it  may  be 
asked,  do  these  opposite  forces  pro- 
duce ? 

Without  trying  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise direction  of  this  compound  effect,  it 
may  be  just  suggested  that  a  kind  of 
compromise  between  opposing  forces  is 
frequently  effected  by  means  of  language. 
By  this  medium  we  may  convey  most 
minutely  and  accurately  the  fact  of  a 
feeling  and  define  its  nature,  without 
bringing  it  forward  as  a  vivid  and'naked 
reality.  It  is  highly  disagreeable  to  see 
a  look  of  disgust  in  another's  face,  but 
we  do  not  quite  so  strongly  object  to  a 
man's  telling  us  the  cause  of  such  a  feel- 
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ing,  and  leaving  us  to  imagine  by  infer- 
ence the  nature  of  the  emotion  itself. 
Language,  while  defining  the  precise  va- 
riety of  sentiment,  contains  also  in  its 
ever-varying  modulation  of  voice,  its 
changes  of  pitch,  intensity,  and  timbre^  a 
large  apparatus  of  proper  emotional  ex- 
pression. Moreover  it  seems  fully  al- 
lowable to  accompany  speech  with  a  va- 
riety of  other  emotional  signs  which  are 
looked  on  as  silly  and  weak  if  presented 
independently.  We  rather  expect  con- 
versation to  be  brightened  by  the  many 
subtle  changes  of  the  facial  muscles  and 
the  refined  and  subdued  gestures  pecu- 
liar to  our  nation.  If  a  person  habitual- 
ly wears  a  half  giggle,  we  are  probably 
struck  by  the  imbecility  of  this  meaning- 
less display.  So  too  when  a  man  meets 
us  in  the  street  looking  evidently  soured 
and  retaliative,  we  rather  wish  he  would 
reserve  these  unamiable  exhibitions  for 
his  sympathetic  friends.  We  have,  in  a 
word,  grown  intellectual  much  faster 
than  we  have  become  emotional,  and  we 
cannot  suffer  feeling  to  exhibit  itself 
without  some  explanation  of  its  nature 
and  causes  being  offered  at  the  same 
time.  If  a  man  will  unbosom  to  us  his 
sorrow  or  his  joy  fully  and  intelligibly, 
we  profess  ourselves  willing,  provided  he 
is  not  too  wearisome  and  exacting,  to 
lend  him  a  patient  ear,  and  to  endeavour 
to  enter  into  his  peculiar  experiences  ; 
but  without  this  explanatory  recital,  the 
evidences  of  feeling  are  apt  to  appear  un- 
meaning, if  not  actually  offensive. 

We  may  just  point  to  another  influence 
which  still  further  complicates  this  ques- 
tion of  emotional  expression  —  namely, 
the  grov/ing  demands  made  by  social  re- 
finement on  the  expression  of  kindly  in- 
terest in  other  people's  concerns.  While 
a  man  is  judged  to  be  inconsiderate  if  he 
is  frequently  intruding  his  personal  feel- 
ings in  social  intercourse,  rigid  polite- 
ness requires  us  for  the  most  part  to 
lend  an  appreciative  ear  to  the  tale  of 
woe,  however  dull  it  may  happen  to 
prove.  This  law  calls  into  existence  a 
very  curious  group  of  half-artificial  ex- 
pressions. The  degree  to  which  polite 
persons  have  nowadays  to  assume  feeling 
may  well  alarm  any  one  who  cares  much 
for  the  honesty  of  social  intercourse. 
We  all  know  probably  the  drawing-room 
smile  of  some  of  our  lady  friends.  It  is 
sometliing  quite  unique,  never  appearing 
in  other  places  and  at  other  times,  but 
presenting  itself  at  the  right  moment 
with  all  the  certainty  of  an  astronomical 
phenomenon.     So  too  we  know  persons 
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whose   voices    undergo 
change  when  called  on 


a    most    curious 
to  converse  with 
a  stranger,  especially  one  of  the  opposite 
sex.     No  doubt  some  slight  part  of  the 
display  may  be  set  down  to  an  unavoida- 
ble excitement,  but  the  main  features  of 
it  would  seem  to  be  deliberately  assumed. 
In  this  way  it  appears  that,  owing  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  society,  our  voli- 
tions are  called  upon  now  to  check  feeling, 
now  to  force  it  into  play.     The  studied 
j  graces  of  smile,  dilating  eye  and  melliflu- 
j  ous  voice,  make  up  a  perfectly  new  order 
;  of    quasi-expressions,   v/hich   might   per- 
j  haps  in  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society 
I  gradually  supplant  many  of  the  older  and 
\  familiar   forms    of    emotional    utterance. 
\  Whether  the  agencies  which  tend  to  sus- 
;  tain    genuine    emotional   expression    will 
\  prove  to  have  more  vitality  than   those 
I  which   go    to   suppress  it,  and  how  far, 
I  supposing  spontaneous  utterances  of  emo- 
I  tion  to  grow  out  of  date,  artificial  imita- 
,  tions  of  them  will  continue   in   fashion, 
are  points  which  we  do  not  attempt  to 
I  determine.     Enough  has  been   said  per- 
'  haps  to  show  how  curiously  complex  are 
the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
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Very  little  is  known  in  this  country  of 
the  married  life  of  the  Chinese,  but  never- 
theless their  habits  and  customs  in  this 
respect  are  very  minute,  and  by  no  means 
devoid  of  interest.  The  patriarchal  sys- 
tem of  the  country  is  exhibited,  on  a 
small  scale,  in  all  Chinese  households  ; 
for  as  the  emperor  claims  to  be,  and  theo- 
retically is,  the  absolute  and  despotic 
ruler  of  his  subjects,  so  every  father  ex- 
ercises a  similar  power  over  his  family, 
even  claiming  the  right  to  sell  his  chil- 
dren as  slaves. 

A  woman  in  China,  when  once  she  is 
married,  and  has  assumed  her  husband's 
clan-name,  becomes  part  and  parcel  of 
his  family,  and  henceforward  she  has  but 
a  slight  connection  with  her  own  rela- 
tions, her  duty  and  obedience  being  en- 
tirely transferred  to  her  husband  and  his 
parents,  the  latter  of  whom,  sad  to  relate, 
frequently  treat  her  with  great  cruelty, 
and  more  as  a  slave  than  a  daughter-in- 
law. 

The  Chinese  wife's  great  hope  and  am- 
bition are  that  she  may  have  male  off- 
spring to  perpetuate  her  husband's  name, 
to  care  for  and  support  him  in  old  age, 
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and,  after  death,  to  watch  over  and  offer 
sacrifices  at  his  grave,  and  at  stated 
periods  to  burn  incense  before  his  tablet. 
If  she  chance  to  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  no  children,  or  only  daughters, 
there  is  rarely  any  happiness  in  store  for 
her  in  her  married  life,  and  her  husband 
is  very  likely  to  take  to  himself  a  concu- 
bine, if  he  can  afford  to  do  so,  hoping 
thereby  to  attain  the  darling  wish  of  his 
heart. 

When  women  have  no  children  they 
supplicate  the  goddess  Hui-fu  Fu-jen  to 
aid  them  and  send  them  sons,  for,  if  pos- 
sible, they  would  rather  not  have  daugh- 
ters. If  a  man  have  no  sons  he  is 
thought  to  "live  without  honour  and  die 
unhappy  ;"  and  so  eager  is  a  Chinaman 
for  a  male  heir,  that,  failing  a  son  of  his 
own,  he  will  adopt  one  from  his  brothers' 
families,  if  he  can  get  one.  Occasionally, 
too,  from  this  all-absorbing  desire  for  a 
son,  parents  will  bribe  a  nurse  to  get 
some  poor  man's  boy  and  substitute  him 
for  a  newly-born  daughter.  In  the  exag- 
gerated phraseology  common  to  the  Chi- 
nese, those  who  do  this  are  said  "  Tou 
lung,  huan  feng,"  that  is,  to  steal  a  dragon 
and  exchange  it  for  a  phoenix. 

The  following  customs,  related  in  the 
Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  are  rather 
amusing,  and  show  what  devices  women 
in  the  Celestial  Empire  will  resort  to  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  thereby  be  blessed 
with  children.  Every  year,  between  the 
eleventh  and  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  and 
eighth  Chinese  moons,  several  of  the 
most  popular  temples  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  a  goddess  of  children,  com- 
monly called  "  Mother,"  are  freqented  by 
married,  but  childless,  women,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  one  of  a  kind  of 
shoe  belonging  to  her.  Those  who  come 
for  a  shoe  burn  incense  and  candles  be- 
fore the  image  of  "  Mother,"  and  vow 
that  they  will  offer  a  thanksgiving,  if  she 
will  aid  them  in  bearing  a  male  child. 
The  shoe  is  taken  home  and  placed  in 
the  niche,  which  holds  the  family  image 
of  the  goddess,  where  it  is  worshipped  in 
connection  with  "  Mother,"  though  not 
separately,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  days 
of  each  moon  ;  fresh  flowers  are  then  of- 
fered up,  and  incense,  candles,  and  mock- 
money  are  burned.  When  the  child  thus 
prayed  for  is  born,  should  such  a  fortu- 
nate event  take  place,  the  happy  mother, 
in  accordance  with  her  vow,  causes  two 
shoes  to  be  made  like  the  one  obtained 
from  the  temple.  These  two  and  the 
original  one  are  brought  to  the  temple 
with  her  thank-offering,  which  generally 
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consists  of  several  plates  of  food.  Some 
women,  instead  of  asking  for  a  shoe  of 
the  goddess,  beg  some  of  the  flowers 
which  she  usually  has  in  her  hands  or  in 
a  flower-vase  near  by.  The  shoe  is  lent, 
but  the  flowers  are  given.  On  reaching 
home  some  women  fasten  the  flowers 
thus  obtained  in  their  hair,  whilst  others 
place  them  in  a  vase  near  the  niche  men- 
tioned above.  Should  the  suppliants  not 
become  mothers,  no  thanksgiving  would 
be  expected  by  the  goddess  whose  aid 
had  been  invoked. 

When  a  son  is  born  there  are  great  re- 
joicings in  a  family,  and  shortly  after- 
wards what  is  termed  the  "  milk  name  " 
is  given,  which  answers  to  "  pet  names  " 
amongst  ourselves.  Later  on  the  boy  re- 
ceives a  regular  name,  usually  of  two 
characters,  corresponding  to  what  we  call 
the  "  Christian  name  ;  "  when  written  it 
is  placed  after  the  clan  or  surname. 
When  grown  up  even,  boys  are  often 
called,  not  by  th6ir  proper  names,  but  by 
their  number  in  the  family  —  for  exam- 
ple, A-sze  or  A-woo,  that  is,  Number 
Four  or  Number  Five. 

On  the  third  day  after  its  birth  the 
nurse  washes  the  child  for  the  first  time, 
before  the  family  image  of  the  goddess 
"  Mother,"  who  is  currently  believed  to 
watch  over  all  children  till  they  reach 
their  sixteenth  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  thank-offering  of  meat,  cakes, 
fruit,  wine,  flowers,  &c.,  is  placed  before 
her,  in  recognition  of  her  aid  in  the  char- 
acter of  Lucina.  As  is  always  the  case 
with  such  like  oblations  in  China,  they 
are  afterwards  consumed  by  the  family. 

The  important  ceremony  of  "binding 
the  wrists "  is  now  observed,  and  the 
practice  in  this  matter  differs  considera- 
bly. A  common  plan  is  to  tie  a  piece  of 
red  cotton  loosely  round  the  wrists  ;  an- 
other is  to  fasten  some  ancient  copper 
coins  on  the  wrists  for  several  days  by 
means  of  red  cotton.  In  some  families 
this  is  not  finally  removed  from  the  in- 
fant's wrists  for  several  months,  though 
it  is  more  usual  to  take  it  off  after  four- 
teen days.  The  idea  is  that  this  binding 
of  the  wrists  together  will  prevent  the 
baby  from  being  wicked  and  disobedient, 
not  only  in  childhood,  but  also  in  after- 
life. In  allusion  to  this  singular  custom, 
when  children  are  troublesome  or  naughty, 
they  are  asked  if  their  mothers  neg- 
lected to  bind  their  wrists. 

When  the  baby  is  a  month  old  the 
head  is  shaved  for  the  first  time,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  boy  this  ceremony  is  per- 
formed before  the  Ancestral  Tablets.     A 
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feast  is  also  given,  to  which  the  rela- 
tives and  intimate  friends  are  invited, 
and  it  is  customary  for  them  to  bring 
presents  of  toys,  food,  money,  &c.  ;  they 
also  frequently  club  together  and  send 
the  infant  a,  silver  plate,  on  which  they 
inscribe  three  characters,  meaning  Lon- 
gevity, Honour,  and  Happiness.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  parents  make  their  ac- 
knowledgments to  their  various  friends 
for  their  congratulations  and  for  the  pres- 
ents which  they  have  sent ;  this  is  com- 
monly done  by  sending  a  small  present 
of  cakes  in  return.  At  a  subsequent  en- 
tertainment, which  sometimes  takes  place 
when  the  child  is  four  months  old,  the 
"  happy  father,"  it  is  said,  "bows  down 
before  the  goddess  ('  Mother '),  and  begs 
that  the  child  may  be  good-natured  and 
easy  to  take  care  of,  that  it  may  grow  fat, 
that  it  may  sleep  well  at  night,  and  that 
it  may  not  be  given  to  crying,"  &c. 
From  this  we  may  naturally  infer  that 
the  habit  of  Chinese  babies  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  our  own,  and  that  dis- 
tracted parents  in  China,  as  elsewhere, 
know  what  it  is  to  have  wakeful  nights 
and  squalling  babies. 

The  maternal  grandmother,  when  a 
boy  is  a  year  old,  sends  him  a  present  of 
a  cap  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  as  well  as  some 
other  garments,  and  on  this  occasion  an- 
other family  feast  is  held  to  celebrate  the 
birthday. 

English  mothers,  whose  children  are 
backward  in  walking,  will  be  amused  at 
the  following  piece  of  Chinese  nursery 
superstition  :  "  It  is  the  custom  in  many 
families,  v/hen  the  child  is  just  beginning 
to  walk  alone,  for  a  member  of  the  family 
to  take  a  large  knife,  often  such  as  is 
used  in  the  kitchen  to  cut  up  vegetables, 
and,  approaching  him  from  behind  as  he 
is  toddling  along,  to  put  it  between  his 
legs,  or  hold  it  a  little  way  off  him,  with 
the  edge  downwards,  and  then  to  bring  it 
to  the  ground,  as  if  in  the  act  of  cutting 
something.  This  is  called  '  cutting  the 
cords  of  his  feet,'  and  the  motion  is  re- 
peated two  or  three  times.  It  is  done  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  learning  to  walk, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  of  great  use  in 
keeping  the  child  from  stumbling  and 
falling  down." 

After  the  shaving  of  the  head  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month,  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  allow  a  patch  of  hair  to  grow 
on  the  top,  if  the  child  be  a  boy,  and  on 
both  sides  if  a  girl  ;  the  hair  is  braided 
into  tight  little  queues,  which  stick  out, 
and  give  the  children  a  very  comical  look 
in  their  earlier  years.     When  a  girl,  how- 
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ever,  reaches  womanhood,  she  ceases  to 
wear  these  queues,  which  have  latterly 
hung  down  her  back-  in  glossy  braids, 
and  her  hair  is  done  up  on  her  head  is 
the  peculiar  Chinese  style,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, varies  but  little  all  over  the  em- 
pire, and  report  says  —  though  we  cannot 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  story  — 
that  the  singular  edifice  is  very  rarely 
taken  to  pieces,  and  that  the  women  use 
a  curious  little  cane  pillow  to  prevent  the 
disarrangement  of  their  hair  at  night. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  moon 
of  the  year,  the  birthday  of  the  goddess 
"  Mother "  occurs,  and,  as  we  have  re- 
marked in  a  previous  article,*  married 
women  then  repair  to  the  temples,  and 
worship  her,  burning  incense,  and  having 
crackers  let  off  in  her  honour.  Of  this 
fact  we  can  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence, having  lived  for  upwards  of  two 
years  within  a  few  yards  of  such  a  temple, 
and  having  been  often  nearly  suffocated 
with  the  smell  and  fumes  of  the  burning 
joss-sticks  ;  the  firework  part  of  the  per- 
formance, too,  was  always  carried  on 
con  amore,  as  we  know  to  our  cost.  The 
din  and  clamour  raised  by  the  crowds  of 
women  frequenting  the  small  temple  of 
which  we  speak,  on  "  Mother's  "  high 
festivals,  will  never  fade  from  our  mem- 
ory, for  they  were  truly  awful,  and  could 
hardly  be  said  to  savour  much  of  real 
devotion. 

When  a  boy  goes  to  school  for  the  first 
time  he  is  expected  to  take  with  him  two 
small  candles,  some  incense-sticks,  and 
mock-money,  all  of  which  are  burned  in 
honour  of  Confucius  before  a  slip  of  pa- 
per bearing  some  such  inscription  as  "  the 
Teacher,  a  pattern  for  ten  thousand 
ages,"  or  one  of  the  great  sage's  other 
numerous  titles,  the  new  pupil  bowing 
down  and  making  his  prostrations  the 
while.  About  the  end  of  spring  in  each 
year,  schoolmasters  often  give  their  boys 
a  treat,  when  very  similar,  though  more 
elaborate,  ceremonies,  are  performed, 
and  it  is  the  custom  for  the  pupils  to 
bring  presents  of  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses. 

Children  of  both  sexes  are  said  to  "go 
out  of  childhood,"  when  they  are  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  as  in  China  they 
are  then  considered  to  have  become 
adults,  and  the  event  is  usually  cele- 
brated by  certain  family  observances.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that, 
though  a  child  in  China  becomes  of  age 
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at  sixteen,  he  is  not  thereby  emancipated 
from  the  control  of  his  parents,  for  dur- 
ing their  lifetime  he  is  bound  by  law  and 
custom  to  obey  them  implicity,  be  he 
ever  so  old  or  ever  so  wealthy.  The 
only  exception  that  is  made  to  this  rule  is 
when  the  child  has  attained  to  some 
office  under  government,  and  then  he  is 
obliged  to  render  his  obedience  to  the 
emperor,  who,  whilst  he  is  in  the  public 
service,  stands  to  him  in  loco  parentis. 
When  a  son  has  reached  his  sixteenth 
year,  he  commonly  assumes  the  direction 
of  the  business  matters  of  the  family,  if 
his  father  be  dead,  unless,  indeed,  as 
sometimes  happens,  his  mother  have  a 
very  strong  will  of  her  own.  The  doc- 
trine inculcated  in  the  Chinese  Classics 
is  that  a  woman  has  three  stages  of 
obedience  :  to  wit,  first,  she  must  obey 
her  father  (before  she  marries) ;  second, 
her  husband  (after  she  is  married) ;  and, 
third,  her  son  (when  her  husband  is  dead), 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  son  have 
reached  the  age  of  manhood.  In  the 
last-named  cfise,  however,  law  and  cus- 
tom would  never  uphold  the  son  in  treat- 
ing his  mother  in  an  unkind  or  unfilial 
manner.  Filial  piety  is  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  in  China,  even  to  an  exagger- 
ated extent,  and  it  may  happen  that,  in 
cases  of  extremely  unfilial  conduct,  pa- 
rents will  bring  their  offspring  before  the 
district  magistrate,  and  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  law  in  support  of  their  rights  ;  such 
instances  are,  however,  rare,  but  they 
occasionally  occur,  and  the  only  persons 
who  have  any  claim  to  be  consulted 
are  the  maternal  uncles  of  the  accused, 
who,  if  these  concur  with  his  parents  in 
their  view  of  his  misconduct,  stands  a 
very  bad  chance  indeed  of  escaping  with- 
out some  serious  mark  of  indignity,  if  he 
be  lucky  enough  to  get  off  without  severe 
punishment. 

"  Fathers  have  virtually  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  children,  for 
even  if  they  kill  them  designedly,  they 
are  subject  to  only  the  chastisement  of 
the  bamboo  and  a  year's  banishment ;  if 
struck  by  them,  to  no  punishment  at  all. 
The  penalty  of  striking  parents,  or  for 
cursing  them,  is  death,  as  among  the  He- 
brews. In  practice  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  absolute  power  bestowed  on 
fathers  is  productive  of  evil,  the  natural 
feeling  being,  on  the  whole,  a  sufficient 
security  against  its  abuse."  * 

If  a  son  be  convicted  of  the  murder  ot 
either  of  his  parents,  Chinese  law  visits 

*  The  Chinese,  by  Sir  John  Davis. 
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the  crime  with  awful  seventy,  for  not 
only  is  the  murderer  executed,  but  his 
body  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
everything  possible  is  done  to  mark  the 
enormity  of  the  crime.  On  this  point  the 
following  extract,  from  the  work  quoted 
before,  describes  very  graphically  the 
course  that  is  pursued:  "A  man  and 
his  wife  had  beaten  and  otherwise  severe- 
ly ill-used  the  mother  of  the  former.  This 
being  reported  by  the  viceroy  to  Peking, 
it  was  determined  to  enforce,  in  a  singu- 
lar manner,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  empire.  The  very  place  where  it  oc- 
curred was  anathematized,  as  it  were,  and 
made  accursed.  The  principal  offenders 
were  put  to  death  ;  the  mother  of  the  wife 
was  bambooed,  branded,  and  exiled  for 
her  daughter's  crime  ;  the  scholars  of  the 
district,  for  three  years,  were  not  permit- 
ted to  attend  the  public  examinations, 
and  their  promotion  thereby  stopped  ; 
the  magistrates  were  deprived  of  their 
office,  and  banished.  The  house  in  which 
the  offenders  dwelt  was  dug  up  from  the 
foundations.  '  Let  the  viceroy,'  the  edict 
adds,  '  make  known  this  proclamation, 
and  let  it  be  dispersed  through  the  whole 
empire,  that  the  people  may  all  learn  it. 
And  if  there  be  any  rebellious  children 
who  oppose,  beat,  or  degrade  their  parents, 
they  shall  be  punished  in  like  manner. 
If  the  people,  indeed,  know  the  principles 
of  reverence,  then  they  will  fear  and  obey 
the  imperial  will,  and  not  look  on  this  as 
empty  declamation.  I  instruct  the  mag- 
istrates of  every  province  to  warn  the 
heads  of  families  and  elders  of  villages, 
and  on  the  second  and  sixteenth  of  every 
month  to  read  the  Sacred  Instructions, 
in  order  to  show  the  importance  of  the  re- 
lations of  life,  that  persons  may  not  rebel 
against  their  parents,  for  I  intend  to  ren- 
der the  empire  filial.' "  The  foregoing 
paragraph  will  give  a  very  clear  idea  of 
what  is  universally  the  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject in  China,  but,  judging  from  our  own 
knowledge  of  their  character,  we  much 
fear  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  very  many 
other  matters,  the  Chinese  are  more  per- 
fect in  their  theory  than  in  their  practice. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
SINGULARITY. 


That  worthy  Quaker,  John  Woolman, 
for  whom  Coleridge  used  to  express  an 
admiration  bordering  upon  the  extrava- 
gant, tells  us  in  his  Autobiography  of  a 
dilficulty  which  long  perplexed  his  mind. 
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In  the  phraseology  of  his  sect,  "the  use  [  our  hats  will  be  as  various  as  our  minds 


of  hats  and  garments  dyed  with  a  dye 
hurtful  to  them  became  uneasy  to  him  "  ; 
and  after  many  reflections,  much  prayer, 
and  "  close  exercise  of  mind,"  he  re- 
solved at  length  to  get  a  hat  of  the  natural 
colour  of  the  fur.  His  friends  thought 
that  wearing  such  a  hat  "savoured  of 
affected  singularity " ;  but  good  John 
Woolman  satisfied  himself  that  he  was 
in  the  right,  and  stuck  to  his  hat  like  the 
upright  and  guileless  Christian  which  he 
always  showed  himself  to  be.  The  ex- 
treme scrupulosity  fostered  by  the  Qua- 
kers' system,  of  which  Woolman's  hat 
is  a  quaint  example,  has  no  doubt  caused 
much  ridicule  and  scandal  amongst  the 
outside  world.  Whether,  on  the  whole, 
it  has  done  more  harm  or  good  ;  whether 
the  many  excellent  lessons  which  Quakers 
have  taught  to  the  world  have  been  helped 
or  retarded  by  their  harmless  oddities  ; 
and  whether  the  state  of  mind  implied 
by  them  is  not  responsible  for  much  of 
the  decline  of  the  Quaker  spirit  in 
modern  times,  are  questions  easier  to  ask 
than  to  answer  offhand.  Woolman  was 
one  of  the  first  opponents  of  slavery ; 
and  perhaps  his  queer  hat  gave  additronal 
emphasis  to  his  remarks,  and  preserved 
the  fine  edge  of  his  conscience.  The 
problem,  however,  often  occurs  to  a  good 
many  people  outside  the  sacred  pale,  and 
we  may  ask  on  what  principles  it  ought 
to  be  settled. 

The  school  of  moralists  who  obey  the 
intellectual  impulse  of  Mr.  Mill  have  of 
course  a  simple  answer.  They  consider 
that  society  at  large  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  dyeing  or  not  dyeing 
hats.  Every  man  ought  to  do  precisely 
what  pleases  him  ;  and  anybody  who  ven- 
tures to  disapprove  is  in  some  degree 
tyrannical.  He  is  venturing  to  intrude 
within  the  sphere  from  which  all  external 
authority  should  be  most  carefully  re- 
pelled. If  society  presumes  to  decide 
upon  the  form  of  our  hats,  it  will  have 
something  to  say  about  our  tastes  in  art, 
and  will  before  long  try  to  force  upon  us 
the  average  standard  of  morality.  The 
hat,  indeed,  is  a  very  good  symbol  of  the 
tyranny  under  which  we  are  all  groaning. 
Everybody  has  complained  for  the  last 
generation  of  the  torments  inflicted  upon 
us  by  our  absurd  form  of  head-dress  ; 
and  yet  our  slavish  obedience  to  the  im- 
palpable despotism  of  fashion  has  hitherto 
suppressed  anything  like  an  effectual 
revolt.  When  the  right  of  every  man  to 
do  as  he  pleases  with  all  that  primarily 
concerns  himself  alone  is  acknowledged, 


Meanwhile  we  go  about  in  a  livery  in- 
trinsically uncomfortable  and  degrading 
as  a  symbol  of  the  worse  slavery  endured 
within.  Woolman's  practical  assertion 
of  his  right  to  be  dressed  as  he  pleased 
was  correlative  to  his  other  assertion  that 
a  negro  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  own 
labour  ;  and  hence  we  might  plunge  into 
a  dissertation  upon  those  principles  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  which 
have  lately  excited  such  eager  contro- 
versy. 

One  criticism,  indeed,  naturally  sug- 
gests itself.  Whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  the  individual  in  all  self-regulat- 
ing matters,  it  obviously  cannot  give  a 
complete  code  of,  morality.  Whatever 
names  we  may  please  to  employ,  there 
must  be  some  rules  for  deciding  how  far 
it  is  wise,  if  we  must  not  say  right,  to 
use  the  privilege  of  individual  eccen- 
tricity. Grant  that  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  sending  a  man  to  Coventry 
for  wearing  an  outrageous  hat,  that  we 
should  even  suppress  our  faintest  smiles, 
and  treat  his  hat  with  the  same  apparent 
unconsciousness  as  we  should  show  to  a 
wart  on  his  forehead,  yet  the  man  may  be 
a  fool  for  flying  in  the  face  of  an  accepted 
custom.  The  indulgence  of  his  own 
taste  must  necessarily  give  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  which  he  would  have 
avoided  by  contentedly  accepting  the 
fashion  tacitly  agreed  upon  by  his 
neighbours.  A  man  who  should  insist 
upon  working  out  his  own  theory  of  lite 
without  any  reference  to  the  opinion  of 
his  neighbours  would  have  to  waste  his 
whole  energy  upon  mere  points  of  detail 
before  he  would  have  time  for  more  im- 
portant results.  It  would  be  inconven- 
ient for  each  man  to  design  his  own 
clothes,  in  the  same  sense,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree,  as  it  would  be  incon- 
venient for  each  man  to  have  his  own 
system  of  coinage,  or  his  own  grammar 
and  dictionary.  This  eccentricity  in 
small  matters  encourages  personal  vanity  ; 
for  nobody  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
design  a  special  form  of  hat  can  resist 
the  impression  that  he  is  morally  or 
aesthetically  superior  to  his  neighbours. 
The  slighter  the  peculiar  difference  upon 
which  we  pride  ourselves,  the  greater  is 
the  temptation  to  value  ourselves  upon  it. 
The  Pharisee  who  is  always  standing  out 
upon  minutiae  makes  the  tacit  inference 
that,  if  he  is  so  virtuous  in  the  smallest 
things,  he  must  be  endowed  with  a  pre- 
ternaturally  sensitive  conscience.    A  lady 
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who  refuses  to  let  her  servants  use  the 
formula  "  not  at  home  "  infers  that  she  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  lying,  and  must 
be  running  over  with  the  truthfulness 
which  is  so  constantly  flourished  in  our 
faces.  To  all  this  it  may  be  added  that 
there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  purely 
self-regarding  conduct.  A  man  who 
wears  an  ugly  hat  pleases  himself  when 
he  is  looking  in  the  glass  actually  or  in 
imagination  ;  but  he  annoys  every  sensi- 
tive person  who  sees  him  in  his  objection- 
able apparel.  Now,  if  originality  in  such 
matters  would  occasionally  give  birth  to 
improvements,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  it  would  promote  a  much 
larger  number  of  monstrosities.  Most 
men  are  fools,  and  certainly  most  men 
have  bad  taste  ;  and,  objectionable  as  are 
the  tastes  of  aggregate  humanity,  yet  it 
may  be  said  that  the  mass  is  neither  so 
foolish  nor  so  absurd  as  the  majority  of 
its  component  units. 

However  freely,  then,  we  may  admit 
the  propriety  of  extending  the  utmost 
possible  social  indulgence  to  individual 
eccentricities,  it  yet  remains  to  be  settled 
how  far  a  sensible  man  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  liberty  conceded  to  him. 
There  is  doubtless  something  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  The  freaks  of  fancy 
which  annoy  us  in  adventurous  innovators 
may  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  of  a 
useful,  though  not  a  very  agreeable,  tem- 
perament. We  all  know  the  type  of 
human  being  who  has  an  irresistible 
inclination  for  every  kind  of  novelty. 
He  falls  in  love  spontaneously  with  the 
last  new  crotchet  for  regenerating  man- 
kind. He  has  half-a-dozen  nostrums 
ready  to  be  produced  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. He  has  been  a  vegetarian,  a 
teetotaler,  a  hydropathist,  and  is  the 
natural  prey  of  the  whole  family  of  quacks. 
He  has  a  tendency  to  mesmerism,  phre- 
nology, and  spiritualism.  He  has  some 
pet  political  device  which  in  his  eyes  is 
always  the  vital  question  of  the  moment ; 
and  is  resolved  to  vote  against  any  and 
every  candidate  who  will  not  swallow  his 
own  particular  platform.  Such  persons 
are  undoubtedly  amongst  the  greatest 
nuisances  of  modern  society  both  in 
England  and  America.  If  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  they  reveal  them- 
selves more  completely,  they  are  possibly 
more  pertinacious  and  offensive  where 
they  have  less  elbow-room.  And  it  is 
very  tempting,  when  they  claim  the 
sacred  rights  of  individuality  on  behalf 
of  all  their  innumerable  crotchets,  to  re- 
ject the  claim  altogether,  and  to  say  that 
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it  is  at  the  present  day  of  less  importance 
to  encourage  originality  than  to  suppress 
the  silly  freaks  of  eccentricity.  We  wish 
to  strengthen  rather  than  to  v/eaken  the 
presumption  that  a  man  who  rides  off  on 
a  hobby  of  his  own  is  more  or  less  of  a 
fool.  And  yet  our  impatience  is  unjust. 
These  bores  discharge  a  most  important 
function.  They  are  of  the  wood  of  which 
genuine  reformers  are  made,  as  well  as 
empty  quacks.  Of  all  the  sacrifices  that 
a  man  has  to  make  in  advancing  a  good 
cause,  the  most  lamentable,  but  often  the 
most  necessary,  is  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self. Martyrs  are  exceedingly  useful 
people,  but  they  are,  it  may  be  feared, 
very  much  given  to  be  narrow-minded 
bores  in  real  life.  A  man's  nature  is  too 
often  soured  and  his  intellect  narrowed 
by  his  setting  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  general  current  of  the  world,  even  in 
defence  of  a  good  cause  ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be  admitted  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  these  crotchety  bigots  are  really 
doing  good  work,  though  in  a  clumsy 
fashion,  and  that  we  should  bear  with 
their  perverse  pigheadedness  in  consid- 
eration of  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
blundering  into  the  right  path.  The  de- 
fence amounts  to  saying  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  the  wheat 
and  tares,  and  that  even  tares  may  be  by 
accident  a  useful  crop. 

However  these  advantages  may  be  bal- 
anced, it  is  still  true  that  gratuitous  sin- 
gularity is  really  a  great  blunder,  if  not 
a  sin.  There  is  to  all  appearance  no 
danger  that  we  shall  ever  fall  short  of 
our  due  supply  of  eccentric  reformers. 
Rather  they  seem  to  increase  and  multiply 
upon  our  hands,  till  our  best  hope  is  that 
they  may  counteract  each  other.  Even  in 
that  case  their  efforts  involve  a  terrible 
waste  of  energy,  and  it  is  upon  that  ground 
that  we  should  chiefly  venture  to  re- 
monstrate with  them.  To  economize  as 
much  as  possible  all  the  forces  which 
make  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  is 
one  of  the  main  conditions  upon  which 
anything  like  progress  depends.  It  is 
melancholy,  as  a  rule,  in  reading  the  life 
of  any  great  man,  to  reflect  how  much 
more  might  have  been  made  of  him  by 
judicious  management.  If  he  had  been 
educated  from  the  beginning  in  the 
knowledge  which  he  most  needed,  if  he 
had  found  out  his  true  vocation  at  an 
earlier  period,  if  he  had  not  been  forced 
to  throw  away  time  and  talent  on  merely 
temporary  aims,  his  success  might  have 
been  doubly  or  trebly  remarkable.  It  is 
only  by  the  rarest  good  fortune  that  the 
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best  materials  are  turned  to  the  best  pos- 
sible account  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  seems 
that  the  greatest  statesmen  or  the  ablest 
writers  have  left  but  fragments  of  work 
indicative  of  what  they  might  have  done 
under  happier  conditions.  That  this 
should  be  to  some  extent  the  case  is  of 
course  inevitable.  Nobody,  it  is  probable, 
ever  looked  back  upon  his  life  without 
acknowledging  that  a  large  proportion  of 
his  energies  have  been  wasted  on  trifles 
or  in  mere  tentative  blundering  ;  and  the 
evil  cannot  be  redressed  completely  until 
a  spirit  of  prophecy  descends  upon  young 
men  to  tell  them  exactly  what  careers  will 
be  open  to  them  in  later  life.  But  the 
fact  of  this  lamentable  waste  suggests  the 
importance  of  seeing  things  in  a  true  per- 
spective. The  specific  difference  of  the 
eccentric  man  is  that  he  is  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  great  from  the  small  objects 
of  life.  It  seems  to  him  to  be  equally 
desirable  to  protest  against  the  practice 
of  d3'einghats  and  of  kidnapping  negroes. 
His 'scrupulosity  is  so  excessively  devel- 
oped that  a  small  error  torments  him  as 
much  as  a  great  crime.  Any  kind  of 
singularity  implies  of  necessity  a  certain 
discharge  of  vital  force.  The  wheels  of 
life  run  smoothly  just  in  proportion  as 
we  are  ready  to  take  a  large  number  of 
things  for  granted,  and  to  accept  estab- 
lished conventions  for  no  other,  reason 
than  that  they  are  established.  As  soon 
as  anybody  acts  on  principles  peculiar 
to  himself,  even  in  the  smallest  trifles,  a 
certain  amount  of  friction  is  set  up,  and 
frequently  a  disproportionate  waste  of 
thought  and  temper.  Of  course  it  does 
not  follow  that  no  protest  should  be  made 
against  prevailing  customs  upon  small 
points.  There  are  some  people  who,  if 
they  took  a  perfectly  unprejudiced  view 
of  the  universe  and  of  their  own  position 
and  talents,  would  come  to  the  conclu- 


sion that  the  task  most  appropriate  to 
their  powers  was  carrying  out  a  protest 
against  the  existing  fashion  of  hats.  A 
true  humility  would  lead  them  to  select 
for  their  own  province  the  humblest  pos- 
sible duty  in  the  national  household.  But 
unfortunately  an  excessive  value  for 
trifles  does  not  generally  result  from  hu- 
mility, but  from  the  very  opposite.  A  man 
undertakes  the  least  things  because  he  is 
of  opinion  that  his  energy  is  so  supera- 
bundant that  he  may  attend  to  everything, 
from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
on  the  wall.  And,  in  this  sense,  a  love 
of  singularity  is  generally  an  indication 
of  weakness  of  character,  and  therefore 
not  a  thing  to  be  encouraged.  There  are 
so  many  evils  to  be  redressed  in  this 
world,  and  there  is  so  much  want  of  peo- 
ple to  undertake  the  task  in  the  right 
spirit,  that  one  has  some  right  to  con- 
demn anybody  who  fritters  himself  away 
upon  trifling  grievances.  If  indeed  he 
could  slay  any  one  outright,  however  in- 
finitesimal it  might  be,  we  should  be  lit- 
tle disposed  to  condemn  him.  But  when, 
as  is  much  more  frequently  the  case,  his 
affectation  of  singularity  is  merely  due  to 
vanity,  we  may  fairly  complain  that  a 
power  of  fighting  public  opinion  should 
be  thrown  away.  To  be  capable  of  run- 
ning counter  to  the  general  current  of 
sentiment  is  a  force  which,  like  others, 
may  be  turned  to  good  or  bad  account ; 
and  the  presumption  certainly  seems  to 
be  that,  when  it  is  directed  to  a  trifling 
end,  a  sufficiently  rare  and  useful  quality 
is  being  thrown  away.  Instead  of  help- 
ing the  social  machinery  to  work  more 
effectively,  such  a  man  may  be  merely 
introducing  a  superfluous  disturbance, 
and  the  probability  is  that  he  is  at  any 
rate  not  making  the  best  of  the  useful 
talent  of  shocking  prejudices,  and  annoy- 
ing neighbours. 


Charles  de  Courtille,  Marquis  de  Chave- 
nay,  one  of'  the  great  names  of  France,  and 
a  descendant  on  the  female  side  of  the  Capu- 
chin, Father  Joseph,  the  confidant  of  Richelieu, 
has  just  entered  the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe. 
During  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  charge  of  Reichshoffen.  Being  wounded 
at  Monsbronn,  he  rallied  the  squadrons  and 
still  continued  to  fight  valiantly  until  he  fell 
from  his  horse  through  exhaustion,  and  was 
left  for  dead.    He  was  about  to  be  interred 


when  some  one  perceived  that  he  still  breathed, 
and  being  attended  to  he  recovered.  Taken 
prisoner,  he  made  his  escape  and  joined  the 
army  of  the  Loire.  At  the  combat  of  La  Ro- 
lande  he  was  again  wounded  and  made  cap- 
tive. On  his  liberation  he  learnt  the  death  of 
his  wife,  a  victim  of  her  devotedness  to  the 
ambulances,  and  his  father  had  been  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Patay.  These  successive  afiiic- 
tions  plunged  him  into  a  deep  melancholy  and 
decided  him  to  become  a  monk. 
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LIGHT,    ETC, 


LIGHT.* 


The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  day  but  one, 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  worid  dies 

"With  the  dying  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes. 

And  the  heart  but  one, 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done. 

F.  W.  BOURDILLON. 


VERY  FREE  TRANSLATION. 

Sous  ses   voiles  la  nuit   a   des  regards  sans 
nombre, 
Et  le   jour   n'a   qu'un   oeil   sur   son   disque 
vermeil ; 
Pourtant  la  terre  est  froide  et  sombre 
Sans  le  soleil. 

Le   ccEur  n'a  qu'un  foyer,  un  seul  regard  de 
flamme, 
L'esprit  a  mille  feux  eclairant  I'infini ; 
Mais  tout  est  noir  et  mort  dans  I'ame 

L' amour  fini.  Z. 


ANOTHER  TRANSLATION    OF  THE   SAME. 

De  mille  yeux  la  nuit  scintille, 
Et  seul  le  jour  n'a  qu'un  ceil ; 
Mais  quand  le  soleil  ne  brille, 
Le  monde  est  en  deuil. 

De  mille  yeux  l'esprit  nous  arme, 
Un  seul  au  coeur  appartient ; 
Pourtant  la  vie  est  sans  charme 
Quand  I'amour  s'eteint. 
November,  8,  1873.  M.  K. 

REPLY  TO   MR.   BOURDILLON'S  POEM. 

The  sun  hath  set,  — 
Yet  o'er  the  land  still  blooms  that  wondrous 

glow. 
Still  J  hine  the  topmost  peaks,  and  down  below 
The  vale  is  full  of  light, 
And  gloomy  night 

Cometh  not  yet. 

And,  dear,  we  part ; 

Yet  while  thine  image  holds  its  constant  sway. 

Kindling  my  inmost  soul,  still  shines  Love's 

day; 

Stronger  than  Death  is  Love,  — 

From  Heaven  above 

Heart  answers  heart. 

Spectator.  K.  L. 

*  Living  Age,  No.  1537. 


WATER-LILIES. 


There  are  water-lilies  lying 

Large  and  lustrous  to  desire. 
With  the  snow  for  whiteness  vying. 

Holding  each  a  heart  of  fire  ; 
Lilies  with  large  leaves  for  shadow. 

Where  the  sunbeams  flash  and  quiver, 
Where  through  many  a  copse  and  meadow 

Steals  along  the  silent  river. 


Like  a  fairest,  sweetest  maiden 

Lies  each  lily  in  its  brightness, 
All  her  heart  with  love's  fire  laden. 

All  her  soul  of  purest  whiteness ; 
Furled  and  folded  all  her  petals 

Round  she  wraps  her  heart  to  cover, 
Till  on  her  the  strong  sun  settles, 

And  her  whole  heart  hails  her  lover. 
Spectator.  F.  W.  BOURDILLON. 


MAPEIRA. 
How  strangely  on  that  haunted  morn 
Was  from  the  West  a  vision  born, 

Madeira  from  the  blue  ! 
Sweet  heavens  !  how  fairy-like  and  fair 
Those  headlands  shaped  themselves  in  air. 

That  magic  mountain  grew ! 

I  clomb  the  hills  ;  but  where  was  gone 
The  illusion  and  the  joy  thereon. 

The  glamour  and  the  gleam  .'' 
My  nameless  need  I  hardly  wist. 
And  missing  knew  not  what  I  missed. 

Bewildered  in  a  dream. 

And  then  I  found  her ;  ah,'  and  then 
On  amethystine  glade  and  glen 

The  soft  light  shone  anew  ; 
On  windless  labyrinths  of  pine. 
Seaward,  and  past  the  grey  sea-line, 

To  isles  beyond  the  view. 

'Twas  something  pensive,  'twas  a  sense 
Of  solitude,  of  innocence. 

Of  bliss  that  once  had  been  ;  — 
Interpretress  of  earth  and  skies. 
She  looked  with  visionary  eyes 

The  Spirit  of  the  scene. 

Oh  not  again,  oh  never  more 

I  must  assail  the  enchanted  shore. 

Nor  these  regrets  destroy. 
Which  sfill  my  hidden  heart  possess 
With  dreams  too  dear  for  mournfulness, 

Too  vanishing  for  joy. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 


SIMILES. 
One  taper  lights  a  thousand  —  yet  doth  beam 
No  dimmer,  giving  all,  but  losing  nought. 
By  one    faint    glimmering    taper    light    is 
brought 
To  altar-candles,  many-branched,  that  gleam 
Against  high-vaulted  chancel-roofs,  and  stream 
Through  painted  panes  with  vivid  splendours 

fraught. 
And  shine  on  effigies  of  saints,  fair-wrought. 
Whose  folded  hands,  forever  praying  seem. 
These  two  things  have  I  known  ;   and  this 

beside  — 
Fire  kindled  by  a  failing  flame,  which  died 
That    self-same    moment.      Lord,    my    flame 
burns  low  — 
Great  fires  are  kindled  by  a  feeble  spark  — 
Let  my  poor  taper  lighten  some,  whose  glow 
Shall  bless  the  world  when  I  am  cold  and 
dark!  Sunday  Magazine. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES.* 

The  German  Dictionary  of  Jacob  and 
Wilbelm  Grimm,  of  which  the  first  vol- 
ume was  issued  nineteen  years  ago,  has 
been  carried  on  by  other  hands  since  the 
last  of  the  two  brothers  died,  and  next 
year  may  perhaps  see  completed  its  first 
five  volumes,  about  half  the  entire  work. 
The  French  Dictionary  of  Littrd  was 
completely  published  last  year.  It  is 
high  time  to  ask  when  and  how  we  are 
to  have  an  English  Dictionary  at  the 
level  of  these  admirable  compilations. 
Old  and  mediaeval  English  Literature, 
now  risen  into  broad  daylight  again,  must 
have  their  treasures  inventoried,  more 
fully  and  strictly  than  hitherto,  for  mod- 
ern readers.  New  English  literature 
must  not  merely  give  account  of  its  vaster 
possessions,  but  must  register  its  title- 
deeds  for  all  that  it  has  inherited  ;  must 
show  its  evidence  for  all  that  it  has  new- 
ly made  at  home  or  imported  from  abroad. 
Comparative  philology  has  within  the  last 
two  generations  risen  from  rude  and  vague 
beginnings  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  and 
far  deeper  linguistic  knowledge  is  now 
required  of  the  lexicographer  than  such 
as  sufficed  for  the  literary  needs  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Beside  this  question  of  the 
great  standard  English  Dictionary,  there 
arises  another  not  less  important,  how 
far  do  our  smaller  educational  diction- 
aries answer  to  present  requirements  ? 
The  school-room  lexicon  ought  not  in- 
deed to  be  a  museum  of  far-fetched  and 
outlandish  words,  nor  should  it  confuse 
the  schoolboy's  mind  with  a  crowd  of 
speculative  etymologies,  but  it  should  af- 
ford reasonable  information  as  to  those 
words  whose  derivation  is  most  certain, 
showing  plainly  whether  they  belong  to 


*  I.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By 
Robert  Gordon  Latham,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Found- 
ed on  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  edited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.     London,  1866-70. 

2.  Dr.  Webster'' s  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  Thoroughly  revised  and  improved,  by 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  &c.,  in  Yale  College,  and  Noah 
Porter,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Metaphysics  in  Yale  College.     London  (cir.  1865). 

3.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  La7iguage.  By 
Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.D,     London  (cir.  i860). 


the  original  stock  of  English,  or  have 
since  been  introduced  ;  what  they  meant 
at  their  first  appearance  in  the  language, 
and  what  they  have  come  to  mean  since. 
In  discussing  these  and  other  kindred 
questions  as  to  what  may  be  distin- 
guished as  the  library  dictionary  and  the 
schoolroom  dictionary,  we  shall  examine 
what  such  works  actually  are,  with  the 
view  of  showing  what  they  ought  to  be. 
And  seeing  that  dictionaries,  of  all  books, 
are  apt  to  come  into  existence  by  succes- 
sive development  from  author  to  author, 
and  from  editor  to  editor,  it  will  be  help- 
ful to  glance  over  the  whole  history  of 
English  lexicography,  tracing  the  series 
of  works  from  the  scanty  and  now  al- 
most forgotten  vocabularies  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  most  voluminous 
and  learned  dictionaries  which  the  mod- 
ern bookseller  has  to  offer.  The  com- 
parison shows  indeed  great  literary  prog- 
ress during  the  last  quarter  of  our  na- 
tional history,  yet  we  have  to  admit  that 
this  progress  falls  short  of  what  might 
have  been  made,  and  we  trust  soon  will 
be.  Till  late  years,  our  dictionaries 
stood  well  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  countries,  but  at  present  we  have 
fallen  somewhat  behind.  Our  Philologi- 
cal Society  is  industriously  collecting  and 
classifying  a  huge  museum  of  linguistic 
specimens,  but  with  no  promise  of  im- 
mediate result,  while  the  separate  labours 
of  individual  philologists  are  rather  di- 
rected to  special  scientific  work  than  to 
the  production  of  a  public  book  of  refer- 
ence. Critics,  in  the  meantime,  ill-satis- 
fied with  even  the  better  dictionaries  of 
England  and  America,  must  condemn  the 
worse,  which  only  keep  a  place  in  the 
book-market  as  educational  works  be- 
cause the  schoolmasters  and  parents  who 
buy  them  are  too  ignorant  of  the  science 
of  language  to  know  good  from  bad.  It 
is  needful  to  press  this  really  important 
subject  on  public  attention,  for  urgent  de- 
mand will  hasten  supply.  A  few  years 
hence,  let  us  hope,  we  may  have  a  more 
gratifying  report  to  give.  But  dictionary 
making  is  a  long  labour,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment we  had  rather  see  a  limited  work 
fairly  up  to  the  modern  level,  than  the 
prospectus  of  a  mighty  lexicon  that  shall 
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throw  Grimm  and  Littrd  into  the  shade, 
and  be  published  a.d.  1900. 

Lexicons  for  tho  student  learning 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek  had  been  for 
many  years  in  use  before  the  plain  Eng- 
lishman was  provided  with  a  self-explain- 
ing vocabulary  of  his  mother-tongue,  an 
English  Dictionary  in  rudimentary  form. 
Few  but  book-collectors  and  philologists 
now  ever  see  the  two  little  volumes  of 
Bullokar  and  Cockeram  :  —  "  An  English 
Expositor,  teaching  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Hardest  Words  used  in  our  Language. 
By  J.  B.,  Doctor  of  Physicke.  London. 
1621."  And  "The  English  Dictionarie, 
or,  an  Interpreter  of  Hard  English  Words. 
By  H.  C,  Gent.  London,  1632."  These 
little  books  have  an  interest  to  us,  as 
showing  the  humble  beginnings  of  our 
lexicography,  and  as  preserving  in  the 
compactest  shape  some  noticeable  pas- 
sages in  the  history  of  English.  They 
belong  to  an  age  when  many  a  familiar 
Enghsh  word  kept  an  early  sense  which 
it  has  now  lost,  when  animositie  was  still 
to  be  defined  as  "  courage "  ;  when  to 
edijie  meant  "  to  builde,  to  frame,  some- 
time to  instruct";  when  miscreant  was 
simply  "  an  Infidell  "  ;  and  pragmaiicall 
"one  that  understands  the  Law."  After 
Bullokar  and  Cockeram  came  Edward 
Phillips,  Milton's  nephew,  with  his  "  New 
World  of  Words,"  John  Kersey,  with  his 
"  Dictionarium  Anglo-Britannicum,"  and 
various  other  compilers,  who  gradually 
improved  upon  the  labours  of  their  pred- 
ecessors, until,  about  a  century  after  the 
first  crude  attempts,  a  work  which  may  be 
called  a  tolerable  practical  dictionary, 
aiming  to  register  and  explain  the  lan- 
guage at  large,  was  given  to  the  English 
public* 

Nathan  Bailey,  a  schoolmaster  at  Step- 
ney, brought  out,  about  1720,  his  "  Etymo- 
logical English  Dictionary,"  which  not 
only  superseded  the  earlier  vocabularies, 
but  was  strong  enough  to  hold  a  place 
through  the  time  of  Johnson,  and  even 
into  that  of  Webster.  In  one  or  other  of 
its  twenty  or  thirty  editions,  it  is  still  a 
staple  of  our    bookstalls  ;  a  worthy   old 

*  An  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  and  bibliography 
of  English  Dictionaries  is  prefixed  to  Worcester's  Dic- 
tionary. 
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book  which  the  student  seldom  opens  with- 
out learning  something,  though  most  like- 
ly not  the  something  he  is  looking  for. 
Bailey,  not  content  with  a  copious  vocab- 
ulary of  popular  English,  dived  into  tech- 
nical books  of  law,  alchemy,  magic,  and 
other  such  repositories  of  quaint  terms, 
bringing  up  scores  of  out-of-the-way 
words,  which  later  lexicographers  pru- 
dently let  drop  again,  but  which  still  have 
their  value,  philological  and  historical. 
Thus  the  language  of  the  occult  sciences 
in  full  vogue  three  centuries  ago,  is  rep- 
resented in  Bailey  by  such  definitions  as 
the  following  :  —  Cacodcemon  "  (in  Astrol- 
ogy) the  Twelfth  House  of  a  Figure  of 
the  Heavens,  so  called  because  of  its 
dreadful  signification  ''''\  Mercury ''  (among 
Chymists)  Quicksilver  ;  and  is  taken  for 
one  of  their  active  principles  commonly 


called    Spirits."     Among   the 


dwindling 


store  of  Arabic  scientific  words  in  Eng- 
lish, some  which  later  dictionary-writers 
discard,  ahnugia^  alidada^  and  the  like, 
still  remain  clear  and  fresh  to  Bailey's 
mind.  The  following  is  a  curious  case 
in  point :  —  "  Dulcarnon  (Arab.)  a  certain 
Proposition  found  out  by  Pythagoras, 
upon  the  account  of  which  he  sacrificed 
an  Ox  to  the  Gods,  in  Token  of  Thank- 
fulness, whence  Chaucer,  &c.,  uses  it  to 
signify  any  knotty  Point  or  Question. 
To  be  at  Dulcarnon,  to  be  nonplussed, 
to  be  at  ones  Wits  end."  To  clear  up 
the  whole  history  of  this  word,  which  has 
puzzled  many  a  reader  of  Chaucer,  the 
modern  critic  has  only  to  add  that  the 
proposition  in  question  is  that  of  the 
squares  on  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, and  that  its  well-known  figure  prob- 
ably suggested  the  Arabic  name,  which 
dulcarnon  is  intended  to  represent,  viz., 
dhu  '/  karnain,  "  lord  of  the  two  horns."  * 
Among  old  English  law  terms,  again, 
Bailey  includes  such  as  these:  —  abige- 
vus,  "  a  thief  who  hath  stolen  cattle " 
(this  word  is  mediaeval  Latin,  from  abigo) ; 
bainnan,  "a  poor  insolvent  Debtor,  left 
bare  and  naked,  who  was  obliged  to  swear 
in  Court  that  he  was  not  worth  more  than 
five  Shillings  and  five  Pence."  Every 
now  and  then,  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves, 

*  Diog.   Laert.    '*  Vit.    Pythag."   xi.     See  also  the 
**  Athenasum,"  Sept.  23rd,  1871,  p.  393. 
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we  come  upon  strange  words  which  set 
themselves  to  us  like  puzzles,  impelling 
us  to  search  out  their  origin.  Thuii/ram- 
'pole-fence,  "a  Privilege  belonging  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Manor  of  Writtle  in 
Essex,"  resolves  itself  on  further  enquiry 
\nio  franc-pole  fefice,  a  local  tenant's  right 
of  taking  poles  free.  Again,  chechinqua- 
mins,  "an  Indian  Fruit  which  resembles  a 
Chesnut,"  may,  after  due  search,  be  traced 
to  Captain  John  Smith's  "  History  of  Vir- 
ginia," where  the  fruit  and  its  American 
Indian  name  are  native.  It  is  true  that 
Bailey's  alphabetical  vocabulary  cannot 
be  at  all  depended  on  as  complete, 
even  as  to  familiar  language  ;  for  in- 
stance, such  words  as  cattle  and  pud- 
dle are  left  out.  Still  the  presence  or 
absence  of  particular  words  and  mean- 
ings, suggests  at  every  turn  some  inter- 
esting point  as  to  the  history  of  English. 
Thus,  in  connexion  with  afttick,  a  buf- 
foon or  grotesque  figure  {antique),  Bailey 
inserts  the  phrase  "  to  dance  the  anticks,'^ 
i.e.,  "  to  dance  after  an  odd  and  ridiculous 
manner,  or  in  a  ridiculous  dress,  like  a 
Jack-pudding."  This  phrase  seems  to 
show  the  transition  of  meaning  whereby 
the  word  antlck  passed  through  the  de- 
scription of  grotesque  performances  in 
antique  guise,  till  it  lost  the  sense  of  an- 
tiquity and  retained  only  that  of  gro- 
tesqueness,  or  buffoonery,  with  which 
modern  Englishmen  speak  of  antics.  In 
modern  dictionaries  this  link  in  the  chain 
of  meaning  is  dropped,  so  that  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  hangs  imperfectly  to- 
gether. To  take  another  instance  of  his- 
torical evidence  from  Bailey's  Dictionary, 
we  find  tuna,  the  West  Indian  name  of 
the  plant  on  which  the  cochineal  insect 
is  reared,  but  neither  "  prickly  pear  "  nor 
"cactus"  is  given,  so  that  it  seems  that 
neither  had  the  English  popular  name  of 
"prickly  pear"  come  into  use  to  denote 
the  plant,  nor  had  botanists  revived,  as  a 
designation  for  the  whole  genus  it  be- 
longs to,  the  classical  term  /cu/crof,  cactus. 
So  the  insertion  of  Abigail  as  a  personal 
name,  but  not  as  a  sportive  word  for  a 
lady's  maid,  reminds  us  that  though  the 
suggestion  of  this  use  is  old  enough, 
"  let  thine  handmaid  be  a  servant  to  wash 
the  feet  of  the  servants  of  my  lord,"  yet 
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the  word  had  not  made  its  way  into  Eng- 
lish literature  in  Bailey's  time,  so  as  to 
justify  him  in  inserting  an  abigail  as  a 
common  noun.  Again,  modern  English 
cooks  know  perfectly  well,  though  mod- 
ern English  dictionaries  do  not  give  it 
the  name  of  the  baijt  Marie,  a  hot-water 
bath  in  which  stewpans  are  put  to  keep 
their  contents  at  an  equal  heat.  Bailey 
has  not  exactly  the  cook's  description, 
but  that  of  the  old  chemists,  who  used 
the  apparatus  to  heat  their  cucurbites, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  retorts,  and  knew  it 
by  the  name  of  Babieum  Maries.  Tra- 
dition says  it  was  called  after  Mary  the 
Jewess,  an  ancient  alchemist,  though  the 
apparatus  she  invented  was  more  like 
what  our  chemists  call  a  sand-bath.* 

Not  to  pursue  these  curious  details 
further,  we  may  look  at  Bailey's  Diction- 
ary from  another  point  of  view,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  fairly  learned  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Englishman's  idea  of  the  constitution 
of  his  own  language.  He  has  not  reached 
the  main  principle  of  modern  English  phil- 
ology that  there  is  a  staple  English,  distin- 
guishable through  above  a  thousand  years 
of  history,  during  which  it  has  at  once  un- 
dergone great  internal  increase  and  de- 
crease, and  been  expanded  by  large  ab- 
sorption from  other  tongues.  To  Bailey, 
"  English  Saxon  "  and  "  Norman  French  " 
are  alike  fundamentals  of  modern  Eng- 
lish, which  he  defines  as  "  now  a  Mix- 
ture of  Saxon,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  Danish, 
Norman,  and  Modern  French,  imbel- 
lished  with  the  Greek  and  Latin."  In 
his  actual  etymologies  of  words,  he  is 
scarcely  trustworthy  outside  the  very- 
simplest  and  most  direct.  He  can  tell 
us  more  or  less  properly  that  to  eat  is 
from  Anglo-Saxon  cetan,  easyirom.  French 
aise,  Anthropology,  from  avOpioivoc  and 
?ioyia.  But  accepting  the  authority  of  the 
"great  Names,  and  approved  Etymolo- 
gists "  of  his  time,  he  was  not  content  to 
follow  writers  like  Camden  or  Skinner, 
who  (as  times  went)  kept  tolerably  within 
the  limits  of  secure  and  commonplace 
derivations.  He  was  led  astray  by  reck- 
less speculators  who  felt  at  liberty  to  im- 
agine   derivations    where    evidence    fell 

*  See  G.  F.  Rodwell  in  "  Nature,"  Dec^  sth,  1873. 
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short,  and  who  had  thus  been  led  to 
frame  a  regular  system  of  laborious  puns 
which  they  called  etymologies.  It  shows 
the  comparative  strictness  of  etymology 
in  our  day,  to  read  Bailey  calmly  citing 
Minshew's  derivation  of  gown  from  yovu, 
"because  it  reacheth  below  the  knees," 
of  sillabub  from  swilling  bubbles,  of  her- 
ald from  heirholden,  to  put  an  end  to, 
"because  they  are  sent  to  bring  Wars  to 
an  End."  The  distinction  between  the 
old  and  the  new  school  of  etymolo- 
gists may  be  expressed  in  the  criticism 
they  might  pass  on  such  derivations  as 
these.  The  old  school,  satisfied  with  the 
abstract  possibility  of  such  origins,  would 
ask  in  their  defence,  "  how  do  you  know 
that  they  are  not  true .? "  The  new 
schools  set  little  account  by  abstract 
possibility,  and  demand  positive  evidence 
"how  do  we  know  that  they  are  true  ?" 
Yet,  with  all  Bailey's  shortcomings,  he 
did  a  great  work  for  the  science  of  lan- 
guage in  England,  by  bringing  out  ety- 
mology from  the  special  books  it  had 
been  shut  up  in,  and  making  it  for  the 
first  time  an  element  of  the  popular  dic- 
tionary. In  order  at  once  to  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  quality  of  an  old-fashioned 
English  dictionary,  and  to  illustrate  its 
value  as  a  monument  in  the  history  of 
language,  we  have  described  this  one  at 
some  length.  But  in  noticing  the  well- 
known  works  which  followed  it,  and  were 
in  fact  more  or  less  developed  from  it,  we 
shall  only  briefly  show  their  salient  points, 
examining  them  not  minutely  and  at  length 
for  purposes  of  literary  history,  but 
broadly  and  briefly  in  order  to  judge  of 
their  practical  standing  and  of  the  bear- 
ing of  their  principles  on  future  schemes. 
It  was  an  important  day  in  the  history 
of  English  literature  when  Samuel  John- 
son had  a  copy  of  Bailey's  Dictionary  in- 
terleaved as  a  repository  for  new  articles, 
and  set  himself  to  the  huge  task  of  lexi- 
cography, which  he  had  calculated  to 
execute  in  three  years,  and  with  vast 
industry  did  actually  finish  in  seven,  the 
first  edition  in  two  volumes  folio  appear- 
ing in  1755.  His  plan,  an  excellent  one, 
was  to  read  over  for  materials  such 
standard  English  books  as  his  own  or 
his  friends'  libraries  could  supply,  his 
amanuenses  copying  out  the  pencil-scored 
passages  in  slips,  arranged  under  their 
proper  headings,  for  him  to  provide  the 
definitions  and  etymologies.  There  are 
fewer  words  in  Johnson's  Dictionary! 
than  in  Bailey's,  for  Johnson's  point  of  ' 
view  was  not  that  of  the  word-collector, ! 
with  a  fancy  for  whatever  is  archaic  and 
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quaint,  but  of  the  practical  literary  man 
seeking  to  settle  the  use  of  a  standard 
English,  and  to  enable  the  public  to  un- 
derstand such  books  as  were  read  and 
written  in  his  own  time.  As  he  says  in 
his  Preface,  "  Obsolete  words  are  ad- 
mitted when  they  are  found  in  authors 
not  obsolete,  or  when  they  have  any 
force  or  beauty  that  may  deserve  revival." 
Johnson  takes  Ehzabethan  English  as 
his  basis  ;  "  I  have  fixed  Sidney^ s  work 
for  the  boundary,  beyond  which  I  make 
few  excursions.  From  the  authors  which 
rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  speech 
might  be  formed  adequate  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  use  and  elegance.  If  the  lan- 
guage of  theology  were  extracted  from 
Hooker  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  ; 
the  terms  of  natural  knowledge  from 
Bacon  J  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and 
navigation  from  Raleigh j  the  dialect  of 
poetry  and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sid- 
ney j  and  the  diction  of  common  life  from 
Shakespeare,  itw  ideas  would  be  lost  to 
mankind,  for  want  of  English  words,  in 
which  they  might  be  expressed."  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  Johnson  here 
does  injustice  to  his  own  age,  in  treating 
it  as  one  of  those  torpid  periods  of 
thought  and  style,  when  language  might 
bear  the  process  of  academical  adjust- 
ment and  limitation,  so  obviously  absurd 
in  an  age  like  our  own,  when  the  growth 
of  knowledge  and  the  increasing  organ- 
ization of  ideas  demand  an  almost  daily 
creation  of  new  words.  For  the  practi- 
cal purposes  of  the  school  dictionary, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  set  some 
limit  between  old  and  new  English,  and 
no  better  line  can  be  drawn  than  John- 
son's Ehzabethan  boundary.  The  com- 
parative permanency  of  such  English  as 
Johnson,  so  to  speak,  authorized,  has  had 
the  effect  of  almost  stripping  his  vocabu- 
lary of  linguistic  curiosity.  It  is  as  a 
splendid  monument  of  Johnson's  thought 
and  style  that  the  modern  student  prizes 
the  Great  Dictionary.  But  if  his  quest 
is  philological,  he  soon  ceases  to  turn 
over  pages  filled  with  familiar  modern 
words,  used  in  familiar  modern  senses. 
Johnson's  etymologies,  which  may  be 
divided  into  tolerable  and  intolerable, 
are  on  a  level  with  Bailey's.  The  study 
of  derivation  of  words  had  scarcely  yet 
become  a  serious  subject.  Instead  of 
criticising  Johnson's  etymological  results, 
it  is  enough  to  quote  from  Boswell  his 
own  account  of  his  means,  when  Dr. 
Adams  said  to  him,  "This  is  a  great 
work,  Sir  ;  how  are  you  to  get  all  the 
etymologies  ?  "    And  Dr.  Johnson  replies, 
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"Why,  Sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with  Junius,  folklore^  melodrama.  The  numerous 
and  Skinner,  and  others  ;  and  there  is  a  new  quotations  are  not  selected  with 
Welsh  gentleman  who  has  published  a  equal  judgment  ;  tluis  an  inapposite  pas- 
collection  of  Welsh  proverbs,  who  will 
help  me  with   the   Welsh."      Every  one 


sage  about  the  surveyor  of  the  meltings 
is    superfluous,    but     the    extract    from 


knows  that  the  main  value  of  Johnson's  ,  Macaulay     concerning     newsletter     and 
Dictionary  lies  in  the  definitions,  whose    «^7£^j-/«/^r  is  instructive,  and  readers  of 


much    to  I  Tennyson  will    note    with    interest    the 


example   has    contributed    so 

make   common    that    solid   precision   of  |  early  form,  since  altered,  of  a  well  known 

language  which  was  Johnson's  great  gift,  |  line,  cited  by  Dr.  Latham  to  contrast  the 


and  in  the  quotations,  which  began  the 
habit  among  English  dictionary-makers 
of  using  this  method  to  supplement  the 
inevitable  failures  and  shortcomings  of 
definition. 

We  must  refer  to  Johnson  again  on  the 
general  questions  of  definition  and  quo- 
tation in  dictionaries,  and  have  only  to 
notice  the  attempts  of  editors  to  shape 
his  dictionary  into  one  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  the  present  century.  A  modern 
writer,  who  undertakes  to  continue  and 
supplement  Johnson,  is  hardly  a  man  to 
be  envied.  If  he  is  a  servib  follower, 
the  philological  reader  blames  him  for 
not  correcting  Johnson.  If  he  is  an  in- 
novator, the  literary  reader  blames  him 
for  mutilating  Johnson.  Todd,  whose 
edition  appeared  first  in  1818,  aimed  at 
supplementing  rather  than  reforming. 
Opening  it  at  l^azard,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  additions  to  a  page  or  two  of  the 
original  work,  we  find  many  more  or  less 
necessary  completions  of  groups  of 
words,  viz.,  broiderer^  broiler,  brokenness, 
broken-bellied,  broken-winded,  brokerly, 
brookmint,  brooky,  and  also  some  obso- 
lete or  provincial  words,  as  broggle,  to 
sniggle  for  eels,  broid{o\6.  form  oi  braid), 
brodekin,  a  buskin,  &c.  Though  scarcely 
bettering  Johnson's  radically  defective 
mode  of  treatment,  for  temporary  practi- 
cal use  Todd's  edition  was  an  improve- 
ment, and  was  popular  accordingly.  But 
now-a-days  it  is  neither  satisfactory  as 
Johnson  nor  as  Dictionary,  and  for  library 
purposes  we  confess  to  a  preference  for 
the  original  folio  Johnson,  even  though 
the  dealers  value  it  at  less  than  it  cost  to 
bind.  Dr.  Latham's  recently  published 
English  Dictionary  is  a  vigorous  attempt, 
by  a  modern  scholar,  to  make  Todd's 
Johnson  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  diction- 
ary at  the  level  of  our  time.  Much  of 
the  rubbish  of  the  older  work  is  here 
removed  ;  babble  is  no  longer  connected 
with  babel,  nor  choke  referred  to  a  Hebrew 
root,  nor  baggage,  a  worthless  woman, 
explained  as  so  called  because  such  fol- 
low camps.  New  terms,  and  such  as 
have  become  prominent  of  late  years, 
have  attention  paid  to  them,  such  as  cab, 


use  of  the  words  folk  and  people  in  the 
plural : — 

Let  ihQ  peoples  spin  forever  down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change. 

On  the  whole,  our  experience  in  con- 
sulting Latham's  Dictionary  is,  that  it  is 
a  valuable  library  book,  generally  in- 
structive, though  seldom  perfect.  Its 
fundamental  error  lies  in  the  very  scheme 
of  modernizing  Johnson. 

Seventy  years  elapsed  before  Johnson 
was  followed  by  Webster,  an  American 
writer,  who  had  indeed  little  of  his  genius, 
but  who  faced  the  task  of  the  English 
Dictionary  with  a  full  appreciation  of  its 
acquirements,  leading  to  better  practical 
result.  An  interesting  sketch  of  Noah 
Webster's  life  will  be  found  in  the  new 
edition  of  his  dictionary  (Goodrich  and 
Porter's).  About  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can War  his  father,  a  respectable  farmer, 
started  him  in  life  with  a  Yale  College 
degree  and  an  eight-dollar  bill.  He 
maintained  himself  as  a  teacher  while  he 
studied  law,  and  afterwards  compiled  for 
school  use  a  Spelling-book,  Grammar, 
and  Reading-book,  the  first  published  in 
the  United  States.  As  to  the  Spelling- 
book,  the  astonishing  statement  is  made 
that  twenty-four  millions  of  it  were  sold 
up  to  1847,  the  consequence  of  this  com- 
parative monopoly  of  orthography  and 
orthoepy  being  the  present  almost  me- 
chanical uniformity  of  American  spelling 
and  pronunciation.  The  practice  of  the 
law,  and  political  writing  which  he  carried 
on  with  considerable  influence,  occupied- 
much  of  Webster's  time  for  some  years, 
till  in  1807  he  brought  out  his  "  Philo- 
sophical Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage." This  led  on  to  the  American 
Dictionary,  on  which  he  spent,  not  count- 
ing previous  dictionary  work,  twenty  years, 
of  his  diligent  life,  during  which  he  and 
his  family  lived  on  the  income  brought  in 
by  the  Spelling-book,  at  a  premium  of 
something  less  than  a  cent  a  copy.  It 
inspires  no  slight  feeling  of  respect  for 
Webster's  literary  conscience,  to  find, 
that  when,  after  years  of  labour,  the  fact 
dawned  on  him  which  had  never  dawned 
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on  Johnson,  that  his  own  ignorance  of  the 
derivation  of  words  prevented  him  from 
successfully  evolving  their  meanings,  and 
when,  furthermore,  it  became  clear  to  his 
judgment  that  Bailey  and  Johnson  the 
lexicographers,  and  Junius  and  Skinner 
the  professed  etymologists,  were  not  the 
men  to  stand  him  in  stead,  he  simply  laid 
his  dictionary-work  aside  for  years,  to 
explore  according  to  such  lights  as  he 
could  see  by,  the  origin  and  history  of 
English  and  its  relation  to  other  lan- 
guages. The  new  roads  of  Indo-Euro- 
pean philology  were  but  then  just  open- 
ing, and  it  is  evident  from  his  etymolo- 
gies that  he  scarcely  entered  the  lately 
discovered  region.  Yet  his  laborious 
comparison  of  twenty  languages,  though 
never  published,  bore  fruit  in  his  own 
mind,  and  his  training  placed  him  both 
in  knowledge  and  judgment  far  in  ad- 
vance of  Johnson  as  a  philologist.  Web- 
ster's "  American  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language  "  was  published  in  1828, 
and  of  course  appeared  at  once  in  Eng- 
land, where  successive  re-editing  has  as 
yet  kept  it  the  highest  place  as  a  practi- 
cal dictionary.  Webster's  original  plan 
raises  several  points,  on  some  of  which 
he  or  his  successors  had  to  change  their 
minds,  but  which  are  none  the  less  inter- 
esting for  this.  His  modest  plea  for  his 
own  position  in  his  Preface  is  that  the 
American  people  need  an  American  dic- 
tionary, and  this  because,  in  countries  so 
remote  as  England  and  America,  identity 
of  ideas  cannot  be  preserved,  and  there- 
fore not  identity  of  language.  Thus, 
with  a  touch  characteristic  of  the  newly 
emancipated  republican  casting  off  the 
slough  of  Old  World  institutions,  he 
argues  that,  inasmuch  as  hawking  and 
hunting,  heraldry  and  the  feudal  system, 
originated  terms  wnich  formed  or  form  a 
necessary  part  of  the  language  of  Eng- 
land, these  terms  are  no  part  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States,  and  can  only 
be  known  there  as  obsolete  or  foreign. 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  the  real 
bearings  of  the  case  to  be  other  than 
Webster  supposed.  Fortunately  for  both 
countries,  social  and  literary  influences 
have  combined  to  prevent  such  severance 
of  speech,  and  even  to  cause  English 
archaisms  to  retain  their  place  in  Ameri- 
can scholarship,  and  American  neolo- 
gisms to  be  recognized  in  English  litera- 
ture. The  acceptance  of  an  American 
dictionary  in  England  has  itself  had  im- 
mense effect  in  keeping  up  the  commu- 
nity of  speech,  to  break  which  would  be 
a  grievous   harm,  not    to    the    English- 


speaking  nations  alone,  but  to  mankind. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  com- 
mon dictionary  must  suit  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  Web- 
ster and  his  editors,  if  any  New  Eng- 
lander  fails  to  know  the  meaning  of  bend 
dexter,  socage,  tally-ho,  jess,  words  which 
receive  equal  measure  of  justice  with 
prairie,  and  canyon,  pow-wow  and  moc- 
assin, caucus  and  wire-puller.  Every 
dictionary-compiler,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
his  selection  and  treatment  of  words,  is 
able  to  exalt  some  and  degrade  others, 
thus  gaining  a  practical  influence  over 
the  language  he  deals  with.  Fully  con- 
scious of  this  influence,  Webster  used  it 
with  intent  in  his  dictionary.  Thus  it 
was  his  decision  as  a  zealous  purist  that 
brought  in  the  revived  older  spelling 
traveler,  worshiped,  &c.,  and  substituted 
the  Latin  favor,  ho7ior,  for  the  English 
favour,  honour,  &c.,  while,  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  the  old  but  unusual  forms 
center,  niter,  are  given  precedence  over 
centre,  ?titre,  Sec.  These  peculiarities,  ac- 
cepted by  the  American  public,  often 
enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  at  a 
glance  an  American  from  an  English 
book.  A  bolder  attempt  of  Webster's 
was  to  restore  such  archaic  types  as 
bridegoom  for  bridegroo?n,  f ether  iox feath- 
er, &c.,  but  American  English  refused  to 
go  backward  in  history  so  far  as  this, 
and  the  reformer,  though  praised  by 
German  critics,  had  to  appear  in  his  later 
editions  in  the  character  of  a  relapser. 

The  good  average  business-like  charac- 
ter of  Webster's  Dictionary,  both  in  style 
and  matter,  made  it  as  distinctly  suited 
as  Johnson's  was  distinctly  unsuited  to 
be  expanded  and  re-edited  by  other 
hands.  Professor  Goodrich's  edition  of 
1847  is  not  much  more  than  enlarged  and 
amended,  but  other  revisions  since  have 
so  much  novelty  of  plan  as  to  be  de- 
scribed as  distinct  works,  and,  as  they 
are  at  present  for  sale,  we  take  leave  to 
point  out  their  respective  merits  and  de- 
fects. The  '•  Imperial  Dictionary,"  pub- 
lished in  Scotland  in  1850  and  1854,  with 
a  Supplement  in  1855,  is  based  on  Good- 
rich's Webster,  and  introduced  the  plan, 
since  so  much  followed,  of  illustrating  a 
few  words  —  one  or  two  on  a  page  per- 
haps—  with  woodcuts.  Some  words  are 
omitted,  and  a  number  introduced,  which, 
so  far  as  a  slight  comparison  serves  us  to 
judge,  might  as  well  have  been  left  out, 
dodrans,  dog-legged  stairs,  glechoma,  ty- 
phlops,  Xangti  (\.\\\^  last  a  misunderstood 
reading  of  Shang-ti,  the  Chinese  name  of 
the  Supreme   Deity),  &c.     It  is  in  the 
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philological  part  that  the  editor,  Dr. 
Ogilvie,  has  made  the  largest  additions, 
which,  unfortunately,  at  once  add  to  the 
bulk  of  the  work,  and  subtract  from  its 
value.  A  quasi-theological  speculation 
on  the  origin  of  language,  in  which  an 
"original  Chaldee  "  is  set  up  as  a  primi- 
tive tongue  whence  both  "  Shemitic  " 
and  "Japhetic  "  languages  are  derived,! 
serves  to  open  an  elaborate  introduction  1 

of  the  crudest  absurdity  on  the  relations  j  while  the  definitions  keep  throughout  to 
of  language,  and  to  display  the  state  of  Webster's  simple  careful  style,  and  the 
knowledge  which  induced  its  author  to  1  derivations  are  assigned  with  the  aid  of 
tas:  on  to  the  slight,  but  generally  sober  ,  good    modern    authorities.      The    philo- 


to  describe  it  in  short  as  the  Webster- 
Mahn  dictionary.  Many  other  literary 
men,  among  them  Professors  Whitney 
and  Dana,  aided  in  the  task  of  compila- 
tion and  revision.  On  consideration  it 
seems  that  the  editors  and  contributors 
have  gone  far  toward  improving  Webster 
to  the  utmost  that  he  will  bear  improve- 
ment. The  vocabulary  has  become  al- 
most complete  as  regards  usual  words, 


and  reasonable  etymologies  of  shrewd 
old  Webster,  a  collection  of  fancies  be- 
low the  level  of  a  17th  century  ety- 
mologist. We  quote,  we  have  scarce 
patience  to  criticise,  a  few  examples  of 
the  rubbish  which  defaces  these  two  pre- 
tentious volumes.  The  Biblical  corban 
connected  with  Latin  cordis,  French  cor- 
beillej  crony  with  Arabic  karaua,  to  join 
or  associate  ;  to  pare  (really  Latin /^r^r<?) 
with  Hebrew  bara,  to  cut  off.  Even 
when  the  actual  derivation  stares  this 
editor  in  the  face,  he  can  often  escape  it 
by  a  bold  spring  aside.  Though  know- 
ing that  a  la/ice  is  Latin  /ancea,he  calmly 
refers  the  verb  to  lance  to  Syriac  lanqza 
to   shoot,  vomit ;    thousfh   knowinsf   that 


logical  editor,  far  from  showing  any  ten- 
dency to  refer  English  words  to  a  primi- 
tive Chaldee,  or  otherwise  to  discover 
linguistic  mare's-nests,  has  an  even  too 
strictly  limited  idea  of  his  proper  range. 
Not  only  does  he  judiciously  avoid  the 
attempt  to  trace  remote  connection  be- 
tween Semitic  and  Aryan  languages,  but 
he  scarcely  even  introduces  a  Sanskrit 
root.  His  plan  is  to  give  English  words 
their  place  in  the  Teutonic  family  if  they 
are  originally  English,  and  to  indicate 
their  proximate  source  if  borrowed, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Welsh,  Hindus- 
tani, Persian,  Chinese  or  what  not,  with 
such  further  etymology  as  may  bring  into 
view   the   orijrinal   idea.     Having:   stated 


jolly  is  French  joli,  and  that  it  signifies  the  merits  of  the  work,  we  may  briefly 
jovial,  he  flies  off  to  suggest  an  origin  i  point  out  its  defects.  The  quotations,  if 
not  in  the  familiar  astrological  term,  but !  quotations  are  to  be  admitted  at  all,  are 
(of  all  things  imaginable)  in  the  feast  of !  too  few.  As  to  the  derivations  of  the 
yule.  Inasmuch  as  doff  is  not  explained  words,  in  discussing  presently  the  princi- 
as  simple  do-off  {2^^  of  course  it  ought  to  |  pies    of    dictionary-etymology,   we    shall 


be),  but  set  down  to  Dutch  doffen,  to 
push  or  thrust,  one  is  surprised  to  find 
no  such  outlandish  derivation  introduced 
into  the  other  members  of  the  group,  to 
do7t  and  to  dup  {''■  donn' d  h.\s  clothes,  and 
diipp'd  the  chamber  door").  When  we 
actually  find  the  jack  in  jackass  referred 
to  Armoric  ozach,  a  husband,  it  is  quite 


have  to  show  that  the  Webster-Mahn 
shares  with  others  of  less  merit  a  radical 
failure  in  scientific  arrangement.  Glan- 
cing here  and  there  over  the  etymological 
details,  not  curiously  hunting  through 
the  volume  for  blund'ers,  we  come  upon 
various  slips  and  statements  open  to 
mending.     Thus  battledore  is  set  down  as 


disappointing  to   meet   with   no    similar  a  corruption    of  Spanish   batallador,  "  a 
recondite  origin  for  tom-cat.     A  concise  I  great  combatant,   he  who   has   fought  a 


so-called  "  Student's  Dictionary,"  by  the 
editor  of  this  "  Imperial  Dictionary," 
bears  date  as  late  as  1865.  We  warn  the 
public  in  plain  terms  against  these  books, 
desiring  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  cause 
their  prompt  suppression. 

The  American  revised  Webster's  Die- 
tionary  of    1864,  published    in    America  |  ing  clothes, 
and  England,  is  of  an  altogether  higher ' 
order  than  these  last.     It   bears    on    its 
title-page  the    names   of    Drs.    Goodrich 


great  many  battles  ;  "  but  a  reference  to 
the  "  Promptorium  Parvulorum  "  (circa 
1440)  *  would  have  shown  the  word 
to  have  no  such  far-fetched  origin, 
for  it  there  denotes  the  similar  instru- 
ment called  a  beetle,  batler,  batstaff,  &c., 
and  used  by  Washerwomen  for  beat- 
^  batyldoure,  or  wasshynge 


important    vocabulary    of    fifteenth-century 
English  has  been   reprinted  by  the   Camden   Society 


*  This 
Inglish 
(London, 
Ibert  V 
)rtunity 


and  Porter,  but  inasmuch  as  its  especial   Albert  Way.    We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  op- 
improvement   is    in    the    etymological  de- !  Po-'^^'^y  of  returning  our  best  th^^^^^^^^ 

i  ,  r        1-    1         *  Way  for  this  valuable  contribution  to  Lnghsh  Philology, 

partment,   the    care    of   which    was    com-    and  only  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to  give  it  a 

mitted  to  Dr.  Mahn  of  Berlin,  we  prefer  '  separate  notice. 
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betylleP  Again,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  name  of  the  fish  doree  or  dory  is 
French  doree,^  gilt,  from  its  yellow  colour  ; 
but  when  the  derivation  of  John  Dory 
from  Jaime  doree,  golden  yellow,  is  re- 
peated in  this  careful  dictionary,  we  must 
ask  where  is  the  proof  of  the  fish  ever 
having  gone  by  the  name  of  Jaune  doree 
at  all.  The  word  is  one  which  has  been 
mystified  by  several  of  those  ingenious 
guesses  which  are  the  pest  of  historical 
etymology.  Latham  does  not  indeed 
settle  the  matter,  but  at  least  he  knows 
that  John  Dory  was  a  hero  of  popular 
literature  before  the  fish  dory  was  identi- 
fied with  him  :  — 

As  it  fell  upon  a  holiday, 

And  upon  a  holy  tide-a, 
John  Dory  bought  him  an  ambling  nag, 

To  Paris  for  to  ride-a. 

Again  the  Webster-Mahn  dictionary 
derives  pyra/nid  from  Greek  -Ttvpaiilg, 
Egyptian  piromij  but  scholars  would  re- 
ceive with  no  small  interest  any  proof 
that  such  an  Egyptian  word  with  such  a 
meaning  ever  existed.  The  etymologies 
of  words  taken  from  the  languages  of 
native  American  races,  are  sometimes  ill 
considered  in  this  American  dictionary. 
Thus  the  term  to  jerk  meat  i.e.,  to  cut  it 
into  thin  slices  or  strips  and  dry  it  in  the 
sun,  is  referred  to  the  English  verb, 
whereas  it  is  more  probably  adapted  from 
the  Peruvian  word  ckargin,  denoting 
meat  so  prepared  in  native  fashion.  The 
ingenuity  which  derives  barbecue  from 
barbe-a-queue  (quasi  "  snout-to-tail ")  is 
quite  superfluous,  for  the  word  is  native 
West  Indian,  represented  in  Spanish  bar- 
bacoa.  Lastly,  while  canoe  is  properly  re- 
ferred to  West-Indian  canoa,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  connect  it  with  French  canot,  "  a 
little  boat,"  diminutive  of  cq.ne,  "a  boat ;  " 
the  resemblance,  curious  as  it  is,  may  be 
shown  by  the  evidence  of  dates  to  be  ac- 
cidental. On  the  whole,  the  Webster- 
Mahn  dictionary  as  it  stands,  is  most  re- 
spectable, and  certainly  the  best  practical 
English  dictionary  extant,  but  to  con- 
struct a  much  superior  lexicon  it  will,  we 
think,  be  necessary  to  set  aside  Web- 
ster's now  somewhat  antiquated  frame- 
work, and  begin  to  build  on  a  new  basis. 

For  some  years  before  the  publication 
of  the  last-named  work,  the  title  of  best 
practical  English  dictionary  might  plausi- 
bly have  been  claimed  for  another  Ameri- 
can lexicon,  that  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Worcester. 
Its  author,  from  a  boyhood  passed  in 
farm  labour,  struggled  upwards  to  a  col- 
lege  education  and  a  literary  life.     His, 
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first  publications  in  dictionary-work  were 
abridgments  of  Johnson  and  Webster, 
and  he  afterwards  brought  out  diction- 
aries in  his  own  name,  from  that  of  1830 
to  his  completest  work,  which  appeared 
in  i860.  He  considered  these  later  works 
as  entirely  independent  of  Webster's,  yet 
on  internal  evidence  of  similarity  of 
method,  and  frequent  close  correspond- 
ence of  the  definitions  and  authorities 
chosen,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  under- 
rated his  debt  to  his  predecessor,  guide, 
and  model.  A  critic  happening  to  open 
the  volume  without  knowing  anything  of 
its  authorship,  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  he  had  before  him  one  of  the  series 
of  revised  and  enlarged  Webster's  dic- 
tionaries. Worcester's  "  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language "  has  also  an 
English  as  well  as  an  American  pub- 
lisher, and  deserves  the  good  reputation 


which  it  has  in  England. 


Looking  at  it 


from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  define  it  as  a  vast,  industri- 
ous, and  careful  work,  superior  to  the 
"  Imperial  Dictionary,"  but  inferior  in 
most  points  to  the  Webster-Mahn. 

Another  English  dictionary  is  to  be 
mentioned,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
lying  almost  off  the  line  of  literar}^  suc- 
cession so  well  marked  hitherto.  To  un- 
derstand how  Richardson's  Dictionary 
came  into  being,  we  must  look  not  so 
much  to  Bailey  and  Johnson  as  to  Home 
Tooke.  "  When  I  first  embarked  in  this 
undertaking  (Richardson  says  in  his  Pref- 
ace) I  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  un- 
doubted chief  of  philosophical  grammari- 
ans had  not  spoken  either  idly  or  untruly, 
when  he  asserted  that  a  new  dictionary 
ought  to  be  written,  and  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  indeed  from  '  anything  yet  at- 
tempted anywhere.'  ...  I  further  felt 
that  the  volumes  of  Home  Tooke  had  de- 
veloped a  new  theory  of  language  .  .  . 
and  that  upon  those  principles  I  must 
compose  my  work."  Richardson  laboured 
a  great  part  of  his  life  at  his  task,  and  at 
last  was  able  to  dismiss  from  his  mind 
the  oft-felt  fear  lest  like  Vossius,  Junius, 
and  Lye,  he  should  die  and  leave  his 
work  for  a  successor  to  publish.  With 
the  inscription  of  "  Thalatta,  Thalatta," 
to  this  announcement,  he  sent  his  two 
great  volumes  in  1837  into  the  world, 
which  still  prizes  them,  though  not  ex- 
actly at  his  valuation.  Home  Tooke's 
"  Diversions  of  Purley,"  which  in  great 
part  is  an  essay  of  an  etymological  Eng- 
lish dictionary,  may  be  considered  as 
Richardson's  type,  and  the  thorough-go- 
ing use  of    English  to  explain  English 
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caused  the  best  as  it  did  the  worst  quali- 
ties of  both.  To  start  with  the  etymol- 
ogy of  each  word  as  the  main  clue  to  its 
development  into  successive  meanings  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Richardson's 
Dictionary,  and  goes  far  to  account  for 
its  unlikencss  to  others  based  on  defini- 
tion of  practical  meaning.  Richardson 
does  not  define  elaborately,  but  rather 
leaves  the  significations  of  each  word  to 
be  settled  between  the  etymology  and 
the  quotations.  The  method  is  well 
adapted  to  serve  the  progress  of  philology 
by  incessantly  exciting  the  student's 
interest  in  tracing  the  growth  of  this  or 
that  family  of  words.  It  is  in  his  plan  of 
compiling  under  word  after  word  their 
admirable  ladders  of  quotations,  "ar- 
ranged chronologically  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,"  that  Richardson's  great  merit 
lies.  By  thus  arranging  English  along  a 
definite  historical  line  he  did  valuable  and 
permanent  work.  Take  for  example  his 
treatment  of  the  word  sad:  it  is  indeed 
an  open  question  how  far  he  is  right  in 
connecting  it  with  the  verb  to  set;  but 
its  early  sense  of  set,  firm,  is  shown  by 
the  passage  from  Wiclif's  Luke  vi.,  "and 
it  myghte  not  move  it,  for  it  was  founded 
on  a  sad  stoon  ; "  and  again  the  trans- 
ference from  its  material  meaning  to  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  grave,  serious,  is 
shown  in  the  passage  from  Berners' 
"  Froissart,"  "whiche  treaty  was  wysely 
handled  by  sadde  and  discreet  counsayle 
of  bothe  parties  ; "  and  so  on  into  the 
other  senses  of  the  word.  Even  in  the 
multitude  of  cases  where  Richardson 
goes  astray  in  his  etymology,  his  quota- 
tions may  often  point  out  to  the  careful 
reader  the  surer  track  which  the  writer 
missed.  Take  his  treatment  Q>i  primrose, 
whch  he  crudely  interprets  as  the  prwie 
rose,  first  rose  or  flower  of  spring.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  he  cites  the  older  form 
primerole  as  used  by  Chaucer  :  — 

Her  shoon  were  laced  on  her  legges  hie, 
She  was  di.  primerole,  a  piggesnie. 

This  is  a  broad  enough  hint  of  the  real 
derivation  of  the  word,  French  primeve- 
role,  p7'imerole.  Mediaeval  Latin  primula 
verts,  words  indicating  what  is  still  ex- 
pressed in  the  Italian  name,  fior  di  pri- 
mavera,  spring-flower.  Dr.  Prior,  in  his 
"  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants,"  cites 
the  name  as  given  in  the  "  Crete  Her- 
ball,"  pryme  rolles,  showing  a  step  by 
which  popular  language  corrupted  the 
outlandish  unintelligible  primerole  into 
primrose^  which  had  to  an  English  ear  a 
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sort  of  nonsensical  sense ;  the  same 
authority  states  that  the  original  claimant 
of  the  name  primrose,  as  shown  by  old 
botanical  books,  is  the  daisy.  For  once 
Johnson  is  right,  and  Webster-Mahn 
wrong,  as  to  this  word.  Another  case  of 
Richardson's  quotations,  which  may  serve 
to  correct  his  etymology,  may  be  in- 
stanced from  the  word  clock,  which  he 
fancies  is  "so  called  because  it  clickethr 
Remembering  how  late  was  the  invention 
of  the  escapement-clock  which  clicks,  the 
dictionary-maker  ought  to  have  seen  the 
mistake  of  his  derivation,  when  he  cited 
Stow's  account  of  Pope  Savianus  (a.d. 
606),  who  "commanded  clockes  and  dyals 
to  be  set  up  in  churches,  to  distinguish 
the  hours  of  the  day,"  and  also  when  he 
showed  the  use  of  the  word  clock  in  a 
fifteenth-century  document,  Chaucer's 
delightful  description  of  the  old  wife's 
cock  Chaunteclere,  who  crew  so  accu- 
rately "  whan  degrees  fyftene  were  as- 
cendid"  :  — 

Wei  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge, 
Than  is  a  clok,  or  any  abbey  orlt)ge. 

The  English  word  clock,  French  cloque, 
cloche,  denoted  the  bell  on  which  the 
hours  were  first  struck  by  hand  (as  the 
watchman  to  this  day  strikes  at  stated 
times  the  great  bell  in  the  campanile  of 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice),  and  in  later  ages 
by  the  machine  which  we  now  call  the 
clock.  These  instances  show  at  once 
the  vast  superiority  of  Richardson's  evi- 
dence to  his  inferences,  the  entire  un- 
suitableness  of  his  volumes  for  a  house- 
hold authority,  and  their  unsurpassed 
value  to  the  educated  student  as  a  treas- 
ury of  apt  quotations  illustratkig  the 
history  of  English. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  account  of  exist- 
ing English  dictionaries,  that  the  Philo- 
logical Society  had  good  cause  to  set 
about  constructing  a  new  one.  At  the 
outset,  however,  their  scheme  was  not 
devised  to  remedy  the  special  defaults 
which  we  have  as  yet  dwelt  on.  Their 
first  intention,  as  their  published  papers 
record,  was  to  complete  the  dictionary 
rather  than  to  reform  it.  In  1857,  they 
determined  to  form  a  collection  of  words 
hitherto  unregistered  in  the  dictionaries 
of  Johnson  and  Richardson,  with  a  view 
of  publishing  a  supplementary  volume 
which  might  be  used  with  these.  The 
idea  was  taken  up  energetically,  and  a 
committee  was  formed  to  carry  it  out, 
till  the  suggestion  arose  that  the  scheme 
^  should  be  extended  to  the  compilation  of 
'  a  new  complete  dictionary,  more  scien- 
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tific  than  any  existing.  Accordingly  the  mittee,  who  lay  it  down  thus  :  "  In  the 
Philological  Society,  at  its  meeting  on  treatment  of  individual  words  the  histor- 
January  7th,  1858,  resolved  that  instead  ical  principal  will  be  fully  adopted  ;  that 
of  a  supplement  to  the  standard  English  is  to  say,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
dictionaries,  a  New  Dictionary  of  the  more  clearly  and  fully  than  has  hitherto 
English  Language  should  be  prepared  un-  been  done,  or  even  attempted,  the  devel- 
der  the  authority  of  the  Society.  Two  opment  of  the  sense,  or  various  senses, 
committees  were  appointed  :  one  literary  of  each  word  from  its  etymology  and  from 
and  historical,  consisting  of  the  then  each  other,  so  as  to  bring  into  clear  light 
Dean  of  Westminster  (Dr.  Trench),  Mr.  the  common  thread  which  unites  all  to- 
F.  J.  Furnivall,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Cole-  ;  gether."  Moreover,  they  design  to  pro- 
ridge  ;  the  other  etymological,  consisting  :  duce  evidence  of  this  linguistic  growth, 
of  Mr,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  and  Profes-  [  change,  and  decay,  by  a  system  of  appro- 
sor  Maiden.  Arrangements  were  made  \  priate  quotations,  showing  the  epoch  of 
for  the  publication  of  the  work  in  parts,  :  the  appearance  of  each  word  in  the  lan- 
but  fifteen  years  have  since  passed,  and  ,  guage,  and  the  limits  of  its  various  phases 
though  a  really  vast  work  has  been  done  |  of  meaning. 

in  collecting  and  editing  materials,  no  |  To  carry  out  this  immense  scheme,  an 
part  has  reached  the  final  stage  of  com- 1  elaborate  co-operative  system  has  been 
pleteness.  What  the  future  of  the  under-  arranged.  English  is,  for  convenience, 
taking  may  be,  not  even  those  most  de- 1  divided  into  three  periods:  —  the  first 
voted  to  it  can  predict  with  much  cer- 1  from  Henry's  III.'s  time  (1250)  to  the 
tainty,  but  meanwhile  we  have  in  print ,  printing  of  an  English  New  Testament 
the    Prospectus   and    Rules,   with   some  ,  (1526) ;  the  second  extending  to  Milton's 


subsidiary  vocabularies,  &c.,  and  by  the 
aid  of  these  a  brief  account  may  be  given 
of  the  scheme,  and  its  merits  judged  of. 
The  dictionary  is  to  consist  of  three  parts, 
viz.,  (i.)  a  "  Main  Dictionary  ";  (ii.)  a  vo- 
cabulary of  technical  and  scientific  terms 
and  proper  names  of  persons  and  places  ; 
(iii.)  and  an  etymological  appendix.  The 
"  Main  Dictionary,"  and  the  Supplement 


death,  1674 ;  the  third,  thence  to  our  own 
time.  All  English  words  are  to  be  classed 
in  the  periods  they  belong  to  ;  and,  as 
aids  in  fixing  their  appearance  and  dura- 
tion, standard  lists  are  adopted  or  drawn 
up  for  the  guidance  of  a  volunteer  army 
of  readers,  who  undertake  to  overrun  the 
field  of  English  literature,  amassing  the 
linguistic  material  out  of  which  a  number 


succeeding  it,  are  to  find  room  for  all  j  of  sub-editors  have  to  select  the  items  fit 
English  words.  "  According  to  our  view  for  actual  use,  upon  which,  by  the  labori- 
(say  the  framers  of  the  proposal)  the  first  ous  and  critical  processes  of  arrangement, 
requirement  of  every  lexicon  is  that   it '  definition,  and   derivation,  the  editing  of 


should  contain  every  word  occurring  in 
the  literature  of  the  language  it  professes 
to  illustrate."  It  is  not  merely  what  may 
be  called  ordinary  English  that  comes 
within  the  range  of  the  programme. 
From  the  rules,  it  appears  that  the  Main 
Dictionary  is  to  admit  obsolete,  provin- 
cial, local,  and  slang  words,  where  vouched 
for  by  some  creditable  authority.  The 
treatment  of  these  words,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  is  to  be  as  thorough  as  the 
range  is  wide.  The  etymology  is  not  only 
to  give  the  proximate  origin  of  each  word, 
but  also  to  exhibit  several  of  its  affinities 
in  the  related  languages,  always  includ- 
ing that  language  (such  as  Sanskrit,  &c.). 


the  dictionary  at  large  is  to  be  at  last  ac- 
complished. Directions  for  the  use  of 
readers  willing  to  contribute  materials 
may  be  had  from  the  Society  ;  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  these 
details  here.  To  judge  from  Mr,  Furni- 
vall's  last  reports  of  the  position  of  the 
undertaking,  which  give  the  state  of  the 
sub-editing,  letter  by  letter,  it  appears  that 
this  work,  preparatory  to  the  actual  elab- 
oration of  the  dictionary,  may  be  now  half 
or  three-quarters  done,  but  is  almost  at  a 
stand.  The  question  which  arises  is  not 
so  much  When  will  the  great  work  be 
done  ?  as  Will  it  ever  be  done  ?  in  our 
time   at   least.      An   effort   as   great,   or 


which  seems  to  present  the  radical  ele-  j  greater  than  that  which  started  the  New 
ment  in  its  oldest  form.  The  etymolo- 1  English  Dictionary  fourteen  years  ago, 
gical  appendix  is  to  contain  general  philo- 1  will  be  needed  to  complete  it  fourteen 
logical  information  as  to  roots,  affixes,  I  years  hence.  Let  us  hope  that,  whether 
&c,,  necessary  to  complete  the  special '  under  the  present  or  some  new  plan, 
items  of  the  vocabularies.     The  task  of    English  energy  and   skill  will   carry  the 


tracing    the   development  of   successive 
senses  of  words  is  fully  faced  by  the  corn- 


undertaking  through.     As  matters  stand, 
a  critical  survey  of  the  general  principles 
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of  dictionary-compiling  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Philological  Society's 
scheme,  seems  suitably  timed. 

The  foregoing  brief  examination  of 
English  lexicography,  past,  present,  and 
prospective,  might  have  been  extended 
indefinitely  without  altering  its  bearing 
on  the  practical  problem.  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  clear  that  no  dictionary  in 
existence  can  be  converted,  by  mere  re- 
vision and  expansion,  into  a  work  satisfy- 
ing the  wants  and  expressing  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  time.  New  editions  of  dic- 
tionaries arrange  their  improved  details 
on  the  old  framework  ;  and  neither  Bai- 
ley, Johnson,  Webster,  nor  Richardson 
was  competent  to  lay  down  the  lines  of  a 
structure  fit  to  support  the  results  of 
modern  philology.  There  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  measure  out  the  ground,  lay  the 
foundation,  and  raise  the  building  afresh. 
Yet  the  old  materials  may  be  largely 
used,  and,  indeed,  the  earlier  dictionaries 
supply  by  tens  of  thousands  such  defini- 
tions, citations,  and  etymologies,  as  are 
perfect  so  far  as  they  go,  and  will  keep 
their  place  to  all  time  beside  the  new 
materials  which  new  research  brings  in, 
and  new  knowledge  shapes.  Even  as  to 
its  details,  the  plan  of  the  English  diction- 
ary of  the  future  may  be,  in  great  measure, 
discussed  by  way  of  criticism  on  older 
works  ;  for  the  able  men  who  have  so 
long  toiled  at  the  task  have  brought  into 
prominence  most  principles  of  its  execu- 
tion, which  now  need  only  further  devel- 
opment and  organization. 

The  foremost  question  which  has  to  be 
settled,  is  what  words  to  include  in  the 
dictionary.  The  Philological  Society  hold 
it  their  duty  to  put  on  record  every  word 
occurring  in  English  literature,  even 
though  the  maker  of  the  word  be  its  only 
user.  They  argue  that,  as  the  Greek 
lexicon  includes  the  ana^  Isyofieva  of  Ly- 
cophron,  and  the  experimental  coinages 
of  Aristophanes  and  other  comedians, 
the  English  lexicon  must  do  the  same. 
As  to  this  point,  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin's paper  "  On  some  Deficiencies  in  our 
English  Dictionaries "  seems  to  be  the 
accepted  manifesto  of  the  society.  This 
is  a  delightful  essay,  which  every  student 
of  English  should  read  for  its  delicate 
appreciation  of  language  and  the  quaint 
quotations  which  illustrate  it.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  it  must  be  accepted  as 
pointing  out  real  deficiencies  in  the  older 
dictionaries.  The  author  claims  that  his 
English  dictionary  shall  stand  him  in 
stead  when  he  comes  upon  to  bra7igle 
{i.e.  to  wrangle,  &c.),  in  Swift;  or  dorter. 
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(dormitory)  in  Jeremy  Taylor  ;  or  urn- 
stroke  (outer  line  or  limit,  a  word  curious 
from  its  prefix)  in  Fuller ;  or  Jacks traw 
(a  low  fellow),  in  the  passage  where 
Milton  (the  Archbishop  should  rather 
have  said  the  translators  of  Milton's 
Latin)  calls  Salmasius  "an  inconsiderable 
fellow  and  -a-jackstraw  ;''''  or  hazlei^.o  dry) 
in  Rogers's  Naaman  the  Syrian  :  "  Thou, 
who  by  that  happy  wind  of  thine  didst 
hazle  and  dry  up  the  forlorn  dregs  and 
slime  of  Noah's  deluge  ; "  or  the  form 
dniggennan,  used  by  Pope,  where  we 
have  the  somewhat  better  form  dragoman, 
an  interpreter : — 

Pity  you  was  not  druggerma?t  at  Babel. 

These,  and  various  others,  are  real  de- 
ficiencies in  Johnson,  Richardson,  &c.  ; 
though  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that 
some  of  them  are  made  good  in  Webster- 
Mahn.  But  we  must  join  issue  with 
Archbishop  Trench  on  the  claim  he  puts 
forward  or  implies,  to  have  a  word  neces- 
sarily received  as  English  because  he  can 
find  it  in  a  single  author,  and  even  in  a 
single  passage  of  that  author.  Because 
Henry  More  writes  of  mulierosity  and 
siibsannation,  of  the  coaxations  of  frogs, 
of  medioxiunotis  deities  ;  because  Holland 
tried  to  introduce  the  Greek  kumbix  iox 
a  curmudgeon,  and  Hacket  railed  at 
"  sharking  prowleries,^''  and  Stubs  at 
'•'•  ginger ness  in  tripping  on  toes,"  and 
Rogers  makes  a  verb  to  fellowfeel,  are 
we  to  insert  these  words  in  the  dictionary, 
and  hundreds  more  on  similar  claims  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  to  do  so  would  not  be 
merely  superfluous,  but  subversive  of  the 
just  conception  of  language.  A  word,  we 
maintain,  does  not  become  English  by 
being  invented  by  one,  but  by  being  ac- 
knowledged by  many.  It  is  not  enough 
to  coin  a  word,  the  question  is  of  its 
currency.  An  author,  ancient  or  modern, 
makes  a  new  word  in  jest  or  earnest.  If 
there  is  evidence  of  its  being  taken  up 
and  passing  into  use  between  man  and 
man,  it  has  won  a  standing  in  the  dic- 
tionary ;  but  otherwise  let  it  stay  in  the 
place  where  it  grew,  and  if  the  reader 
needs  an  explanation  when  he  comes 
upon  it,  let  this  be  given  in  a  note.  Such 
matters  belong  to  the  commentary  on  the 
individual  author,  not  to  the  dictionary  of 
his  language.  Surely  a  new  word  was 
not  con'tributed  to  French  by  the  title  of 
the  "  Questions  Encyclopedicques  de 
Pantagruel,  lesquelles  seront  disput^es 
sorbon  icolificabilitudin  is  semen  /  e  s  e  s  c  h  o  1  e  s 
de  Dccret;"  nor  by  the  question  therein 
contained,   whether   the   black   Scorpion 
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could  suffer  solution  of  continuity  in  his 
substance,  and  with  his  blood  darken  the 
Milky  Way,  '•  au  grand  interest  et  dom- 
maige  des  lifrelofres  iacobipetesT  The 
one  word  explains  itself,  the  other  needs 
merely  a  note  that  it  means  pilgrims  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  James,  the  Milky  Way 
being  called  in  Spain  the  road  of  Santiago. 
Again,  wiggery  and  doggeryss^  scarcely 
as  yet  English  words,  though  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  devised  them,  and  reviewers  have 
quoted  them  from  him  with  not  admiring 
comments.  Nor  will  Wendell  Holmes 
expect  to  find  in  the  next  English  dic- 
tionary the  new  words  from  his  poem  on 
intramural  sestivation,  or  being  shut  up 
in  town  in  summer,  in  which  he  takes  off 
(unusually  well,  though  the  idea  is  hack- 
neyed) the  use  of  Latinized  words.  This 
is  the  first  verse  :  — 

In  candent  ire  the  solar  splendor  flames, 
The  foles,  languescent,  pend  from  arid  rames  ; 
His  humid  front  the  cive,  anheling,  wipes, 
And  dreams  of  erring  on  ventiferous  ripes. 

Fortunately,  it  takes  more  than  one  to 
make  a  quarrel  or  a  word,  and  any  eccen- 
tric word-fashioner  will  not  receive  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  Philological 
Society  when  he  sends  in  a  copy  of  his 
works,  with  "  Mr.  Verbifex  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  begs  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
thirty-seven  new  words  which  he  has 
added  to  the  English  language." 

On  the  question  of  local  and  slang 
words,  the  Philological  Society  seem  to 
us  to  have  come  to  a  sound  judgment  in 
admitting  these  where  their  existence  is 
properly  vouched  for.  What  is  called 
literary  or  classical  English  is  not  enough 
for  students  of  philology,  or  even  of  lit- 
erature, who  will  expect  to  find  in  the 
new  dictionary  (so  far  as  possible)  every 
word  which  has,  or  has  had,  a  place  in 
the  current  English  of  any  district.  As 
to  the  registration  of  technical  words,  it 
is  not  quite  clear  that  the  projected  com- 
plete English  Dictionary  should  catalogue 
them  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  language. 
As  regards  all  concise  dictionaries,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt  of  the  practical 
convenience  of  relegating  all  exclusively 
technical  words  to  a  separate  technical 
dictionary.  Those  which  have  passed 
into  ordinary  language,  such  as  oxygen  and 
parbabola,  antiseptic^  and  safety-valve, 
belong  to  the  common  English  dictionary 
as  plainly  as  kakodyle  and  tractrix,  borbo- 
rygmic  2iX\<-\frisket  do  not. 

Plaving  thus  considered  the  vocabula- 
ry of  the  complete  English  dictionary,  we 
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turn  to  its  treatment.  Etymology,  as  the 
primary  key  to  the  significations  of  words, 
and  History,  as  showing  their  development 
of  meaning,  together  have  the  principal 
part  in  determining  their  definition  and 
arrangement  in  the  lexicon.  These  princi- 
ples have  been  long  admitted  in  theory, 
though  so  imperfectly  followed  in  practice. 
Richardson's  maxim  is,  "  that  a  word  has 
one  meaning,  and  one  only  ;  that  from  it  all 
usages  must  spring  and  be  derived  ;  and 
that  in  the  etymology  of  each  word  must 
be  found  this  single  intrinsic  meaning, 
and  the  cause  of  the  application  in  those 
usages."  This  may  be  supplemented  by 
Johnson's  older  remarks  in  his  Plan,  that 
"  it  seems  necessary  to  sort  the  several 
senses  of  each  word,  and  to  exhibit  first 
its  natural  and  primitive  signification." 
These  rules  represent  an  ideal  standard 
of  perfection  in  the  dictionary-maker's 
art,  and  it  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  that 
they  can,  as  yet  at  least,  be  realized  in 
practice.  The  points  of  the  problem 
may  be  shown  best  by  taking  separately 
the  etymological  formation  of  the  word 
and  the  historical  development  of  its 
sense. 

Richardson's  idea  was  to  trace  each 
word  back  to  its  ultimate  simple  origin, 
as  expressing  the  "  denomination  of  sen- 
sible objects,  or  actions,  or  operations." 
To  some  extent  he  was  able  to  do  this 
himself,  as  in  the  commonplace  instances 
where  sun-stead  or  solstice,  7noonstnick 
or  haiatic,  show  their  derivation  from 
sun  and  moon,  or  where  success  can  be 
explained  as  "  coming  up  to,"  and  senti- 
7nent  a.nd  sentence  referred  to  bodily  "  feel- 
ing," or  where  flighty,  overbearing,  and 
headstrong,  are  carried  in  plain  English 
back  from  their  metaphorical  to  their 
material  origins.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  modern  investigation  of  the 
root-words  of  Aryan  speech  has  given 
etymologists  of  the  new  school  at  once  a 
larger  and  a  surer  means  of  thus  reducing 
English  words  to  their  simplest  primary 
ideas,  than  was  available  in  old  times. 
Here,  however,  the  question  arises, 
should  researches  of  this  vast  scope  be 
introduced  into  the  dictionary  of  a  sin- 
gle language  —  should  they  not  rather  be 
left  to  special  treatises  on  comparative 
philology  ?  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  dictionary-writer's  duty  is  not  to 
teach  the  science  of  language  at  large, 
but  to  enable  readers  to  follow  the  deriva- 
tions of  their  own  words  so  far  back  as 
may  be  toward  their  earliest  forms  and 
senses.  The  case  appears  to  be  one  for 
practical   compromise.     So  far    as    con- 
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cerns  genuine  English  words,  and  espe- 
cially root-words,  it  is  certainly  not  well 
to  stop  short  at  Anglo-Saxon,  but  by 
comparison  with  kindred  languages,  to 
give  a  view  of  their  remote  descent  from 
an  original  Aryan  type.  To  take  obvious 
instances,  under  Jlow  it  is  desirable  to 
cite  not  only  its  original  Anglo-Saxon 
fiowaii^  but  to  point  out  its  more  or  less 
remote  connexion  with  Norse  Jliit^  Latin 
Jiuere,  Sanskrit///^,  &c.  ;  the  verbs  sta7td 
and  go,  should  not  only  be  traced  from 
Anglo-Saxon  standa?t  and  gdjt,  but  com- 
pared to  Gothic  standan  n.nd  gaggau,  and 
Sanskrit  sf/id  and  gd.  Here,  it  is  true, 
we  scarcely  travel  back  to  more  primitive 
senses  than  English  shows,  nor  when 
SIX  and  sez'iju  are  traced  from  Anglo-Sax- 
on six  and  seq/l'/i,  and  compared  with 
Latin  sex  and  se/j/cm,  and  Sanskrit  shash 
and  saptaii^  do  we  seem  to  come  much 
nearer  to  the  original  ideas  whence  these 
numbers  were  named.  Yet,  at  any  rate, 
a  clue  is  given  to  the  hereditary  descent 
of  English,  and  in  many  ca-es  this  is  al- 
ready a  clue  to  ancient  meaning  as  well 
as  to  ancient  form.  Thus  deal,  whether 
in  the  sense  of  a  share  or  quantity,  or  in 
that  of  the  fir-wood,  from  which  deal- 
boards  are  especially  made,  has  its  first 
sense  most  perfectly  shown  in  Sanskrit 
dal,  to  split  (findi).  Again,  the  evidence 
of  a  remotely  ancient  way  of  expression, 
such  as  ours  when  we  talk  of  "  an  intel- 
ligent being"  or  a  "rational  creature,"  is 
forthcoming  in  the  apparently  sound  der- 
ivation of  English  7fian,  from  a  root  re- 
presented in  Sanskrit  man,  to  think. 
Such  words  should  be  treated  even  in  a 
concise  educational  English  dictionary, 
much  more  in  a  complete  one,  as  not 
merely  English  but  Aryan  words.  How 
far  the  same  treatment  is  to  apply  to 
words  adopted  into  English  from  other 
languages,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  decide. 
Thus,  no  doubt,  stable  has  to  be  traced 
through  French  estable,  Latin  stabulti?n,  to 
Latin  stare,  to  stand  ;  and  the  history  of 
squirrel  has  to  be  made  out  among  such 
forms  as  Old  French  esguirrel,  Low  Lat- 
in sqidrelits.  Classical  Latin  scininilus, 
sciu7'2is,  till  the  sense-derivation  is 
reached  in  Greek  adovpoQ,  or  shade-tail. 
The  English  dictionary  having  reached 
these  significant  Latin  and  Greek  words, 
may  perhaps  fairly  leave  further  examina- 
tion to  the  Latin  and  Greek  lexicon.  Let 
us  again  insist  that  in  all  cases  the  main 
point  is  to  carry  the  etymology  so  far 
back  as  to  reach,  if  possible,  an  intelligi- 
ble primitive  meaning.  It  is  not  enough, 
with   Webster,  to   tell    the  student  that 
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[  shire  is  from  Anglo-Saxon  scire,  and 
share  from  Anglo-Saxon  scear ;  he  ought 
to  be  shown  the  relation  of  these  words 
to  the  verb  sceraji,  to  cut  off  or  divide  ; 
and  when  the  same  author  is  content  to 
indicate  the  proximate  sources  whence 
English  took  such  words  as  priest  and 
prince,  without. going  back  to  Greek  and 
Latin  to  explain  the  train  of  ideas  by 
which  they  obtained  their  meaning,  we 
feel  that  no  mere  definition  of  their 
modern  senses  can  make  up  for  the  sup- 
pression of  their  significant  history. 

On  the  whole,  we  advocate  the  intro- 
duction into  the  dictionary  of  the  deep- 
est-reaching etymology,  down  even  to 
Aryan  roots,  so  far  as  this  enables  the 
student  to  conceive  the  primary  idea  of  a 
word  or  group  of  words,  and  thence  to  fol- 
low the  successive  ramifications  of  sound 
and  sense.  But  protest  must  be  made 
against  the  English  dictionary  being  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  promiscuous  philology, 
not  bearing  on  this  distinct  issue.  The 
protest  is  not  against  an  imaginary  evil. 
Of  the  scanty  selection  of  philological 
evidence  in  our  dictionaries,  much  has 
merely  a  collateral  interest  —  the  defec- 
tive arrangement  of  this  often  making  it 
not  only  superfluous,  but  misleading. 
The  modern  dictionaries,  of  course,  dis- 
play far  higher  knowledge  than  the  earlier 
ones  ;  but  there  is  a  vital  difference  be- 
tween displaying  knowledge  and  impart- 
ing it.  It  is  really  surprising  to  see  how, 
from  first  to  last,  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  derivation  and  connec- 
tion is  ignored,  or  so  imperfectly  indi- 
cated that  half -educated  people  must  miss 
it.  Turn  to  a  page  of  Johnson,  and  we 
find  crinigero2cs  referred  to  Latin  criniger, 
and  then  crinkle  referred  to  Dutch 
krinckelen,  without  a  hint  that  the  two 
cases  stand  on  an  entirely  different  foot- 
ing, the  first  as  showing  an  English  word 
directly  derived  from  a  Latin  one,  the 
second  as  showing  an  English  word  indi- 
rectly connected  with  a  Dutch  one.  The 
Latin  word  stands  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish, while  the  Dutch  one  does  not,  and 
is  a  mere  collateral  illustration.  The 
general  absence  of  this  distinction  in 
dictionaries  makes  it  even  difficult  to 
guess  what  the  etymologies  mean,  where 
the  author's  scholarship  is  questionable. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  seriously  thought 
that  ape  was  derived  from  the  Icelandic, 
to  which  he  refers  it,  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  anxious  is  actually  derived  from 
the  Latin,  to  which  he  refers  it  in  the 
same  manner.  Perhaps  Dr.  Worcester 
really  thought  pitchfork  to    be    derived 
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from  the  Welsh  picffbrch,  and  huckster 
from  Danish  hoker,  or  German  H'dcker j 
while  even  if  he  knew  better  himself,  at 
any  rate  his  placing  of  the  words  invites 
his  readers  to  fall  into  such  mistakes. 
Even  in  a  dictionary  so  entirely  based  on 
etymology  as  Richardson's,  masses  of  re- 
lated words  are  heaped  together,  without 
any  notice  of  their  different  relations  to 
the  English  word  they  follow.  Thus, 
under  explicate  he  cites  French  expliquer, 
Italian  esplicare^  Spanish  explicar,  Latin 
explicare^  to  unfold,  untwine,  &c.  Rich- 
ardson is  seldom  consulted  except  by 
students,  who  can  read  between  his  lines 
well  enough  to  know  the  real  interpreta- 
tion of  such  a  group  of  references  as  this. 
But  the  best  people's  dictionary,  fche 
Webster-Mahn,  has  the  same  defect  in  a 
yet  greater  degree.  This  is  the  more  vex- 
atious, that  the  compiler  no  doubt  has  a 
meaning,  and  generally  a  good  one,  but 
habitually,  through  mere  clumsiness,  fails 
to  express  it.  Of  the  words  following 
the  English  word,  some  may  be  its  origi- 
nals in  the  direct  line,  some  maybe  words 
related  to  these  in  other  kindred  lan- 
guages, and  some  even  words  adopted  in 
other  languages  —  all  these  being  tum- 
bled together,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge 
of  their  relation  from  their  order  as  he 
best  may.  Take  the  etymological  refer- 
ence to  the  word  cotifusion ;  it  is  "  Lat. 
confusio,  Fr.  confusion,  Pr.  confusion,  con- 
fusio,  Sp.  confusion,  It.  confiisione.^''  Here 
the  editor  knew,  and  we  know,  but  the 
school-boy  who  consults  the  book  for 
information  is  just  the  person  who  does 
not  know,  that  English  took  the  word 
through  the  French  form  from  the  Latin, 
and  that  the  Spanish  and  Italian  are  col- 
lateral forms,  which  have  no  business 
whatever  in  an  English  dictionary.  The 
relation  among  the  languages  here  is,  in 
fact,  different  from  that  in  the  previously 
mentioned  case,  where  the  derivation  is 
directly  from  Latin  ;  yet  the  Webster- 
Mahn  etymologies  of  explicate  and  confu- 
sion show  no  such  distinction,  but  stand 
as  though  their  cases  were  similar.  Take 
a  more  difficult  word  —  the  verb  cost.  Its 
etymology  is  given  thus  :  "  Ger.  and  D. 
kosten,  Dan.  koste,  Sw.  kosta,  It.  costare, 
Pr.  and  Sp.  costar,  Pg.  custar,  O.  Fr. 
couster,  N.  Yv.cotiter,  from  Latin  constare, 
to  stand  at,  &c."  Looking  over  this  list 
of  words,  one  feels  a  certain  gratitude  to 
the  lexicographer  for  withholding  the 
Flemish  kosten  and  the  Engadine-Ro- 
mansch  custar,  which  would  not  have 
been  more  irrelevant  than  most  of  it. 
The  correct  etymology  is  half  hidden  in 
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the  maze  ;  it  is  simply  that  Latin  constare 
dropped  its  n  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
passed  through  French  into  English  cost. 
If  the  lexicographer  has  space  to  show 
also  that  the  word  appeared  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  and  was  introduced  into 
German  and  Scandinavian  languages,  let 
him  do  so  ;  but  he  had  better  omit  this 
extraneous  lore  than  drop  it  as  a  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  the  direct  Eng- 
lish derivation.  Where  derivations  of 
the  easier  class  are  so  ill  handled,  we 
may  guess  the  fate  of  more  difficult  ones. 
Thus  the  account  of  the  word  pi7it  is 
not  only  confused,  but  blundering,  viz.  : 
"  Anglo-Saxon /_y«/,  D. //>^/,  Ger.  and  Fr. 
pinte,  from  Sp.  and  Pg.  pinta,  spot,  mark, 
pint,  from  pintar,  to  paint."  Surely  the 
editor  cannot  mean  that  our  early  English 
ancestors  took  the  word  from  Spain  ; 
its  actual  derivation  from  Latin  pingere 
is  represented  in  medieval  \j3X\w  pinta,  3. 
measuring  vessel  for  liquid,  apparently  as 
being  graduated  by  painted  lines.  Again, 
under  the  word  scut,  a  stump-taH,  is 
given  Icelandic  skott,  allied  to  Welsh  cwt, 
a  rump  or  tail,  Latin  cauda.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  English  word  is  allied  to, 
or  derived  from,  the  Icelandic  .?  If  it  is 
meant  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt,  as 
etymologists  continually  must  do,  why 
not  say  so  ?  Thus  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  not  being  able  to  give  a 
clear  etymological  account  of  the  some- 
what obscure  word  scoff.  But  to  accu- 
mulate four  lines  of  details  respecting  it, 
such  as  Danish  skuffe,  to  deceive  or  de- 
lude, Icelandic  skuppa,  to  laugh  at,  Old 
High  German  scoph,  Old  Frisian  schof 
sport,  is  to  offer  the  reader  a  mass  of  un- 
digested philological  matter,  out  of  which 
to  elaborate  his  result.  If  he  is  capable 
of  this  difficult  process,  he  will  turn  for 
information  to  some  more  advanced  book, 
and  try  to  settle  whether,  as  has  been 
thought,  the  word  is  a  Norse  importation 
into  English.  If  he  is  not  a  philologist, 
he  will  be  either  bewildered  or  misled. 
It  is  necessary  to  insist  that  in  future 
dictionaries,  it  shall  be  made  clear  for 
what  purpose  any  word  is  cited  in  the 
etymology.  The  word  "  from,"  should 
be  inserted  to  indicate  direct  derivation, 
and  words  added  as  collateral,  illustrative, 
or  of  doubtful  bearing,  should  carry 
proper  marks  of  their  intention. 

For  philological  purposes,  special  ety- 
mological dictionaries  have  been  and  will 
be  found  convenient,  admitting,  as  they 
do,  an  elaborate  collection  and  discussion 
of  evidence  which  would  be  tedious  in  a 
general  lexicon.     Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedg- 
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wood's  "  Dictionary  of  English  Etymolo- 
gy "  is  now  re-issued  in  a  second  revised 
edition,  in  which  the  high  merit  of  the 
first  as  to  historical  philology  is  main- 
tained. We  still  think,  however,  that  the 
author's  theory  of  direct  derivation  of 
words  from  imitative  sound  might  well 
have  been  more  judiciously  limited,  inas- 
much as  its  real  and  high  value  within 
proper  bounds  cannot  save  it  from  be- 
coming destructive  of  sound  philological 
method,  and  subversive  of  the  reader's 
confidence,  when  those  bounds  are  trans- 
gressed.* Edward  Miiller's  "  Etymolod- 
cal  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  f 
is  remarkable  as  being  written  by  a  Ger- 
man, and  for  Germans.  The  preface 
states  that  Webster  and  Worcester, 
Richardson  and  Wedgwood,  being  in- 
sufficient for  the  needs  of  German  teach- 
ers and  students  of  English,  he  under- 
takes to  provide  a  better,  not  judging  the 
task  too  difficult,  with  the  help  of  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  German  philolo- 
gists such  as  Fiedler,  Koch,  Matzner, 
Grimm,  Diez,  and  others.  We  call  at- 
tention to  this  preface,  with  the  valuation 
it  so  calmly  puts  upon  English  students 
of  the  English  language,  as  a  hint  likely 
to  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  English 
philologists.  Dr.  Miiller,  we  are  bound 
to  say,  has  justified  his  claims.  He  has 
produced  an  etymological  dict1i!!mary 
which,  indeed,  shows  little  original  re- 
search, and  no  genius,  but  is  highly  com- 
mendable for  the  diligent  labour  and 
sober  judgment  which  make  it  for  the 
time  being  the  most  full  and  trustworthy 
work  of  its  class.  Detailed  criticism  of 
these  works  lies  outside  our  present  plan, 
but  their  bearing  on  the  formation  of  the 
dictionary  at  large  makes  it  needful  to 
mention  them. 

Next,  as  to  the  historical  development 
of  the  senses  of  a  word,  to  which  the 
dictionary  arrangement  must  conform. 
The  lexicographer's  grasp  of  the  ety- 
mology is  an  important  element  in  his 
success  or  failure  in  starting  with  the 
primary  sense,  the  "  significatio  prin- 
ceps,"  as  Scaliger  calls  it,  and  afterwards 
ranging  the  derived  meanings  in  rational 
order.  Actual  documents  must  be  com- 
pared to  show  at  what  dates  new  mean- 
ings grew  out  of  older  ones,  thus  display- 
ing the  historical  order.  The  two  orders, 
rational  and  historical,  have  then  to  be 
worked  in  together.  When  there  are 
several  stages  of  meaning,  the   develop- 

*  See  "  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  cxix.  p.  425. 
t  "  Etymologischcs     Worterbiich     der     Knglischen 
Sprache,"  by  Edward  Miiller.     Coethen,  1865-7. 
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ment  can  seldom  be  successive  from  first 
to  last  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  trace  exactly 
the  complex  ramifications  of  a  once  sim- 
ple meaning.  Still,  the  arrangement  may 
b£  so  drawn  up  as  to  place  the  reader  at 
the  point  of  view  which  suggested  each 
new  meaning,  and  so  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  actual  cause,  where  the 
mere  definer  would  be  embarrassed  in 
dealing  with  results  whose  cause  is  hid- 
den. Take  as  an  example  the  word  pipe. 
It  seems  to  have  been  originally  an  imi- 
tative word,  signifying  the  simple  musi- 
cal instrument  whose  sound  was  imitated 
in  Anglo-Saxon/^/,  as  it  still  is  in  French 
pipe^  and  Italian  pipa.  Thence  it  came 
to  be  used  to  express  instruments  resem- 
bling the  musical  pipe.  Thus  low  Latin 
pipa  seems  to  have  been  used  also  to  de- 
note the  tube  through  which  the  sa- 
cramental wine  was  sucked  up  (fistula 
qua  sanguis  Dominicus  hauriebatur). 
Europeans  beheld  the  natives  of  America 
drawing  the  smoke  of  tobacco  through 
an  instrument  which,  as  they  said  at  first, 
was  "  like  a  pipe  ; "  and  when  this  in- 
strument became  more  familiar  to  them- 
selves, they  simply  gave  it  the  name 
of  pipe.  In  like  manner,  the  word  came 
to  express  a  tube  for  conveying  water,  a 
tube  generally,  and  even  a  kind  of  cask. 
Johnson's  ignorance  of  the  philology  of 
this  word  accounts  for  the  weakness  both 
of  his  arrangement  and  his  definition. 
He  seems  to  suppose  the  primary  sense 
to  be  that  of  "any  long  hollow  body  ;  " 
then  follows  "a  tube  of  clay,  through 
which  the  fume  of  tobacco  is  drawn  into 
the  mouth;"  then  "an  instrument  of 
wind  musick ; "  and  after  this  sundry 
other  meanings.  Worcester  and  Web- 
ster improve  on  this.  It  is  true  that  they 
do  not  suggest  the  origin  of  the  word 
from  imitative  sound,  and  that  the  disor- 
derly crew  of  words  from  above  a  dozen 
languages  which  they  huddle  together  by 
way  of  etymology,  rather  perplexes  than 
unravels  the  idea  of  its  origin.  Yet  they 
correctly  put  the  musical  instrument  first, 
and  state  or  suggest  the  development  of 
the  other  senses.  In  justice  to  Johnson, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  arranges 
the  order  of  his  meanings  with  less  re- 
gard to  history  than  to  practical  promi- 
nence, even  putting  the  secondary  sense 
before  the  primary  where  he  knows  well 
Thus  he  sets 
The  common 
fossil  fewel ;  "  2,  "  The  cinder  of  scorched 
wood,  charcoal."  Again,  under  vmsket^ 
he  gives  i,  "  A  soldier's  hand-gun;"  2, 
"  A  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind,""&c. 
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The  musket  and  the  coystrel  were  too  weak, 
Too  fierce  the  falcon ;  but  above  the  rest, 
The  noble  buzzard  ever  pleased  me  best. 

Of  course  Johnson  was  aware  that  C9al 
meant  wood-coal  ages  before  it  came  to 
mean  par  excellence  stone-coal ;  and  he 
expressly  notices  that  the  gun  was  named 
after  the  hawk.  But  by  missing  the  his- 
torical order  of  meaning,  he  at  once 
upsets  philology,  and  loses  suggestive 
illustrations  of  two  of  the  greatest  events 
of  modern  times,  the  prevalence  of  min- 
eral coal  and  of  fire-arms.  The  modern 
dictionaries  of  Webster  and  Worcester 
are  careful  in  this  respect,  and  the  atten- 
tion they  have  paid  to  the  point  is  proved 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  serious  cases 
of  misarrangement  in  either.  Some  which 
seem  so  are  caused  by  the  historical 
principle  being  interfered  vv^ith  for  other 
reasons.  Worcester,  under  the  verb  to 
baffle,  puts  first  the  later  meanings,  to 
frustrate  and  foil,  and  afterwards  the 
earlier  meanings,  to  disgrace  and  mock ; 
but  he  does  this  intentionally,  because 
the  earlier  sense  is  now  antiquated.  As 
to  the  word  coward \\\  Webster  and  Wor- 
cester, a  curious  point  appears.  If  it  is 
to  be  derived  from  French  couart,  and 
interpreted  as  referring  to  a  dog  with  his 
tail  {coue)  between  his  legs,  then  the  use 
of  the  word  in  heraldry,  where  "lion 
coward^''  (French,  "lion  couard^'')  still 
means  a  lion  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  ought  to  stand  as  representing  the 
primitive  material  meaning,  before  the 
secondary  metaphorical  sense  of  without 
courage.  The  dictionaries  treat  the  or- 
dinary sense  as  principal,  putting  the 
heraldic  into  the  lower  place,  probably  as 
being  technical.  Beside  these  cases, 
however,  there  are  others  which  show 
unmistakable  failure  in  working  out  the 
development  of  meanings.  Thus  Wor- 
cester can  have  no  justification  for 
arranging  the  meanings  of  the  verb  to 
bake  as  in  the  first  place  to  dry  or  harden 
by  heat,  and  in  the  second  to  cook,  as  in 
an  oven ;  surely  the  cook's  use  is  the 
primitive  one.  Again,  from  Bailey  to 
Webster-Mahn,  the  dictionaries  give  to 
clumsy  the  sense  of  awkward,  unhandy, 
as  the  original  meaning,  and  etymologize 
the  word  accordingly.  Richardson,  whose 
great  merit  it  is  to  produce  proof  of  the 
early  significations  of  his  words,  fails 
here,  going  no  farther  back  than  to  such 
quotations  as  this  from  Ray  on  the  Crea- 
tion, "formed  or  moulded  into  such 
shapes  and  machines,  even  by  clumsy 
fingers."     But  Archbishop  Trench  shows 
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the  word  in  its  original  meaning  of  stiff, 
numbed,  especially  with  cold,  as  in  this 
passage  from  Holland's  "Livy:"  "and 
returned  to  the  camp  so  clumsy  and 
frozen "  (ita  torpentes  gelu  in  castra 
rediere) ;  while  earlier  illustrative  forms 
are  given  in  his  "  Glossary,"  "  thou 
clomsest  for  cold  "  (from  the  "  Prompto- 
rium"),  and  "our  hondis  ben  aclumsid^'' 
(from  Wiclif).  One  further  remark  re- 
mains to  be  made  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  derivative  meanings.  Mere  succes- 
sion, as  hitherto  used  in  dictionaries, 
often  fails  to  tell  the  exact  history  of 
their  evolution,  and  where  there  are 
several  significations  it  should  be  stated 
as  distinctly  as  the  case  allows  which  is 
derived  from  which. 

Quotations  appropriate  for  use  in  the 
dictionary  should  illustrate  either  devel- 
opment or  definition.  It  is  true  that  the 
pungency  of  a  sharp-cut  thought  or  phrase 
so  stimulates  the  reader's  mind,  and  the 
glory  of  a  noble  utterance  so  raises  his 
mood,  that  the  lexicographer  willingly 
chooses  a  grand  or  acute  passage  where 
it  aptly  serves  his  special  end.  Yet, 
though  the  great  dictionary  can  often  set 
such  gems  as  instances  from  their  proper 
periods,  so  gaining  beyond  philological 
use  the  added  interest  of  a  literary  mu- 
seum, this  is  not  the  real  object  of  the 
lexicon,  and  shorter  dictionaries  must 
set  it  aside.  Johnson,  founding  in  Eng- 
land the  method  of  illustrative  quotation, 
records  experience  for  the  benefit  of  his 
successors,  "When  first  I  collected 
these  authorities,  I  was  desirous  that 
every  quotation  should  be  useful  to  some 
other  end  than  the  illustration  of  a  word  ; 
I,  therefore,  extracted  from  philosophers 
principles  of  science  ;  from  historians 
remarkable  facts  ;  from  chymists  com- 
plete processes ;  from  divines  striking 
exhortations  ;  and  from  poets  beautiful 
descriptions.  Such  is  design,  while  it  is 
yet  at  a  distance  from  execution.  When 
the  time  called  upon  me  to  range  this 
accumulation  of  elegance  and  wisdom  into 
an  alphabetical  series,  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  bulk  of  my  volumes  would  fright 
away  the  student,  and  was  forced  to  de- 
part from  my  scheme  of  including  all  that 
was  pleasing  or  useful  in  English  litera- 
ture, and  reduce  my  transcripts  very 
often  to  clusters  of  words,  in  which 
scarcely  any  meaning  is  retained  ;  thus  to 
weariness  of  copying  I  was  compelled  to 
add  the  vexation  of  expunging.  Some 
passages  I  have  yet  spared,  which  may 
relieve  the  labour  of  verbal  searches,  and 
intersperse  with  verdure  and  flowers  the 
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dusty  deserts  of  barren  philology."  With 
all  the  imperfections  of  Johnson's  plan 
and  range  of  quotation,  the  verdict  of 
later  generations  has  done  justice  to  its 
general  merit  and  to  the  fewness  of  pas- 
sages totally  dull  and  uninstructive,  such 
as  the  scrap  quoted  from  Swift  a  propos 
of  rice  —  *"if  the  snuff  get  out  of  the 
snuffers,  it  may  fall  into  a  dish  of  rice 
milk."  Richardson's  long  array  of  chron- 
ological extracts,  obtained  by  systematic 
beating  over  the  field  of  English  litera- 
ture where  Johnson  had  but  opportunity 
for  excursions  hither  and  thither,  more 
nearly  approaches  the  completeness  of 
the  ideal  English  dictionary.  Still  the 
contemptuous  terms  in  which  Richardson, 
in  his  Preface,  speaks  of  Johnson's  la- 
bours, may  be  avenged  by  tlie  modern 
critic  who  looks  back  on  both,  and  wishes 
that  Richardson  could  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  Johnson's  unsparing  pen  to  ex- 
punge superfluous  and  tedious  matter 
from  his  own  columns.  In  concise  dic- 
tionaries, the  small  number  of  passages 
that  can  be  reproduced  must  be  chosen 
yet  more  scrupulously ;  but  attempts  to 
select  such  quintessences  have  hitherto 
been  of  unequal  success,  and,  indeed, 
show  a  want  of  guiding  principle.  The 
editor  of  the  "  Imperial  Dictionary"  finds 
fault  with  Johnson  for  quoting  seven 
passages,  occupying  nearly  thirty  lines, 
as  exemplifications  of  the  word  household. 
Reading  this  condemnation,  we  naturally 
turn  to  the  "  Imperial  Dictionary  "  to  see 
how  the  critic  will  deal  with  the  case 
himself,  and  we  find  there  Webster's 
single  quotation,  "  I  baptized  also  the 
hojisehold  oi  Stephanas."  Now,  this  pas- 
sage is  not  an  illustration  at  all,  but  a 
mere  instance,  and,  indeed,  an  ill-chosen 
one.  Johnson's  citations  at  least  illus- 
trate the  two  significations  of  the  word, 
in  which  the  transition  takes  place  from 
the  primary  sense  of  dwellers  in  one 
house  to  the  secondary  sense  of  the  fam- 
ily, not  necessarily  living  in  one  house. 
The  lines  from  Swift  limit  the  word  to 
its  first  meaning  :  — 

In  his  own  church  he  keeps  a  seat, 
Says  grace  before  and  after  meat ; 
And  calls,  without  affecting  airs, 
His  household  twice  a-day  to  prayers. 

The    passage     from     Shakespeare    as 
clearly  implies  the  second  meaning  :  — 

Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity, 
In  fair  Verona,  where  wc  lay  our  scene, 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny. 

But  the  passage  concerning  the  house- 


hold  oi  Stephanas  is  just  one  of  those  in 
which  the  meaning  of  the  word  halts 
ambiguously  between  these  two.  It  m.ay 
serve  here  to  exemplify  a  rule  that  of  all 
quotations  those  are  least  to  be  prized 
which  are  bare  instances  of  the  use  of 
a  word  at  some  intermediate  period, 
neither  recording  its  introduction  nor 
pointedly  illustrating  its  sense. 

Of  all  quotations  those  are  the  most 
interesting  which  mark  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  word,  or  throw  light  on  its 
etymology,  or  show  its  passage  into  new 
senses,  or  lay  down  accurate  definitions 
of  its  several  meanings.  The  method  of 
a  full  English  dictionary,  and  especially 
of  the  great  work  that  shall  one  day  set 
out  in  order  the  linguistic  treasures  which 
English  has  inherited  or  acquired  since 
the  thirteenth  century,  requires  an  elabo- 
rate chronological  series  of  passages 
marking  the  use  and  change  of  each  word 
from  period  to  period  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  our  vocabulary.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  copy  out  here  specimens  of 
these  date-quotations  whose  value  lies  in 
their  relation  to  one  another,  — fragments 
of  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  or 
the  poem  of  the  Owl  and  Nightingale,  to 
show  the  occurrence  of  a  word  in  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  passages  from  More's 
Utopia  or  Sidney's  Arcadia,  to  date  it  in 
the  Tudor  period  ;  more  modern  extracts 
from  historians,  divines,  naturalists,  nov- 
elists, and  reviewers.  But  of  such 
quotations  as  can  stand  alone,  each  pre- 
senting some  cogent  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  language  or  thought,  some  new 
growth  of  word  or  turn  of  sense,  it  is 
worth  while  to  select  a  few  examples. 
In  our  times,  when  public  attention  turns 
so  eagerly  to  evidence  of  development 
through  transitional  forms,  all  readers 
will  appreciate  the  curious  felicity  of  a 
class  of  philological  cases  to  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  his  colleagues 
of  the  Philological  Society  call  particular 
attention.  These  occur  where  words  im- 
migrating into  our  language  show  during 
the  period  of  transition  certain  "  marks  of 
imperfect  naturalization,"  which  disappear 
when  the  process  of  adoption  is  complete. 
A  passage  in  which  such  a  word  still 
bears  its  alien  form  is  thus  the  most 
neat  and  compact  evidence  of  its  time 
and  manner  of  introduction.  The  follow- 
ing are  from  Trench,  Wedgwood,  &c. :  — 

Chasm.  —  Observe  how  handsomely  and 
naturally  that  hideous  and  unproportionate 
chasma  betwixt  the  predictions  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Daniel  and  the  twelfth  is  in  this 
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way  filled  up  with  matters  of  weighty  concern- 
ment. —  Henry  Mare's  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity," 

Automaton.  —  The  other  was  a  picture  of  a 
gentlewoman,  whose  eies  were  contrived  with 
that  singularitie  of  cunning,  that  they  moved 
up  and  down  of  themselves,  not  after  a  seem- 
ing manner,  but  truly  and  indeed.  For  I  did 
very  exactly  view  it.  But  I  believe  it  was 
done  by  a  vice  which  the  Grecians  call  avr6[ia- 
Tov.  —  Coryafs  "  Crudities." 

Panic.  —  Strange  visions,  which  are  also 
called  panici  terrores.  — Raleigh's  "History  of 
the  World." 

Kickshaw.  — There  cannot  be  no  more  cer- 
tain argument  of  a  decayed  stomach  than  the 
loathing  of  wholesome  and  solid  food,  and 
longing  after  fine  quelqueschoses  of  new  and 
artificial  composition.  —  Bishop  Hall. 

A  descriptive  or  historical  passage  is 
often  the  most  perfect  illustration  of  the 
source,  date,  meaning,  and  even  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  it  turns  on.     Thus  :  — 

Tobacco.  —  There  is  an  herbe  [in  Virginia] 
which  is  sowed  apart  by  itselfe,  and  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Vppowoc  :  in  the  West  In- 
dies it  hath  diners  names,  according  to  the 
seuerall  places  and  countreys  where  it  groweth, 
and  is  vsed.  The  Spanyards  call  it  tabacco. 
—  Hakluyfs  "Voyages." 

Shamrock.  —  Watercresses,  which  they  [the 
Irish]  tearme  shamrocks,  roots,  and  other  herbs 
they  feed  upon.  — Stanihurst,  in  "  Holinshed's 
Chronicle." 

Livery.  —  What  livery  is,  wee  by  common 
use  in  England  knew  well  enough,  namely, 
that  it  is  allowance  of  horse-meate,  as  they 
commonly  use  the  word  in  stabling,  as  to  keepe 
horses  at  livery  :  the  which  word,  I  guesse,  is 
derived  of  livering  or  delivering  forth  their 
nightly  foode.  So  in  great  houses  the  livery 
is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night,  that  is, 
their  evenings  allowance  for  drinke.  And 
livery  is  also  called  the  upper  weede  which  a 
serving  man  weareth,  so  called  (as  I  suppose) 
for  that  it  was  delivered  and  taken  from  him  at 
pleasure.  — Spenser  "  On  Ireland." 

Schooner.  —  The  first  schooner  ever  con- 
structed is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.,  about  the  year  1713,  by  a  Captain 
Andrew  Robinson,  and  to  have  received  its 
name  from  the  following  trivial  circumstance  : 
When  the  vessel  went  off  the  stocks  into  the 
water,  a  bystander  cried  out,  "  O,  how  she 
scoonsf^  Robinson  instantly  replied,  "A 
scooner  let  her  be ; "  and,  from  that  time, 
vessels  thus  masted  and  rigged  have  gone  by 
this  name.  The  word  scoon  is  popularly  used 
in  some  parts  of  New  England  to  denote  the 
act  of  making  stones  skip  along  the  surface  of 
water.  —  Goodrich  and  Porter's  ed.  of  "  Web- 
ster's Dictionary." 

Hitherto,  in  commenting  on  the  various 
branches  of  work  involved  in  the  com- 
plete English  Dictionary,  we  have  com- 
mended to  the  future  compiler  an  am- 
bitious   scheme,  to  take  as    a   starting- 


point  the  extensive  vocabulary  of  one 
predecessor,  the  careful  etymology  of 
another,  the  well-selected  quotations  of  a 
third,  and  to  strive  to  excel  each  in  his 
own  line.  But  in  coming  to  the  last 
point,  that  of  the  definition  of  words,  it 
is  desirable  to  suggest  moderation  of  aim, 
where  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case 
forbid  any  approach  to  perfection.  In- 
viting at  first,  the  project  will  prove  vain 
at  last,  to  draw  up  a  dictionary  definition 
of  each  word  precisely  co-extensive  with 
it  in  range  and  limit,  a  definition  so  elab- 
orate and  accurate  that  the  lad  who  turns 
to  a  philosophical  or  technical  word  in 
his  dictionary  shall  obtain  not  mere  hints 
to  guide  him  in  its  use,  but  its  full  and 
scientific  explanation.  The  difficulty  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  lexicographer's  want 
of  skill,  as  in  the  defective  machinery  of 
language.  It  is  not  that  language  fails 
now  where  it  has  fair  play  ;  that  it  even 
fails  now  more  than  hitherto,  to  bring  our 
thoughts  to  moderately  precise  utterance. 
Men  do  contrive  to  talk  and  write  on 
most  intricate  and  abstruse  subjects  so 
as  to  be  understood.  But  consider  for  a 
moment  under  what  conditions  this  feat 
is  performed.  Dr.  Tyndall  delivers  and 
publishes  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sound. 
He  begins  each  branch  of  his  subject  by 
appealing  to  facts  we  have  all  known 
from  childhood,  and  he  accompanies  its 
study  from  first  to  last  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments performed  in  the  theatre  and 
depicted  in  the  book.  With  such  aids 
from  familiar  experience  and  sensible 
demonstration,  he  is  able  to  explain  in 
words  difficult  points,  such  as  the  gener- 
ation of  heat  by  alternate  expansion  and 
contraction  of  particles  of  air  in  the  trans- 
mission of  wave-impulses,  or  Helmholtz's 
theory  of  the  kind  of  animal  pianoforte  in 
the  human  ear,  supposed  to  transmit  the 
impression  of  musical  tones  to  the  sense. 
Or  again,  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  writes  an  ac- 
count of  metaphysics  and  metaphysicians. 
He  indeed  shows  no  diagrams  and  per- 
forms no  experiments,  yet  contrives  to 
tell,  and  make  his  readers  think  they 
know,  matters  on  the  verge  of  the  untell- 
able  and  unknowable.  But  his  ideas  are 
not  packed  completely  all  at  once  into 
concise  definitions  ;  he  can  take  his  time 
and  opportunity  to  form  and  perfect  them. 
He  builds  a  metaphysical  house  and  takes 
his  readers  in  to  lodge,  till  after  a  while 
they  become  used  to  the  peculiar  atmos- 
phere and  light,  and  can  understand  the 
furniture  of  the  place.  In  some  measure, 
an  Encyclopaedia,  what  in  Germany  is 
well  called  a  Realvvorterbuch,  or  Diction- 
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ary  of  Things,  can  thus  impart  absolute 
knowledge.  It  will  have,  for  instance,  a 
full  systematic  sketch  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry,  with  the  aid  of  which 
scientific  instruction  can  be  gained  from 
its  special  articles  under  the  headings  of 
acid^  base,  salt,  &£.,  these  articles  being 
carefully  written  essays  giving  an  account 
of  the  various  and  conflicting  theories 
adopted  to  explain  a  mass  of  chemical 
phenomena,  on  which  those  who  know 
most  will  be  least  apt  to  rush  into  hasty 
generalization.  But  such  a  task  cannot 
be  accomplished  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  dictionary,  and  we  may  take  warning 
by  the  treatment  of  the  words  in  Webster- 
Mahn  and  Worcester,  where  the  attempt 
at  scientific  summary  produces  descrip- 
tions which,  none  but  a  chemist  can  un- 
derstand, and  which  are  too  meagre  to  be 
of  any  use  to  him.  These  volumes,  with 
their  sprinkling  of  poor  little  woodcuts, 
have  probably  prevented  many  a  father 
from  buying  an  encyclopaedia  for  his 
family,  under  the  delusive  impression  that 
the  illustrated  dictionary  would  serve  in- 
stead. Short  definitions,  where  no  pre- 
tension is  made  to  the  functions  of  a  sci- 
entific text-book,  answer  best  the  special 
end  of  the  dictionary.  The  considera- 
tions which  apply  so  obviously  to  the 
treatment  of  scientific  words,  bear  more 
or  less  fully  on  words  denoting  arts  and 
instruments,  rules  of  law  and  doctrines  of 
philosophy  ;  in  short,  to  the  terms  be- 
longing to  all  the  more  abstruse  and  com- 
plex products  of  civilization  which  lie  be- 
yond the  simpler  facts  and  principles,  on 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  which  educa- 
tion is  or  ought  to  be  based.  Nor  is  it 
the  office  of  the  dictionary  to  afford  this 
rudimentary  knowledge.  Words  fail  to 
teach  it,  except  in  conjunction  with  spe- 
cimens, diagrams  and  experiments.  In 
these  days  when  elementary  education  so 
distinctly  errs  in  relying  too  much  on 
book-learning  and  too  little  on  positive 
object-lessons,  it  is  no  superfluous  hint 
to  the  dictionary-writer  to  ask  him  to 
keep  his  proper  place  in  the  field  of 
knowledge. 

How,  then,  is  the  lexicographer  to  make 
the  best  practical  compromise  in  a  task 
where,  with  Johnson,  he  will  not  always 
satisfy  himself,  and  will  find  his  read- 
ers not  less  hard  to  please.  On  the 
whole,  a  comparison  of  the  best  diction- 
aries favours  the  historical  plan  of  pass- 
ing through  the  derivation  and  develop- 
ment of  a  word  to  its  definition.  It  may 
at  first  sight  seem  that  the  actual  mean- 
ing of  a  word  at  a  particular  time  and  in 


a  particular  field  has  little  to  do  with  its 
origin  and  history,  but  that  it  is  enough 
to  compare  passages  in  which  it  occurs, 
and  so  to  frame  a  definition  which,  an- 
swering to  them  all,  must  be  the  true 
one.  If  language  were  a  more  accurate 
instrument  than  it  is,  this  might  be  so, 
but  in  fact  its  rough  and  ready  applica- 
tions of  simple  old  words  to  complex  new 
senses  can  only  be  satisfactorily  followed 
by  students  who  can  ideally  place  them- 
selves at  the  points  where,  lately  or  long 
ago,  new  ideas  have  branched  off  from 
the  old.  In  practice  it  will  be  found  that 
recourse  at  every  step  to  etymological 
development,  as  a  guide  not  merely  in 
mapping  out  but  in  actually  defining  Eng- 
lish, will  produce  far  better  results  than 
its  treatment  as  a  conventional  collection 
of  words,  each  with  an  arbitrary  set  of 
meanings.  Thus  Johnson  defined  cloak, 
as  being  "  the  outer  garment,  with  which 
the  rest  are  covered  :  "  this  is  a  descrip- 
tion which  would  equally  apply  to  cover- 
ings quite  unlike  cloaks,  such  as  a  shawl 
or  a  surtout.  Had  Johnson  known,  what 
indeed  his  modern  successors  have  not 
yet  found  out,  that  cloak  has  its  name 
from  its  bell-shape,  French  cloque,  cloche, 
the  etymology  would  have  helped  him  to 
the  proper  definition.  Again,  the  writer 
who  connects  mischance  with  a  sense  of 
its  meaning  "  falling  out  ill,"  will  use  it 
more  to  the  purpose  than  if  he  were  only 
guided  by  the  dictionary  synonyms,  "ill 
luck,  ill  fortune,  &c."  So  with  the  word 
danger.  Such  a  mere  definition  as  "ex- 
posure to  injury,  loss,  pain,  or  other  evil," 
supposing  it  perfectly  to  explain  the  mod- 
ern use  of  the  word  (which  by  the  way  it 
fails  to  do)  is  incomplete  without  the  in- 
formation that  the  word  was  originally  a 
feudal  law  term,  dangerium,  meaning  ex- 
posure to  the  lord's  power,  as  in  liability 
to  confiscation.  Here  is  the  key  to  what 
the  English  Bible  means  by  being  in  dan- 
ger oi  the  council,  which  differs  very  per- 
ceptibly from  the  more  usual  modern  ac- 
i  ceptation  ;  and  here  is  at  the  time  a  hint 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  common  ac- 
ceptation arose.  Again,  the  fact  of  Eng- 
lish having  in  so  great  a  measure  a  double 
vocabulary  is  on  the  whole  an  advantage 
to  the  definer.  A  scientific  man,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  his  ponderous  diction- 
ary, may  smile  to  see  how  far  the  defini- 
tions of  words  are  mere  cross-translations 
between  the  English  and  the  foreign  ele- 
ment. He  learns  that  7i  Jlood  is  an  imtn- 
dation,  and  that  an  inundation  is  -a.  flood ; 
that  to  wash  is  to  perform  ablution,  and 
that  ablution  is  the  act  of  washing.     Yet, 
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after  all,  this  process  of  working  back- 
ward and  forward  between  the  Teutonic 
and  Latin  elements  in  our  speech  is  a 
continual  and  very  profitable  exercise  in 
clearing  and  limiting  our  ideas.  Where 
the  primary  rule  of  definition,  to  explain 
difficult  and  complex  words  by  means  of 
easy  and  simple  ones,  fails  of  full  success, 
it  is  useful  to  supplement  it  by  the  meth- 
od of  translation.  If  proof  be  needed  of 
the  value  of  this  method  we  may  find  it  in 
the  dictionary  of  the  brothers  Grimm. 
Inasmuch  as  German  is,  roughly  speak- 
ing, a  simple  language  which  has  not  like 
English  the  materials  for  translation  with- 
in itself,  this  German  Dictionary  has  re- 
course to  Latin.  We  are  told  that  damp- 
fen  means  vaporare,  that  Butterfliege 
means  papilio.  In  our  dictionary  we 
need  not  go  outside  English  to  say  that 
to  steajn  is  to  emit  vapour^  that  a  butter- 
fly is  a  papilionaceous  insect.  While 
dwelling  here  on  the  importance  of  the  phi- 
lological department  in  the  dictionary,  it  is 
well  to  remark  that  the  other  departments 
must  not  be  too  much  subordinated  to  it. 
The  great  German  Dictionary  just  men- 
tioned affords  a  case  in  point.  It  is  so 
much  taken  up  with  the  philological  origin 
and  development  of  its  words  as  to  be 
rather  a  philologist's  dictionary  than  a 
scholar's,  and  raUier  a  scholar's  than  a 
practical  man's.  Important  as  it  is  to 
give  each  word  its  place  in  the  realm  of 
words,  this  does  not  dispense  with  the 
use  of  the  definition,  that  of  giving  the 
object  or  action  described  its  place  in  the 
realm  of  ideas. 

An  indirect,  but  most  valuable  means 
of  definition,  is  the  distinction  of  synony- 
mous terms  which  more  or  less  corre- 
spond in  meaning,  and  can  to  this  extent 
be  substituted  for  one  another,  but  which 
are  not  absolute  equivalents.  Yet  the 
unscientific  vagueness  of  words  is  no- 
where better  illustrated  than  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  these  comparisons  to 
absolute  correctness.  Even  good  dic- 
tionaries here  make  the  most  glaring 
mis-statements.  Thus,  in  comparing  the 
word  danger  with  its  synonyms,  the  best 
modern  edition  of  Webster  observes  that 
hazard  diUses,  from  something  fortuitous 
or  beyond  our  control,  as  "  the  hazard 
of  the  seas,"  while  risk  is  doubtful  or  un- 
uncertain  danger,  often  incurred  volun- 
tarily, as  "  to  risk  an  engagement."  Yet 
7'isk  is  the  very  word  our  underwriters 
use  for  chance  of  shipwreck,  and  to 
hazard  Tin  engagement  is  a  phrase  that 
would  strike  no  one  as  unusual.  The 
same  dictionary,  distinguishing  between 


damage,  harin^  and  mischief  declares  that 
mischief  always  springs  from  the  per- 
versity or  folly  of  man.  Our  experience 
would  lead  us  to  say  that  mischief  \s  also 
apt  to  spring  from  the  natural  instinct  of 
mice,  and  that,  for  an  old  example,  Gas- 
coigne  used  the  derivative  term  properly 
when  he  wrote  "  Althogh  in  deede  out  of 
every  flower  the  industrious  bee  male 
gather  honie,  yet  by  proofe  the  spider 
thereout  suckes  mischeeous  poison."  It 
is,  of  course,  easy  to  find  fault  with  such 
attempts  to  lay  down  by  line  and 
rule  absolute  distinctions  between  words 
whose  meaning  overlaps  so  far  as  to 
make  them  interchangeable  words  or 
synonyms.  But  here,  again,  only  reasona- 
ble care  and  industry  must  be  asked  for. 
It  is  well  to  adduce  good  passages  from 
writers  of  credit  to  guide  the  student  in 
distinguishing  between  synonyms  in  his 
reading,  and  to  fix  his  own  use  of  them. 
It  is  well,  also,  to  state  distinctions  — 
even  delicate  ones  —  where  they  can  be 
reduced  to  plain  terms.  Thus,'  in  sep- 
arating the  use  of  two  words  just  cited, 
the  original  sense  of  hazard  as  a  gam- 
bler's word  should  be  kept  in  view  :  — 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

This  original  sense  still  underlies  the  use 
of  the  word,  and  should  guide  the  careful 
writer  in  distinguishing  it  from  risk, 
which  less  involves  the  appeal  to  blind 
chance.  If  choice  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  phrases  to  hazard -a.  battle,  and 
to  risk  a  battle,  it  is  here  that  the  dis- 
tinction lies.  In  many  cases  mere  cus- 
tom is  the  only  guide  in  such  distinc- 
tions. What  is  the  difference  between 
7nachine  and  engine  ?  The  modern  Web- 
ster's dictionary  points  out  that  large  and 
powerful  machines  are  commonly  called 
engines.  This  distinction  is  not  a  funda- 
mental one.  The  rose-engine,  with  which 
watch-cases  are  engine-turned,  is  no  very 
massive  contrivance  ;  nor  is  the  spring- 
trap  for  catching  mice,  which  we  call  a 
gin  (contracted  from  engine)  —  a  word 
which,  by  the  way,  the  dictionary  in 
question  absurdly  marks  as  obsolete. 
Still  there  is  actually  a  tendency  in  mod- 
ern English  to  make  massiveness  and 
power  a  distinction  between  engifie  and 
7nachine,  and  it  is  proper  for  this  to  be 
pointed  out  in  the  dictionary.  Moreover, 
it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  another  im- 
portant distinction  that  should  also  be 
noticed,  namely  that  engine  is  apt  to 
be  used  for  a  contrivance  to  produce 
mechanical  power,  as   a  ^itddn-engine  or 
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an  electro-magnetic  engine^  while  a  ma- 
chine is  rather  a  contrivance  for  apply- 
ing such  power  when  produced,  as  a 
Qom!^\wg-fnachi7ie  or  a  ^x\\X\ng-inachine. 
All  such  hints  as  these  are  worth  giving, 
for  what  they  are  worth,  in  the  English 
dictionary.  But  inasmuch  as  the  mean- 
ings of  words  are  not  limited  alike  in  the 
practice  of  even  careful  contemporary 
authors,  the  attempt  to  work  out  any 
logical  scheme  of  synonyms  appears  chi- 
merical. The  lexicographer's  informa- 
tion and  discretion  may  be  of  real  value 
in  settling  future  usage,  but  his  science 
will  fail  to  define  past  usage  where  scien- 
titic  precision  is  the  very  element  want- 
ing. 

With  this  illustration  of  the  combined 
strength  and  weakness  of  our  language, 
we  conclude  a  dissertation,  lengthy  in- 
deed, yet  we  trust  not  lengthy  out  of 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  its  sub- 
ject. Striving  neither  to  underrate  the 
real  capabilities  of  our  language,  nor  to 
ascribe  to  it  an  ideal  perfection,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  discuss,  point  by  point, 
the  plan  of  a  vast  national  English  Dic- 
tionary, which  shall  be  at  once  its  prac- 
tical inventory  and  its  philological  com- 
mentary. Yet,  even  supposing  the  im- 
mense labours  of  this  undertaking  to 
have  been  successfully  accomplished,  and 
the  years  necessary  for  its  fulfilment  to 
have  elapsed,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  ^helf  of  volumes  forming  the 
"Thesaurus  Linguae  Anglicanae  "  will  be 
too  costly  for  small  libraries,  and  too 
cumbrous  for  ready  use.-  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  desirable  that  the  present  needs 
of  the  average  Englishman  should  be 
promptly  supplied.  He  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  Concise  Dictionary  in  a 
single  volume,  neither  too  heavy  nor  too 
costly,  close  shorn  of  superfluous  detail 
and  speculative  fancy,  registering  com- 
pact precise  information  from  the  best 
sources,  and  always  ready  to  keep  him 
straight  and  firm  in  handling  the  most 
copious,  versatile,  and  powerful  language 
of  the  modern  world. 


Trieste,  the  most  important  Austrian  port 
on  the  Adriatic,  \vants  to  throw  off  its  present 
nationality  and  become  a  part  of  Italy.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  of 
Italian  descent. 


A  LARGE  number  of  the  works  of  Petrarch 
are  still  buried  in  Italian  and  other  libraries. 
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BY      THE       AUTHOR      OF      "THE       HUGUENOT 
FAMILY,"     ETC. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE     HOUSEHOLD. 

In  the  quiet  main  street  of  the  little 
town  of  Cranthorpe,  in  Torshire,  there 
was  to  be  seen,  not  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  a  small,  unpretending  watchmaker's 
shop.  The  establishment  was  of  the  sim- 
plest kind.  A  few  watches,  almost  all 
silver,  with  white  faces,  hung  on  hooks 
clustered  round  the  face  of  an  eight-day 
clock  in  the  window,  were  at  once  the 
insignia  and  stock-in-trade.  The  busi- 
ness consisted  chiefly  of  the  disembowel- 
ling, restoring  interiors,  and  keeping  in 
order,  of  great  turnip-shaped  watches 
which  filled  the  fobs  of  honest  yeo- 
men that  deposited  them  on  one  market- 
day  with  old  Miles  Cope,  and  called  for 
them  the  next  market-day,  depending,  in 
the  meantime,  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
hour  quite  as  much  on  the  sun's  course 
in  the  sky,  and  its  sign  on  the  bat- 
tered dials  which  stood  among  the  mari- 
golds and  gillyflowers  in  some  of  their 
gardens,  on  the  opening  and  closing  of 
pimpernel,  chickweed,  and  wild  convol- 
vuluses in  their  fields  and  hedges,  as  on 
their  housedames'  clocks.  Withal  there 
was  an  air  of  staidness,  constancy,  and 
great  respectability,  if  not  of  great  pros- 
perity, about  the  old-fashioned,  unassum- 
ing air  of  the  watchmaker's  shop,  which 
shops  of  more  show  and  dash,  and  possi- 
bly of  more  energy  and  enterprise,  lacked, 
not  even  excluding  the  tolerably  exten- 
sive jeweller  and  watchmaker's  shop  fur- 
ther up  the  street. 

The  master  of  the  little  watchmaker's 
shop  was  an  old  resident  of  Cranthorpe, 
and  so  trustworthy  in  his  way,  as  well  as 
elderly,  that  he  was  held  in  considerable 
esteem  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  notwith- 
standing many  peculiarities  which  were 
of  a  kind  to  impair  his  general  popularity. 

Miles  Cope,  while  he  was  God-fearing 
and  man-respecting,  industrious,  sober, 
and  regular  as  clockwork  in  his  habits,  a 
good  citizen,  a  good  churchman,  so  far 
as  his  light  went,  was  pragmatical  and 
opinionative  to  a  degree  that  could  only 
have  been  equalled  in  a  Scotchman.  He 
had  views  on  every  subject  in  church  and 
state,  which  he  held  stubbornly,  and  ex- 
pressed in  language  as  conceited  as  his 
condition  of  mind.  Luckily  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  family  and  neighbours,  he  was 
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also  a  quiet  man  —  indeed,  so  quiet,  and 
as  a  rule  so  engrossed  with  his  business, 
and  so  profoundly  impressed  with  its  im- 
portance, that  one  might  have  fancied 
him  continually  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
achievement  in  optics,  had  he  not  been 
signally  deficient  in  the  humility  and 
modesty  which  are  apt  to  distinguish  ge- 
niuses. 

The  fact  was  that  Miles  Cope  was  a 
shallow  and  stupid,  as  well  as  bombastic, 
old  man,  very  well-doing,  and  impressing 
his  neighbours  justly  with  his  well-doing, 
while  he  deceived  his  family  alone  into  a 
conviction  of  his  consequence  and  ca- 
pacity. After  all,  there  must  have  been 
an  element  of  greatness  in  the  assump- 
tion of  superiority  which  could  live  on 
itself  and  afford  to  dwell  contented  for  a 
long  lifetime  in  isolation  and  obscurity, 
and  which  could,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
suade those  who  came  nearest  to  it  of  its 
own  unsupported  infallibility.  What 
mere  neighbours  (intimate  friends  he  had 
none)  saw  of  Miles  Cope  was  his  never- 
failing  attention  to  his  duties  as  he  knew 
them  ;  while  his  trim  little  figure,  girded 
with  an  apron,  and  his  lantern-jawed 
face  surrounded  by  iron-grey  hair,  a 
magnifying-glass  fixed  in  one  blinking 
eye,  bent  for  hours  over  the  board  and 
bench  at  which  he  worked.  Before  work 
began,  and  after  it  ended,  he  would  take 
constitutional  walks  with  as  rigid  a  re- 
gard to  punctuality  as  he  applied  himself 
to  his  craft;  —  always  alone,  always 
dressed  in  the  same  threadbare,  but 
scrupulously  clean  and  tidy,  pepper-and- 
salt  grey  suit,  with  priests'  grey  worsted 
or  cotton  gloves  drawn  demurely  on  his 
bony  hands.  And  he  never  brought 
back  any  other  token  of  his  walk  —  which 
extended  in  the  same  direction,  to  the 
same  milestone,  day  after  day  —  except 
two  or  three  bits  of  groundsel  which 
served  to  regale  his  birds.  (He  never  for- 
got his  birds,  neither  did  he  ever  expose 
them  to  the  danger  of  a  surfeit.)  His  seat 
at  church  was  always  occupied  on  the  oc- 
casions of  estabhshed  church  services, 
but  he  set  his  face  against  extraordinary 
services  of  any  kind.  Though  he  was  a 
reformer  and  radical  in  politics,  his  re- 
forms were  of  so  eccentric  and  impracti- 
cal a  kind,  that  he  never  got  an  opportu- 
nity of  trying  to  establish  them.  He  let 
them  be  heard  of  rarely  at  the  town's 
meetings.  And  then,  those  who  did  not 
turn  the  neat,  odd  little  man  into  a  laugh- 
ing-stock, toiled  in  vain  to  get  a  glimmer- 
ing of  his  meaning  through  the  dim  and  in- 
congruous mist  of  his  long,  inappropri- 


ate words,  which  he  disdained  to  stop 
and  explain.  Of  some  clauses  in  the 
great  Reform  Bill  he  was  reported  to 
have  remarked  with  emphasis,  that 
"  them  schedules  were  supercilious  non- 
entities." 

Within  his  own  house  all  was  different. 
Miles  Cope  reigned  there  not  only  a 
king,  but  a  distant,  unapproachable  mon- 
arch, whose  thoughts,  far  transcending 
the  comprehension  of  common  mortals, 
were  veiled  like  the  Lama  of  Thibet's 
person.  His  dictates  his  only  son  might 
set  at  nought,  but  his  daughters  never 
dreamt  of  disputing  them.  It  was  a  cu- 
rious feature  in  Miles  Cope's  family  dis- 
cipline that  he  treated  his  family  with  a 
grand  indifference,  taking  little  notice  of 
what  they  did,  so  long  as  the  regulations 
affecting  himself  were  paid  scrupulous 
respect  to.  His  dry,  cold  indifference  to 
the  women  of  his  household  proved  more 
awful  than  any  amount  of  passionate 
tyranny  would  have  been. 

Miles  Cope's  household  had  consisted 
of  a  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  son  ten 
younger  of  the  family.  The 
a  homely,  kindly  woman,  whose 
reverence  for  her  husband  so  far  outran 
and  overshadowed  her  love,  that  she  never 
lost  sight  of  the  condescension  of  his 
wooing,  or  came  to  regard  herself  as  ele- 
vated to  the  same  rank  with  him.  But 
she  had  died  just  as  she  entered  middle 
age,  hardly  able  to  contemplate  the  mo- 
mentous passage  she  was  making  from 
this  world  to  the  next,  or  to  consider  the 
wants  of  her  motherless  daughters  and 
son,  for  impressing  upon  them  charges 
to  look  after  father,  to  "  mind  father  "  — 
he  needed  minding  all  the  more  because 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  disturbed  in  his 
ways,  being  so  occupied  with  the  difli- 
culties  of  watchmaking  and  of  life  itself, 

Sukie  Cope,  the  elder  daughter,  took 
after  her  mother,  being  homely  and  kind- 
ly in  character.  In  person  she  was  plain. 
Her  face  was  large,  with  great  expanses 
of  heavy,  sallow  cheek,  a  round  ball  of  a 
nose,  a  long  mouth  with  full,  protruding 
lips,  and  eyes  bleared  by  working  as  her 
father's  assistant  at  his  trade.  Her  very 
hair  was  at  once  coarse  and  spare,  of  a 
dull  brown  colour.  Her  figure  was 
clumsy,  and  the  clumsiness  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance  that  Sukie 
had,  from  the  beginning  of  her  mother's 
ailment,  taken  the  whole  work  of  the 
house  on  her  shoulders,  and  so  slouched 
and  rounded  them,  as  well  as  roughened 
her  hands,  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
fine  tools  used  in  watchmaking. 


Kitty  Cope,  the  younger  daughter, 
bore  a  decided,  though  softened,  resem- 
blance to  her  father.  She  was  dignified 
in  a  hmguishing  style,  which  found  its 
way  somehow  into  the  watchmaker's 
household.  At  the  same  time,  she  was 
as  pragmatic  in  her  woman's  way  as  her 
father  was  in  his  way.  To  complete  the 
likeness,  Kitty  Cope,  in  her  perversities, 
was  as  honest  as  the  day,  diligent  after 
her  wilful  fashion,  and  with  principles  as 
firm  as  a  rock.  In  person,  she  was  tall 
and  spare,  with  a  certain  refinement,  the 
reverse  of  buxomness,  about  her  straight- 
featured,  colourless,  black-eyed,  black- 
haired,  prim  face.  Both  sisters  were  un- 
affectedly God-fearing  and  devout.  Their 
godliness  and  their  integrity  formed,  in 
truth,  their  single,  precious,  and  inde- 
structible possession,  without  which  they 
would  have  been  poor  indeed,  but  pos- 
sessed of  which  the  youngest,  fairest,  and 
most  richly  endowed  lady  of  the  land, 
who  still  wanted  the  one  thing  needful, 
might  have  envied  them. 

Young  Miles  Cope  was  neither  like 
father,  nor  mother,  nor  sisters.  He  must 
have  been  in  the  image  of  some  remote 
ancestor.  He  was  a  thoughtless,  careless, 
not  uncomely  young  fellow.  He  had 
good  impulses,  but  he  habitually  suffered 
them  to  be  swamped  in  a  flood  of  self- 
indulgence,  and  the  tide  of  his  neigh- 
bours' practices.  To  him  life  was  a  light 
matter,  and  perilously  easy  to  begin  with, 
since  he  made  no  stand  for  his  own  higher 
manhood,  far  less  regarding  a  divine 
brotherhood  and  a  God-man.  Miles  con- 
tributed little  to  the  support  of  the  family, 
though  he  still  lived  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  others.  He  had  renounced  his 
father's  trade  without  provoking  remon- 
strance or  reproach  from  the  old  man  ; 
and,  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
house-painter,  continued  to  work  as  a 
journeyman  with  his  master,  letting  his 
wages  slip  from  him  in  defraying  the  cost 
of  his  dress  and  his  pleasures,  satisfying 
himself  with  giving  Sukie  a  pound  now 
and  then  by  way  of  money  balance  for 
his  bed  and  board. 

Sukie  had  all  the  trouble  of  the  family 
housekeeping,  while  Kitty  consented,  as 
the  fitter  person,  although  the  younger 
sister,  to  take  the  place  of  honour  —  sit- 
ting at  the  head  of  the  table,  giving  the 
orders  to  petty  tradesmen,  and  walking 
first  with  her  father  to  church.  Sukie 
was  well  pleased  that  it  should  be  so. 
Next  to  her  father,  she  held  Kitty  in 
highest  reverence,  and  cherished  a  deep 
admiration  for  her   graces  of   mind  and 
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person  —  her  "gentility,"  Sukie  called  it. 
She  did  not  dream  of  bearing  with  Kitty's 
airs  and  crotchets  ;  they  were  indications 
of  a  higher  order  of  being,  whom  it  was  a 
privilege  to  contemplate  at  a  humble  dis- 
tance, and  to  wait  upon.  At  the  same 
time,  Kitty  was  a  social  mortal  in  com- 
parison with  her  father  —  a  good,  dear 
sister,  so  that  Sukie  had  at  once  the  ben- 
efit of  Kitty's  bright  example,  and  of  her 
affectionate  companionship. 

Towards  her  brother  Miles,  with  whom 
Kitty  did  not  get  on  particularly  well, 
Sukie  .had  the  lingering  pride  and  tender- 
ness of  the  twelve-years-elder  sister  to 
the  Benjamin  of  the  family,  whom  she 
had  many  a  time  nursed,  whom  she  had 
rocked  to  sleep,  and  taught  to  walk.  But 
Miles  had  grown  in  a  great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  Sukie's  love,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, indifferent  to  it.  Thus  it  had  be- 
come a  difficult  enough  matter  for  Sukie 
to  steer  her  way  with  any  comfort  be- 
tween the  frequently  contending  parties, 
without  presuming  to  differ  from  her  au- 
thority, Kitty,  by  taking  Miles's  part  in  the 
disputes  which  occurred  between  them, 
and  in  which  he  was  almost  invariably 
wrong  in  act,  while  she  was  unconscious- 
ly exasperating  in  manner. 

In  spite  of  these  threatenings  of  di- 
vision, the  household  in  the  watchmaker's 
held  on  its  way  quietly  for  several  years 
after  Miles  had  attained  his  manhood, 
while  Sukie  and  Kitty  were  departing 
farther  anci  farther  from  their  first  youth. 
Miles  kept  within  certain  bounds  in  his 
idleness  and  folly.  Miles,  the  father,  still 
commanded  sufficient  patronage,  though 
his  old-fashioned,  drudging,  solid  work 
was  getting  more  and  more  left  behind, 
to  earn,  with  the  help  of  Sukie  as  his 
willing  bond-slave,  a  moderate  but  suffi- 
cient livelihood. 

Kitty  did  the  light  work  of  the  house- 
hold, in  addition  to  her  straw-bonnet 
making,  of  which  Sukie  had  the  rough 
portion.  Once  a  week,  every  Saturday, 
Sukie  was  absent  from  her  father's  side 
in  the  shop,  conducting  in  the  back  prem- 
ises a  brimstone  and  sulphur  purification 
of  the  stravT-bonnets  sent  in  to  be  cleaned, 
and  which,  besides  being  cleaned,  were 
turned,  re-sewed,  and  re-moulded  several 
times  before  they  descended  to  figure  on 
the  tops  of  dust-heaps  or  on  the  heads  of 
scarecrows.  There  was  a  belief  existing 
in  Cranthorpe  that  Sukie  Cope's  complex- 
ion had  a  blue  tinge  shot  into  its  sallow- 
ness  by  her  hebdomadal  imbil^ing  of 
brimstone  and  sulphur  in  the  course  of 
this  straw  cleaning.     Sukie  made  no  ob- 
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jection  ;  she  was  a  busy,  humble,  happy 
woman  in  her  godliness  and  goodness. 
She  thought  herself  well  off  in  belonging 
to  a  household,  the  head  of  which  was  a 
God-fearing,  honest  man,  and  in  which 
both  ends  could  be  made  to  meet,  and 
especially  well  off  in  having  a  father  so 
superior  as  old  Miles,  and  a  sister  so 
genteel  and  loveable  as  Kitty,  with  no 
worse  a  set-off  to  these  advantages  than 
a  brother  like  poor  Miles,  who  would 
surely  learn  to  think  and  to  pray,  and  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  some  day. 

Sukie  prized  the  dull,  dingy  old  house, 
in  which  she  had  been  born,  and  in  which 
she  had  lived  till  she  was  past  her  prime, 
with  the  out-of-date  bits  of  furniture. 
The  house  was  not  dull  and  dingy  to  her, 
but  merely  quiet  and  sober,  as  it  should 
be.  The  furniture  of  kitchen,  front 
room,  and  bed-rooms,  including  with  its 
cupboards,  tables,  chairs,  and  beds,  an 
eight-day  clock  with  works  of  her  father's 
making,  was  not  only  valuable  in  itself, 
but  was  welcome  evidence  of  old-estab- 
lished respectability.  And  Sukie  en- 
joyed the  little  garden,  with  its  tiny  plots 
of  cabbages  and  turnips,  and  those  best 
and  primitive  flowers  of  rose  and  lily,  and 
herbs  of  thyme  and  rosemary,  among 
which,  in  the  rare  instances  when  he  was 
totally  disengaged  and  home-inclined, 
young  Miles  would  work  for  a  spare  hour 
at  a  time,  and  where  Sukie  herself  found 
breath  and  refreshment  after  facing  the 
stifling  fumes  of  the  straw-bonnet  clean- 
ing. 

If  the  house  or  garden  might  have  been 
too  quiet  otherwise,  Sukie  considered 
that  they  were  saved  from  the  obligation 
by  the  enlivenment  and  diversion  afford- 
ed by  old  Miles's  pets,  the  canaries, 
which  hung  by  the  kitchen-window  in 
winter,  and  outside  the  kitchen-door  in 
summer,  and  sung,  save  in  the  moulting 
season,  with  shrill  pertinacity  "  as  good 
as  a  concert,"  every  day,  and  all  day. 
Sukie,  who  had  no  ear,  and  strong  nerves, 
was  wont  to  say  triumphantly,  "  How 
could  the  house  be  dull  ?  " 

Sukie  had  her  work  to  do,  which  kept 
her  so  fully  engaged  for  six  days  out  of 
the  seven,  that  any  moment  of  leisure 
was  a  treat  to  be  enjoyed  ;  while  once  a 
week,  on  Sunday,  there  was  one  solemn- 
ly bright  day  of  rest,  when  Sukie 
"  cleaned  up,"  as  she  called  it,  and 
dressed  in  her  simple  best,  went  forth 
with  her  father  and  sister  to  worship  God 
in  his  sanctuary,  or  sat  at  home  reading 
her  Bible,  and  pondering  its  contents, 
and  the  ways  of  Providence  with  men  — 


sometimes  on  the  little  summer-seat  in 
the  garden,  with  no  interruption  save  that 
of  serving  the  family  meals. 

Kitty  was  less  contented  than  Sukie, 
which  Sukie  thought  was  reasonable, 
though  their  father  was  quite  at  rest  in 
his  lot,  but  who  was  like  father,  suffi- 
cient for  himself  and  careless  of  the 
world  ?  A  fine  woman  like  Kitty  liked 
to  be  more  appreciated  than  she  was 
among  the  set  of  thoughtless  young  peo- 
ple who  brought  her  their  bonnets  to 
make  up,  and  who  had  grown  up  around 
the  sisters,  and  the  young  men  as  flighty 
as  their  Miles  ;  and  the  old  people  who 
might  have  known  better,  but  who,  on 
the  principle  of  each  crow  thinking  its 
own  bird  whitest,  were  engrossed  by 
their  own  children,  and  were  so  infatu- 
ated as  to  hold  an  ordinary  rosy  cheek, 
or  crisp  curl,  or  plump  figure  (which  were 
pretty  enough,  Sukie  confessed,  in  their 
common  youthful  way,  but  which  every 
day's  wear  and  tear  would  fade)  above 
the  lady  looks  of  Kitty,  which  had  seen 
five-and-thirty  summers,  and  with  their 
tall  slimness  and  colourless  straightness, 
and  decorous  lackadaisicalness  remain- 
ing unimpaired,  as  how  could  time  im- 
pair what  belonged  to  the  spirit  ?  Kitty's 
was  a  beauty  without  paint  —  a  beauty 
that  one  would  not  see  every  day. 

But  Kitty's  religious  principles  and 
virtue  struggled  with  her  shade  of  dis- 
content, so  as  to  prevent  its  being  more 
than  plaintive,  and  only  now  and  then  frac- 
tious. Therefore,  Kitty's  discontent  did 
not  seriously  disturb  the  peace  of  this 
period  of  Sukie's  life. 

CHAPTER   II. 
THE    BRIDES. 

Young  Miles  Cope  did  not  often  bring 
his  associates  to  the  home  which  was  not 
congenial  to  him,  but  he  chanced  one 
evening  to  introduce  to  his  father  and 
sisters  Will  Mayne,  his  last  and  greatest 
friend.  Will  Mayne  was  a  house-painter 
like  Miles,  engaged  for  the  summer  by 
Miles's  master,  and  occupied  on  the  same 
jobs  as  Miles.  The  two  men  had  frater- 
nized and  become  inseparable. 

Will  Mayne  was  not  a  Cranthorpe 
man,  not  even  a  Torshire  man.  He  was 
a  few  years  older  than  young  Miles  Cope, 
so  that  his  position  as  a  mere  journey- 
man on  no  higher  level  than  Miles  was 
not  quite  compatible  with  any  acquired 
mastery  of  his  trade.  Nothing  was 
known  about  him  except  that  he  was  a 
big,  rather  dashing  looking  fellow  in  his 
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line,  having  a  certain  polish  and  flourish 
of  manner  along  with  a  plausible  tongue, 
with  which  he  impressed  even  old  Miles 
and  Kitty  Cope  on  the  very  first  night  of 
their  acqu  lintance. 

Sukie  Cope  long  remembered  that 
night  in  June, — how  her  father  had  sat 
in  his  arm-chair,  and  had  laid  down  the 
law  on  the  lighting  of  the  town  with  a 
freedom  quite  unprecedented  on  so  short 
acquaintance  ;  and  how  Kitty  had  worn 
her  green  calicot  gown  and  her  black 
silk  apron,  and  she,  Sukie,  had  felt  how 
much  the  stranger  must  be  struck  with 
the  learning  of  her  father  and  the  gen- 
tility of  Kitty  ;  and  how  Miles  had  stood 
the  whole  of  the  time  with  his  cap  on  his 
head,  leaning  against  the  window,  as  if 
impatient  to  be  off  and  to  carry  his  com- 
panion with  him. 

In  return  for  his  entertainment  Will 
Mayne  talked  glibly  to  the  old  man,  sav- 
ing him  the  trouble  of  talking  overmuch, 
and  using  in  his  turn  such  long  words  as 
tickled  the  simple  hearer's  pedantic  tastes  ; 
while  the  speaker  contrived  to  occupy 
such  general  ground  in  conversation  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  his  coming  into 
active  antagonism  with  any  established 
opinions  of  the  party  listening  to  him. 

Will  Mayne  was  attentive  and  defer- 
ential to  Kitty,  who  began  to  bridle  and 
simper  in  a  friendly  way  under  the  atten- 
tion and  deference  which  she  liked,  but 
of  which  neither  she  nor  Sukie  thought 
that  Kitty  received  her  due. 

"  He  is  quite  a  suggestive  scholard  is 
that  crony  of  Miles,"  old  Miles  delivered 
his  vaguely  sententious  encomium. 

"  He  is  a  proper  young  man,"  admitted 
Kitty  to  Sukie,  "  he  is  affable,  but  not 
forward.  I  rather  wonder  what  he  can 
find  to  attract  him  in  an  empty  blustering 
fellow  like  our  Miles,  but  I  think  the 
likes  of  him  who  has  eyes  in  his  head, 
and  knows  merit  when  he  sees  it,  de- 
serves to  be  encouraged." 

Will  Mayne  had  not  shown  any  great 
quickness  in  detecting  merit  on  the  part 
of  Sukie,  seeing  that  he  had  very  much 
overlooked  the  plain  homely  sister  in  lay- 
ing liimself  out  to  secure  the  good  graces 
of  the  rest  of  the  family.  However, 
Sukie  had  no  irritable  vanity  to  be  of- 
fended. She  was  happy  that  her  father 
and  Kitty  had  made  a  new  and  agreeable 
acquaintance  among  her  brother's  friends, 
both  on  her  father's  and  Kitty's  account 
and  on  her  brother's,  since  Sukie  had  al- 
ways been  told  that  a  man  may  be  known 
by  the  company  he  keeps,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Kitty's  single    quarrel  with  the 
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all-conquering  attractions  of  Will  Mayne 
had  been  caused  by  his  association  with 
young  Miles. 

P>om  that  evening  Will  Mayne  became 
j  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Copes',  visiting 
them  on  his  own  account  independently 
of  his  friendship  with  the  son.     Indeed  it 
had  the  look  as  if  Will  Mayne's  friend- 
ship with  young  Miles  decreased  in  pro- 
portion as  his  friendship  with  the  family 
advanced.     After   a   certain     number   of 
seats  in  the  best  room  at    Kitty's    right 
hand, —  while     the     strength   of    the    es- 
tablishment    was     put     forth    in    being 
!  hospitable,  and    entertaining  their   guest 
with     impromptu     suppers     of     ribs     of 
'  pork,  rashers  of   bacon,  fried   soles    and 
:  toasted  cheese,  which  Sukie  devoted  her- 
j  self   to    cooking;  —  after  a  certain   num- 
ber of  saunters  in  the  garden  by  Kitty's 
i  side  ;  after  a  certain  number  of  escorts  of 
i  Kitty  to  and  from  the  church  on  Sunday 
'  evenings,  when  Sukie  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  was  promoted  to  walk  first  v/ith 
!  her  father,  while  Kitty,  with  a  little  show 
of  bashfulness  tempering  her  dignity,  fol- 
lowed with  Will  Mayne,  he  declared  him- 
self  Kitty's    suitor,  meeting  no  obstacle 
except  what  might  have  been  implied  by 
j  young  Miles's  incredulous,  half-indignant 
I  whistle,  and  his  exclamation,  "  So  he  is 
after  the  old  girl  in  good  earnest !     Well, 
i  he  should  know  his  own  mind  ;  she's  not 
a  chicken  that  she  cannot   take    care  of 
herself,  neither  would  she  listen  to  me 
I  were  I  to  speak  against  the  fine  match." 
1      Old    Miles    gave    the    connection    his 
I  tacit    consent.     It   seemed    a    matter   of 
j  moonshine  to  him  whether  his  daughters 
!  married  or  remained  single,  or  if  they  did 
I  wed,  whether  they  wedded  "  soldier,  sail- 
I  or,  tinker,  tailor."     In  any  case  he  would 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  had  made  a 
fitting   choice,  and    that   the  man  was  a 
Christian  man  and  a  worthy  member  of 
society,  even  if  he  were  not  a  "  suggest- 
ive scholard." 

Kitty  was  entirely  carried  away  by  her 
own  promotion  at  last.  She  did  not 
think  that  it  had  come  too  soon,  or  that 
it  was  totally  undeserved  ;  she  had  none 
of  her  mother's  humble,  half-slavish  es- 
timation of  her  intended  husband's  gener- 
j  ous  magnanimity  in  selecting  her  for  his 
I  partner  in  life  ;  but  there  was  not  a  shade 
dimming  Kitty  Cope's  mature  happiness 
from  a  doubt  of  Will  Mayne.  She  was 
perfectly  convinced  that  he  was  what  she 
had  called  him  on  their  first  meeting,  "a 
proper  young  man."  And  her  confidence 
did  not  proceed  solely  from  Will's  having 
given  an  earnest  of  his  superiority  by  his 
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ready  appreciation  of  her.  Had  he  not 
talked  to  her  by  the  hour  in  periods  al- 
most as  sonorous  and  a  great  deal  more 
flowing  than  those  of  her  father  in  praise 
of  all  that  she  had  ever  led  him  to  sup- 
pose that  she  cared  for  ?  Had  he  not  as 
high  a  value  for  honesty,  sobriety,  indus- 
try, as  she  and  hers,  with  the  exception 
of  Miles,  had  always  shown  ?  Nay,  was 
he  not  as  much  inclined  to  hold  himself 
aloof  from  rude,  light-minded  people, 
though  he  had  been  decoyed  on  his  first 
coming  to  Cranthorpe,  by  ignorance  of 
the  place  and  by  his  trade  connection, 
into  the  boisterous  circle  in  which  it  had 
been  his  good  fortune,  as  it  turned  out, 
to  encounter  Miles,  who  had,  unwittingly 
to  himself,  poor  blinded,  reckless  fellow, 
brought  Will  Mayne  in  contact  with  a 
different  sort  of  household,  and  its  cen- 
tral treasure,  to  prize  and  cherish  which 
the  rest  of  Will's  life  would  not  suffice  ? 

As  to  Will  Mayne's  religious  experi- 
ence Kitty  believed  that  she  recognized 
him  as  an  advanced  Christian,  whose  fa- 
vourite texts  and  sermons  were  her  fa- 
vourite texts  and  sermons,  and  who  was 
prepared  to  go  into  the  choir  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  office  of  clerk,  or  to  take 
any  farther  severe  test  which  she  might 
require.  Tliough  Kitty  Cope  was  an  in- 
finitely vainer  woman  than  her  mother 
had  been,  though  she  was  affected  with 
an  inveterate  affectation,  which  was  in  fact 
a  second  nature,  on  her  bended  knees  in 
the  utmost  sincerity,  in  the  retirement  of 
the  room  which  she  and  Sukie  shared,  but 
where  Sukie  had  seldom  time  to  rest, 
Kitty  thanked  God  for  making  and  giv- 
ing her  so  good  a  man  as  Will  Mayne. 

It  v/as  Sukie  who  was  filled  with  all  the 
contending  emotions,  all  the  conflict  of 
hopes  and  fears  which  such  an  event  as 
Kitty  Cope's  engagement  is  calculated  to 
excite  in  single-minded,  earnest  princi- 
pals and  subordinates  in  a  family.  In 
the  first  place,  Sukie  was  a  true  woman, 
not  the  less  true  for  her  personal  uncouth- 
ness.  She  welcomed  for  her  darling  Kit- 
ty the  gain  which  was  never  likely  to  be 
her  own.  Until  Will  Mayne  appeared  no 
young  man  had  sought  to  keep  company 
with  the  Copes  through  all  their  youth  on 
to  their  middle  age.  Sukie  did  not  much 
mind  being  "  a  woman  rejected  and  de- 
spised in  youth."  She  was  not  forgotten  by 
her  God,  though  she  was  forgotten  by  her 
fellowmen  :  it  was  his  will  that  she  should 
lead  a  single  life,  and  so  it  must  be  best 
for  her.  She  supposed  she  was  not  ''  tak- 
ing to  strangers  ;  "  it  was  well  that  her 
own  folk  cared  for  her  —  for  that   matter  ' 


they  could  not  spare  her,  Sukie  reflected 
with  a  grateful  swell  of  her  heart,  since 
"  poor  mother  "  distinguished  her  by  en- 
trusting her  with  the  charge  of  minding 
father,  since  Sukie  had  first  learned  to 
look  up  to  Kitty,  and  to  wait,  when  he 
would  let  her,  on  Miles.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  was  a  blessing,  not  even  in  dis- 
guise, that  no  eccentric  man,  with  whom 
a  pretty  face  or  gentility  like  Kitty's  was 
not  first  and  foremost,  had  fancied  Sukie. 
But  what  she  did  not  heed  for  herself,  it 
has  already  been  said  she  heeded  some- 
what for  Kitty. 

Now,  when  the  hero  had  come  and  had 
done  his  part,  Sukie  was  not  naturally 
disposed  to  be  captious.  She  was  filled 
with  sisterly  pride  and  pleasure  which  ran 
over  in  sundry  hints  and  covered  boasts 
to  the  neighbours  of  how  much  the  Copes 
were  taken  up  nowadays,  how  Mr.  Mayne 
was  "  a  fine  youth  "  (Sukie  had  derived  a 
faint  reflection  of  the  family  language 
which  young  Miles  alone  scouted,  and 
which  on  Kitty's  and  Sukie's  lips,  when 
it  was  not  a  boiling  down  of  ancient  "  El- 
egant Extracts,"  was  apt  to  be  Biblical  in 
figures  and  phrases),  at  least  he  was  a 
youth  to  her,  she  added  candidly,  forget- 
ting that  she  was  thus  inferring  that  he 
was  somewhat  of  a  youth  to  Kitty  also. 
He  had  made  them  wonderfully  bright,  as 
iron  sharpens  iron,  so  that  they  could  not 
find  in  their  hearts  to  be  angry  that  he 
would  give  them  so  much  of  his  spare 
time,  "  seldom  lying  away  from  them, 
poor  lad." 

Sukie  was  never  tired  of  taking  peeps 
from  behind  the  half-closed  kitchen  door, 
and  from  the  little  wash-house  where  she 
bleached  long  streams  of  straw-plait,  at 
Kitty  and  Will  Mayne  in  the  elevation 
and  leisure  of  the  best  room,  or  the  gar- 
den ;  or  of  professing  to  shut  the  street 
door  upon  the  couple  whom  she  stood 
and  looked  after  when  they  had  reached 
the  publicity  of  going,  out,  arm  in  arm, 
for  an  evening  or  holiday-walk. 

Sukie  did  not  dream  of  jealousy  be- 
cause the  younger  was  preferred  before 
the  elder — that  would  have  been  ridicu- 
lous seeing  how  far  the  younger  surpassed 
the  elder  —  or  because  she  was  superseded 
in  her  old  place  in  Kitty's  regard  ;  so  that 
Kitty  had,  for  the  present,  little  attention 
to  spare  to  Sukie,  unless  when  she  wanted 
an  excellent  listener  to  Kitty's  ecstatic 
summing  up  of  Will  Mayne's  graces  and 
her  own  good  fortune. 

Sukie  stifled  every  pang  of  the  one  who 
was  left  behind,  and,  of  course,  often  for- 
gotten.    She  was  even  wiUing  to  bear  the 


wrench,  which  could  not  be  ignored,  of 
Kitty's  going  forth  from  the  quiet,  grey- 
house,  taking  with  it  its  greatest  orna- 
ment and  charm,  to  dwell  no  more  there 
as  she  had  dwelt,  the  constant  sharer  of 
Sukie's  joys  and  sorrows,  the  one  object 
after  her  father  on  which  she  had  lav- 
ished her  chief  devotion,  so  that  Kitty 
might  have  the  happiness  and  glory, 
which  she  would  so  well  become,  of 
being  a  wife,  and  the  mistress  of  a  home 
of  her  own.  If  only  Sukie  could  have 
been  satisfied  that  Will  Mayne  was  com- 
paratively worthy  of  Kitty  —  no  doubt  no 
man  could  be  quite  worthy,  but  even 
worthy  in  a  degree. 

Sukie  was  not  satisfied,  and  hated  her- 
self for  secretly  setting  up  her  opinion 
against  her  sister  on  so  vital  a  point, 
where  that  sister's  well-being  was  con- 
cerned, and  for  having  her  cold  chills 
and  tremors  about  this  promised  bride- 
groom. 

It  was  not  that  Will  Mayne  did  not 
trouble  to  cultivate  Sukie's  good-will  any 
more  than  at  first.  She  was  not  a  woman 
to  be  piqued,  but  that  her  native  truth  of 
character,  —  undazzled  by  the  glamour  of 
specious  pretensions,  which  appealed  to 
her  father  and  Kitty's  susceptible  vanity, 
and  which  had  appealed  to  young  Miles's 
vanity  before  it  addressed  that  of  his 
kindred, — distrusted  Will  Mayne's  habit 
of  perpetually  agreeing  with  any  com- 
panion whom  he  wished  to  win,  dis- 
trusted his  smoothness  and  assumption 
of  frankness,  distrusted  those  light  grey 
restless  eyes  of  his,  which  were  contin- 
ually roaming  hither  and  thither,  and 
always  evading  the  eyes  of  others. 

Then  Miles,  though  he  would  not  tell 
tales  on  his  comrade,  not  even  to  his 
sister  nor  for  his  sister,  let  out  words 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Will  Mayne 
was  a  different  man  with  him  and  in  the 
painter's  shop,  from  what  he  was  in  the 
watchmaker's  house.  Nay,  Miles  spoke 
out  to  a  certain  extent  when  he  was  put 
on  his  own  defence  for  adding  to  his 
other  undesirable  practices  that  of  being 
seen  about  the  lanes  round  the  town,  in 
the  autumn  evenings,  with  Sal  Levett, 
the  giddy  young  daughter  of  a  wild  dissi- 
pated veterinary  •  surgeon,  or  "  horse 
doctor,"  as  he  was  termed  in  Cranthorpe, 
whose  wife  was  sickly  and  incapable,  and 
their  family  the  worst  brought  up  in  the 
place. 

Kitty  had  taken  Miles  to  task  for  de- 
meaning himself  by  such  an  association, 
and  had  spoken  sharply  of  Sal  Levett  as 
a  girl  whom   she   and   Sukie   could  not 
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notice,  before  Kitty  was  summoned  to 
deal  with  a  customer  at  the  house  door, 
leaving  Sukie  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Miles's 
gathering  wrath. 

"  So  you  condemn  a  poor  little  creature 
like  Sal,  and  you  take  up  with  such  as 
Will  Mayne,"  he  said,  passionately:  "it 
is  like  you  women.  Much  you  know.  I 
could  tell  you  a  thing  or  two,  and  I  might 
have  done  it  before  now,  if  it  had  been 
you  he  had  been  coming  his  soft  sawder 
over,  Sukie,  but  Kitty  can  look  out  for 
herself.  She's  a  match  for  him,  in  one 
way,  with  her  sauce.  I  should  like  to 
see  how  he  or  any  other  lad  will  stand 
her  nagging." 

"  Oh,  Miles,"  implored  Sukie  in  agita- 
tion and  affright,  "  how  can  you  speak 
like  that?" 

"  Why,  what  am  I  to  do  ? "  retorted 
Miles  ;  "  I  cannot  walk  when  and  with 
whom  I  like  for  offending  a  fine  madam 
like  K*itty,  that  is  not  over-particular 
when  "her  own  interests  are  concerned; 
and  now  it  seems  I  cannot  speak  out  my 
mind  for  hurting  your  delicate  ears." 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  that ;  you  know  it  is  not 
that ;  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  hinder 
you  from  walking  with  anybody  you  like," 
Sukie  hastened  to  propitiate  him;  "only 
it  is  a  bad  world,  Miles,  and  its  tongue 
will  wag,  and  we  have  always  heard  of 
the  Levetts  as  a  disorderly,  gadding  pack  ; 
besides,  this  Sal  is  a  child  to  you  —  not 
to  say  to  us  —  a  child  whom  you  would 
not  wish,  brother,  to  lead  into  mischief. 
But  about  Kitty,  who  is  surely  entitled  to 
holdup  her  head  and  be  nice  —  such  a 
lady  as  she  is  —  you  never  mean  to  say 
that  we  —  she  is  mistaken  in  Mayne. 
Miles,  Miles,  you'll  never  let  your  sister 
—  your  own  flesh  and  blood  —  Kitty,  fall 
like  a  bird  into  the  snare  of  the  fowler  ? " 

"  She  would  not  be  worth  any  fowler's 
pains,  for  as  puffed  up  with  conceit  as 
she  is,"  said  Miles  ;  "  and  you  are  a  fool 
for  her  and  yourself,  Sukie,  making  her 
ten  times  worse  than  she  would  be  with- 
out you,  only  you  are  not  so  crabbed  in 
the  temper.  She  would  not  believe  me 
though  I  were  to  take  my  Bible  oath  to 
her  ;  and  as  to  Will  Mayne,  if  he  is  such 
a  silly,  with  all  his  cunning,  as  to  think, 
in  spite  of  your  close,  shabby  house- 
keeping, that  the  governor  is  a  miserly 
old  hunks  with  a  lump  of  money,  which 
Will,  through  you  women,  may  cut  me 
out  of,  then  he  deserves  to  find  himself 
sold  for  his  greed  and  treachery." 

Miles  left  Sukie  for  the  jiioment  in 
great  distress,  which  gradually  yielded  to 
the  reflection  that,  after  all,  Miles  was 
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angry  and  unreasonable  when  he  made 
his  half-statements.  He  had  done  no 
more  than  hint  that  Will  Mayne  was  not 
all  that  he  should  be,  and  was  seeking 
Kitty  for  another  fortune  than  that  which 
was  contained  in  herself.  But  poor 
Miles,  who  had  expressed  himself  with 
disgraceful  disrespect  of  Kitty,  had  shown 
himself  incapable  of  judging  in  the  mat- 
ter. One  thing  was  true  which  he  had 
said  —  that  Kitty  would  not  believe  any- 
thing which  he  could  report  to  the  dis- 
credit of  her  lover.  And  if  Will  Mayne 
were  not  everything  that  a  woman  like 
Kitty  might  have  expected,  living  with 
Kitty  w^ould  improve  him,  might  be  the 
making  of  him,  particularly  when  he  was 
seven  or  eight  years  Kitty's  junior.  Kitty 
was  more  than  pleased,  and  Kitty  should 
know  best  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any- 
thing radically  wrong,  "father,"  with  his 
wisdom,  would  have  seen  and  interfered 
to  prevent  trouble.  It  was  a  shame  and 
scandal  in  a  woman  come  to  Sukie's  age, 
trusted  as  she  was  by  Kitty  and  their 
father,  to  go  dreading  and  anticipating 
evil  which  she  could  not  foresee,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  malice  of  a  spiteful  boy  like 
Miles.  It  felt  like  disloyalty.  Sukie 
even  persuaded  herself  that  it  was  un- 
grateful and  unchristian  in  her,  when  she 
ought  to  be  giving  thanks  for  Kitty's 
happiness,  and  to  be  "  believing  all  things, 
hoping  all  things,"  of  the  whole  world. 
Still,  deep  down  in  Sukie's  heart  there 
remained  a  load  which  all  the  bustle, 
excitement,  and  importance  of  the  ap- 
proaching wedding  could  not  shake  off, 
and  which  Sukie  could  only  lighten  by 
reflecting  that  Kitty  and  her  marriage 
were  in  the  Lord's  hands  ;  would  not  He 
take  care  of  his  servant,  and  provide  for 
her  infinitely  better  than  her  silly,  stupid 
sister  could  .'' 

The  wedding  was  to  be  soon  ;  there 
was  not  even  to  be  the  delay  occasioned 
by  hiring  and  furnishing  a  house  for 
those  whom  Sukie  delightedly  called 
"  the  young  couple."  Will  Mayne  had 
asserted  that  as  his  engagement  in  Cran- 
thorpe  was  of  a  temporary  nature,  as 
indeed  he  could  not  find  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents  as  a  house-painter 
in  a  little  town,  it  would  be  better  for 
Kitty  and  him  to  go  at  once  into  fur- 
nished lodgings  ;  and  Kitty,  who  had  a 
private  consciousness  that  she  had  no 
time  to  lose  if  she  would  marry  before 
the  last  remnant  of  her  prime  was  gone, 
eagerly  acquiesced. 

Sukie  and  Kitty  sat  up  later  at  nights 
than   they   had   ever    sat  in  their  lives 


before,  to  make  the  wedding-dress — a 
purple  silk  —  and  to  trim  with  white 
Kitty's  new  straw-bonnet  with  their  own 
willing  hands. 

They  planned  over  and  over  again  the 
procession  to  and  from  church  —  that 
procession  which  old  Miles  had  nearly 
overturned  by  doggedly  declining  to 
leave  his  shop  at  an  unaccustomed  hour 
to  give  away  the  bride,  until  it  was 
proved  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
young  Miles  to  act  as  his  father's  substi- 
tute. They  prepared  the  little  feast 
afterwards,  until  Sukie  was  so  affected, 
and  taken  out  of  her  modest,  retired  self 
by  the  rush  of  impressiveness  and  gran- 
deur in  the  circumstances,  that  she  grew 
feverish  over  that  load  at  her  heart  — 
was  in  danger  of  waxing  for  a  time  talka- 
tive and  aggressive,  and  boring  the 
neighbours  with  her  chatter  of  "the 
bride,  the  bride,"  and  with  her  amiably 
violent  efforts  to  bring  this  or  that  per- 
son—  from  whom  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  herself  shyly  aloof  —  to 
see  Kitty's  gown  and  bonnet,  and  cake 
and  pigeon-pie,  while  she  reminded  every- 
body, as  she  acted  the  show-woman  with 
all  her  heart,  that  they  had  Scripture  for 
it,  that  "  a  bride  delights  herself  in  her 
ornaments,"  and  that  no  doubt  there 
were  wedding-cakes  and  pigeon-pies  in 
those  days  also,  although  there  was  no 
mention  made  of  them. 

But  the  shock  of  an  unexpected,  un- 
welcome event  recalled  Sukie  to  her 
sober  senses,  by  serving  as  a  distraction 
as  well  as  a  damp  to  her  excited  spirits. 
On  the  very  Saturday  evening  that 
Kitty's  banns  were  given  in  to  be  put  up, 
young  Miles  tore  into  the  family  sitting- 
room  with  excited  gait  and  a  flushed 
face,  and  broke  the  news  that  another 
set  of  banns  —  his  and  Sal  Levett's  — 
were  to  be  put  up  at  the  same  time  as 
Will  Mayne's  and  Kitty's,  and  he  thought 
it  right  to  give  his  family  fair  warning, 
though,  considering  the  opinion  that  they 
had  not  hesitated  to  express  of  his  future 
wife,  he  did  not  know  that  they  had  any 
title  to  claim  so  much  consideration  at 
his  hands. 

The  startled  family  group  —  Will 
Mayne  was  not  present  —  remained  for  a 
moment  dumb  and  still  with  consterna- 
tion. Even  after  the  spell  was  dissolved, 
there  was  a  respectful  pause,  on  the 
daughters'  part,  to  allow  old  Miles  to 
speak  first. 

"  Marriage  is  a  profound  contumacious 
business,  Miles,"  said  the  old  man  sol- 
emnly and  mistily  as  usual. 


"  I  know  it  is  a  ticklish  business,  and 
often  a  bitter  bad  business,  father,"  an- 
swered Miles  defiantly  ;  "  but  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  my  chance  of 
it." 

"We  all  know  your  selfishness  and 
your  scornfulness.  Miles,"  said  Kitty, 
with  a  choking  voice  ;  "  still,  it  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  father's  son  and  our 
brother  can  have  descended  to  Sal  Levett. 
and  can  have  the  presumption  to  think 
of  classing  her  with  me  by  having  our 
banns  put  up  on  the  same  day." 

"  As  to  presumption,  Kitty,"  said 
Miles,  "  I  don't  know  that  Sal  considers 
being  in  your  company  an  honour,  and 
I've  always  heard  say  that  comparisons 
are  odious ;  but  I've  had  no  choice. 
George  Levett  has  got  a  letter  from  his 
brother  in  Melbourne  with  money  to  take 
him  and  his  family  out  to  the  new  quar- 
ters, and  to  insure  their  going  before  the 
money  is  spent  —  for  George  spends  his 
money  like  a  lord,  none  of  your  beggarly 
savings  for  him  —  their  sticks  of  furniture 
are  to  be  sold  on  the  Tuesday  following 
our  marriage,  and  the  family  are  to  start 
by  coach  on  the  Wednesday.  If  Sal 
and  me  are  to  be  buckled  together,  and 
we  have  been  keeping  company  as  you 
two  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  intruding 
on  you  and  Will  Mayne  in  your  monopoly 
of  the  clerk  and  parson." 

"  But  how  will  you  be  able  to  keep  a 
wife.  Miles,  you  who  have  never  kept 
yourself?"  said  Sukie  desperately. 

"  That  is  our  look-out,"  said  Miles  ; 
"  I  must  make  more  of  my  wages,  and 
set  on  old  Bridges  to  give  me  higher. 
Anyhow,  Sal  will  be  no  worse  off  than 
she  has  been  in  her  father's  house,  when 
old  George  has  gone  home  screwed,  and 
with  three-fourths  of  his  fees  gone  at  the 
gin-shop,  every  night,  for  years.  There 
has  been  a  constant  scramble  in  that 
house,"  declared  Miles,  braving  out  the 
matter,  "for  Mrs.  Levett,  poor  pining 
soul,  was  not  worth  her  salt  for  taking 
charge  of  the  little  that  reached  her. 
Oh,  you  may  give  me  joy  for  not  taking  a 
girl  who  has  been  daintily  brought  up  — 
poor  Sal  has  known  the  hards  already, 
many  a  time,  young  as  she  is  —  to  rough 
it  with  me."     , 

It  was  impossible  to  put  Miles  past  his 
rash  determination.  He  was  independent 
of  his  father  and  sisters  while  he  had 
continued  a  drag  upon  them  ;  and  the 
moral  authority  which  old  Miles,  with  all 
his  worth  and  his  imposing  airs,  had 
never   exercised   over  his  son,  could  not 
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be  called  up,  and  wielded  on  a  sudden 
emergency,  to  any  purpose. 

"  It  is  hard,  Sukie,  to  have  this  trouble 
happen  now  —  to  have  my  peace  disturbed 
on  my  very  marriage  day.  It  is  a  sore 
affront,  for  Miles's  wretched  marriage 
will  divide  with  mine  the  talk  of  the 
town.  I  don't  know  how  Mayne  will  take 
it,"  sighed  Kitty;  "he  has  no  relations 
of  his  own  here,  and  so  there  was  the 
greater  call  that  mine  should  have  been  a 
credit  to  us  both.  I  thought  it  was  bad 
enough  for  father  to  be  grumpy  and  un- 
like other  parents  in  making  so  much 
objection  to  closing  the  shop  for  an  hour 
—  his  customers  are  not  so  many  —  and 
going  to  the  house  of  God  with  us,  but 
now  to  be  jostled  by  an  impudent,  good- 
for-nothing  chit  of  another  bride  like  Sal 
Levett,  and  her  to  be  the  bride  of  my  own 
brother,  who  is  putting  the  slight  upon 
me — I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  stand  it." 

"  It  is  no  fault  of  yours,  Kitty,"  said 
Sukie,  full  of  sympathy  ;  "  perhaps  the 
two  marriage  parties  will  not  come  within 
cry  of  each  other  —  it  will  be  very  un- 
comfortable if  they  do  —  our  Miles  a 
bridegroom  and  us  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  marriage,  and  never  to  have 
spoken  to  this  girl  Sal  Levett,  whose 
whole  family  are  going  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  the  day  after.  What  a  forlorn 
young  creature  of  a  bride  she  must  be, 
to  be  sure  !  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Miles,  too  ;  though  I  dare  say  he  means 
well  by  her  just  now,  poor  hasty,  left-to- 
himself  fellow." 

"  You'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
Sukie,"  insisted  Kitty  vehemently ; 
"  you'll  not  go  to  desert  me  and  take  up 
with  culprits.  I  have  counted  upon  your 
support  —  it  is  a  trying  moment  to  a 
female,  unless  she  be  a  giggling,  brazen- 
faced baby.  If  we  get  mixed  up  with 
them,  people  will  think  we  have  been  in 
their  confidence  and  are  no  better  than 
they  are.  The  Levetts  !  think  of  them, 
Sukie.  I  hope  I  am  not  high-minded  or 
puffed  up,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  live 
peaceably  with  all  men  ;  but  to  be 
dragged  down  to  the  level  of  drinking, 
swearing  George  Levett  and  his  indiffer- 
ent, peeking,  borrowing  wife,  we  who 
have  striven  to  be  godly,  and  to  owe  no 
man  anything  —  it  would  break  my  heart, 
Sukie,  on  my  marriage-day  —  it  would  be 
an  insult  on  father." 

"  My  dear,"  Sukie  answered  her  sister, 
"it  is  my  business  to  mind  you  and 
father  ;  Miles  must  go  his  way  and  reap 
as  he  sows  ;  it  is  not  I  who  can  prevent 
it.    As  to  having  to  do  with  him  and  his 
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friends  on  our  marriage-day,  I  shall  have 
eyes  for  nobody  save  you,  Kitty  ;  indeed 
I  do  not  know  how  anybody  will  be  able 
to  spare  a  look  to  the  culprits  while  you 
are  by,  and  a  bride." 

It  so  happened  that  the  rival  parties 
met  in  the  church  porch,  young  Miles 
and  his  wife  with  her  friends  going  out 
as  Kitty  Cope  and  her  company  came 
in. 

The  Levetts,  flaunting,  untidy,  disor- 
derly, even  in  that  strange  enough  scene 
to  them  —  the  church  —  held  up  boldly, 
instead  of  hanging  their  heads  shame- 
facedly, and  Miles  was  so  graceless  as  to 
mutter  audibly,  "  Stolen  a  march  on  you, 
Kitty." 

The  Copes  passed  in  without  any 
notice,  except  the  ambiguous  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  wave  of  the  hat  which  old  Miles 
held  in  his  hand.  Sukie  had  honestly 
thought  that  nothing  could  intermeddle 
with  her  devotion  to  Kitty  that  day  ;  but 
not  only  did  Sukie's  heart  beat  with  con- 
sternation at  the  unpropitious  encounter, 
but  somehow  her  bespoken  engrossed 
eyes  and  thoughts  were  caught  and  ar- 
rested for  a  moment  by  the  juvenile 
figure  in  the  trumpery,  flimsy  muslin  and 
net  bonnet  at  Miles's  side,  and  by  the 
small  round  face  which  had  been  wont  to 
be  pert  enough,  but  which  now  startled 
Sukie  in  the  single  glimpse  that  she  had 
of  it,  from  its  being  the  only  face  which 
glanced  up  at  the  Copes  in  passing  with 
an  abashed  yet  wistful  appeal.  Sukie 
gave  no  sign,  but  she  took  in  that  appeal 
into  her  heart  in  a  confused,  half-unre- 
sisted  way.  As  she  stood  there  with  her 
honest  working  hands  cased  in  their 
white  cotton  gloves,  tightly  clasped,  she 
did  not  cry,  for  she  was  a  woman  silent 
and  still  in  her  deepest  emotions  ;  but 
she  took  in  every  word  of  the  solemn 
ceremony,  while  she  prayed  fervently  for 
her  dear  Kitty  giving  herself  to  another, 
for  "richer  for  poorer,  for  better  for 
worse,  till  death  should  them  part,"  and 
she  could  not  cast  out  altogether  from 
her  consciousness  and  her  aspirations, 
that  other  young  couple,  her  young 
brother,  as  he  had  always  seemed  to  her, 
and  his  younger  wife,  who  needlessly  and 
ruinously,  so  far  as  the  world  could  judge, 
had  on  the  same  spring  morning  caused 
themselves  to  be  joined  in  the  same  holy 
state  of  matrimony. 

"  Lord,  render  that  boy  and  girl  —  man 
and  woman,  I  would  say  —  who  I  fear 
have  been  forgetful  of  Thee,  in  this  con- 
tract, helps  to  each  other  in  some  way 
that  Thou  wilt  find  for  them,  and  bring 


good  out  of  evil,"  Sukie  prayed  in  sub- 
stance, in  addition  to  her  other  prayers. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
TEMPER. 

There  seems  a  peculiar  tendency  in 
men  to  change  the  meaning  or  to  abandon 
the  use  of  words  by  which  they  express 
the  more  intimate  relations  and  emotions, 
the  events  that  happen  to  us  all,  or  the 
temperament  and  disposition  that  char- 
acterizes each  one  of  us.  It  matters  not 
how  fit  the  word  is  for  its  work,  it  must 
go  when  its  time  comes.  Men  no  longer 
wed  but  marry  ;  we  give  up  sweetheart 
to  the  vulgar  without  an  equivalent  ;  and 
that  fine  word  humour  has  so  changed 
its  meaning,  that  when  Addison  says  — 
"No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an 
habitual  humour  by  any  who  do  not  wait 
on  him  for  bread  "  —  the  modern  reader 
has  to  consider  before  he  apprehends 
his  exact  meaning.  The  vocabulary  of 
one  generation  does  not  suit  the  needs 
of  the  next.  Sometimes  we  amplify  and 
sometimes  we  condense.  But  however 
the  pen  expresses  itself,  it  inscribes  at 
the  same  time  a  date  to  be  detected  by 
posterity.  Through  what  a  quaint  series 
of  archaisms  does  Anthony  Wood  en- 
deavour to  give  variety  to  the  announce- 
ment of  death,  as  one  after  another  he 
closes  his  biographical  record  ;  seeking 
to  adapt  it  to  the  worth  and  character  of 
each.  The  saint  surrenders  up  his  pious 
soul,  the  player  makes  his  last  exit,  a  clap 
did  usher  Davenant  to  his  grave  ;  one 
concludes  his  last  day,  another  pays  his 
last  debt,  another  gives  up  the  ghost,  an- 
other yields  to  nature.  To  be  born  is  to 
receive  his  first  breath  ;  to  die,  to  sur- 
render up  his  last, —  and  so  on.  Modern 
biographers,  seeing  that  one  event  hap- 
pens to  all,  give  up  the  hope  of  exciting 
new  reflections  in  the  reader,  and  resign 
themselves  to  the  bare  record,  "  he 
died."  Thus  the  ingenuities  of  compo- 
sition exercise  themselves  by  turns  in 
different  fields.  We  are  simple  where 
our  predecessors  were  moral  and  didac- 
tic. 

But  it  is  in  what  concerns  the  inner 
man  that  we  note  more  particularly  this 
law  of  change.  The  complexities  of  the 
subject,  the  difficulties  of  analysis,  the 
perversions  of  satire  and  irony,  all  tend 
to  it.  The  term  that  satisfies  one  age 
fails  to  say  what  the  next  wants  to  have 
said.     What  breadth,  nobleness,  and  be- 


nignity,  for  instance,  our  ancestors  saw 
in  the  quality  good  nature  !  but  liuman- 
ity  was  not  amiable  enough  to  allow 
of  its  continuance  in  this  first  meaning. 
It  had  lost  it  in  Dryden's  time,  who 
"would  fain  bring  back  good-nature  to 
its  original  signification  of  virtue,"  though 
the  change  he  notices  is  rather  an  adul- 
teration than  actual  change,  an  excel- 
lence degraded  into  an  easiness  of  na- 
ture. The  change  in  the  word  which 
heads  our  subject  is  more  fundamental. 
Temper,  familiarly  used,  may  be  said  to 
have  turned  round  in  its  meaning  within 
the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years.  It 
used  to  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul, 
applied  generally  in  a  favourable  sense. 
"  Restore  yourselves  unto  your  tempers," 
writes  Ben  Jonson.  Nowadays  when  a 
man  is  in  a  temper,  if  we  dare,  we  bid 
him  come  out  of  it.  True,  to  lose  tem- 
per is  still  to  lose  serenity  —  "keep  your 
temper"  is  still  familiar  counsel:  we  so 
far  hold  to  the  old  turn  of  phrase  ;  but 
now  to  have  temper  is  to  be  disturbed 
and  disturbing.  I3ut  here  again  we  con- 
dense where  our  forefathers  amplified. 
By  what  various  epithets  they  indicated 
stormy,  disordered,  irascible  natures  ! 
They  were  peevish,  forward,  sour,  petu- 
lant, waspish,  angry,  fuming,  shrewd. 
They  had  their  masculine  and  feminine 
adjectives.  The  men  were  choleric,  the 
women  were  curst.  The  men  raged,  the 
women  had  their  glouting  humours,  fits, 
and  vapours ;  they  were  scolds,  they 
were  jades,  they  were  shrews  and  vixens. 
For  all  this,  whether  in  man  or  woman, 
we  substitute,  in  common  parlance,  one 
generic  term,  temper  as  a  possession,  ill 
temper  as  its  manifestation.  The  affix 
"bad  "or  "ill"  —  a  bad  temper,  ill-tem- 
pered —  is  so  modern,  that  we  should 
scarcely  find  it  in  any  book  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old  ;  sweet  temper  occur- 
ring earlier  than  the  reverse.  We  say 
common  parlance,  for  no  doubt  it  was 
its  introduction  into  common  use  which 
caused  the  change  of  meaning.  Now, 
Nature  with  the  vulgar  has  never  been 
much  used  in  a  personal  sense.  With 
them  it  is  the  Nature  of  things  or  of 
work,  not  of  man.  The  countryman  un- 
derstood the  nattire  of  all  farm-labour  ; 
good  food  loses  its  nature  under  adverse 
conditions.  Th^  cynicism  of  would-be 
wit  transposed  good-nature  in  man  into 
a  vapid  quality,  no  vulgar  handling.  But 
witli  temper  \\.  is  different.  So  soon  as  it 
slipped  into  conversational  use  it  altered 
its  meaning  by  a  sort  of  necessity  ;  for 
the  common  run  of  people  think  of  noth- 
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ing  in  the  abstract,  and  temper  does  not 
come  under  consideration  at  all  with  the 
vulgar  but  as  a  thing  disturbed  and  caus- 
ing disturbance.  "  Keep  your  temper," 
says  mild  Mrs.  Lirriper  to  her  fiery  sub- 
ordinate, applying  the  term  here  in  its 
primitive  sense.  "  I'll  show  them  the 
sort  of  temper  I  keep,"  is  the  virago's 
reply.  "  All  of  us  has  our  tempers,"  says 
the  maid  of  her  fellow-servants;  "but  I 
think  his  is  the  worst."  "What  sort  of 
temper  }  "  asks  the  lady.  "  Ma'am,  she 
hasn't  one,"  is  the  favourable  rejoinder. 
We  have  all  found  that,  however  curious 
the  distinctions  between  one  form  of 
diseased  temper  and  another,  the  trou- 
blesome and  vexatious  qualities  of  one 
and  all  have  a  common  resemblance. 
They  all  make  themselves  unpleasantly 
felt,  all  disturb  our  peace,  all  suggest  the 
same  precautions,  all  arouse,  though  in 
various  degrees,  a  kindred  irritation. 
Whether  the  man  is  sullen  or  snappish, 
crabbed  or  snarling,  fretful  or  furious,  it 
is  equally  wisdom  to  let  the  sleeping  dog 
lie  so  long  as  sleep  it  will. 

However,  having  settled  for  mutual 
convenience  upon  a  generic  term,  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  rest  in  it.  There 
are  infinite  varieties  of  bad  temper,  as 
well  as  shades  and  degrees  of  the  same. 
Yet  we  may  first  define  the  three  dis- 
tinctions of  temper  in  its  primary  mean- 
ing, with  relation  to  irascibility.  An 
ordinary  temper  is  quiet  and  so  far  good 
as  long  as  it  is  not  provoked  ;  a  bad 
temper  is  the  aggressor  ;  a  sweet  temper 
can  agree  with  a  bad  one  through  its  own 
benignity.  We  should  be  careful  how  we 
call  even  the  aggressive  temper  a  bad 
one.  It  may  arise  from  such  purely  phys- 
ical causes  as  to  be  beyond  the  power 
of  complete  control ;  but'  it  cannot  exist 
without  our  being  alive  to  it.  It  may  be 
so  slight  an  inconvenience  as  merely  to 
ruffie  the  surface  of  social  intercourse, 
and  to  amuse  while  it  rufHes,  or  it  may 
disturb  social  and  domestic  life  to  its 
very  depths  —  it  may  be  food  for  gentle 
satire  or  it  may  embitter  life  ;  but  wher- 
ever it  exists  it  is  perceived,  or  at  least 
felt.  Anything  deserving  to  be  defined 
as  "a  temper"  at  all,  is  a  presence  not 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  within  its  in- 
fluence—  a  fact  though  it  may  not  be 
recognized  by  its  right  name.  That  only 
should  be  called  a  bad  temper  which 
needs  to  be  calculated  upon  and  warded 
against  at  every  turn  —  which  constitutes 
a  recognized  trial  in  those  near  enough 
to  be  subject  to  it  —  which  leads  those 
acquainted  with  it  to  ask  first  at  every 
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turn  of  affairs  how  Mr.  M will  take 

it  ?  what  Mrs.  N will  say  to  it  ?     But 

every  aggressive  temper,  compatible  as 
it  is  with  a  thousand  excellent  and 
charming  qualities,  lays  itself  open  to 
certain  tests.  Take,  for  example,  in  any 
family  circle,  the  member  who  has  first 
to  be  considered  in  any  plan  or  arrange- 
ment —  apart,  we  mean,  from  natural 
recognized  claims, — the  one  whom  it  is 
all  important  to  please  because  he  is 
certain  to  make  it  unpleasantly  apparent 
that  he  is  not  pleased,  —  that  one  has  the 
temper  ;  though  very  likely  the  judgment 
would  surprise  himself  and  be  excepted 
against  by  his  friends,  for  it  requires  two 
in  this  state  of  the  disorder  to  bring  it 
to  a  head  ;  and  so  long  as  the  temper 
acts  unconsciously  and  is  unconsciously 
yielded  to,  it  is  bearable.  The  down- 
ward step  from  this  stage  is  where  the 
temper  is  brought  to  play  as  an  engine 
—  where  the  man  makes  himself  "  nasty  " 
and  knows  it ;  for  here  is  deliberate 
aggression  which  no  merely  ordinary 
temper  can  stand  unmoved.  Every  de- 
gree of  bad  temper,  even  the  slightest,  can 
only  relieve  itself  through  the  suffer- 
ing of  others.  The  suffering,  designed 
whether  consciously  or  not,  may  be 
slight  —  mere  uneasiness;  but  that  un- 
easiness is  the  object  aimed  at.  The 
sullen  look  when  others  are  gay  is  meant 
to  check  that  gaiety.  The  frown  or  the 
scowl  grows  darker  until  it  has  effected 
its  purpose.  Somebody  must  share  the 
gloom  before  it  will  pass  away. 

Happy  the  man  who  can  honestly  clear 
himself  of  all  knowledge  of  this  sour  con- 
dition !  Without  being  ill-tempered, 
most  people  have  their  periods  of  bad 
temper.  We  may  all  have  our  turns  of 
acting  bete  noir,  though  our  test  applies 
to  those  of  whom  the  performance  is  ex- 
pected—  to  whom  it  comes  most  nat- 
urally. If  we,  too,  share  a  temper  of  this 
sort,'  it  is  well  that  we  should  face  it, 
under  whatever  aspect.  It  may  be  a 
temper  that  stands  in  the  way  of  others' 
independence  of  action,  and  innocent 
enjoyment  ;  instigated  by  jealousy,  it 
may  interfere  with  friendships  and  inti- 
macies ;  stimulated  by  obtrusiveness,  it 
may  exact  a  share  in  every  interest  or 
excitement ;  spurred  by  contradiction,  it 
may  quench  the  flow  of  thought  and  opin- 
ion ;  set  on  by  egoism,  it  may  allow  no 
kindnesses,  liberalities,  affections  it  does 
not  share  ;  prompted  by  bile  or  indiges- 
tion, it  may  refuse  to  suffer  alone,  ex- 
acting a  tribute  of  discomfort  from  all 
within  reach  of  the  evil  influence.      So 


blind  is  ill  temper  that  any  one  of  these 
states  may  be  the  habit  of  the  mind  with- 
out a  suspicien  of  the  fact.  Few  people 
would  be  recognized  kill-joys  if  they 
knew  it.  Certain  it  is  that  no  study  of 
temper  in  the  abstract  should  be  pursued 
without  self-study  and  reference  to  con- 
science. The  two  pursuits  have  not  as 
much  in  common  as  they  seem  ;  and  ill 
temper  may  refine  upon  ill  temper, 
analyze,  depict  with  telling  effect,  with- 
out once  consulting  the  inner  conscious- 
ness. 

No  temper  should  be  condemned  as 
bad  that  is  not  set  going  by  selfish  con- 
siderations. Men  may  be  vehement  and 
passionate  to  any  excess,  on  public 
grounds  if  no  personal  motive  mixes 
itself  with  their  heat,  without  exciting, 
even  in  those  unaccustomed  to  look  for 
motives,  the  repugnance  that  bad  temper 
must  always  excite.  The  distinction  is 
felt  before  it  is  seen.  However,  it  is 
rare  to  find  anger  without  this  alloy  ;  the 
man  in  a  passion  is  a  city  without  gates 
and  bars,  and  self  very  readily  steps  in 
where  the  spirit  is  off  its  guard.  Still  a 
man  full  of  general  interests,  apt  to  throw 
himself  into  great  questions  with  which 
he  has  no  other  personal  concern  than  as 
they  stir  his  deeper  nature,  may  commit 
even  outrages  of  temper  under  provoca- 
tion, without  earning  or  meriting  the 
epithet  ill-tempered  ;  for  a  bad  temper 
narrows  and  confines  the  spirit  —  in- 
dulged, it  imprisons  it  within  a  circle  of 
personal  claims,  consequence,  rights,  pre- 
tensions, predominance,  and  puts  the  ego 
foremost,  however  seemingly  remote  from 
the  cause  of  irritation  :  and  these  claims 
must  in  fairness  be  uiireasotiable  claims  ; 
for  we  have  as  much  right  to  be  angry  at 
real  injustice  or  wrong  towards  ourselves 
as  at  that  of  which  others  are  the  victims. 

Men  are  indulgent  to  the  excesses  of 
fire  and  impulse.  Indeed  the  merely  im- 
personal disposition  that  lives  out  of  self, 
and  is  without  passion  of  any  kind,  is 
scarcely  fit  for  social  intercourse.  We 
are  not  interested  in  any  person  not  to 
be  moved  by  sense  of  wrongs  to  at  least 
a  spurt  of  anger  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  person 
without  a  spirit  that  can  be  roused,  with- 
out the  temptation  to  fire  up  at  injury 
and  injustice  towards  himself  or  others, 
is  either  broken-spirited  by  weight  of  ill- 
usage,  or  born  lethargic,  phlegmatic, 
passive,  or  merely  frivolous  and  wanting 
in  self-respect.  Of  the  crushed  spirit, 
which  is  past,  and  perhaps  above,  being 
stirred  to  any  heat  of  indignation,  Silvio 
Pellico  is  an  instance,  as  well  in  the  con- 
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eluding  tone  of  his  pathetic  narrative  of 
suffering  as  in  his  later  writings  :  and 
also  many  a  wife,  whose  tale  of  wrong, 
from  the  bullying  temper  of  a  tyrant  hus- 
band, can  only  be  read  in  the  blank  resig- 
nation of  an  overtasked  patience,  telling 
upon  movement,  attitude,  expression. 
"  She  looks  as  if  she  had  been  put  upon 
all  her  life,"  is  the  colloquial  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  this  melancholy  prostration. 
God  tries  his  servants  with  the  sharp  in- 
strument of  human  cruelty  ;  some  indig- 
nation at  evil  must  and  should  stir  the 
heart,  so  long  as  its  mechanism  remains 
in  healthy  working  condition,  till  the  ten- 
sion of  a  protracted,  severely  tasked  pa- 
tience wears  out  the  spring, —  which  it 
does  after  a  time,  when  hopelessly  ex- 
posed to  the  tyranny  either  of  system  and 
law,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  cruel  temper. 

But  this  word  Spirit  has  gone  through 
as  many  changes  as  the  cognate  terms 
under  discussion.  To  be  spiritless  is  to 
be  born  below  or  beyond,  or  to  have  out- 
lived, common  sympathy ;  to  have  a 
spirit  is  often  a  euphemism  of  temper  of 
the  more  violent  and  irrepressible  kind. 
Persons  will  boast  of  a  spirit  who  sup- 
pose themselves  owners  of  a  temper  not 
worse,  at  least,  than  the  average.  The 
indulgent  husband  whose  wife  keeps  him 
in  hot  water  with  all  his  old  friends,  and 
prevents  his  making  new  ones,  will  own, 
in  confidence,  that  his  wife  has  a  spirit, 
while  he  still  would  not  breathe  the  word 
temper  even  to  the  reeds  :  though  the 
time  must  surely  come  when  the  admis- 
sion will  be  made  and  the  epithet  applied 
in  its  fullest  force.  There  is  indeed  so 
much  to  provoke  us  all,  in  the  turn  things 
are  apt  to  take  in  this  world,  that  temper, 
until  we  have  seriously  suffered  from  it, 
rather  stimulates  sympathy  than  destroys 
it.  Nobody  is  liked  the  worse  for  occa- 
sionally showing  other  people  that  he 
has  a  temper ;  we  take  it  as  a  vindication 
and  excuse  for  our  own  lapses  in  kind. 
He  is  more  one  of  us.  Moreover,  we  are 
tolerant  of  temper  as  of  a  defect  for 
which  no  one  is  wholly  responsible. 
People  are  born  of  a  certain  composi- 
tion —  what  the  Itahans  call  pasta. 
There  is  something  in  the  passionate  or 
sullen  temper  that  now  and  then  takes 
the  reins  out  of  the  hands  of  reason  — 
will  he,  nill  he.  Just  as  no  self-discipline 
or  training  will  impart  a  sweet  temper, 
which  is  a  gift  of  Nature,  "not  an  ac- 
quired but  a  natural  excellence  ;" — so  no 
conquest  over  temper  can  be  so  complete 
as  to  blot  out  every  indication  or  possibili- 
ty of  relapse  ;  it  can  be  brought  under,  but 


not  changed  to  its  contrary.  The  victim 
of  it  is  interesting  as  beijig-si  victim  of  some 
adverse  power.  There  is  always  this 
theory  of  possession,  of  the  man  being 
got  hold  of  by  something  that  is  not  him- 
self. When  passion  arrives  at  a  certain 
stage,  he  is  "driven  by  the  furies,"  no 
longer  a  free  agent.  But  besides  this, 
temper  in  others  has  its  attractive  side  to 
strong  wills,  as  a  thing  they  can  subdue. 
The  high  repute  of  Katherine's  temper 
was  a  positive  attraction  to  Petruchio  ; 
he  longed  to  try  his  hand  on  it.  He 
knew  he  should  have  the  best  in  the  en- 
counter—  and  the  strong  like  to  try  their 
strength.  But  women  are  the  real  tol- 
erators  — more  than  tolerators,  patrons  — 
of  ill-temper.  Nothing  but  experience 
will  teach  them  fear.  The  indulged 
daughter  is  attracted  by  indications  of 
temper  in  her  lover.  Women  are  born 
managers,  and  the  love  of  management 
wants  something  to  manage.  It  is  part 
of  the  craving  for  sovereignty  which 
Chaucer  attributes  to  the  sex.  We  may 
regard  it  as  a  provision  of  Nature  in  fa- 
vour of  the  passionate  and  moody  that 
they  can  always  find  some  woman  willing 
to  take  them 'in  hand  ;  believing  that  it 
only  needs  judicious  treatment  to  tame 
the  tiger  into  a  domestic  animal,  and  that 
hers  is  the  gift  and  the  mission.  She  is 
so  far  supported  in  her  theory  that  the 
worst  tempers  are  generally  amenable  to 
some  particular  influence.  The  violent 
woman's  little  daughter  talks  fearlessly  of 
"  mamma  in  one  of  her  tantrums,"  they 
do  not  touch  her  :  the  man  who  is  a  lion 
in  his  house,  and  frantic  among  his  ser- 
vants, never  commits  himself  to  some 
favourite  child,  or  holds  the  demon  in 
check  in  his  intercourse  with  his  wife, 
who,  having  won  him,  knows  how  to  keep 
him,  by  some  rare  union  of  courage  and 
sweetness — by  never  showing  herself 
afraid,  never  trembling  before  him.  Why 
may  not  she  be  like  this  wife,  and  in  her 
turn  subdue  a  temper  to  her  purposes? 
Sometimes  it  answers  even  where  the 
task  is  deliberately  undertaken,  but  only 
where  the  temper  belongs  to  a  character 
of  many  sides.  There  are  men  whose 
only  domestic  side  is  ill-humour,  who 
only  soften  to  persuasions  from  without, 
whose  home  temper,  from  mere  habit,  is 
an  abiding  presence,  a  shadow  that  never 
gives  place  to  the  sun  —  the  moral  barom- 
eter's fluctuations  ranging  only  from  rain 
to  storm.  Women  of  the  lower  class  are 
the  bitterest  sufferers  from  this  reliance 
on  their  taming  powers,  as  they  are  the 
most  reckless  in  testing  them.     We  have 
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known  a  gentle  creature  with  whom  it 
must  have  constituted  the  sole  motive. 
Tied  to  an  ill-tempered  brute,  and  sadly 
reflecting  in  after-years  on  how  it  came 
about,  she  could  safely  say  it  was 
not  his  looks  that  misled  her  ;  for  she  re- 
called her  remonstrances  to  her  good  and 
easy  first  husband,  at  his  having  such  an 
acquaintance  —  "  he  is  that  fou  and  that 
shabby  that  /  should  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  speaking  to  him."  And  yet  in  time 
she  married  him,  and  from  thenceforth 
was  his  slave,  with  no  other  thanks  than 
growls  and  curses  hurled  at  her  by  day, 
and  muttered  in  his  sleep  ;  for  "  he  never 
turned  in  bed  without  an  oath." 

The  worst  victims  of  this  hallucination 
have  not  even  the  compensation  of  those 
outbursts  of  penitence  which  are  sup- 
posed to   follow  transports  of   rage,  and 


and  so  dear  ;  for  the  people  who  cast  a 
permanent  gloom  around  them  don't 
seem  to  know  it.  The  man  of  merely 
brutal  temper  is  probably  not  given  to 
scrutiny  of  any  kind,  any  more  than  a 
raging  bull  or  a  vicious  mule.  Happy 
they  whose  own  temper  is  not  tried  or 
exasperated  by  rasping  contact  with  one 
of  those  social  monsters,  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  poor,  though  the  scandals 
they  cause  are  most  public  where  life  al- 
together has  fewest  concealments.  It 
needs  a  very  fine  nature  not  to  be  nar- 
rowed and  soured  under  such  contact, 
even  where  it  is  borne  patiently  and  wise- 
ly. A  daughter  or  wife  so  circumstanced 
sees  everything  through  a  distempered 
medium.  Nothing  can  be  viewed  on  its 
own  merits,  but  primarily  on  its  bearings 
with  the  predominant  influence  —  the 
most  cramping  of  all  conditions  outside 
the  inner  self.  It  is  few  indeed  who  can 
endure  such  bondage,  though  they  seem 
to  bear  it  well,  without  suffering,  not 
only  in  feeling,  but  in  character,  and 
sinking  below  the  level  to  which  happi- 
,ness  and  intercourse  with  just  and  gentle 
natures  would  have  raised  them. 

Considering  what  a  power  ill-temper  is 
in  the  world,  —  what  engines  of  discom- 
fort are  even  its  slighter  exhibitions, 
what  a  misery  its  serious  outbreaks,  and 
yet  how  gingerly  it  has  to  be  touched ; 
how  careful  it  behoves  us  to  be  against 
attributing  it  to  those  with  whom  we  have 
close  personal  contact ;  how  material  to 
our  interests  to  preserve  our  own  com- 
posure by  avoiding  collisions  ;  how  in- 
dispensable it  is  in  polite  society  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  it ;  how  incumbent  on  us  as 
Christians  to  be  lenient  where  it   cannot 


be  ignored,  and  to  put  favourable  con- 
structions, so  long  as  they  are  possible, 
—  it  is  no  wonder  that  ill-temper  plays  a 
great  part  in  abstract  speculation,  where 
our  tongues  and  thoughts  have  fair  play  ; 
and  a  still  greater  in  works  of  imagination 
— in  whatever  exhibits  the  passions  and 
emotions  in  action.  It  is  in  this  field 
alone  that  the  world  can  avenge  itself  on 
ill-humour,  at  once  with  charity  and  dig- 
nity. Not  of  course  that  we  need  this 
impersonal  field  for  the  expression  of  our 
opinion, —  it  exhales  against  the  dis- 
turbers of  our  serenity  at  every  safe  op- 
portunity:  nothing  is  so  interesting  as 
the  temper  of  our  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, nothing  elicits  and  quickens  our 
critical  faculty  so  keenly.  It  is  impossible 
for  ordinary  human  nature  to  endure  the 
caprices  and  injuries  of  ill-temper  without 
some  vent.  No  people  get  their  deserts 
more  surely,  from  some  quarter  or  an- 
other, than  the  passionate  or  the  peevish. 
But  in  discussing  temper  on  the  basis  of 
immediate  experience,  some  element  of 
humiliation  will  qualify  our  tone  of  su- 
periority. We  have  been  subservient,  it 
may  be,  on  the  purest  motives  of  pru- 
dence or  patience  ;  but  a  thorough  fit  of 
ill-temper  is  always  the  head,  and  those 
subject  to  it  the  tail.  In  the  delineation 
of  temper  all  this  is  reversed.  A  culprit 
is  arraigned  before  us  and  we  are  the 
calm,  dispassionate  judges — our  expe- 
rience merely  a  witness  to  the  truth  of 
the  picture.  We  are  in  a  different  atmos- 
phere altogether  from  the  personal  one. 
It  is  from  no  sense  of  personal  wrongs, 
from  no  rough  experiences,  that  the 
masterly  painter  of  the  humours  and 
passions  of  mankind  derives  his  knowl- 
edge of  their  workings.  All  great  artists 
in  this  field  are  observers  rather  than 
actors.  It  is  not  their  own  sufferings 
which  inspire  them,  or  the  sufferings 
must  be  at  least  remote,  and  only  severe 
enough  to  assist  imagination  in  its  per- 
ception. It  is  sympathy,  not  experience. 
The  man  sitting  down  under  the  immedi- 
ate pressure  of  indignation  to  describe  a 
passion  would  make  rude  work  of  it,  and 
omit  all  the  delicate  touches.  We  should 
not  know  who  was  right  and  who  wrong  ; 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  the  other 
side  of  the  story.  The  best  painters  of 
human  nature  in  this  line  at  least,  have, 
as  far  as  their  biographies  are  to  be 
trusted,  had  easy  tempers,  subjected  to 
no  harsh  trials.  Under  their  handling 
we  are  let  into  the  mechanism  of  ill- 
temper, —  its  weak  side.  It  is  a  power 
while  we  are  subject  to  it ;   when  we  see 
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it  depicted  we  see  it  a  weakness  and  flaw.  |  where  his  shortsightedness  is  alluded  to. 


The  giant  before  whom  the  reader  has 
trembled  now  makes  him  sport ;  the  fret- 
fulness  which  has  vexed  his  soul  now 
affords  him  an  exquisite  diversion.  It  is 
an  exposure  ;  but  if  we  once  suspected 
in  the  author  any  spirit  of  revenge,  any 
indulgence  of  a  grudge,  the  truth  of  the 
picture  would  fall  under  suspicion.  We 
doubt  if  any  one  can  properly  appreciate 
the  shades  of  imperfect  ungoverned  tem- 
per rendered  by  a  fine  hand,  without  time 
for  experience.  What  seems  fancy  to  the 
young  reader  grows  into  truth  as  his 
knowledge  of  men  enlarges.  Not,  as  we 
say,  that  the  picture  is  a  portrait  —  no 
mere  reproduction  stands  well  in  a  work  of 
art  —  but  he  recognizes  an  artist  sure  of 
his  ground  :  given  a  certain  temper, 
circumstances  would  produce  such  and 
such  evidences  of  it. 

In  touching  upon  the  varieties  of  im- 
perfect temper  we  must,  then,  seek  our 
illustrations  mainly  from  the  pages  of 
fiction.  That  of  real  life  is  obviously 
closed  to  us,  except  as  we  read  it  in  irre- 
sponsible gossiping  anecdote  or  biogra- 
phy. And  here  a  double  reason  prevents 
our  finding  much  to  our  purpose.  The 
biographer  is  unwilling  to  lower  his  sub- 
ject in  the  eyes  of  his  reader,  and  a 
passion  set  down  in  black  and  white  has 
generally  this  consequence  ;  and  if  he 
seeks  to  be  true  to  the  utmost,  the  ma- 
terials for  such  truth  are  so  evanescent 
that  after  a  few  years  he  may  indeed 
know  and  therefore  tell  us  that  his  subject , 
was  of  a  stormy  or  peevish  temperament 
—  this  may  still  be  notorious  —  but  all 
the  proofs  of  it  may  have  vanished  out  of 
the  world.  Boswell,  whose  observation 
of  human  nature  almost  amounted  to 
genius,  gives  Johnson  in  a  passion  with 
fine  effect ;  but  even  he  only  succeeds 
by  an  instant  record,  and  the  self-sacri- 
fice of  a  superhuman  candour. 

Johnsonhad  that  strong  sense  of  per- 
sonality which  belongs  to  irritable  temper. 
He  would  fly  out  on  abstract  questions, 
because  he  could  not  see  anything  with- 
out self-reference.  "  I  can  love  all 
mankind,"  said  he,  "  except  an  Ameri- 
can ; " —  here  was  a  relation  established, 
and  then  "his  inflammable  corruption 
bursting  into  hprrid  fire,  he  called  them 
rascals,  robbers,  pirates  ;  "  and  on  Miss 
Seward  putting  in  a  word  of  mild  re- 
proof, "  he  roared  out  another  tremen- 
dous volley  which  one  might  fancy  could 
be  heard  across  the  Atlantic."  No 
caricature  of  comedy  represents  passion 
in  more  lively  uncontrol  than  in  the  scene 


He  and  Dr.  Percy  were   discussing  Pen- 
nant on  Scotch  scenery. 

Johnson.  I  think  he  describes  very  well. 

Percy.  I  travelled  after  him. 

Johnson.  And  I  travelled  after  him. 

Percy.  But,  my  good  friend,  you  are  short- 
sighted, and  do  not  see  so  well  as  I  do. 

I  wondered  at  Dr.  Percy  venturing  thus. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  in- 
flammable particles  were  collecting  for  a  cloud 
to  burst.  In  a  while  Dr.  Percy  said  something 
more  in  disparagement  of  Pennant. 

Johnson.  This  is  the  resentment  of  a  narrow 
mind,  because  he  did  not  find  everything  in 
Northumberland. 

Percy  {feeling  the  stroke).  Sir,  you  may  be  as 
rude  as  you  please. 

Johnson.  Hold,  sir  !  Don't  talk  of  rude- 
ness ;  remember,  sir,  you  told  me  {puffing  hard 
with  passion  struggling  for  a  vent)  1  was  short- 
sighted. We  have  done  with  civility.  We 
are  to  be  as  rude  as  we  please. 

Percy.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  uncivil. 

Johnson.  I  cannot  say  so,  sir ;  for  I  did 
mean  to  be  uncivil,  thinking  you  had  been  un- 
civil. 

We  must  give  the  sequel,  as  illustrat- 
ing a  temper  placable  as  well  as  soon 
angry. 

Dr.  Percy  rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  assured  him  affectionately 
that  his  meaning  had  been  misunderstood. 
Upon  which  a  reconciliation  instantly  took 
place. 

Johnson.  My  dear  sir,  I  am  willing  you  shall 
hang  Pennant. 

Petulant  anger  is  so  far  ungenerous 
that  it  naturally  wreaks  itself  on  the  saf- 
est object.  Boswell  not  being  easily 
offended  was  not  seldom  a  victim.  Once 
he  ventured  to  interpose  a  word  for  the 
Americans,  and  to  regret  his  friend's 
prejudice.  Johnson  said  nothing,  but 
the  cloud  was  charged  with  sulphurous 
vapour  which  was  afterwards  to  burst  in 
thunder ;  for  presently  the  conversation 
turning  on  a  gentleman  who  was  running 
out  his  fortune  in  London,  Boswell 
said :  — 

We  must  get  him  out  of  it.  All  his  friends 
must  quarrel  with  him,  and  that  will  soon  drive 
him  away. 

Johnson.  Nay,  sir,  we'll  send  you  to  him. 
If  your  company  does  not  drive  a  man  out  of 
his  house,  nothing  will. 

This  was  a  terrible  shock  for  which  there 
was  no  visible  cause.  I  afterwards  asked  him 
why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a  thing. 

Johnson.  Because,  sir,  you  made  me  angry 
about  the  Americans. 

Bos7vell.  But  why  did  you  not  take  your  re- 
venge directly  ? 
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Johnson  {smiling).  Because,  sir,  I  had  noth- 
ing ready.  A  man  cannot  strike  till  he  has  his 
weapons. 

This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant  confession. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  also  an  example  of  that 
quality  conspicuous  in  "temper"  —  a 
lively  sense  of  what  is  due  to  self.  The 
petulant  person  constantly  says  and  does 
disagreeable  things,  because  he  owes  it 
to  himself  to  take  notice  of  certain  fail- 
ures of  such  duty  in  others.  Beauclerc 
once  sure  of  his  ground  ended  a  dispute 
with  the  hazardous  remark,  "  This  is 
what  you  don't  know,  and  I  do."  John- 
son owed  it  to  himself  —  in  the  presence 
to   have    the   last   word : 


After  some  minutes,  during  which  dinner 
and  the  glass  went  on  cheerfully,  he  suddenly 
asks  Mr.  Beauclerc,  "  How  came  you  to  talk 
so  petulantly  to  me,  *  This  is  what  you  don't 
know,  but  what  I  know  '  ?  One  thing  /know 
which  you  don't  seem  to  know,  that  you  are 
very  uncivil."  And  one  Hackman's  violent 
temper  coming  on  the  tapis  he  improves  the 
occasion  :  "  It  was  his  duty  to  command  his 
temper  as  my  friend  Mr.  Beauclerc  should  have 
commanded  his  some  time  ago." 

Beauclerc.  I  should  learn  of  you,  sir. 

yohnson.  Sir,  you  have  given  me  opportuni- 
ties of  learning  when  I  have  been  in  your  com- 
pany. 

A  temper  indulged  seldom  confines 
itself  to  one  mode.  All  the  terms  — 
Petulant,  Angry,  Peevish,  Fretful,  Im- 
i:)etuous,  Irritable,  are  applied  to  Johnson's 
"unhappy  temper."  Gigantic  in  every- 
thing, his  temper  was  of  the  same  mould. 
It  is  no  slight  testimony  to  his  character 
and  genius,  to  his  innate  kindliness  of 
nature,  that,  being  what  it  was,  he  does 
not  live  in  men's  minds  associated  with 
that  one  idea  —  that  we  can  regard  his 
temper  as  an  accident,  fhe  effect  of  dis- 
ease, not  as  the  man  himself;  and  a  still 
greater  testimony  to  the  worth  of  his 
heart  that  he  could  keep  his  friends  and 
yet  treat  them  in  the  way  he  did  when 
the  fit  was  on  him.  For  with  more  ordi- 
nary friendships  it  is  as  Cowper  writes,  — 

A  fretful  temper  will  divide 

The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied, 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion  ; 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse 

At  one  immense  explosion. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  temper  is  to 
alienate.  The  pain  inflicted  by  its  stings 
and  outrages,  however  we  may  nerve  our- 
selves to  bear  it,  by  degrees  possesses 
the  feelings  and  imagination  to  the  exclu- 
sion  of  all  other  considerations.      Our 


judgment  appreciates  the  counterbalan- 
cing excellencies  ;  but  the  person  whose 
frequent  mood  it  is  to  give  pain  —  and  it 
is  the  one  object  of  all  manifestations  of 
temper  to  do  so  —  separates  himself  from 
our  sympathies,  when  he  has  done  it 
once  too  often,  by  a  gap  not  easily  bridged 
over. 

Temper  in  some  people  does  not  need 
a  personal  object  for  its  indulgence  ;  and 
in  this  case,  though  we  don't  like  him  the 
better  for  it,  we  put  up  with  the  annoy- 
ance in  a  more  tolerant  spirit.  The 
grumbler  is  of  this  type,  who  can't  be  put 
out  of  his  way  without  making  others  un- 
comfortable, but  does  not  make  this  his 
first  object.  The  times,  as  they  affect 
him,  are  out  of  joint,  and  he  must  have 
his  fling  at  them.  Miss  Austen,  whose 
forte  is  delicate  touches,  depicts  this 
temper  most  felicitously  in  John  Knightly, 
Emma's  brother-in-law  —  clever,  domes- 
tic, respectable,  not  so  often  unreasona- 
bly cross  as  to  deserve  the  reproach  of 
being  ill-tempered,  but  capable  of  being 
sometimes  out  of  humour,  and  "whose 
feelings  must  always  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  his  companions."  These  feel- 
ings were  injured  by  having  to  go  to  a 
dinner-party  one  winter's  day.  His  tem- 
per exhales  in  general  principles,  in  a 
strain  very  familiar  to  many  of  us  :  — 

A  man  must  have  a  very  good  opinion  of 
himself  when  he  asks  people  to  leave  their  own 
fireside  and  encounter  such  a  day  as  this,  for 
the  sake  of  coming  to  see  him.  He  must 
think  himself  a  most  agreeable  fellow.  I 
could  not  do  such  a  thing.  It  is  the  greatest 
absurdity  —  actually  snowing  at  this  moment ! 
The  folly  of  not  allowing  people  to  be  com- 
fortable at  home  ;  and  the  folly  of  people's  not 
staying  at  home  comfortably  when  they  can  ! 
If  we  were  obliged  to  go  out  such  an  evening 
as  this,  by  any  call  of  duty  or  business,  what  a 
hardship  we  should  deem  it;  —  and  here  we 
are,  probably  with  rather  thinner  clothing  than 
usual,  setting  forward  voluntarily,  without  ex- 
cuse, in  defiance  of  the  voice  of  nature,  which 
tells  man,  in  everything  given  to  his  view  or 
his  feelings,  to  stay  at  home  himself  and  keep 
all  under  shelter  that  he  can  ;  —  here  are  we 
setting  forward  to  spend  five  dull  hours  in 
another  man's  house,  with  nothing  to  say  or 
hear  that  was  not  said  and  heard  yesterday, 
and  may  not  be  said  and  heard  again  to- 
morrow. Going  in  dismal  weather,  to  return 
probably  in  worse.  Four  horses  and  four  ser- 
vants taken  out  for  nothing  but  to  convey  five 
idle,  shivering  creatures  into  colder  rooms  and 
worse  company  than  they  might  have  had  at 
home. 

But  grumbling  indulged,  rarely  ends 
without  the  craving  for  revenge  on  some- 


thing   more   tangible   than  society.      By 
the  end  of  the  evening  this  eloquent  and 
reasoning  grumbler  finds  a  victim  in  poor 
helpless,  nervous  Mr.  Woodhouse,  whose 
temperament  is  too  familiar  to  the  reader 
for  further  definition.     "  This  will  prove 
a  spirited  beginning  for  your  winter  en- 
gagements,   sir,"   he    cries    in    inhuman 
banter.     "  I  admired  your  resolution  very 
much  in  venturing  out  on  such  weather, 
for  of   course   you  saw  there  would  be 
snow  very  soon.     I  admired  your  spirit ; 
and   I   daresay  we  shall  get  home  very 
well.     We  are  two  carriages  ;    if  one  is 
blown  over  in  the  bleak  part  of  the  com- 
mon field,  there  will  be  the  other  at  hand. 
I  daresay  we  shall  be  safe  at  home  be- 
fore midnight."     Grumblers,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  need  any  other  form  of  sympathy  than 
respectful  attention.     They  do  not  care  to 
wake  the  spirit   in  others.     In   this  they 
differ  from  the  fretful  temperament,  which 
desires    to   irritate,  and    resents    passive 
meekness.      Lisbeth    in    "Adam    Bede," 
"at  once  patient  and   complaining,  self- 
renouncing  and  exacting,"  whose  wail  was 
to  Adam  the  most  irritating  of  all  sounds, 
resents  in  her  son  Seth  the  immovable 
sweetness  of  his  temper.     "  Thee  was  al- 
lays like  a  bag  o'  meal  that  can  ne'er  be 
bruised."     She  longed  for  something  to 
fret  against,  to  hurt   in    its  resistance,  to 
provoke  to  response   in  kind  ;  therefore 
she  loved  Adam  best,  who  would  give  a 
sharp  answer,  and  illustrate  the  author's 
observation  that  "  we  are  apt  to  be  kinder 
to  the  brutes  that  love  us  than  the  wo- 
men that   love  us.     Is  it  that  the  brutes 
are  dumb  ? "  and  yet  fretfulness  is  timid 
and  cowardly,  and  presumes  on  tolerance 
and     forbearance.      Perhaps    all     active 
forms  of  temper  that  exercise  themselves 
in  devising  prov^ocations  act  on    the  ex- 
pectation  of   an  answer   in    kind  —  they 
wish  to  irritate,  not  merely  to  crush   into 
trembling  subservience.     The  sullen  tem- 
per can  nourish  itself   in  silence  —  wait- 
ing to  be  roused.     There  is  a  sort  of  tem- 
per that   barks    out   its    ill-humour,  and 
vents  itself  after  fits  of  moody  silence  in 
short  sharp  insults  and  injuries,  relapsing 
into  suUenness   again.     We   should    call 
this   the  least  enjoyable  ill-temper  to  its 
possessor,  except  that  Charles  Lamb  has 
recorded  the  pleasures  of  a  sulky  fit  in 
a  way  to   touch   every  one's  conscience. 
SuUenness  is  the  familiar  demon  that  has 
spoiled  many  a  seeming  prosperity.    Self- 
love  and  morosity,  says  the  ancient  mor- 
alist, together  with  luxury  and  effeminacy, 
breed  long  fits  of  anger,  which  gather  in 
the  soul  like  a  swarm  of  wasps.     In  its 
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passive  state,  on  the  defensive,  it  is  well 
rendered  in  the  play.  Sullen,  after  being 
tipsy  overnight,  enters  on  the  scene. 

Sullen.  My  head  aches  consumedly. 

Mrs.  Sullen.  Will  you  be  pleased,  my  dear, 
to  drink  tea  with  us  this  morning }  It  may 
do  your  head  good. 

Sullen.  No. 

Dorinda.  Coff(?e,  brother  ? 

Sullen.  Pshaw  ! 

Mrs.  Sullen.  Will  you  please  to  dress  and 
go  to  church  with  me  .-*    The  air  may  help  you. 


Sullen.  Scrub 
Scrub.  Sir  .? 


Enter  Scrub. 


Sullen.  What  day  of  the  week  is  this  ? 

Scrub.  Sunday,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Sullen.  Sunday  !  bring  me  a  dram  ;  and,  d'ye 
hear,  set  out  the  venison  pasty  and  a  tankard 
of  strong  beer  upon  the  hall  table  :  I'll  go  to 
breakfast. 

Dorinda.  Stay,  stay,  brother  !  you  shan't  go 
off  so  ;  you  were  very  naughty  last  night,  and 
must  make  your  wife  reparation.  Come,  come, 
brother,  won't  you  ask  pardon  .-* 

Sullen.  For  what  .^ 

Dorinda.  For  being  drunk  last  night. 

Sullen.  I  can  afford  it,  can't  I  } 

Airs.  Sullen.  But  I  can't,  sir. 

Sullen.  Then  you  may  let  it  alone. 

Mrs.  Sullen.  But  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that 
this  is  not  to  be  borne. 

Sullen.  I'm  glad  on't. 

Mrs.  Sullen.  What  is  the  reason,  sir,  that 
you  treat  me  thus  inhumanly  ."* 

Sullen.  Scrub  ! 

Scrub.  Sir .'' 

Sullen.  Get  things  ready  to  shave  my  head. 

\Exit. 

This,  we  suspect,  is  the  only  temper 
which  has  no  attractions  to  the  female 
bosom, —  it  is  chronic  and  independent 
of  provocations.  It  rouses  to  the  highest 
pitch  the  temper  exposed  to  it,  but  in  its 
turn  is  like  Lisbeth's  bag  of  meal,  when 
the  weaker  impetuous  spirit  hurls  itself 
against  it.  More  than  its  match  in  bru- 
tality, Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  has  drawn 
a  violent  temper,  which  he  represents  as 
exercising  a  fascination  on  woman.  The 
readers  of  his  excellent  novel,  "  Can  you 
Forgive  Her?"  —  than  which  fiction  pos- 
sesses few  tales  more  readable — will  re- 
call George  Vavasor,  who  has  power  to 
make  his  heroine  jilt  her  respectable  lov- 
er, through  the  mere  instrumentality  of 
selfishness  and  ill-temper,  a  temper  that 
paints  itself  on  a  huge  cicatrice  on  his 
cheek,  turning  it  red  like  a  newly  cut  gash 
whenever  passion  is  roused.  The  char- 
acter is  energetically  drawn,  and  would 
be  powerful  and  tragic  but  for  a  certain 
sense  of  amusement  evident  in  the  genial 
author  at  his  own  ogre-like  creation.    The 
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secret  satisfaction  Vavasor  finds  in  mak- 
ing calculations  how  to  commit  murder 
without  detection,  are  no  doubt  natural  ; 
but  when   the  City  refused   to  discount 
Alice's  paper,  and  he  makes  his  calcula- 
tions about   murdering   it  —  "Could  not 
a  river  of   strychnine  be  turned  on  round 
the    Exchange    about    luncheon-time  ?  " 
we    see    Mr.  Trollope's    imagination   re- 
volts from  horrors,  and  takes  refuge  in 
the  burlesque,  carrying   the   reader  with 
him,  who  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  string 
of  curses,  finds  himself  recalling  the  pro- 
vincial lady's  report  of  her  sporting  friend 
who  had   been  out  cursing  all  the  morn- 
ing.    And  true  enough,  violent  temper  is 
ridiculous,  only  its    terrors  will  not  allow 
those  who  suffer  from  it  to  see  and  relish 
its  real   grotesqueness.     It   is  when  we 
survey  it,  caged,  through  the  secure  bars 
of  print,  with  some  master  student  of  the 
profession  ,  for  showman,  that  we  can  ap- 
preciate its  absurd  side.     Shakespeare's 
old  Duke  of  York  bawling  for  his  boots 
is  amusing  to  the  reader,  but  terrible  to 
his  old  Duchess  and  the  son  he  resolves 
to  denounce.     Even  Lear's  passion,  the 
grandest  and  most  eloquent  that  man  has 
painted,  creates  a  smile  as  with  growing 
rage  he  reverts  to  the  indignity  put  on 
his  follower  — "  But  who  put  my  man  i'  the 
stocks .?  "     But  It  is  not  only  the  impo- 
tence of  anger  which  strikes  the  mere  ob- 
server with  patronizing  amusement.     He 
must  be  a  dull  fellow  indeed  who  has  not 
something  clever  to  say  when   in  a  pas- 
sion.    If  a  man  has  any  wit   in  him,  per- 
fect  unrestraint    brings    it    out ;    hence 
comedy  and  farce  depend  much  upon  tem- 
per for   their   liveliest  scenes.     Passion 
makes    a    man    unaffected.     Nobody    is 
more  himself  than  when  he  loses  himself. 
Sheridan  makes  all   his   people  too  witty 
for  nature  ;  but  we  acknowledge  our  kin- 
dred with  Sir  Anthony  in  a  rage  rather 
than  with  Acres  in  cool   blood  :  his  new 
system  of  oaths  is  beyond  us,  but  we  can 
at  least  recall  occasions  when  we  felt  it 
easy  to  speak  our  minds,  when  passion 
gave  us    the  feeling  of   something   more 
like  eloquence  than  we  had  known  before, 
and  a  vocabulary  became  ours  that  in  our 
passive  moments  we  have  sought  after  in 
vain.     How  readily  his  periods  flow,  how 
expansive  his  ideas  !  —  "  Take  care  :  the 
patience  of  a  saint  may  be  overcome  at 
last !  but  mark,  I  give  you  six  hours  and 
a  half  to  consider   of  this  ;  if  then  you 
agree,  without  any  condition,  to  do  every- 
thing on  earth   that  I  choose,  why,  I  may 
in  time  forgive  you  —  if  not,  don't  enter 
the  same  hemisphere  with  me  !  don't  dare 


to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  use  the  same 
light  with  me,  but  get  an  atmosphere  and 
a  sun  of  your  own  !  I'll  strip  you  of  your 
commission  ;  I'll  lodge  a  five-and-three- 
pence  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  you 
shall  live  on  the  interest ;  I'll  disown  you. 
I'll  disinherit  you,  and  hang  me  if  I  ever 
call  you  Jack  again  !  "  Nor  need  we  con- 
sider his  reference  to  sun  and  atmosphere 
as  beyond  the  stretch  of  our  imagination, 
if  the  rage  be  but  high  enough  pitched. 
This  earth  seems  a  Httle  spot  to  a  man 
in  a  passion  ;  he  inevitably  looks  below 
or  beyond  it.  "  Nothing,"  writes  Sydney 
Smith,  "can  exceed  the  fury  of  the 
Whigs  (on  being  thrown  out) ;  they  mean 
not  only  to  change  everything  upon  the 
earth,  but  to  alter  the  tides,  to  suspend 
the  principles  of  gravitation  and  vegeta- 
tion, and  to  tear  down  the  solar  system." 
But  we  have  wandered  into  the  he- 
roics of  our  subject,  where  our  experi- 
ence has  to  strengthen  itself  with  bor- 
rowed knowledge.  Let  us  return  to  the 
domestic  home-fireside  view — to  the  ex- 
hibitions of  temper  that  tease  or  fret 
without  making  us  altogether  miserable, 
or  those  who  allow  themselves  in  ill-hu- 
mour monsters.  Take,  for  example,  the 
carping  temper  —  the  fretfulness  that 
wears  itself  and  those  about  it,  yet  never 
grows  into  passion,  or  loses  self-control 
beyond  its  first  stage  ;  the  dislike  to  ac- 
quiescence in  anything,  the  desire  to  as- 
sert itself  and  to  be  prominent.  There 
are  good  people  even,  who  will  make 
great  sacrifices  for  others,  but  whose 
temper  renders  them  enemies  to  comfort, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  any  com- 
fort they  have  not  a  hand  in.  The  eye 
wanders  in  search  of  a  grievance  or  an 
objection,  an  inner  splenetic  humour  for- 
bids repose  and  ruffles  the  general  at- 
mosphere. This  is  the  melancholy  form. 
There  is  a  sprightly  habit  of  carping 
quite  as  irritating,  and  producing  a  wider 
disturbance.  A  thoroughly  irritable  tem- 
per is  consistent  with  self-control.  The 
wise  man  afflicted  with  it  knows  he  can- 
not trust  himself  and  is  on  his  guard. 
But  there  is  a  half-control  which  rushes 
into  the  arena  of  dispute,  safe  never  to 
transgress  conventional  civility,  but  keep- 
ing others  on  thorns,  expecting  that  the 
threatening  storm  will  surely  burst  over 
them.  Husbands  and  wives  sometimes 
treat  their  friends  to  scenes  of  alterca- 
tion which  just  stop  short  of  quarrel,  like 
Mr.  Hotspur  and  his  lady  in  the  "  Spec- 
tator," who  in  a  room  full  of  friends  are 
ever  saying  something  smart  to  each 
other,  and  that  but  just  within  rules,  so 
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that  the  whole  company  stand  in  the  ut- 
most anxiety  and  suspense  for  fear  of 
their  falling  into  extremities.  The  com- 
plainant in  this  case  can  only  wish  they 
hated  each  other  a  little  more  seriously. 
"  If  they  would  only  be  so  discreet  as  to 
hate  from  the  very  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
their  aversion  would  be  too  strong  for 
gibes  every  moment."  It  is  a  wonder 
that  affection  can  stand  the  wear  of  two 
such  tempers  in  collision.  They  think 
it  does ;  but  that  is  questionable  love 
which  likes  to  make  its  object  feel  in  the 
wrong,  and  having  the  worst  of  things, 
though  but  in  an  argument  or  a  question 
of  fact. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  that  a  habit  of 
contradiction  as  such  comes  under  the 
description  of  ill-temper.  It  is  ingrained 
in  some  natures,  and  independent  of 
provocation.  Now  we  generally  regard 
temper  in  its  relation  to  others,  as  we 
excite  its  outbursts  and  experience 
its  inconveniences.  But  contradiction, 
though  it  is  a  permanent  feature,  and  in- 
dulged smiling  and  in  cold  blood,  is  akin 
to  temper  in  the  marked  feature  of  being 
blind  to  reason,  and  therefore  needing 
management  and  fi7iesse  in  those  ex- 
posed to  it.  We  have  to  circumvent  it 
by  concealing  our  bias  or  the  force  of 
our  opinion,  recognizing  an  inability  to 
agree  with  others, —  an  imperious  neces- 
sity to  take  the  opposite  side,  such  as  led 
Thomas  Sudden  to  stay  behind  in  West- 
minster Hall  when  the  shake  in  the  roof 
happened,  because  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  asserted  it  was  coming  down. 

We  feel  disposed  to  think  that  women 
have  improved  in  the  matter  of  command- 
ing their  tempers  since  the  great  essay- 
ist's time.  The  tempers  that  used  to  ex- 
plode have  trained  themselves  into  de- 
cency. The  sight  of  a  woman  of  birth 
and  fashion  in  a  downright  passion  must 
at  one  time  have  been  a  common  one,  or 
the  sex  was  much  maligned  by  poets  and 
moralists.  There  must  have  been  some 
ground  in  fact  for  the  scene  given  with 
so  much  spirit  by  Tom  Megget,  the  bach- 
elor friend  of  henpecked  Mr.  Freeman, 
when,  upon  his  admonitions,  the  pretty 
wife's  softness  turned  so  suddenly  into 
rage,  and  "  she  threw  the  scalding  tea- 
kettle on  your  humble  servant,"  from 
thence  flying  at^  her  husband's  periwig  — 
no  doubt  a  very  tempting  and  suggestive 
object  of  attack.  The  arguments  used, 
though  irritating  to  the  person  immediate- 
ly addressed,  were  very  likely  to  prove 
dissuasives  with  fair  readers,  if  any  were 
really  disposed  to  such  excesses.     "  Look 


you,  madame,"  cries  the  exasperating 
Tom,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  but  you  ought  to  consider  you  are 
now  past  a  chicken.  This  humour,  which 
was  well  enough  in  a  girl,  is  insufferable 
in  a  woman  of  your  motherly  character." 
Well  enough  in  a  girl !  this  explains  a 
good  deal.  All  contemporary  literature 
shows  us  girls  ,of  fifteen  in  society  and 
encouraged  in  every  childish  caprice. 
Gz//^^ fifteen,  at  any  rate,  by  their  ador- 
ers. It  is  these  whom  grave  Clarissa 
seems  to  warn  in  her  fine  encomium  on 
good-humour  — 

What  then  remains,  but  well  our  powers  to 
use, 

And  keep  good-humour  still  whate'er  we  lose.^ 

And,  trust  me,  dear  !  good-humour  can  pre- 
vail 

When  airs  and  flights  and  screams  and  scold- 
ings fail. 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the 
soul. 

It  must  have  been  an  affair  of  nicety  to 
know  when  to  stop  flying  into  a  frenzy. 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  in  describing 
Queen  Caroline  at  her  trial,  certainly 
does  not  restrict  the  period  unduly,  when 
she  decides  that  no  woman  after  fifty 
looks  the  better  for  being  in  a  passion. 
Ungovernable  tempers  are  probably 
rarer  than  they  used  to  be  in  both  sexes. 
For  one  thing,  servants  won't  put  up 
with  what  they  once  did,  when  kicks  and 
coups  de  baton  were  atoned  for  by  a  pis- 
tole or  half-a-cro\vn,  and  when  we  read  of 
passionate  masters  whose  servants  used 
to  throw  themselves  in  their  way  for  the 
sake  of  the  liberal  compensation  sure  to 
follow.  But  not  only  is  the  spirit  of  the 
servant-class  elevated,  but  fidelity  is  not 
the  same  virtue.  There  was  something 
in  having  a  master  that  was  a  master, 
and  knew  how  to  show  it,  when  service 
was  undertaken  for  life  ;  and  room  for 
natural  pride  in  understanding  his  hu- 
mours, and  knowing  how  to  manage 
them,  and  so  to  protect  him  from  less  in- 
dulgent scrutiny.  When  Miss  Bremer's 
fine  character  "  Ma  Ch^re  Mere  "  is  sup- 
posed to  be  dying,  and  her  devoted  maid 
Elsa  is  advised  to  console  herself  by  the 
thought  of  her  beloved  mistress  in 
heaven, —  "  But  what  shall  I  do  without 
her  ? "  is  the  reply  ;  "  and  then  she  must 
have  somebody  in  heaven  to  wait  upon 
her,  and  be  at  her  hand  night  and  day." 
"  She  will  be  with  the  angels  then,  Elsa." 
"  Ah,  dear  madam  !  they  could  not  con- 
form to  her  temper  as  I  can.  They  have 
not  lived  with  her  forty  years." 
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TEMPER. 


People  complain  of  the  growing  inde- 
pendence of  servants  ;  but,  however  try- 
ing to  the  housekeeper,  it  has  its  moral 
use.  Our  present  relation  with  our  do- 
mestics is  a  training  of  temper  which  the 
world  has  wanted  till  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Such  tempers  as  Squire  Western's, 
for  instance,  could  hardly  grow  into  what 
they  were  without  dependents  to  kick 
and  cuff  at  will  from  childhood  upwards. 
Most  furious  tempers  are  what  they  are 
from  having  had  their  sway  unchecked 
from  the  first  —  an  unresisting  somebody 
to  bully.  Servants,  to  judge  from  books 
and  records,  used  to  be  the  natural  ob- 
jects for  such  amenities  ;  but  now  the 
most  irritable  of  masters  or  mistresses, 
whomsoever  else  they  fly  out  upon,  learn 
to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  their  head  to- 
wards the  "  tolerable  "  cook  they  would 
be  at  their  wits'  end  to  replace. 

Another  training  is  to  be  found  in 
games  and  social  amusements,  which  are 
growing  more  and  more  into  a  business 
of  life.  We  give,  many  of  us,  a  prepos- 
terous amount  of  time  to  sport ;  but 
being  an  occupation,  not  simply  a  relaxa- 
tion, it  has  to  be  made  a  business  of,  and 
subjected  to  stringent  rules.  To  fail, 
and  lose  with  a  good  grace,  is  a  discipline 
people  must  learn,  old  or  young,  boys  or 
girls,  when  they  are  playing  every  day 
and  all  day  long.  For  a  girl  to  be  put 
out  at  croquet  is  the  worst  breeding  ;  and 
we  doubt  if  such  a  schoolboy  as  Howley 
must  have  been  would  now  allow  himself 
the  loser's  satisfaction  recorded  by  his 
adversary  in  the  "  Singleton  Letters." 
"  I  was,"  writes  Sydney  Smith,  "  at 
school  and  college  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Fifty-three  years  ago  he 
knocked  me  down  with  a  chessboard  for 
checkmating  him,  and  now  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  take  away  my  patronage.  I  believe 
tliese  are  the  only  two  acts  of  violence  he 
ever  committed  in  his  life."  It  is  where 
life  is  hard  work  and  play  is  an  eagerly- 
snatched  recreation,  that  the  temper  is 
off  its  guard  and  irritation  shows  itself. 
It  seems  so  hard  that  the  rare  holiday 
should  be  spoilt  —  hence  Uncle  Kimble, 
who  was  tolerant  and  cheerful  let  what 
would  betide  in  business-hours,  became 
intense  and  bitter  over  cards,  quarrelled 
over  the  odd  trick,  "shuffling  before  his 
adversary's  deal  with  a  glare  of  suspicion, 
and  turning  up  a  mean  trump-card  with 
an  air  of  inexpressible  disgust,  as  if  in  a 
world  where  such  things  could  happen 
one  might  as  well  enter  on  a  course  of 
reckless  profligacy." 

Few  men  have  sweet  tempers,  or  hold 


such  as  they  possess  under  steady,  inva- 
riable control,  though  there  are  men  who, 
without  this  sweetness  of  nature,  how- 
ever much  tried,  never  seem  to  lose  their 
self-command.  No  public  man  can  get 
on  long  who  has  not  his  temper  well  in 
hand  ;  but  with  the  same  amount  of  in- 
flammable particles,  men  differ  very 
much  on  the  occasions  that  set  fire  to 
them.  Some  people  who  are  all  compos- 
ure when  we  might  reasonably  expect 
and  justly  excuse  an  explosion,  will  break 
down  into  peevishness  or  passing  frenzy 
on  slight  provocations.  We  have  known 
]  men,  quite  remarkable  for  a  well-bred  se- 
;  renity,  be  unreasonably  and  childishly 
testy  at  some  transient  annoyance  of  a 
sort  they  are  not  used  to.  Highly  sensi- 
tive organizations  and  intellects  kept  on 
the  stretch  are  always  irritable.  De 
Ouincey,  who  has  no  heroes,  says  that 
Wordsworth,  with  all  his  philosophy,  had 
fits  of  ill-temper,  though  the  unexampled 
sweetness  of  his  wife's  temper  made  it 
impossible  to  quarrel  with  her.  Nor 
does  the  field  in  which  temper  exercises 
itself  make  much  difference.  A  divine 
defending  his  favourite  views  is  as  pep- 
pery as  any  layman  ;  while  he  flushes,  and 
his  eye  gleams  and  scintillates  with  less 
consciousness  of  the  spirit  that  rouses 
the  glare,  than  the  disputant  in  secular 
matters  — the  distinction  between  zeal 
and  temper  being  more  easily  drawn  by 
his  opponent  or  observer  than  by  himself. 
How  often  we  read  of  meetings  between 
religious  or  philanthropic  leaders,  looked 
forward  to  as  a  great  occasion  by  their 
followers,  leaving  only  painful  regrets, 
through  some  accidental  spark  falling 
upon  the  combustible  element  in  the 
composition  of  one  or  both  !  The  two 
great  hymn-writers  and  good  Christians, 
Newton  and  Toplady,  met  but  once,  and 
but  for  a  few  minutes,  yet  something 
passed  —  a  trifling  jest  —  which  upset 
Toplady's  equanimity,  and  made  his  part- 
ing words,  we  are  told  by  the  friendly  by- 
stander, not  very  courteous.  There  are 
times  when  men  think  they  do  well  to  be 
angry,  and  attribute  their  display  of  ill- 
temper  to  a  holy  impulse,  while  the  ob- 
server sees  only  a  common  pet  —  expos- 
ing itself  at  the  most  unsuitable  moment 
—  at  the  failure  of  their  efforts  to  attract 
and  impress,  perhaps  to  shine.  The 
[  preacher  is  particularly  subject  to  the 
I  temptation  of  an  angry  remonstrance 
I  uttered  in  this  spirit.  It  must  be  hard  to 
I  feel  your  best  passages  lost  through  the 
I  restlessness  of  school  children  or  the  in- 
fectious inattention   of   the  singing  gal- 
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lery ;  but  it  seldom  answers  to  allow  the 
chafed  spirit  its  fling.  If  the  interruption 
becomes  unbearable  —  and  in  rustic  or 
artisan  congregations,  where  children  pre- 
dominate, it  sometimes  does  so  —  it  is 
better  to  seem  at  a  loss  for  a  fitting  form 
of  remonstrance,  than  to  have  it  at  the 
tongue's  end.  "You  boys  ain't  still  at 
all,'^  said  a  much-tried  curate  ;  "  not  at  all 
still,  not  still  at  all,  you  ain't.'' 
rather  would  we  hear  a  rebuke  in  this 
plaintive,  mild,  hesitating  key  —  forgetful 
of  self  and  tender  to  human  infirmities  — 
than  the  most  eloquent  denunciation 
which  seemed  to  confound  the  words  of 
the  preacher  with  the  voice  of  the  Spirit, 
and  addressed  the  whisperer  as  a  wilful 
hinderer  of  the  Gospel  message,  or  the 
clodhopping  lout  as  the  destroyer  of 
souls,  who  but  for  the  distraction  caused 
by  his  boots  might  have  been  saved  to  all 
eternity.  The  parson  may  be  in  a  pas- 
sion without  knowing  it,  but  not  without 
the  congregation  being  quite  alive  to  it, 
and  the  remembrance  of  a  scene  outliv- 
ing every  other  effect  of  his  discourse. 

Thackeray  has  more  than  once  dwelt 
on  the  advantages  of  a  thoroughly  bad 
temper,  as  securing  the  best  of  every- 
thing to  its  possessors,  because  the 
people  about  them  know  there  will  be  no 
peace  if  they  don't  get  it.  Certainly  a 
bad  wilful  temper  does  often  seem  fa- 
vourable to  health.  The  man  who  has 
been  a  Turk  all  his  life  lives  long  to 
plague  all  about  him.  Bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rich  man's  temper  is  often  a 
sermon  of  content  to  his  poorer  neigh- 
bours. It  is  a  false  alchemy  that  turns 
his  gold  into  stones.  Would  they  have 
his  money  if  his  sourness  and  discontent 
must  go  along  with  it  ? 

We  may  discuss  temper  with  illustra- 
tions to  advantage,  if  we  do  not  look  too 
near  home  for  these  illustrations,  or  ex- 
pend our  curiosity  in  vagrant  mental  in- 
quiries among  our  neighbours.  One  thing 
is  certain  :  those  with  whom  we  pass  our 
lives  had  best  not  be  subjects  of  too  curi- 
ous analysis.  Nature  throws  a  veil  over 
loving  eyes.  Until  affection  is  too  sorely 
provoked,  it  is  inexact  at  definitions,  and 
calls  ill-temper  a  way  —  an  accident  for 
which  the  owner  is  irresponsible  —  a 
physical  weakness  by  which  he  is  the 
greatest  sufferer.  When  husbands  and 
wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and 
children,  call  ill-tempers  by  their  right 
names,  the  charm  of  family  life  is  over. 
But  questions  we  had  better  not  set  our 
judgment  to  solve  about  others  are  very 
proper   concerning   ourselves.      In   fact, 


the  subject  is  very  superficially  gone  into 
if  we  do  not  slip  into  personal  applica- 
tions by  the  way.  Ill-temper  is  malignity 
while  it  lasts,  and  will  show  signs  of  its 
working.  Do  quarrels  gather  round  us  ? 
Are  we  "fruitful  hot  water,"  living  in  a 
commotion  ?  Are  people  solicitous  to 
please  us,  as  though  it  were  not  an  easy 
matter  to  do  so  —  vigilant  to  see  how  we 
^  Much  j  take  things,  forward  with  apologies,  anx- 
ious in  civilities  .?  Are  we  bent  on  giving 
pleasure  our  way,  and  vexed  v/hen  people 
prefer  their  own  ?  Do  we  lose  our  friends 
by  an  exceptional  inconstancy  on  their 
part  "i  Have  we  a  large  stock  of  griev- 
ances .?  Do  we  find  a  great  many  people 
irritable,  unreasonable,  disagreeable,  and 
consider  it  due  to  ourselves  to  let  them 
know  our  opinion  .''  If  conscience  gives 
an  affirmative  answer,  then  we  may  be 
sure  we  have  a  temper  that  would  come 
under  some  other  denomination  than 
sweet,  or  good,  or  even  well  regulated  — 
a  temper  to  be  mended,  a  task  to  take  in 
hand. 


THE 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
MISSING    BILLS:     AN    UNSOLVED 
MYSTERY. 


The  death,  last  autumn,  of  a  distant 
relation  of  the  writer,  leaves  him  free  to 
publish  the  curious  facts  which  are  noted 
below.  He  has  known  them  long,  and 
often  wished  that,  in  these  days  when 
phenomena  which  were  formerly  termed 
super-natural  are  submitted  to  scientific 
and  patient  investigation,  instead  of  be- 
ing superciliously  dismissed  or  weakly 
shuddered  at,  they  might  receive  the 
attention  of  persons  qualified  to  weigh 
and  utilize,  or  possibly  to  explain  them. 
But  the  witnesses  felt  a  great  —  it  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  said,  a  morbid  —  objection 
to  the  discussion  of  the  story  outside  the 
family  circle,  and  thus  it  has  been  kept 
comparatively  secret  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Care  was,  however,  taken  to 
procure  their  written  testimony,  so  that 
the  narrative  is  supported  by  evidence  as 
clear  and  positive  as  purely  documentary 
evidence  can  be.  The  writer  has  fre- 
quently heard  from  the  lips  of  the  actors 
their  accounts  of  what  happened  to  them, 
and  has  no  hesitation  in  putting  forward 
what  follows  as  entirely  credible. 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Burdon  —  locally  known 
as  Zeke  Burdon  —  was  one  day  seated  in 
his  counting-house  in  Sydney,  New  South 
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Wales.  He  had  been  looking  over  the 
office  books,  which  told  him  a  very  satis- 
factory tale  ;  and,  after  a  little  indulgence 
of  elation  at  his  success  in  life,  he  sub- 
sided into  moralizing,  and  was  trying  to 
pick  out  some  of  the  proofs  that  men's 
fortunes  are  the  natural  and  legitimate 
consequences  of  their  actions.  And  this 
was  by  no  means  an  investigation  to  be 
simply  and  readily  made.  Mr.  Burdon 
was  now,  and  had  been  for  many  years, 
an  honest,  fair-dealing,  liberal  man,  as 
men  went ;  nay,  he  was  generous.  But 
this  had  not  always  been  his  character. 
The  circumstances  connected  long  ago 
with  his  coming  to  New  South  Wales 
were  not  such  as,  according  to  the  rules 
of  poetical  justice,  would  have  insured 
prosperity.  But  prosperity  had  come, 
and  glad  as  he  was  of  her  presence,  he 
would  have  been  glad  also  to  justify  it 
by  the  discovery  of  some  conspicuous 
desert  of  his  own.  Sometimes  he  would 
think  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  and  say  to 
himself  that  possibly  he,  Ezekiel  Burdon, 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  error  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  bringing  him  to  wealth  and 
ease  ;  that  he  had  been  sold  to  be  a  bond- 
servant, not  principally  for  any  moral 
obliquity  in  himself,  but  in  order  that 
good  might  be  done  to  him  at  the  latter 
end.  If  only  (he  was  thinking  now)  he 
had  gone  along  in  the  humdrum  way,  as 
his  pastors  and  masters  would  have  had 
him,  what  a  different  lot  his  would  have 
been  !  He  would  for  a  certainty  have 
married  Jessie  Manders  ;  they  would,  in 
respectable  poverty  —  or,  more  likely, 
penury  —  have  dragged  up  a  destitute, 
uneducated  family,  and,  worn  out  by  want 
and  care,  have  died  or  gone  to  the  work- 
house in  middle  age.  But  it  had  been 
ordained  that  Jessie  should  give  him  up 
and  should  marry  comparatively  well. 
She  had  been  induced  to  discard  him  by 
the  only  cause  which  could  have  been 
effectual  —  namely,  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  disgraced  himself :  and  she 
had  afterwards  married  a  well-to-do  man, 
with  whom  she  lived  happily,  who  pros- 
pered in  his  calling,  and  who  was  a  good 
husband  and  father.  Ezekiel  himself  had, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  been  guided 
unexpectedly,  and  by  leading  which  was 
still  hardly  intelligible,  to  wealth  and 
consideration.  He  had  married  well  as 
far  as  his  wife  and  her  means  were  con- 
cerned —  it  was  absurd  to  inquire  closely 
about  people's  connections  and  antece- 
dents out  there, —  he  had  been  happy  in 
his  short  married  life,  in  his  children  and 
in  his  business  ;   and  now,  long  a  wid- 


ower, but  hearty  and  healthy,  he  was 
facing  life's  down-hills  with  complacency. 
Though  these  facts  were  so,  they  were 
not  reflected  on  by  Zeke  Burdon  in  a 
cynical,  dare-devil  spirit ;  he  did  not  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  say  that  religion  and 
morality  were  names  wherewith  to  amuse 
children  and  drivellers,  and  that  the  wise 
were  they  only  who  had  the  courage  to 
set  both  at  defiance  ;  he  saw  plainly  how, 
if  things  had  taken  a  different  and  more 
usual  turn  at  a  point  where  he  was  wholly 
unable  to  influence  them,  his  fate  would 
have  been  most  miserable  ;  he  would 
have  preferred  to  discover  some  relation 
between  his  desert  and  his  lot  ;  he  was  a 
puzzle  to  himself. 

But  when  a  man's  own  prosperity  con- 
stitutes the  puzzle,  his  mind  can  exercise 
itself  thereon  patiently  enough ;  it  is 
when  things  have  gone  crossly  that  he 
feels  the  wear  and  tear  of  working  out 
the  problem.  And  so,  although  Mr,  Bur- 
don never  entirely  saw  how  his  fortunes 
harmonized  with  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things,  he  did  not  tire  of  the  subject,  but 
would  return  to  it  again  and  again,  when- 
ever he  might  be  disposed  to  contempla- 
tion. He  was  thinking  over  how  the 
twelve  months  last  past  had  been  the 
most  fortunate  year  that  he  had  ever 
known,  and  wondering  how  it  was  that 
things  prospered  with  him  as  they  did, 
when  he  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by 
"the  opening  of  the  door.  A  very  pretty 
but  very  delicate-looking  young  woman 
stood  on  the  threshold,  apparently  hesi- 
tating about  advancing  farther. 

"  Oh,  Probity,  is  that  you  ?  Come  in, 
my  child.     Is  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"No,  father  —  nothing  is  the  matter; 
but  I  thought  —  I  thought,  I  should  like 
to  speak  with  you." 

"  Speak  with  me  ?  Well,  come  and 
talk  away  then.  Probity  ;  but  we  generally 
manage  our  little  businesses  in  the  house. 
Whatsis  it  —  a  bonnet  ?  " 

"Nothing  of  that  kind,  father;  and 
that  is  why  I  have  come  into  the  office  to 
talk  to  you.  It's  something  about  busi- 
ness." 

"  Business,  eh,  you  little  puss  ?  Why, 
what  can  you  possibly  have  to  say  about 
business  ?  Well,  come  then,  let's  have 
it." 

Probity  had  seated  herself  by  the  time 
this  was  said.  The  excitement  of  going 
to  her  father  at  his  desk,  and  of  having 
to  say  to  him  something  which  she  would 
rather  not  have  been  forced  to  say,  evi- 
dently distressed  her  ;  her  breathing  was 
very  agitated,  and  her  colour  came  and 
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went.  Ezekiel  looked  tenderly  at  her, 
and  was  conscious  of  a  painful  sensation 
at  some  association  of  ideas  which  he 
did  not  then  pause  to  ascertain ;  for 
Probity,  who  wished  to  get  her  errand 
told,  began  to  speak. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  I  heard  you  say 
this  morning  that  you  would  send  his 
money  home  to  Robert  Lathom  when 
Mr.  Waddington  goes  in  the  Kangaroo, 
Now  the  Kangaroo  is  a  very  slow  vessel, 
as  is  well  known.  She  may  not  get  to 
England  for  many  months,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  young  man  may  be  much 
straightened  for  want  of  the  money.  There 
is  a  packet  to  sail  to-morrow.  Wouldn't 
it  be  possible  to  send  his  money  by 
that  ? " 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce,"  said  Zeke 
Burdon,  with  some  astonishment,  but  not 
unkindly  —  "what  have  you  to  do  with 
young  men  and  their  money,  and  the 
packets,  and  all  that  ;  eh.  Miss  ?  " 

"  Only  that,  as  I  know  it  never  makes 
any  difference  to  j/02t  having  to  wait  a 
little  longer  or  shorter  for  your  money,  I 
feared  you  might  forget  that  it  isn't  the 
same  with  Robert ;  and  that  by  making 
him  waif  for  Mr,  Waddington,  you  might 
cause  him  inconvenience  or  loss." 

'•  Well,  that  is  not  badly  thought  on, 
lass.  Your  little  head  has  been  more 
thoughtful  than  the  old  man's  in  this. 
We  ought  not  to  wait,  and  we  won't. 
But  look  ye.  Probity,  we  don't  commonly 
send  money  home  in  coin.  There's  a 
better  way  than  that.  I  shall  draw  bills 
on  some  English  merchant  who  will  give 
Lathom  money  for  them  ;  and  to  make 
the  risk  as  small  as  possible,  I  can  send 
duplicates,  or  even  triplicates,  by  later 
ships,  so  that  if  a  mischance  should  be- 
fall the  first  copy,  it  will  be  hard  if  the 
second  or  third  does  not  turn  up.  How- 
ever, what  you  say  about  delay  is  all 
right.  I  think  I  will  send  first  copies  by 
to-morrow's  mail ;  Mr.  Waddington  may 
take  the  second  ;  and,  by  the  time  he  is 
ready,  we  shall  find  some  means  of  send- 
ing the  third.     That  will  do;  won't  it?" 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  father  ;  I'm  glad  now 
that  I  spoke,"  said  Probity,  breathing 
freely  again. 

"  Robert  Lathom,"  observed  Ezekiel, 
"is  a  good,  industrious  young  man,  but  I 
have  some  suspicion  that  he  employed 
himself  in  other  things  besides  farming 
and  commerce  while  he  was  here.  What 
has  the  lad  been  saying  to  you.  Probity  ? " 

Again  Probity  showed  signs  of  agita- 
tion, and  again  her  colour  came  and  went. 
Burdon  realized  now  why  it  was  that  her 
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look  made  him  feel  a  pang.  It  was  the 
same  look  which  her  mother's  face  wore 
long  years  ago  ;  and  her  mother  never 
again  made  a  return  towards  health  or 
strength  after  he  first  observed  that  look. 
The  girl  made  some  confused  remark  in 
answer  to  her  father's  question,  of  which 
he  did  not  take  particular  heed.  He  was 
shocked  by  the  thought  just  presented  to 
his  mind  of  Probity's  health  giving  way, 
and  thinking  that  a  change  of  climate  and 
scene  might  possibly  restore  her. 

"  I  would,"  said  he,  "  that  Robert  La- 
thom, or  some  equally  respectable  young 
man,  would  come  and  take  you  to  the  old 
country,  where  you  might  learn  to  look 
stout  and  saucy  again.  I  don't  half  like 
these  puny  looks,  and  these  pantings  all 
about  nothing  at  all.  I  can  never  go  to 
England  again,  and  I  don't  know  that 
there's  anybody  there  extremely  anxious  to 
receive  any  member  of  my  family  ;  but  if 
now  you  could  go  home  with  a  husband 
of  your  own  (which  means  with  another 
name,  you  know),  that  would  be  an  excel- 
lent arrangement." 

These  words  were  not  altogether  un- 
pleasing  to  Probity's  ear,  but  they  were 
rather  plainer  than  she  liked  to  listen  to  ; 
so  she  beat  a  retreat  from  her  father's 
presence,  leaving  that  old  gentleman 
rather  less  serene  than  she  had  found 
him.  He  repeated,  as  she  went  out,  that 
the  bills  should  be  seen  to  at  once,  and  said 
very  reassuringly  that  there  was  nobody 
living  whom  he  would  more  heartily  wel- 
come to  his  hearth  than  Robert  Lathom, 
if  ever  he  should  come  back  again.  And 
if  words-,  could  have  put  life  into  the  girl, 
these  words  would  have  done  it,  for  she 
knew  that  Lathom  meditated  a  return  to 
Sydney  some  day  when  he  should  have 
thriven  a  little,  and  she  had  doubted  till 
now  as  to  the  reception  that  he  might 
meet  with.  If  it  was  a  relief  to  know 
that  her  father  would  not  frown  on  Rob- 
ert, that  relief  only  intensified  another 
affliction.  Probity  knew  better  than  her 
father,  and  had  been  conscious  for  some 
time,  that  health  and  strength  were  de- 
serting her.  Her  bitter  thought  now  was 
that  when  Robert  should  return,  as  he 
surely  would,  she  might  be  in  her  grave. 

As  soon  as  his  daughter  had  left  the 
office,  Mr.  Burdon  set  about  preparing 
the  bills.  He  then  wrote  three  copies  of 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Lathom,  and  ordered  that 
letters  of  advice  in  triplicate  should  be 
written  to  the  firms  on  whom  he  had 
drawn  his  bills.  When  this  was  done 
his  clerk  was  ordered  to  put  up  the  three 
sets  of  despatches  ready  for  transmission  ; 
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and  the  clerk  in  a  short  time  produced 
three  packets  with  a  strong  family  like- 
ness, each  of  them  addressed,  of  course, 
to  Mr.  Robert  Lathom,  and  each  having 
in  the  left-hand  lower  corner  the  words 
By  favour  of ,  then  a  blank,  and  then,  Esq. 
The  cause  of  this  last  indorsement  was 
that  Ezekiel,  for  some  reason  or  other  — 
probably  some  prejudice  of  his  early  days 
—  had  a  dislike  to,  and  distrust  of,  the 
mail-bags  :  where  he  possibly  could  do 
so,  he  sent  his  letters  by  private  hands. 
So  his  envelopes  were  always  prepared 
for  that  mode  of  transmission.  Now  an 
acquaintance  of  his  named  Miiller  was 
about  to  proceed  to  England  by  the  mail, 
eji  route  to  Frankfort,  where  his  friends 
resided  ;  and  Mr.  Burdon  hoped  that  he 
would  take  charge  of  a  letter,  and  post  it 
in  England  before  proceeding  to  the  Con- 
tinent. Miiller  did  take  charge  of  one 
copy  :  and  Mr.  Waddington,  when  he  a 
week  or  two  after  sailed  in  the  Kangaroo, 
took  with  him  the  duplicates,  and  prom- 
ised Probity  that  on  his  arrival  he  would 
himself  write  to  Lathom,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  bills  had  reached 
him  by  packet,  and  that  the  remittance 
was  soon  enough  for  his  requirements. 
The  young  girl  was  evidently  much  trou- 
bled in  mind  about  the  transmission  of 
this  money  ;  and  her  father,  after  won- 
dering much  why  she  fretted  so,  conclud- 
ed that  some  passing  fear  or  fancy  had 
presented  itself  to  her  mind,  and  in  her 
present  low  condition  she  had  not  strength 
to  banish  it.  He  therefore,  with  the  hope 
of  comforting  her,  would  frequently  cal- 
culate the  progress  which  the  packet  and 
the  Kangaroo  must  have  made,  and  the 
probable  date  of  the  arrival  of  each,  show- 
ing that  the  latter  ship  even  must  reach 
England  before  Lathom  could  be  in  need 
of  more  money.  And  it  was  one  of  these 
kind  computations  and  assurances  which 
one  day  drew  from  Probity  the  confession 
that  she  had  had  a  dream  which  had  great- 
ly impressed  her  and  raised  this  alarm. 
She  said  that  she  fancied  she  had  made 
a  long  passage  through  the  air  to  some 
house  where  she  saw  Robert  sorely  trou- 
bled and  in  danger,  but  that  she  could 
not  ^et  near  him  to  ask  the  cause  of  his 
grief,  and  that  she  was  consequently  in 
great  agony,  when  an  old  man  with  a 
white  beard  appeared  to  her,  and  in  for- 
eign accents  told  her  that  Robert's  dis- 
tress was  caused  by  his  having  been  dis- 
appointed of  expected  remittances  of 
money,  but  that  she  could  help  him  by 
plunging  into  the  sea,  and  bringing  him 
money  from  thence.     She  descended  into 


the  waters  accordingly,  and  as  she  did  so, 
awoke  with  a  cold  shudder.  She  saw 
Robert  in  the  dream  as  plainly  as  she 
ever  saw  him  in  her  life  :  the  face  and 
voice  of  the  old  man  with  the  beard  haunt- 
ed her  still,  he  was  so  life-like  ;  she  was 
sure  that  something  terrible  had  hap- 
pened or  was  about  to  happen  to  Robert, 
for  the  dream  was  not  like  ordinary 
dreams.  Zeke  Burdon  did  all  he  could  to 
combat  this  imagination,  but  he  confessed 
that  the  awe  which  had  overcome  his 
daughter  in  some  sort  affected  him  also, 
strong  old  fellow  as  he  was,  and  that  he 
looked  quite  nervously  to  the  time  when 
he  should  get  advice  of  the  packet  having 
arrived  safely  in  England.  That  packet 
never  did  reach  England,  but  the  Kanga- 
roo did  :  it  will  be  best,  however,  that  be- 
fore the  circumstances  of  her  arrival  are 
mentioned,  a  few  words  should  be  said 
about  Robert  Lathom,  who  has  been  so 
often  named. 

Robert  Lathom,  then,  was  no  other 
than  a  son  of  that  very  Jessie  Manders 
whom  Zeke  Burdon  remembered  as  his 
old  sweetheart.  Her  feelings  had  been 
cruelly  wrung  when  Ezekiel's  good  name 
was  forfeited.  In  misfortune,  in  sickness, 
even  in  death  she  would  not  have  turned 
from  him  to  another  ;  but  in  his  disgrace 
she  had  shown  a  spirit,  and  said  she 
wished  never  to  hear  his  name  again. 
Not  long  after  Zeke  had  gone  abroad  she 
married  a  young  surgeon  of  the  name  of 
Lathom,  making  a  match  which  all  her 
peers  considered  a  very  exalted  one,  but 
which  brought  its  troubles  nevertheless, 
for  her  husband  had  some  difficulty  in 
struggling  into  practice.  Their  whole' 
history,  however,  we  are  not  concerned 
with,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to 
the  sending  of  Robert,  their  second  son, 
to  New  South  Wales,  —  and  this  is  the 
way  in  which  that  measure  came  about. 
Mr.  Lathom,  who  for  many  years  practised 
his  profession  in  Liverpool,  was  one  even- 
ing called  to  attend  an  eccentric  old  man, 
a  German  Jew,  who,  though  suffering 
from  a  violent  attack  of  illness,  had  made 
no  move  toward  summoning  assistance, 
until  an  acquaintance,  having  accidentally 
discovered  his  condition,  brought  the  sur- 
geon to  his  bedside.  The  patient  seemed 
poverty-stricken  and  almost  friendless  ; 
but  he  managed  somehow  to  rouse  the 
benevolence  of  Lathom's  nature,  who  not 
only  carefully  prescribed  for  him,  but  fur- 
nished him  with  a  nurse,  and  many  com- 
forts which  he  required.  When  the  old 
man  recovered,  Lathom  refused  all  com- 
pensation, and  persisted  in  doing  so  after 
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the  Jew  assured  him  that  he  was  not  so 
poor  as  he  appeared  to  be. 

"  All  the  zame,  I  shall  pay,"  said  the 
Jew,  "you  zee." 

And  somehow  or  other  he  did  pay  very 
well,  for  he  sent  Lathom  notices  from 
time  to  time  of  some  excellent  means  of 
employing  money,  and  though  the  latter 
had  not  much  to  invest,  the  little  that  he 
had  was  very  profitably  placed.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  Lathom  had  moved  to 
a  practice  in  Cheshire,  and  his  family  had 
grown  up,  that  he  began  to  feel  how  thor- 
oughly the  Jew  was  keeping  his  word 
about  paying  him.  His  eldest  son  was 
to  follow  his  own  profession,  but  for  his 
"  zecond  zon,  Robert,"  the  Jew  proposed 
emigration  to  New  Holland,  where,  he 
said,  he  had  relations  and  friends  who 
would  put  him  in  the  way  of  making  a 
fortune. 

A  voyage  to  New  Holland  was  a  seri- 
ous business  in  those  days,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  both  Lathom  and  his 
wife  hesitated  before  giving  consent  to 
their  son's  going  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  Behrens,  however  (that  was  the 
Jew's  name),  put  the  whole  arrangement 
so  plainly  before  them,  disposing  of  all 
difficulties,  and  setting  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  the  plan,  that  the  parents  gave 
way,  and  Robert,  who  had  always  liked 
the  thoughts  of  the  adventure,  was  duly 
despatched  to  the  antipodes. 

"  He  shall  be  reesh  man,  I  bromise," 
said  Behrens. 

"  Well,  I  daresay  he  may,"  answered 
Lathom  ;  "  but  of  course  he  must  abide 
his  fortune  as  well  as  another." 

"  No,  he  is  zure  ;  I  have  bromised," 
repeated  the  Jew. 

"  As  far  as  you  can  help  him,  I  feel 
that  he  is  sure,"  answered  the  father. 
*'  Don't  imagine  that  I  doubt  your  good- 
will. I  have  had  too  many  proofs  of  it 
for  that." 

"  Well,  believe  what  I  tell  you  ;  he  will 
brosber.     I  know  it  for  zertain." 

"  How  can  you  know  it  ?  "  asked  La- 
thom, smiling  ;  "  can  you  see  into 
futurity  ?  " 

"Zertainly  I  can,"  answered  Behrens, 
with  the  utmost  coolness.  "  How  does 
any  one  read  the  zecrets  of  the  future, 
and  know  what  iz  to  be  ? " 

And  the  old  fellow  stroked  his  white 
beard  and  looked  at  Lathom  as  if  he 
would  look  through  him.  Beards  were 
far  less  common  in  those  days  than  they 
are  now,  and  the  surgeon  felt  a  thrill,  as 
if  a  magician  were  exercising  his  art  upon 
him.     It  did,  however,  certainly  happen 
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that  things  went  well  with  Robert 
Lathom.  He  made  a  quick  and  pleasant 
voyage  out,  and  was  received  with  much 
kindness  by  the  Messrs  Mtiller,  the  rela- 
tives to  whom  Behrens  had  consigned 
him.  (It  was  one  of  this  firm  who  sailed 
in  the  packet,  as  has  been  said.)  His 
employment  was  partly  pastoral  and  partly 
mercantile,  a  combination  not  likely  to 
be  found  except  in  a  community  of  early 
settlers  ;  it  yielded  him  a  good  main- 
tenance, with  the  promise  of  more  than  a 
maintenance  before  long.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  the  beginning  of  success. 
After  he  had  made  some  acquaintance 
with  his  profession,  business  threw  him 
into  the  way  of  Zeke  Burdon,  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  colony,  who,  knowing 
the  name  which  his  lost  Jessie  now  bore, 
soon  made  out  that  this  was  her  son. 
Thereupon  the  favour  of  Ezekiel  was  ex- 
tended to  Robert  Lathom,  and  brought  in 
its  train  the  favour  of  many  another  col- 
onist. The  encouragement  which  the 
young  man  enjoyed  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded, and  he  showed  himself  to  be  en- 
tirely worthy  of  it,  for  he  improved  all 
his  opportunities,  worked  hard,  and  be- 
came noted  as  very  able  and  likely  to 
grow  wealthy.  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  his  relations  with  Burdon  led  to  the 
affection  between  him  and  Burdon's 
daughter  which  has  been  more  than 
hinted  at  in  the  course  of  the  story.  It 
existed  for  many  months  before  Robert 
went  home  again,  and  was,  indeed,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  cause  of  his  leaving, 
but  it  was  a  matter  about  which  very 
little  had  been  said.  Probity,  who  was  a 
sort  of  princess  out  there,  could  hardly 
without  presumption,  or  with  a  chance  of 
success,  be  sought  by  a  young  adven- 
turer lately  come  out  to  try  his  fortune 
(for  Lathom  knew  nothing  of  Ezekiel's 
former  acquaintance  with  his  mother) : 
and  both  Probity  and  Robert,  though 
their  strongest  wish  was  to  live  for  one 
another  somewhere,  thought  they  would 
prefer  that  that  somewhere  should  not  be 
in  New  South  Wales.  Now  Mr.  Burdon, 
although  he  did  not  know  how  things 
stood  between  the  young  people,  had  not 
overlooked  the  possibility  of  this  attrac- 
tive pair  becoming  attached.  Callous 
and  placid  as  he  for  the  most  part  was, 
nature  had  thought  proper  to  interweave 
with  the  tough  fibre  one  silken  thread  of 
romance.  The  idea  of  Jessie's  son  and 
his  daughter  being  united  was  not  alto- 
gether unpleasing  to  him,  and  he  often 
and  often  turned  the  matter  in  his  mind 
when  he  indulged  himself  with  a  reverie. 
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But  he,  too,  would  have  preferred  that 
Probity  should  settle  in  England ;  he 
thought,  that  Robert  should  acquire  both 
experience  and  property  before  trying 
matrimony,  and  he  desired  that  the  lov- 
ers —  if  indeed  they  were  lovers  — ■  should 
be  parted  for  a  season.  "  If,"  thought 
Zeke  to  himself,  "  he  is  fond  enough  of 
the  girl,  he  will  come  for  her  when  he  is 
able  to  keep  her  ;  if  not,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  separate  them  before  she  be- 
comes too  deeply  attached.  True,  the 
separation  may  be  the  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  a  fancy  which  would  otherwise 
ripen  into  love.  What  if  it  be  }  There 
is  no  great  scheme  sacrificed  nor  great 
opportunity  lost ;  time  shall  settle  it." 
And  so  Zeke  set  himself  to  realizing  a 
plan  which  had  long  been  sketched  in  his 
mind.  He  would  establish  at  home  a 
correspondent  and  agent  who,  though  he 
should  be  in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, should  nevertheless  trade  princi- 
pally if  not  solely  with  New  South  Wales, 
and  should  by  his  knowledge  both  of  the 
colonial  and  the  home  markets,  greatly 
assist  the  business  at  both  ends,  and  pro- 
duce a  reciprocity  of  advantages.  And 
thus  it  was  that  Robert  found  himself 
bound  once  more  for  England,  to  be 
settled  at  Liverpool,  his  father's  old 
place  of  residence,  indeed  his  own  birth- 
place. The  latter  meetings  and  the  last 
parting  of  the  lovers  were  tender  and  sad 
in  the  extreme,  but  they  both  saw  in  this 
arrangement  a  way  to  the  hitherto  un- 
hoped-for fulfilment  of  their  dearest 
wishes.  Each  felt  sure  of  the  other's 
constancy,  and  so,  full  of  hope  in  their 
direst  distress,  they  separated  ;  and  La- 
thom,  when  he  could  collect  his  thoughts, 
found  himself  on  the  bosom  of  the  great 
Pacific,  the  waves  gently  smiting  the 
good  ship's  sides,  and  New  Holland  only 
a  dark  line  on  the  horizon. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous,  as  most 
things  had  been  with  the  young  man. 
He  reached  Liverpool  in  due  time,  and 
found  (what  he  did  not  expect)  a  house 
ready  to  receive  him  there  ;  for  the  Jew, 
who  had  heard  of  his  movements,  had 
written  to  tell  his  father  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  the  Continent  for  some  time,  it 
might  be  for  several  years,  and  while  he 
was  absent  Robert  might  reside  in  his 
house,  and  have  the  use  of  all  that  it  con- 
tained at  a  very  low  rent.  This  offer 
had  been  accepted  ;  his  father  had  added 
to  Behrens's  siipellex  what  was  wanted  to 
make  the  place  comfortable  for  a  single 
man  :    and  so,  when  Robert  landed,  he 


his  time  in  looking  out  for  a  residence, 
he  was  able  to  stay  a  week  with  his 
parents.  This  visit  over,  he  took  to  his 
business  in  good  earnest,  and  did  in  no 
sort  disappoint  the  good  opinion  which* 
old  Burdon  had  formed  of  him.  Shrewd, 
diligent,  and  devoted,  he  soon  found  that 
he  could  give  a  great  fillip  to  Zeke  Bur- 
don's  business,  and  at  the  same  time  set 
himself  trading  in  a  modest  but  profitable 
way.  After  he  became  a  little  intimate 
with  men  of  his  own  age,  his  friends 
used  to  joke  him  about  his  house,  which 
they  called  a  wizard's  den.  It  was  a  one- 
storied  building,  standing  a  little  way  out 
of  town  ;  and  they  declared  that  while 
old  Behrens  lived  there,  it  was  noted  for 
the  most  unearthly  sights  and  sounds,  so 
that  few  cared  to  go  near  it  after  dark, 
and  that  the  popular  belief  was  that 
ghosts  and  devils  revelled  there  all  night. 
The  old  fellow,  they  said,  was  quite 
proud  of  being  thought  a  magician,  and 
preferred  to  act  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  super- 
natural intervention  ;  and  they  told  some 
stories  which  certainly  seemed  to  prove 
that  he  could  find  out  and  do  things  in  a 
strange  way,  and  that  he  would  be  at 
pains  to  make  it  appear  that  he  worked 
by  some  unearthly  power.  These  gibes 
and  reflections  on  his  house  might  have 
made  Robert  uncomfortable  if  he  had 
heard  them  in  the  early  days  of  his  habi- 
tation ;  but  as  he  had  been  some  time  in 
occupation,  and  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed when  they  first  came  to  his  ears, 
he  only  laughed'  and  said  he  wondered 
how  people  could  utter  or  listen  to  such 
nonsense.  His  perfect  composure,  and 
the  fresh  look  with  which  he  came  to 
business  in  the  morning — not  a  charac- 
teristic of  all  his  acquaintances — soon 
stopped  the  jesting  on  this  subject. 

And  so  things  went  on  as  prosperous- 
ly as  could  be  desired.  More  than  eigh- 
teen months  had  passed  away  since  his 
return  to  Liverpool  —  months  which  he 
scored  off  on  the  calendar  one  after  an- 
other with  the  utmost  complacency, — 
for  did  not  the  lapse  of  them  bring  nearer 
and  nearer  his  reunion  with  his  beloved 
Probity  !  But  none  of  us  can  live  in  un- 
varying sunshine.  Young  Lathom,  after 
being  some  time  at  home,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  work,  had  taken  some 
steps  which,  although  they  were  by  no 
means  unwarranted,  made  him  more  anx- 
ious than  he  had  been  before.  To  take 
advantage  of  a  most  favourable  state  of 
the   market,   he    had  shipped  largely   to 
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found  that,  instead  of  having  to  spend    Sydney  on  credit,  calculating  that  his  ob- 
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ligations  would  be  more  than  met  when- 
ever he  should  receive  from  Burdon  his 
share  of  farming  profits  from  lands  out 
there,  and  remittances  in  payment  of 
former  consignments.  The  money,  if  it 
should  arrive  in  regular  course,  would  be 
in  his  hands  before  it  was  wanted  ;  but 
to  obviate  all  risk,  he  wrote,  urging  Bur- 
don to  be  punctual  ;  and  we  may  sup- 
pose, from  the  earnestness  which  we 
have  seen  Probity  display,  that  he  also 
wrote  to  her,  although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  this  fact. 

Well,  the  time  when  his  payments 
would  be  due  began  to  draw  near.  Nei- 
ther money  nor  advice  of  it  had  arrived, 
but  he  felt  that  it  could  not  be  far 
distant.  A  packet  was  due  even  now. 
It  was  tiresome  that  on  this  import- 
ant occasion  she  should  happen  to  be 
late,  but  such  contretemps  were  always 
happening.  She  would  make  her  num- 
ber in  a  day  or  two,  and  then  all  would 
be  well.  But  a  day  or  two  and  more 
time  than  that  passed  away,  and  still  she 
did  not  appear.  (It  was  the  very  packet 
which  left  Sydney  the  day  after  Zeke 
Burdon's  conversation  with  his  daughter 
in  the  office,  and  which  never  after  that 
day  was  again  seen.)  Robert's  anxiety  of 
course  increased  as  the  hours  rolled 
away  ;  it  became  of  an  intensity  such  as 
he  had  not  experienced  before.  He  had 
not,  however,  learned  to  despond.  He 
felt  certain  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  ;  but  then  the  day  of  payment  was 
drawing  disagreeably  near.  When  it  was 
only  three  or  four  days  off,  he  had  to 
effect  some  arrangement  to  gain  time  ; 
and  this  was  not  very  easy  to  manage,  as 
the  amount  was  large  in  proportion  to 
his  business  ;  but  he  did,  by  the  aid  of 
some  friends,  get  an  extension  of  three 
weeks,  which  would  be  ample,  he  did  not 
doubt.  This  accommodation,  hov/ever, 
greatly  increased  his  anxiety,  as,  if  the 
payment  were  now  to  fail,  his  friends 
might  suffer  as  well  as  himself.  Never- 
theless he  would  not  suppose  but  that 
everything  would  be  right.  In  a  day  or 
two  he  read  a  notification  that  the  ex- 
pected packet  was  in  sight,  and  his  heart 
rejoiced  at  the  thought  that  his  difficulty 
must  be  passed.  The  day  after,  the  no- 
tice was  contradicted  ;  it  was  another 
packet  which,  on  a  foggy  day,  had  been 
mistaken  for  the  missing  one.  And 
still  the  time  wore  on,  and  still  he 
got  no  advice.  In  his  extremity » he 
wrote  to  Behrens,  who  was  at  Frankfort, 
telling  him  of  his  case,  and  asking  if  he 
could  assist  him.     The  friends  who  were 
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sureties  for  him  had  entire  faith  in  him, 
and  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  they 
would  pull  him  through  somehow  or 
other  ;  but  assurances  of  this  kind  did 
not  reheve  a  mind  like  Robert  Lathom's. 
His  perplexity  became  most  distressing. 
He  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
more  suretyship  or  borrowing.  If  his 
money  did  not  arrive  by  the  loth  of  Octo- 
ber (that  was  the  day)  he  would  be  de- 
clared a  bankrupt,  give  up  everything  in 
the  present,  sacrifice  position  and  pros- 
pects, and  trust  that,  at  the  least,  he 
might,  in  a  very  short  time,  reimburse 
those  who  had  so  kindly  come  to  his  re- 
lief. He  had  not  formed  this  resolution 
without  a  bitter  struggle. 

On  the  8th  October  he  received  the 
following  reply  from  Mr.  Behrens  :  — 

"  Do  not  be  sorrowful.  I  let  myself  be 
interested  in  you.  The  letters  shall  come 
to  you  in  good  time. 

"  Behrens." 

But  this  enigmatical  epistle  did  not 
bring  much  comfort. 

It  was  the  9th  of  October.  Lathom 
had  declined  the  invitation  of  his  sureties 
to  dine  together  —  which  they  had  kindly 
given  in  the  hope  of  diverting  him  from 
his  chagrin  —  and  had  gone  home  early, 
taking  with  him  some  books  and  other 
documents,  in  order  that  he  might  pre- 
pare letters  and  statements,  which  it  was 
now  only  too  certain  that  he  would  re- 
quire to  use  on  the  morrow. 

Lathom  was  surprised  to  find  what  a 
calm  was  lent  him  by  despair.  He 
worked  away  the  whole  of  that  evening 
vigorously,  and,  compared  with  the  state 
of  mind  from  which  he  suffered  while  yet 
in  doubt,  cheerfully.  He  did  not  com- 
plete his  labour  till  eleven  o'clock,  and 
when  it  was  done  he  felt  fatigued  and 
drowsy,  not  watchful  and  excited  as  had 
been  his  wont  for  some  nights  past. 
When  he  withdrew  to  his  bedchamber, 
he  locked  away  his  books  and  papers,  all 
except  one  large  foolscap  sheet  contain- 
ing a  list  or  abstract,  which,  as  he  in- 
tended to  put  it  in  his  note-case  before 
going  forth  in  the  morning,  he  took  with 
him,  and  placed  on  a  table  near  the  foot 
of  his  bed.  He  lay  down  with  his  mind 
cleared  of  figures  and  of  much  of  the 
doubt  and  fear  which  had  been  oppress- 
ing it  for  days  ;  and  his  thought  turned 
sadly  but  fondly  to  poor  Probity  Burdon, 
and  he  wondered  how  the  reverse  of  for- 
tune which  he  had  to  encounter  would 
affect  the  plans  which  they  had  cherished. 
Happen  what  might,  he  could  rely  on  the 
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faith  of  his  betrothed.     It  was  with  this 
comfortable  thought  that  he  fell  asleep. 

In  the  night  he  was  awaked  by  the 
noise  of  unusually  heavy  rain  descending 
on  the  roof.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
house  was  one-storied,  and  it  may  be  ad- 
ded that  the  rooms  were  rather  low  ;  so 
that  the  slates  on  which  this  downpour 
was  coming  were  not  much  above  the 
bed's  head.  Robert  turned  himself  about, 
and  began  to  think  whether  he  had  ob- 
served on  the  previous  evening  any  sign 
of  bad  weather  ;  but  in  truth  he  had  been 
so  occupied  with  his  affairs  that  he  had 
never  looked  at  the  sky.  Then  he  felt 
vexed  that,  as  he  had  been  lucky  enough 
to  go  to  sleep,  he  should  have  been  thus 
early  disturbed,  for  it  was  still  pitch-dark. 
And  after  that  he  resolved  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  ears,  and  to  court  sleep  again. 
As  he  thus  resolved,  he  saw  a  gleam  of 
soft  light  in  the  direction  of  the  door  of 
his  room.  He  looked  attentively  to  see 
what  this  might  be,  and  saw  a  female 
figure,  much  draped,  and  with  the  head 
veiled  or  shrouded.  It  carried  in  one 
hand  a  lamp,  and  with  the  other  hand 
shaded  the  light  so  as  to  throw  the  rays 
back  upon  itself,  rather  than  to  allow 
them  to  disperse  themselves  in  the  room. 
As  he  stared  at  it,  simply  in  wonder  so 
far,  it  moved  without  noise  across  the 
chamber,  not  far  from  the  bed's  foot.  It 
was  near,  as  he  judged,  the  opposite 
wall,  when  the  thought  suddenly  struck 
him  —  "  One  of  old  Behrens's  ghosts,  by 
jingo  !  "  and  thereupon  he  sprang  out  of 
bed  and  rushed  towards  the  figure,  which, 
however,  disappeared  he  knew  not  how, 
and  he  found  himself  groping  about  in 
the  dark  among  the  furniture,  and  was 
fain  to  feel  his  way  back  to  bed.  As  he 
turned  to  do  so  his  foot  came  in  contact 
with,  and  pushed  along  the  floor,  a  piece 
of  paper,  which  he  concluded  to  be  the 
abstract  which  he  had  put  on  the  table, 
and  which  he  must  have  brushed  off  it 
when  he  rushed  from  the  bed.  Then  he 
remembered  this  paper  was  proof  that  he 
had  not  been  in  a  dream.  He  got  back 
to  bed  again,  and  was  surprised  at  the 
calm  way  in  which  he  was  able  to 
think  over  what  he  had  seen.  From  what 
he  knew  of  himself,  an  appearance  such 
as  this  should  have  overcome  him  with 
horror;  but  here  he  lay,  coolly  thinking 
the  matter  over,  and  not  caring  if  he 
should  see  the  lady  and  her  lamp  reap- 
pear. She  did  not,  however,  trouble  him 
again  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  was  in  a 
short  time  asleep  once  more,  and  when 
he  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight. 
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_  As  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  recalled  the 
visitation  of  the  night,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  thrown  down  the  folded  paper 
containing  the  abstract,  and  he  looked 
out  to  see  where  it  was  lying,  that  he 
might  judge  where  he  stood  when  the 
figure  eluded  him.  But  the  paper  had 
not  fallen  at  all.  There  it  lay  on  the 
table  just  where  he  had  placed  it ;  and 
now  he  felt  perplexed,  for  although  he 
had  no  doubt  about  what  he  had  seen, 
he  felt  that  to  others  it  would  appear 
simply  a  dream,  when  the  paper  which 
he  had  felt  on  the  floor  was  admitted  to 
have  never  been  moved  from  the  table. 
But  then  he  would  swear  that  his  foot 
had  come  upon  a  paper,  and  he  now 
arose  to  examine  the  room.  Near  the 
wall,  and  about  where  he  thought  he 
must  have  stood  in  the  night,  there  lay 
a  paper,  sure  enough.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  so  far  as  he  could  remember,  was 
lying  there  when  he  went  to  bed.  He 
picked  it  up,  and  did  not  find  its  presence 
explained  when  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
sealed  packet,  and  that  it  was  addressed 
to  himself.  Turning  it  over  in  astonish- 
ment, after  the  manner  of  people  so  sur- 
prised, he  recognized  the  well-known . 
seal  of  Ezekiel  Burdon,  and  in  the  super- 
scription the  handwriting  of  a  clerk  in 
the  office.    By  favour  of 

Esq.,  was  written  beside  the 
address.  There  was  no  postmark.  Af- 
ter vainly  puzzling  himself  for  a  few  sec- 
onds as  to  how  it  had  come  there,  La- 
thom  broke  the  seal  and  opened  the  pack- 
et. In  it  he  found  bills  of  exchange  quite 
sufficient  to  meet  his  necessities,  also  let- 
ters of  advice,  and  a  letter  from  Zeke 
Burdon  to  himself.  One  can  understand 
how  the  surprise  caused  by  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  letter  gave  way  to  delight  at 
its  contents,  and  how  the  young  man, 
dazed  by  a  crowd  of  emotions,  forgot  all 
about  his  toilet,  and  sat  rejoicing  and 
wondering  for  long  by  his  bedside.  As  he 
dressed  he  endeavoured  to  put  the  whole 
occurrence  into  shape.  The  contents  of 
the  letter  were  certainly  genuine,  and  cer- 
tainly what  he  had  bee'n  expecting.  The 
bearer  must  have  arrived  by  some  indi- 
rect passage.  He  had  called  somewhere 
on  his  way  home,  and  so  had  come  in  a 
ship  not  reported  as  from  Sydney.  But 
how  the  letter  got  into  his  room  —  well, 
it  was  a  puzzle  ! 

In  answer  to  his  questions,  the  ser- 
vants assured  him  that  neither  the  post- 
man nor  any  one  else  had  brought  a 
packet  that  morning ;  and  indeed  the 
postman,   bearing  some   letters    of  vitr^ 
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secondary  import,  made  his  visit  after- 
wards. Looking  a  little  more  leisurely 
over  Mr.  Burdon's  letter  while  he  sa]:  at 
l)reakfast,  Robert  noticed  that  the  first 
copies  of  the  bills  were  to  have  been 
sent  by  the  packet  so  long  overdue,  and 
that  Mr.  Waddington,  who  had  been  a 
passenger  —  or  at  any  rate  had  intended 
to  be  a  passenger  —  in  the  Kangaroo, 
was  to  take  the  second.  He  had  never 
seen  that  ship's  arrival  announced,  and 
he  knew  that  she  traded  to  London. 
Either,  therefore,  Mr.  Waddington  must 
at  the  last  have  proceeded  by  some  other 
route,  or  else  he  had  somehow  been  tran- 
shipped on  the  voyage.  After  all  this 
had  been  put  together,  there  remained 
the  inexplicable  problem, —  How  did  the 
letter  get  into  his  chamber  ?  Mr.  Wad- 
dington not  having  himself  written 
seemed  also  a  rather  strange  thing,  but 
of  course  it  was  possible  that  he  might 
have  despatched  the  packet  while  too 
busy  to  write  himself ;  an  early  post 
might  bring  the  expected  advice  from 
him. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  Robert 
Lathom  did  not  on  that  day  give  himself 
up  to  wonder  and  conjecture.  He  had 
work  to  do  —  work  far  more  agreeable 
than  that  which  he  had  believed  to  be 
awaiting  him.  His  bills,  received  by 
private  hand,  were  accepted  at  once  ;  his 
difficulty  was  at  an  end.  The  congratu- 
lations of  his  friends  were  hearty  and 
profuse.  It  was  quite  romantic,  they 
said,  to  be  thus  relieved  at  the  last  min- 
ute ;  and  so  it  was  —  they  didn't  half 
k-now  how  romantic. 

Never  doubting  that  the  whole  of  this 
mystery  would  be  cleared  up —  for  he 
was  a  matter-of-fact,  strong-minded  fel- 
low, as  has  been  said  —  Lathom,  when 
his  first  duties  were  performed,  set  him- 
self to  examine  shipping  lists,  but  no 
notice  of  the  Kangaroo  could  he  see. 
He  must  wait  now  for  Waddington's  let- 
ter. He  and  his  friends  did  dine  to- 
gether that  day  at  the  Mersey  tavern, 
and  a  very  pleasant  evening  they  passed. 
But,  now  that  his  commercial  trouble 
was  off  his  mind,  the  young  merchant 
was  more  anxious  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery of  the  letter,  and  his  first  thought 
when  he  got  home  was  to  closely  search 
the  chamber  again.  He  examined  and 
tried  the  windows  and  door,  and  looked 
well  at  the  low  roof  ;  then  he  moved  the 
wardrobe  and  bed,  and  turned  round  one 
or  two  pictures,  to  assure  himself  that  no 
secret  entrance  existed.     Finally,  he  dis- 


old  clock  which  stood  near  to  where  he 
had  found  the  letter.  Looking  up  to 
some  gilding  which  surmounted  this 
piece  of  furniture,  he  saw,  or  fancied  he 
saw,  the  very  faintest  outline  of  a  face, 
and  the  mild  regard  of  blue  eyes,  which 
called  up  the  dear  recollection  of  his 
Probity.  It  faded  into  nothing  as  he 
gazed,  but  then  in  a  moment  came  back 
the  recollection  of  his  mysterious  visi- 
tant, whom  the  change  in  his  fortune  had 
quite  made  him  forget.  He  questioned 
his  servants  again,  and  more  closely  than 
before.  No  one  had  brought  letters  to 
the  house  on  the  preceding  day  after  the 
morning's  post  ;  and  no  one  had  been 
there  at  all  in  the  afternoon  except  a 
person  from  a  German  clockmaker's  in 
the  town,  who  came  to  fit  a  key  to  the 
old  clock  in  Lathom's  room.  "  I  couldn't 
help  remarking  of  him,"  said  the  servant, 
"he  was  such  a  queer-looking  old  man, 
with  a  white  beard,  and  such  a  hooked 
nose."  Robert  could  make  nothing  of  it 
at  all. 

It  may  have  been  three  weeks  after  all 
this  that  Lathom  read  in  a  newspaper  the 
arrival  of  the  Kangaroo,  and  the  same 
evening  received  a  letter  from  Mr..  Wad- 
dington, dated  London,  Nov.  i,  which  ran 
as  follows  :  — 

Dear  Sir, —  As  I  take  for  granted  that 
you  received  advices  by  the  last  packet 
from  Sydney,  it  will,  I  hope,  have  become 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance  whether 
some  duplicate  despatches  of  which  I  was 
the  bearer  come  immediately  to  hand  or 
not.  I  deeply  regret  to  have  to  tell  you 
that  the  packet  intrusted  to  my  charge 
has  been  unaccountably  mislaid,  and  is 
not  immediately  forthcoming ;  and  I  re- 
quest that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
write  at  once  saying  whether  you  have 
received  advices  which  ought  to  have 
reached  you  per  mail-packet. —  I  remain, 
dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

F.  Waddington. 

The  mystery  seemed  only  to  grow 
deeper.  Lathom  did  not  in  reply  to  this 
enter  into  particulars,  but  said  that  he 
proposed  to  be  in  London  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  would  wait  on  Mr,  Wadding- 
ton. In  the  mean  time  the  latter  gentle- 
man need  be  under  no  anxiet}'-  as  to  the 
packet  of  letters,  as  no  inconvenience 
was  caused  by  the  want  of  it. 

The  next  post,  however,  brought  an- 
other letter  from  Mr.  Waddington,  who 
had  been  made  miserable  by  the  discov- 
ery that  the  mail-packet  had  not  arrived. 


placed,  and  then  replaced,  a  cumbrous   He  wrote  to  say  that  the  circumstances 
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under  which  the  despatch  had  been  mis- 
laid were  strange  and  peculiar,  and  that 
he  could  not  enter  upon  them  until  he 
could  sit  down  leisurely  and  collectedly 
to  write.  In  the  mean  time  he  entreated 
Lathom  to  consider  him  and  his  brother 
as  in  every  way  answerable  for  any  diffi- 
culty that  might  have  occurred  about 
money.  The  letter  then  went  on  to  give 
messages,  and  to  speak  of  Probity  (who 
had  written  by  the  mail-packet),  and  to 
give  some  Sydney  news. 

Lathom  and  Waddington  had  not  been  '■ 
very   intimately   acquainted    before,   but  j 
this  letter  showed  so  much   kind  feeling,  ; 
that    Lathom,  when   he  got   to    London, 
met  the  other  as  an  old  friend.     He  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  quite  at  his  ease  [ 
concerning   money,  but  did   not  mention  ^ 
the  circumstances    under  which  he  had 
been  supplied.     They  agreed  to  dine  to- , 
gether   that  evening,  when   Waddington  i 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  mentioning 
some  matters  which  he  longed  to  confide 
to  Lathom.  < 

"  We  had  a  terrible  voyage,"  said  Wad- 1 
dington,  when  they  were  quietly  seated  I 
together  :  "  driven  this  way  and  that,  and  | 
sometimes  in  great  danger.  We  have 
been  at  Rio,  and  glad  enough  we  were  to 
get  there  ;  but  our  troubles  did  not  end 
with  reaching  that  port,  for  when  we  set 
sail  again  from  thence,  the  Atlantic 
seemed  in  a  more  violent  mood  than  the 
other  oceans  had  been.  We  were  knocked 
about  for  several  weeks,  being  often  in 
imminent  danger,  and  had  wellnigh  lost 
our  reckoning  through  the  thick  weather, 
until  one  morning,  after  having  had  a 
violent  thunderstorm  in  the  night,  we 
were  delighted  by  a  calm  day  and  a  clear 
sky,  with  land  looming  in  the  distance. 
We  made  this  land  out  to  be  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  and  the  sight  of  it  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  loss  of  the  letter 
which  I  was  bringing  to  you.  I  noted 
the  matter  carefully  :  it  was  on  the  loth 
October  that  we  made  the  land,  and  on 
the  9th  I  am  certain  that  the  letter  was 
in  my  possession." 

Lathom  started  at  the  mention  of  the 
date,  but  did  not  interrupt. 

'•You  must  know,"  went  on  Wadding- 
ton, "that,  before  the  thunderstorm,  we 
had  been  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  ship  to  reach  England,  and  there 
had  been  some  talk  of  taking  to  the  boats. 
To  be  prepared  for  such  a  contingency  I 
went  to  my  cabin,  and  separated  from  my 
baggage  a  few  gold  pieces  which  I  se- 
cured in  the  waistband  of  my  trousers, 
and  some  articles  of  value  and  import- 
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'  ance,  which  I  made  up  into  a  small  pack- 
age  as  well   secured  as   might   be   from 
wet,  and  provided  with  straps  to  attach  it 
to. my  person  whenever  it  might  be  pro- 
posed to  leave  the  ship.     I  can  be  on  my 
oath  that  the  letter  for   you  was   in  this 
package  ;    but   though    the    package    re- 
mained in  my  possession,  apparently  just 
in  the  condition    in  which  I  had   put  it, 
believe   me   that,  when  the  fair  weather 
I  and  the  sight  of  land  induced  me  to  open 
j  it  again,  your  letter  had  disappeared,  and 
I  I  have  never  seen  it  since  !  " 
j      "  Nay,"  put  in  Lathom,  as  calmly  as  he 
;  could,  though  he  felt  his  heart  galloping 
under  his  waistcoat,  "you  were,  of  course, 
a  good  deal  agitated  when  you  were  mak- 
!  ing  up  your  parcel,    and  the   letter  may 
easily  have  dropped  out,  and  been,  by  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  jerked  into  some  of 
the  innumerable  crevices  and  corners  of 
the  ship." 

"  I  have  a  particular  recollection,"  an- 
swered Waddii\gton,  "of  having  put  your 
letter  with  my  valuables,  and  I  know  ex- 
actly where  I  put  it.  Nevertheless,  as 
soon  as  I  found  it  wanting  I  made  search 
among  my  baggage,  and  all  over  the 
cabin,  without  success.  It  was  the  only 
thing  missing.  Besides,  there  is  another 
circumstance,  which  I  have  not  liked  to 
mention,  and  which  I  mention  now  with 
some  fear  that  you  may  think  me  a  ro- 
mancer, and  distrust  all  that  I  have  been 
telling  you." 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  shall  not  in  the  least  dis- 
trust you,"  answered  Robert,  whose  cu- 
riosity was  now  painfully  aroused. 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you  that  on 
the  night  of  the  storm — which  night, 
you  will  remember,  succeeded  the  day  on 
which  I  made  up  my  parcel  —  I  had  gone 
to  my  cabin  much  wearied,  both  in  body 
and  mind.  I  did  not  dare  to  undress, 
but  threw  myself  into  my  sleeping-berth, 
where  I  lay  tossed  about  by  the  motion 
of  the  vessel,  and  watching  the  flashes  of 
light,  whose  brilliancy  and  frequency  ex- 
ceeded anything  in  my  experience.  Be- 
tween the  flashes  it  was  so  dark  as  to 
create  a  feeling  of  great  horror.  I  could 
keep  no  account  of  time,  but  fancy  it  may 
have  been  midnight  or  thereabout  when 
the  storm  began  to  roll  away.  As  the 
lightnings  moderated,  I  felt  my  eyes  — 
which  had  been  watching  them  —  sore 
and  weary,  and  I  closed  the  lids  from  ex- 
haustion, but  not  from  drowsiness,  which 
was  very  far  from  overcoming  me  —  I  was 
too  much  disturbed,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tally. But  I  lay,  as  I  was  saying,  with 
my  eyes  shut,  noting  the  increased  and 
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increasing  distance  of  the  thunder,  and 
wondering  what  report  the  captain  would 
make  of  our  prospects  in  the  morning. 
Chancing  to  open  my  eyes  as  I  rolled 
from  side  to  side,  I  was  sensible  of  a  soft 
light  in  the  cabin,  very  different  from  the 
vivid  lightning,  but  yet  a  very  decided 
change  from  the  extreme  darkness.  And, 
surveying  the  cabin  by  this  light,  I  was 
conscious  of  a  figure,  of  not  very  distinct 
outline,  bending  over  the  parcel  of  valua- 
bles which  I  had  packed  up.  My  idea 
was  that  somebody  who  had  seen  me  at 
work  in  the  afternoon,  and  guessed  what 
I  was  about,  had  now  come  in  the  dead  of 
night  to  appropriate  my  little  bundle.  In 
this  thought  I  scrambled  out  of  my  berth 
and  made  for  the  intruder  ;  but  the  light 
now  disappeared.  However,  I  soon  got 
a  lantern  from  the  watch  on  deck,  and 
examined  my  cabin ;  but  nothing  was 
amiss  there.  It  proved  to  be  between 
two  and  three  o'clock,  so  I  lay  down 
again,  and  know  of  nothing  remarkable 
till  the  morning,  when  we  heard  that  the 
land  was  in  sight.  East  winds  kept  us 
from  entering  the  Channel  for  a  fortnight, 
but  we  got  in  at  last,  thank  God  !  " 

"  Should  you  know  the  envelope  again, 
do  you  think?"  asked  Lathom,  some- 
what tremulously. 

"  That  should  I,"  replied  Waddington  ; 
"  the  appearance  of  it  is  stamped  on  my 
brain.  I  don't  know  anything  that  ever 
gave  me  so  much  anxiety." 

Then  Robert  took  from  his  note-case 
the  cover  of  the  mysteriously  found 
letter.  Waddington  turned  as  pale  as 
death. 

"Good  heavens  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "this 
is  the  very  thing.  Where  on  earth  did 
you  get  it?" 

"  I  must  in  my  turn  ask  your  indulgent 
acceptation  of  what  I  have  to  say,  for  my 
story  is  no  less  marvellous  than  yours." 
And  thereupon  Lathom  told  how  he  had 
found  the  packet,  how  it  had  contained 
undeniable  bills  and  other  documents, 
and  how  he  had  seen  a  figure  in  his  room 
on  the  ni^ht  between  the  9th  and  loth  of 
October,  just  before  he  felt  a  paper  on 
the  ground. 

"Have  mercy  on  us!"  exclaimed  the 
other  ;  "  I  should  have  told  you  that  the 
figure  which  I  saw  in  my  cabin  on  board 
the  Kangaroo  also  held  a  lamp,  and  was 
habited  exactly  as  you  describe.  Why, 
the  same  person  —  or  being  —  that  robbed 
me,  must  have  taken  the  package  straight 
to  you." 

"  And  pretty  rapidly  too.  You  remem- 
ber that  you  were  at  the  time  off  Cape 
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Finisterre,  and  I  in  Liverpool.  There  is, 
however,  one  other  point  which  perhaps 
you  may  be  able  to  explain.  My  friend 
Mr.  Burdon  advised  me  that  you  would 
take  a  duplicate  packet ;  now  the  papers 
which  were  within  this  mysterious  cover 
were  first  copies." 

"  That  is  strange,"  said  Waddington  ; 
"but  no  —  not  unaccountable  after  all. 
You  know  the  way  in  which  the  clerk 
gets  ready  the  two  or  three  copies,  as  it 
may  be,  all  at  one  time.  It  is  very  likely 
that  in  his  hurry  on  the  day  of  the  packet 
sailing  he  may  have  handed  Miiller  — 
poor  fellow,  his  was  a  sad  fate  !  —  the 
duplicate  ;  which  would  have  left  the 
original  for  me.  I  know  he  asked  me  to 
put  my  own  name  on  the  back  of  the 
envelope  in  the  blank  space  which  you 
still  see,  as  he  had  omitted  to  do  so 
before  coming  to  see  me  off.  Had  / 
brought  the  letter  to  land,  of  course  I 
should  have  filled  in  the  hiatus  before 
sending  on  the  despatch." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  answered  Lathom, 
"you  must  have  brought  the  original  by 
mistake.  Indeed  I  am  truly  grieved  for 
poor  Miiller :  the  brothers  were  very 
kind  to  me  when  first  I  went  out.  They 
are  relatives  of  Mr.  Behrens,  an  ola 
friend  of  my  family,  now  at  Frankfort  : 
Karl  was  going  to  visit  the  old  man.  It 
is  a  sad  affair." 

Waddington  mused  a  long  time  :  he 
was  sorely  astonished.     At  last  he  said  — 

"  It  is  surely  the  strangest  thing  that 
ever  was  ;  but  what  could  be  the  object 
of  this  —  this  miracle,  for  I  can  call  it 
nothing  less  ?  Only  to  perplex  and  as- 
tonish two  unfortunate  people,  as  far  as 
I  can  see.  The  letter  did  but  reach  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
the  same  thing  would  have  happened  in 
due  course  if  the  documents  had  been 
left  quietly  in  my  possession.  What 
possible  difference  could  it  have  made  ?  " 

"  Simply  that  I  should  have  been  a 
bankrupt  on  the  loth  of  October  !  " 

"  Good  God  !  " 

Before  Robert  returned  to  Liverpool, 
the  two  men  agreed  that  it  would  be  very 
unpleasant  to  have  this  story  canvassed, 
to  have  their  veracity  —  or  perhaps  their 
sanity  —  doubted  by  matter-of-fact  prig», 
or  to  attain  to  the  kind  of  notoriety  which 
the  heroes  of  such  adventures  suffer. 
So  they  kept  the  circumstances  very 
quiet. 

Third  copies  of  the  triplicate  bills 
arrived  soon  after  the  Kangaroo,  and 
dissipated  all  doubt  (if  doubt  anywhere 
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existed)  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
second  copy.  Robert  Lathom  went  on 
and  prospered,  and  was  very  little  trou- 
bled either  by  day  or  by  night.  There 
are,  however,  troubles  in  plenty  which 
are  unconnected  with  what  is  ordinarily 
called  prosperity,  and  one  of  these  was 
awaiting  Robert  —  a  trouble  which,  not- 
withstanding that  he  grew  rich,  as  old 
Behrens  said  he  would,  cast  a  shadow  on 
his  life  till  his  dying  day.  The  winter 
was  passed,  the  spring  was  passing,  and 
Robert's  heart  rejoiced,  for  he  had  been 
doing  so  well  in  the  past  six  months  that 
the  time  might  not  be  far  distant  when 
he  might  revisit  Sydney  to  realize  his 
most  ardent  wish.  At  this  time  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Ezekiel  Burdon 
which  struck  him  down,  and,  as  he  used 
to  say  afterwards,  then  and  there  made 
an  old  man  of  him  before  he  was  six-and- 
twenty.  Probity  Burdon  was  dead.  .  .  . 
Poor  old  Zeke  wrote  with  much  more 
feeling  than  had  seemed  to  be  in  his 
nature,  and  in  a  strain  that  completely 
unmanned  poor  Robert.  He  knew  that 
his  child  had  been  weak  and  ailing,  but 
had  never  thought  that  she  was  seriously 
diseased.  At  times  she  would  be  bright 
and  happy ;  and  she  was  unusually  so  on 
the  last  day  of  her  life,  when  she  had 
volunteered  the  information  that  she  felt 
quite  well  and  strong.  Three  hours 
afterwards  she  had  lain  down  and  died. 
A  letter  and  parcel  found  in  her  desk 
and  addressed  to  Lathom  were  duly  for- 
warded, and  brought  him  probably  all  the 
comfort  which  he  was  now  likely  to  get. 
It  is  believed  that  these  are  the  same 
letter  and  parcel  which  by  his  most  par- 
ticular injunction  were  laid  upon  his 
breast  in  the  coffin.  For  many  weary 
nights  he  spelt  over  the  details  of  Eze- 
kiel's  most  sad  letter,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  some  time  that  he  perceived  the 
curious  approximation  of  the  date  of  poor 
Probity's  death  to  that  of  the  mysterious 
occurrences  about  the  bills  of  exchange. 
She  had  died  at  four  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  9th  October,  only  about  ten 
hours  before  the  letter  had  been  spirited 


ton  was  also  struck  with  the  almost  coin- 
cidence, and  said  that,  if  the  dates  had 
corresponded  exactly,  he  could  not  have 
a\foided  the  conviction  that  the  events 
were  somehow  intimately  connected ; 
but  of  course,  as  there  was  not  exact 
correspondence,*  that  idea  might  be  dis- 
missed. 

*  Mr.  Lathom  and  Mr.   Waddiugton  —  indeed  our 


It  is  not  known  in  what  year,  but  Mr. 
Lathom  certainly  did  revisit  Sydney, 
probably  to  look  at  a  grave  there.  He 
never  married,  but  he  grew  very  rich,  as 
the  Jew  had  predicted  that  he  would. 
For  many  years,  it  is  said,  he  could  not 
bear  to  hear  any  event  of  this  story  even 
hinted  at;  but  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  —  the  part  with  which  the  writer  is 
personally  acquainted  —  he  conversed 
very  freely  on  the  subject  with  his  friends, 
and  he  at  length  gratified  them  by  mak- 
ing a  written  statement.  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton  also  left  written  testimony  behind 
him. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  as  connected 
with  this  story,  and  as  further  proof  of 
the  mystery  which  seems  to  surround  the 
whole  of  it,  that  among  Mr.  Lathom's 
papers  was  found  a  small  slip  cut  from  a 
German  newspaper  announcing  the  death, 
at  Frankfort,  of  Karl  Miiller.  This  was 
enclosed  in  a  piece  of  faded  writing- 
paper,  whereon  was  noted,  in  Lathom's 
writing.  Can  this  possibly  have  been  poor 
Kart,  thought  to  Have  been  drowned? 
Behrens  has  7iot  replied  to  my  inquiry.  I 
hear  of  three  7ne7i  having  landed  in  a  boat 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany.,  about  the  time 
when  the  packet  7nust  have  fou7idered. 
The  Milllers  have  all  left  Syd7iey.  Poor 
Karl! 

It  was  only  last  autumn  that  Mr.  La- 
thom died,  a  millionaire,  leaving  his 
large  fortune  to*  be  curiously  subdivided. 
His  lamented  decease  removed  the  last 
barrier  against  the  disclosure  of  the  facts 
here  narrated,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
science  of  the  invisible  world. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
I. 


MORNING  IN   SPRING. 
LOVE. 
How  sweet  is  this  grove, 
With  its  delicate  odours 
Of  earth  and  of  air  ! 
How  soft  are  the  shadows 
That  sleep  on  the  sward  ! 
Here,  love,  let  us  rest  ! 

How  tender  the  hues, 

Like  the  bloom  on  the  plum, 

contributor  also  —  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude.  If  that  be  taken  into  account,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained, 
Probity  Burdon' s  death  and  the  apparitions  to  the  two 
gentlemen  must  have  occurred  at  the  same  time!  — 
Ed.  "Blackwood's  Magazine." 
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Of  the  far  dreaming  mountains, 
That  sleep  on  the  sky  ! 
How  faint  the  dim  distance, 
Through  long  silent  vistas 
Of  thick-thronging  trees  ! 
Look,  love,  as  the  breeze  lifts 
And  whispers  among  them, 
The  leaves  all  alive 
In  the  flickering  sunlight 
Stir,  murmur,  and  talk. 
List,  love,  how  the  brooklet 
Is  talking  and  telling 
Its  petulant  troubles 
Amid  the  lush  grasses, 
Around  the  wet  stones. 

How  tender  and  dear 
Is  this  beautiful  day, 
All  fresh  with  the  beauty 
And  grace  of  the  spring  ! 
None  ever  was  like  it  — 
None  ever  before, 
And  none  ever  could  be 
Till  love  lent  its  spell ! 

A  spirit  is  moving 

Around  us  unseen. 

It  haunts  with  its  presence 

This  delicate  air, 

And  draws  us  forever 

With  mystical  sway, 

Till  sweet  silent  longings 

Stream  forth  from  the  heart. 

As  the  odours  that  stream 

From  the  buds  and  the  blossoms 

At  touch  of  the  spring. 

Oh,  lean  on  my  breast,  love  ! 

Look  into  my  eyes  ! 

All  nature  breathes  love  ! 

O  time,  do  not  pass  ! 

Stay  with  us,  —  stay  with  us, 

O  beautiful  day  ! 

Stay,  exquisite  dream ! 

For  it  is  but  a  dream 

What  we  feel  and  we  see. 

A  hand  —  a  rude  noise 

In  a  moment  might  wake  us, 

And  drive  it  away. 

Oh,  keep  us  suspended 

'Twixt  heaven  and  earth. 

Half  soul  and  half  sense. 

And  break  not  the  dream  ! 

For  the  sounds  and  the  sights 

Like  our  lives  are  ideal, 

Or  only  half  real 

And  half  disembodied, 

And  under  a  spell. 

Are  all  things  enchanted 
In  life  and  in  nature  .-' 
Ah  yes  -r  for  we  love. 
In  the  trees,  in  the  flowers, 
In  the  brook,  in  the  stones, 
Is  a  spirit  imprisoned 
That  calls  to  the  soul. 
That  prays  us  to  free  it 
And  longs  to  come  forth. 
Yet  vainly  we  struggle 


To  break  the  enchantment. 
And  vainly  we  listen 
To  catch  what  it  says  — 
Too  distant,  too  subtle. 
Too  fine  for  our  sense. 
Is  the  music  that  calls  us, 
That  haunts  and  torments  us, 
Still  fleeing  before  us. 
Still  taunting  us  on. 

Say,  what  can  we  answer  ? 

Oh,  where  is  the  charm 

That  can  break  the  enchantment, 

Unloose  the  bound  spirit. 

And  give  us  the  key 

To  the  silence  —  not  silence. 

The  beauty  and  grace 

That  keeps  hiding  and  taunting 

The  innermost  soul  ? 

Oh  love  !  in  our  loving 
Still  something  we  want, 
For  I  cannot  be  utterly  yours. 
Nor  you  mine  — 
For  we  cannot  o'erleap,  love, 
The  bound  that  divides  us, 
And  our  souls  and  our  senses 
Fall  back  on  themselves  — 
For  we  cannot  express,  love, 
What  throbs  so  within  us, 
And  we  sink  back  to  silence, 
So  vain  is  our  speech. 

Oh  love  !  I  so  love  you, 
I  would  w^e  could  merge 
To  one  spirit,  one  body, 
With  no  mine  and  thine  — 
To  a  union  so  perfect, 
So  close  and  so  single, 
That  naught  could  divide  us 
Again  into  two. 
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EVENING  IN   SUMMER. 
DOUBT. 
Oh,  love  of  mine,  we  sit  beneath  this  tree. 
We  smile,  and  all  is  exquisite  to  see  ; 
The  moon,  the  earth,  the  heavens  are  all  so 

fair,  — 
The  very  centre  of  the  world  are  we. 

And  yet,  'neath  all  our  happiness,  there  He 
Dim  doubts  and  fears,  forever  lurking  nigh ; 
We  are  so  happy  now,  one  moment's  space, 
Then  Love,  and  Life,  and  all  take  wing  and 
fly. 

Where  shall  we  be  a  hundred  years  from  now  ? 
Where  were  we  but  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Behind,  before,  there  hangs  a  solemn  veil,  — 
What  was,  or  shall  be,  neither  do  we  know. 

A  passing  gleam,  called  Life,  is  o'er  us  thrown. 
Then  swift  we  flit  into  the  dark  unknown  ; 
As  we  have  come  we  go,  —  no  voice  comes 

back 
From  that  deep  silence  where  we  wend  alone. 
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Stay  !   stay  I  oh,  ever-fleeing  Time,  thy  flight ! 

Make  this  one  happy  moment  infinite  ; 

Now,  while  we  touch  the  heavens,  and  stand 

on  earth. 
And  Love  makes  mystical  all  sound  and  sight. 

No  !  the  sad  moon,  so  plaintive  and  so  fair, 
Hath  seen  how  many  here  as  now  we  are, 
As  happy  in  their  perfectness  of  love,  — 
And  seen,  unmoVed,  as  many  in  despair. 

She  will  arise,  and  through  the  darkling  trees 

Gaze  down,  as  now,  through  countless  centu- 
ries, 

While  other  lovers  here  shall  breathe  their 
vows, 

When  we  have  vanished  like  this  passing 
breeze. 

Oh,   dreadful  mystery !      Thought    beats    its 

wings, 
And    strains    against    the    utmost   bound  of 

things, 
And  drops  exhausted  back  to  earth  again. 
And  moans,  distressed  by  vague  imaginings. 

Each  to  himself,  in  all  his  hopes  and  dreams, 
The  very  centre  of  creation  seems  ; 
And  death  and  blank  annihilation  each 
As  some  impossible  vague  terror  deems. 

Yet,  of  the  countless  myriads  that  have  gone, 
The  countless  myriads  that  are  coming  on, 
Are  all  immortal  ?    Ah  !  the  thought  recoils 
From  that  vast  crowd  of  living,   and  sinks 
down. 

But  what  if  all  in  all  be  now  and  here  ? 
The  rest,  illusions  shaped  by  hope  or  fear,  — 
And  thou  and  I,  with  all  our  life  and  love. 
End  like  this  insect  that  is  fluttering  near  .? 

If  Virtue  be  a  cheat,  a  child  to  sooth, 
And  heaven  a  lie,  invented  but  in  ruth. 
To  hide  the  horror  of  eternal  death, — 
Knowing    that  madness  would    be    born    of 
Truth  ? 

Who  knows  ?  who  knows }     Since  God  hath 

shut  the  door 
That  opens  out  into  the  waste  before, 
Vainly  we  peep  and  pry,  vainly  we  talk. 
And  vain  is  all  our  logic  and  our  lore. 

What  will  be,  will  be,  though  we  laugh  or 
weep ; 

Love  is  the  happy  dream  of  Life's  brief  sleep. 

And  we  shall  wake  at  last,  and  know  —  or  else 

In  death's  kind  arms  find  slumber  —  dream- 
less —  deep. 

Ah,  love  !  what  then  is  left  to  us  but  Trust 
That  somewhat  in  us  shall  survive  our  dust ; 
That  heaven  shall  be  at  last  —  and  life  and  love 
Be  purified  of  all  earth's  dregs  and  must  ? 

Then  let  our  life  and  thought  no  more  be  vext 
By  this  dark  problem  —  nor  our  hearts  perplext 
To  solve  the  secret  that  torments  us  here  ;  — '■ 
Love  is  earth's  heaven  —  and  we  will  wait  the 
next. 


IIL 

TWILIGHT  IN  WINTER. 

DESPAIR. 

Once  more  I  stand  beneath  this  spreading 

beech, 
Where  talking,  dreaming,  loving,  we  have  lain 

So  many  a  happy  day. 
Now  thou  art  gone  beyond  thought's  utmost 

reach, 
Beyond  the  joy  we  knew,  the  love,  the  pain. 
Out  on  the  dim  dark  way. 

The  problem  is  resolved  for  thee,  but  I, 
Crushed,  questioning,  despairing,  still  remain. 

And  nothing  thou  wilt  say. 
Is  love  so  weak  thou  dost  not  heed  my  cry  ? 
Is  memory  so  vanishing,  so  vain, 

That  death  wipes  all  away  ? 

Oh,  cruel  secret,  wilt  thou  ne'er  be  told  ? 
Oh,  torturing  Nature,  that  wast  once  a  bliss, 

Vouchsafed  in  love  to  us, 
Why  hast  thou  kept  those  perished  joys  of  old, 
Those  hours  and  days  of  vanished  happiriess, 

To  sting  me  with  them  thus  ? 

Let  me  forget !  oh,  blind  these  eyes  that  look 
P'orever  backward  to  that  happy  past, 

Behind  her  grave  that  lies  ! 
Oh,  hold  not  up  that  sad  pathetic  book 
Of  love's  sweet  records  !     In  that  grave  be  cast 

Those  torturing  memories. 

Let  me  forget  !     Ah,  how  can  I  forget  ? 
And  what  were  life  without  that  tender  pain. 

So  deep,  and  oh,  so  sad  ? 
No  ;  rather  let  these  sorrowing  eyes  be  wet 
With  endless  useless  tears,  than  e'er  again 

With  heartless  smiles  be  glad  ! 

The  blast  among  the  moaning  branches  grieves. 
And  frozen  is  the  laughter  of  the  brook  — 

Death  on  the  cold  earth  lies. 
All  fallen  are  my  joys,  like  these  glad  leaves, 
Through  whose  green  haunts  of  song  the  sum- 
mer shook 

Odours  and  melodies. 

Let  me  begone  !    my  thoughts  are  wild  and 

hard, 
By  grief  distracted,  shivered,  shattered,  torn 

In  struggles  fierce  and  vain  — 
And  like   loose    strings  to   tones   discordant 

jarred, 
Are  all  those  sweet  remembrances  forlorn. 
That  thrill  through  heart  and  brain. 

Farewell !  upon  this  life  I  turn  my  back. 
Nothing  the  world  can  give  is  good  to  me, 

A  taint  on  all  things  lies. 
Joys  are  all  poisons — life  an  endless  rack, 
And  this  fair  earth,  that  was  a  heaven  with  thee, 

Is  hideous  to  my  eyes. 

W.  W:  S. 
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From  The  Spectator. 

CARICATURES   OF  THE  YOUNG  AND  THE 
OLD. 

Mr.    Lewes,  we  think  it   is,  who   has 
observed  that  the  emotions,  passions,  and 
impulses    of   youth  are    very    frequently 
disturbing  forces,  which  cloud  instead  of 
really  stimulating  the  individual  type  of 
the  natural  character  ;    and  certainly  one 
would    think   so,  in    comparing  together 
the  character-sketches  or  caricatures  of 
young  and  old  men  of  note  in  any  genera- 
tion.      The   admirable   sketches    of    the 
celebrities  pf  the  fourth  decade  of  this 
century,  which  the  late  Mr.  Maclise  drew 
in  Fraser's  Magazme  for  Dr.  Maginn  to 
comment  upon, —  in  our  amateur  opinion, 
Maclise's  best  work  —  have  just  been  re- 
published  in    a  volume  *  by    Professor 
Bates,  of  Queen's  College,  Birmingham, 
where  any  one  may  see  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  men   of   the   present   age   in 
their  hot  youth,  with   the  mixed  charac- 
terlessness and  vehemence  of  that  period 
of  life,  and  a  few  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
previous  period  in  their  old  age.     Goethe, 
who  did  not  die  till  1832,  was  much  struck 
with  the  earlier  of  these  portraits,  though, 
horrified  with  the  ghastly  caricature   of 
Rogers,  he  shut  up  the  book  and  put  it 
away  in  anger,  saying,  "they  would  make 
7ne  look  like  that."     However,  they  did 
not  make  him  look  "like  that,"  though 
his  portrait,  too,  appeared  in  the  magazine 
before  his  death.     Maclise  evidently  knew 
the  difference  between  a  iete  inorte  such 
"as  Rogers  carried  about' with  him  even  in  | 
middle  life,   and    the  keen    sagacity    of 
Goethe's  penetrating  eye  even  in  extreme 
old  age.     He  gave  the  shrunken  look  and 
the  kindly  craft  of  shrewd  old  age  to  the 
octogenarian  poet,  but  he  gave  alertness 
and  vivacity  to  him  even  then.     Matthew 
Arnold  calls  Goethe  "physician  of    the 
iron  age,"  and  might  well  have  caught  his 
idea  from    Maclise's   admirable   outline. 
There  is  the  look  of  diagnosis,  of  some- 
what amused  diagnosis, —  a  physician  will 
sometimes  smile  at  the  mistakes  which 
the  patient  makes  in  interpreting  the  im- 
portance of  his  own  symptoms, —  on  the 
old  poet's  considerate  face,  and  that  com- 
plete appearance   of   externality    to   the 
malady  he  studies   which  'physicians    so 
often   get,   and   poets   or  dramatists    so 
seldom.    Goethe  is  not  caricatured,  unless 
it  be  caricature  to  give  a  little  additional 


*  A  Gallery  of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters 
(1830-1838),  Drawn  by  the  latt  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Notices,  chiefly  by  IVilliam  Ma- 
ginn, LL.D.  Edited  by  William  Bates,  D.A.  Lon- 
don :  Chatto  and  Windus. 


emphasis  and  sharpness  to   the  shrewd 
physician's  eye  ;  but  the  very  framework, 
the  bone  of  his  character,  so  to  say,  is  de- 
tached  for   us   from  its  mere  flesh  and 
blood  ;  Maclise  gives  us  the  outline,  and 
not  the  accidents  which  soften  and  round 
it  off.     And  nothing  strikes  us  more  in 
looking     over     these     extremely    clever 
sketches,  both  literary  and  artistic,  than 
the  far  greater  terseness  and  expressive- 
ness of  the  pencil  as  compared  with  the 
pen  in  relation  to  the  old  age   of  distin- 
guished men,  and  the  comparative  failure 
of     the     pencil     in    relation    to     youth. 
Compare,  for  instance.  Dr.  Maginn,    the 
literary  artist,  with  Maclise,  the  pictorial 
artist,  when  they  are  both   sketching  an 
old  man  of  note,  and  when  they  are  both 
sketching  a  young  one.     Take  the  sketch 
of  Lord  John  Russell.     Maclise  draws  a 
rather  handsome,  sentimental  young  man, 
with    very  deeply-marked  eyebrows,  sit- 
ting on  a  sofa  and   poring  over  a  I31ue- 
book.     Dr.   Maginn,   who  hated  a  Whig 
much  worse  than  he  ever  hated  any  othe? 
form   of  what   he    thought   evil,    is    very 
disagreeable,  but  he  touches  off  just  what 
Maclise  was  unable   to  bring  out.      He 
quotes,    concerning    Lord    John,    Spurz- 
heim's  saying,  "  Self-love  draws  the  head  . 
and  the  whole  body  upwards  and  back- 
wards, and  keeps  them  stiffs'' — which  just 
delineated   the  Whig  pride.     Again,  Dr. 
Maginn     quotes     concerning     him     the 
couplet, — 

When  once  he  begins  he  never  will  flinch, 
But  repeats  the  same  note  the  whole  day  like  a 
finch, 


—  which  caught  exactly  the  literary  stere- 
otype in  which  Lord  Russell's  mind  was 
originally  cast  ;  and  then  he  finishes  by 
the  thrust  at  his  dry  penchant  for  poe- 
try,—  no  doubt  the  Don  Carlos  tragedy 
was  in  his  mind, —  "We  shall  only  add 
our  conviction  that  madrigals  and  idylls 
are  most  germane  to  his  genius."  Pride, 
pertinacity,  and  frigidity,  with  a  taste  for 
attempting  departments  of  literature  for- 
eign to  his  nature, —  that  was  the  literary 
caricaturist's  account  of  him  even  before 
he  attained  his  highest  rank  as  a  states- 
man ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that,  how- 
ever absurdly  unjust  to  the  man  as  a 
whole,  it  laid  the  finger  on  Lord  John's 
most  conspicuous  failings,  which  Maclise 
either  did  not  find  or  could  not  find  in 
his  countenance  as  it  then  was,  though 
they  have  been  conspicuous  in  all  the 
caricatures  of  him  drawn  in  later  life. 
It  is  the  same,  at  least  as  regards  tlie 
artist,  with   the  sketch  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
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The  foppish  Hyperion  whom  Maclise 
drew  under  that  name,  the  befrilled,  be- 
ringed,  berosetted  young  fashionable  who 
is  standing  in  an  attitude  of  such  affected 
ease,  shows  us  no  trace  of  the  frigid  "'de- 
tachment "  of  mind,  the  keen  ambition, 
and  the  dauntless  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  were  hidden  behind  that  weak 
chin,  and  cherished  underneath  the  re- 
treating forehead  so  carefully  smothered 
under  curling  locks.  Nor  indeed  in  this 
case  does  Dr.  Maginn  himself  succeed 
much  better,  for  he  is  so  intent  on  his 
joke  of  writing  a  little  parody  on  "  the 
wondrous  tale  of  Alroy  "  as  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  that  he  forgets  to  say  any- 
thing explicit  of  the  qualities  which  lay 
beneath  what  he  justly  calls  "the  fus- 
tian "  grandiloquence  of  Alroy.  In  the 
case  neither  of  the  critic  nor  of  the  artist 
was  there  much  insight  shown  into  Mr. 
Disraeli's  true  character,  except  so  far  as 
its  obvious  vanity  and  bombast,  and 
equally  obvious  vivacity  went.  But  what 
we  want  to  point  out  is,  that  so  far  as  the 
superficial  signs  of  character  are  con- 
cerned, the  points  which  most  lend  them 
selves  to  caricature  in  the  young,  are  not 
of  the  true  stuff  of  the  character,  but  re- 
late usually  to  some  sort  of  foible,  if  not 
quite  insignificant,  yet  relatively  of  small 
importance,  engrafted  on  it,  while  in  the 
old  you  get  the  very  structure  of  the 
character  brought  out  in  the  most  naked 
and  incisive  way.  Look  at  the  clever 
sketch  given  here  of  Carlyle,  in  which 
you  see  hardly  anything  characteristic 
but  the  bright  eye  and  arched  eyebrow 
which  seem  to  indicate  a  love  of  marvel  ; 
you  certainly  see  nothing  of  that  strong 
contempt  for  average  life  and  eager  crav- 
ing after  traces  of  force  and  grandeur, 
which  have  made  Carlyle's  countenance 
in  later  life  the  very  type  of  a  cynical 
mystic's,  of  the  face  of  one  yearning  after 
hidden  fires,  and  other  earth-shaking 
powers,  of  which  he  could  but  seldom 
detect  in  the  actual  world  even  the  trace. 
Maclise  has  not  thrown  any  touch  of  ridi- 
cule into  his  sketch  of  Carlyle,  unless  he 
has  made  it  just  a  little  conceited  and 
moony,  though  very  like  the  later  coun- 
tenance of  course  in  feature.  Had  he 
drawn  him  in  later  life,  what  a  powerful 
picture  he  must  have  given  !  For,  take 
any  of  his  sketches  of  the  old, —  of  Cole- 
ridge, "  the  heaven-eyed  creature,"  in  a 
state  of  very  unstable  equilibrium  in- 
deed, tottering,  in  spite  of  the  help  of  a 
stick,  on  legs  never  meant  to  give  ade- 
quate support  to  such  a  head  as  that ; 
—  or  Talleyrand,  asleep  in  his  arm-chair 


with  his  feet  so  disposed  as  to  hide  their 
physical  defect,  and  lor  countenance  a 
perfect  mask  of  gross  sceptical  fleshy 
sunk  in  the  kind  of  sleep  which  is  rather 
a  lethargy  of  the  senses  than  true  rest ;  — 
or  of  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  very  triumph 
of  his  huge,  rich,  unctuous,  earthly  hu- 
mour, at  the  very  moment  perhaps  when 
he  asks  his  doctor,  —  who  has  just  told 
him  to  take  a  walk  on  an  empty  stomach, 

—  "On  whose?"  and  when  he  is  inhal- 
ing in  those  large  nostrils  the  fragrance 
of  his  own  joke,  just  as  the  gods  were 
supposed  to  inhale  the  steam  of  the  oxen 
sacrificed  to  them.  Or,  again,  look  at 
the  quaint,  Blake-like  portrait  of  Charles 
Lamb  sitting  at  a  reading-desk,  straining 
his  old  sight  to  read  with  a  couple  of 
candles  between  his  eyes  and  his  book, 

—  evidently  something  in  Latin,  French, 
or  Italian,  for  which  he  has  to  consult  a 
dictionary,  —  and  taking  in  his  subject 
with  just  that  touch  of  melancholy  hu- 
mour and  pathos  in  his  face,  with  which 
a  lonely  man  catches  the  point  of  a  happy 
thought  he  would  like  to  share  with 
anothc  "■  ;  or,  again,  consider  that  still 
quainter  picture  of  Godwin,  befrilled  and 
closely  buttoned-up,  glowering  through 
his  spectacles  from  beneath  a  porten- 
tously large-brimmed  hat,  wfth  a  look  of 
keen,  highly  benevolent  dissection  at  the 
world  around  him,  which  he  is  evidently 
eager  to  take  to  pieces  and  put  together 
again  according  to  his  own  mind.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  at  these  sketches,  and 
to  compare  them  \yith  the  sketches  of  the 
younger  men  and  women,  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer,  Miss  Landon,  Miss  Martineau, 
&c.,  without  observing  how  very  much 
less  the  young  lend  themselves  to  true 
characterization,  and  therefore  also  cari- 
cature, than  the  old.  In  Miss  Martineau'S 
case,  this  is'very  remarkable.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  attempt  to  caricature  her  was  made 
more  deliberately  and  perhaps  more  ma- 
liciously than  in  any  other  case.  Dr.  Ma- 
ginn's  attack  upon  her  for  her  economical 
propaganda  is  brutal,  and  Maclise's  sketch 
is  intended  to  suggest  a  young  witch  with 
a  cat  on  her  back,  boiling  some  concoc- 
tion of  herbs  in  a  little  cauldron  for  her 
own  teapot  which  is  set  beside  her  ;  but 
the  failure,  the  want  of  unique  expres- 
sion, is  in  such  a  case  very  remarkable. 
Indeed,  the  vanity  of  the  younger  people 
is  almost  the  only  foible  it  seems  easy  to 
render.  In  the  older  you  have  the  char- 
acter laid  bare  almost  to  its  roots,  and 
when,  therefore,  the  intention  to  carica- 
ture exists,  of  course  the  caricature'  goes 
much  deeper.     Moore,  with  the  smile  on 
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his  lips  and  the  care  on  his  brow,  the 
look  of  an  anxious  diner-out  who  loves 
to  intersperse  epigrams,  if  he  can  find 
them,  with  soft  nothings  where  they  will 
be  welcome,  —  Rogers,  with  the  ghastly 
death's-head  look  that  seems  to  have  cor- 
responded to  a  certain  bitter  sense  of 
highly  painstaking  failure,  rendered  more 
acute  by  extreme  fastidiousness,  but  by 
no  means  to  have  reflected  that  reputa- 
tion for  humour  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Maginn's  extravagant  story  of  it,  had 
even  taught  the  negro  in  our  colonies  to 
fiither  every  good  joke  on  Rogers,  and  to 
say  of  him,  "  Him  dam  funny,  dat'Sam  !  " 

—  Scott,  with  that  towering  and  retreat- 
ing cone  of  a  head,  those  bushy  eye- 
brows, and  that  dreamy  activity  of  face 
wliich  seems  to  speak  of  an  imagination 
h?.nging  back  from  modern  themes  to 
dwell  wistfully  on  the  wilder  legends  of 
his  country,  —  are  all  pictures  which 
haunt  one's  memory  as  reflections  of  real 
men,  while  most  of  the  characters  still 
disguised  by  youth  or  beauty  might  be 
anything  or  nothing.  And  we  close  the 
book  with  the  strongest  feeling  that  real 
character  does  not  reveal  itself  at  all  fully 
in  the  face,  till  the  mature,  or  more  than 
mature,  period  of  life  is  reached.  By  the 
way,  wiiy  are  we  tantalized  with  a  prom- 
ise of  a  picture  of  IVIaclise  himself,  which, 

—  in  our  copy  at  all  events,  —  is  not  ful- 
filled ?  We  should  have  liked  to  see  the 
clever  discerner  of  all  these  various  char- 
acters interpreting  himself  also  to  the 
world,  —  an  artist  who  surely  sacrificed 
half  his  gifts  of  humour  and  insight  in 
selecting  the  frigid  and  somewhat  stony 
style  of  art  to  which  he  devoted  himself. 
We  suspect  that  by  this  posthumous  re- 
publication he  may  gain  a  truer  kind  of 
popularity  as  the  mirror  of  the  keener 
intellect  of  his  age,  than  he  ever  achieved 
in  life.  To  the  understanding  of  the  life 
of  a  single  decade  at  least  of  this  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Maginn's  and  Mr.  Maclise's 
sketches,  with  Professor  Bates's  carefully 
gathered  expositions,  contribute  a  most 
important  aid. 


From  The  Spectator. 
INSECT  CIVILIZATION. 

The  newer  natural  science  is  to  some 
extent  bewildering  in  more  ways  than 
one.  We  have  heard  so  much  lately  of 
the  question  concerning  the  origin  of 
man,  that  far  more  curious  matters  have 
been  thrown  into  the  shade,  matters  which 
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might  afTect,  not  perhaps  our  view  of  rev- 
elation, but  our  general  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, still  more  seriously.  The  latest 
inquiries  into  the  habits  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals have  elicited  the  evidence  of  a  degree 
of  complexity  in  the  social  institutions  of 
some  classes  of  animals  which  suggests 
that  certain  characteristics  which  we  sup- 
pose to  be  purely  human,  might  belong  to 
tribes  of  animals  for  which  we  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  entertain  much  re- 
spect. Not  long  ago,  in  an  article  on 
the  intellectual  powers  of  birds,  we  re- 
ferred to  the  curious  evidence,  which  Mr. 
Darwin  has  quoted  at  length  in  his  work 
on  the  origin  of  man,  as  to  the  gay  social 
meetings,  the  elaborately  decorated  ren- 
dezvous, and  the  graceful  dances,  of  the 
Bower  birds  ;  and  now  we  have  Sir  John 
Lubbock  in  the  learned  little  book  *  which 
he  has  just  published  on  the  origin  and 
metamorphoses  of  insects,  suggesting 
that  possibly  some  kinds  of  ants  may 
have  a  religious  feeling  towards  a  certain 
species  of  beetle,  and  that  if  that  be  not 
the  case,  they  may  at  least  be  credited 
with  having  a  much  larger  number  of 
domesticated  animals  than  human  beings. 
We  will  quote  the  whole  passage  in  which 
this  notion  is  thrown  out  :  — 

Ants  are  very  fond  of  the  honey-dew  which 
is  formed  by  the  Aphides,  and  have  been  seen 
to  tap  the  Aphides  with  their  antennae,  as  if  to 
induce  them  to  emit  some  of  the  sweet  secre- 
tion. There  is  a  species  of  Aphis  which  lives 
on  the  roots  of  grass,  and  some  ants  collect 
these  into  their  nests,  keeping  them,  in  fact, 
just  as  we  do  cows.  One  species  of  red  ant 
does  no  work  for  itself,  but  makes  slaves  of  a 
black  kind,  which  then  do  everything  for  their 
masters.  Ants  also  keep  a  variety  of  beetles 
and  other  insects  in  their  nests.  That  they 
have  some  reason  for  this  seems  clear,  because 
they  readily  attack  any  unwelcome  intruder; 
but  what  that  reason  is,  we  do  not  yet  know. 
If  these  insects  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
domestic  animals  of  the  ants,  then  we  must 
admit  that  the  ants  possess  more  domestic 
animals  than  we  do.  But  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  the  beetles  produce  any  secretion 
of  use  ts  the  ants  ;  and  yet  there  are  some  re- 
markable species,  rarely,  if  ever,  found,  except- 
ing in  ants'  nests,  which  are  blind  and  ap- 
parently helpless,  and  which  the  ants  tend 
with  much  care.  M.  Lespes,  who  regards 
these  blind  beetles  as  true  domestic  animals, 
has  recorded  some  interesting  observations  on 
the  relations  between  one  of  them  {Clavigcr 
Duvalii)  and  the  ants  {Lasius  nigcr)  witli  which 
it  lives.  This  species  of  Clavigcr  is  never 
met  with  except  in  ants'  nests,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  there   are  many  communities  of 

*  On  the  Origin,  arid  Metamorphoses  of  Insects.  By 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  Bart.     Loudua ;  Macmillau  and  Co. 
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Lasius  which  possess  none  of  these  beetles  ; 
and  M.  Lespes  found  that  when  he  placed 
Clavigers  in  a  nest  of  ants  which  had  none  of 
their  own,  the  beetles  were  immediately  killed 
and  eaten,  the  ants  themselves  being,  on  the 
other  hand,  kindly  received  by  other  commu- 
nities of  the  same  species.  He  concludes 
from  these  observations  that  some  communi- 
ties of  ants  are  more  advanced  in  civilization 
than  others  :  the  suggestion  is  no  doubt  in- 
genious, and  the  fact  curiously  resembles  the 
experience  of  navigators  who  have  endeavoured 
to  introduce  domestic  animals  among-  barbar- 
ous tribes  ;  but  M.  Lespes  has  not  yet,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  published  the  details  of  his  ob- 
servations, without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  decided  opinion.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  whether  the  ants  have  any  feeling  of 
reverence  for  these  beetles  ;  but  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  as  yet  very  obscure,  and  would  well  re- 
pay careful  study. 

Perhaps  we  may  assume  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock  is  having  a  quiet  joke  at  the 
expense  of  the  clergy,  when  he  suggests 
that  perhaps  a  special  reverence  may  be 
felt  by  the  ants  for  a  blind  species  of 
beetle,  otherwise  useless  to  it  and  help- 
less, which  it  nevertheless  "  tends  with 
great  care,"  —  in  other  words,  we  sup- 
pose, that  tlie  ants  may  look  upon  the 
blind  beetles  as  domestic  chaplains,  or 
even  perhaps  as  idols  which  have  power 
to  bring  good  or  bad  fortune  on  the  fam- 
ilies which  tend  them.  But  M.  Lespes, 
whom  he  quotes,  is  evidently  serious  in 
thinking  that  certain  tribes  of  the  black 
ant  are  as  much  more  civilized  than  other 
tribes  of  the  same  insect  as  certain  racas 
of  men  are  than  savages  ;  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  too,  is  evidently  serious  when 
he  remarks  that  the  conduct  of  the  bar- 
barous ants  in  killing  and  eating  the  bee- 
tles which  the  more  civilized  so  carefully 
tend,  curiously  resembles  the  conduct  of 
savages  in  killing  and  eating  the  cows  or 
sheep  which  navigators  introduce  among 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  milk  and  wool, 
but  in  which  savages  can  .see  nothing  but 
an  immediate  supply  of  food.  If  one  of 
the  more  polite  ants  themselves  be  intro- 
duced into  the  nests  of  the  less  civilized, 
its  species  is  at  once  respected,  and  it  is 
received  with  such  hospitality  as  rude 
races  generally  showed  to  wandering  Eu- 
ropeans till  taught  by  experience  to  fear 
their  unscrupulous  ways  ;  but  if  one  of 
the  beetles  which  the  better  educated  ants 
have,  say,  domesticated,  be  thus  intro- 
duced, instead  of  being  treated  with 
anything  of  the  same  respect,  it  is  at  once 
treated  just  as  savages  treat  our  imported 
cows,  or  sheep,  or  even  horses,  —  as  ma- 
terial for  the  butcher's  shop,  —  without 


any  appreciation  of  the  more  refined  uses 
to  which  it  may  be  put.  Even  this  less 
subtle  suggestion  as  to  the  varying  de- 
grees of  civilization  attained  by  various 
tribes  of  ants,  opens  up  a  rather  start- 
ling field  of  speculation.  If  there  be  in- 
sects possessing  a  larger  number  of  do- 
mestic animals  than  man  has  pressed  into 
his  service,  and  yet  if  this  be  not  a  mere 
matter  of  instinct,  but  of  acquired  art,  to 
which  even  other  tribes  of  the  very  same 
species  of  ant  have  not  yet  attained,  then 
there  may  be  progress,  there  may  be  dis- 
covery, 4;here  may  be  inventive  genius, 
and  investigation  among  the  ants, —  just 
as  there  may  be  artistic  genius,  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  creative  power 
which  makes  a  salon  delightful,  amongst 
the  birds  whose  elaborate  entertainments 
Mr.  Gould  has  described  for  us.  But  if 
so,  then  there  must  be  also  ants  of  mas- 
ter minds,  there  must  be  what  some  deep- 
hearted  mystic  among  the  ants,  some  Car- 
lylian  ant  of  the  race  Lashu  niger,  might 
call  heroes,  and  declare  to  be  worthy  of 
hero-worship.  The  ant  which  first  dis- 
covered that  aphides  might  be  kept  and 
milked,  if  such  an  ant  there  were,  must 
have  been  a  patriarch  worthy  of  historic 
fame.  Even  the  red  ant  which  first  in- 
troduced slavery,  though  we  might  call 
him  worse  than  a  Jefferson  Davis  among 
ants,  would  have  been  a  great  hero  to  the 
Carlylian  ant  aforesaid,  and  would  very 
likely  have  been  hymned  by  him  as  hav- 
ing deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  enslaved 
ant,  black  Quashee,  himself,  as  well  as  of 
the  whole  tribe  of  red  ants  who  were  ex- 
empted from  toil  and  enabled  to  devote 
their  learned  leisure  to  more  liberal  pur- 
suits, by  the  discovery.  Nay,  there  might 
even  be  a  Touissaint  L'Ouverture  among 
the  black  ants,  to  liberate  them  from  the 
service  of  the  red,  and  in  his  turn  to  be 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  white  ants. 
Nay,  seriously,  if  there  be  real  progress 
among  ants  of  any  race,  if  there  be  tribes 
of  Lasius  niger  which  have  domesticated 
more  kinds  of  insects  than  man  has  do- 
mesticated of  other  animals,  and  which 
have  consciously  improved  on  their  an- 
cestors in  this  respect,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  there  must  have  been 
discoverers  and  reformers  amongst  them, 
and  that  it  was  not  instinct,  but  intellect 
which  made  them  so.  Nor  is  this  sugges- 
tion limited  to  anyone  region  of  the  ani- 
mal world.  A  French  savant  the  other 
day  declared  that  the  swallows  of  Rouen 
had  improved  on  the  architecture  of  the 
ordinary  swallow  by  making  what  may  be 
called   balconies  for  their  young  ones  to 
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sit  upon  and  breathe  the  air  more  freely 
before  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  though  it 
is  possible  that  such  cases  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  mere  automatic  action  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  principle  that  a  useful  vari- 
ation, though  in  some  sense  accidental  at 
first,  will  always  tend  to  perpetuate  itself, 
that  is  not  a  principle  which  it  is  quite 
easy  to  apply  to  so  elaborate  an  institu- 
tion as  the  domestication  of  a  blind  bee- 
tle, or  an  aphis  in  the  capacity  of  milch 
cow,  or  to  the  artistic  social  amusements 
of  the  Bower  birds,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Darwin  from  Mr.  Gould.  It  seems  to  be 
now  really  contemplated  as  at  least  pos- 
sible by  our  naturalists  that  among  sev- 
eral of  the  least  powerful  species  of  ani- 
mals, insects  certainly  included,  there  has 
been  at  one  time  at  all  events,  real  prog- 
ress, progress  in  the  nature  of  a  utilized 
discovery  either  beneficial  or  delightful 
to  the  whole  race. 

Now  if  this  were  to  be  ever  established 
in  relation  to  any  one  of  the  more  insig- 
nificant animals,  what  a  new  feeling  of 
moral  embarrassment  it  would  add  to  life 
to  think  that  at  any  moment,  by  a  careless 
tread,  or  an  accident  of  the  plough,  we 
might  be  putting  a  term  to  the  life  of  a 
great  reformer  in  one  of  the  regions  of 
life  too  minute  for  any  intelligent  commu- 
nication between  our  world  and  its, — 
that  the  prospects  of  a  great  race  of  ants, 
for  instance,  had  been  suddenly  blighted 
by  the  untimely  slaughter  not  merely  of 
a  "  village  Hampden  "  or  an  "  inglorious 
Milton  "  amongst  ants,  but,  far  worse,  of 
an  active  and  notable  personage  who  was 
leading  the  way  in  new  investigation,  or 
the  new  organization  of  discoveries  al- 
ready made  ?  In  that  case  it  might  even 
be  possible  that  the  blind  and  helpless 
beetles  are  tended,  neither  from  any  feel- 
ing of  superstition,  nor  for  the  sake  of 
any  service  that  they  render  to  the  ants 
who  tend  them,  but  only  as  a  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  compassion  towards  a  per 


be  some  moral   limit   put  upon  the  cruel 
"conflict  for  existence  "  !  The  ant  which, 

—  without  language,  we   suppose,  —  had 
anticipated  Shakespeare's  thought  that, — 

The  poor  beetle  tnat  we  tread  upon 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 

As  when  a  giant  dies, 

—  and  had  done  more  than  Shakespeare, 
had  made  the  thought  the  foundation  of 
a  domestic  institution,  for  the  humane 
(or  rather  formican)  treatment  of  beetles, 
might  yet  be  slain  without  the  dimmest 
knowledge  of  it  on  our  part,  by  some 
carelessly  flung  stone.  And  surely  this 
would  be  a  still  more  painful  supposition 
than  the  Arabian  superstition  that,  in 
flinging  nutshells  about,  you  might  chance 
to  wound  an  invisible  genie  in  the  eye. 
There  would  be  something  almost  intol- 
erable in  the  thought  that  the  most 
unquestionable  moral  and  intellectual 
advances  were  being  made  in  a  world  not 
indeed  absolutely  invisible  to  us,  but  still 
so  inaccessible  to  us  in  general,  that  we 
could  not  by  any  possibility  take  account 
of  what  was  going  on  in  it  in  our  ordinary 
procedure,  —  that  we  might  be  murder- 
ing a  whole  army  of  industrial  captains 
whenever  we  pulled  up  a  tree,  and  blight- 
ing the  intellectual  or  social  prospects  of 
a  progressive  race  whenever  we  rode 
over  an  ant-hill.  Yet  much  that  we  hear 
now-a-days  compels  the  conjecture  that 
there  may  be  a  degree  of  conscious  life 
and  knowledge,  not  quite  impossible  even 
of  moral  sympathy,  in  some  of  the  most 
insignificant,  as  regards  size,  of  all  our 
fellow-creatures.  Yet  there  is,  unques- 
tionably, something  very  paralyzing  to 
the  imagination  in  the  notion  of  all  this 
possible  world  of  wisdom  in  a  mite  or  a 
water-drop,  a  world  as  much  beyond  our 
recognition  as  if  it  were  infinitely  adove 
our  apprehension.  It  is  as  if  a  clumsy 
Titan  might  ruin  all  the  civilization  of 
our  earth  by  a  tap  of  his  fist,  or  even 


fectly  helpless   tribe, — that   in  fact,  this  |  break  up  the  earth  itself  by  a  stumble. 

"  Did  such  an  accident  to  our  world  seem 
really  probable,  we  should  soon  learn  to 
make  light  of  studies  of  which  our  hold 
was  so  precarious  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
nearly  impossible  for  us  to  attribute  sin- 
cerely to  any  minute  world,  liable  thus  to 
be  ruined  by  our  blunderings,  the  kind 
of  conscious  progress  and  growing  civ- 
ilization which  are  sometimes  half-hu- 
mourously  ascribed  to  its  inhabitants  by 
the  observers  of  insect  life.  Struggle  as 
we  may,  we  cannot  divide  the  idea  of 
conscious  progress,  even  in  mere  social 
organization,  from  a  moral 


tending  of  the  beetles  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  home  or  orphanage  for  beetles,  and  that 
the  ant  who  began  the  custom  was  a  sort 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury  among  ants,  instead 
of,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  hints,  a  kind  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  instituting  a  grim  cultus 
of  superstition.  If  that  were  the  case, 
imagine  the  Sense  of  dismay  with  which 
we  should  reflect  that  by  any  step  of 
which  we  were  supremely  unconscious 
we  might  have  put  a  tragic  end  to  a  great 
and  philanthropic  career,  —  a  career 
marked  by  the  first  recognition  amongst 
insects  of  the  principle  that  there  should 
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which  would  render  it  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  any  superior  race  could   over- 
throw it  by  mere   clumsiness.     In  other 
words,    we    cannot    separate    conscious 
wisdom,  even  in  the  administration  of  an 
empire   of   ants,   from  its  source  in  the 
conscious    wisdom    which     guides    that 
greater  universe,  of  which  we  are  our- 
selves minute  parts,  and  cannot  therefore 
believe    that   anything   so   great   as  true 
intellectual   or    moral    progress    can   be 
liable  to  constant  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  creatures  at  once  capable  of  sympathy 
with   it,  and  yet  quite  ignorant  of  what 
they  are  destroying.     It  would  be  as  easy 
to  think  that  the    solitary  wasp,  which, 
according  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  has  "the 
instinct"  of  stinging  the  prey  destined  to 
be  the  food  of  its  young,  directly  they  are 
hatched,  in   the    centre   of   the    nervous 
system,  so  as  to  render  them  helpless, 
and  yet  not  to  kill  them,  —  (for  if  they 
were  to  die,  they  would  be  decomposed 
before  the  young  wasp  needed  them  for 
food),  —  acts  on   scientific  surgical  prin- 
ciples, as  to  attribute  the  conscious  life 
of  discovery  and  of  economic  administra- 
tion to  creatures  so  much  the  sport  of 
accidents   as    the  ants.     We  know   that 
human  advance   is   liable    to    no    really 
arbitrary  catastrophes   of   this  kind,  and 
we   can    hardly   doubt   that   any   similar 
progress  even  in  a  world  beneath  our  own, 
would  be  equally  safe  from  it.     Even  an 
atheist  could  hardly  be  found  who  would 
consent  to  believe  that  art,  intellect,  and 
nobility  greater  than  ours  are  constantly 
succumbing   to    our    idlest   whims,  —  so 
deeply  ingrained  is  the  faith  in  a  moral 
providence,  even  in  those  who  reject  the 
faith   in   God.      And   we   hold   that   the 
deep   incredulity   with   which    even    the 
most  serious  naturalists  obviously  treat 
their  own  very  plausible  conjectures  as 
to  the  grander  possibilities  of  the  "infin- 
itely little "   worlds   into    the   affairs   of 
which  they  inquire  so  acutely,  is  but  the 
profound  testimony  of  their  hearts   and 
consciences    to    the     providence    which 
guarantees  a  certain  real  durability  to  all 
the  higher  stages  of  intellectual  and  moral 
life.     As  far  as  we  can  see,  but  for  this 
ineradicable  faith,  nothing  would  be  more 
plausible  than  to  credit  the  ant  with  a 
sort  of  Roman  faculty  for  insect  organ- 
ization and  Empire  ;  and  if  the  effort  to 
do  so  is  a  mere  sign  of  humour,  which  it 
is   impossible   to   regard   as   serious,  we 
take  it  that  the  explanation  is,  not  that 
the  facts  commented  on  forbid  the  infer- 
ence,  but   that    our    knowledge   of    the 
subordinate  and  dependent  place  which 


these  creatures  hold  in  our  world  is 
inconsistent  with  any  durability  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  issues  to  which 
they  would  on  that  hypothesis  have  at- 
tained, and  that  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  in  such  durability  by  a  faith  deeper 
than  any  power  of  observation.  It  is  an 
invincible  belief  in  Providence  which 
makes  even  naturalists  regard  rather  as  a 
paradox  of  fancy,  than  as  a  scientific 
inference,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  which  certain  phenomena  would 
otherwise  legitimately  suggest  as  belong- 
ing to  several  insect  tribes. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  UNITED   STATES  AND  SPAIN. 

Rumours  of  wars  fill  the  air,  and   one 
of   the  most  threatening  of  them  is    that 
which    concerns    the    relations    of     the 
United  States  and  Spain.     It  is  fortunate 
for  the   Spaniards  that    Senor  Castelar's 
Government  is  regarded   at  Washington 
with  a  certain  exceptional  tenderness,  for 
if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  for  it  to  avert  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  the  immediate  annexation  of 
Cuba  to  the  United  States.     As  it  is,  the 
consequences  will  very  probably  not  be  so 
serious.     There  has  always  been  a  strong 
party  in  the  United  States  extremely  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  its   Negro  ter- 
ritory, especially  in  cases  where  the  new 
territorial  additions  are  likely  to  afford  op- 
portunities for  an    unconstitutional    and 
tyrannical  deportation  of  Negroes   from 
the  Southern  States  to  a  Negro  world  of 
their  own.     This  party,  which  is  as  strong 
as  it  is  sober,  will  find  its  hands  greatly 
strengthened  by     the    cordial   sympathy 
which  is  sure  to  be  felt  with  Senor   Cas- 
telar's  hard-beset  Government,  and    we 
should,  therefore,  be   surprised  to  hear 
that  the  conduct  of  the  United    States, 
under  the  grave  circumstances  which  are 
now  reported,  had  been  anything  but  for- 
bearing and  generous.     Yet  forbearance 
and  generosity  certainly  do  not  and  can- 
not involve  acquiescence  in  the  monstrous 
cruelty  of  the  Spanish    Government    in 
Cuba,  which  has  for  the  time  apparently 
shaken  itself  free  from  all  the   trammels 
of  the  mother-country  through  a  conven- 
ient fracture  of  the  telegraph  wire.  This 
left  it  at  liberty  to  butcher  the  captives  it 
has  made  in  the  American  blockade-run- 
ner Virginius  without  absolutely  disobey- 
ing the  orders  received  from  home.     The 
Virginius   was,  as   far    as   we  know,   an 
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American  blockade-runner,  which  was  ought  to  have  been  tried  by  the  ordinary 
carrying  supplies  of  contraband  articles  I  civil  tribunal,  and  proved  to  have  been 
to  the  insurgents  in  Cuba.  It  was  cap-!  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  make  war  on 
tured  by  the  Spaniards  after  a  long  chase  ■  Spain  before  they  could  legally  have  been 

' '  punished  at  all.     Presumably,  the  Ameri- 


just  before  it  had  reached  the  neutral 
waters  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica, —  six 
miles  from  the  land.  The  Spanish  au- 
thorities have,  it  is  certain,  tried,  con- 
demned, nnd  executed  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  those  on  board,  includ- 
ing one  unquestionably  American  subject, 
General  Ryan,  apparently  also  the  cap- 
tain. Captain  Fry,  and  possibly  other 
Americans,  for  piracy  —  as  was  said  at 
first  —  or  whatever  offence  they  choose 
to  call  it.  It  seems  clear  that  at  the  last 
advices  there  had  been  already  as  many 
as  fifty  executions  out  of  165  prisoners, 
and  that  a  great  many  of  the  remainder 
were  being  dealt  with  "with  all  possible 
despatch,"  a  phrase  which  probably  im- 
plies plenty  of  butchery.  Of  course,  this 
is  not  a  kind  of  proceeding  which  the 
American  Government  can  afford  to  tol- 
erate. If  it  could  have  been  satisfactori- 
ly proved  that  the  Americans  were  al- 
ready committed  to  the  cause  of  the  Cu- 
ban rebellion,  and  were  sailing  only  in 
order  to  make  war  on  Spain,  then  im- 
prisonment would  certainly  have  been 
justified,  though,  not  being  captured  in 
arms,  they  would  hardly  have  been  shot 
under  any  military  code.  But  in  any 
case,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States 
had  a  full  right  to  insist  on  the  delay 
necessary  for  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  their 
subjects,  and  for  the  clearest  proofs  that 
they  were  implicated  in  the  hostile  opera- 
tions against  a  friendly  nation.  This  has 
not  only  not  been  accorded,  but  there 
has  been  the  most  indecent  haste  to 
evade  a  civil  trial,  General  Ryan  having 
apparently  been  one  of  the  first  victims 
of  the  Court-Martial.  Of  course  the 
United  States  have  despatched  additional 
ships-of-war  to  Cuba  to  look  after  their 
interests  there,  since  Sefior  Castelar, 
with  all  his  good-will,  is  quite  unable  to 
restrain  his  unruly  subordinates,  and  the 
whole  Spanish  Press  of  Cuba  gloat  over 
the  premature  butchery.  Now  as  it  is 
not  a  criminal  offence  at  all  simply  to  be 
a  passenger  or  one  of  the  crew  of  a  mere 
blockade-runner,  nothing  can  be  more 
monstrous  than  this  hurry  to  execute 
men  whose  offence  should  have  been 
proved  in  the  most  careful  way.  It  is, 
indeed,  next  to  impossible  that  all  the 
persons  butchered  can  have  been  guilty 
of  any  offence.  Of  course  Cuban  rebels 
taken  on  board  were  legally  at  the  mercy 


can  or  other  neutrals  on  board  the  Vir- 
ginius  were  quite  as  little  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty, beyond  the  confiscation  of  any  part 
of  the  cargo  of  the  ship  which  might  have 
belonged  to  them,  as  the. persons  in  the 
English  ship  Deerhound,  who  were  lately 
captured  and  released  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  after  a  successful  effort  to 
land  a  cargo  of  arms  for  the  Carlist  troops. 
The  United  States  would  do  very  ill  to 
bear  longer  the  unscrupulous  barbarity 
of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba.  No- 
body can  blame  President  Grant  if  he 
should  declare  that  as  Spain,  with  all  the 
good-will  in  the  world,  cannot  protect 
American  interests  in  Cuba,  he  must  in- 
struct his  own  commanders  to  do  what 
Spain  cannot  do,  even  though  that^should 
prove  to  involve  taking  temporary  pos- 
session of  the  island,  and  defeating  the 
Spanish  forces  now  in  possession  of  it. 
This  would  be  easy  to  do,  with,  of  course, 
the  enthusiastic  help  of  the  Cuban  rebels  ; 
and  it  might  be  that  he  could  make  terms 
for  Cuba,  and  give,  it  back  again  to  Spain 
if,  as  we  hope,  American  opinion  were 
moderate  and  wise  enough  to  wish  to 
give  it  back,  under  guarantees  which 
would  practically  secure  the  formal  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  the  withdrawal  of  the  in- 
vading Spanish  army  from  the  island, 
and  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurgent  party  as  entitled 
for  the  future  to  govern  in  her  name  and 
with  her  authority.  Such  a  result  would 
we  think,  be  the  best  which  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  present  imbroglio. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  only  ex- 
pect that  this  incident  could  lead  to  a 
general  war  between  Spain  and  America, 
in  case  that  Spanish  pride,  which  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen  so  little  understand, 
should  impose  on  Sefior  Castelar's  Gov- 
ernment a  necessity  for  doing,  in  defence 
of  the  national  honour,  the  most  foolish 
thing  he  possibly  could  do.  If  Spain 
goes  to  war  with  America  for  her  inter- 
vention in  Cuba, —  an  intervention  which 
we  now  assume  to  be  inevitable, — 
then,  of  course,  Cuba  will  be  annexed, 
and  there  most  likely  it  will  end.  Spain 
has  no  spare  force  for  the  gigantic 
task  of  a  great  naval  war  with  such 
a  power,  and  the  only  use  of  declaring 
war  would  be  to  give  the  Carlists  a 
new  and  quite  immeasurable  advantage, 


of  their   Spanish  captors,  but  all  others   through  the  blow  it  would  cause  to  Span- 
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ish  commerce,  on  which  the  purse  of  the 
Madrid  Government  depends.  If  Span- 
iards can  put  their  pride  into  their  pocket, 
as  President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  put 
their  pride  into  their  pocket  under  very 
similar  circumstances  when  the  Trent 
affair  took  place  in  1861,  the  true  policy 
for  Spain  is  to  continue  to  declare  in  the 
strongest  way  its  regret  for  what  has  oc- 
curred, and  its  determination  to  give  the 
United  States'  any  indemnity  that  is 
practicable, —  and  further  to  sanction, 
negatively  at  least,  and  if  possible  to  con- 
trol by  concerted  action,  the  American 
intervention  now  menaced.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  and  obvious  to  all  the  world 
that  Spain  has  not  the  power  to  restore 
order  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  United  States, 
if  they  .choose,  have.  It  is  also  true  that 
American  interests  are  seriously  suffer- 


ing, and  that  no  great  power  can  permit 
them  to  suffer  thus  without  interference. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
us  that  Sefior  Castelar  could  hardly  play 
a  better  game  than  to  avail  himself  of 
this  incident  for  the  restoration  of  order 
in  Cuba  by  a  powerful  and  friendly  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  very  likely  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  Spain  supposing  the  United 
States  are  treated  with  frankness  and 
deference.  That  is,  we  confess,  what,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment in  Spain  ought  to  attempt.  Whether 
the  unreasoning  and  morbid  Spanish 
pride  will  admit  of  a  policy  which  is  so 
capable  of  a  humiliating  interpretation, 
we  confess  that  we  cannot  but  doubt. 
But  we  are  quite  sure  that  if  it  will  not, 
far  greater  humiliations  are  in  store  for  it, 
and  that  they  are  by  no  means  far  off. 


The  Quotation  of  American  Securi- 
ties. —  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  proposes,  from  the 
beginning  of  next  year,  to  adopt  a  change  in 
the  official  par  of  exchange  which  has  been 
fixed  for  dealing  in  securities  expressed  in 
American  currency.  The  present  official  par 
is  4s  6d  per  dollar,  which  is  widely  different 
from  the  real  par,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
to  allow  for  this  difference  the  current  quota- 
tions in  dollars  are  much  below  what  they 
would  be  if  the  exchange  at  which  they  were 
to  be  converted  into  sterling  approximated 
more  closely  to  the  real  exchange  between  the 
dollar  and  the  pound.  It  is  proposed,  accord- 
ingly, to  substitute  4s  for  4s  6d,  and  by  this 
change  the  difference  will  be  hardly  apprecia- 
ble, so  that  the  current  quotations  in  future 
will  represent  somewhat  closely  the  actual  pro- 
portion of  the  price  of  the  stocks  and  shares 
quoted  to  the  price  of  issue  or  nominal  par. 
As  it  is,  American  securities  are  at  a  constant 
apparent  discount,  even  when  they  are  at  or 
above  par,  and  the  quotation  is  necessarily 
puzzling.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Treasury,  whose  appeal  on  this 
subject  we  noticed  lately,  will  be  pleased  to 
see  that  his  object  will  be  so  quickly  accom- 
plished,—  that  the  improved  quotation  of 
American  securities  on  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change will  commence  simultaneously  with  the 
amended  quotation  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
change on  London,  directly  representing  the 
relation  of  the  dollar  to  the  £  sterling.  The 
persistence  of  the  old  official  forms  of  quota- 
tion, which  are  now  to  be  altered,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  proofs  of  the  conservatism  of 
trade  customs.  Economist. 


Discovery  in  Switzerland.  —  Antiqua- 
ries have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  weapons 
and  implements  of  bronze  found  in  Switzerland 
have  been  manufactured,  not  in  that  country, 
but  beyond  the  Alps,  and  that  they  had  been 
obtained  thence  by  the  Helvetians  in  the  way 
of  trade.  Latterly,  however,  a  few  more  have 
been  discovered  in  France  and  Germany ;  and 
very  recently  Dr.  Gros,  of  Neuville,  has  made 
a  discovery  in  the  course  of  researches  at  the 
lake  station  of  Meyringen,  a  site  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  and  excellent  condition  of 
bronzes  which  have  been  found.  Here  the 
doctor  has  unearthed  sundry  highly  interesting 
things,  among  which  are  crucible-beds,  chan- 
nels for  the  overflowing  metal  and  other 
matters,  giving  evidence  that  a  foundry  had 
existed  on  the  spot;  besides  a  large  number 
of  moulds  for  the  castings. 

In  the  autumn  of  1843  ^^^-  Bright  was  an- 
nounced to  attend  a  public  meeting  in  Aln- 
wick, and  these  were  the  words  in  which  the 
editor  of  the  Newcastle  Journal  referred  to  the 
event :"  It  is  stated  (says  the  Tory  editor) 
that  Bright,  the  anti-Corn-law  agitator,  is  ex- 
pected to  visit  the  wool  fair  which  will  be  held 
at  Alnwick  shortly,  in  order  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  disaffection  in  that  quarter.  Should 
he  make  his  appearance,  which  is  not  im- 
probable (for  the  fellow  has  impudence  for 
anything  of  this  sort),  it  is  to  be  hoped  there 
may  be  found  some  stalwart  yeoman  ready  to 
treat  the  disaffected  vagabond  as  he  deserves." 
This  "  disaffected  vagabond  "  is  now  a  cabinet 
minister,  and  the  principles  he  advocated  at 
the  Alnwick  wool  fair  in  1843  ^^^^  ^^"S  since 
become  a  law. 
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THE    BUTTERFLY    AND    THE    CHILD,    ETC. 


THE   BUTTERFLY  AND  THE   CHILD. 

I  PASSED  and  saw  in  a  sunlit  room 
A  butterfly  flutter  its  golden  plume, 
While  a  baby  vainly  strove  to  clasp 
Its  silken  wings  in  its  tiny  grasp. 

I  passed  again,  and  the  sunlit  room 

Was  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  saddened  in 

gloom, 
And  the  voice   of  the  baby  was  silent   and 

hushed, 
And  beside   him   the   wings   of  the   butterfly 

crushed ; 

For  cold  and  still  on  the  snowy  bed, 
Like  a  snow-drop,  pale,  lay  the  baby  dead ; 
And  the  tangled  maze  of  his  sunny  hair 
Seemed  bright  with  the  light  that  the  angels 


Once  more  I  passed,  and  methought  on  high 
A  song  broke  forth  from  the  distant  sky, 
And  I  felt  as  the  cadence  swept  along 
'T  was  the  silver  sound  of  tnat  baby's  song  — 

*'  Ever  my  father's  face  I  see, 
Ever,  forever,  it  smiles  oh  me, 
And  never  again  shall  my  voice  be  hushed 
Or  the  prize  I  am  grasping  be  withered  and 
crushed." 


THE  NETHERLAND  MARTYRS,    1535. 
NATHAN    HASKELL   DOLE. 


Amid  the  flames  their  souls  were  full  of  cheer. 
And  facing  the  dark  mystery  of  death, 
Unflinchingly  they  clung  unto  their  faith, 
No  whit  relenting  at  the  beck  of  fear. 

And  while  the  crowd  stood  round  to  mock  and 

jeer, 
These  martyr's  blessed  them  with  their  dying 

breath, 
Remembering  what  the  Holy  Scripture  saith, 
For  they  were  loving  men  although  austere. 

They  died  —  unhonored  for  their  constancy. 
Brave  men  were  they ;  yet  no  one  mourned  or 

wept. 
They  suffered  for  the  sake  of  liberty  ; 
And  in  their  death,  their  deathless  fame  is  kept. 
But  had  they  lived,  their  story  would  have  slept 
Uncared  for  in  the  tomb  of  history. 

XL 

The  faith  they  held  was  bigoted  and  blind. 
The  God  they  worshipped  was  a  cruel  God. 
A  rugged  and  a  weary  path  they  trod  ; 
And  life  seemed  unto  them  well  nigh  unkind. 

So  when  the  summons  came  to  leave  behind 
Life's  bitterness,  they  bowed  beneath  the  rod, 
And  gladly  laid  aside  the  heavy  load  — 
A  martyr's  never-fading  crown  to  find. 


Their  names  are  lost  to  us,  but  their  example 
Flames  like  a  beacon  through  the  mist  of  ages, 
And  bids  us  bravely  stand  when  men  would 

trample 
Upon  our  faith,  and  overthrow  our  altars ; 
When  fiery  persecution  round  us  rages. 
And  when  our  courage  under  trial  falters. 

Transcript. 


ELODIA. 


O  SUDDEN  heaven  !  superb  surprise  ! 
O  day  to  dream  again  ! 

0  Spanish  eyebrows,  Spanish  eyes, 
Voice  and  allures  of  Spain  ! 

No  answering  glance  her  glances  seek, 

Her  smile  no  suitor  knows  ; 
That  lucid  pallor  of  her  cheek 

Is  lovelier  than  the  rose  ;  — 

But  when  she  wakens,  when  she  stirs, 

And  life  and  love  begin, 
How  blaze  those  amorous  eyes  of  hers, 

And  what  a  god  within  ! 

r  saw  'her  heart's  arising  strife, 
Half  eager,  half  afraid  ; 

1  paused  ;  I  would  not  wake  to  life 
The  tinted  marble  maid. 

But  starlike  through  my  dreams  shall  go, 

Pale,  with  a  fiery  train, 
The  Spanish  glory,  Spanish  glow, 

The  passion  which  is  Spain. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 


EVENING  LONGINGS. 
BY   BJORNSTJERNE   BJORNSON. 


The  Princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden-bower, 
And   the   boy   blew   his    horn   below   by   the 

tower  :  — 
"  Be  silent,  thou  boy,  why  blowest  thou  so  ? 
Thou  hinderest  my  thoughts  that  afar  would  go 

With  the  setting  sun.'''' 

XL 
The  Princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden-bower. 
And  the  boy  no  longer  blew  by  the  tower  :  — 
'*  Why  art  thou,  so  silent?     Again  thou  must 

blow. 
Thou  helpest  my  thoughts  that  afar  would  go 

With  the  setting  sun.''^ 


The  Princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden-bower. 
And  the  boy  blew  again  below  by  the  tower  ; 
And  then  she  wept  in  the  eventide  : 
^^What  DO  I  thejt  want,  my  God!  "  she  sighed  ; 
Then  the  sun  went  down. 

Saint  Pauls. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
VOLTAIRE.* 

Since  the  character  and  career  of  Vol- 
taire were  last  reviewed  in  our  pages  (on 
occasion  of  the  appearance  of  the  late 
Lord  Brougham's  "  Lives  of  Men  of  Let- 
ters "),  much  has  been  added,  in  the  shape 
of  circumstantial  and  accurate  detail,  to 
the  knowledge  of  that  strange  subject  pre- 
viously accessible  to  general  readers. 

M.  Gustave  Desnoiresterres'  five  vol- 
umes, the  last  of  which  brings  Voltaire 
to  the  end  of  his  personal  daneUs  with 
"thrones  and  dominations,"  and  to  the 
beginning  of  the  period  facetiously  dis- 
tinguished as  that  of  his  Ferney  Patriar- 
chate, are  distinguished  in  a  remark- 
able degree  by  minute  research  and  ex- 
act citation  of  every  accessible  document 
that  can  throw  fresh  light  on  his  subject. 
They  are  not  less  distinguished  by  the 
skilful  mise  en  schie  of  the  motley  Vol- 
tairian drama,  which  kept  Europe 
amused  or  scandalized  during  its  whole 
performance,  and  in  which  the  author 
successively  brings  on  the  stage  the  mi- 
nor actors  in  due  relation  and  subordina- 
tion to  the  chief  performer.  The  recent- 
ly published  Voltaire-readings  to  the 
Princess  Louis  of  Hesse  and  a  select  cir- 
cle of  hearers,  by  Dr.  David  Friedrich 
Strauss  (the  general  tone  of  which  pro- 
vokes little  recollection  of  the  graver  and 
more  questionable  antecedents  of  the 
veteran  controversialist),  condense  so 
much  of  the  results  of  M.  Desnoires- 
terres' previous  labours  as  could  be 
brought  within  one  small  volume  ;  and 
supply,  in  addition,  a  complete  and  enter- 1 
taining  narrative  of  the  twenty  years   of 


Voltaire's  Ferney  Patriarchate,  and  a 
critique  of  his  philosophical  and  theolog- 
ical writings,  which  appears  to  us  itself 
open  to  criticism.  M.  Athanase  Coque- 
rel  Jils^  who  has  figured  lately  as  M. 
Guizot's  "  Liberal  "  antagonist  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  Synod  of  the  French  Re- 
formed Church,  contributes  very  useful- 
ly, in  his  volume  on  "Jean  Galas  et  sa 
Famille,"  to  the  authentic  illustration  of 
the  most  creditable  and  not  least  charac- 
teristic episode  of  Voltaire's  later  life  — 
his  persevering  and  successful  efforts  for 
the  reversal  of  an  atrocious  sentence,  and 
the  rescue  from  ruin  of  the  innocent  fam- 
ily of  an  equally  innocent  and  legally 
murdered  parent.  And,  finally,  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  brings  up  the  rear  of  recent  Voltaire- 
literature.  His  Apology  for  Voltaire  ex- 
hibits the  character,  if  it  exaggerates  the 
enduring  effects,  of  his  irregular  on- 
slaughts on  the  creed  of  Christendom. 

Biographers  have  differed  as  to  both 
the  place  and  the  precise  time  of  Vol- 
taire's birth,  and  he  himself  has  assigned 
different  dates  to  it  at  different  periods. 
As  if  the  spirit  of  scepticism  had  been 
destined  to  beset  his  life  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  first  exercise  of  it  has  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  his  baptismal 
register,  which  bears  date  22nd  Novem- 
ber, 1694,  and  certifies  his  birth  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  on  the  day  previous, 
M.  Desnoiresterres'  researches  have 
fixed  his  birthplace  at  Paris  about  the 
date  given  by  the  register  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  crediting  by  pref- 
erence any  of  the  various  fancy  dates 
scattered  about  in  his  correspondence. 
The  older  he  made  himself,  the  less,  he 
I  imagined,  would  the  authorities  dare  to 

*  I.  Voltaire  et  la  Sociitiau  XVII hne  SiMe.  Par  (  persecute  him.  "  Dou't  Say,  I  beg  of 
Gustave  Desnoiresterres.  Vol.  I.  La  Jeunesse  ^'^  |  you,"  he  WriteS  tO  D'Ar{rental,  in  TanU- 
Voltaire.     Vol.11.     Voltaire  a  Cirey.    Vol.  III.     Vol- [  •'  ,.  ,      r  ,.  i         ,  x 

1777  (the    year    before    his    death), 


ary, 


Voltaire  a  Cirey. 
inire  a  la    Cour.      Vol.    IV.      Voltaire  et  Frediric. 
Vol.  V.      Voltaire  aux  Delices.     Paris,  187 1-3. 

2.  Voltaire.     Sechs  Vortrage  von   David   Friedrich  1  r;o]ni-nnv 
Strauss.     Leipzig,  1870.  1  7   z     ,  ,-  ,  .  ^         .l    .  t 

3.  Voltaire   in  Frankfort  am  Main,   1753.      Denk-  1  tO  a  CUrsecl  bapttSnial  register,  that  I    waS 
wiirdlgkeiten  von  K.  A.  Varnhagen  von  Ense.     Achter 
Band.     Leipzig,  1859. 

4.  Jean   Calas   et    sa   Famille.      Etude  historique 
d'aprbs  les    Documents    ori^inaux,   suivie    de  Piices 

justificatives  et  des  Lettres  de  la  Soeur  A. -J.  Fraisse 
de  la  Visitation.  Par  Athanase  Coquerel  fils.  Seconde 
Edition,  refaite  sur  de  nouveaux  documents.  Paris, 
1869. 

5.  Voltaire.     By  John  Morley.     London,  1872. 


"  that  I  am  only  eighty-two  :  it  is  a  cruel 
Even  were  it  true,  according 
baptismal  register.,  that  I  was 
born  in  November,  1694,  it  must  still  be 
granted  me  that  I  am  in  my  eighty-third 
year." 

Francois  Marie  Arouet  (we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel  how  he  came  to  assume  the 
name  of  Voltaire)  was  almost  condemned 
to  death  in  the   hour  of   birih,  and,  it  is 
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said,  was  ondoyi  (the  term  employed  for 
informal  sprinkling  with  water  at  home), 
lest  there  might  be  no  time  for  the  eccle- 
siastical rite.  He  was  all  his  life,  or 
always  said  he  was,  on  the  point  of  dying, 
and  was  resolved,  all  the  while,  to  live  as 
long  as  he  could  —  and  longer. 

Voltaire  owed  much  that  afterwards 
peculiarly  distinguished  him  to  his  Jesuit 
college-training,  notwithstanding  the  ridi- 
cule which  he  afterwards  threw  upon  it 
in  his  "  Dialogue  entre  un  Conseiller 
et  un  ex-Jdsuite."  The  rhetorical  and 
poetical  exercises  through  which  he  was 
put  by  the  good  P^re  Por^e,  not  only  in 
Latin,  but  in  French  also,  and  the  dra- 
matic performances,  which  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  all  the  Jesuit  establish- 
ments, supplied  the  first  aliment  to  his 
genius  for  poetry  and  the  drama,  to  which 
he  owed  so  much  of  his  contemporary 
celebrity  throughout  his  career. 

As  Voltaire's  father  was  a  highly 
respectable  notary,  entrenched  in  his 
morale  bourgeoises  thougfe  of  eminent  and 
extensive  aristocratic  business  connec- 
tions, it  seems  singular  that  he  should 
have  selected  for  friend  of  the  family,  and 
godfather  of  the  infant  Francois  Marie, 
a  certain  Abbe  de  Chateauneuf,  whose 
clerical  reputation  chiefly  lay  in  the  line 
of  gallantry,  and  whose  idea  of  carrying 
out  the  spiritual  relation  between  himself 
and  his  god-child  was  first  decisively 
illustrated  by  introducing  young  Arouet 
to  the  old  Aspasia  of  French  hetairism, 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  who  was  then  turned 
eighty.  The  lively  lad  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  lively  old  lady,  who  left 
him  2000  francs  in  her  will  to  buy  books 
with.  Godfather  Chateauneuf  introduced 
his  youthful  charge  into  worse  company 
than  old  Ninon's,  exceedingly  good  com- 
pany indeed  in  the  sense  of  the  day. 
While  yet  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuit  college, 
he  was  taken  into  the  so-called  SocUU  du 
Temple^  where,  during  the  last  dreary 
years  of  hypocritical  devotion  of  the 
Grand  Monarque's  reign,  princes  and 
dukes  solaced  themselves  with  gallant 
and  poetical  abbds  for  their  compelled 
gravity  at  court  by  the  most  unrestrained 
derision  of  religion  and  morality  alto- 
gether. 


I 


"The  little  Society  of  the  Temple," 
says  M.  Desnoiresterres,  "  presided  over 
by  the  Abb^  de  Chaulieu,  though  chiefly 
composed  of  old  men,  was  none  the  more 
chaste,  sober,  or  orthodox  on  that  ac- 
count." To  these  voluptuaries  the  near- 
ness of  the  tomb  seemed  only  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  making  haste  to  enjoy 
their  last  days  of  grace.  It  was  the  phi- 
losophy of  Tom  Moore's  Regent  in  the 
"  Twopenny  Post  Bag  :  " 

Brisk  let  us  revel,  while  revel  we  may, 
For  the  gay  bloom  of  fifty  soon  passes  away ; 
And  then  people  get  fat, 
And  infirm,  and  all  that, 
And  a  wig,  I  confess  it,  so  clumsily  sits, 
That  it  frightens  the  little  Loves  out  of  their 
wits. 

Vincennes  and  the  Bastille  had  for  a 
while  avenged  the  sinking  monarchy  of 
the  bacchanalian  outrages  of  the  princes, 
aged  abbes,  and  adolescent  acolytes  of 
the  Temple.  But  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.  instantly  freed  from  exile  or  du- 
rance vile  the  Chevalier  (Grand  Prieur) 
de  Vendome,  and  the  Abbd  Servien,  the 
two  most  audacious  of  that  audacious 
brotherhood.  Vendome  was  sincerely 
and  profoundly  respected  for  his  vigour 
in  vice  by  the  new  Regent.  "  I  have 
seen  him,"  said  Saint-Simon,  who  knew 
him  well,  "  in  perpetual  admiration  of  the 
Grand  Prior,  who  for  forty  years  had 
every  night  gone  to  bed  drunk,  always 
publicly  kept  mistresses,  and  never  ran 
dry  of  sallies  of  impiety  and  irreligion." 
Amongst  these  ddbajtches  d,  outrance, 
says  M.  Desnoiresterres,  "  of  whom 
Chaulieu  was  the  patriarch,  the  prejudice 
of  age  no  more  existed  than  any  other. 
Greybeards  retained  all  the  gaiety  and 
vigour  of  adolescence  ;  the  lapse  of  years 
was  ignored  altogether  ;  they  glided  by 
like  river-water,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 
If  they  developed  embonpoint^  that  only 
increased  the  resemblance  to  Anacreon 
and  Silenus,  the  saints  held  most  in  hon- 
our of  the  Bacchic  Olympus."  Their 
ranks  indeed  were  ever  and  anon  thinned 
by  death.  Godfather  Chateauneuf  was 
carried  off  amongst  others.  But  new 
guests  instantly  filled  the  place  of  the 
old  ;  and  the  religion,  or  rather  philos- 
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ophy,    of    the     place    proscribed    super-   like  a  fermier-ghieral.     I  may  as  well  explain 
fluous  mourning  for  the  departed.  1  this,  that  my  example  may  serve  others. 

Arouet  the  elder,  says    his    son,  gave  I     I^  France  one  must  either  be  anvil  or  ham- 
him  up  for  lost,   because   he    kept  good  I  ^^''-     I  ^as  born  anvil.     A  small  patrimony 


company  and  made  verses.  A  set  of  men 
who  became  the  ronh  of  the  Regency 
would  scarcely  be  considered  good  com- 
pany by  a  sober  man  of  business,  with 
whom  decorum  was  part  of  stock  in 
trade. 


becomes  every  day  smaller,  since  everything  in 
the  long-run  rises  in  price,  and  Government  is 
ever  and  anon  tampering  with  the  funds  and 
the  currency.  One  must  keep  an  eye  open  to 
all  the  operations  made  in  finance  by  a  min- 
istry always  needy  and  always  tottering.     There 


Old  Arouet  had  two    sons  ;    and  |  is  always  sure  to  be  one  or  other  of  these  out 

to    have    had    little    pleasure    in  j  of  which  an  individual  may  make  his  profit 

He  was  himself  a  Jansenist,  but  j  without  being  beholden  for  it  to  any  one  ;  and 


seems 
either. 

in  moderation.  His  elder  son,  Armand, 
became  a  gloomy  fanatic,  and  partici- 
pated with  the  party  in  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged  in  all  the  enthusias- 
tic extravagances,  which  culminated  in 
the  miracles  of  muscular  tension  exhib- 
ited at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris. 
These  apparently  preternatural  feats, 
which  have  found  mesmeric  parallels  in 
our  days,  caused  the  cloisters  of  St. 
Mddard,  the  theatre  of  their  performance, 
to  be  closed  by  royal  ordinance  —  a 
police  measure  which  provoked  the  well- 
known  couplet  placarded  on  the  walls  of 
the  cemetery :  — 

De  par  le  Roi — difense  h  Dieu 
Defaire  miracle  en  ce  lieu. 

Old  Arouet  used  to  say  he  had  two  fools 
for  sons — one  in  prose,  one  in  verse. 
But  he  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  younger  for  carrying  on  the  pater- 
nal craft  of  money-making.  The  time 
which  he  was  compelled  to  spend  in  law 
studies,  and  at  the  desk  of  a  procureur, 
was  by  no  means  lost  to  his  future  for- 
tunes, whether  in  the  pursuit  of  fame  or 
wealth.  During  that  hated  apprentice- 
ship he  doubtless  caught  up  some  knowl- 
edge of  law  and  business,  which  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  after  years.  In  his 
autobiographical  "  Mt^moires  pour  servir 
k  la  vie  de  M.  de  Voltaire,"  he  expressed 
himself  as  follows,  with  perfect  frank- 
ness, as  to  his  art  of  getting  on  in  the 
world,  for  which  he  had  been  shrewd 
enough  to  see  from  the  first  that  litera- 
ture, in  that  age  and  country,  offered  but 
poor  prospects. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  exercise  of  what 


nothing  is  so  sweet  as  to  owe  one's  fortune 
solely  to  oneself.  The  first  step  costs  some 
trouble,  the  rest  is  easy.  One  must  practise 
economy  in  youth,  and  then  one  is  surprised  in 
old  age  to  find  what  an  amount  one  has  by 
degrees  accumulated.  That  is  the  time  of  life 
when  fortune  becomes  most  necessary,  and 
that  is  the  time  at  which  I  now  find  myself  in 
enjoyment  of  it.  After  having  lived  with 
kings,  I  live  chez  mot  like  a  king,  notwithstand- 
ing immense  losses. 

It  is  a  notable  instance  of  Voltaire's 
good  understanding  (and  good  advice)  in 
financial  matters,  that  even  in  his  "  hot 
youth,"  and  with  all  the  acquisitive  ardour 
which  accompanied  him  from  youth  to 
age,  he  never  was  the  dupe,  as  half  the 
nation  was,  to  Law's  paper  system,  and  of 
the  Mississippi  scheme.  We  find  him 
writing,  in  1719,  to  a  young  friend, 
Genonville :  — 

It  is  time,  my  dear  friend,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  country,  when  Plutus  is  turning  all  heads 
in  the  town.  Have  you  really  run  all  mad  in 
Paris  ?  I  hear  no  talk  but  of  millions.  Has 
half  the  nation  found  the  philosopher' s  stone  in 
the  paper-mills  ?  Is  Law  a  god,  a  rogue,  or  a 
quack,  who  poisons  himself  with  the  drugs  he 
administers  to  all  the  world  ?  It  is  a  chaos  I 
cannot  fathom,  and  about  which  I  imagine  you 
understand  no  more  than  I  do.  For  my  part, 
I  abandon  myself  to  no  chimeras  but  those  of 
poetry. 

On  the  suppression  of  Law's  notes, 
Voltaire  remarked,  "  Paper  is  being  re- 
duced to  its  intrinsic  valueJ^  It  was  the 
succinct  funeral  sermon  of  the  system. 

There  was  little  in  Voltaire's  early 
coups dessai,  whether  in  life  or  literature 
(except  levity),  to  indicate  the  predestined 
Prophet  of  the  French.  He  did  not  enter 
in  earnest  (as  much  in  earnest  as  was  in 


art  I  have  contrived  to  amass  means  to  live  \  his  nature)  on  that  prophetic  function  till 
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after  his  Hegira  —  his  three  years'  exile 
from  France  and  residence  in  England  — 
the  England  of  Locke,  Newton,  and 
Bolingbroke,  three  not  precisely  homo- 
geneous objects  of  his  after-adoration. 
Love-making  and  verse-making,  loose 
company  and  large  expense,  were  the 
sources  of  his  first  scrapes  in  life.  The 
course  of  his  true  loves  never  did  run 
smooth,  nor  could,  in  the  channels  he  dug 
for  them.  His  watchful  parent  took 
umbrage  at  his  late  hours  and  lavish 
spendings,  and,  to  get  him  out  of  Paris, 
made  interest  with  the  Marquis  de  Cha- 
teauneuf,  surviving  brother  of  his  god- 
father Abbd,  to  take  him  in  his  suite  as 
page  to  the  Hague,  where  the  marquis 
was  French  Ambassador. 

From  the  Hague,  however,  young  Arou- 
et  was  speedily  sent  back  to  Paris,  on 
the  representations  made  to  his  patron 
ambassador  by  another  watchful  parent  — 
a  certain  Madame  Dunoyer,  a  Protestant 
refugee,  of  literary  and  other  notoriety, 
whose  younger  daughter  and  Voltaire  fell 
violently  in  love  with  each  other.  They 
concocted  plans  between  them  for  invok- 
ing the  aid  of  the  French  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  rescue  the  daughter  from 
her  heretical  mother  in  Holland,  and 
restore  her  to  her  father  in  France,  a  good 
Catholic,  if  otherwise  rather  good-for- 
nothing,  as  he  seems  to  have  been.  This 
orthodox  project  naturally  never  got  any 
further  than  the  first  conception  :  the 
lady  missed  the  beatitudes  of  Voltairian 
Catholicism,  but  retained  Voltaire's 
friendship,  which  he  proved  in  later 
years. 

In  poetry  as  in  love,  Voltaire's  first 
essays  assumed  a  colour  of  orthodoxy. 
He  competed  for  the  prize  offered  for  an 
ode  on  Louis  XIV.'s  restoration  of  the 
choir  of  Notre-Dame,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
pious  vow  of  his  father.  The  ode  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  author  was  fain  to 
confess  that  sacred  subjects  were  not  his 
forte.  En  revanche^  the  satirical  pieces, 
rightly  or  wrongly  imputed  to  him  under 
the  Regency,  had  the  success  of  lodging 
him  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  spent  some 
eleven  months  in  a  detention  which  had 
not  much  of  penal  in  its  character.  Some 
time  after  his  liberation  he  happened  to 
meet  at  the  table  of  M.  Le  Blanc,  Minis- 
ter of  War,  a  certain  Captain  Beauregard, 
a  government  spy,  to  whom  he  imputed 
his  late  imprisonment.  "  I  knew  well," 
young  Arouet  exclaimed  with  natural 
warmth,  and  with  the  indiscretion  equally 
natural  to  him, "  that  spies  were  employed, 
but  not  that  they  were  paid  by  invitations 


to  Ministers'  tables."  The  spy  revenged 
himself  in  the  dastardly  manner  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  some  of  his 
betters  were  not  ashamed  of  imitating. 
He  laid  wait  for  Voltaire  by  night,  at  the 
bridge  of  Sevres,  cudgelled  him  soundly, 
and  even  left  a  mark  on  his  face.  Vol- 
taire got  a  warrant  from  the  Mayor  of 
Sevres  for  the  arrest  of  Beauregard,  but 
the  latter  in  the  meantime  had  joined  his 
regiment.  The  aggrieved  party  there- 
upon had  recourse  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings, with  the  fiery  persistency  with 
which  he  always  pursued  the  grievances, 
whether  of  himself  or  others.  All  the 
satisfaction  he  got,  the  year  after,  was 
the  placing  of  I3eauregard  under  arrest 
for  a  time. 

A  quarrel  more  conspicuous,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rank  of  the  aggressor,  was 
that  which  was  picked,  a  year  or  two 
later,  with  the  young  poet,  who  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  assumed  the  name  of 
Voltaire,*  by  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan- 
Chabot,  scion  of  a  noble  stock,  and  Field- 
Marshal  to  boot,  albeit  he  never  had  seen 
a  battlefield.  This  high-born  and  high- 
ranked  gentleman  met  Voltaire  one  even- 
ing at  the  opera,  and,  offended  appar- 
ently at  something  said,  or  not  said,  by 
the  latter,  accosted  him  scornfully,  "  M.. 
de  Voltaire  —  M.  Arouet  —  or  how  do  you 
call  yourself  ? "  Voltaire  made  a  quiet 
answer,  and  the  matter  passed  off  for  the 
moment.  A  night  or  two  after,  they  met 
again  at  the  theatre,  in  the  presence  of 
the  actress  Lecouvreur  ;  and  Rohan,  to 
show  his  spirit  perhaps  before  the  latter, 
repeated  his  impertinent  question  of  the 
former  evening.  This  time  Voltaire's 
spirit  was  also  up,  and  he  replied,  "  It 
was  true,  indeed,  he  did  not  drag  after 
him  the  appendage  of  a  great  ancestral 
name,  but  he  knew  how  to  do  honour  to 
the  name  he  did  bear."  The  Chevalier 
raised  his  stick  ;  Voltaire  laid  his  hand 
on  his  sword  ;  mademoiselle  fainted  ;  and 
so  ended  the  second  act  of  this  absurd 
drama.  The  third  opened  with  what  we 
can  only  call  a  rascally  ambuscade.  Vol- 
taire was  dining,  as  he  often  did,  at  the 

*  The  young  Arouet  was  said  to  have  derived  his 
new  surname  from  a  small  estate  he  was  supposed  to 
have  inherited  from  his  mother,  only  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  discover  where  that  estate  was  situated.  A 
more  probable  suggestion  is,  that  his  new  name  may 
have  been  formed  from  an  anagram  of  the  letters  v.'hich 
composed  his  old  one  —  Arouet  I.  j.  (le  jeune)  —  the  ?< 
being  converted  into  v,  and  the/  into  i.  In  like  man- 
ner, an  old  college-tutor  of  his,  Pire  Thoulie,  trans- 
formed himself,  by  a  similar  anagrammatic  process,  into 
the  Abb^  Olivet  —  omitting  only  the  unnecessary  h  from 
his  original  name.  Tl>is  method  of  reforming  a  plebeian 
name  into  one  more  distinguished-looking  seems  not  to 
have  been  uncommon  in  those  times. 
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Duke  de  Sully's.  A  servant  whispered 
him  that  some  one  was  waiting  to  speak 
to  him  at  the  house  door.  He  found 
there  a  hackney  coach,  with  two  men, 
who  requested  him  to  get  on  the  step, 
and  then  laid  hold  of  his  clothes,  and  be- 
laboured him  with  sticks  over  the  shoul- 
ders, while  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  from 
another  carriage,  encouraged  "his  work- 
men" to  their  work,  but  enjoined  them 
not  to  hit  their  victim  on  the  head.  The 
beaten  man  ran  back  into  the  house,  and 
called  on  the  Duke  de  Sully  to  go  with 
him  to  a  commissaire,  and  have  Tiproch- 
vcrbal  made  of  the  outrage.  The  Duke 
refused,  and  in  so  refusing,  as  Dr.  Strauss 
rightly  observes,  showed  as  inadequate 
a  sense  of  his  own  honour  as  of  that  of 
his  guest,  since  the  former  was  not  less 
outraged  by  this  cowardly  giiet-a-pens 
than  the  latter.  But  the  Rohans  were  a 
noble  family,  of  powerful  and  extended 
connections,  and  the  poet  was  only  a 
bourgeois  by  birth,  after  all.  The  Prince 
de  Conti,  though  he  had  written  romantic 
verses  on  Voltaire's  first  tragedy,  lately 
performed,  remarked  that  the  cudgelling 
bestowed  on  him  had  been  wrongly  given 
but  rightly  received.  The  Bishop  of 
Blois  said,  "It  would  be  a  bad  look-out 
if  poets  had  no  shoulders."  Condorcet, 
in  his  "  Life  of  Voltaire,"  contents  him- 
self with  the  dry  remark,  "  The  Duke  de 
Sully  deigned  to  manifest  no  resentment 
—  persuaded,  doubtless,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Francs  retain  the  right  of  life 
and  death  over  those  of  the  Gauls." 

Voltaire  set  strenuously  to  work  to 
take  fencing  lessons.  The  Rohan  family 
were  uneasy  —  the  police  on  the  qui  vive. 
It  was  thought  best  that  a  poet  who 
would  not  take  a  beating  kindly,  should 
reoccupy  his  old  apartments  in  the  Bas- 
tille. Here,  as  before,  he  was  treated 
with  all  indulgences  imaginable,  dined  at 
the  Governor's  table,  and  received  visits 
ad  libitum  from  the  court  and  city. 
There  was  no  desire  to  keep  him  in  the 
Bastille,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  country.  Vol- 
taire offered  to  take  a  run  across  the 
Channel,  and  the  offer  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted. From  the  land  of  lettres  de  cachet 
and  arbitrary  arrests  he  longed  to  fly  to 
the  land  of  law  and  liberty.  So  the  or- 
der was  issued,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1726, 
for  his  hberation.  But  the  authorities, 
inspired  by  the  Rohans,  would  have  the 
assurance  that  he  should  really  leave 
France.  Accordingly,  his  gaoler  bore 
him  company  to  the  port  of  embarkation, 
Calais.  Such  was  Voltaire's  Hegira, 
which  became   the   turning-point  of  his 


whole  after-action  on  his  age.  The 
princes  and  prelates  who  drove  him  forth, 
or  let  him  go,  foresaw  not  the  remoter 
consequences.  His  leaving  France  was 
their  work  ;  the  mind  he  brought  back 
was  indirectly  their  work  also.  Voltaire 
afterwards  took  vengeance  poetically,  if 
not  heroically,  on  the  pride  and  pusilla- 
nimity of  his  noble  friend  Sully,  by  strik- 
ing the  character  of  his  great  ancestor 
out  of  the  "  Henriade,"  in  the  first 
draught  of  which  poem  the  austere  fig- 
ure of  Rosny  was  presented  in  contrast 
with  the  heroic  type  of  the  Bdarnais.  In 
the  poem  as  published,  he  substituted  for 
Rosny  (Sully)  the  lesser  personage  of 
Duplessis-Mornai. 

Dr.  Strauss  observes  that  what  first 
made  a  man  of  Voltaire  was  his  three 
years'  residence  in  England.  In  the  next 
breath  he  adds,  that  all  through  his  life- 
he  never  quite  matured  to  manhood. 
"  Even  in  old  age  he  surprises  us  not  only 
by  outbursts  of  passion,  but  by  fantastic 
escapades  which  we  should  scarcely  ex- 
cuse in  youth.  Seriousness  of.  mood, 
calmness  or  dignity  of  demeanour,  re- 
mained ever  stransfe  to  him."     Condor- 


The  happy  qualities  of  Voltaire  were  often 

obscured  and  distorted  by  a  natural  mobility, 

which  was  aggravated  by  the  habit  of  writing 

tragedies.     He  passed  in  a  moment  from  anger 

I  to  sympathetic  emotion;  from  indignation  to 

I  pleasantry.     His    passions, .  naturally  violent, 

I  sometimes  transported  him  too  far.;  and  his 

excessive  mobility  deprived  him  of  the  adyan- 

;  tages  ordinarily  attached  to  passionate  tem-- 

j  pers  —  firmness   in   conduct — courage  which. 

no  terrors  can  withhold  from  action,- and  which, 

no  dangers,  anticipated  beforehand^  can  shake: 

■  by  their  actual  presence.     Voltaire  has  often, 

i  been   seen   to   expose   himself    rashly  to  the 

•storm  —  seldom    to    meet    it  with,  fortitude.. 

These  alternations  of  audacity  and  weakness. 

I  have  often  aftiicted  his  friends,, and  prepared, 

unworthy  triumphs  for  his  envenomed  enemies.. 

Soon  after   his   return  to  France,  Vol- 
taire prepared  for  publication,  his  "  Let- 
I  ters  on  England,"  the  substance  of  which 
I  has   been  since  reprinted  in.  his  works, 
j  principally   in    his  "  Dictionnaire    Philo- 
;  sophique,"  under  other  titles..    His  object 
j  was,  to  make  his  countrymen  better  ac- 
1  quainted  with  the  philosopliy,  literature, 
I  sects    and    politics    of     England.      His 
'  thoughts  on  these  subjects  liad  been  part- 
'  ly  thrown  upon  paper  during  his  stay  in 
this  country  ;  and  after  his.  return  he  had 
\  endeavoured  to  adapt  them  to  the  merid- 
ian of  France,  by  circumspect  softenings 
of  expression  on  many  points  qu  which, 
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in  England,  plain  speaking  would  have 
been  permitted.  He  felt  his  way  with 
Cardinal  Fleury,  who  had  lately  become 
Prime  Minister,  by  reading  him  some 
carefully  pruned  passages  of  his  Letters 
about  the  English  Quakers,  much,  it  is 
said,  to  the  amusement  of  his  aged  Emi- 
nence. But  when  the  book  appeared  in 
print,  the  authorities  took  up  arms  against 
it,  the  copies  were  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  publisher  thrown  into  the 
Bastille,  as  the  author  would  have  been 
also,  if  he  had  not  had  timely  warning 
from  his  friend  D'Argental,  and  taken 
refuge  in  Lorraine,  and  afterwards  on  the 
Rhine,  while  his  book  was  torn  to  pieces 
and  burned  in  Paris  by  the  pubKc  execu- 
tioner, as  offensive  to  religion,  good  mor- 
als, and  respect  for  authority. 

There  was  certainly  no  contesting  the 
last  count  of  this  indictment.  In  these 
Lettres  anglaises  not  an  authority  in 
France  escaped  some  note  of  disrespect. 
"  The  English  nation,"  says  Voltaire,  "  is 
the  only  one  which  has  succeeded  in  re- 
stricting the  power  of  kings  by  resisting 
it."  Take  that,  royalty  by  right  divine  ! 
In  another  place  he  says,  "  You  don't 
hear  in  England  of  haute,  moyenne  et 
basse  justice,  nor  of  the  right  of  hunting 
over  the  lands  of  a  citizen  who  has  not 
the  liberty  of  firing  a  gun  in  his  own 
fields."  Take  that,  privileged  petite  et 
^ande  noblesse  !  Elsewhere  —  "  That 
indefinite  being,  who  is  neither  ecclesias- 
tic nor  secular,  in  a  word  the  Abbe,  is  a 
species  unknown  in  England.  Anglican 
ecclesiastics  are  all  decorous,  and  almost 
all  pedants.  When  they  are  told  that,  in 
France,  young  men,  known  only  by  their 
talents  for  debauchery,  and  elevated  to 
prelatic  rank  by  female  intrigue,  pursue 
their  amours  publicly,  give  or  accept  ex- 
quisite and  late  suppers  nightly,  and  then 
betake  themselves  to  imploring  enlight- 
enment from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  boldly 
call  themselves  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles, they  thank  God  they  are  Protestants. 
But  of  course  they  are  vile  heretics  all 
the  same  — d  br^ler  d  tous  les  diables,  as 
Master  Francis  Rabelais  says,  and  there- 
fore I  give  myself  no  concern  with  their 
affairs." 

Voltaire's  scientific  imports  from  Eng- 
land were  scarcely  less  obnoxious.  To 
seek  to  substitute  Newton's  newly  dis- 
covered law  of  attraction  for  the  Vortices 
of  Descartes  was  at  that  time  an  outrage 
for  police-repression,  and  to  venture  to 
recommend  inoculation  for  the  small-pox 
was  at  once  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  the  Sorbonne.     In  these  unlucky 


Lettres  anglaises,  in  short,  there  was, 
something  to  offend  everyone  ;  and  Vol- 
taire had  apparently  good'  reason  to  ap- 
prehend treatment  of  unusual  rigour,  if 
he  had  obeyed  the  summons  to  give  him- 
self up  into  custody,  as  he  took  good  care 
not  to  do.  "  I  have  a  mortal  aversion  to 
prison,"  he  wrote  to  D'Argental.  "  I  am 
ill  ;  a  confined  air  would  have  killed  me, 
and  I  should  probably  have  been  thrust 
into  a  dungeon." 

The  strange  story  of  Voltaire's  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years'  liaison  with  the  Mar- 
quise Du  Chatelet  —  the  "divine  Emi- 
lie  "  —  need  not  be  told  again.*  It  was 
an  union  of  Poetry  and  Science,  however 
illicit,  singularly  constant  for  that  age. 
The  lady's  studies  and  talents  lay  in  the 
direction  of  mathematics  and  physics,  on 
which  she  published  several  works.  She 
had  begun  a  translation  of  Virgil  in  her 
youth,  and  read  Tasso  and  Milton  in  the 
originals.  She  had  musical  and  mimical 
talents  to  boot,  but  sometimes  excited 
Voltaire's  impatience  by  showing  more 
interest  in  a  discovery  of  Newton  than  in 
a  verse  of  Virgil  —  or  Voltaire.  With  all 
this,  she  by  no  means  played  the  learned 
lady  in  the  great  world,  but  followed  all 
the  courtly  and  fashionable  frivolities  of 
that  day  with  not  less  ardour  than  her 
scientific  studies  in  the  country.  Vol- 
taire gave  her  the  title  of  Venus-Newton. 

Voltaire  had  flattered  himself,  in  prose 
and  verse,  for  awhile  into  favour  with 
Pompadour,  though  Louis  XV.  persist- 
ently turned  the  cold  shoulder  on  the 
courtier-philosopher.  Voltairian  philos- 
ophy and  ethics,  however,  exactly  suited 
the  polite  circles  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  France.  His  writings  showed  a 
sharp  and  clear  sense  on  all  subjects 
which  lay  not  too  deep  for  his  ken  or 
theirs,  and  an  accommodating  morality 
worthy  of  a  pupil  in  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits,  summarized  in  the  closing  line  of 
his  "Gertrude"  — "//  n'est  jamais  de 
7nal  en  bonne  compagnie.^''  The  semi- 
persecution  he  was  always  dodging,  and 
seldom  suffering,  only  served  to  attract 
attention  and  to  add  piquancy  to  his  Pro- 
tean forms  of  attack  on  whatever  was  or- 
thodox, venerable,  or  established,  and 
served  also  to  absolve  from  serious 
responsibility  his  bush-warfare  (often 
under  false  names)  with  " /^j  grands  an- 
thropokaies,^''  and  "  les  petits  anthropo- 
kaies,^''  who  had  ceased  to  burn,  and  could 
only  tease  their  assailants  —  an  art  in 
which  they  met  their  match  in  Voltaire. 

*  See  "  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  74. 
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At  the  same  time  he  was  intimate  with 
many  of  the  higher  clergy,  and  coaxed 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  to  endorse  his  ortho- 
dox testimonials  of  fitness  to  fill  a  chair 
among  the  sacrosanct  "  Forty "  in  the 
Academy.  He  represented  an  age  in 
which  Life  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  in 
any  of  its  serious  aspects  by  those  classes 
who  figured  in  its  front  ranks,  engrossed 
its  privileges,  and  discharged  none  of  its 
duties.  Voltaire's  moral  doctrines  did  not 
fall  lower  than  the  average  practice  of 
his  age  :  posterity's  quarrel  with  him 
is  that  they  did  not  rise  higher  :  — 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  ! 

In  Voltaire's  eyes  man  was  a  very  poor 
thing,  and  that  he  should  seek  to  erect 
himself  above  himself  was,  with  him, 
sheer  tartuffianism  or  charlatanism.  There 
was  the  vice  of  his  system,  if  system  he 
could  be  said  to  have  had.  In  his  scheme 
of  life  no  presentiment  ever  showed  it- 
self of  our  "pleasant  vices"  making 
themselves  "whips  to  scourge  us."  The 
whimsical  soliloquy,  from  his  own  pen,  of 
a  man  falling  swiftly  and  softly  from  the 
top  of  a  steeple,  might  typify  the  whole 
period  of  Voltairian  ascendency  in  the 
eighteenth  century  —  "  Bon^  pourvu  que 
cela  dure^  But  cela  ne  pouvait  durer. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  that  century  came 
the  eclipse,  at  least  partial,  of  Voltaire 
by  Rousseau,  of  aristocratic  iconoclastic 
pastime  by  democratic  iconoclastic  pas- 
sion. After  the  apologist  of  all  the  levi- 
ties of  his  age,  their  Avenger  appeared, 
and  farce  closed  in  tragedy. 

The  peculiarity  of  Voltaire's  position 
towards  powers  and  dignities,  all  through 
his  life,  was  that,  while  he  was  persecuted 
by  authority,  he  was  petted  by  high  society 
lay  and  clerical ;  his  genius  and  writings 
were  always  in  fashion,  though  always  con- 
traband. His  precociously  cultivated  so- 
cial tact  and  talents  had  much  to  do  with 
securing  for  him  this  privileged  personal 
position.  "Voltaire  was  too  vain  him- 
self," says  M.  Desnoiresterres,  "  not  to 
have  great  consideration  for  the  vanity 
of  others,  and  he  had  too  much  tact  not 
to  discern  what  might  wound  it,  however 
imperceptibly."  Accordingly  his  only 
personal  enemies  were  amongst  seconcl- 
rate  men  of  letters,  to  whom  his  superior- 
ity was,  of  course,  odious.  The  high  7to- 
blcsse,  many  eminent  persons  among  the 
dignified  clergy,  and  his  leading  literary 
and  philosophic  compeers  were  his  con- 
stant allies. 


'  exception  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  mainly  owing  to  the  radical  opposi- 
tion in  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  two 
men.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  his 
many  quarrels  with  authors,  Voltaire  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  the  first  aggressor.  Once 
offended,  his  wrath  was  unmeasured,  his 
vengeance  always  unscrupulous,  and, 
too  often,  implacable.  There  was  no  im- 
putation, however  infamous,  or  however 
monstrous,  that  this  great  exemplar  of 
t\\Q  genu^  irritabile  ever  hesitated  to  fling 
at  the  head  of  any  critic  of  his  whom  he 
considered  formidable,  and  whose  repu- 
tation was  not  altogether  above  aspersion. 
All  the  atrocities  ever  put  on  record  in 
the  annals  of  crime,  or  in  the  tomes  of 
casuistry  printed  for  the  practitioners  of 
the  Romish  confessional,  were  not  too 
many  to  ascribe  to  those  guilty  of  the 
one  unpardonable  crime  —  that  of  having 
found  fault  with  anything  whatever  pro- 
duced by  Voltaire.  Models  of  sarcasm, 
which  he  closely  imitated,  were  furnished 
by  our  English  satirists,  such  as  Pope's 
"  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Den- 
nis "  and  Swift's  "  Account  of  the  Death 
of  Mr.  Partridge,  the  Almanack-maker." 
The  Abbd  Desfontainds,  the  Marquis 
Lefranc  de  Pompignan,  and  "  Maitre 
Aliboron  "  Freron  suffered,  as  it  were,  at 
second  hand  from  the  light  artillery 
which  had  first  been  brought  against 
Grub  Street,  and  the  sorry  heroes  of  the 
"  Dunciad."  When  Voltaire's  vigour 
beyond  the  law  was  challenged,  in  send- 
ing Freron  to  the  galleys  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  he  treated  with  all  Swift's  cyni- 
cal indifference  the  question  whether 
Freron  had  ever  been  really  sent,  or 
whether  he  was  not  merely  predestined 
to  be  sent  there  some  day  or  other.  ^ 
Slightly  inconsistent  with  the  unbounded 
licence  which  Voltaire  allowed  his  pen 
against  all  assailants,  was  the  habit  he 
had  of  employing  his  influence  with  his 
friends  in  the  Government  for  the  arrest 
of  the  persons,  or  the  suppression  of  the 
journals,  of  his  foes  in  the  press.  The 
first  offence,  however,  comparatively 
rarely  came  from  his  side.  He  had  too 
much  of  poetical  power  and  fancy,  and 
was  besides  far  too  much  a  man  of  the 
world,  to  need,  or  to  be  in  any  degree 
disposed  for,  personal  controversy  merely 
as  a  source  of  supply  of  piquant  subjects 
for  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  Rous- 
seau's nature  de  poUmiste^  as  M.  Desnoi- 
resterres terms  it,  continually  prompted 
him  to  find  or  make  antagonists,  against 
whom  to  air  his  paradoxes.  Rousseau's 
With  one  exception  —  Rousseau.   That '  genius  was  declamatory  and  controversial. 
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Voltaire  never  declaimed,  and  never  an- 
swered declamation,  unless  indirectly,  in 
the  shape  of  satire  in  prose  or  verse. 
His  reply  to  Rousseau's  rebuke  for  his 
pessimist  poem    on    the    earthquake   of 


1 


whose  prime  precept,  like  that  of  Talley- 
rand to  his  subordinates,  would  be  "  Sur- 
tout^ point  de  zeleP  It  is  "as  good  as  a 
play "  to  read  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Voltaire  and  Fleury  —  the  former 


Lisbon  was  the  publication  of  "  Candide,  I  pushing  eagerly  for  diplomatic  employ 
ou  rOptimisme  ;  "  and  Rousseau's  re-  j  ment  in  secret  negotiation  with  his  royal 
venge  was,  to  say  slightingly  that  he  had  |  friend  Frederick, —  the  latter  veiling 
not  read  it.  It  was  a  fight  of  hawk  and  ,  under  unctuous  phrases  of  clerical-court- 
fish  in  different  elements.  "  Rousseau,"  !  ly  evasiveness  his  want  of  initiative  and 
says  M.  Desnoiresterres,  "  was  a  polem-  '  capacity  for  vigorous  decision  or  action, 
ist,    for   whose    extraordinary   talent    of  i  Frederick,  on  his  part,  in  the  interviews 


impassioned  rhetoric  combat  might  al- 
most be  said  to  be  a  condition  of  ex- 
istence.    Voltaire,    on   the    other    hand. 


in  which  Voltaire  endeavoured  to  sound 
his  policy,  knew,  as  well  as  a  great  Prus- 
sian minister   has    known    since,  how   to 


could  not  descend  into  the  controversial  '  cloak  under  the  frankest  communicative- 
arena  without  interrupting  his  daily  |  ness  and  unreserve  of  speech  the  depth 
habits    of  composition,    correspondence,    of  designs   which   he   would    have    none 


and  country  amusements."  To  have  a 
quarrel  with  him,  Rousseau  was  accord- 
ingly compelled  to  pick  one.  But  as  it 
was  not  till  the  period  of  the  second  ex- 
ile of  his  redoubtable  rival,  and  his  choice 
of  a  residence  or  residences  in  Switzer- 
land, or  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  that  Rous- 
seau opened  his  war  of  the  pen  with  Vol- 
taire —  at  first  with  caution  and  courtesy, 
—  we  shall  defer  our  notice  of  the  first 
cause,  or  pretext,  of  hostilities  till  we 
arrive  at  that  period. 

It  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 
quisite social  tact  of  Voltaire,  that  he  was 
always  getting  into  scrapes  which  seemed 
ascribable  to  sheer  want  of  tact  —  of 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  men  and 
things  ;  and  may  be  said  to  have  lived  in 
an  element  of  hot  water  of  his  own  boil- 
ing. "//_y  a  des  gens,''''  wrote  his  friend 
the  President  Renault  to  Madame  du 
Deffand  in  1742,  "  que  les  aventures  vont 
chercher,  et  qui  rencontreraient  des  ha- 
sards  d,  la  TrappeP  The  contradiction 
may  be  solved  by  that  insatiable  and  ir- 
repressible activity  which  was  the  lead- 
ing trait  of  his  character,  and  which  the 
vis  inertia:  of  Louis  XV.'s  administra- 
tions, beginning  with  Fleury,  constantly 
and  vexatiously  impeded  in  every  field  of 
its  attempted  exercise.  Voltaire's  im- 
patience of  these  impediments  was  in- 
tensified tenfold  by  his  three  years'  en- 
joyment of  an  opposite  rigime'm  England, 
and  never  did  absolute  monarchy  make  a 
greater  mistake  than  when  it  sent  such  a 
spirit   to  such   a   school.     Inaction    was 


penetrate  till  in  course  of  execution. 
While  Voltaire  was  essaying  his  ama- 
teur diplomacy  against  Frederick's  king- 
craft, the  royal  author  of  the  "  Anti- 
Machiavel "  on  the  other  hand,  was 
practising  the  most  Machiavelic  artifices 
to  make  Paris  and  Versailles  too  hot  for 
Voltaire,  and  compel  him  to  transfer  the 
literary  glory  of  his  presence  to  Berlin 
and  Potsdam.  "  Frederick,"  says  M. 
Desnoiresterres,  "  was  capable  of  pro- 
ceeding to  any  extremity  to  get  Voltaire 
to  Berlin  ;  and  the  surest  way  of  doing 
so  was  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
stay  in  France.  His  father,  in  time  of 
profound  peace  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
kidnapping  the  flower  of  the  population 
of  Christian  states  to  recruit  his  grena- 
diers. Frederick  was  a  different  man, 
no  doubt,  from  Frederick  William.  He 
was  his  father's  own  son,  however,  on 
more  than  one  point ;  and  in  whatever 
he  might  differ,  it  was  not  in  failing  to 
inherit  a  certain  ferocity  of  race,  which 
he  knew  how  to  dissemble,  but  which  be- 
trayed on  occasion  shrewd  signs  of  ex- 
istence." While  Voltaire  was  employing 
himself  for  the  French  Government,  in 
an  unavowed  diplomatic  mission  at  Ber- 
lin, Frederick  was  working  underground 
to  cut  off  his  retreat  into  France.  The 
King  wrote  to  his  ambassador-extraordi- 
nary at  Paris,  Count  Rothenburg,  "  I 
send  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Vol- 
taire, which  I  beg  you  to  find  some  indi- 
rect channel,  without  committing  either 
yourself  or  me,  to  put  into  the  hands   of 


impossible  to  him  ;  he  must  be  bestirring  ,  the  Bishop  of  Mirepoix  "  (then  an  influ- 
himself  in  something,  for  or  against  I  ential  person  at  Court,  and  who  was  ridi- 
somebody,  every  hour  of  his  life.  Con- 1  culed  without  mercy  in  this  letter  of  Vol- 
ceive  such  a  spirit  struggling  under  such  !  taire  to  Frederick).  "  I  want  to  make  an 
a  system  as  was  personified  in  Fleury,  irreconcilable  quarrel  for  him  in  France; 
whose  whole  wisdom  might  be  summed  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of  having 
up  in  the  maxim  quieta  non  movere^  and  him  at  Berlin." 
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It  is  amusingly  illustrative  of  Voltaire's 
shrewdness,  not  to  say  sharpness,  in 
money  matters,  that  he  got  himself  paid 
twice  over  for  making  his  first  journey  to 
Berlin.  First,  by  Frederick,  whose  invi- 
tation he  had  accepted  on  condition  of 
payment  of  his  travelling  expenses,  a 
condition  which  the  King,  who  looked  as 
sharply  into  money  matters  as  Voltaire 
himself,  grumbled  at  extremely,  writing 
to  his  confidant  Jordan,  "  His  six  days' 
apparition  will  cost  me  five  hundred  and 
fifty  crowns  a  day.  It  is  paying  high  for 
a  Court  fool  ;  no  great  lord's  buffoon  ever 
had  such  wages."  Secondly,  Voltaire  got 
paid  by  his  own  Government  for  his  trip 
to  Berlin,  in  the  shape  of  a  lucrative 
share  in  Government  war-contracts,  which 
he  solicited,  under  the  name  of  a  relative, 
and  obtained  on  the  strength  of  his  secret 
mission.  "  All  this,"  says  M.  Desnoires- 
terres,  "  would  not  have  loaded  Voltaire's 
memory  very  heavily  (as  he  simply  turned 
to  the  best  advantage  the  friendships  he 
had  made  in  high  quarters,  and  the  capi- 
tal he  had  accumulated  by  previous  suc- 
cessful operations),  if  he  had  not  stigma- 
tized with  extraordinary  severity,  in  a 
letter  to  President  De  Brosses,  about  this 
time,  the  monstrous  fortunes,  to  the 
building  up  of  which  all  the  plagues 
which  afflict  nations  contributed.  "  How 
long,"  he  asked,  "  will  the  people  suffer 
themselves  to  be  ruined  to  pay  for  defeats 
in  Germany,  and  enrich  Marquet  and 
Company  ?  "  — 

Et  Paris,  et  fratres,  et  qui  rapuere  sub  illis. 

Considering  that  the  brothers  Paris  had 
let  in  Voltaire  for  a  good  thing  in  their 
contracts,  there  was  something  passing 
strange,  not  to  say  impudent, in  '•'■rapuere 
sub  illis,''''  from  his  pen. 

After  losing  the  ''divine  Emilie,"  Vol- 
taire had  soon  to  experience,  in  male  as  in 
female  friendship,  what  Louis  XIV.  in 
his  old  age  gracefully  expressed  to  one  of 
his  beaten  generals,  "Ah,  Monsieur  le 
Marechal,  on  n'est  plus  heureux  h  notre 
S,ge  !  "  The  excessive  empressemeiit  and 
occasional  obtrusiveness  of  his  courtier- 
ship  had  thrown  him  more  and  more  out 
of  favour  than  ever  with  Louis  XV.,  and 
the  death  of  Madame  Du  Chatelet  having 
severed  the  closest  of  his  private  ties  to 
his  country,  Frederick  became  more 
pressing  than  ever  with  his  invitations  to 
him  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence 
at  Berlin.  With  his  usual  worldly  shrewd- 
ness Voltaire,  before  he  would  agree  to 
make  the  journey,  again  stipulated  for  the 
advance  of  his  travelling  expenses,  as  he 


sa'd  he  had  no  cash  in  hand  for  that  pur- 
■  pose.  The  King  took  the  hint,  and,  as 
I  he  himself  expressed  it  in  verse,  poured 
i  the  requisite  golden  shower  into  the  lap 
'  of  his  Danae.  He  sent  him,  moreover, 
with  a  profusion  of  verbal  blandishments, 
the  key  of  royal  chamberlain,  the  cross 
of  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  the  grant  of  a 
yearly  income  of  twenty  thousand  livres, 
with  house,  table,  and  equipage  free. 
The  warmth  of  welcome  entirely  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  invitation.  But 
presently  surgit  amari  aliquid.  "Wliat 
could  be  more  natural,"  Frederick  had 
written,  "  than  that  two  philosophers, 
indissolubly  linked  by  likeness  of  tastes 
and  sentiments — formed  to  live  together 
—  should  give  themselves  that  satisfac- 
tion ?  "  In  this  rose-coloured  programme 
two  things  were  forgotten.  First,  that 
one  of  the  two  philosophers,  "  formed  to 
live  together,"  was  a  wit ;  secondly,  that 
the  other  of  the  two  was  a  sovereign. 

The  story  of  Voltaire's  quarrel  with 
Frederick,  of  which  the  former  retained 
the  recollection  all  his  life  with  his  usual 
vehemence  of  vindictiveness,  has  been 
told  humoristically  by  Carl3de  in  his 
"  History "  of  that  monaach,  and  with 
matter-of-fact  precision  by  M.  Desnoires- 
terres,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Strauss. 
Frederick's  favourite  hobby  had  been  to 
encage  round  him  at  Berlin,  a  French 
literary  "  happy  family  ;  "  if  such  a  family 
could  have  forgone  its  instincts,  and  for- 
gotten its  teeth  and  claws !  No  such 
association  could  hold  Voltaire  to  his  good 
behaviour  ;  he  was  as  "impossible"  in  a 
coterie  not  of  his  own  selection  or  his 
own  ipuratioji,  as  the  late  Lord  Brougham 
in  a  Cabinet  where  he  could  not  be  King 
and  Premier  rolled  into  one.  Submission 
to  authority,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  was 
an  impossible  thing  to  Voltaire.  His  wit 
was  an  indomitable  and  irrepressible  will- 
of-the-wisp,  which  would  dance  and 
flicker  over  whatever  miasmata  fed  its 
flame;  and  there  were  such  to  feed  it 
under  the  sabre  sway  of  Potsdam,  as 
under  the  alternate  priest  and  petticoat 
sway  of  Versailles.  On  the  other  hand,- 
Frederick  was  resolved  to  be  master  in 
his  own  house,  and  in  his  own  Academy  ; 
and  of  the  two  wills,  that  of  "  the  master 
of  thirty  legions  "  of  course  proved  the 
^  stronger.  Voltaire  offended  Frederick 
{by  overwhelming  with  merciless  ridicule 
I  the  head  of  his  Academy,  Maupertuis  — 
!  formerly  his  (Voltaire's)  friend  and  New- 
!  tonian  oracle,  and  that  of  the  divine 
i  Emilie  —  in  the  inimitable  "  Diatribe  du 
Docteur  Akakia^^  and  in  supplementary 
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farewell  Parthian  shots  after  leaving 
Berlin.  He  had  further  offended  the 
king  (and,  we  may  add,  discredited  him- 
seh')  by  one  of  his  habitual  financing 
operations, —  this  time  of  a  more  than 
ordinarily  shady  complexion.  We  may 
refer  our  English  readers  to  Carlyle's 
"  History,"  and  readers  of  French  and 
German  to  M.  Desnoiresterres'  and  Dr. 
Strauss's  volumes,  for  the  details  of 
Voltaire's  illicit  transactions  in  Saxon 
bonds,  under  cover  of  purchases  of 
jewelry  from  the  Berlin  Jew  Hirschel. 
Neither  Israelite  nor  Philosopher  came 
well  out  of  them.  It  so  happened  that 
Lessing,  then  a  young  man  of  two-and- 
twenty,  was  at  Berlin,  in  needy  circum- 
stances, glad  to  find  penwork  of  any  kind. 
He  was  employed  by  Voltaire  to  translate 
into  German  his  correspondence  in  the 
legal  proceedings  against  Hirschel.  Les- 
sing was  indiscreet  enough  to  keep  and 
communicate  to  others  a 
which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  of  Vol 
taire's  "  Louis  XIV.,"  then  printing  at 
Berlin,  and  the  first  sight  of  which  was, 
of  course,  reserved  for  royal  eyes.  His 
indiscretion  got  wind,  and  Voltaire  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure,  well-founded  as 
it  was,  in  terms  so  insulting  to  Lessing 
as  made  that  German  Voltaire  his  life- 
long enemy.  The  first  fruit  of  that 
enmity  was  an  epigram  by  Lessing  on 
Voltaire's  contest  with  Hirschel,  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  which  may  be  freely 
translated  as  follows  *  :  — 

To  cut  it  short,  and  make  it  dear  to  view 

Wherefore  the  Jew 
No  better  versus  Herr  Voltaire  succeeded  — 

We  can  but  say, 

'Tis  plain  as  day, 
Voltaire  much  better  played  the  Jew  than  he 
did. 

The  indignities  of  Voltaire's  arrest  at 
Frankfort,  on  his  route  from  Berlin  to 
Plombi^res,  to  which  place  he  had  made 
health  his  pretext  for  taking  flight  from 
the  intolerable  constraint  of  intercourse 
with  his  royal  fellow-philosopher,  were, 
for  a  century  or  so,  known  to  the  world 
only  through  the  narrative  of  Voltaire 
himself,  and  that  of  his  confidential  secre- 
tary Collini,  in  which  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  Frederick  and  his  stupidly  blun- 
dering (as  intensely  servile)  local  satel- 
lites came  off  second-best  in  the  eyes  of 

*  We  here  subjoin  the  original  lines  of  Lessing :  — 
*'  Und  kurz  und  gut,  den  Grand  zu  fassen, 

Warum  die  List 
Dem  Jiidem  nicht  gelungen  ist, 
So  falh  die  Antwort  ungefahr  — 
Herr  Voltaire  warein  grbsa'rer  Schelm  als  er." 
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the  whole  European  reading  public.  No 
contradiction  to  that  narrative  issued 
from  the  Prussian  Chancery  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  late  Varnhagen  von  Ense  ob- 
tained access  to  the  royal  archives,  in 
which  the  official  documents  about  that 
affair  had  long  lain  buried,  that  its  exact  cir- 
cumstances were  made  public.  More  than 
a  hundred  pages  of  Var'^hagen's  posthu- 
mously published  "  Denkwiirdigkeiten  " 
are  devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of  it ;  and 
from  that  account  it  appears  —  as  every 
one  acquainted  with  Voltaire's  free  and 
easy  way  of  dealing  with  facts  in  which 
he  was  personally  concerned  would  have 
expected  —  that  he  had  caricatured  and 
exaggerated  the  language  and  conduct  of 
Frederick's  resident  at  Frankfort,  Frey- 
tag,  and  his  coadjutors,  on  every  point 
which  could  enhance  the  odium  of  their 
proceedings.  But  we  are  not  sure  that 
Varnhagen's  official  details  do  not  make 
proof-sheet,  |  them  more  odious  still.  The  less  truth 
there  was  in  Voltaire's  description  of 
Frederick's  Frankfort  functionaries  as 
mere 
more 
their 
cipal 


deliberate  and  systematic  appears 
non-recognition  of  all  law,  muni- 
or  international,  by  which  their 
"  allerdurchlaiichtigster  grossmdchtigster 
Konig,  allergnddigster  Konig  und  Herr '''^ 
coulcf  be  frustrated  of  his  will,  or  baulked 
of  his  vengeance.  All  Frederick  wanted, 
except  to  show  his  ill-humour,  was  to  get 
back  from  Voltaire,  before  he  left  Ger- 
many, his  key  of  chamberlain,  his  cross 
and  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  his 
copy  of  a  privately-printed  volume  of  the 
royal  rhymester's  (so-called)  poetry,  some 
of  which,  being  of  a  scandalous  com- 
plexion towards  other  powers,  Voltaire 
might  make  mischief  with.  The  King's 
orders  were  brief,  rough,  and  peremptory, 
but,  unluckily,  vague  also  in  the  word- 
ing ;  and  his  local  functionaries  thought 
it  safer  to  exceed  than  fall  short  of  the 
rigour  with  which  it  was  apparently  in- 
tended they  should  be  enforced.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  the  end  of  May  to  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  Voltaire  was  detained  in 
Frankfort,  even  after  he  had  surrendered 
without  demur  the  key  and  cross,  and 
'''' livre  de  poishie  du  rot  mon  mattre^^''  2^% 
he  thought  fit  to  travesty  Freytag's  de- 
mand for  that  special  treasure.  Fred- 
erick's absence  from  Berlin  at  some  o£ 
his  military  musters  created  delay  in 
getting  his  orders  on  each  fresh  inci- 
dent of  this  absurd  transaction  ;  and 
Voltaire's  impatience,  leading  him  to  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  Frankfort,  Frey- 
tag  regarded   as    a    strong  presumption 
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that  he  must  either  have  perpetrated,  or 
else  must  meditate  the  perpetration  of 
something  altogether  enofm,  or  he  would 
of  course,  have  remained  quietly  under 
royal  arrest  until  his  ailergnddigster 
Koni^  und  Herr  YOWchsTiiQd  Xo  send  him 
marclii ng  orders. 

Frederick  soon  forgave  Voltaire  for 
having  been  ill-used  by  him  ;  but  Vol- 
taire never  forgave  Frederick.  His 
vanity,  indeed,  found  its  account  in  re- 
newed correspondence  with  the  once- 
idolized  monarch  ;  but  his  rancorous  and 
vindictive  feeling  smouldered  in  his 
breast  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the 
autobiographical  fragment  left  behind 
him  by  Voltaire,  his  desire  to  blacken 
Frederick  on  the  most  exposed  points  of 
personal  character  is  indulged  without 
measure  or  modesty  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  all  false  in  the  picture  of 
mingled  philosophy  and  ribaldry  he  has 
left  on  record  of  the  royal  suppers  at 
Potsdam.  Whatever  Frederick's  nature 
may  have  been  originally  —  however  his 
heart  may  have  been  "  formed  for  soft- 
ness, warped  to  wrong  "  —  his  whole 
moral  frame  had  received  a  violent  wrench 
in  youth,  and  never  recovered  from  its 
effects.  Frederick,  indeed,  gave  that 
"  terrible  man,"  his  father,  credit  for  hav- 
ing made  him  all  he  afterwards  became 
as  a  king  and  conqueror  ;  but  his  father 
may  be  said,  probably  with  equal  truth, 
to  have  unmade  him  as  a  loving  and 
loveable  man.  His  sentiments  towards 
mankind,  as  a  "  verdatnmte  Race,"*^  de- 
serving and  doomed  to  wretchedness — • 
a  sentence  which,  as  a  belligerent  auto- 
crat, he  certainly  did  his  part  to  execute 
—  might  well  have  originated  in  his 
own  terrorized  and.  tyrannized  boyhood. 
Whatever  its  source,  the  heart's  core  of 
Frederick's  married-unmarried  life  was 
bitterness.  Voltaire's  more  cheerful  cyni- 
cism may  have  given  him,  or  rather  prom- 
ised him  some  refreshment ;  but  between 
two  such  spirits  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  there  should  be  perma- 
nently safe  or  satisfactory  intercourse. 
They  should  have  remained  contented 
with  a  commerce  of  flattery  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  Voltaire  could  have  rendered 
Frederick  quite  as  well  from  a  distance 
the  only  real  service  he  was  capable  of 
rendering  him  —  that  of  correcting  his 
verses. 

To  kings  most  or  least  Christian,  Vol- 
taire owed  only  one  final  obligation  — 
that,  when  his  skittish  tricks  had  ex- 
hausted their  not  too-enduring  royal  pa- 
tience, they  kept  him  determinedly  at  a 


:  safe  distance.     On  this  one  point  of  poli- 
1  cy  at  least  Frederick  II.  and  Louis  XV. 
were    fully    agreed.     Voltaire     tried     to 
make  use  of  his  continued  intimacy  with 
Frederick's  beloved    sister,   Wilhelmine, 
Margravine   of  Bayreuth,  to  procure  for 
him  a  renewed  invitation  to  Berlin,  not 
probably  with  the  intention  of  accepting 
I  it,  but  of  making  a  merit  at  the  Court  of 
I  France   of   declining   it.     To    Paris    and 
Versailles,  the  theatres  of  his   triumphs 
as  a  dramatist,  if   not   as  a  courtier,    his 
real  wishes  always  pointed.     Thither  also 
j  pointed   those    of    his    widowed    niece, 
I  Madame     Denis,   who    contrived,    some 
I  twenty  odd   years  afterwards,  to  entice 
j  her  aged  relative  to    Paris  to  die  there. 
At  the  earlier  epoch  now  before  us,  of  his 
return  from  Germany,  he    received  inti- 
mations from  his  friends  at   Court  that 
j  the  great  objection  to  him  in  that  pure 
i  moral  sphere  was  the  religious  one.     The 
matter  in  hand,  then,  was  to  make  some 
conspicuous  demonstration  of  orthodoxy  ; 
and  to  Voltaire's  way  of   thinking,  says 
Dr.   Strauss,    there  was  never  any  diffi- 
culty about   that.     At   Easter,    1754,   he 
communicated  in  the  church  at   Colmar 
with  all  signs  of   devotion,  which,  how- 
ever, did  him  no  good  at  Versailles  or 
Paris.     Most  unluckily  for   the   convert 
(of  Reynard  the  Fox's  fur),  copies  of  the 
"  Pucelle,"  yet   unpublished,   had  found 
their  way   to    Paris,  in  which  not  only 
saintly  personages   were   satirized,   but, 
what    was    worse,    unsaintly  ones  —  the 
King  and  the  Pompadour.     Voltaire  re- 
sorted to  his    customary   disclaimers    of 
the  authorship  of  the  obnoxious  passages, 
and  sent  expurgated  copies  of  the  poem 
to  the  Ministers  and  the  Mistress.     The 
device  was  too  stale.     He  next  attempted 
to  enlist  on  his  side  his   old  friend  the 
Duke   de    Richelieu,  now     governor   of 
Languedoc  ;  but  in  an  interview  with  the 
duke  at  Lyons  got  cold  comfort  from  him 
as  to  his  hopes  at  Court.     Then  he  paid 
his  devoirs,  in  grand  gala-dress,  to  another 
old  friend  of  the  epoch  of  the  '^  aimable 
Regence,^^   the    Cardinal     Archbishop   de 
Tencin.     But   the    Cardinal   bowed    him 
out  of  his  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Lyons 
in  a  minute  or  two,  saying  he  could  re- 
ceive no  one  at  his  table  who  stood  so  ill 
at  Court.     Voltaire    hobbled  back  to  his 
carriage   (afflicted  with   gout  as  well  as 
with    vain    hopes    and  aims),   and,  after 
some  moments  of  moody  silence,  said  to 
his  secretary,  Collini,  "  My  friend,  there 
is  no   footing   for    us    in    this    country." 
He  contrived,  however,  to  keep  one  foot 
ia   France  and  one  in    Switzerland,  for 
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nearly  another  quarter  of  a  century,  by 
purchases  of  estates  on  both  sides  the 
frontier.  "A  philosopher,"  he  said, 
"  with  the  hounds  at  his  heels,  must  have 
more  than  one  hole  to  run  to,"  His  turn 
for  financing  had  yielded  to  an  earth- 
hunger  for  landed  property.  Accord- 
ingly he  purchased  estates  and  houses  in 
French,  Genevese,  and  Berne£;e  territory, 
and  thus  had  the  choice  of  three  distinct 
governments,  in  case  of  necessity  to  seek 
a  city  of  refuge.  Ultimately,  however, 
he  settled  down  on  his  French  property, 
to  which  he  made  considerable  additions, 
and  from  which  he  derived  the  title  he 
was  latterly  known  by  —  that  of  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Ferney. 

The  quarrel  of  Voltaire  with  Rousseau, 
or  rather  of  Rousseau  with  Voltaire,  be- 
gan about  this  time,  when  the  latter  first 
came  to  reside  among  the  compatriots  of 
the  "  Citizen  of  Geneva,"  who  found  or 
took  occa-ion  for  his  first  declaration  of 
war  with  the  reigning  Parisian  philoso- 
phy and  its  recognized  chief,  from  the 
appearance  of  D'Alembert's  article  Ge- 
neve, in  the  "  Encyclopedic."  That  article 
had  been  partly  written  to  promote  the 
success  of  Voltaire's  project  of  setting 
up  a  theatre  at  Geneva,  a  project  which 
had  combined  against  it  the  entire  forces 
of  ecclesiastical  and  political  conserva- 
tism in  the  city  of  Calvin.  There  was 
something  rather  amusing  than  edifying 
in  the  austere  attitude  of  Rousseau  on 
this  occasion  —  himself  an  enthusiastic 
votary  of  the  theatre,  and  a  dramatic 
author  —  standing  forth  all  of  a  sudden 
to  proclaim,  in  the  pulpit  style  of  Geneva, 
that  the  drama  universally,  however  mor- 
alized, was  pernicious,  and  that  no  ca- 
lamity could  befal  his  country  to  be  com- 
pared for  a  moment  with  that  of  imbib- 
ing a  fatal  taste  for  theatricals.  Voltaire, 
on  receiving  the  first  intelligence  of 
Rousseau's  letter,  and  before  he  had  read 
it,  exclaimed,  "  They  say  he  has  pushed 
sacrilege  to  the  pitch  of  blaspheming  the 
drama,  which  is  becoming  the  third  sac- 
rament of  Genevan  Protestantism.  In 
this  country  of  Calvin,  everyone  is  going 
mad  for  the  theatre.  Three  new  pieces 
have  been  acted  within  three  months  at 
Geneva,  and  of  those  three  pieces  one 
only  is  mine."*  Eight  years  afterwards, 
when  Rousseau  thought  fit  to  include 
Voltaire  in  the  imaginary  machinations 
against  his  fame  and  peace  with  which 
he  charged  David  Hume  (!),  Voltaire 
again  wrote  to  D'Alembert,  "Imaginez- 

*  Lettre  de  Voltaire  i  D'Alembert,  2  Sept.  1758. 
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vous  que  Jean-Jacques  m'accuse  aussi 
d'etre  de  ses  ennemis,  moi  qui  n'ai  d'autre 
reproche  k  me  faire  que  d'avoir  trop  biea 
parle  et  trop  bien  pensd  de  lui.  Je  I'ai 
toujours  cru  un  peu  charlatan,  mais  je 
j  ne  le  croyais  pas  un  mechant  homme, 
Je  suis  bien  tent^  de  lui  faire  un  ddfi 
public  d'administrer  les  preuves  qu'il  a 
contre  moi  ;  ce  defi  I'embarrasserait  beau- 
coup,  mais  en  vaut-il  la  peine  .'"' 

The  question  of  theatre  or  no  theatre 
at  Geneva  was  not  first  raised  by  Vol- 
taire. Wherever  there  were  Frenchmen 
in  the  last  —  (may  we  not  add  in  the 
present  ?)  —  century,  there  must  needs 
be  theatres  ;  and.  in  the  France  of  Vol- 
taire's day,  the  politics  of  the  green-room 
were  the  only  politics  left  besides  those 
of  the  boudoir.  Seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  before  Voltaire's  sojourn  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  ambassadors  of  France,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  Swiss  cantons  had  held 
conferences  at  Geneva  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  concord  in  that  little  com- 
monwealth much  vexed  with  factions. 
These  assembled  diplomatists,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  business,  missed  their  accus- 
tomed amusements,  and  besought  the 
"  Magnifiques  Seigneurs  "  of  the  govern- 
ing Council  to  provide  a  theatre  for  them 
at  Geneva.  Much  against  the  grain,  the 
Council  did  permit  the  erection  of  a 
temporary  wooden  edifice  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  consistory 
only  waived  their  opposition,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  licence  should  be  limited  to 
one  year.  That  term  expired,  the  Ven- 
erable Consistory  summoned  the  Mag- 
nificent Council  to  keep  its  promise  ;  and 
the  reason  they  gave  for  thinking  the 
drama  a  less  suitable  recreation  at  Gene- 
va than  anywhere  else,  was  the  "  prodi- 
gious taste"  for  it,  to  which  they  held  it 
therefore  of  vital  importance  to  adminis- 
ter no  further  aliment.*  Well,  the  thea- 
tre was  closed,  and  theatres  de  famille 
innumerable  were  opened.  The  Magnifi- 
cent Council  and  the  Venerable  Consisto- 
ry went  on  waging  an  unequal  conflict 
with  the  "  prodigious  taste  "  of  consider- 
able numbers  of  their  fellow-citizens,  when 
Voltaire  suddenly  swooped  down  amongst 
them,  and  the  conflict  from  doubtful 
seemed  to  have  become  desperate. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
maintained,  indeed,  their  veto  against  the 
erection  of  a  public  theatre  at  Geneva  ; 
but  the  Magnificent  Council  and  Vener- 
able Consistory  were    sorely  beset   with 

*  "  Representation  du  Consistoire  au  Magnifique 
Conseii  du  20  et  27  Avril,  1738." 
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the  manifest  in- 
iquity of  a  police  which  had  two  weights 
and  two  measures  for  persons  of  quality 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  plebeian  thea- 
tre-going public  on  the  other.  While  the 
citizens  of  Geneva  were  rigorously  re- 
fused indulgence  of  their  "prodigious 
taste  "  for  theatricals,  it  was  alleged  too 
truly  that  M.  de  Voltaire  enticed  "  per- 
sons of  both  sexes "  to  his  chateau,  to 
"commit  the  indecency"  of  seeing  and 
acting  in  plays  just  outside  the  Genevan 
frontier.  But  what  remedy  ?  The  cre7ne 
de  la  crcjue  of  the  society,  not  of  the  can- 
tons only  but  of  the  adjacent  French  prov- 
inces, flocked  to  "assist"  actively  or 
passively  in  the  same  indecency  of  set- 
ting at  nought  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
Magnificent  Council  and  the  Venerable 
Consistory  of  Geneva.  The  Seigneur  of 
Ferney  always  gave  them  good  words  in 
reply  to  their  pompous  representations, 
and  always  good  suppers  to  those  who 
came  to  see  his  plays.  There  matters 
rested,  "to  the  great  indignation,"  says 
M.  Desnoiresterres,  "of  austere  people, 
and  also  of  artisans  and  common  people, 
who  denounced  with  justice  the  too  evi- 
dent inequality  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  different  classes." 

In  Gibbon's  "  Memoirs  of  My  Life  and 
Writings,"  the  following  description  is 
given  of  the  impression  made  on  him  by 
the  earlier  dramatic  performances  started 
(and  shared  in)  by  Voltaire  before  his 
final  establishment,  which,  of  course,  in- 
cluded a  theatre  en  permanence^  at  Fer- 
ney :  — 

The  highest  gratification  which  I  derived 
from  Voltaire's  residence  at  Lausanne,  was 
the  uncommon  circumstance  of  hearing  a  great 
poet  declaim  his  own  productions  on  the  stage. 
He  had  formed  a  company  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  some  of  whom  were  not  destitute  of 
talents.  A  decent  theatre  was  framed  at 
Monrepos,  a  country  house  at  the  end  of  a 
suburb ;  dresses  and  scenes  were  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  actors ;  and  the  author 
directed  the  rehearsals  with  the  zeal  and  at- 
tention of  paternal  love.  In  two  successive 
winters  his  tragedies  of  "Zaire,"  "Alzire," 
"  Zulime,"  and  his  sentimental  comedy  of  the 
"Enfant  Prodigue,"  were  played  at  the  theatre 
of  Monrepos.  Voltaire  represented  the  char- 
acters best  adapted  to  his  years  —  Lusignan, 
Alvarez,  Benassar,  Euphemon.  His  declama- 
tion was  fashioned  to  the  pomp  and  cadence 
of  the  old  stage  ;  and  he  expressed  the  enthu- 
siasm of  poetry,  rather  than  the  feelings  of 
nature.  My  ardour,  which  soon  became  con- 
spicuous, seldom  failed  of  procuring  me  a 
ticket.  The  habits  of  pleasure  fortified  my 
taste  for  the  French  theatre,  and  that  taste 
has  perhaps  abated  my  idolatry  for  the  gigan- 


tic genius  of  Shakespeare,  which  is  inculcated 
from  our  infancy  as  the  first  duty  of  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  wit  and  philosophy  of  Voltaire, 
his  table  and  theatre,  refined,  in  a  visible 
degree,  the  manners  of  Lausanne ;  and,  how- 
ever addicted  to  study,  I  enjoyed  my  share  of 
the  amusements  of  society.  After  the  repre- 
sentations at  Monrepos  I  sometimes  supped 
with  the  actors.* 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  moderate 
estimate  formed  by  Gibbon  of  Voltaire's 
makeshift  theatre  and  amateur  actors 
with  the  fine  frenzy  of  the  elderly  poet 
and  performer  of  elderly  parts  himself, 
all  whose  geese  were  swans,  even  that  fat 
little  goose,  Madame  Denis,  the  Zaire 
of  the  troope,  whom  Voltaire  did  not  hes- 
itate to  compare  to  Clairon,  and  even 
wrote  something  to  that  effect  to  Clairon 
herself,  then  the  recognized  Queen  of 
Tragedy  at  Paris.  The  latter,  who  (tal- 
ent apart)  was  only  five  or  six-and-thirty, 
could  not  feel  much  flattered  by  the  com- 
parison with  a  jolly  old  soul  {grosse  ri- 
jouie)  of  fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  Voltaire, 
whose  dramatic  prestige  at  the  capital 
was,  in  good  measure,  in  Clairon's  keep- 
ing, had  to  disclaim  the  impiety  of  having 
meant  to  compare  any  one  with  Iter.  Ma- 
dame d'Epinay,  who  paid  Voltaire  a"  visit 
about  this  time,  has  left,  in  a  letter  to 
Grimm,  a  speaking  portrait  of  Madame 
Denis,    which  we   cannot    resist  extract- 


Voltaire's  niece  is  enough  to  make  one  die 
of  laughing.  She  is  a  fat  little  woman  as 
round  as  a  ball,  of  about  fifty — fcmine  comme 
on  ne  Vest  point — ugly,  good-humoured,  an 
enormous  liar,  without  ill-intention  or  ill- 
nature —  without  talent,  while  seeming  tal- 
ented—  forever  screaming  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  laying  down  the  law,  talking  politics, 
tagging  verses,  raisonnant,  dei-aisonnant.  All 
this  without  too  much  pretension,  and  without 
giving  any  offence  to  any  one.  Through  all 
this  peeps  out  a  little  pervading  tinge  of  par- 
tiality for  the  male  sex.  She  adores  her  uncle, 
en  tant  qu^oncle,  et  en  tant  qii' Jiomme.  Voltaire 
loves  her,  laughs  at  her,  and  holds  her  in  rev- 
erence. 

This  lively  letter-writer  represented  all 
Paris  in  the  eyes  of  Voltaire,  who  paid 
her  the  most  assiduous  and  admiring  at- 
tentions, and  kept  her  amused  and  flat- 
tered, though  she  pretends  impatience  :  — 

"  One  can  find  no  time  for  anything  in  the 
house  with  Voltaire,"  she  writes  to  her  bon  ami, 
Grimm.  "  I  have  passed  the  day  alone  with 
him  and  his  niece,  and  he  is  fairly  tired  telling 
me  tales.     When  I  asked  permission  to  write 

*  "The  Life  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  with  Selec- 
tions from  his  Correspondence,"  &c.,  by  Mihnan,  p.  io8. 
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four  lines  to  you,  that  you  might  not  be  uneasy 
about  my  health,  which  is  excellent,  he  begged 
to  stay  in  the  room  to  see  what  my  black  eyes 
were  saying  while  I  wrote.  He  seats  himself 
opposite  me,  gets  up  to  poke  the  fire,  laughs, 
and  says  he  knows  I  am  turning  him  into  ridi- 
cule, and  that  I  look  as  if  I  were  writing  a 
critique  of  him.  I  reply  that  I  am  writing  all 
he  is  saying,  as  it  is  at  least  as  much  worth 
writing  as  anything  I  am  thinking." 

This  period  was  beyond  comparison 
the  most  productive  of  Voltaire's  literary 
existence,  if  we  consider  the  extended 
scope  and  influence  as  well  as  the  mere 
number  of  his  writings.  Voltaire's  dra- 
matic works,  which  held  the  highest  esti- 
mation in  his  own  mind  and  day,  have 
long  lost  that  pre-eminence  ;  and  his  other 
histrionic  career  of  courtiership  at  Ver- 
sailles and  Berlin  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  anything  but  successful.  In  both 
spheres  the  satirist  had  been  too  much 
for  the  courtier  ;  but  his  latter  role  hav- 
ing finally  been  abandoned  in  the  period 
now  before  us,  satire  on  State  and  Church 
flowed  from  his  pen,  throughout  its  whole 
duration,  without  impediment  and  with- 
out respect  of  persons.  "  For  forty 
years,"  he  wrote  to  D'Alembert  from  Fer- 
ney,  in  1761,  "  I  have  endured  the  out- 
rages of  bigots  and  blackguards  \_polis- 
so/tsl.  I  have  found  there  was  nothing 
to  gain  by  moderation,  et que c'es tune  du- 
perie.  I  must  wage  war  openly  and  die 
nobly  — 

Sur  un  tas  de  bigots  immoles  a  mes  pieds. 

From  henceforth  his  writings  assumed 
a  character  more  distinctly  polemical 
against  everything  that  excited  his  dis- 
pleasure in  Church  or  State  ;  and  as,  in 
all  his  writings,  he  aimed  especially  at 
immediate  effect,  and  his  natural  and  ac- 
quired gifts  were  better  fitted  for  the 
light  cavalry  movements  of  wit  and  satire 
than  for  the  heavy  artillery  engagements 
of  erudite  controversy,  his  literary  activ- 
ity at  this  period  took  in  great  part  the 
shape  of  fugitive  and  occasional  pieces. 
"He  set  flying,"  says  Strauss,  ''from  the 
Swiss  and  Dutch  presses  a  regular  wasp- 
swarm  of  such  writings  all  over  France 
and  Europe."  Almost  every  month  pro- 
duced some  novelty  of  this  description, 
and  each  in  succession  went  forth  under 
the  names  of  different  authors  —  men 
who  were  dead,  or  men  who  had  never 
lived.  His  maxim  was  to  hit  the  mark, 
but  not  show  the  hand  of  the  marksman. 
"  I  am  a  warm  friend  of  truth,"  he  wrote 
to  D'Alembert,  "  but  no  friend  at  all   to 


ited  liability.  We  believe,  however.  Dr. 
Strauss  is  right  in  saying  it  would  be  mis- 
understanding Voltaire  to  ascribe  his  dis- 
guises solely  to  regard  for  his  personal 
safety.  Quite  irrespectively  of  any  dan- 
ger from  revealing  himself,  this  playing 
at  hide-and-seek  with  the  French  and  Eu- 
ropean public  was  a  never-failing  source 
of  amusement  to  one  of  his  tricksy  tem- 
per. 

The  optimist  Th^odicde  of  Leibni'tz 
and  Pope,  to  which  he  had  shown  some 
earlier  leaning  became  a  pet  subject  of 
Voltaire's  satirical  vein,  as  indulged  es- 
pecially in  his  poem  on  the  "  Earthquake 
of  Lisbon  "  and  afterwards  in  his  "  Can- 
dide."  In  earlier  years  he  had  shown 
himself  quite  as  ready  to  do  battle  against 
pessimist  views  of  life  and  nature,  when 
these  assumed  a  religious  shape  in  Pas- 
cal's "  Pensdes,"  as  afterwards  against 
the  systematically  opposite  view  of  "  the 
best  possible  world,"  which  he  made  to 
cut  such  an  absurd  figure  in  the  Pangloss 
of  "Candide."  His  final  consolatary  con- 
clusion seems  to  have  been  that,  if  every- 
thing is  not  exactly  good,  everything  is 
at  least  passable  ;  and  he  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  the  angel  Ithuriel,  with  obvious 
reference  to  Paris,  the  indulgent  sentence, 
"  //  «'j/  a  pas  de  quoi  bruler  Persepolis^'' 
Here  we  may  remark  parenthetically 
that  every  successive  horde  of  Parisian 
political  levellers  has  declared  and  dem- 
onstrated an  opposite  determination  to 
Voltaire's  Ithuriel.  Each  in  succession 
has  uniformly  uttered  the  threat  that  he 
would  possess  the  fair  Lutetia,  or  make  a 
holocaust  of  her.  The  last  and  most 
desperate  horde  of  anarchists  in  our  own 
day  went  nearer  carrying  that  threat  into 
execution  than  any  of  their  precursors. 

What,  however,  most  justly  rendered 
illustrious  Voltaire's  so-called  Patriar- 
chate of  Ferney,  besides  his  liberal  pat- 
ronage and  encouragement  of  local  indus- 
tries, was,  his  persevering  and  ultimately 
successful  efforts  to  repair,  so  far  as  the 
tardy  intervention  of  public  justice  could 
repair,  the  atrocious  iniquities  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  second  Parliament  of  the  king- 
dom, that  of  Toulouse,  on  the  impulse  of 
popular  fanaticism,  against  the  innocent 
Calas  and  Sirven  families.  His  equally 
energetic,  and  still  more  protractedf, 
efforts  were  not  crowned  with  success, 
to  obtain  the  reversal  of  the  scarcely  less 
outrageous  sentences  of  the  Parliament 
of  Abbeville  against  La  Barre  and  D'Etal- 
londe,  the  former  of  which  was  actually 
carried    into  execution.     The  last  named 
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offences  which,  if  proved  {2ir\d.  it  does  not 
seem  that  they  were  proved),  amounted 
to  nothing  more  heinous  than  some 
sword-cuts  or  cane-cuts  inflicted  on  a 
wooden  image,  the  singing  of  some  ribald 
rhymes  of  Piron,  and  the  omission  of 
obeisance  to  a  Capuchin  procession  — 
saved  himself  by  flight,  and  received,  at 
Voltaire's  request,  a  commission  in  the 
Prussian  service. 

In  devoting  a  volume  to  the  revindica- 
tion of  the  memory  of  Jean  Calas,  more 
than  a  century  after  his  memory  had 
been  already  vindicated  by  the  highest 
judicial  authorities  of  France,  M.  Atha- 
nase  Coquerel  has  discharged  a  pious 
office,  not  only  to  the  posthumous  good 
repute  of  an  innocent  man,  iniquitously 
condemned  and  executed,  but  to  the  his- 
torical good  repute  of  an  entire  religious 
communion,  which  it  is  shameful  should 
have  been  otherwise  than  superfluous  in 
this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  has,  however,  discharged  it  thorough- 
ly. If  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  of 
papacy-defending  memory,  were  now  sit- 
ting down  to  write  his  "  Soirees  de  Saint- 
Petersbourg,"  he  would  scarcely  have 
the  more  than  Ultramontane  assurance 
to  indite  the  following  sentences  of  his 
first  "  entretien  "  .*  — 

Rien  de  moins  prouve,  Messieurs,  je  vous 
I'assure,  que  rinnocence  de  Calas.  II  y  a 
mille  raisons  d'en  douter,  et  meme  en  croire  le 
contraire. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  enough  to 
reply  to  the  revivers  of  such  groundless 
calumnies,  that  a  royal  Commission  com- 
posed of  the  highest  judicial  and  admin- 
istrative functionaries  in  France  reversed 
tmaniiJioiisly  the  sentence  which  had 
been  pronounced  and  executed  against 
Jean  Calas,  exactly  three  years  before,  by 
the  Parliament  of  Toulouse.  It  may,  nay 
it  must,  be  admitted  that  there  had  been 
nothing  very  exceptionally  atrocious  in  the 
procedure  of  that  body  in  the  case  of 
Calas.  Atrocity  was  the  rule  of  the  old 
judiciary  administration,  not  the  excep- 
tion. On  the  impulse  of  Voltaire's  disin- 
terested and  determined  agitation  of  that 
case,  as  afterwards  of  the  not  less  crying 
cases  of  Sirven,  La  Barre,  and  D'Etal- 
londe,  France  was  awakened  to  the  sense 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  lives  and  properties  of  every  sub- 
ject of  the  realm  lay  at  the  mercy  of  tribu- 
nals, whose  modes  of  procedure,  rules  of 
evidence,  and  employment  of  torture  had 
been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition    of  the    fourteenth    century. 
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The  procedure  of  the  Parliament  of  Tou- 
louse in  the  case  of  Sirven,  shortly  subse- 
quent to  that  of  Calas,  showed  that  it  was 
sensible  of  no  deviation  from  precedent 
in  the  first  of  these  cases  ;  and  that  of 
the  Parliament  of  Abbeville,  in  those  of 
La  Barre  and  D'Etallonde,  furnished 
Voltaire  new  subjects  of  impassioned  and 
just  invective,  and  of  active  intervention 
through  every  channel  open  to  his  per- 
sonal influence. 

The  case  of  Jean  Calas  has  been  so 
often  set  before  general  readers,  espe- 
cially readers  of  Voltaire,  that  a  brief  no- 
tice may  suffice  in  this  place  of  the  most 
salient  and  shocking  points  of  it  as 
brought  out  in  bold  relief  by  M.  Coquerel. 

Jean  Calas  was  a  Protestant  tradesman 
in  Toulouse,  that  most  Catholic  city. 
He  had  been  established  in  trade  forty 
years  there,  and  had  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  not  of  his  fellow  Protestants 
only,  but  also  of  his  respectable  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-citizens,  with  whom  he 
had  always  lived  in  perfectly  amicable 
relations  of  business  and  intercourse. 
One  of  his  younger  sons  had  gone  over 
to  the  dominant  Church,  having  been 
aided  and  abetted  in  that  transition  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  female  servant  in  his 
father's  house.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  tolerant  religious  temper  of  the  fam- 
ily that,  notwithstanding  the  injury,  as 
they  must  have  considered  it,  thus  done 
them,  this  woman,  Jeanne  Viguier,  con- 
tinued undisturbed  in  their  service,  and 
steadfastly  attached  to  the  unfortunate 
family  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  eldest 
son,  Marc-Antoine,  was  ambitious  to 
enter  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but, 
having  passed  the  examinations  requisite 
for  admission  to  the  title  of  advocate, 
had  been  refused  the  certificate  of  Cath- 
olicity further  requisite  for  that  admis- 
sion, which  was  commonly  granted  with- 
out inquiry,  as  a  matter  of  form.  The 
same  obstacle  stopped  him  at  the  thresh- 
old of  other  professions,  and,  greatly  to 
his  disgust,  he  found  himself  thrust  back 
behind  his  father's  counter.  The  young 
man  became  idle  and  irregular  in  his  hab- 
its ;  at  home  sombre  and  taciturn.  Ac- 
cording to  his  mother's  evidence,  he  was 
fond  of  repeating  whatever  he  could  find 
in  Plutarch,  Montaigne,  or  Cresset  (Wer- 
ther  and  Rend  had  not  yet  loomed  lurid 
on  those  days)  in  the  nature  of  apology 
for,  or  glorification  of,  s.uicide.  The  day 
of  his  death  he  had  almost  wholly  spent 
in  the  billiard-room  and  tennis  court,  and 
had  given  no  account  of  a  sum  of  money 
entrusted  to  him  to  exchange  silver  tor 
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gold.  That  evening,  Marc-Antoine 
supped  as  usual,  about  seven  o'clock,  with 
the  family,  and,  as  usual,  sat  moody  and 
silent,  and  he  quitted  the  table  early. 
The  rest  of  the  party,  including  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Lavaysse,  who  was 
in  Toulouse  for  a  day  or  two,  and  casually 
invited  to  supper,  stayed  together  in  the 
upper  room,  where  they  had  supped,  till 
about  a  quarter  to  ten,  when  Lavaysse 
took  leave  ;  and  a  younger  son,  Pierre, 
went  down  to  show  him  out.  When  these 
two  got  down  stairs  with  a  light,  they  in- 
stantly gave  the  alarm  to  those  above  of 
a  catastrophe  that  had  happened.  A  sur- 
geon was  called  in,  and  the  younger  son, 
Pierre,  ran  wildly  about  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  he  said,  "demander  conseil  par- 
tout." 

Now  what  had  happened  on  Jean  Ga- 
las' ground-floor  ?  By  the  subsequent 
testimony  of  Pierre  Galas  and  Lavaysse, 
they  had  found  Marc-Antoine  hanging  to 
a  log  of  wood  (such  as  was  used  to  wind 
bales  of  calico  round)  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  two  leaves  of  an  open  door  which 
divided  the  front  and  back  shops.  The 
first  thing  done  was,  of  course,  to  take  him 
down  and  attempt  resuscitation.  The  next 
thing  that  suggested  itself  unfortunately 
to  Galas  the  father  was  to  beg  the  rest  to 
say  nothing  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
body  had  been  found,  in  order  to  spare  it 
the  public  ignominies  inflicted  on  sui- 
cides. In  the  meantime,  the  alarm  given 
by  Pierre  Galas  had  brought  a  mob  round 
the  house.  The  dissimulation  attempted 
by  the  father  as  to  the  cause  of  death 
created  a  mystery  which  the  mob  instant- 
ly solved  after  mob-fashion  by  improvis- 
ing a  Gatholic  legend  of  a  Protestant  re- 
ligious murder.  This  monstrous  suppo- 
sition, echoed  by  every  tongue,  was  at 
once,  with  blind  precipitation,  assumed 
as  fact  by  the  magistrate,  David  de  Beau- 
drigue,  who  first  showed  himself  on  the 
spot.  That  over-zealous  functionary, 
without  the  slightest  pains  to  take  an  ex- 
act survey  of  the  place  and  circumstances 
—  especially  two  most  significant  circum- 
stances—  that  the  upper  garments  of  the 
unfortunate  youth  were  found  set  aside, 
neatly  folded,  and  that  the  body  and  the 
rest  of  the  apparel  bore  no  marks  of  a 
struggle  —  hurried  off  to  prison  the  whole 
family  party  found  in  the  house,  including 
the  Catholic  servant-maid  and  the  chance 
guest,  who  had  come  back  there  volunta- 
rily after  having  left  it,  and  had  found 
some  difficulty  in  readmittance.  Truly 
two    most    likely  accomplices,  by  their 


conduct  and  antecedents,  in  the  presumed 
Protestant  crime  ! 

The  legend  started  at  once  in  full  pan- 
oply from  the  popular  brain.  Marc-An- 
toine, it  was  fabled,  had  shown  signs  of 
approaching  conversion  to  the  Gatholic 
faith.  The  Protestant  body,  it  was  fur- 
ther fabled,  made  it  a  point  of  principle 
to  assassinate  all  seceders  from  their  Hu- 
guenot heresy.  That  body  had  held  a 
sort  of  Vehmgerichty  no  one  could  say 
where,  to  pass  the  sentence  of  death,  de 
rigiteur  in  all  such  cases,  on  Marc-An- 
toine. The  young  Lavaysse  had  acted  as 
a  delegate  from  that  body  to  help  the 
parents  of  Galas  to  carry  the  sentence  of 
their  co-religionists  into  effect.  But  the 
Catholic  servant-maid,  who  had  promoted 
one  conversion  in  the  family  already,  with 
perfect  impunity  as  well  to  herself  as  to 
the  convert  —  was  she,  too,  a  party  to  this 
Protestant  capital  punishment  of  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  family  for  the  (invented) 
intention  of  following  the  example  of  his 
younger  brother  .?  She  must  !  But  how 
could  she  ?  A  mystery  of  iniquity,  none 
the  less  easily  credited  because  passing 
comprehension. 

The  moment  the  family  party  found 
themselves  charged  with  a  crime,  the  im- 
putation of  which,  with  tlieir  well-known 
antecedents,  they  could  scarcely  have 
conceived  as  possible,  they  abandoned 
all  attempt  to  save  the  memory  of  the  sui- 
cide, and  each  separately  stated  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  above  narrated. 

But  M.  David  de  Beaudrigue,  a  titular 
Capitoul  of  Toulouse,  {i.e.  one  who,  as 
Voltaire  expressed  it,  had  bought  for 
money  the  right  as  a  Councillor  of  Par- 
liament, to  administer  injustice,)  was  re- 
solved that  about  this  Protestant  murder 
of  an  intending  Catholic  convert  there 
was,  and  could,  and  should  be  no  mistake. 
The  crime  was  self-evident  from  the  mo- 
ment it  suggested  itself  to  an  orthodox 
mob.  But  something  that  should  look 
like  corroborative  evidence  still  appeared 
wanting,  or  something  that  could  be  ex- 
torted as  direct  evidence  from  the  prime 
culprit  by  torture.  Accordingly,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  fulminating  7no7utoirew2.s  is- 
sued, by  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,,to  be  read  from  all  pulpits  for  a  se- 
ries of  weeks,  enjoining,  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication, on  all  persons  who  should 
have  learned,  by  hearsay  or  otherwise, 
anything  whatever  on  the  several  heads 
of  accusation  enumerated  in  that  precious 
document, —  (in  which  were  assumed,  not 
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only  the  guilt  of  the  Calas  family  and 
their  alleged  accomplices,  but  the  max- 
ims of  murder  calumniously  ascribed  to 
the  whole  Protestant  body,)  —  to  make 
their  depositions  before  the  proper  au- 
thority. Evidence  iii  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused was  neither  invited  nor  accepted 
when  tendered.  Thus  were  collected,  to 
do  duty  for  evidence,  all  the  idle  hear- 
says afloat  in  Toulouse,  utterly  unsup- 
ported, utterly  unsifted,  though  the  facts 
lay  open  to  any  impartial  scrutiny.  But, 
as  all  did  not  suffice  to  bring  home  guilt 
to  parties  perfectly  innocent,  the  unex- 
ceptionable method,  sanctioned  by  many 
a  time-honoured  precedent,  remained  to 
extract  the  truth  by  torture,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  from  Jean  Calas  himself. 
AccordirTgly,  this  man,  who,  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  had  led  a  life  on  which  no 
reproach  ever  rested,  this  father  of  a  fam- 
ily, whose  family  rule  had  been  one  of 
tolerance  and  indulgence,  was  put  to  tor- 
tures the  blood  runs  cold  to  read,  for  the 
sole  purpose  (his  own  doom  had  been  al- 
ready pronounced)  of  involving  in  that 
doom  his  equally  innocent  wife,  son,  ser- 
vant and  guest.  If  Calas  had  flinched 
from  the  extremest  torments  flesh  could 
endure,  and  retain  life  and  speech,  if  his 
undaunted  soul  had  for  one  moment  been 
betrayed  by  his  aged  and  enfeebled 
fram.e,  his  torture  and  death  would  have 
been  shared  by  all  the  survivors  of  that 
fatal  supper  party.  But  the  fortitude  of 
innocence  sustained  Jean  Calas  to  the 
bitter  end  ;  and  the  honest  priest,  who 
stood  at  his  side  during  his  last  two 
hours  of  agony  on  the  wheel,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  go  round  to  the  members  of 
the  mediaeval  judiciary,  who  had  con- 
demned him,  to  attest  that  the  innocent 
man  had,  to  the  last,  asseverated  his  in- 
nocence, and  that  of  all  involved  along 
with  him  in  the  same  monstrous  accusa- 
tion. This  saved  the  family  :  even  the 
Capitouls  of  Toulouse  durst  not  repeat 
the  procedure  which  had  failed  of  the  ef- 
fect mainly  intended  in  the  case  of  Jean 
Calas.  The  popular  sympathies  were  by 
this  time  changing  sides.  Mr.  Morley  is 
in  error  in  stating  that  "  the  widow  and  the 
children  of  Calas  were  put  to  the  torture," 
and  also  in  stating  that  they  eventually  fled 
to  Geneva  to  take  refuge  with  Voltaire. 
One  of  them  alone  did  so. 

That  such  a  sentence  as  that  of  Calas 
should  have  been  passed  and  executed 
in  the  kingdom  of  France  at  the  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  reign  of  our  George 
III.  —  a  prodigy  of  bigotry,  any  Protes- 
tant parallel  to  which,  in  England,  must 


be  sought  as  far  back  as  the  reigns  of  our 
Charles  and  James  II.  —  was  disgrace 
enough  to  the  inquisitorial  judicial  pro- 
cedure under  the  old  regime  —  a  proce- 
dure, by  the  way,  which  has  left  its  7nau- 
vaise  queue  behind  it  in  France  to  our 
own  times.  But  some  worthy  descend- 
ants of  the  Toulouse  Councillors  of  Par- 
liament in  1762,  and  some  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  that  inveterate  intolerance 
of  religious  dissidence,  which,  in  the 
South  of  France,  has  smouldered  on  from 
generation  to  generation  under  cineri  do- 
loso  from  that  day  to  this, — have,  i'n 
quite  late  years,  thought  fit  to  take  on 
their  own  shoulders  even  a  worse  dis- 
grace than  that  of  their  great-great-grand- 
fathers, as  regards  the  case  of  Calas.  After 
all,  their  ancestors  acted  on  popular  im- 
pulse, as  ours  did  in  the  Popish  Plot 
trials.  But  to  seek  to  reassert  in  these 
days  the  justice  of  the  preposterous  pro- 
cedure which  convicted  Calas,  in,  the 
teeth  of  the  solemn  and  deliberate  rever- 
sal of  the  results  of  that  procedure,  is 
much  as  if  the  ultra-Protestant  cham- 
pions of  our  own  day  should  set  about 
rehabilitating  the  judges  and  juries  who 
did  legal  murders  on  the  evidence  of 
Oates  and  Bedloe.  The  only  explana- 
tion of  the  obstinate  tenacity  ©£  life  of 
such  strong  delusions  in  the  minds  of 
men,  who,  by  courtesy,  may  be  termed 
educated,  is,  that  the  cause  of  innocence, 
in  the  persons  of  the  Calas  family,  owed 
its  triumph  to  Voltaire,  and  there  are 
minds  so  constituted  that  they  will  not 
serve  God  if  the  devil  bids  them.  The 
Abbe  Salvan,  one  of  the  recent  apologists 
of  the  judicial  murderers  of  Jean  Calas, 
expresses  himself  as  follows  in.  reply  to 
the  first  edition  of  M.  Coquerel's.  work  : 
"  That  philosopher  [Voltaire]  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  liarut  to  Calas.  Many 
people  have  believed  the  guilt  of  the 
Toulouse  Protestant  solely  because  Vol- 
taire took  up  the  defence  of  Iris  memory, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
final  proceedings."  Truly  tlmt  was  go- 
ing farther  than  ecclesiastical  charity 
would  have  gone  in  Voltaire's  day.  But 
"  that  philosopher "  would  as  willingly 
have  advanced  the  cost  of  Calas'  defence 
before  he  had  been  racked  and  broken  on 
the  wheel  as  after.  Had  Voltaire  been 
in  time  to  arrest  the  execution  of  an  in- 
iquitous judgment,  instead  of  merely  ob- 
taining a  tardy  reparation  for  those  who 
survived  it,  would  the  reverend  Abb^ 
have  ventured  to  affirm  that  "  that  philos- 
opher "  had  "  done  a  great  deal  of  liarm  " 
to  Jean   Calas,  by  preserving    his  home 
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from  being  broken  up,  his  property  con- 
fiscated, his  body  racked  in  the  gaol,  and 
his  limbs  fractured  on  the  scaffold  ?  That 
was  what  Voltaire  would  have  done 
doubtless,  or  endeavoured  to  do,  had  he 
had  earlier  notice  of  the  proceedings 
against  Calas,  while  they  were  yet  pend- 
ing. What  the  Abbd  Salvan's  ecclesias- 
tical predecessors  at  Toulouse  did,  was 
to  foment  to  their  utmost  the  popular 
zealotry  which,  from  the  first  moment, 
prejudged  the  case.  Even  after  the  re- 
versal of  the  judgment  of  the  Parliament 
by  royal  authority,  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  to  requite  the  religious  zeal  of 
Messieurs  dii  Parlemeitt^  and  to  adminis- 
ter spiritual  consolation  for  their  secular 
snubbing,  granted  each  and  all  of  them 
the  singular  privilege  of  having  mass  cel- 
ebrated in  their  houses  on  Sundays.* 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  during  the 
twenty  years  of  Voltaire's  Ferney  patri- 
archate, that  his  pen  took  the  widest 
range  over  the  whole  field  of  philosophy 
and  theology,  after  his  own  discursive 
fashion.  In  his  writings  and  correspond- 
ence of  those  years  the  Abb(f  Bar- 
ruel  and  Professor  Robison  found  their 
strongest  "  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy " 
against  all  Thrones  and  Altars.  Voltaire 
and  his  encyclopedic  Paris  correspond- 
ents at  any  rate  conspired  aloud.  There 
never  was  much  mystery  about  the  mark 
aimed  at,  though,  as  we  have  said,  there 
might  be  some  effort  to  conceal  the 
marksman's  hand.  What,  then,  was  the 
mark  aimed  at  ?  What  was  the  occult 
sense  of  that  mystic  formula,  '■'■  Ec rases 
rinfdme^'^  which  customarily  closed  Vol- 
taire's letters  of  that  period  to  D'Alem- 
bert,  and  his  former  patron,  and  still 
philosophic  brother,  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia ?  Dr.  Strauss  has  the  following  ob- 
servations on  this  much-vexed  ques- 
tion :  — 

No  lesser  name  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  said  to  be  intended  by  the  "  In- 
fame  ; "  no  lesser  offence  than  blasphemy  has 


*  It  would  seem,  however,  that  not  even  the  priv- 
ilege of  Sunday  masses  h  domicile  could  *'  minister  to 
the  mind  diseased"  of  David  de  Beaudrigue.  That 
busy  municipal,  who  must  be  held  the  prime  mover  of 
the  murder  of  Jean  Calas,  had  thought  fit,  without  any 
official  obligation,  to  be  present  at  his  execution — not, 
says  M.  Coquerel  candidly,  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the 
torture  and  death  of  his  victim,  but  from  the  ardent 
desire  to  convince  himself  that  he  had  not  made  a  cruel 
mistake,  and  to  catch  at  a  last  dying  confession  from 
that  victim,  were  it  but  by  a  word  or  look.  "  David 
n'^tait  pas  un  monstre  ;  c'^tait  un  fanaticjue  plein  de 
precipitation  et  d'emportcment.  II  avait  besoin  de 
croire  que  les  Calas  «?taient  coupables,  ct  ;\  mesure  que 
le  dernier  moment  approchait,  il  renferinait  avec  effort 
au-dedans  de  lui  les  premieres  angoisses  du  doute 
^pouvantable  qui  finit  par  le  rendre  fou." 


therefore  been  charged  on*  its  use.  But  what 
sufficiently  shows  that  such  cannot  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  Voltairian  use  of  that  name 
is,  that  the  word  "  Infame,"  in  most  instances 
in  which  it  is  used,  is  not  masculine  but  fem- 
inine. This  appears  from  those  passages  in 
which  the  phrase  is  carried  out  into  length, 
and  in  which  this  strange  personified  attribute 
is  represented  by  a  feminine  pronoun.  Thus 
Voltaire  writes  to  D'Alembert :  "  Adieu,  mon 
dur philosophe,  si  vous  pouvez  ecrascz  V infame, 
ecrasez-la,  et  aimez-moi.^^  Frederick  writes  to 
Voltaire  :  "  J'approuve  fort  la  mcthode  de  don- 
ner  des  nasardes  h  Vijifdme  en  la  comhlant  de 
politesses.^^  Well,  but  who  then  is  this  fem- 
inine '■'Infame,^''  to  whom  Voltaire  and  his 
friends  have  vowed  destruction }  Upon  this 
point,  also,  his  correspondence  leaves  us  in 
no  doubt.  "  I  would  wish,"  writes  Voltaire  to 
D'Alembert,  "  that  you  crushed  the  Infame  — 
that  is  the  essential  point.  Vous  pensez  bieit 
que  je  ne  parle  que  de  la  superstitiott ;  car,  pour 
la  religion,  je  Vaime  et  la  respecte  comme  vous." 
Again,  D'Alembert  to  Voltaire  :  "  Cet  infame 
fanatisme,  que  vous  voudriez  voir  icrase,  et  qui 
fait  le  refrain  de  toutes  vos  lettres,^''  &c.  The 
"Infame,"  then,  is  superstition  —  fanaticism. 
These,  however,  are  abstract  notions.  What 
is  their  intended  application  to  actual  facti;.'' 
When  Voltaire  writes  to  D'Alembert  that  he 
wishes  to  see  the  "  Infame  "  reduced  in  France 
to  the  same  condition  in  which  she  finds  her- 
self in  England,  and  when  Frederick  writes  to 
Voltaire  that  philosophers  flourished  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  because  their  reli- 
gion had  no  dogmas  —  ^^mais  les  dognies  de 
notre  infame  gdtent  tout "  —  it  is  clear  we  must 
understand  by  the  "  Infame,"  whose  destruc- 
tion was  the  watchword  of  the  Voltairian  circle, 
the  Christian  Church,  without  distinction  of 
communions,  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

In  other  passages  of  Voltaire's  corre- 
spondence with  D'Alembert,  he  distinctly 
declares  his  conviction  that  the  philos- 
ophers "  will  certainly  not  destroy  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  Christianity,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  not  suppress  the 
philosophers.  Their  number  will  con- 
tinually go  on  increasing,  from  them  will 
young  men,  destined  to  important  public 
stations,  seek  enlightenment.  Their  in- 
creasing influence  will  render  religion 
less  savage,  society  more  soft.  They 
will  prevent  priesthoods  from  sapping  re- 
ligion and  morality.  They  will  render 
fanatics  hateful,  superstitionists  ridicu- 
lous." 

No  regimen  could  have  been  conceived 
more  certain  to  convert  expansive  into 
explosive  forces,  than  that  which  was 
maintained  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century  in  France,  down  to  the  actual 
outbreak  of  the  great  Revolution  of  1789. 
There  was  just  enough  of  authoritative 
restraint  to  give  zest  to  resistance,  just 
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enough  of  feeble  attempt  at  persecution 
to  excite  public  curiosity  and  interest 
about  the  obnoxious  opinions.  There 
was  just  enough  of  vexatious  censorship 
of  literary  productions,  and  occasional 
confiscation  of  literary  property,  to  exas- 
l)erate  without  effectually  disabling  the 
class  which  had  most  influence  over  the 
public  mind.  But  what  we  are  chiefly 
led  to  take  notice  of  by  our  present  sub- 
ject, is  the  effect  produced  by  this  regi- 
men on  the  mode  of  discussing  the  most 
serious  questions.  All  that  authority 
really  succeeded  in  doing,  was  in  forming 
the  controversial  style  of  Voltaire.  Such 
a  style  of  controversy  could  admit  of  no 
apology  in  a  free  country.  In  proportion 
as  discussion  on  the  highest  subjects  is 
free,  flippancy  is  indefensible.  I3ut,  as 
Shaftesbury  has  observed  : 

If  men  are  forbid  to  speak  their  minds 
seriously  upon  certain  subjects,  they  will  do  so 
ironically.  And  thus  raillery  is  brought  more 
in  fashion,  and  runs  into  an  extreme.  'Tis  the 
persecuting  spirit  has  raised  the  bantering 
one  ;  and  want  of  liberty  may  account  for  want 
of  true  politeness,  and  for  the  corruption  or 
wrong  use  of  pleasantry  and  humour.* 

Voltaire's  sharpest  stabs  at  the  creed 
of  his  Church  are  usually  followed  by  the 
most  edifying  exhortations  to  sacrifice 
reason  at  the  altar  of  faith,  and  the  most 
vehement  disclaimers  of  all  concurrence 
in  the  audacious  heresies  which  he  re- 
pudiates, while  promulgating  them.  The 
disguise  is  transparent  ;  but  even  a  pre- 
text for  assuming  it  would  have  been 
wanting,  if  authority  had  not  ever  and 
anon  had  recourse  to  the  secular  arm,  to 
seizures  and  burnings  of  books  and  im- 
prisonment of  authors. 

*'  In  our  own  times,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  **  the 
profession  of  letters  is  placed  with  other  polite 
avocations,  and  those  who  follow  it  for  the 
most  part  accept  the  traditional  social  ideas  of 
the  time,  just  as  clergymen,  lawyers  and  phy- 
sicians accept  them.  The  modern  man  of 
letters  corresponds  to  the  ancient  sophist, 
whose  office  it  was  to  confirm,  adorn  and 
propagate  the  current  prejudice.  To  be  a 
man  of  letters  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  to  be  the  official 
enemy  of  the  current  prejudices  and  their 
so]jhistical  defenders  in  the  Church  and  the 
parliaments.  Parents  heard  of  a  son's  design 
to  go  to  Paris  to  write  books,  or  to  mix  with 
those  who  wrote  books,  with  the  same  dismay 
with  which  a  respectable  Athenian  heard  of  a 
son  following  Socrates,  or  a  respectable  mod- 
ern hears  of  one  declaring  himself  a  Positivist." 

*  "Characteristics,"  i.  71. 


Where  Mr.  Morley  got  his  notion  that 
the  literary  men,  or  the  professional  men 
of  our  times  are  remarkably  prone  im- 
plicitly to  accept  traditional  doctrines,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  conjecture.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  neither  men  of  letters  nor  men 
of  science,  for  the  most  part,  show  them- 
selves prepared  to  exchange  old  dogma- 
tisms for  new.  A  "respectable  modern" 
would  probably  hear  of  his  son  "  declaring 
himself  a  Positivist"  with  the  sort  of 
amusement  with  which  older  men  are  in 
the  habit  of  hearing  other  "positive" 
declarations,  made  by  younger  ones,  who 
have  not  yet  sown  their  philosophical 
wild  oats.  There  is  an  old  story  of 
Robert  Owen's  father-in-law,  Dale  the 
Quaker,  saying  to  him,  after  hearing  his 
confident  programme  of  a  complete  new 
social  system :  "  Thee  should  be  very 
right,  Robert,  for  thee's  very  positive." 
Minds  which  have  not  yet  reached  (and 
minds  that  never  reach)  maturity  readily 
grasp  at  whatever  offers  itself  in  the 
shape  of  plausible  projects  of  entire 
intellectual  and  social  revolution.  So 
much  study  is  saved  by  them  !  "  Positiv- 
ism "  shelves  so  summarily  all  theology, 
and  all  metaphysics,  as  lumber  of  bygone 
ages  —  and  even  in  physical  science  nar- 
rows so  authoritatively  the  field  of  requi- 
site study  !  Indolence  and  conceit  (the 
besetting  failings  of  youth,  and  which 
stick  for  life  to  those  who  have  not 
stamina  to  reach  mental  manhood)  find 
their  account  in  welcoming  a  world-phi- 
losophy, which,  while  it  taboos,  ex  cathe- 
dra, from  all  future  "  scientific  "  inquiry 
the  highest  subjects  of  study  which  have 
hitherto  exercised  the  highest  minds 
amongst  men,  cuts  down  those  subjects 
which  it  dogmatically  admits  within  the 
domain  of  "positivism  "  to  just  so  much 
of  misunderstood  science  as  came  within 
the  imperfect  vision  of  the  most  purblind 
of  pseudo-philosophic  mystagogues. 

But  enough  of  Comte  and  Positivism  — 
topics  which  indeed  have  as  little  to  do  with 
Voltaire  as  muddled  brains  can  have  to  do 
with  clear  ones.  In  turning  over  the 
"dreary  and  verbose  pages,"  as  Professor 
Huxley  truly  terms  them,  of  the  "  Philoso- 
phie  Positive,^''  pages  at  every  second  or 
third  of  which  the  word  ^'' spontanP^  or 
spontaneinentxftzwx^  regularly  with  no  pre- 
cise meaning,  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  ex- 
claim—  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  Voltaire! 
Oh,  for  a  stroke  or  two  from  the  satiric  pen 
of  Doctor  Akakia  ! 

To  a  lady  who  once  complimented 
Voltaire  on  his  exquisite  phrases,  he  re- 
plied, "  Madam,  I  never  made  a  phrase  in 
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my  life."  Neither  did  he.  He  talked 
with  the  pen  to  all  readers  on  all  subjects, 
and  his  winged  words  flew  over  all  Europe 
as  light  as  thistledown,  depositing,  like 
thistledown,  abundant  seeds  for  prickly- 
growth.  Sixty  odd  years  and  seventy 
volumes  were  filled  with  his  conversations 
with  all  Europe  —  with  all  in  Europe 
capable  of  the  charm  of  literary  conversa- 
tion. That  conversation  was,  indeed, 
conducted  under  difficulties  ;  but  these 
gave  zest  to  the  appetite  with  which  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  his  writings  was  pro- 
duced and  plucked,  despite  the  official 
frown  and  impotent  interdict  of  authority. 
"  Je  tieiis  infinimeiit  a  ce  qiion  me  lise^^'' 
was  his  own  frank  avowal,  and  the  difficul- 
ties often  thrown  in  the  way  of  bringing 
himself  before  the  public  doubtless  kept 
him  the  more  alive  to  the  requisites  for 
catching  and  fixing  public  interest.  If 
his  sense  and  taste  made  Voltaire  averse 
to  phrase-making,  he  was  not  less  averse 
to  ptmning — a  sort  of  wit,  he  said,  cul- 
tivated by  those  who  have  no  other.  His 
own  wit,  however,  Was  sometimes  exer- 
cised in  plays  upon  words,  as  when  an 
English  visitor,  'Sherlock,  dined  with  him 
once  at  Ferney,  and  asked  him  "comment 
il  avait  trouv^  la  ch^re  Anglaise  ? " 
"  Tres-fraiche  et  trh-bianche,''^  replied  the 
Patriarch. 

The  twenty  odd  years  of  Voltaire's  life, 
spent  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland, 
were,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  produc- 
tive, and  certainly  the  least  perturbed, 
part  of  it.  But  his  own  impatience  (still 
more  that  of  his  housekeeping  niece, 
widow  Denis)  of  life-long  exile  from  Paris, 
lured  him  back  at  last  to  be  whirled  to 
death  in  the  metropolitan  Maelstrom. 
Louis  XV.  had  for  once  shown  enough 
of  the  royal  virtue  of  decision  to  keep 
Voltaire  at  a  distance  from  his  court  and 
capital.  Louis  XVI,  seldom  had  will 
enough  of  his  own  to  be  capable  of  frus- 


(who,  as  she  proved  within  a  year  after 
the  death  of   her   uncle,  had  no  wish    so 
strong  as  to   find  opportunity  for  indul- 
gence of  the  long-cherished  impulse  co?i- 
volare  in  secimdas  nuptias)  had  able  and 
not  over-scrupulous  accomplices  at   Fer- 
ney in  her  feminine  plot  to  coax  the  old 
patriarch  back  to   Paris.     A  protdgee   of 
hers  was    married  to  a   fashionable  and  ( 
philosophic   Marquis  de  Villette,  and  the  ! 
pair  were  domiciled  at  that  time  with  Vol- ' 
taire  at  Ferney.     They  contrived  amongst 
them  to  get  epistolary  reports  from  Paris, 
that  Court   and  city  were  alike   prepared 
to  do  homage  to  the  old  poet-philosopher. 


j  He  had  just  completed  a  new  tragedy, 
"  Irene,"  the  last  child  of  his  dramaturgic 
old  age  ;  and  his  familiar  fiends  tempted 
!  him  with  suggestions  that  it  could  not  be 
I  put  well  on  the  stage  without  his  personal 
I  presence    in  Paris  to    school  the  actors. 

■  The  ruling  passion,  strong  on  the  verge 
;  of  death,  prevailed.  His  judicious  phy- 
j  sician,  Tronchin,  predicted  —  a  prediction 

too  soon  verified  —  that  so  old  a  tree 
I  could  be  transplanted  so  late  only  to 
!  perish. 

I  Voltaire,  when  asked  at  the  barriers  of 
j  Paris  if  there  was  anything  contraband 
I  in  his  carriage,  replied,  '*  Only  myself  !  " 
I  Poems,  addresses,  and  deputations  came 
j  thick  upon  him,  and  he  had  something 
:  lively  and  pleasant  to  say  to  all  who  came. 
j  The  Hotel  de  Villette,  where  he  had  taken 
;  up  his   temporary  abode,  was  crowded  all 

■  day  with  visitors.  Other  crowds  followed 
him  whenever  he  showed  himself  in  the 
streets.  The  popular  voice  hailed  the 
old  patriarch  especially  as  the  defender 
of  Galas  ;  and  his  old  coach,  as  well  as  his 
old-world  costume,  everywhere  drew  the 
public  gaze.  He  went  about  in  a  red  coat 
lined  with  ermine,  a  black  wig  unpow- 
dered,  a  red  cap  also  trimmed  with  fur, 
not  the  last  cap  of  that  colour  destined, 
at  no  long  interval  of  time,  to  be  seen  in 
Paris.  He  had  come  from  Ferney  in  his 
old  coach,  which  was  painted  sky-blue 
studded  with  gold  stars,  and  was  dubbed 
by  the  wits  of  Paris  "  the  chariot  of  the 
empyrean."  Another  car  of  Voltairian 
triumph,  under  another  regime,  was  des- 
tined to  be  dragged  through  Paris  some 
few  years  later.  It  was  said  of  him  epi- 
grammatically,  in  the  days  when  Revolu- 
tion was  sanguine,  and  before  it  had  yet 
become  sanguinary  on  a  grand  scale,  "// 
ri'a  pas  vu  tout  ce  qii'il  a  fait,  mais  il  a 
fait  tout  ce  que  nous  voyous^ 

Not  foreseeing  Revolution,  Voltaire 
soon  saw  he  had  no  friends  at  Court  — 
none,  at  least,  who  could  help  him  to  re- 
gain his  footing  there  of  some  thirty 
years  before.  The  Count  d'Artois,  in- 
deed, afterwards  the  Most  Christian  King 
Charles  X,,  but  who  was  then  as  liberal 
as  youth  and  vice  could  make  him,  would 
have  been  well  disposed  to  give  courtly 
and  cordial  welcome  to  all  that  was  worst 
in  Voltaire.  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
would  have  liked,  it  was  said,  to  have 
gone  to  his  play,  with  the  longing,  says 
Strauss,  of  a  crowned  daughter  of  Eve 
after  forbidden  fruit,  or  with  a  not  less 
natural  curiosity  to  set  eyes  on  the  old 
Tree  of  Knowledge  himself.  But  here 
for  once  Louis  XVI.  interposed  his  royal 
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and  marital  veto,  and  Versailles  left  Paris 
to  apotheosize  unassisted  the  old  Proteus 
of  literature  on  the  old-accustomed  scene 
of  the  successes  most  prized  by  him  — 
the  stage.  Voltaire  was  present  in  his 
box,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  while 
his  bust  was  being  worshipped  in  rhyme 
and  crowned  with  laurels,  and  the  house 
rang  with  the  reiterated  plaudits  of  the 
Parisian  public.  "  You  are  stifling  me 
with  roses,"  he  exclaimed.  All  that  glo- 
rious noise  was  indeed  his  death-knell. 
Not  only  were  his  nerves  strained  beyond 
his  strength  with  excitement,  he  had 
filled  his  hands  with  work.  He  had  un- 
dertaken to  aid  the  Academy  in  their 
French  laniruasre  :  he 


might  have  stood  for  the  aoxppuv,  Voltaire 
for  the  uKoXaGTog,  of  Plato.  But  the  whole 
incompatibility  between  them  must  not 
be  set  down  to  the  charge  of  Voltaire.  It 
was  calm  prosaic  science  contrasted  with 
poetic  fire,  fancy,  and  impulse.  Tron- 
chin  imposed  respect  on  Voltaire  — Vol- 
taire by  no  means  equally  so  on  Tronchin. 
"  He  is  six  feet  high,"  wrote  the  former, 
"has  the  skill  of  .^scuhpius,  and  the 
form  of  Apollo."  Tronchin,  on  the  other 
hand,  scanned  Voltaire  with  the  keen 
eye  of  the  physician  and  physiologist, 
and  condensed  the  expression  of  his 
physical,  and  indeed  moral  state,  in  the 
few  following  words  : — "Bile  always  ir- 
ritating,   nerves    always    irritated,    have 
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took  the  letter  yi  on  his  hands,  and  wound  j  been,  are,  and  will  be  the  perennial  sources 
himself  up  to  his  task  with  strong  coffee.  |  of  all  the  ills  of  which  he  complains." 
This  produced  a  return  of  inflammation  I  Tronchin,  in  a  letter  to  Bonnet,  compares 
of  the  bladder  from  which  he  had  for- j  to  a  hurricane  the  terrible  excitement  of 
merly  suffered,  and  then  he  gave  himself  Voltaire's  dying  moments,  and  declares 
overdoses    of  opium 


to  still  the  pam. 
The  beginning  of  the  end  was  evident. 
Tronchin  was  called  in  too  late.  Too  late 
also  for  the  purpose  were  called  in  the 
offices  of  the  clergy,  whom  the  dying  man 
could  not  satisfy  that  he  died  believ- 
ing enough  to  entitle  his  corpse  to  Cath- 
olic burial. 

Voltaire  had  always  expressed  great 
horror  at  the  idea  of  such  indignities  be- 
falling his  own  remains  as  he  had 
inflicted  on  those  of  his  actress-friend 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  and  which  he  had 
branded  soon  afterwards  in  indignant 
verse.  An  actor  or  actress  dying  in  har- 
ness (like  Moliere  or  Lecouvreur)  was  re- 
fused burial  in  consecrated  ground  as  a 
matter  of  course.  A  fortiori,  a  writer 
such  as  Voltaire,  dying  unreconciled  to 
the  Church,  would  assuredly  not  be   suf- 


that  it  reminds  him  of  the  Furies  of  Ores- 
tes, and  that,  if  anything  had  been  want- 
ing to  confirm  him  in  his  principles,  Vol- 
taire's end  would  have  done  it.     Tronchin 
was    doubtless    right  ;  but   his   acquaint- 
ance,   professional    and    personal,    with 
Voltaire    having    dated    from     the   first 
arrival    of  the    latter  in  Switzerland,    he 
could  scarcely  have  expected  composure, 
resignation,  and  dignity  on  his  death-bed 
seen  [  from  one  who  had  "displayed  those  quali- 
'  j  ties  at  no  crisis  of  his    life    previously. 
j  That    unlucky  letter  A    of    the    French 
I  Academy's    Dictionary    seems    to    have 
worked  his  over-excited  brain  to  the  last. 
Voltaire's  executors  had  to  run  a  race 
against   the    ecclesiastical   authorities   to 
obtain  for  his  body  the  decencies   of  in- 
terment at  a  distance  from   Paris.     His 
nephew,    Counsellor    Mignot,    happened 


fered  to  repose  in  consecrated  ground,  j  to  be  titular  abbot  of  Scellieres,  near 
Accordingly,  Voltaire,  on  his  death-bed,  |  Troyes,  and  made  pious  haste  to  put  Un- 
invited the  offices  of  the  clergy,  and '  cle  underground,  "  ere  the  bishop  could 
signed  voluntarily  a  declaration  that  he  j  bar."  Episcopal  inhibition  followed  — 
died  in  the  Catholic  religion  in  which  he  { the  day  after  the  funeral.  Thus  the  old 
was  born,  and,  if  he  had  ever  given  cdiW&Q  \PersiJleur's  last  trick  on  the  clergy  was 
of  scandal  to  the  Church,  asked  pardon  \  as  complete  a  success  as  had  been  all  his 
of  God  and  of  her.  The  clergy  demanded  j  other  tricks  on  that  order  during  his  long 
a  more  explicit  and  more  ample  retrac- 
tation, and  the  aged  patient  expired  with- 
out having  put  his  signature  to  the  pre- 
scribed document.  His  Genevan  physi- 
cian Tronchin,  who  had  made  way  in 
Paris,  like  many  less    skilful  innovators, 


on  the  old  medical  practice,  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  not  unfriendly  though  un- 
sympathetic witness  of  Voltaire's  last  mo- 
nienls.  The  moral  temperament  of  the 
two    men     was     antipathic.      Tronchin 


life. 

Our  readers,  who  have  thus  far  borne 
us  company  in  once  more  reviewing  the 
most  prominent  passages  of  Voltaire's 
strangely  chequered  career,  may  per- 
haps expect  that  we  should  not  conclude 
without  laying  before  them  some  general 
estimate  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
fluence on  his  age,  for  good  or  evil. 

"There  has  been  no  distinguished  man," 
says  Dr.  Strauss,  "on  whose  whole  personality 
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it  has  been  more  customary  to  pass  judgment  in 
decisive  and  trenchant  terms  than  Voltaire, 
and  none  to  whom  that  treatment  has  been 
more  inappropriately,  we  might  say  sense- 
lessly, applied.  The  same  thing,  indeed,  might 
be  said  of  such  treatment,  as  applied  to  any 
really  distinguished  person.  But  amongst 
such  there  are,  so  to  speak,  monarchical  souls, 
whose  rich  and  manifold  endowments,  whose 
impulses  and  inclinations,  all  converge  towards 
some  one  grand  all-overruling  object  of  effort. 
It  might  be  a  bald  and  shallow,  but  not  abso- 
lutely absurd  way  of  writing  of  such  men,  to 
deal  in  general  epithets  —  as  noble  or  ignoble, 
selfish  or  self-sacrificing,  earnest  or  frivolous. 
But  Voltaire,  in  that  sense,  was  no  monarchi- 
cal soul.  If,  indeed,  the  effects  produced  by 
him  were  pretty  much  in  one  direction,  they 
were,  however,  the  results  of  the  complex  play 
of  powers  very  various,  of  impulses  pure  and 
impure,  crossing  and  jarring  with  each  other 
as  motive  forces  in  his  mind.  My  name  is 
legion,  Voltaire's  Demon  might  have  said, 
like  that  of  the  Gadarene.  In  that  legion, 
however,  there  were  good  spirits  as  well  as 
evil.  Even  of  the  latter  few  were  exactly 
fitted  to  pass  into  swine,  if  many  into  cats  or 
apes. 

What  more,  after  all,  can  be  said  on  a 
final  review  of  Voltaire's  life  and  writ- 
ings, than  was  said  long  ago  in  his  epi- 
grammatic epitaph  —  "  Ci-git  V  enfant  gate 
du  monde  giiil gdta  .^"  It  may,  however, 
be  worth  while  to  examine  a  little  more 
closely  in  what  respects  his  age  spoiled 
him,  and  he  spoiled  his  age.  A  writer, 
whom  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
quote,  on  the  revolutions  of  his  country,* 
has  observed  justly  :  — 

When  you  see  these  great  flaws  —  which  it 
wore  puerile  to  deny — in  the  French  national 
character,  don't  forget  that  France  (at  the 
epochs  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew  and  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes)  had  torn 
out  her  own  heart  and  entrails  by  exterminat- 
ing the  persons  or  stifling  the  convictions  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  her  best  citizens.  These 
are  wounds  which  do  not  heal  for  centuries. 
The  infliction  of  such  wounds  becomes  a  habit  I 
in  our  history.  The  amputation  first  of  one  | 
member  of  the  body  politic,  then  of  another,  ) 
is  the  rule  amongst  us  at  every  diflicult  epoch. 
Beware  lest,  after  every  noble  part  has  been 
successively  severed,  nothing  remains  at  last 
to  France  but  an  enslaved  trunk.  She  had 
severe  virtues  ;  the  old  regime  constrained  her 
to  become  frivolous  —  to  scatter  abroad 
amongst  foreigners  her  best  gifts,  her  most 
solid  faculties.  She  has  retained  only  half  her 
genius, — /(:/«/,  brilliancy,  mobility.  But  it  is 
not  with  this  mobile  temper  any  nation  can 
found  its  liberty. 

With    this 


mobile    temper,    however, 

Quinet,  "La  Revolution,"  vol.  i.  p.  212. 


Voltaire  was  infected  by  the  age  in  which 
his  impressible  youth  was  passed.  The 
rone's  of  the  Regency  had  in  that  age  suc- 
ceeded the  real  or  pretended  bigots  of 
the  last  years  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 
The  dominant  Church  had  silenced  or 
exterminated  the  religious  dissidents  who 
had  invaded  (very  wholesomely  to  her- 
self) her  monopoly  of  Christian  teaching. 
The  angel  that  troubled  the  waters  was 
put  to  flight,  and  the  Bethesda  of  ortho- 
doxy stagnated.  But  out  of  the  stagna- 
tion sprang  new  and  venomous  swarms  of 
irreligious  dissidents,  whom  the  Church 
had  left  quite  out  of  her  reckoning.  All 
that  can  be  said  of  Voltaire  is,  that  he 
condensed  and  concentrated  the  irreli- 
gious ideas,  which  were  bubbling  up  on  all 
sides  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  into  succinct  and  sparkling 
forms  of  expression,  which  had  never 
before  been  equalled,  and  have  .  never 
since  been  surpassed.  As  for  his  moral 
character,  that  also,  it  must  be  confessed, 
partook  of  the  general  laxity  which  dates 
more  especially  from  the  Orleans  Re- 
gency. Then  was  the  grand  debacle  of  all 
that  had  preserved  public  respect  for  the 
titularly  and  ostensibly  leading  classes 
in  France  —  of  all  that  had  preserved 
respect  in  those  classes  for  the  moral 
bonds  which  hold  society  together.  The 
world  of  rank  and  fashion  framed  for  its 
own  use  a  practical  philosophy,  which 
Voltaire  rationalized  and  idealized  for  it 
in  prose  and  verse.  He  became,  as  it 
were,  the  spiritual  director-general  of 
fashionable  Irreligion,  as  his  youthful 
teachers,  the  Jesuits,  had  been  of  fash- 
ionable Religion  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. 

But  the  irreligion  of  the  age  got  be- 
yond Voltaire.  Horace  Walpole  wrote 
from  Paris  to  Mr.  Brand  in  1765  :  — 

I  assure  you,  you  may  come  hither  very 
safely,  and  be  in  no  danger  from  mirth.  Laugh- 
ing is  as  much  out  of  fashion  as  pantins  and 
bilboquets.  Good  folks,  they  have  no  time  to 
laugh.  There  is  God  and  the  king  to  be 
pulled  down  first :  and  men  and  women,  one 
and  all,  are  devoutly  employed  in  the  demoli- 
tion. They  think  me  quite  profane  for  hav- 
ing any  belief  left. 

The  same  lively  writer  mentions  an 
atheistic  philosopher  in  petticoats,  who 
exclaimed  of  Voltaire  —  "  jYe  me  parlez- 
pas  de  ce  bigot-Id, ;  il  est  Deiste  !  " 

The  conceit  of  philosophical  honnites 
gens  in  France,  during  the  eighteenth 
century  —  till  the  crash  came  —  was  that 
they  could  have  their  irreligion  all  to 
theraselve.Sj  leaving  a  safe  residue  of  su- 
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perstition  to  the  canaille. 
writes  to  D'Alembert :  — 

La  raison  triomphera,  au  moins  chez  las 
honnetes  gens ;  la  canaille  n'est  pas  faite  pour 
ellc. 

Again,  — 

II  ne  s'agit  pas  d'empecher  nos  laquais 
d'aller  a  la  messe  ou  au  preche. 

In  another  place, — 

Je  pardonne  tout,  pourvu  que  Vinfame super- 
stition soit  decriJe  comme  il  faut  chez  les  hon- 
netes gens,  et  qu'elle  soit  abandonnee  aux 
laquais  et  aux  servantes,  comme  de  raison. 

Even  after  the  first  growls  of  revolu- 
tionary thunder  were  audible,  in  June, 
1789,  we  find  the  following  entry  of  the 
Diary  kept  during  his  first  visit  to  France 
by  that  shrewd  American  observer, 
Gouverneur  Morris  :  — 

June  II,  1789. 
This  morning  I  go  to  Reinsi.  Arrive  at 
eleven.  Nobody  yet  visible.  After  some 
time  the  Duchess  (of  Orleans)  appears,  and 
tells  me  that  she  has  given  Madame  de  Chas- 
tellux  notice  of  my  arrival.  Near  twelve  be- 
fore the  breakfast  is  paraded,  but  as  I  had 
eaten  mine  before  my  departure,  this  has  no 
present  inconvenience.  After  breakfast  we  go 
to  mass  in  the  chapel.  In  the  tribune  above 
we  have  a  bishop,  an  abbe,  the  duchess,  her 
maids,  and  some  of  her  friends.  Madame  de 
Chastellux  is  below  on  her  knees.  We  are 
amused  above  by  a  number  of  little  tricks 
played  off  by  M.  de  Segur  and  M.  de  Cor- 
bieres  with  a  candle,  which  is  put  into  the 
pockets  of  different  gentlemen,  t/ie  bis/iop^s 
among  the  rest,  and  lighted,  while  they  are 
otherwise  engaged  (for  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
tribune),  to  the  great  merriment  of  the  spec- 
tators. Immoderate  laughter  is  the  conse- 
quence. The  Duchess  preserves  as  much 
gravity  as  she  can.  T/iis  scene  must  be  very 
edifying  to  tJie  domestics,  ivJio  are  opposite  to  us, 
and  the  villagers,  who  worship  below.* 

'•'•Ah,  Monsieur /^^  said  a  Parisian  hair- 
dresser, about  the  same  epoch  —  (re- 
solved not  to  lag  behind  the  honnetes geiis 
whom  he  curled  and  powdered,  at  least  in 
the  article  of  atheistic  enlightenment) — 
"  All,  Monsieur,  je  ne  suis  qii'un  pauvre 
miserable  perruquier,  inais  (proudly)  je 
ne  crois pas  en  Dieu  plus  qiiun  autre  /  " 

Twice  in  the  eighteenth  century  France 
imported  —  first  from  England,  after- 
wards from  a  new  England — systems  of 
philosophy  and  politics  which,  borrowed 
as  they  both  were,  inspired  her  with  the 
conceit  that  it  was  hers  alone  to  regener- 
ate the  whole  world  of  thought  and  ac- 

*  "  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,"  by  Jarcd  Sparks, 
vol.  i.  p.  312. 


tion  in  all  countries,  and  for  all  ages. 
England  and  America,  first  through  the 
medium  of  Voltaire,  next  of  Lafayette 
and  his  fellow-comrades  of  Washington, 
set  France  on  fire  with  doctrines,  which 
had  left  comparatively  cool  the  lands 
where  they  were  first  conceived  and  pro- 
mulgated. Locke  and  Newton  never 
made  the  figure  at  home  of  incendiary 
innovators  ;  Bolingbroke,  admired  as  a 
speaker,  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire  as 
a  philosopher.  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin were  the  most  sober-minded  of  men 
whom  events  ever  roused  into  revolution- 
ists. France  showed  no  originality  but 
that  of  extravagance  in  her  mode  of  ap- 
propriating theories  of  Mind,  and  Rights 
of  Man,  which,  in  the  lands  of  their  ori- 
gin, turned  no  one's  brains,  whether  of 
their  teachers  or  learners.  Now  how  came 
this  1  May  we  not  be  warranted  in  say- 
ing that  the  main  cause  of  the  difference 
was  that  England  old  and  new  possessed, 
and  France  had  lost,  an  unmutilated  and 
independent  middle  class  .'' 

Where  such  a  class  has  made  its  opin- 
ion respected  in  society,  and  its  power 
felt  in  politics,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
grave  realities  of  life,  with  which  it  is 
constantly  in  contact,  should  come  to  be 
treated  with  that  reckless  levity  and  fri- 
volity which  marked  the  age  of  Voltaire. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  a 
moral  and  social  atmosphere  more  bra- 
cing Voltaire  himself  would  have  been 
quite  a  different  man.  That  we  do  not 
speak  without  book  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  zeal,  energy,  and  ability  with 
which  he  threw  himself  into  any  the 
smallest  opening  which  presented  itself 
for  action,  whether  in  benevolent  inter- 
est for  oppressed  individuals,  or  in  public 
affairs.  We  have  cited  the  cases  of  the 
Calas,  Sirvens,  La  Barre,  and  D'Etal- 
londe.  And  if  it  be  said  that  Voltaire's 
anti-christian  zealotry  alloyed  the  merit 
of  his  Christian  charity  in  those  cases, 
this  cannot  be  said  of  his  earnest  and 
disinterested  efforts  to  save  Admiral 
Byng.  That  unfortunate  commander,  we 
scarcely  need  remind  our  readers,  was 
judicially  sacrificed  to  political  faction 
and  national  pride,  which  could  not 
brook  a  single  instance  of  Frencli  naval 
triumph  over  England,  and  would  have 
imposed  on  Byng  the  Spartan  alternative 
of  destruction  or  victory.  He  had  shrunk 
from  that  alternative,  not,  it  m:iy  fairly  be 
supposed,  from  want  of  courage  ;  and 
Voltaire  obtained  and  transmitted  to 
Byng,  in  aid  of  his  defence,  the  most 
distinct  testimony  from  Marshal  Riche- 
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lieu,  "  the  hero  of  Port-Mahon,"  that  by , 
acting  otherwise  his  antagonist  would 
have  uselessly  sacrificed  his  ships  and , 
crews.  All  was  in  vain  ;  a  court-martial 
capitally  convicted  Byng  of  not' having  1 
done  all  he  might  have  done  to  achieve  | 
victory.  And  on  such  a  sentence,  passed  | 
on  such  grounds,  he  was  condemned  to 
be  shot,  as  Voltaire  bitterly  expressed  it 
in  "  Candide,"  "  pour  encourager  les 
autres.''^  | 

Voltaire  gave  proof  of  political  sagacity  j 
and  patriotic  feeling,  which  might  have 
made  him  an  important  public  man  in  a 
free  country  by  his  persistent  efforts  to  : 
move  that  equally  sagacious  old  profli- 
gate Cardinal  Tencin  (with  whom  he  had 
become  reconciled  by  that  strongest  of 
earthly  motives,  id^7n  sentire  de  repiiblica) 
to  induce  the  government  of  Louis  XV., 
or  rather  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  to 
entertain  the  overtures  of  peace  made  by 
Frederick  II.,  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his 
fortunes,  when  his  destruction  by  the 
combined  arms  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Russia,  appeared  all  but  inevitable.  The 
question  arose  for  France,  as  Voltaire 
pointedly  put  it  (certainly  without  any 
personaf  tenderness  for  his  old  patron- 
persecutor),  why  she  should  aid  Austria 
to  destroy  an  enemy  whose  destruction 
must  draw  after  it  that  of  the  whole  pre- 
existing balance  of  power  in  Central  Eu- 
rope. Frederick,  it  was  said,  had  his 
capsule  of  corrosive  sublimate  ready  in 
the  last  resort.  Voltaire  seriously  and 
strenuously  dissuaded  him  from  the  sui- 
cide he  was  avowedly  meditating ;  but 
the  imbecility  of  Soubise  and  the  victory 
of  Rosbach  proved  more  effectual  anti- 
dotes against  despair.  Voltaire  and 
Tencin,  in  their  well-meant  and  well- 
motived  pleadings  for  peace  on  the  eve 
of  defeat  and  the  brink  of  bankruptcy, 
were  contending  fruitlessly  with  Petti- 
coat the  Second,  who  then  ruled  supreme 
in  France.  Frederick  had  repulsed  the 
advances  and  ignored  the  sovereignty 
of  Pompadour  :  Maria  Theresa,  with 
more  policy,  if  at  some  sacrifice  of  im- 
perial-queenly dignity,  condescended  to 
messages  of  friendship  and  esteem  for 
that  royal  mistress.  All  the  foresight  of 
Voltaire  and  all  the  experienced  tact 
of  Tencin  found  themselves  unequally 
matched  against  the  petty  spites  of  the 
seraglio.  Frederick  was  unlucky  with 
women  —  always  excepting  his  devoted 
sister,  and  natural  and  constant  ally,  Vol- 
taire's not  less  constant  friend,  Wilhel- 
minc  —  or  rather  his  wayward  misogynic 
temper  never  would  allow  him   to  learn 


how  to  deal  with  them.  He  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  precipitated  from  his 
throne  and  driven  to  his  dose  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  by  the  conspiring  exas- 
peration of  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Mar- 
quise de  Pompadour.  The  imbecile  arms 
of  France  were  the  saving  of  Prussia  at 
Rosbach  and  Crefeld.  But  Austria  and 
France  might  have  been  saved  their  hour 
of  humiliation  by  the  wit  of  Voltaire. 

Voltaire  reigned  paramount  in  French 
literature  and  philosophy  for  nearly  half 
a  century  ;  his  reign  opening,  it  may  be 
said,  at  his  return  in  1729  from  his  three 
years'  exile  in  England,  and  closing  with 
his  life,  "stifled  with  roses  "  by  the  Pa- 
risian public  in  1778.  The  influence  which 
he  exercised  during  this  long  period  is 
well  described  by  Dr.  Strauss  :  — 

Voltaire's  historical  significance  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  observation  of  Goethe  that, 
as  in  families  whose  existence  has  been  of  long 
duration,  Nature  sometimes  at  length  produces 
an  individual  who  sums  up  in  himself  the  col- 
lective qualities  of  all  his  ancestors,  so  it 
happens  also  with  nations,  whose  collective 
merits  (and  demerits)  sometimes  appear  epit- 
omized in  one  individual  person.  Thus  in 
Louis  XIV.  stood  forth  the  highest  figure  of  a 
French  monarch.  Thus,  in  Voltaire,  the  high- 
est conceivable  and  congenial  representative 
of  French  authorship.  We  may  extend  the 
observation  farther,  if,  instead  of  the  French 
nation  only,  we  take  into  view  the  whole  Euro- 
pean generation  on  which  Voltaire's  influence 
was  exercised.  From  this  point  of  view  we 
may  call  Voltaire  emphatically  the  representa- 
tive writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  Goethe 
called  him,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  represen- 
tative writer  of  France.  The  two  characters 
coincide  very  well  together,  as  will  be  seen  if 
we  trace  back  the  respective  shares  taken  by 
the  several  civilized  European  nations  in  the 
achievements  of  the  last  three  centuries.  The 
great  work  of  the  sixteenth  century  —  the 
Reformation  —  was  principally  performed  by 
the  Germans.  In  the  transition  period  of  the 
seventeenth,  while  Germany  was  tearing  her- 
self to  pieces  in  intestine  strife,  Holland  and 
England  were  laying  the  foundations  of  modern 
politics  and  philosophy.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth,  refugees  from  England,  like 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  French  visitors  of  Eng- 
land, like  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  communi- 
cated from  that  country  to  the  continent  the  first 
sparks  of  that  new  light  which  soon  afterwards, 
especially  by  Voltaire's  exertions,  burst  from 
France  on  the  world,  as  the  day-star  of  that  cen- 
tury of  universal  enlightenment.  If  the  French 
—  the  Parisians  especially  —  were  the  chosen 
people  of  this  new  dispensation  of  Reason, 
Voltaire  was  incontestably  its  high-priest. 

To  win  and  keep  a  position  of  such  emi- 
nence—  of  such  predominance  over  a  whole 
age  —  not  only  intellectual  gifts  and  favoura- 
ble external  circumstances  were  requisite,  but 
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also  and  especially  there  was  requisite  length 
of  life.  Neither  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  nor 
Frederick  the  Great  in  Germany,  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  set  their  stamp  each  on 


good  in  the  main,  and  a  careful,  ju- 
dicious manager  of  his  means,  did  for  a 
time,  while  its  power  was  fresh  and  novel, 
act  with  a  restraining;,  even  elevatinsf  ef- 


nis  own  age,  had  the  former  died  at  the  epoch  I  r^^.    ^        ^   1  1     r  1     *'    ^        i  1       1      -  1 
of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  or  the  latter  at  ^  ^^^^  on  a  fickle,  false-natured  husband  — 


Kollin  or  Hochkirch.  As  little  could  Goethe 
have  been  recognized  as  the  Prince  of  German 
poets,  had  he  been  summoned  from  life  just 
after  the  production  of  "  Goetz  "  and  "  Wer- 
ther"  —  had  he  not,  in  his  own  person,  during 
three  generations,  lived  through  the  youth, 
maturity,  and  old  age  of  German  poetry,  Vol- 
taire was  an  after-birth  of  the  classical  period 
of  French  poetry  ;  but  he  himself  opened  the 
era  of  enlightenment-literature  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  shared  in  all  its  conquests 
till  they  culminated  and  closed  on  the  opening 
of  the  French  Revolution  era.  The  latter 
years  of  Louis  XIV.  were  those  of  Voltaire's 
childhood  and  early  youth  ;  his  first  years  of 
manhood  were  spent  under  the  regency  of 
Philip  of  Orleans  ;  his  maturity  and  decline 
extended  over  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.  : 
and  he  hailed,  as  an  octogenarian,  the  dawn  of 
Louis  XVI.,  which  promised  a  brighter  day. 
As  a  river  carries  down  with  it  from  the  moun- 
tains and  plains  through  which  it  flows  contri- 
butions from  every  soil  and  culture  to  the  end 
of  its  course,  so  traces  might  be  recognized 
through  life  in  Voltaire  of  the  impressions 
received  by  him  in  the  different  periods,  espe- 
cially the  earlier,  of  his  chequered  career. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
MOTHERLESS. 

For  a  few  months  after  Kitty  Cope  be- 
came Kitty  Mayne,  it  did  seem  as  if 
Sukie's  troublesome  suspicions  of  Will 
Mayne  and  his  motives,  had  been  with- 
out foundation,  and  that  she  had  been 
guilty  of  that  fearfulness  and  unbelief  of 
which  she  had  accused  herself.  So  far 
from  being  sorry  to  find  herself  in  the 
wrong,  Sukie  could  not  rejoice  enough. 
Whatever  had  actuated  Will  Mayne  in 
his  pursuit  of  Kitty  —  whether  what  was 
pretentious  and  aspiring  in  the  man  him- 
self had  been  really  caught  by  an  un- 
doubted refinement  in  Kitty,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  which  young  Miles  was  impervi- 
ous ;  whether  Will  Mayne  had  married 
with  a  hope  of  old  Miles  Cope,  the  most 
unworldly  of  men,  having  laid  up  money, 
while  yet  he  was  content  to  make  the 
best  of  an  erroneous  calculation  ;  whether 
the  sincere  love  of  a  woman  guileless  and 


It  was  true  that  in  the  early  days  of  Kit- 
ty's married  life  she  announced  to  the 
entranced  Sukie,  that  she  had  little  else 
left  to  wish  for,  that  she  had  married  not 
a  mere  man  but  an  angel. 

Such  statements,  and  the  sight  of  Kit- 
ty receiving  her  and  a  selection  from 
their  neighbours  in  all  the  dignity  of  a 
house  of  her  own  —  though  it  was  but  a 
furnished  lodging,  kept  up  on  no  higher 
or  more  secure  wages  than  those  of  a 
journeyman  house-painter  —  more  than 
reconciled  Sukie  to  the  grievous  blank  in 
the  watchmaker's  house,  and  to  the 
worse  gap  in  her  life  which  she  would  be 
compelled  to  face  when  Will  Mayne 
sought  in  a  larger  town  than  Cranthorpe 
the  elbow-room  which  he  was  forever 
asking,  but  which  he  could  not  get  in 
Cranthorpe,  because  of  the  jealousies  of 
foremen,  and  of  natives  of  the  place. 

Kitty  would  adorn  a  larger  town  and 
that  higher  sphere  into  which  Will  Mayne 
might  lead  her  ;  and  Sukie  at  a  humble 
distance  would  hear  of  Kitty's  exaltation 
and  rejoice  in  it. 

Of  Miles  and  his  wife  Sukie  saw  no 
more,  and  heard  little  or  nothing.  Even 
in  Cranthorpe  there  were  not  only  nice 
gradations  of  rank,  but  entirely  different 
sets  in  all  ranks.  Miles  had  resented 
the  manner  in  which  his  family  had  tak- 
en his  marriage  more  bitterly  than  strict 
justice  warranted.  He  did  not  come 
back  to  his  father's  house,  or  bring  his 
wife  there.  Sukie,  who  was  far  too 
much  occupied  to  go  almost  anywhere 
except  to  Kitty's,  met  neither  Miles  nor 
Sal  in  any  other  quarter  except  by  casual 
encounters,  which  all  concerned  could 
easily  prevent  from  becoming  closer  or 
more  particular. 

The  entire  estrangement  was  rather  a 
result  of  circumstances,  and  of  the  na- 
tures concerned  in  the  circumstances, 
than  of  a  deliberate  intention  on  Sukie's 
part  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
Miles.  Indeed,  however  it  might  affect 
old  Miles  in  the  ice-bound  seclusion  of 
his  muddled  ambition  and  reticence,  or 
Kitty  in  the  expanding  glory  of  her  lately- 
fledged  matronly  honours,  it  wounded 
Sukie's  tender  heart  many  a  time  to 
think  that  she  was  cut  off  from  a  brother, 
—  an  only  brother,  a  younger  brother, — 
whom  she  had  made  much  of,  and  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  lights  of  the  house, 
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when  he  was  a  merry,  winning  child,  and 
who  with  his  wife  lived  in  the  same  town 
with  her  and  the  rest  of  her  family.  She 
treasured  secretly  such  scraps  of  news  as 
reached  her  of  Miles  and  his  wife,  with- 
out any  clear  idea  as  to  a  resumption  of 
intercourse  which  might  be  passively  re- 
sisted by  her  father,  and  actively  op- 
posed by  Kitty. 

Sukie  did  take  comfort  from  the  reflec- 
tion that  Sal,  left  alone  by  the  departure 
of  her  Bohemian  family,  must  keep 
house  with  tolerable  steadiness  in  such 
a  poor  lodging  as  a  flighty  worker  like 
Miles  could  maintain,  to  be  so  little  seen 
or  heard  of  in  a  gossiping  little  place  like 
Cranthorpe. 

Notwithstanding,  when  Sukie  did  come 
across  Sal  in  a  soiled  light  gown  and  fly- 
ing faded  ribbons,  or  crushed  artificial 
flowers  in  a  battered  bonnet,  or  with  tan- 
gled curls  only  covered  by  a  torn  net, 
Sal  no  longer  glanced  at  Sukie  with  a 
shy  beseeching  glance  as  on  her  mar- 
riage morning,  but  gave  her  head  an  os- 
tentatious toss,  while  she  passed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pavement. 

With  a  few  months  there  came  a 
change  over  Sukie's  horizon,  which 
caused  her  to  forget  her  brother  and  sis- 
ter-in-law. It  was  like  a  vague,  intangi- 
ble shadow  at  first,  this  change,  which 
might  be  but  the  reflection  of  something 
in  the  outer  world,  and  might  steal  away 
as  imperceptibly  as  it  had  crept  on. 

But  all  was  no  longer  triumphantly  well 
with  Kitty.  She  made  not  the  smallest 
complaint  of  Will  Mayne,  but  she  began 
to  find  fault  with  many  little  things  with 
which  she  had  been  perfectly  pleased, 
nay,  elated  and  enchanted  at  first.  The 
lodgings  in  a  suburb  of  the  town  called 
the  River  End,  which  Kitty  as  well  as 
Sukie  had  thought  delightfully  rural,  with 
its  meadows  by'the  little  river,  and  its  or- 
chards and  thorn  trees,  were  now  de- 
clared too  far  out  of  the  way  of  shops, 
and  pronounced  dull  in  the  lengthening 
nights  of  autumn.  The  dimity  hangings 
of  the  bed  and  covers  of  the  chairs  were 
dirty,  and  the  landlady  would  not  have 
them  cleaned  that  season.  The  neigh- 
bours were  either  intrusive  or  neglectful. 
Withal,  there  was  no  talk  of  removal  to 
more  convenient  lodgings,  far  less  of  that 
exodus  to  a  larger  town  with  employ- 
ment and  wages  worthier  his  ability  and 
attainments,  which  Will  Mayne  had  con- 
fidently predicted  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage. 

Sukie  began  to  see  as  little  of  Will 
Mayne  as  of  her  brother  Miles,  so  that 


the  acquaintance  between  Mayne  and 
Sukie  which  had  taken  a  forced  start  and 
progressed  a  little  after  they  became  kin- 
dred, threatened  to  die  a  natural  death. 
Will  Mayne  had  gradually  ceased  to 
come  with  his  wife  to  the  watchmaker's, 
where  old  Miles  did  not  remark  upon  his 
son-in-law's  absence  any  more  than  he 
had  seemed  to  miss  his  son's  presence. 
It  was  all  "father's"  superiority,  Sukie 
told  herself ;  but  in  truth  there  was  a 
dreariness  in  the  stoicism.  Sukie  took 
advantage  of  every  odd  moment  within 
lawful  hours  to  run  over  and  just  have  a 
look  at  Kitty,  and  a  word  with  her  ;  but 
it  was  only  Kitty  she  found.  The  time 
had  passed  when  Sukie  intruded  on  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  discovered  the  head  of 
the  house  of  an  evening  at  home. 

Kitty  took  some  pains  to  explain  to  her 
sister  that  Will  was  spending  his  "after 
hours  "  in  studj'ing  varieties  of  a  diffi- 
cult frieze  which,  kept-down  journeyman 
though  he  was,  he  had  got  an  order  to 
paint  ;  that  he  belonged  to  several  im- 
proving clubs  and  societies  which  he  was 
forced  to  attend  ;  that  the  health  of  a 
painter,  often-  impaired  by  the  fumes  of 
paint  and  varnish,  and  by  the  necessity 
of  looking  upwards  for  hours  at  a  stretch, 
required  long  walks  in  which  Kitty  was 
not  able  or  disposed  to  join  bim. 

Sukie  accepted  all  the  explanations 
without  a  demur,  and  tried  hard  to  swal- 
low them  also  without  a  demur.  It  might 
be  as  Kitty  said,  and  Kitty's  spirits  might 
be  affected  by  the  state  of  her  health, 
which  was  beginning  to  engross  the  sis- 
ters anew,  and  to  open  up  before  them 
visions  of  further  distinction  and  happi- 
ness. There  might  be  a  little  disillusion. 
Sukie  did  not  call  it  by  that  fine  foreign 
name,  but,  simple  woman  though  she  was, 
she  had  heard  of  honeymoons  and  of 
their  inevitable  brevity  even  with  the 
most  attached  couples  and  in  the  most 
prosperous  unions. 

Still  the  old  weight,  which  had  been 
partly  lifted  off,  fell  back  on  Sukie's 
heart  whenever  she  ventured  to  look  for- 
ward-to the  end  of  Kitty's  marriage.  She 
had  no  right  to  look  forward,  Sukie  told 
herself  in  affright,  even  if  she  had  known 
anything,  while  she  knew  nothing.  The 
disposal  of  events  was  in  His  hand.  He 
would  not  suffer  Kitty  to  be  wronged  ut- 
terly and  irreparably.  If  hard  lines  were 
before  her,  which  Sukie  could  not  bear 
to  contemplate  and  could  not  prevent, 
nevertheless  He  who  never  failed  those 
who  trusted  in  Him,  would  draw  Kitty 
out  of  the  deep  pit  and  the  miry  clay. 
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One  precaution  Sukie  could  and  did 
take.  When  Kitty  married  she  gave  up 
her  occupation  of  straw  bonnet  cleaning, 
and  to  such  a  degree  was  the  old  indus- 
try dying  out  before  the  production  of 
cheaper  straws  than  those  of  Tuscany 
and  Dunstable,  which  would  not  stand 
being  cleaned,  that  no  successor  had  ap- 
peared to  undertake  the  business.  There 
were  still  some  old-fashioned  customers 
and  people  of  small  means,  however,  who 
missed  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  old 
made  up  to  look  like  new  at  a  moderate 
price.  To  satisfy  these  good  people, 
Sukie  had  consented,  with  many  misgiv- 
ings, to  conduct  the  re-modelling  as  well 
as  cleaning  operation  for  a  time,  till  an- 
other straw-bonnet  cleaner  should  ap- 
pear, or  till  the  old  customers  had  tired 
like  the  rest  of  the  world  of  "  made-up 
straw  bonnets."  Sukie  had  promised  to 
do  her  best,  qualifying  the  promise  with 
an  urgent  request  for  forbearance,  on  the 
plea  that  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  the  skill  and  taste  of  Mrs.  Mayne  ; 
for  out  of  sisterly  pride,  Sukie  was  fond 
of  giving  Kitty  her  matronly  title. 

But  though  Sukie  was  relieved  by  being 
able  to  please  the  customers  much  better 
than  she  had  hoped  to  do,  she  had  no 
mind  to  continue  the  business.  She  was 
her  father's  assistant  in  watchmaking  as 
well  as  his  sole  housekeeper,  and  she 
could  not  keep  on  the  straw-cleaning  and 
making-up  unaided,  without  heavy  drudg- 
ery and  working  into  the  small  hours, 
which  her  father  neither  forbade  nor  com- 
mented upon  ;  but  which  Sukie  had  the 
sense  to  comprehend  was  a  risk  to  her 
health,  for  which  there  was  no  occasion, 
since  old  Miles's  earnings,  moderate  as 
they  were,  were  enough  for  the  modest 
wants  of  the  two. 

But  when  Sukie  saw  her  sister's  mar- 
ried home  begin  to  lose  its  gloss,  with  no 
prospect  of  the  gloss  being  restored,  and 
when  she  was  forced  to  detect  lines  of 
care  which  neither  she  nor  Kitty  confessed 
to,  commencing  to  mar  the  harmony  of 
the  pale  regular-featured  face,  Sukie  said 
nothing,  only  instead  of  bringing  the  straw 
bonnet  cleaning  to  a  summary  conclusion, 
she  grasped  what  was  left  of  the  business 
and  toiled  at  it  with  all  her  might. 

The  winter  which  followed  saw  Sukie 
so  incessantly  in  the  harness  and  so  over- 
worked that  she  had  not  space  to  make 
any  more  observations,  which  was  perhaps 
^better,  she  owned,  with  meek,  homely  wis- 
dom. 

Spring  had  come  again,  and  on  a  bleak 
March  evening  she  sat  sewing  together 


her  straw  plaits,  glad  to  draw  near  the 
fire  beside  her  father  dozing  over  a  book  : 
he  was  a  great  reader,  reading  slowly,  and 
not  minding  particularly  what  books  he 
read  or  how  often  he  read  them.  His 
book  on  this  occasion  was  an  old  treatise 
on  fortification. 

I      A  knock  sounded  at  the  door,  and  on 
Sukie's   opening    it,    young  Miles    stood 
there,  and   without  a  word  entered   the 
house  as  freely  as  if  he  had  quitted  it  yes- 
terday.    The  next  thing  he  did,  while  his 
father  was  pushing   his  spectacles  up  on 
his    brow    and    remarking,   without    the 
slightest  suspicion  of  a  double  meaning, 
,  "  it  bodes  tempesty  weather.  Miles,"  was 
to  order    Sukie    authoritatively  to   come 
!  with  him  to  his  wife. 
i      "  Sal  is  took    bad ;    she   has   been   in 
I  but  a  poor  way  for   weeks    past,  as  you 
,  would  have  seen  if  you  had    come  near 
;  her  ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  speak  of   that. 
Be  quick  and  get  ready,  Sukie,"  he  said, 
j  in  a  fever  of  haste  and  irritation. 
I      "  But  it  is  getting  late.  Miles,"  objected 
Sukie,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  sur- 
prise of   seeing  him,  and  being  a  woman 
slow  and  deliberate  in  her  movements  at 
all  times.     "  I  cannot  leave  father  at  this 
hour.     I  have  had  no  thought  of  leaving 
father,  of  a  night  especially,  not  even  for 
Kitty." 

Miles   uttered  an  indignant  desperate 
exclamation. 

"  Will  you  single  women  never  be  put 
off  your   jog  trot.?     My  father  is  in  his 
usual    health.     I  tell  you  poor  Sal   is  at 
j  her   last   gasp,  or   near   it,  with   nobody 
save  me,  who  have  been  no  great  friend 
I  to   her,  to  do   anything   for   her.     Molly 
Jones,  next  door,  has  looked  after  her  a 
bit   lately;  but    Molly  herself   has   been 
laid  up  with  rheumatism  for  the  last  two 
days,  so  that  unless  you  mean  to  preserve 
your  pitiful  pride,  and  continue  to  cut  it 
;  high  and  dry,  till  my  girl  has  died  like  a 
!  dog,  and  3'et  call  yourself  a  religious  wo- 
j  man  with  a  heart    in  your  breast,  you'll 
j  come  along  with  me   instantly.     I  have 
I  waited  here  too  long  already  for  what  may 
I  have  happened  in  my  absence." 
j      Sukie  was   mechanically  tying   on  her 
bonnet  and    pinning  on    her  shawl  with 
j  trembling  fingers.     There  was  no  answer 
'  save  one  to  such  an  appeal. 
I      In   the  meantime  old    Miles,  who  had 
never   happened   to   see   his   son's    wife 
since   the  wedding   morning,  a  year  be- 
fore, and  who  had   not   noticed  her  as  a 
I  girl  previously,  reverted  to  the  single  im- 
pression   made   upon    him,  with   himself 
figuring  prominently  in  the  scene. 
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"I  paid  my  duty,  sir,  to  your  wife," 
he  said  reprovingly,  in  answer  to  Miles's 
angry  complaints,  "a  blowsy  young  wo- 
man." 

"There  is  little  blowsiness  left  in  her 
now,"  cried  Miles  ;  "  let  us  be  off,  Su- 
kie." 

On  the  way,  as  he  hurried  Sukie  along, 
he  entered  into  some  particulars  of  his 
wife's  condition,  and  what  had  led  to  it, 
while  he  ceased  to  reproach  Sukie  for  her 
avoidance,  turning  all  his  bitterest  re- 
proaches against  himself  for  his  thought- 
less neglect  of  the  girl  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried on  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  and  left, 
for  the  most  part,  to  shift  for  herself. 

Sukie  could  gather  that  the  couple  had 
never  been  very  well  off,  though  they  had 
got  along  by  dint  of  contracting  a  good 
deal  of  debt,  for  some  time.  When  their 
credit  failed,  their  absolute  misery  began. 
Miles  had  kept  as  much  out  of  it  as  he 
could,  staying  away  from  his  lodging,  and 
still  wasting  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
little  money  which  he  had  earned  with 
his  unmarried,  free-living  associates.  He 
had  played  at  bowls  and  skittles  far  and 
near,  and  even  kept  a  betting  book  on 
his  games.  He  had  attended  fairs  and 
races,  and  sung  glees,  and  acted  in  a 
company  of  amateur  actors,  for  whom  he 
and  Will  Mayne  (Sukie  started  at  the 
name)  had  been  the  scene  painters.  And 
Sal  had  been  left  at  home  in  her  girlish 
years  and  in  fast  fading  health  to  face 
alone  the  gathering  poverty  and  gloom 
till  the  wolf  was  at  the  door. 

Miles  declared  that,  brought  up  as  Sal 
had  been  among  household  straits,  she 
had  not  only  submitted  to  them  as  to  an 
inevitable  necessity,  without  useless  rows, 
but  had  made  fitful  endeavours  to  get  him 
to  stay  with  her  and  save  his  pocket- 
money. 

At  last  Sal's  health,  ill-supported  by 
nourishment,  had  given  way  altogether. 

"  But  I  hope  Sal  will  pull  through  yet, 
for  I  have  not  been  good  to  her,  Sukie," 
Miles  confessed  with  haggard  despond- 
ency. 

Sukie  had  some  experience  of  old  of 
these  violent  self-accusations  on  Miles's 
part.  They  belonged  to  his  quick,  facile 
nature,  and  their  poignancy  had  been 
wont  to  be  as  fleeting  as  his  good  resolu- 
tions. 

Sukie  knew  that  her  brother  had  had  to 
change  his  first  lodging,  taken  on  his  mar- 
riage, for  a  poorer  lodging  ;  but  in  fact 
there  was  no  great  choice  of  lodgings, 
either  for  working  people  or  for  the  high- 
er  classes,   in   Cranthorpe.     The   great 


mass  of  the  population  who  were  able  to 
form  independent  households,  had  houses, 
however  small,  of  their  own,  with  their 
own  furniture.  As  there  was  no  very 
splendid  lodging  in  Cranthorpe,  so  there 
was  none  absolutely  squalid,  and  that  of 
the  old  mangle-woman,  in  one  of  the 
lanes,  which  Miles  and  Sal  occupied, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  fairly  com- 
fortable by  many  a  well-enough-to-do 
working  man's  family  in  a  great  city. 

But  the  contrast  of  the  dark  dirty  lane, 
the  small  house,  the  steep,  crooked,  un- 
washed, common  stair,  with  the  compara- 
tive spaciousness,  airiness,  and  scrupu- 
lous privacy  and  cleanliness  of  the  watch- 
maker's house,  in  the  main  street,  or  even 
with  Kitty's  lodging,  beginning  to  be  un- 
dervalued, but  very  different,  at  River 
End,  struck  Sukie  painfully. 

And  when  she  crossed  the  threshold 
she  fairly  halted,  in  dismay,  before  the 
naked  bareness  of  the  poor  lodging,  to 
cover  which  no  substitute  had  been  found. 
The  bed  and  chairs  of  plain  deal,  Miles's 
chest  (Sal  had  never  possessed  even  that 
humble  sign  of  worldly  substance),  and  a 
couple  of  shelves  with  the  scantiest  array 
of  crockery,  and  pots,  and  pans,  formed 
the  whole  furniture.  There  was  no  white 
curtain  at  the  window,  no  print  on  the 
walls,  no  smelling  bottle,  or  card  rack,  or 
calendar  on  the  mantel-piece,  no  flimsily 
pretty  woman's  work-basket  standing 
anywhere  in  the  way.  An  empty  bird's- 
cage,  and  a  flower-pot,  containing  a  stick- 
dead  geranium,  formed  the  sole  adjuncts. 
The  forlorn  bareness  was  indefinitely 
heightened  by  the  rust  on  the  small  grate 
with  its  badly  burning  fire,  the  undis- 
turbed dust  lying  white,  like  penitential 
ashes,  on  chair  and  shelf,  the  well-grown 
cobwebs  in  the  corners,  the  slops  of  sev- 
eral meals,  as  well  as  the  relics  of  Miles's 
supper,  his  emptied  jug  of  beer  and  his 
plate,  with  fragments  of  bread-crust  and 
fat  in  the  middle  of  bottles  and  cups  with 
medicine  on  the  single  table. 

'There  might  have  been  far  more  abject 
want,  but  there  could  hardly  have  been 
more  comfortless  wretchedness,  against 
which  there  had  been  no  one  to  struggle, 
since  Sal,  an  ignorant  slatternly  doll  of  a 
wife  at  best,  had  taken  to  bed.  Miles, 
when  he  was  within  doors,  was  one  of 
those  unhandy  men  who  cannot  even 
help  themselves,  and  find  themselves  lost 
in  such  circumstances.  As  for  old  Molly, 
who  had  looked  after  JMiles's  wife  a  bit  ip 
her  sickness,  she  had  found  that  job 
quite  sufficient  in  addition  to  her  own 
proper  business,  without  adding  to  it  the 
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probably  thankless  office  of  tidying  the 
room  of  the  incapable,  hand-to-mouth 
young  couple,  even  before  Molly  had 
been  herself  set  aside  from  work. 

On  the  bed  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
where  the  roof  sloped  down  till  it  threat- 
ened to  come  in  contact  with  a  sleeper's 
face,  lay  Sal  Cope.  The  round-faced, 
red-cheeked  girl  who  had  run  wild,  and 
who  had  walked  arm  in  arm  with  her. idle 
companions  following  bands  of  music, 
and  dancing  monkeys,  and  punch's 
shows,  on  the  long  afternoons  and  even- 
ings in  the  streets  of  Cranthorpe,  and 
gone  nutting  and  blackberry-hunting  in 
the  neighbouring  lanes  with  Miles  Cope, 
who  had  cast  a  softened  longing  glance 
at  Sukie  on  her  wedding  morning,  and 
tossed  her  head  afterwards  when  Sukie 
passed  her  in  her  short-lived,  shabby 
finery  —  lay  still  enough  now.  She  was 
wasted  almost  to  skin  and  bone,  what 
flesh  was  left  on  her  was  transparent  and 
bloodless  as  wax,  and  her  eyes  were  half 
closed.  To  Miles's  address,  delivered 
with  a  swagger  to  carry  off  his  agitation  — 
"  Here,  Sal,  I  have  brought  Sukie  to  take 
care  of  you  :  I  expect  she  will  soon  put 
you  to  rights  "  —  she  said,  in  a  weak  thin 
voice,  "  So,  Miss  Sukie,  you  have  come 
at  last.  Oh,  I  am  so  weary,"  and  then 
turned  away  her  head  and  closed  her  eyes 
entirely. 

"  Ay,  you  have  not  come  before  the 
pinch.  Miss  Cope,"  said  Molly,  whose 
inquisitive  long  nose  and  chin  Sukie  knew 
perfectly  well,  and  who  had  constrained 
herself  to  rise  and  hobble  from  the  next 
room  in  order  to  put  in  her  word  and  see 
what  went  on  between  the  lately  estranged 
relations,  that  it  might  be  an  ill  wind 
which  blew  nobody  good,  and  that  she 
might  get  the  materials  for  a  good  gossip 
out  of  it.  "  It's  about  touch-and-go  with 
your  sister-in-law,  poor  wench,  if  I  have 
skill  that  should  have,"  added  the  old 
woman,  coolly. 

"That  is  fudge,  Mrs.  Jones,"  cried 
Miles  angrily.  "  How  you  do  croak  ! 
Don't  she,  Sal  ?  Won't  you  laugh  at  her 
when  you  are  all  alive  and  hearty  again 
—  such  a  pretty  strapping  girl  as  you  were 
not  so  many  months  ago,  and  when  you  are 
ready  to  take  me  in  hand  and  break  me 
in  after  all,  once  the  baby  has  come 
home." 

"  She  never  were  a  strapper,"  contra- 
dicted Molly  in  a  huff;  "she  were  slim 
and  good-for-nothing  like  her  mother, 
though  she  were  fond  of  her  play  like 
other  foolish  young  things  so  long  as  she 
could  get  it ;  she  wore  herself  out  from 


be  the  end  of  it  so  s.oon  as  she  fell  in 
this  way  —  which  is  not  to  say  that  you 
ha'n't  taken  a  fatherless  care  of  her,"  the 
old  woman  finished  spitefully. 

The  dispute  that  concerned  Sal  so 
nearly  did  not  rouse  her  in  the  least. 
She  paid  no  heed  to  either  speaker.  "Oh, 
I  am  so  weary  !  "  was  all  that  the  parched 
lips  would  let  drop,  and  Sukie  heard 
nothing  but  the  same  helpless  wail  for 
several  days  and  nights. 

She  had  been  taken  aback  by  Miles's 
statement  to  his  wife  that  Sukie  was 
come  to  take  care  of  her,  but  the  very 
extremity  of  the  case  opened  Sukie's 
mind  and  extended  its  horizon.  No,  it 
was  not  fit  that  Miles's  wife,  this  poor 
young  creature,  bereft  of  her  own  family, 
should  die  like  a  dog,  and  Kitty  would  be 
the  last  to  desire  such  a  catastrophe. 
Sukie  sat  up  with  Sal  all  night,  and  dur- 
ing the  unthought-of  anxiety  of  the  night- 
watch,  arranged  on  her  own  responsibility 
how  her  father's  temporary  wants  might, 
be  supplied  without  trespassing  on  Kitty's 
present  incapacity  to  take  her  place. 

When  Sukie  went  home  in  the  morning 
to  put  her  plan  into  execution,  she  dis- 
covered to  her  relief,  though  it  might 
have  been  a  little  to  her  chagrin,  that  her 
father  in  place  of  finding  fault  with  her 
deserting  him  for  a  week  and  confiding 
his  meals  to  the  care  of  an  old  woman, 
was,  on  the  contrary,  indignant  at  the 
mere  supposition  that  he  could  not  be  the 
best  company  to  himself  and  was  not 
quite  independent  of  such  poor  creatures 
as  womenldnd. 

"  I  am  an  old  campaigner,  Sukie,"  an- 
nounced old  Miles  boldly,  though  his 
campaigns  had  begun  and  ended  at 
Cranthorpe.  "Bless  you,  I  don't  need 
no  looking  after — I'm  an  omnivorous 
animal  —  me  and  the  birds  will  manage 
bravely." 

Sukie  went  back  to  Miles's  poor  lodg- 
ings to  do  the  best  that  she  could  for  Sal 
while  they  had  her.  For  the  time  Sukie 
was  fully  backed  by  her  brother,  who 
having  arrived  at  being  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  full  of  regret  and  remorse 
for  the  evil  that  could  not  be  undone, 
came  home  the  first  thing  every  night 
and  loaded  with  attentions  the  dying 
woman,  whom  attentions  had  ceased  to 
benefit  or  gladden. 

Sal's  ailments  had  culminated  in  deadly 
prostration,  with  little  capacity  to  take 
stimulant  or  nourishment.  When  the 
doctor  warned  Sukie  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  condition,  a  new  care  beset  her. 
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"  Was  S.il  aware  of  her  state  ?  Was  she 
prepared  to  die  ?  Could  it  be  the  act  of 
Christians  and  friends  to  let  her  approach 
the  very  ^ates  of  death  sunk  in  apathy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Miles,  will  you  not  have  Mr. 
Waring "  (Sukie  mentioned  her  own 
vicar)  "  to  see  your  wife  ?  " 

Miles  became  restive.  It  was  "  fudge  " 
again  to  have  in  a  parson.  What  could 
he  do  save  frighten  poor  Sal  ?  If  she 
must  be  preached  to,  he  was  sure  Sukie, 
who  had  been  such  a  church-goer  and 
reader  of  the  Bible  all  her  life,  was  as  fit 
as  another. 

Sukie  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  such 
fitness,  and  Miles  gave  in  so  far  as  to 
consent  to  sending  for  the  clergyman, 
with  the  stipulation  that  he  should  be 
absent. 

The  vicar,  who  had  married  Sal  to 
Miles,  and  who  remembered  her  as'  a 
badly-attending,  unsatisfactory  little  Sun- 
day-scholar, came,  and  was  humanely 
shocked  at  the  change  in  her  circum- 
stances. He  read  and  prayed,  and  went 
away  without  appearing  to  break  Sal's 
torpor,  though  she  was  not  unconscious 
or  unaware  of  his  presence. 

There  was  a  strange  solemn  lull  in  the 
chamber  which  was  to  be  at  once  that  of 
birth  and  death  —  Miles  could  hardly  bear 
it,  and  even  to  Sukie  it  was  most  trying. 
But  the  birth  of  a  child  —  a  living  child, 
not  immediately  fatal  to  the  mother  — 
did  serve  to  awaken  Sal  for  a  moment  as 
she  was  sinking  so  tired  into  her  long 
last  sleep.  She  did  not  respond  to  Miles's 
wild  appeal  that  she  should  look  up  and 
be  proud  of  being  the  mother  of  a  son, 
and  think  and  see  whom  it  was  like.  But 
she  said  feebly,  "  You  take  care  of  it, 
Sukie,  for  what  can  a  man  do  with  a 
baby  ?  and  you  know  Miles  is  not  good  of 
taking  care  of  himself." 

A  little  later  when  the  two  women  were 
by  themselves,  Sal  suddenly  raised  her 
dim  eyes  to  Sukie  and  said  — 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  came  at  last ;  if 
you  had  refused,  and  you  a  good  woman, 
how  could  I  have  believed  that  what  I 
used  to  hear  at  the  Sunday-school  —  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  I  mean  —  was  true  ?  " 

"  Oh  Sal,  how  could  you  have  doubted 
it  ?  How  can  you  make  such  a  compari- 
son ?  "  cried  Sukie,  unutterably  shocked. 

"  No,  rather  how  should  I  know  any 
better  ?  "  Sal  said,  making  a  final  effort 
to  defend  herself  ;  "  my  people  were  not 
like  Miles's  people, —  they  were  what  you 
thought  ill-doing,  careless,  and  ignorant, 
but  I  loved  them  —  mother  especially,  all 
the  better  because  she  was  easy  and  fool- 


ish like  myself,  and  I  missed  them  when 
I  had  nobody  but  Miles.  He  was  not  to 
say  bad  to  me,  though  he  brought  me  in 
very  little,  and  I  could  not  turn  my  hand 
to  earn  money,  I  had  not  been  brought 
up  to  help  myself  like  you  and  Mrs. 
Mayne.  Miles  was  never  savage  as  I 
have  seen  father  when  in  drink  to  mother, 
but  he  was  a  man,  and  of  course  he  soon 
tired  of  being  with  a  girl  like  me." 

Sal  spoke  as  of  a  necessity,  with  a  sad 
unconscious  irony.  There  was  no  re- 
sentment either  then  or  afterwards  in  her 
tone  —  not  even  passionate  feeling  for 
herself,  her  child,  or  Miles  —  it  was  as  if 
passion  too  were  exhausted. 

"  I  did  try  to  be  not  so  bad  a  wife  as 
everybody  had  prophesied,  and  you  and 
your  sister  more  than  anybody  I  know, 
had  judged  I  should  make,"  said  Sal. 
"  Yes,  I  tried,  though  you  just  gave  me  a 
troubled  look  and  then  turned  away  your 
head,  in  the  church  porch,  on  that  morn- 
ing long  ago,  and  though  I  went  on  wear- 
ing curls  and  looking  saucy  whenever  I 
had  the  chance  of  meeting  you.  And 
when  I  thought  baby  was  coming,  I  meant, 
though  we  should  have  ever  so  little  to 
put  into  its  mouth,  that  it  should  never 
know  want,  or  grow  up  like  I  had  done, 
for  I  would  work  and  be  staid  and  good 
and  never  be  a  bad  mother.  But  my  life 
has  all  fallen  through,  Sukie  ;  do  you 
think  I'll  be  let  try  over  again  ?  " 

Sukie  was  puzzled  and  distressed.  Did 
Sal  believe  that  she  was  to  recover  after 
all,  and  how  was  Sukie  to  be  cruelly  kind 
and  overthrow  the  baseless  belief  ?  But 
Sal,  in  her  momentary  brightening,  di- 
vined and  cleared  away  the  misconception. 

"  Try  again  in  another  place,  Sukie,  I 
am  so  spent  I  could  never  get  up  and  do 
it  here.  I  daresay,  even  if  I  had  not 
been  too  ill  to  get  better,  I  should  never 
have  been  strong  again  like  poor  mother, 
and  should  have  been  a  drag  upon  Miles, 
and  a  trial  to  him  as  a  sickly  wife  is  to  a 
man  —  I  know  it  finished  father  ;  he 
could  never  look  for  comfort  at  home, 
and  so  he  took  to  seeking  all  his  pleasure 
abroad.  It  would  need  a  strong  man, 
and  Miles  is  not  stronger  than  father,  to 
bear  such  a  burden.  It  must  be  better 
that  I  should  die  at  once,  and  not  hang 
on  to  be  only  in  folks'  way.  I  don't  feel 
to  fear  going  out  into  the  dark  alone,  as  I 
used  to  think  I  should  fear  ;  everything 
is  dulled — fear  as  well  as  pain  —  and  I 
have  a  hope  that  the  Lord,  who  had  pity 
on  sinners  and  died  for  them,  and  who 
liked  people  to  try  to  do  better,  will  let 
me  try  again." 
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Sal's  life  had  been  so  short  that  even  sorbed  life,  and  with  Kitty  claiming  her 
in  its  pitiable  and  utter  collapse,  it  was  help  too — Sukie  did  not  stop  to  ask  her- 
not  so  much  rest  that  she  craved,  as  the  '  self.  And  it  did  not  plague  Sukie  much 
power  to  try  again.  |  as  yet  ;  it  lay  where  it  was  put  down,  or 

Sukie  sought  to  tell  the  glorious  mar- ,  let  itself  be  fed  by  the  hand  as  skilfully 
vel,  that  even  Sal's  hardly  begun  work  as  an  awkward  elderly  single  woman  who 
had  been  done  and  finished  for  her  hun- ;  had  long  outgrown  her  acquaintance  with 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  years  before,  if:  babies  could  feed  it,  without  much  re- 
Sal  could  by  God's  grace  repent  and  be-    monstrance,  whilst  its  occasional  crying 


lieve,  and  lay  hold  of  her  Saviour,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  need,  therefore, 


was  not  overpowermg. 

Still  Sukie    dreaded    that    her    father 


in  that  sense  for  her  to  try  again  in  an-   would   make  serious    objections    to   the 
other  world.  I  baby  and  its  crying,  as  interfering   with 

Sal  listened  and  assented,  and  said  the  quiet  of  his  household.  She  could  not 
that  she  knew  she  could  not  save  her-  feel  too  much  the  condescension  and 
self,  were  she  to  do  ever  so  well.  How  magnanimity  with  which  —  when  he  had 
could  she  think  to  save  herself  when  she  !  greeted  her  return  with  a  degree  of  ani- 
had  found  it  too  hard  to  prevent  herself  j  mation  that  while  in  itself  very  touching 
from  being  a  millstone  round  Miles's  [  and  flattering  to  her,  was  decidedly  sus- 
neck,  instead  of  helping  him  a  bit,  like  !  picious  of  the  old  man's  success  in  his 
other  women  helped  their  husbands  ?  j  practice  of  independent  campaigning  — 
She  humbly  hoped  that  a  Saviour  was  for  j  he  actually  looked  at  the  living  bundle  in 
such  as  she,  since  she  was  dead  beat,  Sukie's  arms,  touched  its  tiny  cheek  with 
and  oh!  so  weary,  and  just  like  a  lost  j  one  of  his  withered  fingers,  and  with  lofty 
sheep.  And  she  was  very  sorry,  though  graciousness,  granted  her  permission  to 
she  felt  so  heavy  and  stupid,  it  was  the  retain  the  burden  which  had  been  thrown 
sorrow  that   made  her  wish   to    try  over  j  upon  her  ;  "  for  you  women,   Sukie,  will 


again,  Sal  repeated  dreamily,  and  dozed 
off  into  a  sounder  slumber,  speaking  no 
more  in  this  world. 

Sukie  commended  Sal  fervently  to  her 
Saviour,  and  closed  her  eyes  when  her 
last  breath  was  drawn. 

Miles  was  completely  unmanned  by  his 
wife's  death,  and  sat  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  and  his  hands  on  the  table,  prov- 
ing as  incapable  of  supporting  Sukie  by 
suggestion  and  advice  under  the  blow 
which  had  struck  him,  as  he  had  been 
arrogant  and  headstrong  ingoing  his  own 
way  when  things  were  well  with  him. 

Sukie,  who,  while  a  mainstay,  had 
always  been  in  the  background  in  her 
father's  house,  was  compelled  to  decide 
for  Miles  and  his  infant,  as  well  as  for 
herself,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  thing  which  she  could  do,  after 
inducing  Miles  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral,  becoming  bound 
for  the  defraying  of  its  expenses  by  her 
father,  if  not  by  her  brother,  and  waiting 
to  give  her  decent  countenance  to  the  sad 
ceremony,  was  to  give  up  the  lodging  and 
get  Miles  to  go  back  with  her  to  his  old 
home,  to  which  she  would  take  the  baby 
also. 

How  Sukie  was  to  dispose  of  the  baby 
eventually  —  whether  Miles,  so  little  to 
be  relied  upon  in  any  difficulty,  would 
do  his  part  by  it,  what  new  disturbing 
clement  would  be  introduced  by  it  into 
her  already    sufficiently  tasked   and  ab- 
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always  disport  yourself  with  some  toy  or 
other  ;  "  as  if  Sukie  had  taken  the  child 
for  a  sport,  or  had  leisure,  not  to  say  in- 
clination, to  amuse  herself  with  a  toy  ! 

On  the  contrary,  it  felt  the  oddest, 
most  incredible  thing  for  a  woman  like 
Sukie  to  have  a  child  given  to  her,  which 
but  for  Miles  (and  he  was  not  of  much 
account  as  a  helper)  belonged  solely  to 
her.  She  had  not  been  aware  till  then 
that  she  had  any  special  attachment  to 
children  ;  she  had  cared  so  much  for  her 
father  and  Kitty,  that  she  had  certainly 
no  vacant  room  for  other  ties,  and  chil- 
dren had  not  Come  across  her.  But  here 
was  a  child  given  to  her  as  a  child  was 
given  to  Naomi  in  her  old  age,  and  Sukie 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  thrill 
which  the  conviction  sent  through  her, 
while  she  was  only  saying  to  herself  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  way,  that  she  must 
do  what  she  could,  small  as  that  was,  for 
the  poor  motherless  child.  It  was  not 
the  child's  fault  that  its  father  and  mother 
had  gone  together  without  making  any 
provision  for  it ;  and  perhaps  Sukie  her- 
self might  have  done  something  more 
and  sooner  for  the  poor  dead  girl,  Sal, 
though  she  could  not  tell  how  or  where 
she  could  have  done  it. 

On  all  these  occurrences  Kitty  had  pro- 
nounced no  interdict,  not  only  because 
she  was  withdrawn  from  the  trouble,  but 
because  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  good  woman  to  have  forbidden 
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the  adoption  of  the  child.  Kitty,  with  all '  prayed,  but  had  yielded  to  the  innocent 
her  caprices,  could  not,  any  more  than  !  belief  that  Miles  as  a  widower  would  be 
Sukie,  have  been  guilty  of  heartless  in- 1  a  new  man,  that  out  of  his  wife's  death 
difference  in  leaving  the  child  in  a  lodg- 1  would  come  a  higher  life  to  him  ;  so  that 
ing  with  Miles  ;  but  must  have  carried  it !  Sukie  should  thenceforth  cherish  Sal's 
to  the  watchmaker's  house,  where  its  I  memory  with  awe  and  tenderness,  because 
father  had  been  the  last  baby.  It  was  |  by  her  early  death  the  girl  would  have 
one  thing  to  propose  to  take  no  notice  of  I  wrought  Miles  lasting  gain.  The  result 
Miles  and  Sal  in  their  foolish  marriage,  !  did  not  answer  to  Sukie's  expectation, 
and  another  to  abandon  their  child  to  I  Miles's  regret  and  remorse  were  not  re- 
Molly  Jones.  pentance.  They  were  fugitive,  and  while 
Yet  it  was  an  altogether  bewildering  they  lasted  they' took  the  form  of  sullen- 
and,  for  the  time,  painful  experience  to  j  ness  and  impatience,  which  caused  him 
both  women,  that,  when  Sukie  stood  by  to  be  peculiarly  inaccessible  and  intract- 
her  sister  in  her  hour  of  danger,  and  saw  '  able,  and  to  be  inclined  to  escape  from 
and  handled  with  fond  reverence  Kitty's  '  the  sight,  sound,  and  obligation  involved 
baby  —  also  a  boy  —  it  should  have  so  in  his  balDy,  not  less  but  more  than  from 
happened  that  Sukie  had  another  baby  in 


her  mind  and  on  her  thoughts,  whom  she 
had  even  had  to  bring  with  her  to  Kitty's 


lodging,  and  whose 
mount  with  her. 


claims    were    para- 


CHAPTER   IV. 
WORSE   THAN   FATHERLESS. 

Sukie  saw  Will  Mayne  for  the  first 
time  for  months  just  after  the  birth  of 
'  Kitty's  baby.  Will  was  on  that  occasion 
jauntily  affable  and  condescending,  not 
only  confidently  declaring  that  Kitty 
would  soon  be  about  asrain,  but  that  she 


any  other  obligation. 

Sukie's  many  virtues  did  not  include 
that  of  tact  in  advocating  the  baby's  in- 
terests, and  she  had  not  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature  which  might  have  com- 
forted her  with  the  suggestion  that  Miles's 
disagreeableness  and  harshness  might 
really  be  a  phase  and  stage  in  amendment. 
She  could  only  sigh  and  groan  and  strive 
to  have  faith  before  the  spectacle  of  what 
she  regarded  as  Miles's  loss  of  feeling  in 
the  hardening  of  his  nature. 

But  Miles's  poor  little  baby  was  even 
more  Sukie's  because  its  father  did  not 
care  for  it.  It  had  lived  long  enough  to 
must  make  haste,  for  he  was  going  to  |  have  acquired  a  certain  individuality.  It 
move  her  and  the  kid  into  better  quar-  even  throve  tolerably  well  in  the  unpropi- 
ters,  either  in  Cranthorpe  or  elsewhere,  tious  atmosphere  of  a  spinster's  nursing, 
in  no  time.  Mr.  Bridges  was  a  curmud-  It  was  not  a  pretty  baby  —  not  nearly  so 
geon,  but  Will  had  heard  of  a  fine  job  for  |  fine  a  baby  as  Kitty's.  It  was  but  a  sallow 
which  a  higher  class  of  hands  were  want-  skinny  little  thing.  It  had  no  advantage 
ed,  at  a  great  gentleman's  place  down  of  dress  and  surroundings  ;  for  the  only 
Gloucester  way.  Then  he  made  a  break  I  clothes  which  its  mothertiad  been  able  to 
in  his  vaunting  announcements  to  put  a  |  provide  for  it  had  been  of  the  poorest  and 
passing  inquiry  to  Sukie  after  "  that  poor  plainest  description.  Sukie,  who  had  con- 
little  beggar,  Miles's  child."  trived  to  embroider  one  robe  for  Kitty's 
Since  Kitty  recovered  well,  and  was  baby,  was  not  able  to  supplement  the 
soon  herself  again,  and  as  Sukie  was  j  wardrobe  of  her  own.  But  she  began  to 
much  pressed  in  her  various  avocations  |  find  in  her  baby  a  hundred  beauties  unde- 
of  watchmaker's  assistant,  straw-bonnet  j  tected  by  less  partial  gazers.  It  had 
cleaner,  housekeeper,  and  nurse,  she  had  bright  little  eyes,  and  a  bud  of  a  mouth, 
but  the  briefest  glimpses  of  Kitty;  while  !  and  dear  little  hands  and  feet.  It  winked 
she  was  thankful  in  her  unselfish  heart  |  and  blinked  at  the  light,  and  Sukie  fan- 
that  Kitty,  occupied  with  her  new  tie,  !  cied  it  listened  to  the  canary  birds, 
would  not  miss  her  much  for  several '  Sukie  in  private  took  to  hugging  it  and 
weeks.  I  kissing  it,  and  even  to  shedding  some 
At  the  end  of  the  month  Sukie  become  '  tears  of  exquisite  joy  and  sorrow  over  it, 
anxious  to  consult  Kitty  on  an  important  and  to  looking  forward  to  the  moments 
point  —  the  christening  of  the  two  infants.  I  of  feeding  and  washing  it  as  the  happiest 


It  might  have  seemed  more  natural  to 
consult  Miles  in  the  one  case,  but  Sukie, 
though  living  in  the  same  house,  saw  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  Miles,  less  even  than 
she  had  seen  of  him  when  he  was  a  bach- 
elor.     She    had    not    only    hoped    and 


moments  of  the  day,  and  soon  went  on  to 
craving  for  its  being  in  her  arms  — 
though  that  could  only  be  at  rare  inter- 
vals during  the  waking  hours,  with  a  con- 
stant sense  of  emptiness  and  unrest  when 
the  little  creature  was  in  the  old   family 
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cradle  which  had  been  rescued  from  the  I  day,  when  she  was  engaged  shaking  and 

turning  her  store  of  bleachinjr,  formless 


lumber  of  the  garret,  and  once  more 
graced  with  an  occupant,  or  on  the  blan- 
ket in  one  corner  of  the  floor, —  and  of 
blessed  fulness  and  satisfaction  when  the 
infant  was  nestling  to  her  breast. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Sukie  had 
come  speedily  to  the  determination  that 
her  child  should  not  lack  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  she  could  give  it,  and  the 
foremost  of  these  advantages  was  the  in- 
troduction of  her  lamb  into  the  Christian 
fold.  Miles  would  hold  back,  he  had 
turned  brusquely  from  the  subject  every 
time  Sukie  had  mentioned  it,  but  he 
should  be  made  to  hear  reason  and  reli- 
gion, and  he  would  have  Will  Mayne  to 
keep  him  in  countenance. 

Sukie  of  course,  would  be  one  god- 
mother. Ah  !  she  had  intended  to  be 
godmother  to  Kitty's  child  ;  but  she 
might  be  that  also,  she  would  only  be 
richer  for  little  Miles's  poverty  in  friends. 
She  was  bent  on  his  being  a  third  Miles 
—  Miles  Cope  was  a  dear  name  to  her, 
she  reflected,  with  the  most  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity,  and  if  the  second 
Miles  did  not  render  the  name  honoured 
as  the  first  had  rendered  it,  why  the  third 
Miles  might  grow  up  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, and,  please  God,  she  might  live 
to  see  that  glad  day. 

Kitty  had  said,  the  only  time  that  she 
had  mentioned  the  christening  to  Sukie, 
that  to  be  sure  her  boy's  name  should  be 
that  of  his  father  ;  and  Kitty  had  spoken 
with  much  testiness,  while  Sukie  had 
wondered  in  her  own  mind  how  Kitty 
could  withhold  her  father's  name  from 
her  child.  But  no  doubt  Kitty  had  known 
best,  and  had  reflected  that  Sukie's  boy 
by  right  of  both  father  and  grandfather, 
would  be  little  Miles.  Two  little  Mileses, 
even  though  one  were  Miles  Mayne  and 
the  other  Miles  Cope,  would  breed  con- 
fusion. Again  Sukie  was  ready  to  con- 
fess that  she  did  not  understand  a  wife's 
feelings,  and  Kitty  had  this  excuse  for 
her  preference  of  her  husband's  name 
over  her  father's,  that  she  might  not  have 
another  son  to  bear  his  father's  name. 
Lastly,  the  father  had  a  voice  in  the 
child's  name,  and  Will  Mayne's  father, 
of  whom  Sukie  had  never  once  heard  him 
speak,  might  be  dear  to  Will  Mayne  as 
her  father  was  to  her,  and  might  also  be 
another  Will  Mayne.  If  so,  the  strange 
old  gentleman  was  entitled  by  established 
rule  to  give  his  name  to  his  son's  first 
son. 

Sukie  was  turning  all  these  considera- 
tions over  in  her  mind  one  showery  May 


straw  bonnets  in  the  wash-house,  with 
the  doors  of  both  kitchens,  back  and 
front,  carefully  closed  to  prevent  the  sul- 
phur fumes  to  which  she  was  so  much  ac- 
customed that  they  did  not  even  make 
her  cough  or  sneeze,  reaching  her  father 
or  little  Miles  —  who  were,  the  one  at 
work  in  the  room  which  served  him  for 
a  shop,  and  the  other  fast  asleep  care- 
fully tucked,  and  barricaded  with  chairs, 
in  his  cradle  in  the  front  kitchen. 

Sukie  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
she  would  snatch  a  moment  to  run  over 
to  Kitty  and  ask  when  their  christening 
was  to  be  ;  — that  she  must  wrap  up  her 
child  against  the  spring  wind  and  wet, 
and  take  him  with  her,  as  being  less  of  a 
risk  than  leaving  him  alone  in  the  house, 
with  his  grandfather,  so  buried  in  his 
book  as  to  be  far  above  ordinary  obser- 
vation. Little  Miles  might  scream  him- 
self into  a  fit,  though  he  was  as  good  as 
gold,  and  far  from  a  crying  child  ;  or  he 
might  toss  off  the  clothes  and  catch  his 
death  of  cold  ;  or  topple  over  the  cradle 
and  break  his  crown,  if  not  his  neck,  un- 
der it  ;  or  a  strange  cat  might  stray  in 
and  smother,  or  suck  the  breath  of 
Sukie's  most  precious  aestling.  These 
were  horrible  casualties  ;  but  as  she  pro- 
posed to  obviate  them  one  and  all,  by 
taking  little  Miles  abroad  with  her,  she 
only  glanced  at  them  metaphorically  with 
a  little  shudder  which  enhanced  her  com- 
fort in  being  able  to  bear  her  baby  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  least  of  them  ;  and 
she  gave  herself  up  to  the  more  practical 
question  as  to  whether  she  should  put  on 
her  best  and  thickest  shawl  and  hold  baby 
ensconced  within  its  folds,  or  whether 
she  should  give  baby  her  lighter  shawl 
as  a  shawl  of  his  own,  and  muffle  his 
head  in  one  of  his  grandfather^s  woolen 
neckerchiefs,  which  to  use  on  her  own* 
account  Sukie  would  have  counted  little 
less  than  profanation. 

Sukie  was  not  unhappy  while  she  was 
revolving  these  preparations,  not  though 
she  was  guilty  of  meditating  the  appro- 
priation of  one  of  her  oblivious  father's 
neckerchiefs.  Her  face  was  slightly 
blanched,  and  had  the  bluish  tinge  which 
the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  imparted  to  it, 
but  there  was  a  fund  of  peace  on  her  low 
brow  and  sweetness  in  the  curves  of  her 
unshapely  mouth. 

All  of  a  sudden  she  heard  a  stir  in  the 
silent  house  behind  her,  and  before  she 
had  time  to  connect  it  either  with  the  in- 
fant or  the  old  man,  who  were  its  only 
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occupants,  and  hurry  to  ascertain  what 
moved  them,  the  wash-house  door  was 
thrown  open  by  a  hasty  hand,  and  Kitty 
walked  in  with  her  baby  in  her  arms  — 
Kitty,  who  had  always  loathed  and  re- 
treated from  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur, 
who  had  not  been  to  her  father's  house 
since  her  illness  and  recovery,  and  who 
had  brought  her  infant  in  her  arms  with- 
in the  noxious  influence. 

The  last  fact  presented  so  real  and 
near  a  danger,  — which  assumed  patheti- 
cally overpowering  proportions  to  the  el- 
derly woman,  who  had  been  but  lately 
aroused  to  and  engrossed  with  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  a  baby, —  that  Kitty's  child 
positively  eclipsed  its  mother  at  that 
moment  in  vSukie's  regard. 

"  Kitty,  Kitty,  go  back  instantly,"  she 
cried,  waving  wildly  the  hooked  stick,  by 
means  of  which  she  had  been  catching 
from  the  rope  which  sustained  them,  pull- 
ing down,  and  readjusting  the  suspended 
squares,  ovals,  and  strips  of  straw  plait  ; 
"are  you  mad,  or  have  you  forgotten  the 
sulphur  for  the  child  ?  Take  it  away  this 
moment,  and  I'll  follow  you." 

Sukie  had  failed  to  remark  that  her- 
sister's  face  was  wanner  than  her  own, 
and  was  dragged  and  pinched  to  boot, 
while  her  eyes  were  wild  and  staring,  as 
if  the  oppressive  atmosphere  were  al- 
ready choking  her  and  stopping  the  pul- 
sations of  her  heart.  Nay,  Sukie  con- 
tinued so  full  of  the  risk  which  the  child 
had  run  by  the  singular  imprudence  of 
the  mother,  that  even  after  they  were  in 
the  kitchen,  she  did  not  see  how  ill  Kitty 
looked,  or  so  much  as  remember  that  this 
was  her  first  visit  to  her  father's  house 
with  her  baby,  on  which  she  ought  to  be 
warmly  congratulated,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  which,  as  a  great  event,  not  only 
to  Kitty,  but  to  all  her  friends,  she  and 
her  little  son  ought  to  receive  a  double 
amount  of  welcome  and  petting. 

And  Kitty,  although  in  general  she 
liked  and  claimed  her  due,  did  not  seem 
to  miss  the  recognition. 

"  I  want  to  know,  Sukie,  if  you  have 
seen  Miles  since  morning,"  she  said,  ab- 
ruptly, out  of  a  dry  throat,  relinquishing 
her  child,  without  a  comment,  to  her 
sister. 

"  No,"  said  Sukie,  without  much 
thought ;  "  he  has  not  been  coming  in  to 
dinner  since  he  has  been  painting  at 
Leascombe.  Dont  Mayne  take  his  food 
on  the  premises  to  save  waste  of  time  ? 
Pretty  dear  !  I  can  see  how  he  grows, 
Kitty  ;  but  I  don't  think  he  is  more  firmly 
fleshed  than  baby  here." 


"  What  did  Miles  say  to  you  this  morn- 
ing ?  "  inquired  Kitty  eagerly. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  repeated  Sukie, 
looking  up  with  surprise  from  her  ad- 
miring contemplation  of  the  infant. 
"Why,  nothing  particular  —  he  was  in 
better  humour  than  usual,  and  called  me 
a  good  soul  for  running  after  him  with 
two  hard  boiled  eggs  to  add  to  his  dinner, 
since  he  had  complained  that  the  house- 
keeper at  Leascombe  kept  the  men  on 
short  commons.  Ke  bade  me  not  mind 
him,  but  take  care  of  myself.  Dear  ! 
how  pale  you  are,  Kitty,  when  I  come  to 
see  you  fairly  !  The  first  day  you  have 
walked  so  far,  what  a  forgetful  goose  I 
am,  and  the  kettle  is  boiling  and  you  can 
have  tea  in  a  trice.  You  ain't  faint,  are 
you  .-*  I'll  run  out  for  three  pen'rth  of 
brandy." 

"  No,  no,"  forbade  Kitty,  raising  her 
head  from  where  she  had  leant  it  against 
the  back  of  her  chair,  "never  mind  me  ; 
but  there  is  something  I  wish  you  to  do, 
Sukie.  Go  to  Bridges's  shop  and  find 
out  if  Miles  is  out  at  Leascombe." 

"  Oh  !  you  haven't  heard  of  an  acci- 
dent ?  "  cried  Sukie,  partially  enlightened. 
"  What  is  it  ?  who  will  break  it  to  fa- 
ther ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  no  accident,"  said  Kitty, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  Do  what  I  bid 
you,  Sukie ;  you  never  refused  to  do 
what  I  bade  you  before,  and  if  I  have  not 
you  to  trust  to,  what  will  become  of  me  ? 
Ask  me  no  questions.  Oh,  surely  you  can 
do  so  simple  an  errand  to  Bridges's  shop." 

Kitty  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  left, 
and  there  were  the  two  infants  —  Sukie's 
child  in  its  cradle,  and  Kitty's  in  Sukie's 
arms  ;  the  old  father  as  unconscious  of 
impending  evil  as  the  children,  and  as 
incapable,  with  all  his  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing, of  warding  it  off. 

But  Sukie  made  no  further  demur. 
She  dared  not  delay ;  she  laid  the  infant 
on  its  mother's  knee,  trusting  to  the 
motherly  instinct  to  brace  Kitty  to  ren- 
der it,  or  the  child  in  the  cradle,  any 
service  which  they  might  require  in  her 
absence.  As  for  her  father,  Sukie  trusted 
to  be  back  again  before  his  accustomed 
tea-hour. 

Sukie  ran,  though  her  limbs  quaked, 
and  the  fresh  May  air  did  not  blow  away 
the  sulphur-bred  lividness  of  her  face, 
every  step  of  the  way  to  Bridges's  shop, 
and  was  not  without  a  suspicion  as  she 
ran  that  people  gazed  at  her  curiously 
and  meaningly.  But  Bridges's  shop,  with 
its  window  indicated  by  yards  of  gay 
flowery  wall-paper,  and  its  little  stucco 
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figures  of  Samuel  kneeling  with  his  hands 
clasped  in  youthful  awe  and  reverence, 
and  the  child  holding  a  fish,  from  origi- 
nals more  famous  than  Sukie  could  dream 
of,  was  not  far  to  seek,  and  would  soon 
be  reached  and  the  worst  known. 

Sukie  stumbled  into  the  shop,  where 
more  than  one  loitering  man  with  paper 
cap,  smeared  apron,  and  paint  pot  or 
brush  in  his  hands,  who  had  been  eagerly 
conversing  with  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
shop,  beat  a  rapid  retreat  into  the  inner 
premises  before  Sukie  entered. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  if  my  brother  or  Will 
Mayne  are  painting  out  at  Leascombe 
to-day?"  asked  Sukie,  hesitating  pain- 
fully. 

The  man  whom  she  addressed  hesi- 
tated in  turn,  shifted  from  one  foot  to 
another,  coloured  up,  turned  away  his 
head,  when,  catching  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  loiterers  in  the  further  doorway,  he 
made  a  sudden  attempt  to  get  some  aid 
in  discharging  a  painful  task. 

"Look  here,  Simmons,  can  you  tell 
Miss  Cope  anything  of  her  brother  and 
Mayne  ?  I  understand  you  saw  and  spoke 
to  them  last." 

"  Man,  what  is  the  use  of  beating  about 
the  bush  and  torturing  the  poor  soul  ?  " 
protested  the  man  who  was  thus  appealed 
to,  gruffly.  "  Cope  and  Mayne  have 
bolted  and  given  you  and  your  sister  the 
sack,  my  woman,  and  so  there  is  nothing 
more  to'be  said." 

Sukie  heard  the  worst,  and  it  was  be- 
yond what  her  utmost  panic  could  have 
conceived,  though  Kitty  was  right  that 
there  had  been  no  accident.  Young 
Miles  Cope  was  not  at  Leascombe,  for 
the  good  reason  that,  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  with  his  master,  in  which  he 
and  some  of  the  other  journeymen  paint- 
ers had  been  involved  the  previous  even- 
ing, he  with  others  had  thrown  up  their 
work.  Mr.  Bridges  had  accepted  their 
withdrawal  from  his  employment  without 
the  usual  warning  —  only  too  glad,  as  he 
put  it,  to  be  rid  of  two  or  three  dissipated, 
troublesome  workmen,  whose  places  he 
could  easily  fill.  Will  Mayne  was  another, 
and  it  was  understood  that  he  had  set  off 
from  Cranthorpe  the  same  night.  Miles 
Cope  had  waited  till  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  had  gone  away  with  a  third  man, 
who  had  let  it  slip  out  before  he  left  that 
their  immediate  destination  was  Bristol, 
from  which  he  and  Miles,  with  their  fel- 
low-painter Mayne,  who  had  preceded 
them  and  taken  their  berths,  were  to  sail 
within  a  few  hours  of  their  arrival  for 
America. 


The  story  of  the  flight  of  the  men  from 
their  home-ties  had  only  just  oozed  out 
and  reached  Mr.  Bridges  and  other  re- 
sponsible persons,  who  might  have  taken 
steps  to  have  the  delinquents  arrested, 
or,  at  least,  to  give  their  friends  and  the 
town  authorities  information  of  their 
heartless  intention ;  but  the  deserters 
from  their  posts  had  got  such  a  start  in 
their  favour  that  even  an  immediate 
pursuit  would  in  all  probability  neither 
overtake  nor  recall  them.  All  that  the 
most  merciful  man  could  say  by  way  of 
comfort  in  imparting  the  news  to  Sukie 
Cope  was  that  she  and  her  sister  might 
in  the  end  be  well  rid  of  such  a  pair  of 
ne'er-do-wells. 

Sukie  had  no  thought  of  pursuit.  With 
her  feet  weighted  as  if  by  lead,  she  tried 
to  hasten  back  to  her  still  more  misera- 
ble sister.  What  could  she  and  Kitty  do 
to  follow  and  bring  back  runaways  and 
traitors  from  home  and  duty  ?  What 
could  their  father  do  save  expose  his 
sterling  honesty  (which  could  not  have 
compassed  the  conception  of  such  be- 
trayal), and  his  grey  hairs  to  insult  and 
mockery  ? 

There  was  but  one  gleam  of  consola- 
tion in  the  agony  of  the  trial  —  Kitty  was 
not  so  unprepared  as  Sukie  had  been. 
Whether  from  previous  neglect  and  un- 
kindness,  taunts  and  threats  on  Will 
Mayne's  part,  she  had,  in  some  measure, 
foreboded  the  catastrophe,  though  she 
had  shrunk,  as  a  woman  might  well 
shrink,  from  conveying  such  apprehen- 
sions and  fears,  even  to  a  sister. 

Accordingly,  when  Sukie  had  laid  the 
particulars  with  all  their  humiliation  be- 
fore Kitty  in  the  few  simple  words,  "  Oh  ! 
my  dear,  bear  up,  for  tliey  are  gone  — 
Miles  and  Mayne  —  both  gone  to  Amer- 
ica," and  had  made  a  faint  attempt  in 
which  she  herself  had  little  faith  to  mend 
the  narrative  by  adding,  "  But  there  may 
be  a  mistake,  Kitty  —  they  could  not  do 
it  —  to  leave  you  and  the  children  and 
father  without  a  word  —  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  possible." 

"  It  has  been  possible,"  said  Kitty,  with 
a  hard  sob.  "  I  was  a  vain  idiot  not  to 
believe  anything  against  him  and  his  love, 
once  on  a  day  ;  I  can  believe  everything 
possible  now.  There  is  no  mistake, 
Sukie  ;  I  guessed  it  when  I  sat  up  all  last 
night  in  my  weakness,  waiting  in  vain  for 
him.  They  are  gone,  and  it  is  Will 
Mayne  who  has  enticed  away  Miles." 

Old  Miles  had  to  be  thought  of  and 
taken  into  the  consultation.  Sukie  had 
to  go  to  him  next  with  the  news  of  his. 
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son  and  his  son-in-law  having  absconded, 
abandoning  not  Sukie  and  Kitty  and  him 
alone,  but  each  his  child  to  the  care  of 
two  forlorn  middle-aged  women  and  an 
old  man  whose  active  days  were  long  past, 
and  his  business  fast  leaving  him. 

Old  Miles's  pomposity  and  pedantry, 
great  though  they  were,  were  not  proof 
against  such  a  shock.  They  were  de- 
throned for  the  occasion.  Like  the  first 
man  who  gave  the  information  to  Sukie, 
old  Miles  was  abashed  in  his  very  man- 
hood, and  with  his  pride  humbled  into 
the  dust  before  the  women  —  his  daugh- 
ters. He  spoke  plainly  enough  in  his 
first  sentence. 

"  Both  men  gone,  and  you  girls  left 
with  me,  no  longer  able  to  provide  for 
you,  and  a  couple  of  infants  —  these 
scoundrels'  infants  —  on  your  hands,  and 
one  of  the  scoundrels  my  son  !  It  is  a 
base  lie  which  some  vile  slanderer  has 
palmed  off  on  you  and  your  sister,  Sukie. 
I  thought  you  would  have  known  better 
than  to  have  believed  it.  Get  me  my  hat, 
and  let  me  out  to  clear  it  all  up." 

Even  when  he  had  gone  and  come  back, 
and  sat  down  helpless  under  the  disgrace 
and  calamity,  and  when  strong  habit  had 
resumed  its  sway,  and  the  old  man  either 
lapsed  into  gloomy  silence  or  raised  his 
head  with  something  of  its  old  conceit, 
and  delivered  an  oracular  utterance  which 
sought  piteously  to  cloak  and  veil  the 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  him  and  his, 
and  to  find  an  excuse  for  his  own  man- 
hood before  the  wronged  women,  there 
was  something  more  dazed  than  profound 
in  his  air,  and  there  was  a  humble  plain- 
tiveness  in  his  conceit,  as  he  said, 

"  Lads  are  vagarious  and  want  to  go 
out  into  the  world  to  make  their  fortunes, 
if  women  will  but  wait  and  have  patience, 
and  let  God's  will  be  done." 

"  You  and  your  dear  little  baby  will 
stay  in  your  old  quarters,  Kitty,"  pro- 
posed Sukie  at  once,  but  speaking  bro- 
kenly, and  unable  to  make  the  smallest 
feint  at  cheerfulness,  while  she  could  not 
keep  from  recalling  how  lately,  and  in 
what  triumph,  Kitty  had  quitted  her  home 
of  many  peaceful  years,  and  wondering 
if  it  would  be  her,  Sukie's,  part  to  give 
up  the  River  End  lodging  as  she  had 
given  up  Miles's  lodging  in  the  Forge 
Lane,  and  settle  with  another  landlady, 
and,  oh  !  where  should  she  find  the 
means  to  do  that,  and  provide  for  them 
all,  and  little  Miles,  who  had  nobody  but 
her  now  —  nobody  !  Yet  she  found  voice 
to  say  reassuringly,  "  There  is  room  for 
•us  all,  Kitty." 


"  How  can  I  come  upon  father  and  you 
with  my  child  ?  But  what  can  I  do, 
Sukie  ?  "  cried  Kitty,  hoarsely. 

"  Say  no  more  or  you  will  break  my 
heart,  Kitty ;  and  father  is  right ;  it  is 
God's  will  which  must  be  done,"  whis- 
pered Sukie,  quietly. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  versatile  and  nimble-witted  Greek 
readily  found  a  home  in  the  capital  of 
his  Roman  conqueror.  Rome  with  the 
wealth  and  love  of  luxury,  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  her  eastern  conquests, 
naturally  became  a  centre  of  attraction 
to  every  description  of  adventurer. 
Under  the  imperial  rule  the  city  swarmed 
with  Greeks,  whose  multifarious  accom- 
plishments enabled  them  to  gratify  every 
variety  of  taste  to  which  a  rich  and  idle 
society  would  be  inclined.  A  man  who 
had  to  live  by  his  wits  could  not  possibly 
have  desired  to  be  surrounded  by  more 
favourable  conditions.  For  artists,  phy- 
sicians, architects,  teachers  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  there  were  easy  and  abun- 
dant openings,  and  into  all  of  them  the 
Greek  stepped  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Had  journalism  been  a  profession  at 
Rome,  Greeks,  we  may  be  sure,  would 
have  monopolized  it.  No  event  could 
have  occurred,  no  subject  in  heaven  or 
earth  could  have  been  propounded,  on 
which  a  Greek  littirateur  would  not  have 
written  with  an  awful  fluency.  Readers 
of  Juvenal  will  recall  with  a  smile,  the 
passage  in  which  the  "  Graeculus  esu- 
riens,"  with  his  wonderfully  various  ca- 
pabilities, is  held  up  as  an  object  from 
which  honest  simplicity  ought  to  recoil 
with  horror.  We  can  well  understand 
that  the  average  Roman,  who  was  some- 
what dull  and  matter-of-fact,  would  not 
unnaturally  half  dislike,  half  despise  Greek 
cleverness.  He  would  have  much  the  same 
feeling  towards  it,  as  the  old-fashioned 
country  squire  still  has  towards  an  artist 
or  a  man  of  letters.  The  Greek  professor, 
as  a  man  who  lived  by  his  wits,  would  have 
been  more  or  less  of  an  abomination  to 
him.  This  sort  of  feeling,  however,  which 
though  stupid  had  really  something  to 
say  for  itself,  must  have  almost  worn  it- 
self out  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  empire.  Society  frowned  on  it  and 
condemned  it  as  ignorant  and  unenlight- 
ened. The  highest  aristocratic  circles 
had    distinctly  recognized  the  worth  of 
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Greek  culture,  and  set  the  tone  in  its  fa- 
vour. The  Roman  youth,  who  in  former 
days  had  learnt  jurisprudence  and  elo- 
quence under  the  care  of  some  eminent 
lawyer,  now  attended  the  lectures  of  a 
Greek  professor,  and  in  this  manner 
completed  the  higher  part  of  his  educa- 
tion. The  change  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  circumstances,  over  which  parents 
had  no  control.  The  eloquence  of  the 
bar  had  languished  under  imperialism, 
and  the  law  courts  no  longer  supplied  the 
intellectual  training  which  they  had  for- 
merly done.  A  substitute,  necessarily  a 
formal  and  artificial  one,  was  sought  in 
the  classes  presided  over  by  eminent 
Greek  grammarians  and  rhetoricians. 
Here  lads  were  carefully  taught  the  va- 
rious arts  of  style,  and  had  to  discuss 
every  imaginable  topic.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  education  seemed  to  be  to  turn 
out  clever  speakers  and  talkers.  It  must 
have  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  conceit- 
ed smatterers,  whose  intolerable  affecta- 
tion must  have  made  them  bores  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  Roman  society.  You 
would  have  had  not  infrequently  to  sit 
next  a  man  at  dinner,  who  would  have  in- 
sisted on  dragging  you  into  some  abstruse 
question  of  mythology  or  archaeology. 
Imagine  being  expected  to  discuss  why 
the  temple  ofSaturn  had  been  used  from 
time  immemorial  as  a  record  office  ;  or 
why  the  ancient  coins  had  on  one  side 
the  image  of  Janus,  on  the  other  the 
stern  of  a  ship.  The  discussion  of  ques- 
tions which  could  merely  give  scope  to 
the  exercise  of  intellectual  ingenuity,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sedulously  encour- 
aged by  the  teachers  of  Roman  youth. 
Among  the  Greek  professors  at  Rome,  we 
•can  quite  believe  that  there  was  a  consid- 
erable sprinkling  of  ridiculous  pedants, 
and  probably  too,  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  rich /^rz'^//«  class,  of  downright  im- 
postors, who  thoroughly  deserved  the 
worst  that  Juvenal  has  said  about  them. 

There  was,  however,  as  we  have  good 
reason  for  knowing,  real  moral  worth  as 
well  as  literary  merit  of  a  high  order,  in 
this  Greek  society.  The  Roman  fash- 
ionable world  was,  we  doubt  not,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  a  gainer  by  its  presence. 
Here  was  at  least  an  element  which  could 
do  something  to  counteract  the  vulgarity 
of  wealth,  and  the  excessive  love  of  mate- 
rial enjoyments.  We  wish  we  knew  more 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  best  of  these  Greek 
rhetoricians.  We  get,  it  is  true,  a  few 
glimpses  into  it  ;  and  we  see  enough  to 
convince  us  that,  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  disreputable  adventurer  who  could 


have   imposed   only  on  the  rich    Roman 
money-lender   or  contractor,  there    were 
men  of   learning  and  culture  answering 
to  our  best  university  professors.     Such 
men  would  of  course  have  too  much   del- 
icacy to  attempt  to  force  themselves  into 
great  social  prominence  ;  but  we  may  be 
tolerably  sure  that   the    more  cultivated 
j  circles  at  Rome  felt  and  recognized  their 
stimulating  and  refining  influence.     It  is 
probable  that  Tacitus  knew  and  respected 
many    of     these    accomplished    Greeks. 
I  The  younger  Pliny  can  hardly  find   lan- 
j  guage  strong  enough  to  express  his  admi- 
I  ration  of  them.     They  are  singled  out  in 
I  his  epistles  as  specially  distinguished  rep-  ■ 
j  resentatives  of  the  class,  and  are  praised 
as  much  for  their  moral  as  their  intellec- 
tual  qualities.     Of  their  learning  and  ac- 
complishments he  speaks  with  absolute 
I  rapture,  and    he  adds  that  he  finds  them 
I  the  most  guileless  and   estimable  set  of 
men  with  whom  he  is  acquainted.     We 
think  it  highly  probable  that   Pliny's  es- 
teem for   them  was  by  no  means  unde- 
served.    Many  of  them,  we  can  well  sup- 
pose, were  quite  as  much  lovers  of  truth 
and   honesty  as  we    usually  find   a  great 
scholar  or  man  of  science  to  be  in  our 
own  day. 

To  this  class  belongs  a  writer  whom 
most  of  us,  I  should  think,  look  upon  as 
an  old  familiar  friend.  Probably,  no  clas- 
sical author  is  better  known  to  the  aver- 
age modern  reader  than  Plutarch.  Plis 
Lives,  I  suppose,  have  been  oftener  trans- 
lated than  any  other  work  of  Greek  or 
Roman  antiquity.  He  is  hardly  known 
except  as  a  biographer,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
in  this  capacity  that  he  chiefly  deserves 
to  be  known.  His  age  was  one  in  which, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  biography  was 
a  particularly  popular  form  of  literature. 
Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  extraordinary 
importance  with  which  imperialism  had 
invested  a  single  man.  History,  if  not 
identified  with,  was  at  least  of  necessity 
closely  connected  with  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  reigning  emperor.  In  the 
absence  of  the  stirring  associations  of 
political  life,  the  reading  public  naturally 
felt  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  various  gos- 
sip which  centred  round  the  Court  and 
its  leading  figures.  Personal  anecdotes 
were  sure  to  be  in  great  demand.  The 
taste  may  not  have  been  a  very  elevated 
one,  but  it  was  almost  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Hence 
arose  a  crop  of  biographers,  of  whom  Plu- 
tarch was  unquestionably  the  worthiest. 
He  sought,  naturally  enough,  to  amuse 
his  readers,  and,  to  his  honour,  be  it  said, 
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he  did  his  best  to  instruct  and  improve 
them.  His  Lives  are  thoroughly  healthy 
reading — the  idea  of  comparing  eminent 
Greeks  with  eminent  Romans  was  in  it- 
self a  good  one,  and  it  was  specially  suit- 
ed to  a  reflective  self-conscious  age  which 
was  witnessing  the  fusion  of  two  such 
singularly  contrasted  worlds  as  the  Ro- 
man and  the  Hellenic.  It  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  treating  his  subject  from 
a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  and  of  in- 
terweaving with  it  a  number  of  thoughts 
on  the  general  course  of  human  affairs. 
All  this  Plutarch  does  in  a  pleasant  and 
sensible  fashion.  He  does  not,  however, 
in  the  least  come  up  to  our  modern  con- 
ception of  a  biographer.  Of  the  relation 
of  the  men  whose  lives  he  writes  to  their 
age,  of  the  social  or  political  atmosphere 
by  which  they  were  surrounded,  he  tells 
us  nothing.  What  he  does,  and  does  well 
and  agreeably,  is  to  illustrate  in  a  variety 
of  ways  the  characters  of  his  heroes  and 
to  dwell  on  the  virtues  by  which  they 
often  rose  superior  to  adverse  circum- 
stances. Hence  his  deserved  and  endur- 
ing popularity.-  We  have  heard  it  said 
that  he  was  the  Boswell  of  antiquity.  We 
have  seen  his  chatty  gossiping  style  com- 
pared to  that  of  Pepys'  Diary.  His  Lives 
were  beyond  a  doubt  well  known  to 
Shakespeare.  Some  one  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  would  rather  part  with 
all  the  other  remains  of  antiquity  than 
with  the  extant  works  of  Plutarch.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  he  has  attractions  for 
an  ordinary  modern  reader  which  are  not 
possessed  by  ancient  authors  of  far  high- 
er genius.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  what- 
ever may  be  his  literary  merits,  he  is  to 
us  a  link  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
worlds. 

It  is  a  disappointment  to  find  that  of 
the  man  himself  we  know  but  very  little. 
The  younger  Pliny,  one  would  suppose, 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  him,  and 
we  rather  wonder  there  is  no  allusion  to 
him  in  his  letters.  Plutarch  and  Pliny 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  many  re- 
spects very  much  like  each  other.  Both 
were  thoroughly  bookish  men  ;  both,  we 
imagine,  had  the  same  gentleness  and 
amiability.  Both,  too,  had  a  decided 
touch  of  pedantry.  In  Plutarch,  this  was 
no  doubt  partly  the  result  of  his  profes- 
sion, partly  of  his  careful  and  reverential 
study  of  the  past.  He  has  told  us  a  little 
about  himself,  and  this  is  nearly  all  we 
know.  It  does  not  amount  to  much.  It 
seems  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
Nero,  and  was  studying  philosophy  dur- 
ing hib  reign.     He  was  lecturing  at  Rome 


in  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  it  appears, 
from  a  little  anecdote  which  he  tells  in 
one  of  his  essays,  that  Pliny's  friend, 
Arulenus  Rusticus,  was  one  of  his  hear- 
ers. In  all  probability  he  was  banished 
by  the  tyrant  along  with  the  other  phi- 
losophers. He  had  been  a  considerable 
traveller,  and  had  visited  most  parts  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  also  Egypt.  The  story 
that  he  was  tutor  to  the  Emperor  Trajan 
is,  I  believe,  now  generally  rejected  as  ut- 
terly groundless.  How  long  he  taught 
and  lectured  at  Rome  we  cannot  say.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  he  made  money  by 
his  profession,  as  we  find  him  in  his  de- 
clining years  settled  down  at  his  native 
place,  Chaeroneia,  in  Boeotia,  to  which  he 
was  warmly  attached.  Here  he  became 
a  local  magistrate  and  a  priest  of  Apollo. 
We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  was  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  picture  to  ourselves  the  cheerful 
old  man  surrounded  by  his  guests,  and 
entertaining  them  with  the  recollections 
of  his  life  at  Rome  and  with  his  rich  fund 
of  anecdotes. 

We  think  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
Plutarch  is  known  to  English  readers  al- 
most exclusively  as  a  biographer.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  the  chief  claim  which  he  has 
on  our  interest,  but  he  has  also  another 
claim  which  distinctly  deserves  to  be  rec- 
ognized. In  reading  his  parallel  lives, 
one  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  those  reflec- 
tive and  moralizing  tendencies  out  of 
which  essay-literature  is  naturally  devel- 
oped. Had  he  lived  in  the  last  century, 
we  may  be  sure  he  would  have  contrib- 
uted many  a  paper  to  the  Spectator.  Were 
he  with  us  now,  he  would,  we  believe,  be 
a  rival  of  the  charming  author  of  Friends 
in  Council  and  Companions  of  my  Soli- 
tude. It  is  to  Plutarch  that  the  modern 
essayist  owes  his  literary  parentage. 
Montaigne  was  particularly  fond  of  jiim, 
and  says  that  his  own  essays  were  en- 
tirely made  up  of  what  he  had  borrowed 
from  Seneca  and  Plutarch.  A  very  con- 
siderable part  of  Plutarch's  extant  works, 
which  scholars  have  generally  agreed  to 
call  the  ''  Moralia,"  is  in  fact  a  series  of 
essays,  which  touch  on  nearly  every  con- 
ceivable subject.  Some  of  them  are  on 
curious  antiquarian  matters,  which,  as 
may  be  supposed,  often  lead  the  writer 
to  the  most  singular  and  uncritical  con- 
clusions. Plutarch  was  certainly  not  the 
man  to  sift,  such  subjects  to  much  profit  ; 
he  was  learned,  painstaking,  and  very 
anxious  to  understand  the  general  teach- 
ings of  history,  but  he  had  not  the  vigour 
and    the    originality  of    a    Thucydides. 
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We  must  not  expect  very  much  light  of 
the  best  sort  from  him  when  he  handles  , 
such  an  obscure  subject  as  the  worship  ' 
of  Isis  and  Osiris  or  the  Delphic  god  and  ^ 
the   oracle   of  the   Pythia.      Even  here,  i 
however,  we  get  occasionally  useful  hints  | 
and  suitable  remarks,  and  actual  informa- 1 
tion  of  some   value.     As  a  philosopher, ! 
he  was  bound  to  discuss  many  other  pro- 
found   subjects    for   which    he   had    no 
special  qualification.     His  essays  on  the 
genius   of    Socrates,   on   the    Stoic   and 
Epicurean    philosophies,  on  fate,  on  for- 
tune, on  the  cessation  of  the  oracles,  pre- 
sent a  strange  and    confused  medley   of 
speculations,  which,  for  a  modern  reader, 
have  little  interest,  and  would  be  hardly 
intelligible.     Even    in    these,    however, 
there   are,   as    we   intend  to    point   out, 
some  singular  lines  of  thought  which  are 
at  least  worthy  of  notice. 

It  was,  after  all,  as  a  practical  teacher 
that  Plutarch  must  have  been  most  es- 
teemed. When  he  deals  with  the  ordi- 
nary matters  of  life,  he  always  shows 
good  sense,  and  often  acuteness.  His 
moral  essays  constantly  remind  us  of  our 
excellent  friend  Miss  Edgeworth.  A 
pleasant  and  healthy  tone  pervades  them. 
We  can  well  imagine  how  the  rich  and 
comfortable  Roman  gentleman,  to  whom 
anything  like  subtle  metaphysical  specu- 
lation would  have  been  an  intense  bore, 
must  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  these 
writings.  Plutarch  let  it  be  clearly  seen 
that  he  had  a  great  admiration  for  the 
good  side  of  the  Roman  character.  He 
often  falls  into  a  gloomy  and  desponding 
view  of  the  world  and  its  prospects,  but 
he  more  than  once  suggests  that  the 
greatness  of  Rome  was  really  deserved, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  mankind  were  the 
better  for  it.  We  think  he  had  tried  to 
make  up  his  mind  that  whatever  is,  is 
right.  To  do  him  justice,  this  was  some- 
tliing  more  than  a  mere  lazy  acquiescence 
in  the  existing  state  of  things  ;  it  was 
grounded  on  a  belief  that  human  affairs 
are  not  left  to  chance. 

Plutarch's  essays  range  over  as  wide  a 
field  as  those  of  Montaigne  or  Hume. 
The  education  of  children,  the  study  of 
the  poets,  advice  to  married  people,  prog- 
ress in  virtue,  the  preservation  of  health, 
superstition,  the  restraint  of  anger,  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  brotherly  love,  the  vir- 
tues of  women,  the  avoiding  of  debt, 
false  shame,  the  love  of  riches,  talkative- 
ness, meddlesomeness,  love,  music,  con- 
solation for  the  afflicted,  these  are  a  few 
specimens  of  the  many  and  various  topics 
handled  in  what  we  may  call  his  more 


popular  essays.  Before  I  speak  of  these 
writings  more  in  detail,  it  is  as  well  that 
I  should  describe  the  general  impression 
derived  from  them  as  to  the  author's 
philosophical  position.  He  may  have 
little  merits  as  an  original  thinker,  but 
he  had  views  and  opinions  which,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  are  worth  consideration. 

Plutarch  was  neither  a  Stoic  nor  an 
Epicurean.  He  disliked  the  paradoxes 
of  Stoicism,  and  he  thought  the  promises 
of  Epicureanism  delusive.  There  was 
in  fact  too  much  sound  common  sense  in 
Plutarch  to  let  him  rest  satisfied  in  any 
existing  system  of  philosophy.  His 
opinions  about  the  divine  nature  and 
about  human  morality  were  very  much 
those  of  an  eighteenth  century  theolo- 
gian. In  his  caution  and  moderation, 
and  indeed  in  his  general  tone  of  thought 
he  was  not  at  all  unlike  some  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  English  Church  in  that 
period.  Had  he  lived  then,  he  might 
very  possibly  have  been  a  bishop  or  a 
dean.  In  his  moral  essays  we  really  find 
by  anticipation  some  of  Butler's  and 
Paley's  arguments.  He  believes  in  provi- 
dence as  something  above  and  apart  from 
either  fate  or  fortune.  He  had  a  concep- 
tion of  a  divine  plan  running  through  the 
world  and  its  history.  He  thought  that 
virtue  on  the  whole  secured  happiness, 
and  that  it  will  be  taught  and  imparted 
by  good  education.  He  was  inclined  to 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  human  nature, 
and  to  think  that  under  judicious  man- 
agement it  was  perfectly  capable  of  vast 
improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
strongly  felt  its  frailty,  and  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  world  would  al- 
ways present  a  considerable  mixture  of 
good  and  evil.  The  utopianism  which 
we  so  often  find  in  connection  with  great 
genius,  was  not  to  his  taste.  In  free-will 
he  was  a  decided  believer.  A  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was 
also  a  part  of  his  creed.  He  had  at  the 
same  time  all  the  horror  of  superstition 
and  fanaticism  which  belongs  to  a  healthy 
and  well-regulated  mind.  In  one  of  his 
essays  he  ridicules  people  who  make 
themselves  miserable  about  religion. 
Thus  far,  he  was  really  very  much  like 
an  Arminian  divine.  But  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  with  its  many  strange 
imaginings,  somewhat  disturbed  his  in- 
tellectual equilibriums  and  drew  him  in- 
to some  curious  speculations  which  only 
a  Greek  mind  would  have  ever  enter- 
tained. The  vague  word  Neoplatonism 
conveniently  describes  some  of  the  tlieo- 
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ries  at  which  he  hints.  In  a  few  essays 
attributed  to  him,  we  find  physical  and 
metaphysical  lines  of  thought  crossing 
each  other  in  a  singular  manner.  We 
may  certainly  say,  that  his  conceptions 
and  beliefs  were  distinctly  tinged  with 
Orientalism.  This  is  amply  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  great 
traveller,  that  he  was  naturally  fond  of 
comparing  nation  with  nation,  and  that 
the  general  idea  of  the  unity  of  all  races 
was  one  which  had  to  a  certain  extent 
worked  itself  into  his  mind.  It  is  rather 
surprising  that  he  never  alludes  to  Chris- 
tianity, which,  in  his  time,  we  know  had 
attracted  so  much  attention.  It  is  per- 
fectly impossible  that  it  could  have  es- 
caped him,  and  we  confess  we  cannot  in 
the  least  understand  how  it  is  that  he 
fails  to  notice  it.  We  find  him  occa- 
sionally plunging  into  speculations  closely 
akin  to  the  Eastern  and  Jewish  beliefs 
about  angels,  and  there  are  more  than 
hints  of  something  like  the  phenomena 
of  clairvoyance  and  mesmerism.  Plu- 
tarch's study  of  Plato,  whom  he  admired 
and  tried  to  imitate,  along  with  the  pecu- 
liar influence  of  his  age,  may  sufficiently 
explain  these  portions  of  his  writings. 
With  much  good  sense  and  much  sobriety 
of  judgment,  we  meet  occasionally  with 
a  kind  of  vein  of  mysticism  for  which  we 
were  hardly  prepared. 

His  moral  essays  cover  a  very  wide 
surface.  In  reading  them,  we  seem  to  be 
surrounded  with  a  sort  of  eighteenth 
century  atmosphere.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  draw  a  comparison  between  Plu- 
tarch and  Pope.  There  is  hardly  a  senti- 
ment in  the  Essay  on  Man  to  which  a 
parallel  might  not  be  found  in  Plutarch. 
Many  passages  in  his  writings  may  strike 
us  as  trite  and  commonplace,  but  how 
sensibly  and  judiciously  he  treats  such  a 
subject  as  the  education  of  children. 
We  find  several  of  our  modern  views 
surprisingly  anticipated  in  this  essay. 
The  evil  consequences  of  a  one-sided  and 
of  an  over-indulgent  education  are  ad- 
mirably pointed  out.  The  miserable 
after-life  of  the  youth  who  has  been  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  vulgar  and  igno- 
rant pretenders  to  learning,  and  has  never 
acquired  moral  tone  or  intellectual  culture 
is  strikingly  set  before  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who,  in  his  early  years, 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  ben.efit  of  a  good 
education,  finds  that  his  understanding 
only  grows  youthful  by  age,  and  that  time, 
which  makes  all  other  things  decay,  in- 
creases the  light  and  knowledge  of  our 
declining  years.      One  lesson  to  be  im- 
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pressed  on  the  young  is  that  they  are  not 
to  think  it  a  fine   thing  to  be  able  to  talk 
glibly  on  any  subject,  and  to  covet  ex- 
cessively the  dclat  too  often  undeservedly 
won  by  the  extempore   speaker.      To  a 
wretched     painter     who     once     showed 
Apelles  a  picture,  with  the  remark  that 
he  had  taken  a  very  little  time  to  paint  it, 
the  great  artist  replied,  "  I  only  wonder 
that  in  that  space  of  time  you  did  not 
produce  many  more  such  pictures."     The 
stingy    Philistine     father    who    grudges 
money  for  education  is  well  rebuked  by 
a  pungent  anecdote.     "  What  is  your  fee 
for  the  education  of  my  son,"  said  such 
a  father  to  the   philosopher   Aristippus. 
"  My  fee  is  ^50,"  was  the  reply.     "  Good 
heavens,"  exclaimed  the  parent,  "  I  could 
buy  a  slave  for  ^^50  !  "     "  Do  so,  by  all 
means,"  rejoined  the  philosopher,    "  and 
you  will  have  a  couple  of    slaves."     In 
some  schools  it  would  seem   athleticism 
was  unduly  cultivated.  Athletic  exercises, 
says  Plutarch,  are   very  good    as    laying 
the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  old  age,  but 
they  may  be  turned  into  enemies  both  of 
bodily  and  mental  health.     Corporal  pun- 
ishment is,  on  the  whole,  unsuitable  to 
free-born  children,  as  tending  to  destroy 
their  self-respect  and  to  discourage  them 
in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  its  frequent 
use    is   an   infallible    sign    of    a   clumsy 
teacher.     Of  anything  like  cram  Plutarch 
has  an  intense  horror.     Education  in  his 
view  is  to  be  a  very  careful  and  gradual  pro- 
cess, specially  aiming  at  the  formation  of 
certain  moral  and  mental  habits.     Hence 
parents  are  much  to  be  blamed  who  leave 
the  whole  matter  to  schoolmasters  and 
tutors.     They  ought  themselves  often  to 
examine  their  children,  and  to  see  whether 
they  are  really  the  better  for  what  they 
are  taught,  and  then  the  master  will  do 
his  duty  with  more  heartiness.     A  parent 
with   tact   will   not   take    note   of    every 
single  fault,  or  scold  his  son  violently  for 
once  in  a  way  talking  rather  thick  on  his 
return  from  a  dinner  party.     When   the 
young  people  are  old  enough  to  marry,  he 
should  encourage  them  to  look  out  for 
partners  in  their  own  station  of  life,  since 
those  marriages  are  the  happiest  in  which 
the   parties  first  are  matched  before  they 
marry.      Plutarch's    views    on    education 
are  decidedly  enlightened,  and,  perhaps 
it  may  be  added,  eminently  practical. 

In  one  of  his  essays  he  tells  us  how  we 
are  to  distinguish  a  flatterer  from  a  friend. 
He  begins  with  a  bit  of  philosophy. 
Truth,  he  says,  is  a  particle  of  the  divinity, 
and  is  the  origin  of  all  good  to  man  ; 
hence,  the  flatterer  is  an  enemy  to   the 
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gods.  He  contradicts  the  divine  sen- 
tence, "  Know  thyself,"  by  teaching  every 
one  to  deceive  himself.  The  most  per- 
ilous sort  of  flattery  is  that  which  is  grave 
and  solemn  in  its  deportment,  and  which 
never  relaxes  its  attentions.  There  is 
the  flatterer  who  will  pretend  that  he  is 
afflicted  with  the  same  ailments  as  your- 
self. The  parasites  of  the  blind  tyrant, 
Dionysius,  humoured  him  by  stumbling 
against  each  other,  and  jostling  the  dishes 
off  his  table.  Flattery,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, was  reduced  to  a  fine  art  in  the 
ancient  as  well  as  in  the  modern  world  ; 
and  Plutarch's  own  age  was  especially 
one  in  which  the  parasite  drove  an  un- 
commonly prosperous  trade.  The  versa- 
tile Greek,  as  may  be  seen,  was  in  this  line 
as  in  others  singularly  successful.  Hence, 
this  particular  essay  was  well  suited  to  the 
time.  A  good  saying  of  Diogenes  is 
quoted  in  it:  "That  he  who  would  be 
saved  must  have  good  friends  or  violent 
enemies,  and  it  is  safest  for  him  to  have 
both." 

"  Tranquillity  of  mind"  was  a  subject 
on  which  every  philosopher  had  some- 
thing to  say.  Stoics  and  Epicureans 
both  professed  to  make  it  their  ultimate 
object  ;  and  in  a  decaying  age,  in  which 
political  life  had  lost  all  the  vividness  of 
former  days,  and  a  healthy  repose  natu- 
rally seemed  the  best  attainable  result,  it 
was  sure  to  be  much  discussed.  Plutarch 
points  out  what  a  mistake  it  is  to  suppose 
that  persons  who  have  the  least  to  do  are 
the  most  contented.  Women,  he  ob- 
serves, are  apt  to  be  particularly  restless, 
and  prone  to  violent  emotions.  One 
great  cause  of  people's  uneasiness  is  that 
they  accustom  themselves  too  much  to 
live  for  other  men's  sakes  rather  than 
their  own,  and  are  always  troubling  them- 
selves with  the  fancy  that  they  are  being 
pitied  or  looked  down  upon  by  others. 
If  a  man  has  money,  he  worries  himself 
by  supposing  that  men  despise  him  be- 
cause he  is  not  a  senator  or  a  general. 
A  rich  landowner  will  make  himself  mis- 
erable because  his  horses  or  his  dogs 
do  not  make  such  a  fine  show  as  those  of 
his  neighbour.  Or  a  successful  general 
will  vex  himself  to  death  because  he  finds 
himself  destitute  of  the  gift  of  eloquence, 
instead  of  quietly  resigning  himself  to 
Achilles'  state  of  mind,  who  was  content 
to  be  simply  a  warrior  :  — 

None  of  the  Greeks  for  courage  me  excel ; 
Let  others  have  the  praise  of  speaking  well. 

Or  a  wealthy  nobleman  who  wishes  to  be 
thought  an  art-critic  may  meet  with  a  hu- 


miliating rebuff,  like  that  which  Apelles 
once  administered  to  a  Persian  satrap, 
who  came  into  his  studio,  and,  after  look- 
ing round,  began  to  plunge  into  artistic 
talk.  "  While  you  held  your  tongue,"  said 
Apelles,  "  we  all  took  you  for  a  very  great 
man,  and  were  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
purple  and  gold  of  your  attire ;  but  as 
soon  as  you  opened  your  mouth,  the  very 
boys  who  mix  my  colours  could  not  help 
laughing  at  you."  The  various  ways  in 
which  fools  will  persist  in  cutting  them- 
selves off  from  tranquillity  of  mind  were 
very  happily  described  by  Plutarch. 

We  have  some  amusing  remarks  on 
the  vice  of  talkativeness.  A  talkative 
physician,  he  says,  is  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. If  he  praises  you  for  obeying  his 
directions,  his  praise  is  worse  than  cen- 
sure. Talkative  persons  in  general  are 
as  bad  as  hosts  who  will  make  their 
guests  drink  wine  to  excess,  and  show 
themselves  just  as  destitute  of  good 
breeding  and  education.  One  who  is 
prone  to  this  fault  should  be  shy  of  talk- 
ing on  subjects  in  which  he  has  a  special 
interest.  The  soldier  should  not  be  al- 
ways talking  of  battles,  or  the  lawyer  of 
law-suits  ;  both  should  rather  aim  at  con- 
versation on  subjects  from  which  they 
may  acquire  fresh  ideas.  On  the  vice  of 
inquisitiveness,  Plutarch  is  particularly 
severe.  Inquisitive  people  were,  I  have 
no  doubt,  very  numerous  in  his  time. 
The  character  of  the  age  was  particu-. 
larly  favourable  to  the  development  of 
this  disagreeable  quality  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  was  rather  congenial  to  the 
Greek  mind  and  disposition.  Plutarch 
tells  Tis  that  there  was  a  host  of  persons 
to  whom,  we  may  be  sure,  the  sensational 
paragraphs  in  our  papers  would  have 
been  exactly  suited.  These  persons 
liked  to  hear  of  nothing  so  much  as  acci- 
dents, murders,  intrigues,  quarrels  be- 
tween relations,  and  were  everlastingly 
talking  of  something  tragical,  horrible,  or 
nasty.  He  compares  them  to  fowls,  be- 
cause their  chief  delight  is  to  scrape  up 
the  dunghill  of  all  the  hidden  evils  of 
their  neighbourhood. 

In  one  of  his  essays  he  gives  advice 
to  married  people.  He  warns  women 
against  the  various  tricks  connected  with 
husband-hunting,  and  says  that  this  is 
the  way  to  get  a  sot  or  a  fool  for  a  hus- 
band. The  wife  must  not  even  boast  of 
her  fortune  or  of  her  good  looks,  nor 
must  she  gad  about  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment. She  must  not  wrangle  with  her 
husband  when  he  has  a  dinner-party. 
The  husband,  on  his  side,  ought  to  make 
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it  a  practice  to  let  his  wife  share  in 
his  various  pleasures  and  amusements. 
Husband  and  wife  must  be  of  the  same 
religion.  Plutarch  lays  great  stress  on 
this.  No  sacrifice,  he  says,  can  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gods  but  such  as  is 
offered  by  the  wife  with  the  husband's 
knowledge  and  approval.  His  views 
about  marriage  have  much  delicacy  and 
refinement.  Souls  are  melted  and  twined 
together  in  the  union  which  love  inspires. 
Those  who  are  thus  united  cannot  look 
on  themselves  as  separate  persons,  but 
live  with  mutual  reverence  and  fidelity. 
The  love  which  purifies  and  ennobles, 
and  leads  to  true  and  worthy  companion- 
ship, is,  according  to  Plutarch,  at  the 
root  of  marriage.  Here  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  sentiments  which  we  usually 
think  were  singularly  foreign  to  the  an- 
cient world. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  phil- 
osophers and  teachers  of  Plutarch's  time, 
almost  in  anticipation  of  the  spirit  out  of 
which  monasticism  was  subsequently  de- 
veloped, set  before  their  disciples  a  life 
of  absolute  retirement  as  the  best  ideal 
at  which  they  could  aim.  "  Live  con- 
cealed"  (^a0e /ifwaa^)  was  the  motto  which 
they  adopted.  Plutarch  refutes  them 
with  the  argument  that  men  can  only  be 
said  truly  to  live  when  they  endeavour  to 
serve  each  other  in  a  true  spirit  of  benefi- 
cence. Life  has  been  given  us  that  we 
may  have  sympathy  with  one  another ; 
and  the  great  reward  of  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous is  to  be  gathered  together  into  a 
cultivated  and  sympathetic  society  ;  while 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  inglori- 
ous obscurity  and  final  extinction.  Some 
of  our  best  and  noblest  conceptions  of 
human  life  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  closely 
allied  to  this  beautiful  thought. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  age, 
and  that  partial  disappearance  of  national 
distinctions  which  Roman  imperialism 
was  bringing  about,  fully  account  for 
Plutarch's  sentiments  about  banishment 
and  exile.  We  are  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised to  find  him  working  out  in  de- 
tail the  growing  idea  that  man  is  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  sort  of  patriot- 
ism which  clings  to  a  particular  state  or 
country  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher.  He 
mentions  men  of  genius  to  whom  exile 
had  been  a  positive  stimulus,  to  whom, 
in  fact,  the  Muses  had  rendered  banish- 
ment a  help  towards  the  completion  of 
their  best  literary  productions.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  while  from 
one  point  of  view  we  may  claim  a  kind 
of  universal  citizenship,  yet  from  another 
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we  are  but  strangers  and  exiles  in  this 
present  world.  This  was  one  of  those 
modes  of  thought  which  marked  the  com- 
ing in  of  a  new  set  of  moral  forces  and 
influences. 

The  death  of  a  daughter  in  early  child- 
hood, gave  occasion  to  a  letter  of  conso- 
lation to  his  wife,  in  which  he  seeks  to 
dwell  on  the  bright  side  of  the  affliction. 
The  child's  loss  was,  he  says,  to  herself 
nothing  ;  indeed,  it  might  be  regarded  as 
a  blessing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  old  age  to  stain  and  corrupt 
the  soul  with  an  excessive  love  of  earthly 
things.  The  spirit  which  soon  quits  its 
imprisonment,  and  has  scarcely  had  time 
to  attach  itself  to  the  world  of  sense, 
returns  naturally  to  its  native  vigour  and 
beauty,  and  passes  at  once  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  exquisite  and  refined  bliss. 
Here,  too,  we  have  the  graceful  expres- 
sion of  one  of  our  most  fondly  cherished 
beliefs. 

Politics  were  a  subject  with  which  Plu- 
tarch could  not  have  had  much  practical 
acquaintance  ;  and  his  political  precepts, 
as  he  calls  one  of  his  essays,  are  nothing 
but  a  summary  of  the  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions of  others.  He  makes,  however,  one 
remark  which  will  interest  a  modern 
reader.  There  are,  he  says,  two  ways  of 
beginning  political  life.  Success  as  an 
author,  or  as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  soldier,  is 
one  way  ;  another  way  is  to  attach  one's 
self  to  some  veteran  statesman  and  to 
serve  under  him  in  various  offices.  This 
latter  may  be  the  slowest,  but  it  is,  in 
Plutarch's  opinion,  the  best  and  safest 
way.  To  govern  rightly,  he  says,  one 
must  first  learn  obedience  thoroughly. 
He  observes  that  people  in  general  like 
there  to  be  a  moderately  strong  opposi- 
tion, otherwise  they  are  sure  to  distrust 
the  government.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
pretty  clear  perception  of  what  we  speak 
of  as  government  by  party. 

From  the  above  specimens  a  fair  no- 
tion may,  I  think,  be  gathered  of  the  gen- 
eral style  and  character  of  Plutarch's 
moral  essays.  I  now  pass  to  his  more 
abstruse  writings,  the  philosophical 
essays.  Of  these,  too,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable number.  Some  of  them  deal  with 
very  curious  and  recondite  subjects,  and 
present  a  strange  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  speculation.  It  was  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  age  to  blend  together  theology, 
physics,  and  metaphysics.  These  essays 
are  chiefly  interesting  as  illustrating  this 
peculiar  tendency,  and  as  helping  us  to 
understand  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
a  remarkable  period. 
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Plutarch,  it  would  seem,  specially  i  the  mysterious  connection  of  cause  and 
prided  himself  on  being  a  theologian,  effect,  which,  though  undeniable,  cannot 
For  the  popular  worship,  for  the  oracles,  |  in  many  cases  be  traced.  Why  is  it 
for  everything   in  short   connected  with  !  stranger  that  a  sin  committed  in  one  age 


religious  belief,  he  had  much  to  say  in 
the  way  of  defence  and  apology  ;  in  fact, 
he  did  his  best  to  reconcile  reason  and 
faith  ;  and  in  attempting  to  accomplish 
this  result  he  has  anticipated  to  a  sur- 
prising extent  the  arguments  of  Chris- 
tian apologists.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  current  answers  of  modern 
divines  to  the  various  objections  against 
revealed  religion  are  to  be  found,  almost 
in  their  present  form,  in  the  essays  of 
Plutarch.  Some  of  them  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy, 
and  treat,  in  a  precisely  similar  manner, 
the  difficulties  of  belief  in  a  moral  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  several  of  the  early  Christian  writers 
made  use  of  Plutarch's  philosophical 
writings,  and  were  the  means  of  trans- 
mitting to  our  own  age  a  tone  of  religious 
thought  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
and  to  which  the  divine  of  the  eighteenth 
century  gave  particular  expression.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  quite  possible  that 
Plutarch,  if  he  knew  anything  of  the 
Christian  movement,  and  it  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable that  he  should  have  been 
wholly  ignorant  of  it,  imagined  that,  so 
far  from  indirectly  assisting  it,  he  was 
guarding  the  popular  belief  of  the  heathen 
world  from  its  encroachments. 

One  of  his  essays,  on  the  delay  of  the 
divine  punishment  of  the  wicked,  is  a 
learned  dissertation  on  a  subject  which 
has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  theo- 
logians, and  it  really  leaves  little  more  to 
be  said.  Plutarch  starts  with  a  belief 
that  the  Supreme  Divinity  is  the  moral 
governor  of  the  world.  He  begins  by 
reminding  us  that  we  must  not  judge  the 
ways  of  Providence  rashly  and  presump- 
tuously. Next,  he  suggests  that,  with  the 
design  of  making  us  less  brutal  in  our 
impulses  and  teaching  us  patience  and 
forbearance,  the  Deity  is  patient  and  for- 
bearing towards  evil-doers.  To  this  he 
adds  that,  to  us  familiar,  reflection  that 
opportunity  is  thus  allowed  for  repent- 
ance and  reformation.  But  why  is  it  that 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the 
children  ?  How  can  this  be  reconcilable 
with  a  belief  in  moral  government?  To 
these  questions  Plutarch  has  various 
answers.  He  argues  that  the  same  in- 
stinct which  leads  us  to  honour  and  to 
reward  the  children  of  the  good,  ought 
to  lead  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  punishment 
of  those  of  the  wicked.  Next,  he  dwells  on 


should  transmit  its  consequences  to 
another,  than  that  a  plague  which  had  its 
origin  in  Ethiopia  should  extend  to 
Athens  ?  Here  we  have  the  argument 
from  analogy.  Thirdly,  he  insists  that 
the  nature  of  the  tie  which  links  together 
the  generations  of  mankind,  renders  this 
particular  law  of  retribution  both  just  and 
necessary.  Each  family,  each  communi-' 
ty,  each  nation  has  a  corporate  life  of 
its  own,  and  a  kind  of  personal  identity, 
which  must  be  rewarded  or  punished, 
honoured  or  disgraced,  according  to  its 
antecedents.  Thus  the  social  crime  of 
one  age,  cannot  but  work  out  its  due  re- 
sult in  another  age,  and  to  deny  the 
justice  of  this  would  be  something  like 
.arguing  that  a  man  who  owes  a  debt  to- 
day is  released  from  it  to-morrow  be- 
cause he  is  no  longer  the  same  person. 
Fourthly,  he  suggests  that  much  of  the 
suffering  which  the  wicked  entail  on  their 
offspring,  is  preventive  in  its  design, 
and  tends  to  deter  them  from  evil.  The 
children,  he  observes  (here  we  are  re- 
minded of  something  like  the  doctrine  of 
inherited  sin),  often  succeed  to  the  bad 
qualities  of  their  parents ;  hence  the 
Deity,  foreseeing  the  future,  and  under- 
standing each  man's  character,  interposes 
with  the  necessary  discipline  for  counter- 
acting this  inherited  tendency  to  evil. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  latent  seeds  of 
wickedness  to  germinate,  he  anticipates 
their  development  and  extinguishes 
them.  Fifthly,  it  is  argued  that  this  suf- 
fering of  the  children  for  their  parent's 
sins,  is  the  most  powerful  warning  which 
can  be  conceived  against  evil-doing ;  for 
nothing  distresses  men  more  than  to  see 
their  offspring  visited  by  calamities 
brought  on  them  by  themselves.  The 
after  consequences  of  an  evil  life,  Plutarch 
remarks,  are  seen  too  dimly  and  indis- 
tinctly to  produce  much  impression  on 
most  men,  whereas  suffering  which  comes 
on  children  in  this  world,  through  their 
parents'  sins,  is  plainly  visible,  and 
appeals  to  our  strongest  sympathies. 
Lastly,  if  the  children  are  virtuous,  they 
are  not  really  in  the  long  run,  harmed  by 
what  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  done. 
Plutarch  supplements  this  rather  weak 
argument  by  a  belief  in  a  future  state, 
for  which  he  pleads  in  the  same  manner 
as  Addison  in  a  paper  of  the  Spectator. 
The  Deity,  he  says,  never  would  have 
lavished  so  much  care  on  us  if  we  were 
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like  the  leaves  which  fall  from  the  trees 
in  autumn,  or  like  the  hothouse  plant 
which  withers  and  dies  on  the  least  ex- 
posure or  neglect.  Addison's  train  of 
thought  is  exactly  similar.  "  Would  an 
infinitely  wise  Being  make  such  glorious 
creatures  for  so  mean  a  purpose  .''  Can 
He  delight  in  the  production  of  such 
abortive  intelligences,  such  short-lived 
reasonable  beings,"  &c.,  &c.  Plutarch 
in  this  essay  seems  to  say  all  that  can  be 
said  on  an  ever-recurring  difficulty,  and 
certainly  helps  us  with  some  noble 
thoughts.  In  a  singularly  noteworthy 
passage  he  denies  that  punishment  can 
be  properly  said  to  be  executed  by  the 
supreme  God,  with  whose  nature  and 
attributes  such  a  function  is  incompati- 
ble ;  it  is  a  work  specially  appointed  and 
reserved  for  the  Furies.  We  have  here 
the  suggestion  of  a  very  admirable  the- 
ology. Many,  indeed,  of  our  most  fa- 
miliar religious  sentiments  are  brought 
before  us  in  this  essay  with  a  breadth 
and  elevation  which  we  have  often  missed 
in  the  writings  of  modern  theologians. 

Plutarch's  reverence  for  the  past  led 
him  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  poetry  of 
his  country,  and  to  find  in  it  a  sort  of 
basis  for  his  theological  and  philosophi- 
cal systems.  Great  poets  and  lawgivers 
he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  inspired 
teachers  of  mankind,  but  it  was  needful 
for  them  to  be  interpreted  by  philoso- 
phers. In  this  manner  he  seeks  to  rec- 
oncile the  claims  of  authority  and  reason. 
The  poets,  he  says,  hide  their  thoughts 
as  a  vine  does  its  grapes.  In  interpret- 
ing them,  he  puts  aside  the  physical  ex- 
planations which  were  so  current  among 
some  of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers. 
This  kind  of  rationalism  was  quite  alien 
to  his  tastes.  He  preferred  the  ethical 
mode  of  interpretation,  and  connected 
the  theological  traditions  handed  down 
by  the  poets  with  the  moral  nature  and 
r.' tributes  of  man.  These  traditions  were 
in  his  view  the  subject-matter  on  which 
enlightened  reason  was  to  work,  and 
from  which  it  was  to  draw  conclusions. 
Revelation  and  reason,  in  fact,  are  both 
needful  to  man,  the  first  being  embodied 
in  the  writings  of  poets  and  the  sayings 
of  lawgivers,  and  the  latter,  when  purified 
by  philosophy,  enabling  us  to  understand 
them.  Philosophy  he  calls  poraywyof,  "a 
guide  to  the  mysteries,"  intimating,  I 
suppose,  that  reason  under  suitable  guid- 
ance could  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  divine 
truth.  A  blind  unthinking  submission  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  past,  Plutarch  certainly 
condemns  by  implication. 


One  of  his  most  curious  essays  (its 
genuineness  has  been  questioned,  but  it' 
harmonizes  with  his  general  scheme  of 
thought)  deals  with  one  of  those  remark- 
able facts  of  the  age,  which  is  significant 
of  the  great  change  then  gradually  steal- 
ing over  men's  minds.  It  is  an  attempt 
at  an  explanation  of  the  failure  or  cessa- 
tion of  the  oracles  in  the  first  century  ; 
and  I  imagine  that  it  suggested  the  fine 
and  well-known  passage  in  Milton's 
Hymn  on  Christ's  Nativity  :  — 

The  oracles  are  dumb, 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiv- 
ing ; 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 

Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leav- 
ing ; 

No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 

Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic 
cell. 

In  this  essay  Plutarch  largely  uses  the 
Neoplatonic  philosophy,  and  indulges  in 
what  must  seem  to  us  the  most  fanciful 
theological  speculations.  He  clearly  felt 
the  subject  one  of  great  difficulty.  A 
modern  writer  would  seek  an  explanation 
of  it  in  the  altered  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
refer  the  cessation  of  the  oracles  to  much 
the  same  general  causes  as  those  to  which 
he  could  trace  the  disappearance  of 
witchcraft.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
define  with  precision  the  various  influ- 
ences which  from  time  to  time  produce  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  human  mind 
in  regard  to  certain  ideas  and  beliefs. 
We  cannot,  so  to  speak,  put  our  finger 
on  the  exact  causes  and  circumstances 
of  these  mental  revolutions,  but  are 
obliged  to  rest  in  partial  explanations. 
Of  this  special  phenomenon,  the  failure 
of  the  oracles  in  the  first  century,  we  can 
no  doubt  give  some  respectable  account, 
though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
we  can  explain  it  fully.  One  great  cause 
is  no  doubt  to  be  sought  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  separate  nationalities  and  the  con- 
sequent absence  of  political  life'  and 
activity  under  the  Roman  empire.  The 
growing  prevalence  of  cosmopolitan  ideas 
may  have  been  too  much  for  the  local 
and  national  associations  which  necessa- 
rily attached  themselves  to  oracles.  The 
subject  presents  a  wide  and  interesting 
field  of  speculation.  It  is  suggested  in 
Plutarch's  essay  that  the  wickedness  of 
mankind  may  be  the  chief  and  principal 
cause  of  this  withdrawal  of  divine  direc- 
tion. "  There  was  no  open  vision,"  it  is 
said  in  the  ist  Book  of  Samuel,  of  a  dis- 
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orderly  and  anarchicbal  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews.  But  Plutarch  cannot 
allow  this  explanation,  as  he  thinks  that 
it  attributes  unworthy  feelings  and  emo- 
tions to  the  Divinity.  Could  it  then  be 
due,  he  asks,  to  the'  depopulated  condi- 
tion of  the  world  and  of  Greece  particu- 
larly, which  he  seems  to  have  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  marked  features  of  his 
age  ?  The  country  districts  of  both 
Greece  and  Italy  were  no  doubt,  from 
various  causes,  much  less  populous  than 
they  had  been  in  former  times.  Popula- 
tion was  aggregated  into  great  cities, 
some  of  which  were  probably  crowded  to 
a  degree  never  before  known.  But  the 
real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  oracles, 
Plutarch  traces  to  a  sort  of  temporary 
break-down  in  the  supernatural  machin- 
ery which  regulates  human  affairs.  The 
gifts  of  the  gods  to  mankind  are,  he 
thinks,  in  their  nature  transitory  ;  and  it 
is  moreover  very  hard  to  define  how  far 
the  supreme  providence  extends,  and 
whether  it  is  strictly  the  cause  and  origin 
of  all  things.  Many  things,  among  them 
the  oracles,  may  be  left  by  the  gods  to 
subordinate  beings  or  daemons,  who 
themselves,  from  time  to  time,  fail  and 
perish,  and  are  succeeded  by  others. 
This  strange  notion  he  confirms  by  a 
singular  story  of  an  occurrence  which  is 
said  to  have  happened  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  to  have 
been  reported  to  him.  A  ship,  on  its 
way  from  Greece  to  Italy,  was  becalmed 
near  the  Echinades  Islands,  off  the  coast 
of  Acarnania,  and  a  voice  was  heard  by 
the  passengers  calling  on  one  Thamus  by 
name,  who,  it  appears,  was  an  Egyptian 
sailor  on  board  the  vessel,  but  scarcely 
known  to  any  one.  To  the  third  call  he 
replied,  "  Here,  I  am  the  man."  The 
voice  then  directed  him,  on  the  ship's 
arrival  at  a  particular  place,  to  make 
known  that  the  great  god  Pan  was  dead. 
The  passengers  were  much  astonished 
and  perplexed,  and  there  was  a  warm  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  voice  should 
be  obeyed  or  disregarded.  Thamus  made 
up  his  mind,  in  the  event  of  a  calm,  to 
do  as  he  was  bid,  and  as  the  wind  was 
perfectly  still  and  the  sea  smooth,  on 
their  reaching  the  place  in  question,  he 
stood  on  the  deck,  and  with  his  face 
towards  the  land,  he  exclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  The  great  Pan  is  dead." 
Then  followed  a  dismal  noise  of  groan- 
ing and  lamentation,  which  was  heard  by 
all  the  passengers,  who  on  their  arrival 
at  Rome  reported  this  marvellous  inci- 
dent.    This  story  is  told  by  Plutarch  in 


proof  and  illustration  of  his  theory,  that 
the  dcemons  or  subordinate  divinities  are 
themselves  mortal,  and  he  thus  suggests 
that  the  cessation  of  the  oracles  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  music  in  the  absence 
of  the  musician.  This,  however,  is  not 
all  he  has  to  say  in  explanation.  He 
goes  on  to  mix  together  theological  and 
physical  speculations  in  a  strange  com- 
pound.  Although  the  earth  is  itself  in- 
destructible, yet  its  virtues  and  proper- 
ties are  liable  to  decay.  Inspiration  it- 
self may  be  partly  the  result  of  physical 
or  natural  causes.  The  prophetic  faculty 
on  which  oracular  responses  depend, 
may  remain  dormant  from  never  having 
been  brought  into  contact  with  the 
proper  object  which  can  alone  stimulate 
it  and  call  out  its  activity.  Vapours  and 
exhalations  may  thus  have  their  part  in 
producing  the  conditions  under  which 
oracles  are  given.  Hence  any  physical 
changes  in  the  earth  may  conspire  with 
the  decay  and  failure  of  supernatural 
powers  in  bringing  about  this  temporary 
failure  of  the  oracles.  We  are  here  in  a 
curious,  perhaps  a  barren  field  of  thought. 
Yet  these  speculations  of  Plutarch  and 
the  Neoplatonists  have  had  their  counter- 
part in  modern  times.  They  are,  at  least, 
a  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  thought  and  cannot  be  ignored 
by  those  who  wish  to  understand  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  man 
of  so  speculative  a  mind  as  Plutarch  should 
have  taken  no  notice  of  Christianity. 
Occasionally,  his  language  reminds  us  of 
some  of  St.  Paul's  phrases.  The  '•  princi- 
palities and  powers  "  of  which  the  Chris- 
tian apostle  speaks,  would  seem  to  belong 
to  much  the  same  atmosphere  of  thought 
as  that  in  which  Plutarch  moved.  There 
is  an  allusion  in  one  of  his  writings  to 
some  philosophers  known  as  klmaTiKoi^  a 
name  which  probably  implied  that  they 
made  hope  their  sumnnim  bonnm.  It  has 
been  thought  that  Plutarch  may  have 
here  been  glancing  at  the  Christian  com- 
munity. This,  I  believe  to  be  the  merest 
conjecture.  The  early  Christians  could 
hardly  have  been  described  as  a  sect  of 
philosophers.  The  title  was  one  which, 
as  far  as  we  know,  was  never  applied  to 
them,  and  it  was  one  which,  I  imagine, 
they  did  not  claim  or  covet.  Possibly, 
Plutarch's  veneration  for  antiquity  may 
have  led  him  to  pass  by  unnoticed  a  sect 
which  professed  an  entirely  new  religious 
belief,  and  was  at  the  same  time  averse 
to    all   philosophical    speculation.     He 
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would  have  been  quite  out  of  sympathy 
with  many  of  the  peculiarly  distinctive 
Christian  doctrines,  though  there  are,  as 
I  have  shown,  several  points  of  contact 
between  his  ideas  and  those  which  we 
commonly  associate  with  Christianity. 
To  those  who  feel  that  it  is  interesting 
to  trace  such  connections,  and  to  find 
much  of  our  modern  thought  anticipated 
in  curious  and  unexpected  ways,  his  es- 
says will  be  by  no  means  an  unattrac- 
tive study. 

W.  J.  Brodribb. 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
ST.    SYMEON   SALOS. 

BY  THE  REV.   S.   BARING-GOULD,   M.A. 

In  the  modern  Roman  Martyrology  we 
find  on  July  i  St.  Symeon  Salos  given  as 
a  confessor,  approved  by  Rome  as  a 
model  for  Christians  to  take  example  by. 
M.  Wratislaw  has  lately  drawn  attention 
to  St.  John  Nepomucen,  and  has  shown 
how  careless  Rome  has  been  in  her  as- 
sertions about  the  circumstances  and  the 
date  of  his  martyrdom.  The  case  of  St. 
Symeon  Salos  also  deserves  attention. 

The  life  of  this  saintly  personage  comes 
to  us  on  excellent  authority.  The  patron 
of  Symeon  in  Edessa,  and  the  witness  of 
his  acts,  was  a  certain  simple-minded 
John  the  Deacon.  Leontius,  Bishop  of 
Neapolis  in  Cyprus,  whose  Apology  for 
Sacred  Images  was  accepted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Second  Council  of  Nicasa, 
was  acquainted  with  this  John  the  Dea- 
con, and  from  his  account  of  the  doings 
of  Symeon  wrote  the  life,  in  Greek,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  entire.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  instructive  of  early 
Christian  biographies. 

Evagrius,  the  historian,  also  a  contem- 
porary^'of  Symeon,  makes  mention  of  him 
in  his  Church  History  (lib.  iv.  c.  34). 

The  story  of  Symeon  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
two  young  Syrians  came  to  Jerusalem  to 
assist  at  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  The  name  of  one  was 
John,  and  the  name  of  the  other  was  Sym- 
eon. John,  a  young  man  of  two  and 
twenty,  was  accompanied  by  his  bride,  a 
beautiful  and  wealthy  girl,  to  whom  he 
had  been  very  lately  married,  and  by  his 
old  father.  With  Symeon  was  his  wid- 
owed mother,  aged  eighty. 

The  festival  having  terminated,  the 
pilgrims  started  on  their  return  to  Edes- 


sa, and  had  reached  Jericho,  when  John, 
reining  in  his  horse,  bade  the  caravan 
proceed,  whilst  he  and  his  comrade 
Symeon  tarried  behind.  The  two  young 
men  flung  themselves  from  their  horses 
on  the  coarse  grass.  In  the  distance, 
near  Jordan,  glimmered  the  white  walls 
of  a  monastery,  and  a  track  led  towards 
it  from  the  main  road  followed  by  the 
caravan. 

"  What  place  is  that  ?  "  asked  Symeon. 

"  It  is  the  home  of  angels." 

"  Are  the  angels  visible  ? "  Symeon 
enquired. 

"  Only  to  those  who  elect  to  follow 
their  manner  of  life,"  answered  John,  and 
descanted  to  his  companion  on  the 
charms  of  a  monastic  life.  '^  Let  us  cast 
lots,"  he  said,  "whether  we  shall  follow 
the  road  to  the  convent,  or  that  which 
the  caravan  has  pursued."  They  cast 
lots,  and  the  decision  was  for  the  life  of 
angels. 

So  they  turned  into  the  road  that  led  to 
Jordan  and  the  monastery,  and  as  they 
went  they  encouraged  each  other.  For, 
we  are  told,  John  feared  lest  the  love 
Symeon  bore  to  his  old  widowed  mother 
would  draw  him  back,  and  Symeon  dread- 
ed the  effects  of  the  remembrance  of  the 
fair  young  bride  on  John. 

On  reaching  the  monastery,  which  was 
that  of  St.  Gerasimus,  the  abbot,  named 
Nicon,  received  them  cordially,  and  gave 
them  a  long  address  on  the  duties  and 
excellencies  of  the  monastic  life.  Then 
both  fell  at  his  feet  and  besought  him  at 
once  to  shear  off  their  hair.  The  abbot 
hesitated,  and  spoke  to  each  in  private, 
urging  a  delay  of  a  year,  but  Symeon 
boldly  said,  "  My  companion  may  wait, 
but  I  cannot.  If  you  will  not  shear  my 
head  at  once,  I  will  go  to  some  other 
monastery  where  they  are  less  scrupu- 
lous." Then  he  added,  "  Father,  I  pray 
thee,  ask  the  Lord  to  be  gracious  to  and 
strengthen  my  comrade  John,  that  the  re- 
membrance of  his  young  wife,  to  whom 
has  been  only  lately  married,  draw  him 
not  back." 

And  when  the  abbot  spoke  to  John, 
"  My  father,"  said  he,  "  pray  for  my  com- 
rade Symeon,  who  has  a  widowed  mother 
of  eighty  years,  and  they  have  been  in- 
separable night  and  day  ;  he  dearly  loves 
her,  and  has  been  wont  never  to  leave 
the  old  woman  alone  for  two  hours  in  the 
day.  I  fear  me  lest  his  love  for  his 
mother  make  him  take  his  hand  from  the 
plough  and  look  back." 

So  the  abbot  cut  off  their  hair,  and 
promised  on  the  morrow  to  clothe  them 
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with  the  religious  habit.  Then  some  of 
the  members  crowding  round  them  con- 
gratulated the  neophytes  that  on  the  mor- 
row "  they  would  be  regenerated  and 
cleansed  from  all  sin."  The  young  men, 
unaccustomed  to  monastic  language,  were 
alarmed,  thinking  that  they  were  about  to 
be  re-baptized,  and  went  to  the  abbot  to  re- 
monstrate. He  allayed  their  apprehen- 
sions by  explaining  to  them  that  the 
monks  alluded  to  their  putting  on  the 
"  angelic  habit." 

John  and  Symeon  did  not  long  remain 
in  the  abbey  before  a  wish  came  upon 
them  to  leave  it.  Accordingly,  in  the 
night,  they  made  their  escape,  and  ram- 
bled in  the  desert  to  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  till  they  lighted  on  a  cave  which  had 
once  been  tenanted  by  a  hermit,  but  was 
now  without  inhabitant.  The  date-palms 
and  vegetables  in  the  garden  grew  un- 
touched, and  the  friends  settled  in  the 
cave  to  follow  the  lives  of  the  desert  sol- 
itaries. 

Their  peace  of  mind  was  troubled  for 
long  by  thoughts  of  the  parent  and  wife 
left  behind.  "  O  Lord,  comfort  my  old 
mother,"  was  the  incessant  prayer  of 
Symeon  ;  "  O  Lord,  dry  the  tears  of  my 
young  wife,"  was  the  supplication  of 
John.  At  length  Symeon  had  a  dream  in 
which  he  saw  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  shortly  after  John  was  comforted  by 
a  vision  which  assured  him  that  his  wife 
was  no  more. 

After  a  while  Symeon  informed  his 
comrade  that  he  could  not  rest  in  the 
cave,  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  serve 
God  in  the  city.  He  felt  there  were  souls 
to  be  saved  in  the  world,  and  that  he  had 
a  call  to  labour  for  their  conversion. 

This  announcement  filled  John  with 
dismay.  He  wept,  and  intreated  Symeon 
not  to  desert  him.  "  What  shall  I  do 
alone,  in  this  wild  ocean  of  sand  ?  O  my 
brother,  I  thought  that  death  alone  would 
have  separated  us,  and  now  thou  tearest 
thyself  away  of  thine  own  will.  Thou 
knowest  I  have  forsaken  all  my  kindred, 
and  I  have  thee  only,  my  brother,  and 
will  my  brother  desert  me  .'*  " 

"  Do  thou,  John,  remember  me  in  thy 
prayers  here  in  the  desert,  whilst  I  strug- 
gle in  the  world  ;  and  I  will  also  pray  for 
thee.     But  go  I  must." 

"  Then,"  said  John,  solemnly,  "  be  on 
thy  guard,  brother  Symeon,  lest  what 
thou  hast  acquired  in  the  desert  be  lost 
in  the  world ;  lest  what  silence  has 
wrought,  bustle  destroy.  Above  all,  be- 
ware lest  that  modesty,  which  seclusion 
from  women    has   fostered,  fail  thee    in 
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their  society  ;  and  lest  the  body,  wasted 
with  fasting  here,  surfeit  there.  Beware, 
also,  lest  laughter  take  the  place  of  grav- 
ity, and  worldly  solicitude  break  up  the 
serenity  of  the  soul." 

He  had  good  cause  to  give  this  advice, 
as  the  sequel  proves  ;  but  Symeon  gave 
no  heed  to  the  exhortation,  answering, 
"  Fear  not  for  me,  brother  ;  I  am  not  act- 
ing on  my  own  impulse,  but  on  a  Divine 
call." 

Then  they  wept  on  one  another's  shoul- 
ders, and  Symeon  promised  to  revisit  his 
friend  before  he  died. 

John  accompanied  Symeon  a  little  way, 
and  then  again  they  wept  and  embraced, 
and  after  that  John  sorrowfully  returned 
to  his  cell,  and  Symeon  set  his  face  to- 
wards the  world,  and  came  to  Jerusalem. 

He  spent  three  days  in  the  Holy  City, 
visiting  the  sacred  sites,  and  then  went 
to  Emesa. 

Hitherto  his  life  had  been,  if  not  alto- 
gether commendable,  yet  at  least  respect- 
able. But  from  this  point  his  character 
changes.  He  simulated  madness,  his  bi- 
ographer says,  with  the  motive  of  draw- 
ing down  on  himself  the  ridicule  of  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  it  is  abundantly 
clear,  from  the  testimony  of  his  panegyr- 
ist, that  his  mad  sanctity  was  put  on  to 
cloak  a  licentious  life,  and  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  the  most  infamous  of  all  traf- 
fics. 

Yet  this  scoundrel  is  venerated  by 
Greeks  and  Russians  as  a  saint,  and  Car- 
dinal Baronius  with  culpable  negligence 
introduced  his  name  into  the  modern  Ro- 
man Martyrology,  and  Papal  infallibility 
has  thrown  the  mantle  of  sanctity  over 
his  unsavory  acts. 

Alban  Butler,  the  P^re  Giry,  and  the 
Ahh6  Gudrin,  and  indeed  all  Roman  Cath- 
olic hagiographers,  give  the  former  part 
of  this  history  with  some  detail,  and  draw 
a  curtain  of  pious  platitudes  over  the  sec- 
ond act  of  the  drama.  They  state  that 
the  saint  made  himself  a  fool  for  Christ, 
but  are  very  careful  not  to  give  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  folly. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
untrue  to  history,  how  morally  dishonest, 
such  a  course  is. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  continued  the 
work  of  Bollandus,  give  the  original 
Greek  Life  in  their  volume  for  July,  but 
with  searchings  of  heart.  "  If,"  say  they, 
"our  lucubrations  could  be  confined  to 
such  small  space  as  would  suffice  to  give 
only  the  lives  of  those  men  whose  mem- 
ory is  edifying  and  deserves  imitation, 
never  for  a  moment  would  it  have  entered 
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into  our  heads  to  give  and  illustrate  the 
life  of  St.  Symeon  Salos.  For  towards 
the  close  of  that  life  many  things  occur, 
silly,  stupid,  absurd,  scandalous  to  the  ig- 
norant, and  to  the  learned  and  better 
educated  worthy  of  laughter  rather  than 
of  faith." 

But  the  unfortunate  Bollandists  were 
not  at  liberty  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  task, 
as  Symeon  figured  among  the  Saints  of 
the  Roman  Calendar  in  these  words  : 
"  At  Emesa  (on  July  i)  St.  Symeon,  Con- 
fessor, surnamed  Salos,  who  became  a 
fool  for  Christ.  But  God  m.anifested  his 
lofty  wisdom  by  great  miracles."  July  i 
is  a  mistake  for  July  21,  the  day  on  which 
St.  Symeon  is  venerated  in  the  East.  Ba- 
ronius  was  misled  by  a  faulty  manuscript 
of  the  Life  which  gave  a  for  «:a,  as  the  day 
on  which  the  saint  died.  It  is  a  pity  that, 
when  he  was  transferring  the  day,  he  did 
not  place  St.  Symeon  Salos  on  the  more 
appropriate  ist  of  April. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  can  account 
for  this  insertion  in  the  Calendar  is  that 
Baronius  read  the  first  part  of  the  Life, 
and  was  pleased  with  it,  and  did  not  trou- 
ble himself  to  conclude  the  somewhat 
lengthy  manuscript.  He  therefore  placed 
Symeon  in  his  new  Roman  Martyrology, 
which  received  the  approbation  and  im- 
pri mature  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  after- 
wards of  Benedict  XIV. 

The  Martyrology  for  the  day  is  read  at 
Prime  in  all  religious  houses. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Symeon. 

On  reaching  the  outskirts  of  Emesa, 
Symeon  found  on  a  dung-heap  a  dead, 
half-putrefied  dog.  He  unwound  his  gir- 
dle and  attached  the  dog  with  it  to  his 
foot,  and  so  entered  the  gate  of  the  city 
and  passed  before  a  boys'  school.  The 
attention  of  the  children  was  at  once  di- 
verted from  their  books,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  expostulation  of  their  preceptor,  they 
rushed  out  of  school  after  Salos,  like  a 
swarm  of  wasps,  shouting,  "  Heigh  !  here 
comes  a  crack-brained  abbot ! "  and 
kicked  the  dog  and  slapped  the  monk. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  Symeon  en- 
tered the  church  with  a  bag  o'f  nuts  be- 
fore him,  and  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Divine  mysteries  threw  nuts  at  the 
candles  and  extinguished  several  of  them. 
Then  running  up  into  the  ambone  or  pul- 
pit, he  threw  nuts  at  the  women  in  the 
congregation,  and  hit  them  in  their  faces. 
Laughter  and  outcries  interrupted  the  sa- 
cred service,  and  Symeon  was  expelled 
the  church  not,  however,  without  offering 
a  sturdy  resistance. 

Outside,  the  market-place  must   have 


resembled  one  on  a  Sunday  abroad  at  the 
present  day,  for  It  was  full  of  stalls  for 
the  sale  of  cakes.*  In  rushing  from  the 
church  officials,  he  knocked  over  the 
stalls,  and  the  sellers  beat  him  so  unmer- 
cifully for  his  pains  that  he  groaned  in 
himself :  "  Humble  Symeon  ;  verily,  ver- 
ily, they  will  maul  the  life  out  of  you  in 
an  hour !  " 

A  seller  of  sour  wine  f  saw  him  racing 
round  the  market-place,  and,  being  in 
want  of  a  servant,  hailed  him,  and  said, 
"  Here,  fellow ;  if  you  want  a  job,  sell 
pulse  for  me." 

"I  am  ready,"  answered  Symeon.  So 
he  gave  him  pulse  and  beans  and  peas  to 
sell,  but  the  hermit,  who  had  eaten  noth- 
ing for  a  week,  devoured  the  whole 
amount. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house  ;  "  the  abbot  eats  more  than 
he  sells.  Here,  fellow,  what  money  have 
you  taken  ?  " 

Symeon  had  neither  money  nor  vege- 
tables to  show,  so  the  woman  turned  him 
out  of  the  house.  The  monk  placidly 
seated  himself  on  the  doorstep,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  up  his  evening  devotions. 
But  these  were  not  complete  without  the 
ritual  adjunct  of  smoking  incense.  Sy- 
meon looked  about  for  a  broken  pot  in 
which  to  put  some  cinders  ;  but  finding 
none,  he  took  some  lighted  charcoal  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  strewed  a  few 
grains  of  incense  upon  it.  The  mistress 
of  the  house,  smelling  the  fumes,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  exclaimed,  "  Gra- 
cious Heaven  !  Abbot  Symeon,  are  you 
making  a  thurible  of  your  hand  ? "  t  At 
that  moment  the  charcoal  began  to  burn 
his  palm,  and  he  threw  the  ashes  into  the 
lap  of  his  coarse  goat's  hair  mantle. 

The  taverner  and  his  wife  were  so 
moved  by  the  piety  of  Symeon,  that  they 
received  him  into  the  house,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  selling  vegetables,  which 
duty  he  executed  satisfactorily  when  his 
appetite  was  not  exacting.  They  speed- 
ily found  that  Silly  Symeon  drew  custom- 
ers to  their  house,  for  Symeon  laid  him- 
self out  to  divert  them,  and  it  became  the 
rage  for  a  time  in  Emesa  for  folk  to  visit 
the  tavern,  saying,  "  We  must  have  our 
dinner  and  wine  where  that  comical  fool 
lives." 

One  day  Symeon  Salos  saw  a  serpent 
put  its  head  into  one  of  the  wine  pitchers 
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in  the  tavern  and  drink.     He  took  a  stick  ion     his     head,    he     stalked    down    the 


and  broke  the  pitcher,  thinking  that  the 
serpent  had  spit  poison  into  the  wine. 
The  publican  was  angry  with  Symeon  for 
breaking  the  amphora,  and,  catching  the 
stick  out  of  his  hand,  cudgelled  the  poor 
monk  with  it,  without  listening  to  his  ex- 
planation. On  the  morrow  the  serpent 
again  entered  the  tavern,  and  went  to  the 
wine  jars.  The  host  saw  it  this  time,  and 
rushed  after  it  with  a  stick,  upsetting  and 
breaking  several  amphora2.  '' Ha,  ha  !  " 
exclaimed  Symeon,  peeping  out  from  be- 
hind the  door,  where  he  had  concealed 
himself,  "  who  is  the  biggest  fool  to- 
day.?"* 

The  taverner  did  not  show  much  kind- 
ness to  Symeon  ;  but  this  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  hear  that,  sum- 
moned to  his  wife's  bedroom  by  her  cries, 
one  night,  he  found  it  invaded  by  the 
saint,  who  was  deliberately  undressing  in 
it  for  bed.  This  he  did,  says  Leontius, 
Bishop  of  Neapolis,  in  order  to  lower  the 
high  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  his 
master.f  After  this,  as  may  well  be  be- 
lieved, the  taverner  told  the  tale  over  his 
cups  with  much  laughter  to  his  guests, 
and  with  confusion  to  his  man.  In  Lent 
the  saint  devoured  flesh,  but  would  not 
touch  bread.  "  He  is  possessed,"  said 
the  inn-keeper  ;  "  he  insulted  my  wife,  and 
he  eats  meat  in  Lent  like  an  infidel." 

In  Emesa  he  picked  up  a  certain  John 
the  Deacon,  who  admired  his  proceed- 
ings. To  this  John,  the  saint  related  the 
events  of  his  former  life  ;  and  from  John, 
Leontius  heard  the  story. 

One  day  John  the  Deacon  was  on  his 
way  to  the  public  baths,  when  he  met 
Symeon.  "  You  will  be  all  the  better  for 
a  wash,  my  friend,"  said  the  Deacon  ; 
"come  with  me  to  the  baths." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  the 
monk,  and  he  forthwith  peeled  off  his 
clothes,  wrapped  them  in  a  bundle,  and 
set  them  on  his  head. 

"  My  brother  !  "  exclaimed  the  Deacon, 
"put  on  your  clothes  again.  I  cannot 
walk  with  you  in  the  public  street  in  this 
condition." 

"  Very  well,  friend,  then  I  will  walk 
first,  and  you  can  follow."  And  stark 
naked,  bearing  his  bundle  "  like  a  faggot " 
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crowded  thoroughfare. 

The  baths  were  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  for  women,  the  other  for  men. 
Symeon  ran  towards  the  women's  en- 
trance. 

"  Not  that  way  !  "  shouted  the  Deacon 
in  alarm  ;  "  the  other  side  is  for  men." 

"  Hot  water  here,  hot  water  there,"  an- 
swered Symeon  ;  "  one  is  as  good  as  the 
other ;  "  and  throwing  down  his  bundle, 
he  bounded  into  the  ladies'  compartment, 
and  splashed  in  amongst  the  female  bath- 
ers. 

The  women  screamed,  flew  on  him, 
beat,  scratched,  pushed  him,  and  drove 
him  ignominiously  forth. 

The  biographer  gravely  informs  us  that 
on  another  occasion  an  unbelieving  Jew 
saw  Symeon  privately  bathing  with  two 
"  angels,"  and  would  have  told  what  he 
had  seen  had  not  Salos  silenced  him.  It 
was  only  after  the  death  of  the  saint  that 
the  Jew  related  the  circumstance.  The 
Christians  concluded  that  the  two  lovely 
forms  with  whom  Symeon  was  enjoying  a 
dip  were  angels.  ''  To  such  a  pass  of 
purity  and  impassibility  had  tlie  saint  at- 
tained," continues  the  Bishop  of  Neapo- 
lis, "that  he  often  led  the  dance  in  public 
with  an  actress  on  each  arm  ^  he  romped 
with  actresses,  and  by  no  means  infre- 
quently allowed  them  to  tickle  his  ribs 
and  slap  him."  * 

Indeed,  his  biographer  tells  some 
stories  of  his  association  with  very  fallen 
angels,  which  are  anything  but  edifying. 

His  antics  in  the  streets  and  market- 
place became  daily  more  outrageous. 
"  Sometimes  he  pretended  to  hobble  as 
if  he  were  lame,  sometimes  he  capered, 
sometimes  he  dragged  himself  along  to 
the  seats,  then  he  tripped  up  the  passers- 
by,  and  sent  them  sprawling  ;  sometimes 
at  the  rising  of  the  moon  he  would  roll 
on  the  ground  kicking.  Sometimes  he 
pretended  to  speak  incoherently,  for  he 
said  that  this  above  all  things  suited 
those  who  were  made  fools  for  Christ. 
By  this  means  he  often  refuted  vice,  or 
spat  forth  his  bile  against  certain  per- 
sons, with  a  view  to  their  correction." 

A  Count,  living  near  Emesa,  heard 
of  him,  and  said,  "  I  will  find  out  whether 
the  fellow  is  a  hypocrite  or  not." 

As  it  happened,  when  the  Count  en- 
tered the  city,  he  found  Symeon's  house- 
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keeper  *  had  hoisted  her  master  upon  her 
back,  whilst  another  young  woman  ad- 
ministered to  him  a  severe  castigation 
with  a  leather  strap.  The  Count,  we  are 
told,  went  away  much  scandalized.  Salos 
wriggled  off  his  housekeeper's  back,  ran 
after  the  Count,  struck  him  on  the  cheek, 
then  stripped  off  his  own  clothes,  and 
danced  in  complete  nudity  before  him  up 
the  street  and  down  again. 

Passing  some  girls  dancing  one  day, 
and  noticing  that  some  of  them  had  a 
cast  in  their  eyes,  he  said,  "  My  dears,  let 
me  kiss  your  pretty  eyes  and  cure  you  of 
your  squint." 

One  or  two  of  the  young  women  per- 
mitted him  to  kiss  them,  and,  we  are  as- 
sured, were  cured  ;  after  which,  all  the 
girls  who  thought  they  had  something 
the  matter  with  their  eyes  ran  after 
Symeon  to  have  theirs  kissed.  The 
deacon  John  invited  him  to  dinner  one 
day.  Symeon  went,  and  devoured  raw 
bacon  which  was  hanging  up  in  the  chim- 
ney, instead  of  what  was  provided  for  the 
guests.  Symeon  was  fond  of  frequenting 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  where,  says  his 
biographer,  he  sported  with  and  kissed 
the  maids.f 

Two  Fathers  were  troubled  that  Origen 
should  be  regarded  as  a  heretic,  and  they 
asked  the  hermit  John  the  reason.  John 
bade  them  enquire  of  Symeon  in  Emesa. 
On  reaching  Emesa  they  found  the  monk 
in  the  tavern,  with  a  bowl  of  boiled  pulse 
before  him,  eating  as  voraciously  "  as  a 
bear."  "  What  is  the  use  of  consulting 
this  Gnostic  ?"  said  one  of  the  Fathers  ; 
"  he  knows  nothing  but  how  to  crunch 
pulse." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  pulse  ?  " 
asked  Symeon,  starting  up  and  boxing 
the  hermit  on  the  ears  so  that  his  face 
bore  the  mark  for  three  days.  "  The 
pulse  has  been  soaking  for  forty  days, 
and  is  soft  enough,  I  warrant  ye  !  As  for 
your  Origen,  he  can't  eat  pulse,  for  he  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  And  now  take 
this  for  your  pains  !  "  and  he  flung  the 
scalding  pulse  in  their  faces.  His  reason, 
Leontius  tells  us,  was  to  prevent  them 
from  telling  all  men  how  he  had  read 
their  purpose  before  they  had  spoken 
about  Origen. 

*  'Ef3dGTa^ev  avrbv  (ila  7rpoi'CTra//£v^,  Kal  oKkt] 
kXupt^(n>,  avTov. 

+  Ro?,?MKC^  Se  TTpocTTtoielaOaL  KaracpLAelv  rug  6ov- 
^Of .  No  wonder  if  one  of  them  said  "  '0  'LaXbg  Su- 
U£(])V  tiiidaaro  /iC,"  The  maid's  mistress  indignantly 
ecolded  Symeon,  wIm)  replied  with  a  smile,  "'A^ef, 
«5<^sf,  ra-eLvfj,  opn  yewa  aoi,  koX  ^X^cc  fii^updv 


ST.    SYMEON    SALOS. 


\      One  Lord's   Day,  Symeon  was  given  a 

chain  of    sausages.*      He   hung  it   over 

his  shoulders  like  a  stole,  and  filled  his 

left  hand  with  mustard.     He  ate   all  day 

at  the  sausages,  flavouring  them  with  the 

mustard,  and  smearing  his  face   with  it. 

This  highly  amused  a  rustic,  who  mocked 

him.     Symeon  rushed  at  him,  and  threw 

:  the  mustard  in  his  eyes.     The  man  cried 

with   pain,  and   Symeon  bade  him  wash 

'  the  mustard  out  of  his  eyes  with  vinegar. 

j  Now  it  happened  that  this   man  was  suf- 

.  fering  from  ophthalmia,  and  the  mustard 

I  and  vinegar  applied  to  his  eyes  loosened 

I  the    white    film    that   was    forming    over 

them,   and   it    pseled   off,  and  thus  the 

man  was  cured. 

Symeon  had  long  ago  left  the  service 
j  of  the  publican,  and  had  taken  a  small 
I  cottage,  which  was  only  furnished  with  a 
I  bundle  of  faggots  and  a  housekeeper. 
!  John  the  Deacon  supplied  him  with  food, 
j  but  somehow  Symeon  managed  to  secure 
I  a  store  of  excellent  provisions,  and  the 
beggars  and  tramps  of  the  town  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  in  his  hut  occa- 
sionally for  a  grand  feast.  John  the 
Deacon  unexpectedly  dropped  in  on  one 
of  these  revels,  and  wondered  where  the 
"white  wheaten  bread,  cheese-cakes, 
buns,  fish,  and  wine  of  all  sorts,  dry  and 
sweet,  and,  in  short,  whatsoever  is  to  be 
found  most  dainty,"  f  had  come  from, 
which  Symeon  and  his  pretty  housekeeper 
were  serving  out  to  the  beggars  and  their 
wives.  But  when  Symeon  assured  him 
that  these  good  things  had  come  down 
straight  from  heaven  in  answer  to  prayer, 
the  Deacon  went  away  wondering  and 
edified.  In  the  same  way  Symeon  always 
had  his  pockets  full  of  money.  We  find 
him  bribing  a  woman  of  bad  character  to 
be  his  companion  with  a  hundred  gold 
pieces.^  Many  of  these  ladies  sought 
his  society  with  eagerness,  "  for,"  says 
his  pious  biographer,  "  he  was  always 
showing  them  large  sums  of  money,  for 
he  had  as  much  as  he  wanted,  God  always 
invisibly  supplying  him  with  funds  for  his 
purpose."  Whence  came  this  money .? 
For  what  purpose  was  it  used  .f*  Why 
was  the  saint  so  continually  found  in  the 
society  of  these  women,  or  among  the 
female  servants  of  the  wealthy  citizens  ? 

*  liLpav  oaXaiKiuv. 

t  litMyvta,  Kal  TrXaKovvrac,  kol  G<paipLa,  Kal 
btpupta,  Kal  olvupia  duL^opa,  tpaOipia,  kuc  y'kvKx), 
Kal  czrAuf  b(7a  iravTa  exa  b  fiiug  /l.///3a. 

t  "Ejri  yap  ore  Kal  rouro  t■'^,eye  Trpog  iziav  tCov 
eraipiduv'  deXeig  hx^t  ae  (pc?y7/v  Kal  dldu  aoi.  maTov 
6?MKonva. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  con- ;  obliged  in  every  instance  to  imitate  St. 


elusion  that  he  was  made  use  of  to  carry 
on  intrigues,  and  exercise  the  most 
odious  of  professions. 

Early  in  the  morning  Symeon  was 
wont  to  leave  his  hut,  twine  a  garland  of 
herbs,  break  a  bough  from  a  tree,  and 
thus  crowned  and  sceptred  enter  the 
city.  John  the  Deacon  asked  the  monk 
how  it  was  that  he  never  saw  him  having 
his  hair  cut,  nor  with  his  hair  long. 
Symeon  assured  him  that  this  was  in 
answer  to  prayer.  He  had  supplicated 
Heaven  that  he  might  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  having  recourse  to  a  barber, 
and  Heaven  had  heard  him  ;  all  which 
John  the  Deacon  fully  believed. 

When  death  approached,  Symeon  re- 
visited his  friend  John,  in  the  wilderness, 
who  probably  did  not  find  his  old  comrade 
much  improved  in  morals  and  manners 
by  his  residence  in  town. 

He  then  returned  to  Emesa,  and  was 
found  dead  one  morning  under  his  bundle 
of  faggots. 

The  service  in  the  Roman  Church  for 
this  illustrious  saint,  to  be  used  by  those 
who  are  pleased  to  commemorate  him,  is 
the  common  for  Confessors  not  Bishops. 
One  of  the  antiphons  for  the  Psalms  is, 
"  Well  done,  good  servant,  because  thou 
hast  been  faithful  in  a  little,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  Another  is, 
"  A  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  the 
Lord  hath  set  over  His  household." 
Neither  strikes  one  as  singularly  appro- 
priate. The  chapter  for  vespers  is  from 
Eccles.  xxxi. :  "Blessed  is  the  man  that 
is  found  without  blemish,  that  hath  not 
gone  after  gold,  nor  put  his  trust  in  riches 
and  treasures.  Who  is  he,  and  we  will 
praise  him.?  for  in  his  life  he  hath  done 
wonderful  things."  And  the  antiphon  to 
the  Magnificat  has  in  it  a  fine  touch  of 
irony,  "  I  will  liken  him  to  a  wise  man 
that  built  his  house  upon  a  rock." 

The  Bollandists  say  of  his  deeds  that 
they  are  "  iniranda  sed  non  imitanda,'''' 
but  they  touched  on  dangerous  ground, 
for  in  the  collect  for  this  festival,  good 
Catholics  pray,  "  Mercifully  grant,  that 
as  we  celebrate  his  birthday  to  immortal- 
ity, we  may  also  imitate  his  actions." 

As  it  happens,  the  1st  of  July,  on  which 
day  Symeon  Salos  is  set  down  in  the 
Roman  Calendar,  was  not  his  "birthday 
to  immortality,"  for  he  died  on  July  21, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
good  Catholics  attempt  to  imitate  the 
actions  of  such  a  scoundrel. 

The  remarks  of  Alban  Butler  are  not  a 
little   amusing.     "  Although   we   are   not 


Symeon,  and  though  it  would  be  rash  even 
to  attempt  it  without  a  special  call  ;  yet  his 
example  ought  to  make  us  blush"  —  we 
should  think  so,  indeed  — "  when  we 
consider  "  —  ah  !  — "  with  what  an  ill-will 
we  suffer  the  least  things  that  hurt  our 
pride." 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
CHINA'S  FUTURE    PLACE    IN  PHILOLOGY. 

"China's  Place  in  Philology"  is  the 
name  of  a  book,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edkins, 
which  suggests  the  title  to  this  short 
paper.  That  volume  deals  with  the 
Chinese  language  in  the  past,  and  its 
relation  to  the  origin  of  words.  The 
purpose  intended  by  these  notes  is  much 
less  ambitious  ;  instead  of  tracing  lan- 
guage back  through  the  dim  ages  that  are 
past,  it  is  here  simply  proposed  to  suggest 
the  probabilities  as  to  the  future  modes 
of  speech  among  the  celestials.  The  past 
of  all  language  is  as  yet  only  in  a  very 
theoretic  state  ;  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  all  speculation  as  to  its  future 
must  be  equally  so.  The  ideas  to  be 
explained  assume  the  continued  domi- 
nance of  a  race  —  and  one,  moreover, 
which  will,  by  means  of  trade  or  con- 
quest, remain  an  influence  in  China; 
though  of  course  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  continuation  of  this  influence  is 
an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  specula- 
tion. Still,  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that 
no  one  who  knows  China,  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  powers  and  influences 
of  Westerns  in  the  East,  will  refuse  the 
assumption,  that  not  only  shall  we  main- 
tain the  position  we  have  acquired,  but 
that  most  probably  that  position  will  be- 
come stronger  ;  that  new  ports  will  be 
opened,  and  our  relations  with  the  people 
become  more  intimate  and  powerful  than 
ever. 

Taking  all  this  for  granted,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider  the  future  of  that 
strange  jargon  known  as  "  Pigeon  Eng- 
lish," a  language  resulting  from  the  meet- 
ing of  East  and  West  in  the  ports  of 
China.  This  language,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  derives  its  name  from  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  word  Business.  The  early 
traders  in  China,  made  constant  use  of 
this  word,  and  the  Chinaman  contracted 
it  to  Busm,  and  then  through  the  change 
of  Pishin  to  Pigeon.  In  this  last  form  it 
still  retains  its  original  meaning,  and 
people   talk  of  whatever  business   they 
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may  have  in  hand  as  their  "pigeon." 
Ail  mercantile  transactions  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Europeans  are  carried 
on  in  this  new  form  of  speech.  Domestic 
servants,  male  and  female,  have  to  learn 
it  to  qualify  themselves  for  situations 
with  the  "  Outer  Barbarians  ; "  but  the 
newest  and  most  important  feature  of  all 
is,  that  the  Chinese  themselves  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  adopting  this  language. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  men  of 
different  provinces  cannot  understand 
each  other's  dialect.  The  written  Man- 
darin character,  however,  could  be  read 
and  understood  all  over  China,  and  the 
provincials  used  to  write  what  they  wished 
to  say  in  this  character,  and  could  thus 
manage  to  do  business  together.  But 
now,  if  they  both  should  happen  to  know 
"Pigeon  English,"  they  use  it  as  the 
means  of  communication.  A  lingua- 
franca  was  needed,  and  the  common 
necessity  has  supplied  the  demand. 

It  may  be  premature  to  call  Pigeon 
English  a  language.  It  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  one.  Although  facts  can  be 
expressed  by  it,  it  is  in  a  most  defective 
condition  ;  so  much  so,  that  an  English- 
man, when  he  first  reaches  China,  is  very 
much  amused  at  what  seems  to  him  a 
relic  of  Babel.  If  it  should  be  his  fate 
to  remain  in  the  country,  he  dislikes  to 
adopt  it  ;  his  sense  of  good  manners 
makes  it  distasteful  to  him  to  speak  such 
a  jargon,  for  it  sounds  like  making  a  fool 
of  the  party  addressed.  Here  we  get  an 
evidence  of  the  power  of  growth  which 
this  infantile  speech  is  possessed  of,  for 
however  reluctant  any  one  may  be  to 
speak  it,  he  is  forced  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case  to  do  so.  I  was  only  a  traveller 
for  a  few  months  in  China,  but  I  found 
myself  obliged  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
speaking  what  seemed  to  me,  at  first, 
nonsensical  rubbish.  I  could  not  get  on 
without  it.  On  my  arrival  J  got  a  Chinese 
servant  —  servants  in  China  are  all  called 
"boys,"  in  fact  this  is  one  of  the  words 
of  Pigeon  English :  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  it  is  not  derived 
from  the  Irish.  It  is  usual  to  breakfast 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  it  is  customary 
to  have  some  tea,  toast,  and  perhaps  an 
egg  served  in  your  bed-room  when  you  get 
up,  and  before  dressing.  The  first  morn- 
ing I  expressed  my  wishes  on  this  matter 
in  my  usual  way  of  talk,  and  the  "  boy  " 
went  off  smiling,  as  if  he  understood  my 
meaning ;  but  as  he  did  not  come  back,  I 
made  some  inquiries  at  my  friends  in  the 
house.  They  asked  what  I  said  to  the 
"  boy,"  and  1  repeated  the  words  as  near 


as  I  could  recollect  them,  to  the  effect 
that  I  v/anted  some  breakfast,  and  would 
like  it  immediately.  I  was  then  told  that 
I  might  as  well  have  talked  Greek  to  him, 
and  that  I  ought  to  have  said,  "  Catchey 
some  chow-chow  chop-chop."  Chow- 
chow  is  understood  in  this  as  something 
to  eat,  and  the  last  double  word  is  equiv- 
alent to  "quick-quick."  Had  I  been  a 
comic  actor,  and  the  ordering  my  break- 
fast been  a  farce,  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible to  feel  that  I  was  saying  the  right 
thing  in  this  way.  That  not  being  my 
"pigeon,"  I  felt  reluctant  to  do  it;  but 
when  eating,  drinking,  and  all  your  wants 
are  found  to  depend  upon  its  use,  you 
soon  give  in  ;  and  here  is  the  source  of 
growth  in  the  language,  and  the  reason 
why  it  advances  and  spreads  in  China. 

One  would  suppose  that  such  a  mode 
of  speaking  could  only  have  a  temporary 
existence,  but  these  facts  are  given  to 
show  that  such  will  not  be  the  case,  and 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  its  dying  out. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  Chinese 
now  adopting  it  among  themselves  as  a 
means  of  communication.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this  ;  it  is  only  history 
repeating  itself.  We  have  on  record  the 
growth  of  other  languages  which  must 
have  begiin  under  similar  conditions.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  is  the  language 
known  as  Hindostanee.  Its  origin  dates 
from  the  Mahomedan  conquest  of  India. 
It  was  named  the  Oordoo,  or  "camp  lan- 
guage," because  it  grew  up  in  the  "  camp  " 
of  the  invaders.  The  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  spoke  entirely  different  lan- 
guages, and  as  a  consequence  their  means 
of  communication  at  first  must  have  been 
only  fragmentary.  Each,  however,  ac- 
quired broken  bits  of  the  other's  speech, 
and  time  at  last  welded  the  whole  into  a 
language.  It  has  now  a  grammar  ba-ed 
on  the  Hindoo  or  Sanscrit,  and  an  ample 
dictionary,  where  it  will  be  found  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  words  belong 
to  the  language  of  the  invading  Power. 
This  has  long  been  the  lingua-franca  of 
India.  Many  languages  are  spoken  there, 
but  this  one  will  carry  you  over  nearly 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  The  pure  Farsee,  or  Persian, 
remained,  and  is  still  considered  the 
burra-bat,  or  high-court  language.  Of 
course  the  camp  might  jabber  any  com- 
bination of  sounds  it  found  most  suited 
to  its  wants,  but  the  dignity  of  a  Court 
could  not  submit  to  the  mtroduction  of 
such  barbarisms.  And  for  the  same 
reason  Pigeon  English  would  scarcely 
yet  be  a  fit  language  for  St.  James's  or 
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Windsor  Castle.  Imagine  a  Chinese 
Embassy,  with  the  principal  personage  in 
it  explaining  to  Her  Majesty  that  he  is 
"one  piecey  ambassador  ;  that  belongey 
my  pigeon.  Emperor  of  China,  one  very 
muchy  big  piecey  Emperor,  &c."  Clearly 
this  style  of  talk  is  not  likely  to  be  used 
for  diplomatic  purposes  for  some  time. 

Pigeon  English  is  as  yet  in  such  a  very 
rudimentary  form,  that  to  talk  of  its 
grammar  or  vocabulary  would  only  raise 
a  smile  among  those  familiar  with  it. 
When  you  hear  it  spoken  it  sounds  like 
the  utter  defiance  of  all  grammar  ;  and 
yet  if  we  are  to  remain  in  the  country,  as 
the  Mahomedans  did  in  India ;  if  we  are 
to  retain  our  commercial  camps  —  and 
our  treaty-ports  in  that  country  are  ex 
actly  such  —  and  if  we,  and  the  Ameri 
cans  at  the  same  time,  go  on  extending 
our  commerce,  a  common  language  is  an 
absolute  condition  of  the  case,  and  this 
new  form  of  speech  must  progress.  Al- 
ready its  idiomatic  forms  are  becoming 
defined  and  understood.  Chinese  modes 
of  expression  are  curiously  mixed  with 
English  ones.  The  interrogative  form 
is  purely  Chinese.  Suppose  you  wish  to 
ask  a  man  if  he  can  do  anything  for  you, 
the  sentence  is  put,  "  Can  do  }  No  can 
do  .?"  and  the  reply  is  given  by  repeating 
whichever  sentence  expresses  his  abil- 
ities. It  is  the  same  with  "  Understand .'' 
No  understand  .-'  "  ''  Piecey  "  is  a  word 
that  is  largely  used,  and  clearly  has  its 
origin  in  our  own  language  of  commerce 
which  talks  of  "a  piece  of  goods  ;"  but 
with  the  Chinaman  everything  is  a 
'•piecey."  He  does  not  say  "one  man," 
but  "one  piecey  man."  There  are  a  few 
Hindostanee  words  in  use,  such  as 
"chit,"  for  a  letter,  "tiffin,"  for  lunch, 
and  "  bund,"  for  a  quay  or  an  embank- 
ment. The  word  "  Mandarin "  is  from 
the  Portuguese  ;  "  Dios  "  of  the  same 
language  became  "  Joss,"  and  is  a  well- 
known  word  in  China,  Joss-house,  or 
God-house  —  meaning  a  Temple  —  being 
derived  from  it.  "  Savey "  is  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  is  always  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  "  know."  To  have,  or  to 
be  connected  with,  is  always  expressed 
by  "  belongey."  If  you  wish  to  say  an 
article  is  not  yours,  you  express  it  thus  : 
"  That  no  belongey  me  ;  "  or  if  anything 
is  not  an  affair  of  yours,  you  say,  "  That 
no  belongey  my  pigeon."  This  terminal 
ey  of  "belongey"  is  one  of  the  form^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  new  language. 
From  it  we  have  "  supposey,"  "  talkey," 
"walkey,"  "catchey,"  &c.  The  Portu- 
guese  "  savey,"  which   was  one   of    the 


first  words  in  use,  may  be  the  original 
root  of  this  form.  Many  of  the  words  in 
use  are  of  unknown  origin.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases  the  English  suppose  them 
to  be  Chinese,  while  the  Chinese,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  them  to  be  English. 
"  Chow-chow  "  is  one  of  these  words.  I 
heard  my  own  servant  tell  some  of  his 
countrymen  that  "  Chow-chow  "  was  the 
English  for  "  food."  It  was  on  the  bank 
of  the  Yang-tsee,  near  Nankin ;  they 
were  country  people,  and  as  he  could 
converse  with  me,  he  no  doubt  seemed 
to  them  a  perfectly  safe  authority.  A 
good  many  Chinese  words  are  of  course 
used,  but  the  bulk  of  the  vocabulary  is 
English. 

It  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  look  for- 
ward even  to  the  bare  possibility  of  such 
a  caricature  of  our  tongue  becoming  an 
established  language.  Should  this  ever 
be  the  result,  translations  into  it  of  our 
classic  authors  will  become  a  necessity. 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  turned  into 
Pigeon  English  are  fearful  even  to  think 
of.  There  is  a  translation  already  in  ex- 
istence from  one  of  our  dramatists.  It 
begins  something  in  this  way  :  — 

My  name  belongey  Nerval,  top- 
Side  galow  that  Grampian  hill  My 
Father  catchey  chow-chow  for  him  piecey 
Sheep,  &c. 

The  Missionary  "pigeon"  will  also  in 
due  time  demand  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  this  very  vulgar  tongue. 
Death  has  many  consolations,  and  to  the 
number  may  be  added  this  new  one, 
that  before  the  consummation  foretold 
above  can  be  realized,  we  will  have 
passed  away,  and  our  ears  will  be  deaf 
to  the  hideous  result. 

Suppose  any  book  for  which  you  had 
reverence,  or  even  a  favourite  piece  of 
poetry  whose  words  your  lips  loved  to 
repeat  —  imagine  your  feelings  on  hear- 
ing it  converted  into  something  like  the 
following.  It  is  a  translation  of  "  Excel- 
sior "  into  Pigeon  English.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  to  those  whose  ed- 
ucation has  been  neglected  in  this  Lan- 
guage of  the  Future,  that  "  topside " 
means  above,  as  the  opposite  of  "  bot- 
tomside."  "  Galow "  is  untranslatable, 
but  added  to  "  topside  "  the  phrase  be- 
comes exclamatory,  and  is  the  nearest 
equivalent  to  Excelsior.  "  Chop-chop  " 
means  quick-quick,  but  anything  such 
as  a  stamp,  monogram  or  device,  would 
be  called  a  "  chop."  "  Maskey  "  is  an- 
other of  those  words  whose  origin  is  un- 
known.    It    has   to  do   a   great  deal  of 
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duty  in  Pigeon  English.  In  the  follow- 
ing it  means  "notwithstanding."  To 
"chin-chin  Joss"  is  to  worship  God: 
to  chin-chin  a  person  is  to  salute  him. 
By  placing  the  original  alongside  of  the 

TOPSIDE-GALOW ! 
That  nightey  time  begin  chop  chop, 
One  young  man  walkey  —  no  can  stop. 
Maskey  snow  !  maskey  ice  ! 
He  carry  flag  wid  chop  so  nice  — 

"  Topside-galow  !  " 

Him  muchey  sorry,  one  piecey  eye 
Looksee  sharp  —  so  —  all  same  my. 
Him  talkey  largey,  talkey  strong. 
Too  muchey  curio  —  all  same  gong  — 
"  Topside-galow ! " 

Inside  house  him  can  see  light. 
And  every  room  got  fire  all  right, 
He  lookey  plenty  ice  more  high, 
Inside  him  mouth  he  plenty  cry  — 

"  Topside-galow ! " 

Ole  man  talkey  "  no  can  walk  !  " 
By'm  bye  rain  come  —  werry  dark, 
"  Have  got  water,  werry  wide." 
"  Maskey  !  my  must  go  topside  "  — 

"Topside-galow  ! " 

"  Man-man  !  "     One  girley  talkey  he, 
"  What  for  you  go  topside  looksee  ? " 
And  one  time  more  he  plenty  cry, 
But  all  time  walkey  plenty  high  — 

"  Topside-galow ! " 

"  Take  care  !  that  spoil'um  tree  young  man 
Take  care  that  ice  !     He  want  man-man  !  " 
That  coolie  chin-chin  he  good  night. 
He  talkey  "  my  can  go  all  right." 

"  Topside-galow  ! " 

Joss-pigeon  man  he  soon  begin, 
lorning-time  thr.t  Joss  chin-chin. 
He  no  man  see  —  him  plenty  fear, 
Cos  some  man  talkey  —  he  can  hear  ! 

"  Topside-galow ! " 

That  young  man  die,  one  large  dog  see, 
Too  muchey  bobbery  findey  he  ; 
He  hand  belong  colo  — all  same  ice. 
Have  got  flag,  with  chop  so  nice. 

"  Topside-galow !  " 


translation  the  reader  will  easily  ma' 
out  the  remainder  of  the  piece.  The 
moral,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  by  the  Pi- 
geon English  translator. 

W.  Simpson. 

Excelsior  ! 
The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

"  Excelsior  !  " 

His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 

"  Excelsior ! " 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 

Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 

Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone. 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 

"  Excelsior ! " 

"  Try  not  the  Pass  !  "  the  old  man  said, 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  !  " 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 

"  Excelsior  !  " 

"  O  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "  and  rest, 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !  " 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye. 
But  still  he  answered  with  a  sigh, 

"  Excelsior  ! " 

"  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch  ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !  " 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night ! 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 

"  Excelsior ! " 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  St.  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 

"  Excelsior !  " 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound. 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner,  with  the  strange  device, 

"Excelsior!" 


■ 

Ike 


MORAL. 

You  too  muchey  laugh  !     What  for  sing  ? 
I  think  so  you  no  savey  what  thing  ! 
Supposey  you  no  b'long  clever  inside, 
More  hQtter  you  go  walk  topside  ! 

"  Topside-galow ! " 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
LEGENDS   OF   OLD   AMERICA. 

In  our  present  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  there  seems  to  be  some  dan- 
ger lest  all  the  old  travellers'  stories 
which  amused  our  youth  should  perish 
and  be  forgotten.  Yet  there  was  always 
something  pleasant,  and  even  fascinating, 
in  the  fairy-tales  of  travel  which  had 
struck  the  imagination  of  our  ancestors  ; 
and  there  is  still  a  charm  in  any  evidence 
which  goes  to  show  that  Pliny  and  Polo 
and  the  author  of  Sindbad's  voyages  were 
not  liars,  but  romantic  enthusiasts  re- 
tailing a  poetical  and  inferior  kind  of 
truth  about  facts  which  have  since  be- 
come familiar.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore, 
that  the  industry  of  bookworms,  and 
perhaps  the  influences  of  national  vanity, 
have  kept  alive  some  of  the  histories  of 
discovery  (valueless  in  themselves),  which 
startled  or  amused  our  forefathers. 
Among  these  are  the  legends  relating  to 
American  discoveries  with  which  this 
sketch  is  concerned  ;  and  we  may,  per- 
haps, account  for  their  preservation  by 
the  fact  that  the  more  modern  the  Wstory 
of  a  nation,  or  the  more  meagre  it  may 
be  in  details  of  ancient  greatness,  the 
more  eagerness  will  be  shown  to  collect 
and  elucidate  the  smallest  scraps  of 
legend  which  can  give  importance  to  the 
memory  of  older  generations.  It  is  pro- 
posed, in  this  essay,  to  describe  very 
shortly,  some  of  the  principal  stories 
about  the  pre-Columbian  America,  which 
in  the  hands  of  Danish  and  American 
antiquarians  have  acquired  an  exagger- 
ated importance  :  their  value  lying,  as  it 
appears,  midway  between  the  indifference 
which  they  received  at  first,  and  the 
incredulity  which  afterwards  prevailed  as 
to  the  facts  on  which  undoubtedly  they 
were  based. 

The  existence  of  a  world  in  the  west 
had  of  course  been  suspected  long  before 
the  discovery  of  America.  We  may  put 
aside  the  legend  of  the  great  island  Atlan- 
tis, which  Plato  heard  from  the  Egyptian 
priests,  and  with  which,  in  later  times, 
were  incorporated  all  the  fantastic  stories 
which  were  brought  home  by  the  first 
travellers  among  the  negro  tribes.  But 
one  or  two  of  the  stories  which  floated 
about  in  old  times  are  curious  enough  to 
be  still  worthy  of  notice.  An  ancient 
German  chief  was  reported  to  have  sent 
as  a  choice  present  to  the  Consul  Metel- 
lus  certain  Indians,  who  losing  their 
course  and  being  battered  up  and  down 
with  contrary  winds  were  shipwrecked  in 
the  North  Sea  and  taken  alive.     Some 
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commentators  will  have  it  that  these 
were  some  of  our  own  British  ancestors 
so  be-painted  and  disguised  with  woad  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  eastern  savages.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  story  reminds  us  of 
another,  told  in  modern  times  by  Bembo 
the  Venetian  historian,  with  reference  to 
the  then  recent  discoveries  of  Columbus. 
A  French  ship,  sailing  in  the  Narrow 
Seas,  is  said  to  have  picked  up  a  canoe 
built  of  oziers  and  bark:  in  this  were 
seven  swarthy  men,  whose  faces  were 
peculiarly  broad  and  tattooed  or  stained 
with  a  violet  colour ;  their  dress  was  of 
fishes'  skins  and  their  crowns  were  woven 
of  reeds  and  twisted  in  the  shape  of  ears. 
"  Flesh  they  eat  raw  and  they  drank  blood 
like  wine."  Six  of  them  soon  died,  but 
the  survivor  is  said  to  have  lived  for  a 
long  time  in  the  retinue  of  the  French 
king. 

How  legends  of  this  kind  originated  it 
is  not  easy  to  say.  Some,  perhaps,  were 
mere  impostures,  and  others  created  by 
the  desire  of  believing  in  the  Fortunate 
Islands  "lying  beyond  the  sunset,"  like 
the  enchanted  land  which  Irish  fishermen 
have  professed  to  see  shining  on  the  hori- 
zon west  of  Arran.  Some  may  have  had 
a  real  foundation.  Many  secrets  of  the 
sea  must  have  become  known  to  the  bold 
sailors  who  traded  between  Carthage  and 
the  Tin  Islands  and  Amber  Coast.  They 
certainly  claimed  some  knowledge  of  lands 
in  the  Atlantic,  which,  perhaps,  were  the 
Azores,  and  other  discoveries  may  have 
been  made 

When  the  Phoenician  sailors  far  astray 
Had  brought  uncertain  notices  away 
Of  islands  dreaming  in  the  Middle  Sea. 

Their  pilots  were  bold  enough  to  explore 
the  recesses  of  the  ocean  without  com- 
pass or  astrolabe,  and  fanciful  writers 
have  depicted  the  incidents  of  the  possi- 
ble voyage  :  "  lis  continuaient  dans  I'Gu- 
est  durant  quatre  lunes  sans  rencontrer 
de  rivages,  mais  la  proue  des  navires 
s'embarrassait  dans  les  herbes :  des 
brouillards  couleur  de  sang  obscurcissait 
le  soleil,  une  brise  tout  charg^e  de  par- 
fums  endormait  les  Equipages  :  et  ils  ne 
pouvaient  rien  dire,  tant  que  leur  memoire 
etait  troublee." 

Wales  was  the  home  of  other  legends 
of  this  kind  :  and  the  bards  were  fond  of 
singing  of  the  famous  voyages,  which  were 
called  the  Three  Disappearances.  The 
first  was  the  sailing  of  Merlin  and  his 
companions  in  the  Ship  of  Glass  ;  the 
second  was  the  voyage  of  Gavran  the 
Discoverer,  who  went  in  the  fifth  century 
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to  search  the  western  ocean  for  the  "  gwer- 
donau  Ilion,"  the  Green  Islands  famous 
in  British  songs.  The  third  was  the  voy- 
age of  Prince  Madoc,  the  hero  of  South- 
ey's  somewhat  tedious  epic.  He  sailed 
in  the  year  1170,  and  after  some  time 
came  back  with  glowing  accounts  of  the 
new  world  across  the  waters,  so  that  many 
ships  were  fitted  out  to  accompany  his 
second  voyage  ;  they  never  were  heard 
of  again,  and  this  was  the  "third  disap- 
pearance." The  question  regarding  the 
fate  of  Madoc's  crews  was  once  consid- 
ered important  enough  to  be  discussed 
in  councils  of  state.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
ministers  are  said  to  have  debated  wheth- 
er a  title  to  the  Spanish  Main  might  not 
be  rested  upon  Madoc's  occupation  of 
the  new  world.  But  the  claim  was  never 
prosecuted  either  from  its  inherent  ab- 
surdity, or  (to  borrow  the  historian's 
courtly  phrase)  "  because  the  queen  was 
not  of  that  kind  to  put  her  scythe  into 
another  man's  harvest." 

Many  attempts  were  made  in  the  last 
century  to  find  the  lost  Welsh  tribe.  In 
1 791  a  Dr.  Williams  published  a  very 
learned  inquiry  into  the  discovery  of 
America  by  his  countrymen,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  subject  received  a  full 
discussion  in  several  numbers  of  the  Gen- 
tleman''s  Magazine,  the  source,  as  we  may 
suppose,  of  Southey's  inspiration.  Some 
years  previously,  Mr.  Binon,  a  gentleman 
of  Glamorgan,  penetrating  to  the  junction 
of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
was  fortunate  enough,  by 'his  own  account, 
to  see  the  lost  tribes  again.  If  we  might 
believe  the  traveller's  tale,  they  recog- 
nized their  common  nationality,  and 
showed  him  a  castle  and  a  church  and  a 
roll  of  sacred  books  which  neither  he  nor 
they  could  read.  Soon  afterwards  the 
French  governor  of  Canada  sent  some 
priests  to  visit  the  same  Indians,  and 
they  returned  with  no  fresh  information, 
but  with  several  of  the  Welsh  Bibles 
which  Mr.  Binon  had  left  with  his  friends. 
Several  other  expeditions  were  sent  from 
Wales,  of  course  without  success.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  these  the  Missouri  valley 
was  thoroughly  explored,  and  the  travel- 
lers have  left  an  interesting  account  of 
the  scenery  and  of  the  great  river  "here 
winding  softly  through  the  plains,  and 
elsewhere  forcing  its  way  and  running 
furiously  through  hills  and  mountains  full 
of  mines." 

The  Irish  claimed  the  merit  of  similar 
discoveries,  and  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century  legends  were  current  concerning 
a  "  Whitemans-land,"  or  Great   Ireland 
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over  the  Sea.     These  stories  rested  upon 
the  vaguest  rumours,  and   would  hardly 
have  been  worth  mentioning  if  so  much 
importance   had    not    been    attached    to 
them  in  the  publications  of  the  society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries.     One  is  amazed  to 
see  the  precision  with  which  the  bounda- 
ries of  these  fabulous  regions  were  laid 
down   in    the   society's    maps.     All    the 
lately  confederated   states   are   included 
within   these   boundaries,   the    coast-line 
running  from   the  Potomac  to   the  Rio 
Grande,  the   Rocky  Mountains  forming  a 
substantial  western  limit.     The  northern 
frontier  was  fixed   by  the  evidence  of  a 
very  ancient  Saga,  mentioning  the  capture 
by  the  Norsemen  of  certain  Esquimaux 
children,  who  spoke  of  a  country  to  the 
south   of    their    own  where   the    people 
"  wore  white   dresses  and  carried  poles 
with  flags  and  lappets,  shouting  loudly  as 
they    walked : "    and    Humboldt   himself 
was  half  inclined  to  believe  that  this  story 
related  to  the  Great  Ireland,  and  afforded 
an  indication  of  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity in   America  at    that   early  date. 
The   men   in  white   carrying   poles   and 
shouting  as    they  walked  were  of  course 
taken  to  represent  the  Christian    priests 
walking  in  religious  procession.     To  show 
the  feebleness  of  the  evidence  which   is 
considered  to  be  sufficient  in  matters  of 
this   kind,  the  southern  limit  of   this  le- 
gendary country  was  fixed  by  the  Danish 
antiquarians  by  reference  to  the  evidence 
of  an   old   Shawanee    Indian  who   lived 
somewhere   in    Florida  about  a  hundred 
years   ago.     His   name  was    Black-hoof, 
which  they  have  lengthened  into  the  Ro- 
man  majesty   of  Blackhoofns  Indianus^ 
and  he  is  said  to  have  heard  in  his  youth 
that    white   men   had   come    to    Florida 
many  hundreds  of  years  ago  :   and  that  is 
all.     Sir  Walter  Scott  translated  another 
story  about  the   Irish  colony  (in  the  Eyr- 
biggia  Saga),  and  several  other  old  books 
contain  allusions  to  the  legend.     Import- 
ance has  been  attached   to  these  tales  as 
showing  an  ancient   belief  among  sailors 
long  before  the  time  of   Columbus  "  that 
a  north-east  wind  would  take  a  ship  from 
Ireland  to  another  country  in  the  west ; 
but  it  may  well  be   doubted  whether  the 
least  historical    importance    can    be  at- 
tached to  any  Saga  which  does   not  deal 
expressly    with    the  acts  of   well-known 
chiefs   or  kings,  or  with  events    of  real 
national  importance.     In  composing  the 
minor  romances  of  Northern  Europe,  the 
sole  object  seems   to  have  been  to  while 
away  with  dramatic  fables  the  long  winter 
nights  ;  and  the  domestic  audience  was 
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unlikely  to  be  severe  in  demanding  more 
than  a  slight  foundation  of  likelihood  or 
fact. 

We  have  much  more  precise  informa- 
tion as  to  the  visits  of  the  early  Green- 
land colonists  to  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  was  indeed  doubted  at  one  time 
whether  Old  Greenland  itself  was  not  a 
creation  of  Scandinavian  romance.  But 
the  actual  remains  of  the  colony  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  modern  discoveries 
have  verified  the  ancient  descriptions 
of  the  country,  its  climate,  and  products. 
Besides  the  foundations  and  walls  of 
houses,  now  overgrown  with  dwarf  wil- 
lows and  scurvy-grass,  large  churches  and 
portions  of  graveyards  have  been  found 
in  the  situations  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
Icelandic  records.  In  one  plain,  once  a 
meadow,  but  now  overgrown  with  dande- 
lions and  juniper-brush,  many  fragments 
of  coarse  bell-metal,  parts  of  church-bells, 
were  picked  up  by  the  natives  and  hoard- 
ed as  specimens  of  gold.  Runic  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  as  far  north  as  the 
Woman  Islands  in  lat.  72"  55m,  and  the 
most  recent  expeditions  have  confirmed 
the  existence  of  all  the  natural  landmarks 
mentioned  by  the  chroniclers.  Their 
*'  veins  of  gold  "  are  shown  to  be  deposits 
of  iron  pyrites  ;  the  warm  winds  in  win- 
ter, which  seemed  so  marvellous  to  the 
ancient  colonists,  have  been  described  by 
Sir  L.  M'Clintock,  and  the  hot  springs  of 
Onartok  confirm  the  old  Norseman's  ac- 
count of  the  boiling  fountains  at  which 
the  monks  in  Greenland  cooked  their 
food.  Greenland  was  colonized  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the  settle- 
ment prospered  for  four  hundred  years. 
After  the  devastations  of  the  Black  Death 
the  settlers  had  to  recede  gradually 
before  the  advance  of  the  Esquimaux  or 
"  Skrcelings,"  and  a  valuable  account  of 
the  state  of  the  country  just  before  the 
time  when  intercourse  with  Europe 
ceased,  is  to  be  found  in  Purchas'  Pil- 
griins.  Ivor  Bardson,  high  steward  to 
the  bishop,  was  sent  to  the  northern  parts 
of  the  colony  to  drive  back  the  Esqui- 
maux. "There,"  he  wrote,  "is  still 
standing  a  church  where  formerly  our 
bishop  dwelt :  but  now  the  wild  Skrcel- 
ings have  all  that  land,  and  there  are 
many  cattle  but  no  people,  Christian  or 
heathen,  but  all  have  been  carried  off  by 
the  enemy  the  Skrcelings."  That  is  the 
last  which  was  heard  of  the  doomed  col- 
ony, and  no  one  knows  the  fate  of  the  last 
handfuls  of  settlers.  Danish  writers 
have  been  fond  of  imagining  the  migra- 
tions of  their  countrymen  to  the  icebound 


recesses  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland, 
where  they  are  supposed  to  remain  "  car- 
rying on  a  perpetual  war  with  the  sav- 
ages in  revenge  for  the  ruin  of  their  an- 
cestors." But  this  is  a  mere  fancy  which 
has  been  gradually  disproved,  and  except 
in  the  books  of  the  antiquarians  and  the 
vague  rumours  of  the  seas,  the  memory 
of  Old  Greenland  has  long  since  passed 
away. 

To  the  first  settlers  in  Greenland  is 
ascribed  the  honour  of  having  colonized 
the  American  continent.  Their  adven- 
tures are  detailed  in  eight  long  chapters 
of  an  old  Icelandic  Saga,  and  have  formed 
the  subject  of  many  learned  books  in 
modern  times,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Antiqicitates  AmericaiicB,  a 
sumptuous  folio  published  by  Professor 
Rafn  for  the  Society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quaries. The  story  may  be  very  shortly 
summarized.  In  the  voyage  to  Greenland 
a  ship's  crew  had  noticed  land  to  the 
south-west,  which  some  of  the  colonists 
determined  to  explore.  Starting  from 
Baffin's  Bay,  they  soon  came  to  an  island 
bare  of  all  vegetation,  "  and  there  were 
great  snow  mountains  up  the  country,  but 
all  between  them  and  the  shore  was  a  flat 
field  of  snow,  and  it  seemed  a  worthless 
place."  This  they  named  Helluland  or 
Flat  Country,  and  little  interest  would 
ever  have  been  excited  by  the  discovery 
if  the  modern  savants\\?A  not  chosen  to 
include  in  its  boundaries,  all  that  is  now 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland  ;  and  this 
seems  the  more  absurd  when  we  consider 
that  the  Labrador  coast  includes  the 
grassy  slopes  of  Hamilton  Inlet  and  the 
larch-covered  hills  of  Sandwich  Bay, 
which  bloom  like  a  garden  in  the  summer 
months. 

The  voyagers  (to  return  to  the  ancient 
story)  sailed  on  for  three  days  and  ar- 
rived at  a  flat  well-wooded  coast,  which 
they  named  Markland  :  "  the  shore  for  a 
great  distance  was  formed  of  a  white 
sand,  sloping  gently  from  the  sea."  This 
country  has  been  identified  with  the 
whole  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  that  the 
Norsemen  may  have  the  credit  of  having 
seen  as  much  of  America  as  possible  in 
the  time  of  their  visit.  Then  sailing 
south-west  for  two  days  with  a  fair  wind, 
they  are  said  to  have  reached  a  coast 
trending  east  and  west,  and  passing  be- 
tween an  island  and  a  projecting  head- 
land to  have  run  up  a  river  with  great 
shoals  at  its  mouth.  "  They  towed  the 
ship  up  the  river  and  into  a  lake,  where 
they  anchored,  and  set  up  their  tents  on 
the  land.    They  resolved  to  winter  there, 
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and  built  a  great  house.  There  was 
plenty  of  salmon  in  the  river  and  in  the 
lake,  larger  than  any  which  they  had  seen 
before.  This  country  appeared  so  good 
to  them  that  they  thought  it  needless  to 
gather  food  for  the  cattle  in  the  winter  ; 
and  during  the  winter  there  was  no  frost, 
and  the  grass  was  hardly  withered."  One 
day  a  German,  who  was  of  their  crew, 
found  grapes  growing  wild  in  the  woods, 
which  caused  the  new  country  to  be 
named  Vineland  the  Fair.  "  And  it  is  said 
that,  when  they  returned,  their  boat  was 
filled  with  grapes,  and  they  cut  a  cargo  of 
wood  for  their  ship  ;  there  was  also  self- 
sown  wheat  in  the  plains,  and  a  tree 
which  they  called  Massur  (supposed  to 
be  the  maple) :  of  all  these  they  took 
samples,  and  some  of  the  trees  were  so 
large  as  to  be  used  in  building  houses." 
These  latter  words  point  rather  to  the 
small  larch  and  spruce  of  Labrador,  than 
to  the  Canadian  forests  :  but  some  parts 
of  the  description  appear  to  agree  with 
the  account  given  by  the  early  settlers  of 
the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  "  The 
river  (says  a  traveller  of  the  sixteenth 
century)  has  many  little  islands  and  is 
amazingly  full  of  fish  :  the  country  pleas- 
ant and  indifferently  fertile,  especially  to 
the  south-west,  where  upwards  from  the 
river  the  ground  rises  into  little  hills,  in- 
vested most  of  them  with  vines,  with 
which  the  country  abounds  ;  and  in  the 
plains  it  is  very  fruitful  of  corn  and  all 
kinds  of  grain." 

Without  attempting  to  account  for  all 
the  fanciful  details  of  the  Icelandic  story, 
which  was  apparently  written  in  its  pres- 
ent shape  about  four  hundred  years  after 
the  event,  we  may  confess  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  the  belief  that  the 
grapes  and  corn  were  actually  seen  by  the 
Greenland  sailors.  Snorro  Sturleson, 
the  great  historian,  speaks  of  a  very  an- 
cient tradition  that  a  mission  was  sent 
about  the  year  1006  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity into  the  new  settlement  in  Green- 
land, and  that  the  missionaries'  ship  was 
driven  from  her  course  to  a  new  land  in 
the  south.  "  Leif  went  to  Greenland  in 
the  summer;  in  the  sea  he  saved  a  crew 
clinging  to  a  wreck  ;  he  also  found  Vine- 
land  the  Fair,  and  arrived  about  harvest- 
time  in  Greenland  with  the  priest  and  the 
teachers  ; "  and  there  is  a  piece  of  re- 
markable evidence  which  goes  far  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  main  point  in  the  story. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  in  the 
eleventh  century  a  work  upon  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  north,  cited  the  personal 
statement  of  Sweyn  the  Second,  King  of 
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Denmark,  that  certain  of  his  sailors  had 
found  a  land  in  the  west  where  self-sown 
vines  and  corn  had  been  found  growing 
in  perfection.  And  from  these  short 
notices  of  the  traditionary  fact,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  later  stories  with  their 
fanciful  and  minute  details  were  after- 
wards elaborated.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  these  details  minutely,  unless 
we  approach  their  study  with  the  faith  or 
credulity  of  a  great  professor,  who  tells 
us  that  "the  party  sent  out  in  the  year 
1006  to  explore  the  southern  coast  proba- 
bly examined  the  shores  of  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Delaware,  and  Maryland : 
and  their  account  of  these  coasts  is  quite 
correct." 

There  is  a  later  manuscript  which  dif- 
fers in  many  points  from  the  story  before 
mentioned.  It  is  full  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous impossibilities,  but  its  authority 
has  been  placed  very  high  by  several 
Danish  and  American  writers.  Its  truth 
has  been  sustained  by  the  discovery  of 
Norse  remains  in  America,  which  are 
found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  arch'cEological  demand.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow immortalized  in  one  of  his  ballads 
the  windmill  on  Rhode  Island,  which  the 
Danes  have  claimed  as  a  round  tower 
built  by  some  of  the  Greenland  wander- 
ers. The  story  of  the  tower  and  of  "  the 
Viking  bold"  is,  as  he  says,  sufficiently 
well  established  for  the  purposes  of  a 
ballad,  "  though  doubtless  many  an  hon- 
est citizen,  who  has  passed  his  days  with- 
in sight  of  the  round  tower,  will  exclaim 
with  Sancho,  '  God  bless  me  !  did  I  not 
warn  you  to  have  a  care,  for  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  windmill,  and  nobody  could 
mistake  it  who  had  not  the  like  in  his 
head.' "  Besides  the  mill,  there  was 
found  a  stone  in  the  Taunton  river  on 
which  the  fragment  of  a  Runic  inscription 
was  imagined  to  have  been  discovered, 
concerning  which  some  passable  jokes 
may  be  read  in  the  Biglow  Papers.  The 
crew,  whose  adventures  are  recorded  in 
the  later  Saga,  are  said  to  have  sailed 
from  Greenland  to  the  sandy  shores  pre- 
viously discovered,  and  there  to  have 
sent  a  Scotch  man  and  woman,  "fleeter 
than  wild  beasts,"  to  explore  the  inland 
parts,  who  returned  in  three  days  with 
grapes  and  an  ear  of  wheat.  Then  they 
found  an  island  covered  with  nesting 
eider-ducks,  which  some  will  have  to  be 
Egg  Island  near  Newport.  Here  they 
passed  the  winter,  some  of  the  crew  part- 
ing company  in  disgust  "at  not  having 
tasted  a  drop  of  wine,"  and  being  eventu- 
ally  wrecked  on   the  coast  of   Ireland. 
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The  others  went  on  exploring  to  the 
southward  till  they  arrived  at  the  river 
and  lake  which  the  first  body  of  settlers 
had  discovered,  and   here  they  saw   the 


who  is  thought  to  have  had  in  his  pos- 
session the  ancient  manuscripts  of  which 
we  have  given  some  account.  The  infer- 
ence is,  of  course,  that  he  learned    the 


vines  and  fields  of  corn,  but  were  driven  ;  existence  of  America  from  the  bishop, 
away  by  Esquimaux,  who  attacked  them  '  and  artfully  concealed  the  fact.  But  even 
with  a  fleet  of  skin  canoes.  On  their  if  he  did  visit  Iceland,  we  should  remem- 
northward  journey  they  met  a  Uniped,  or  .  ber  that  the  natives  at  that  time  had  al- 
One-foot-man,  "  of  glittering  appearance," 
who  shot  a  Greenland  captain  and  ran 
away  across  the  sea.  Avoiding  the  re- 
gion of  the  One-foot-men,  they  proceeded 
north  ;  but  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  le- 
gend we  find  them  passing  a  third  winter 

upon  the  Island  of  Eggs,  where  Snorro  |  dia,  and  was  not  likely  to  search  for  the 
Thorfinnson  was  born,  who  has  been  grapes  and  wheat,  the  white  furs  and  Es- 
claimed  as   an  ancestor  by  the    sculptor   quimaux  tribes,  of  Vineland  the  Fair. 


most  forgotten  the  existence  e\;en  of 
their  colony  in  Greenland,  and  that  it 
was  not  until  long  after  the  death  of  Co- 
lumbus that  any  importance  was  attached 
to  these  dim  traditions.  Besides,  Colum- 
bus was  looking  for  a  western  roitU  to  In- 


Thorvvaldson,  Professor  Finn  Magnus- 
sen,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  To 
make  the  story  short,  the  wanderers 
sailed  home  from  Vineland  the  Fair  with 
some  Esquimaux  children  whom  they 
had  captured.  From  these  children  they 
learned  of  the  Esquimaux  kings  Avalda- 
mon  and  Valdidida,  and  of  tribes  who 
lived  in  holes  underground,  like  the  Wal- 
russian  families  whom  Mr.  Whymper 
some  time  since  described  ;  and  the  same 
children  are  the  authority  for  the  proces- 
sions of  chaunting  priests  in  the  Great 
Ireland,  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  Hum- 
boldt was  inclined  to  believe. 

However  absurd  it  may  seem  to  discuss 
the  details  of  this  story,  there  is  not  a 
rock  or  a  bay  mentioned  in  it  which  has 
not  been  identified  by  learned  enthusi 
asts,  and    it  is 

even  the  most  trivial  names  of  places 
mentioned  in  the  Saga  are  found  to  have 
remained  in  use  unaltered  to  the  present 
day.  Here  (we  are  gravely  told)  is  Egg 
Island  ;  here  is  Whale  Rock  ;  and  near 
it  is  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  the  origi- 
nal grapes  were  found.  On  the  authority 
of  these  stories,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  in  all  probability  a  small  foundation 
of  fact,  an  attempt  has  several  times  been 
made  to  deprive  Columbus  of  the  honour 
of  his  discoveries.  His  journal  mentions 
a  visit  which  he  made  in  1477  "to  Thule 
or  Friesland,  a  country  with  which  the 
Bristol  merchants  had  a  thriving  trade." 
This  entry  probably  refers  to  the  Faroe 
Islands,  where  the  tide  in  one  or  two 
places  reaches  a  surprising  height,  which 
is  noticed  by  Columbus  in  his  account  of 
this  "  P'riesland,"  which  is  a  name  that 
was  given  to  these  islands  by  several 
early  writers.  But  it  has  been  insisted 
that  the  Thule  of  Columbus  must  be  Ice- 
land :  and  if  so,  it  is  said  that  he  may 
have  been  entertained  by  a  certain  bishop 


There  are  other  legends  relating  to  early 
'discoveries  of   America  which  it  is   not 
now  worth  while  to  detail.     The  travels  of 
,  Nicolo  Zeno  the  Venetian,  in  which  the 
j  marvels  of  Cuba  and  Mexico  are  mixed 
:  up  with  descriptions  of   Greenland  and 
'  the    Faroe    Islands   (and    apparently   of 
,  Scotland),  would   be   curious  if  they  had 
I  not  been  published   half  a  century  after 
j  the  voyages  of  Columbus.     The  Ameri- 
can portions  of  Zeno's  voyage  are  proba- 
jbly  nothing  more   than  a  clumsy  interpo- 
I  lation   into   a  genuine    narrative   of    an 
Italian  merchant's  travels. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  amusement 
with  one  class  of  antiquarians  to  specu- 
late upon  finding  the  descendants  of  the 
Norsemen  or  other  ancient  settlers  upon 
the  American  seaboard.  Charlevoix  and 
a  remarkable  thing:  that  other  more  recent  travellers  have  de- 
scribed a  fair-skinned  tribe  of  Indians 
in  Labrador  whom  the  other  Indians 
called  "  Manooli  Conde,"  or  white  men. 
These  men  have  been  held  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  Icelandic  colonists, 
"who,  for  want  of  ships,  or  perhaps  of 
their  own  choice,  have  forgotten  their  na- 
tive land."  Other  learned  writers  will 
have  these  Indians  to  be  Welsh,  or  Fa- 
roese,  or  Irishmen,  according  to  the  faith 
which  each  is  disposed  to  give  to  one  or 
other  of  the  legends  of  Old  America. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
WOMEN  AT  SCHOOL. 

Archbishop  Whately  used  to  hold 
that  there  was  one  characteristic  distinc- 
tion between  men  and  women.  When 
men,  he  said,  were  spoken  of  disparag- 
ingly as  a  whole,  they  were  apt  to  coincide; 
but  when  any  particular  man  was  at- 
tacked, they  usually  stood  up  for  him, 
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and  did  their  best  to  show  that  he  was  not 
such  a  bad  sort  of  fellow  after  all.  On 
the  other  hand  —  this  was  Whately's 
theory,  and  we  accept  no  responsibility 
for  it  —  women  were  extremely  sensitive 
as  to  the  general  character  of  their  sex, 
while  quite  ready  to  join  in  cutting  up 
the  sisterhood  in  detail.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  feelings  will  be 
excited  in  the  female  mind  by  the  Report 
which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Syndicate  for  the  Examination  of 
Women.  The  Syndicate  affect  to  report, 
on  the  whole,  very  favourably  of  the  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  of  the  majority  of 
the  candidates  who  appeared  before  them 
at  the  different  centres,  but  they  take 
upon  themselves  to  make  some  remarks 
which,  we  fear,  will  be  thought  to  be 
offensively  characteristic  of  the  arrogance 
and  presumption  of  man. 

It  is  stated  that  only  a  few  candidates, 
when  examined  in  the  Horce  Paulines, 
showed  a  knowledge  of  the  book  and  a 
real  hold  on  the  argument,  while  most  of 
them,  although  acquainted  more  or  less 
with  Paley's  facts,  exhibited  great  weak- 
ness in  applying  them  conclusively. 
Most  of  the  candidates  had  evidently 
studied  the  Scriptures  very  carefully,  but 
"the  answers  to  a  question  which  asked 
for  a  careful  summary  of  i  Cor.  xv. 
seemed  to  show  that  not  more  than  two 
or  three  candidates  had  read  the  chapter 
so  as  to  master  its  method  and  connec- 
tion." The  ladies  came  out  strongly  in 
arithmetic  ;  but  in  English  history  they 
are  sarcastically  advised  to  "avoid  mere 
fluency  of  expression  "  ;  and  in  English 
literature  "  the  besetting  error  was  irrele- 
vance." Thus,  when  a  brief  summary  of 
the  Hydriotaphia  was  asked  for,  the  re- 
sult was  that  a  great  many  accounts,  the 
reverse  of  brief,  were  presented,  not  of 
the  work,  but  of  Sir;  Thomas  Browne, 
the  writer  of  it.  It  is  remarked  that  it 
was  observable  that  several  candidates 
who  complained  of  want  of  time,  had 
signally  misspent  the  time  allowed  them. 
The  examiner  further  noticed  great  "  good 
will,"  but  "a  very  prevalent  inaccuracy." 
In  English  composition  the  examiner 
discovered  a  weakness  for  slang  and  a 
tendency  to  flippancy,  and  "  too  many  of 
the  writers  did  not  sufficiently  consider 
the  meaning  of  the  subject  which  they 
selected."  One  of  the  subjects  which 
were  set  was  to  fix  the  place  of  the  novel 
in  modern  literature  ;  but  many  of  the 
candidates  started  off  at  a  tangent,  and 
expatiated  on  the  bad  effects  of  reading 
novels.    .The  examiner  endeavours  to  take 
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the  edge  off  these  home-thrusts  by  sug- 

'  gesting  that,  after  all,  he  has  in  his  time 

j  read  worse  essays  by  men.     The  examiner 

may  be  a  very  learned  man   in  his  own 

j  way,  but  he  clearly  knows  very  little  about 

women   if   he    thinks   to    appease    their 

natural  indignation  by  a  paltry  concession 

of  this  kind. 

We  have  very  little  doubt  that  women 
will  see  through  the  flimsy  pretence  of 
courtesy  and  conciliation  under  which 
the  examiners  endeavour  to  disguise  this 
attack  upon  the  general  character  of  the 
sex,  and  especially  on  those  very  points 
j  on  which  women  are  known  to  be  most 
I  sensitive.  A  woman  will  stand  a  good 
deal,  but  no  woman  with  the  least  spirit 
ever  submitted  without  an  explosion  to 
an  insinuation  that  she  was  not  a  person 
of  a  logical  turn  of  mind.  Even  the 
patient  Griselda,  who  allowed  her  children 
I  to  be  taken  from  her  one  by  one,  would 
I  no  doubt  have  startled  her  spouse  by  the 
;  sudden  energy  of  her  character  if  he  had 
j  chanced  to  say,  "  My  dear,  it  is  really  no 
I  use  trying  to  argue  with  you,  for  women 
are  always  so  illogical."  All  women  are 
logical ;  and  whether  they  are  logical  or 
not  doesn't  matter,  for  all  the  same  they 
have  a  right  to  be  considered  so  —  this  is 
the  first  great  principle  blazoned  on  the 
banner  of  the  sex.  Yet  here  we  find  a 
sneering  examiner  pointing  out  that  only 
one  candidate  in  logic  showed  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  found  it 
exceedingly  "difficult  to  obtain  a  clear 
statement  and  ready  application  of  im- 
portant definitions  and  theorems:"  All 
this  is  quite  of  apiece  with  the  malicious 
and  impertinent  suggestions  of  the  ex- 
aminers, that  women  are  discursive  and 
rambling,  and  that  when  they  sit  down  to 
try  to  write  a  short  account  of  one  sub- 
ject, they  generally  write  a  long  account 
of  something  else.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  "a  clear  statement"  from  a 
lady  is  also  a  very  stale  bit  of  satire. 
The  examiner  in  Latin  remarks  that  the 
general  impression  produced  on  his  mind 
by  the  work  done  was  "that  the  knowl- 
edge shown  was  in  most  cases  rather  due 
to  a  retentive  memory  than  actually  as- 
similated with  the  mind  and  thought  of 
the  candidates."  This  is  put  in  a  very 
fine  way,  and  perhaps  the  examiner  may 
have  flattered  himself  that  there  was 
something  clever  in  the  sonorous  turn  of 
his  malignant  epigram  ;  but  we  can  fdncy 
we  hear  a  female  chorus  crying,  "  So 
women  are  parrots,  are  they.^"  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  is  really  what 
it  comes  to.      The    French   examiner  of 
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course  has  his  hit  with  the  rest.  He 
thinks  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  warn  candi- 
dates against  rendering  into  verse  pas- 
sages which  they  are  expected  to  render 
into  prose.  Here  again  is  one  of  the  old 
.  sarcasms  on  women,  that  they  think  the 
hard,  plain  prose  of  life  not  good  enough 
for  them,  and  are  always  wanting  to  soar 
into  the  region  of  poetry.  The  same 
spirit  animates  the  whole  of  these  reports. 
They  are  full  of  jeering  allusions  to  all 
those  little  weaknesses  reference  to  which 
is  known  to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  the 
gentler  sex.  It  may  be  true  that  women 
have  a  relish  for  racy  langudge,  and  there 
are  no  doubt  rumours  that  in  the  highest 
circles  this  passion  for  colour,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  for  something  else  than 
prose,  in  conversation  has  led  to  the  use 
of  a  very  astonishing  vocabulary  ;  but 
only  a  Cambridge  examiner  is  capable  of 
telling  a  lady  to  her  face  that  she  is 
flippant  and  talks  slang.  The  passage, 
however,  in  these  reports  which  will 
probably  be  most  bitterly  resented  is  that 
in  which  proficiency  in  arithmetic  is 
ascribed  to  women.  It  will  be  understood 
at  once  that  this  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that,  if  women  are  fit  for  nothing 
else,  at  least  they  can  keep  a  correct  ac- 
count of  housekeeping  expenses.  It 
revives  at  least  one  part  of  the  old  impu- 
tation that  their  natural  mission  is  "  to 
suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer," 
although  it  is  well  known  that  no  greater 
insult  can  nowadays  be  paid  to  a  young 
lady  than  to  suggest  that  she  possesses, 
even  in  the  most  trifling  degree  and 
shadowy  form,  any  of  the  qualities  of  a 
competent  housewife. 

Altogether  this  seems  to  us  a  very  scan- 
dalous production.  It  has  been  printed 
by  the  Times  as  a  genuine  document,  and 
names  are  appended  to  it  which  are  cer- 
tainly the  names  of  gentlemen  who  are 
known  in  Cambridge.  So  we  suppose  it 
must  be  accepted  as  authentic.  It  will 
no  doubt  be  taken  up  by  the  sex  against 


your  facts,  but  you  show  great  weakness 
in  applying  them,"  or  "  I  do  wish  you 
would  avoid  fluency  of  expression,"  or 
"When  you  begin  to  say  just  a  single 
word  on  one  subject,  why  on  earth  do  you 
start  off  into  a  thousand  words  upon  an- 
other subject  which  has  no  possible  con- 
nection with  it  ?"  "  You  know,  dearest, 
how  I  hate  flippancy  and  slang,"  or  "  It's 
really  hopeless  trying  to  get  a  clear  state- 
ment from  a  lady  or  expecting  her  to  be 
logical  "  —  these  and  other  expressions  in 
the  Reports  have  certainly  a  strong  fla- 
vour of  conjugal  controversy,  and  per- 
haps the  examiners  may  feel  relieved  in 
having  at  last  found  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  their  minds  freely.  But  after 
all  it  is  surely  rather  hard  on  the  inno- 
cent victims,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  cannot 
have  their  revenge.  In  the  old  fable  the 
lion  observed  that,  if  the  picture  of  one 
of  his  species  lying  in  the  toils  of  the 
hunter  had  been  painted  by  a  lion,  the 
man  would  have  been  on  the  ground  and 
the  lion  on  the  top  of  him.  Now  that  the 
women  have  been  photographed  by  the 
examiners,  it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
a  sketch  of  the  examiners  as  representing 
the  male  sex  generally,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  ladies  who  were  examined. 
We  should  probably  find  man  described 
as  hard,  pedantic,  and  unimaginative  ;  al- 
ways in  a  fuss  and  hurry,  and  disposed 
to  cry  that  time  is  up,  although  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  spare  ;  and  given  over 
to  a  superstitious  worship  of  mere  rules 
and  technical  formalities.  It  would  also 
be  pointed  out  that  man,  with  y.ll  his  pro- 
fessed anxiety  to  make  the  most  of  time, 
often  wasted  it  shamefully  in  asking  for 
reasons  when  no  reasons  were  necessary, 
and  in  carping  at  particular  expressions, 
although  all  the  while  he  knew  very  well 
what  people  meant ;  and  that,  with  all  his 
boasted  logic,  he  has  never  mastered  that 
elementary  and  most  useful  proposition, 
"  It  is  because  it  is."  It  might  further 
be  remarked  that,  according:   to  the  an- 


which   it    is  directed,  and  we  shall   hear  j  cient    saying,    Minerva    had    no    sooner 


what  is  thought  of  it.  The  object  of  the 
authors  of  this  academical  lampoon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  throw  into  an  offi- 
cial form  a  consensus  of  the  traditional 
foibles  of  women,  under  pretence  of  giv- 
ing the  results  of  recent  examinations. 
Some  of  them  are,  perhaps,  married  men, 
and  they  may  have  enjoyed  a  malicious 
but  shabby  satisfaction  in  giving  vent  to 
remarks  which  had  occurred  to  them  in 
the  course  of  domestic  conversation,  but 


which    they 
suppress.     ' 


deemed    it   more  p-riKlciit   to 
'  My  darling,  I  do  not  dispute 


started  on  a  journey  than  she  arrived  at 
her  destination,  and  that  women  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  resembling  so 
respectable  a  goddess  in  the  rapidity  of 
their  mental  flight.  If  women  arc  some- 
times too  quick,  men  are  dreadfully  slow 
and  plodding,  and  women  often  attain  by 
intuition  to  what  men,  with  all  their  labo- 
rious logic,  fail  to  reach.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  good  subject  for  the  next  ex- 
ercises in  English  composition  which  are 
required  to  be  written  by  ladies  for  the 
Cambridge  Syndicate. 


768  MISCELLANY. 

The  barbers  of  Chelsea  stand  at  the  present 
moment  in  a  perilous  and  unenviable  position. 
For  some  reason  or  other  the  vestry  of  that 
parish  has  decided  that,  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  the  enforcement  of  a  better  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  among  the  trading  classes  of 
Chelsea,  it  is  advisable  to  sacrifice  the  barbers. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  works  of  the 
vestry  last  week  a  resolution  was  moved  that 
proceedings  under  the  Act  of  Sunday  trading 
be  first  taken  against  the  barbers.  The  in- 
spector, it  wa;s  suggested,  should  go  round  the 
parish  to  obtain  the  names -of  all  barbers  keep- 
ing their  shops  open  on  Sundays.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  appeared  to  have  a 
difficulty  in  understanding  why  the  holy  seal  of 
the  vestry  should  be  directed  solely  against 
hairdressers,  and  one  member  suggested  that 
*' moral  persuasion"  should  be  tried  in  the 
first  instance,  "  before  putting  a  comparatively 
obsolete  Act  of  Parliament  into  force."  In 
the  end,  however,  after  a  long  discussion,  the 
motion  was  carried  by  a  small  majority,  and  it 
is  probable  that  henceforward  the  removal  of 
beards  on  Sunday  in  Chelsea  will  be  strictly 
forbidden.  As  many  poor  men  have  no  time 
to  get  shaved  on  week  days  they  will  either 
have  to  shave  themselves  as  best  they  can,  or 
suffer  their  beards  to  grow  in  wild  luxuriance. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  will  share  the  feelings  of 
the  Rev.  John  More,  of  Norwich,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  said  to  have  the 
longest  and  largest  beard  of  any  Englishman 
of  his  time,  and  gave  as  his  reason  for  wearing 
it  "  that  no  act  of  his  life  might  be  unworthy 
of  the  gravity  of  his  appearance."     Pall  Mall 


the  Palatinate  and  of  the  Metz-Strasburg  rail- 
way. New  Breisach,  which  was  built  by  Vau- 
ban  at  the  desire  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  a  counter- 
fort to  old  Breisach,  "  the  cushion  and  key  of 
the  German  Empire,"  is  also  being  rebuilt. 
It  is  regarded  as  an  outpost  of  Strasburg 
against  an  attack  from  the  south,  and  as  a 
protection  for  the  bridge  across  the  Rhine. 
"A  comparison,"  concludes  the  writer,  "of 
the  old  with  the  new  line  of  fortresses  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  shows  very  accurately  the 
fundamental  differences  between  French  and 
German  ideas  as  to  the  laying  down  of  lines  of 
fortifications.  The  first  line  of  fortresses  on 
the  French  system,  consisting  of  Thionville, 
Metz,  Marsal,  Bitsch,  Liitzelstein,  Pfalzburg, 
Strasburg,  Schlettstadt,  and  New  Breisach, 
has  been  reduced  under  the  German  system  to 
Metz  with  Thionville,  sixteen  miles  (English) 
off,  and  Strasburg  with  Breisach,  thirty-two 
miles  off.  The  French  line  represented  the 
old  cordon  system  of  the  last  century  —  the 
principle  on  which  the  French  army  was  dis- 
tributed at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1870-71. 
The  German  line,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sents the  idea  of  concentration  of  forces,  with 
only  a  slight  protection  of  the  flanks.  This 
divergence  of  views  seems  to  increase  as  time 
goes  on.  While  the  Germans  are  abolishing 
a  great  many  small  fortresses  which  absorb 
troops  that  would  be  much  more  usefully  em- 
ployed elsewhere,  the  French  talk  of  establish- 
ing at  intervals  of  from  80  to  120  miles  (Eng- 
lish) entrenched  camps  with  from  100,000  to 
200,000  men." 


The  AUgemeine  Militarise  he  Zeitung  prints 
an  article  on  the  fortresses  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Two  of  these  fortresses,  Pfalzburg  and  Schlett- 
stadt, are  to  be  dismantled  ;  the  rest  are  to  be 
strengthened,  and  a  sum  of  28,000,000  thalers 
has  been  reserved  for  this  purpose  out  of  the 
French  indemnity.  The  improvements  at 
Strasburg  and  Metz  have  been  going  on  since 
187 1.  Thionville  is  important  as  being  the 
only  place  between  Metz  and  Treves  where  an 
army  can  cross  the  Moselle,  the  bridge  at 
Remich  being  on  the  neutral  territory  of  Lux- 
emburg. A  railway  is  now  being  planned  for 
connecting  Thionville  with  Berlin  by  way  of 
Wetzlar,  Coblenz,  and  Treves.  As  the  town 
is  surrounded  by  hills,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
secure  it  against  a  hostile  attack,  but  every 
precaution  will  be  taken,  by  means  of  bomb- 
proof barracks,  traverses,  &c.,  to  protect  the 
garrison.  A  fort  is  also  to  be  erected  on  one 
of  the  heights  which  command  the  town.  At 
Bitsch  the  old  fortifications  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed :  but  the  castle  has  been  rebuilt  at 
great  cost  after  the  bombardment,  and  a  small 
garrison,  consisting  of  100  men  in  time  of 
peace,  is  to  be  kept  in  it.  Though  valueless 
as  a  fortress,  Bitsch  occupies  an  important 
position  as  the  central  point  of  the  roads  to 


The  Moscow  Gazette  publishes  an  abstract 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded between  Russia  and  Khiva.  All  the 
possessions  of  the  latter  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oxus  and  the  delta  of  that  river  as 
far  as  the  branch  stream  Tadyk,  are  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Russian  Empire.  The 
frontier  will  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tadyk  as  far  as  the  Urgu  Mountain,  and  then 
along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Ust-Urt  to 
Usboi  (the  old  bed  of  the  Oxus).  Khiva  is  to 
pay  to  Russia  a  war  contribution  of  2,200,000 
roubles ;  but,  in  view  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Khivan  treasury,  a  period  of  twenty  years  will 
be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  contribu- 
tion on  condition  that  Khiva  shall  pay  five  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  yearly.  The  Russians  are 
to  have  the  right  of  trading  in  Khiva,  and  the 
khan  is  to  be  treated  as  the  vassal  of  the  czar. 


Mesquite  gum  is  the  name  under  which  a 
substance  obtained  from  the  Prosopis  glandu' 
losa  is  known  in  Texas.  Attention  has  lately 
been  directed  to  this  gum  from  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  be  identical  with  gum  Arabic,  and 
consequently  admits  of  application  to  many 
medicinal  and  technical  purposes. 
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AUTUMN,    ETC. 


AUTUMN. 


On  the  red  autumn  leaves  I  ride, 

While,  parting  from  the  half-stripped  trees, 
The  flakes  of  gold  and  amber  glide 

And  float  on  the  November  breeze. 


The  larches'  hair  is  golden  now. 

They  stand  in  groves  of  springing  flame, 

Behind  them,  dark  in  leaf  and  bough, 
The  fir-woods  stretch  their  mighty  frame. 

Ah,  splendour  of  the  fading  leaf  ! 

Ah,  kindly  glory  of  decay  ! 
How  it  would  heal  both  doubt  and  grief, 

Did  Age  thus  brightly  fade  away. 

But  we  are  scared  by  failing  breath, 
We  cannot  trust  the  heavenly  spring ; 

And  shrinking  from  the  touch  of  Death, 
The  beauties  of  the  soul  take  wing ; 

—  Take  wing,  or  veil  themselves  in  awe 
And  bleak  regret,  and  blank  amaze. 

As  though  then  first  the  spirit  saw 
The  wasted  wealth  of  deeds  and  days. 

Ah,  yes  !  this  rich  autumnal  gold 

Is  only  sunlight  in  decay,  — 
But  Age,  forlorn,  and  sad,  and  cold. 

The  porch  of  life,  the  gate  of  day. 

Spectator. 


THE  SICK  MAN  AND  THE  BIRDS. 
^GROTUS. 

Spring,  —  art  thou  come,  O  Spring  ! 

I  am  too  sick  for  words  ; 
How  hast  thou  heart  to  sing, 

O  Spring  !  with  all  thy  birds  ? 

Merula. 
I  sing  for  joy  to  see  again 
The  merry  leaves  along  the  lane. 

The  little  bud  grown  ripe  ; 
And  look,  my  love  upon  the  bough  ! 
Hark,  how  she  calleth  to  me  now,  — 
"  Pipe  !  pipe  !  " 

^GROTUS. 

Ah  !  weary  is  the  sun : 

Love  is  an  idle  thing ; 
But,  Bird,  thou  restless  one. 

What  ails  thee,  wandering  ? 

HiRUNDO. 

By  shore  and  sea  I  come  and  go, 
To  seek  I  know  not  what ;  and  lo  ! 

On  no  man's  eaves  I  sit 
But  voices  bid  me  rise  once  more. 
To  flit  again  by  sea  and  shore,  — 
rut!  Flitl 


^Egrotus. 
This  is  Earth's  bitter  cup  : 

Only  to  seek,  not  know. 
But  thou,  that  strivest  up, 

Why  dost  thou  carol  so  ? 

Alauda. 
A  sacred  Spirit  gifteth  me 
With  song,  and  wing  that  lifteth  me,  — 

A  Spirit  for  whose  sake. 
Striving  amain  to  reach  the  sky, 
Still  to  the  old  dark  earth  I  cry  — 
"  Wake  !  wake  !  " 

-^GROTUS. 

My  hope  hath  lost  its  wing. 

Thou,  that  to  night  dost  call, 
How  hast  thou  heart  to  sing 

Thy  tears  made  musical  ? 

Philomela. 
Alas  for  me  !  a  dry  desire 
Is  all  my  song,  —  a  waste  of  fire 

That  will  not  fade  nor  fail  ; 
To  me,  dim  shapes  of  ancient  crime 
Moan  through  the  windy  ways  of  time, 
"  Wail  !  wail !  " 

^GROTUS. 

Thine  is  the  sick  man's  song,  — 

Mournful,  in  sooth,  and  fit  ; 
Unrest  that  cries  "  How  long  !  "  — 

And  the  night  answers  it. 

Austin  Dobson. 


"TWO    THAT    SLEEP    AND    ONE    THAT 
WATCHETH." 

[SUGGESTED   BY  THE  PICTURE  BY  S.  SOLOMON.] 

"  Could  ye  not  watch  one  hour  }  "    The  hour 
is  late. 
And  the  chill  air  is  drowsy,  and  they  sleep  ; 
Two  ;  but  one  sleeps  not ;  he  whose  love  was 
great. 
And  who  was  greatly  loved,  his  watch  will 
keep. 
The  stars  are  clear,  but  not  to  them  his  eyes 
Turn   to   win    patience  from   their  patient 

light ; 
Still  on  the  earth  he  keeps  his  stedf ast  sight. 
And  bid  to  watch,  so  watches  for  surprise. 
And  so  to  his  unsleeping  eyes  was  given 
To  see  his  Master's  agony,  that  drew 

That  sweat  of  blood ;  to  hear  that  cry  of 
woe,  — 
'Tis  thus  with  those  three  priceless  gifts  of 
heaven ; 
Hope  sleeps,  and  Faith  may  slumber,  but  the 
few 
Who  really  love,  nor  sleep  nor  slumber 
know. 
Spectator.  F.  W.  BoURDILLON. 


POPE   AS    A   MORALIST. 


^^l 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
POPE  AS  A  MORALIST. 

The  extraordinary  vitality  of  Pope's 
writings  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
its  way.  Few  reputations  have  been  ex- 
posed to  such  perils  at  the  hands  of  open 
enemies  or  of  imprudent  friends.  In 
his  lifetime  "the  wasp  of  Twickenham" 
could  sting  through  a  sevenfold  covering 
of  pride  or  stupidity.  Lady  Mary  and 
Lord  Hervey  writhed  and  retaliated  with 
little  more  success  than  the  poor  deni- 
zens of  Grub  Street.  But  it  is  more  re- 
markable that  Pope  seems  to  be  stinging 
well  into  the  second  century  after  his 
death.  His  writings  resemble  those  fire- 
works which,  after  they  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  and  been  apparently  quenched, 
suddenly  break  out  again  into  sputtering 
explosions.  The  waters  of  a  literary 
revolution  have  passed  over  him  without 
putting  him  out.  Though  much  of  his 
poetry  has  ceased  to  interest  us,  so  many 
of  his  brilliant  couplets  still  survive  that 
probably  no  dead  writer,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Shakespeare,  is  more  fre- 
quently quoted  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
in  vain  that  he  is  abused,  ridiculed,  and 
even  declared  to  be  no  poet  at  all.  The 
school  of  Wordsworth  regarded  him  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence in  English  poetry  ;  more  recently 
M.  Taine  has  attacked  him,  chiefly,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  daring  to  run  counter  to 
M.  Taine's  theories  ;  and,  hardest  fate  of 
all,  the  learned  editor  who  is  now  bring- 
ing out  a  conclusive  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings has  had  his  nerves  so  hardened  by 
familiarity  with  poor  Pope's  many  in- 
iquities, that  his  notes  are  one  prolonged 
attack  on  his  author's  morality,  ortho- 
doxy, and  even  poetical  power.  We  seem 
to  be  listening  to  a  Boswell  animated  by 
the  soul  of  a  Dennis.  And  yet  Pope  sur- 
vives, as  indeed  the  bitterness  of  his  as- 
sailants testifies.  When  controversial- 
ists spend  volumes  in  confuting  an  adver- 
sary who  has  been  for  centuries  in  his 
grave,  their  unconscious  testimony  to  his 
vitality  is  generally  of  more  significance 
than  their  demonstration  that  he  ought 
to  be  insignificant.  Drowning  a  dead  rat 
is  too  dismal  an  occupation  to  be  long 
pursued  ;  and  whilst  we  watch  the  stream 


descending,    we    may  generally  assume 
that  the  rat  has  still  some  life  in  him. 

Pope,  moreover,  has  received  testi- 
monies of  a  less  equivocal  kind.  Byron 
called  him,  with  characteristic  vehe- 
mence, the  "great  moral  poet  of  all 
times,  of  all  climes,  of  all  feelings,  and  of 
all  stages  of  existence  ;  "  though  it  is  not 
less  characteristic  that  Byron  was  at  the 
same  time  helping  to  dethrone  the  idol 
before  which  he  prostrated  himself.  Ste.- 
Beuve,  again,  has  thrown  the  shield  of 
his  unrivalled  critical  authority  over  Pope 
when  attacked  by  M.  Taine  ;  and  a  critic, 
who  may  sometimes  be  overstrained  in 
his  language,  but  who  never  speaks  as  a 
critic  without  showing  the  keenest  in- 
sight, has  more  recently  spoken  of  Pope 
in  terms  which  recall  Byron's  enthusi- 
asm. "  Pope,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  one 
of  his  Oxford  lectures,  "is  the  most 
perfect  representative  we  have,  since 
Chaucer,  of  the  true  English  mind  ;  "  and 
he  adds  that  his  hearers  will  find,  as  they 
study  Pope,  that  he  has  expressed  for 
them,  "in  the  strictest  language  and 
within  the  briefest  limits,  every  law  of 
art,  of  criticism,  of  economy,  of  policy, 
and  finally  of  a  benevolence,  humble,  ra- 
tional, and  resigned,  contented  with  its 
allotted  share  of  life,  and  trusting  the 
problem  of  its  salvation  to  Him  in  whose 
hand  lies  that  of  the  universe."  These 
remarks  are  added  by  way  of  illustrating, 
the  relation  of  art  to  morals,  and  enfor- 
cing the  great  principle  that  a  noble  style 
can  only  proceed  from  a  sincere  heart. 
"You  can  only  learn  to  speak  as  these 
men  spoke  by  learning  what  these  men 
were."  When  we  ask  impartially  what 
Pope  was,  we  may  possibly  be  inclined 
to  doubt  the  complete  soundness  of  the 
eulogy  upon  his  teaching.  Meanwhile, 
however,  Byron  and  Mr.  Ruskin  agree  in 
holding  up  Pope  as  an  instance,  almost 
as  the  typical  instance,  of  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  is  directly  intended  to  en- 
force a  lofty  morality.  To  possess  such 
a  charm  for  two  great  writers,  who,  how- 
ever different  in  all  other  respects,  strik- 
ingly agree  in  this,  that  their  opinions 
are  singularly  independent  of  conven- 
tional judgments,  is  some  proof  that  Pope 
possessed  great  merits  as  a  poetical  in- 
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terpreter  of  morals.  Without  venturing 
into  the  wider  ocean  of  poetical  criticism, 
I  will  endeavour  in  this  article  to  inquire 
what  was  the  specific  element  in  Pope's 
poetry  which  explains,  if  it  does  not  jus- 
tify, this  enthusiastic  praise. 

I  shall  venture  to  assume,  indeed,  that 
Pope  was  a  genuine  poet.  Nor  do  I  un- 
derstand how  any  one  who  has  really 
studied  his  writings  can  deny  to  him  that 
title,  unless  by  help  of  a  singularly  nar- 
row definition  of  its  meaning.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  name  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
which  is  allowed,  even  by  his  bitterest 
critics,  to  be 'a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
fancy.  Pope's  sylphs,  as  Mr.  Elwin  says, 
are  legitimate  descendants  from  Shake- 
speare's fairies.  True,  they  have  entered 
into  rather  humiliating  bondage.  Shake- 
speare's Ariel  has  to  fetch  the  midnight 
dew  from  the  still  vexed  Bermoothes  ; 
he  delights  to  fly  — 

To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds, 

whereas  the  "  humbler  province "  of 
Pope's  Ariel  is  "  to  tend  the  fair  "  — 

To    steal  from   rainbows,   ere    they  drop  in 

showers, 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs. 
Nay,  oft  in  dreams  invention  we  bestow 
To  change  a  flounce  or  add  a  furbelow. 

Prospero,  threatening  Ariel  for  mur- 
muring, says,  "  I  will 

rend  an  oak 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  until 
Thou  hast  howled  away  twelve  winters. 

The  fate  threatened  to  a  disobedient 
sprite  in  his  later  poem  is  that  he  shall 

Be  stuff'd  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins. 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye. 

Scriblerus,  were  that  excellent  critic 
still  alive,  might  convert  the  poem  into 
an  allegory.  Pope's  muse  —  one  may  use 
the  old-fashioned  word  in  such  a  connec- 
tion—  had  left  the  free  forest  for  Will's 
Coffee-house,  and  haunted  ladies'  bou- 
doirs instead  of  the  brakes  of  the  en- 
chanted island.  Her  wings  were  clogged 
with  "gums  and  pomatums,"  and  her 
"  thin  essence  "  had  shrunk  "  like  a  rivel'd 
flower."     But  a  delicate  fancy  is  a  deli- 


cate fancy  still,  even  when  employed 
about  the  paraphernalia  of  modern  life  ; 
a  truth  which  Byron  maintained,  though 
not  in  an  unimpeachable  form,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Bowles.  We  sometimes 
talk  as  if  our  ancestors  were  nothing  but 
hoops  and  wigs  ;  and  forget  that  human 
passions  exist  even  under  the  most  com- 
plex structures  of  starch  and  buckram. 
And  consequently  we  are  very  apt  to 
make  a  false  estimate  of  the  precise 
nature  of  that  change  which  fairly  entitles 
us  to  call  Pope's  age  prosaic.  In  shower- 
ing down  our  epithets  of  artificial,  scepti- 
cal, and  utilitarian,  we  not  seldom  forget 
what  kind  of  figure  we  are  ourselves  like- 
ly to  make  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  descend- 
ants. 

Whatever  be  the  position  rightly  to  be 
assigned  to  Pope  in  the  British  Walhalla, 
his  own  theory  has  been  unmistakably 
expressed.     He  boasts 

That  not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long. 
But  stooped  to  truth  and  moralized  his  song. 

His  theory  is  compressed  into  one  of  the 
innumerable  aphorisms  which  have  to 
some  degree  lost  their  original  sharpness 
of  definition,  because  they  have  passed, 
as  current  coinage,  through  so  many 
hands. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
The  saying  is  in  form  about  identical 
with  Goethe's  remark  that  man  is  proper- 
ly the  only  object  which  interests  man. 
The  two  poets,  indeed,  understood  the 
doctrine  in  a  very  different  way.  Pope's 
interpretation  was  narrow  and  mechan- 
ical. He  would  place  such  limitations 
upon  the  sphere  of  human  interest  as  to 
exclude,  perhaps,  the  greatest  part  of 
what  we  generally  mean  by  poetry.  How 
much,  for  example,  would  have  to  be 
suppressed  if  we  sympathized  with  Pope's 
condemnation  of  the  works  in  which 

Pure  description  holds  the  place  of  sense. 
A  large  proportion  of  such  poets  as 
Thomson  and  Cowper  would  disappear, 
Wordsworth's  pages  would  show  fearful 
gaps,  and  Keats  would  be  in  risk  of  sum- 
mary suppression.  We  may  doubt 
whether  much  would  be  left  of  Spenser, 
from  whom  both  Keats  and  Pope,  like  so 
many  other  of  our  poets,  drew  inspiration 
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in  their  youth.  Fairyland  would  be  de- 
serted, and  the  poet  condemned  to  work- 
ing upon  ordinary  commonplaces  in 
broad  daylight.  The  principle  which 
Pope  proclaimed  is  susceptible  of  the 
inverse  application.  Poetry,  it  really 
proves,  may  rightly  concern  itself  with 
inanimate  nature,  with  pure  description, 
or  with  the  presentation  of  lovely  symbols 
not  definitely  identified  with  any  cut  and 
dried  saws  of  moral  wisdom  ;  because 
there  is  no  part  of  the  visible  universe  to 
which  we  have  not  some  relation,  and  the 
most  etherial  dreams  that  ever  visited  a 
youthful  poet  ''on  summer  eve  by  haunt- 
ed stream"  are  in  some  sense  reflections 
of  the  passions  and  interests  that  sur- 
round our  daily  life.  Pope,  however,  as 
the  man  more  fitted  than  any  other  fully 
to  interpret  the  mind  of  his  own  age,  in- 
evitably gives  a  different  construction  to 
a  very  sound  maxim.  He  rightly  assumes 
that  man  is  his  proper  study  ;  but  then 
by  man  he  means  not  the  genus,  but  a 
narrow  species  of  the  human  being. 
"  Man "  means  Bolingbroke,  and  Wal- 
pole,  and  Swift,  and  Curll,  and  Theobald  ; 
it  does  not  mean  man  as  the  product  of  a 
long  series  of  generations  and  part  of  the 
great  universe  of  inextricably  involved 
forces.  He  cannot  understand  the  man 
of  distant  ages  ;  Homer  is  to  him  not  the 
spontaneous  voice  of  a  ruder  age,  but  a 
clever  artist,  whose  gods  and  heroes  are 
consciously-constructed  parts  of  an  arti- 
ficial "  machinery."  Nature  has,  for  him, 
ceased  to  be  inhabited  by  sylphs  and 
fairies,  except  to  amuse  the  fancies  of  fine 
ladies  and  gentleman,  and  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  new  interest  from  the  fairy  tales 
of  science.  The  old  ideal  of  chivalry 
merely  suggests  the  sneers  of  Cervantes, 
or  even  the  buffoonery  of  Butler's  wit, 
and  has  not  undergone  restoration  at  the 
hands  of  modern  romanticists.  Politics 
are  not  associated  in  his  mind  with  any 
great  social  upheaval,  but  with  a  series 
of  petty  squabbles  for  places  and  pen- 
sions, in  which  bribery  is  the  great  mov- 
ing force.  What  he  means  by  religion 
often  seems  to  be  less  the  recognition  of  a 
divine  element  in  the  world  than  a  series  of 
bare  metaphysical  demonstrations  too 
frigid  to  produce  enthusiasm  or  to  stimu- 


late the  imagination.  And,  therefore,  he 
inevitably  interests  himself  chiefly  in  what 
is  certainly  a  perennial  source  of  interest 
—  the  passions  and  thoughts  of  the  men 
and  women  immediately  related  to  him- 
self ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing, 
that  if  this  narrows  the  range  of  Pope's 
poetry,  the  error  is  not  so  vital  as  a  mod- 
ern delusion  of  the  opposite  kind.  Be- 
cause poetry  should  not  be  brought  into 
too  close  a  contact  with  the  prose  of  daily 
life,  we  sometimes  seem  to  think  that  it 
must  have  no  relation  to  daily  life  at  all, 
and  consequently  convert  it  into  a  mere 
luxurious  dreaming,  where  the  beautiful 
very  speedily  degenerates  into  the  pretty 
or  the  picturesque.  Because  poetry  need 
not  be  always  a  pointblank  fire  of  moral 
platitudes,  we  occasionally  declare  that 
there  is  no  connection  at  all  between 
poetry  and  morality,  and  that  all  art  js 
good  which  is  for  the  moment  agreeable. 
Such  theories  must  end  in  reducing  all 
poetry  and  art  to  be  at  best  more  or  less 
elegant  trifling  for  the  amusement  of  the 
indolent :  and  to  those  who  uphold  them, 
Pope's  example  may  be  of  some  use.  If 
he  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  iden- 
tifying poetry  with  preaching,  he  was  not 
wrong  in  assuming  that  poetry  should  in- 
volve preaching,  though  by  an  indirect 
method.  Morality  and  art  are  not  inde- 
pendent, though  not  identical  ;  for  both, 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  shows  in  the  passage  just 
quoted,  are  only  admirable  when  the  ex- 
pression of  healthful  and  noble  natures. 

Taking  Pope's  view  of  his  poetical  of- 
fice, there  remain  considerable  difiiculties 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  lesson  which 
he  taught   with   so   much    energy.     The 
difficulties  result  both  from  that  element 
which  was  common  to  his  contempora- 
ries and  from  that  which  was-  supplied  by 
Pope's   own   idiosyncrasies.      The    com- 
monplaces in  which  Pope  takes  such  in- 
j  finite  delight  have  become  very  stale  for 
i  us.     Assuming  their  perfect  sincerity,  we 
cannot  understand  how  anybody  should 
have    thought    of    enforcing   them    with 
I  such  amazing  emphasis.     We  constantly 
I  feel  a  shock  like  that  which  surprises  the 
reader  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts  when 
he  finds  it  asserted,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
blank  verse,  that 
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Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

The  maxim  has  rightly  been  consigned 
to  copybooks.  And  a  great  deal  of 
Pope's  moralizing  is  of  the  same  order. 
We  do  not  want  denunciation  of  misers. 
Nobody  of  the  present  day  keeps  gold  in 
an  old  stocking.  When  we  read  the  ob- 
servation, 

'Tis  strange  the  miser  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  the  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy, 

we  can  only  reply  in  the  familiar  French, 
connuf  We  knew  that  when  we  were  in 
petticoats.  In  fact,  we  cannot  place  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  men  at  the.  time 
when  modern  society  was  definitely 
emerging  from  the  feudal  state,  and  every- 
body was  sufficiently  employed  in  gossip- 
ing about  his  neighbours.  We  are  per- 
plexed by  the  extreme  interest  with 
which  they  dwell  upon  the  little  series 
of  obvious  remarks  which  have  been 
worked  to  death  by  later  writers.  Pope, 
for  example,  is  still  wondering  over  the 
first  appearance  of  one  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar of  modern  inventions.  He  ex- 
claims. 

Blest  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply  ! 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  ! 

He  points  out  with  an  odd  superfluity 
of  illustration,  that  bank-notes  enable  a 
man  to  be  bribed  much  more  easily  than 
of  old.  There  is  no  danger,  he  says,  that 
a  patriot  will  be  exposed  by  a  guinea 
dropping  out  of  his  pocket  at  the  end  of 
an  interview  with  the  minister  ;  and  he 
shows  how  awkward  it  would  be  if  a 
statesman  had  to  take  his  bribes  in  coin, 
and  his  servants  should  proclaim. 

Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 
Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door; 
A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levees  roar. 

This,  however,  was  natural  enough  when 
the  South  Sea  scheme  was  for  the  first 
time  illustrating  the  powers  and  the  dan- 
gers of  extended  credit.  To  us,  who  are 
beginning  to  fit  our  experience  of  com- 
mercial panics  into  a  scientific  theory, 
the  wonder  expressed  by  Pope  sounds 
like  the  exclamations  of  a  savage  over  a 
Tower  musket.  And  in  the  sphere  of 
morals  it  is  pretty  much  the  same.  All 
those  reflections  about  the  little  obvious 
vanities  and  frivolities  of  social  science 
which  supplied  two  generations  of  British 
essayists,  from  the  Tatler  to  the  Lounger^ 
with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  mild  satire, 
have  lost  their  freshness.  Our  own 
modes  of  life  have  become  so  complex 
by  comparison,  that  we  pass  over  these 


mere  elements  to  plunge  at  once  into 
more  refined  speculations.  A  modern 
essayist  starts  where  Addison  or  John- 
son left  off.  He  assumes  that  his  read- 
ers know  procrastination  to  be  an  evil, 
and  tries  to  gain  a  little  piquancy  by 
paradoxically  pointing  out  the  objections 
to  punctuality.  Character,  of  course, 
becomes  more  complex,  and  requires 
more  delicate  modes  of  analysis.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  the  most  delicate  of 
Pope's  delineations  with  one  of  Mr. 
Browning's  elaborate  psychological  stud- 
ies. Remember  how  many  "  pages  of 
acute  observation  are  required  to  set 
forth  Bishop  Blougram's  peculiar  phase 
of  worldliness,  and  then  turn  to  Pope's 
descriptions  of  Addison,  or  Wharton. 
Each  of  these  descriptions  is,  indeed,  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way  ;  the  language  is 
inimitably  clear  and  pointed  :  but  the 
leading  thought  is  obvious,  and  leads  to 
no  intricate  problems.  Addison — as- 
suming Pope's  Addison  to  be  the  real 
Addison — might  be  cold-blooded  and 
jealous  ;  but  he  had  not  worked  out  that 
elaborate  machinery  for  imposing  upon 
himself  and  others  which  is  required  in 
a  more  critical  age.  He  wore  a  mask, 
but  a  mask  of  simple  construction  ;  not 
one  of  those  complex  contrivances  of 
modern  invention  which  are  so  like  the 
real  skin  that  it  requires  the  acuteness 
and  patience  of  a  scientific  observer  to 
detect  the  difference  and  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  deception.  The  moral  dif- 
ference between  such  an  Addison  and  a 
Blougram  is  as  great  as  the  difference 
between  an  old  stage-coach  and  a  steam- 
engine,  or  between  the  bulls  and  bears 
which  first  received  the  name  in  Law's 
time  and  their  descendants  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

If,  therefore.  Pope  gains  something  in 
clearness  and  brilliancy  by  the  compara- 
tive simplicity  of  his  art,  he  loses  by  the 
extreme  obviousness  of  its  results.  We 
cannot  give  him  credit  for  being  really 
moved  by  such  platitudes.  We  have  the 
same  feeling  as  when  a  modern  preacher 
employs  twenty  minutes  in  proving  that 
it  is  wrong  to  worship  idols  of  wood  and 
stone.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  a 
reason  more  peculiar  to  Pope  which 
damps  our  sympathy  still  more  decidedly. 
It  cannot  be  fairly  denied  that  all  recent 
inquiries  have  gone  to  strengthen  those 
suspicions  of  his  honesty  which  were 
common  even  amongst  his  contempora- 
ries. Mr.  Elwin  has  been  disgusted  by 
the  revelations  of  his  hero's  baseness,  till 
his    indignation    has    become    a  painful 
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burden  to  himself  and  his  readers. 
Speaking  bluntly,  indeed,  we  admit  that 
lying  is  a  vice,  and  that  Pope  was  in  a 
small  way  one  of  the  most  consummate 
liars  that  ever  lived.  He  speaks,  himself, 
of  "equivocating  pretty  genteelly"  in  re- 
gard to  one  of  his  peccadilloes.  But 
Pope's  equivocation  is,  to  the  equivoca- 
tion of  ordinary  men,  what  a  tropical  fern 
is  to  the  stunted  representatives  of  the 
same  species  in  England.  It  grows  un- 
til the  fowls  of  the  air  can  rest  on  its 
branches.  His  disposition,  in  short, 
amounts  to  a  monomania.  That  a  man 
with  intensely  irritable  nerves,  and  so 
fragile  in  constitution  that  his  life  might, 
without  exaggeration,  be  called  a  "  long 
disease,"  should  defend  himself  by  the 
natural  weapons  of  the  weak,  equivoca- 
tion and  subterfuge,  when  exposed  to  the 
brutal  horseplay  common  in  that  day,  is 
indeed  not  surprising.  But  Pope's  de- 
light in  artifice  was  something  phenome- 
nal. He  could  hardly  "drink  tea  without 
a  stratagem,"  or,  as  Lady  Bolingbroke 
put  it,  was  a  politician  about  cabbages 
and  turnips  ;  and  certainly  he  did  not 
despise  the  arts  known  to  politicians  on 
a  larger  stage.  Never,  surely,  did  all  the 
arts  of  the  most  skilful  diplomacy  give 
rise  to  a  series  of  intrigues  more  complex 
than  those  which  attended  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  P.  T.  letters."  An  ordinary 
man  says  that  he  is  obliged  to  publish  by 
request'  of  friends,  and  we  regard  the 
transparent  device  as,  at  most,  a  venial 
offence.  But  in  Pope's  hands  this  simple 
trick  becomes  a  complex  apparatus  of 
plots  within  plots,  which  have  only  been 
unravelled  by  the  persevering  labours  of 
most  industrious  literary  detectives.  The 
whole  story  is  given  for  the  first  time  at 
full  length  in  Mr.  Elwin's  edition  of  Pope, 
and  the  revelation  borders  upon  the  in- 
credible. How  Pope  became  for  a  time 
two  men  ;  how  in  One  character  he  worked 
upon  the  wretched  Curll  through  myste- 
rious emissaries  until  the  practical  book- 
seller undertook  to  publish  the  letters 
already  privately  printed  by  Pope  him- 
self ;  how  Pope  in  his  other  character 
protested  vehemently  against  the  publi- 
cation and  disavowed  all  complicity  in 
the  preparations  ;  how  he  set  the  House 
of  Lords  in  motion  to  suppress  the  edi- 
tion ;  and  how,  meanwhile,  he  took 
ingenious  precautions  to  frustrate  the 
interference  which  he  provoked  ;  how  in 
the  course  of  these  manoeuvres  his  gen- 
teel equivocation  swelled  into  lying  on 
the  most  stupendous  scale  —  all  this 
story,  with  its  various  ins  and  outs,  may 


be  now  read  by  those  who  have  the  pa- 
tience. 

The  problem  may  be  suggested  to 
casuists  how  far  the  iniquity  of  a  lie 
should  be  measured  by  its  immediate 
purpose,  or  how  far  it  is  aggravated  by 
the  enormous  mass  of  superincumbent 
falsehoods  which  it  inevitably  brings  in 
its  train.  We  cannot  condemn  very 
serioi^sly  the  affected  coyness  which  tries 
to  conceal  a  desire  for  publication  under 
an  apparent  yielding  to  extortion  ;  but 
we  must  certainly  admit  that  the  stomach 
of  any  other  human  being  of  whom  a 
record  has  been  preserved  would  have 
revolted  at  the  thought  of  wading  through 
such  a  waste  of  mud  to  secure  so  paltry 
an  end.  Moreover,  this  is  only  one  in- 
stance, and  by  no  means  the  worst  in- 
stance, of  Pope's  regular  practice  in  such 
matters.  Almost  every  publication  of 
his  life  was  attended  with  some  sort  of 
mystification  passing  into  downright 
falsehood,  and,  at  times,  injurious  to  the 
character  of  his  dearest  friends.  Add  to 
this  all  the  cases  in  which  Pope  attacked 
his  enemies  under  feigned  names  and 
then  disavowed  his  attacks  ;  the  unfound- 
ed suspicions  which  led  him  to  malign  so 
pure  a  character  as  Addison  ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  the  fact  —  only  too  probable  —  of 
his  extorting  i,ooo/.  from  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  for  the  suppression  of  a 
satirical  passage. 

The  insincerity  which  degraded  Pope's 
life  detracts  from  our  pleasure  in  his 
poetry.  Take,  for  example,  the  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  is  amongst  his 
most  perfect  works.  Some  of  the  boasts 
in  it,  as  we  shall  presently  remark,  are 
apparently  quite  justified  by  the  facts. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  to  such  a  passage 
as  this  ?  — 

I  was  not  bom  for  courts  or  great  affairs  ; 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers  ; 
Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head," 
Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

Admitting  his  independence,  and  not 
inquiring  too  closely  into  his  prayers, 
can  we  forget  that  the  gentleman  who 
could  sleep  without  a  poem  in  his  head 
called  up  a  servant  four  times  in  one  night 
of  "the  dreadful  winter  of  Forty"  to 
supply  him  with  paper,  lest  he  should 
lose  a  thought  ?  Or  what  is  the  value  of 
a  professed  indifference  to  Dennis  from 
the  man  distinguished  beyond  all  other 
writers  for  the  bitterness  of  his  resent- 
ment against  all  small  critics  ;  who  dis- 
figured his  best  poems  by  his  petty  ven- 
geance for  old  ;ittacks  ;  and  who  could 
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not  refrain  from  sneering  at  poor  Dennis, 
even  in  the  Prologue  which  he  conde- 
scended to  write  for  the  benefit  of  his 
dying  antagonist  ? 

Thus  we  are  always  pursued,  in  read- 
ing Pope,  by  disagreeable  misgivings. 
We  don't  know  what  comes  from  the 
heart,  and  what  from  the  lips  ;  when  the 
real  man  is  speaking,  and  when  we  are 
only  listening  to  old  commonplaces  skil- 
fully vamped.  There  is  always,  if  we 
please,  a  bad  interpretation  to  be  placed 
upon  his  finest  sentiments.  His  indigna- 
tion against  the  vicious  is  confused  with 
his  hatred  of  personal  enemies  ;  he  pro- 
tests most  loudly  that  he  is  honest  when 
he  is  "equivocating  most  genteelly;" 
his  independence  may  be  called  selfish- 
ness or  avarice ;  his  toleration  simple 
indifference  ;  and  even  his  affection  for 
his  friends  a  decorous  picture  which  will 
never  lead  him  to  the  slightest  sacrifice 
of  his  own  vanity  or  comfort.  A  critic 
of  the  highest  order  is  provided  with  an 
Ithuriel  spear,  which  discriminates  the 
sham  sentiments  from  the  true.  As  a 
banker's  clerk  can  tell  a  bad  coin  by  its 
ring  on  the  counter,  without  need  of  a 
testing  apparatus,  the  true  critic  can 
instinctively  estimate  the  amount  of  bul- 
lion in  Pope's  epigrammatic  tinsel.  But 
criticism  of  this  kind,  as  Pope  truly  says, 
is  as  rare  as  poetical  genius.  Humbler 
writers  must  be  content  to  take  their 
weights  and  measures,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  test  their  first  impressions,  by  such 
external  evidence  as  is  available.  They 
must  proceed  cautiously  in  these  delicate 
matters,  and  instead  of  leaping  to  the 
truth  by  a  rapid  intuition,  patiently  in- 
quire what  light  is  thrown  upon  Pope's 
sincerity  by  the  recorded  events  of  his 
life,  and  a  careful  cross-examination  of 
the  various  witnesses  to  his  character. 
They  must,  indeed,  keep  in  mind  Mr. 
Ruskin's  excellent  canon, —  that  good 
fruit,  even  in  moralizing,  can  only  be 
borne  by  a  good  tree.  Where  Pope  has 
succeeded  in  casting  into  enduring  form 
some  valuable  moral  sentiment,  we  may 
therefore  give  him  credit  for  having  at 
least  felt  it  sincerely.  If  he  did  not  al- 
ways act  upon  it,  the  weakness  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Pope.  Time,  indeed,  has  partly 
done  the  work  for  us.  In  Pope,  more 
than  in  almost  any  other  writer,  the  grain 
has  sifted  itself  from  the  chaff.  The 
jewels  have  remained  after  the  flimsy  em- 
broidery in  which  they  were  fixed  has 
fallen  into  decay.  Such  a  result  was 
natural  from  his 'mode  of  composition. 
He  caught  at  some  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
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ment ;  he  cast  it  roughly  into  form  ; 
brooded  over  it  ;  retouched  it  again  and 
again  ;  and  when  he  had  brought  it  to 
the  very  highest  polish  of  which  his  art 
was  capable,  placed  it  in  a  pigeon-hole 
to  be  fitted,  when  the  opportunity  offered, 
into  an  appropriate  corner  of  his  mosaic- 
work.  We  can  see  him  at  work,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  passage  about  Addison  and 
the  celebrated  concluding  couplet.  The 
epigrams  in  which  his  poetry  abounds 
have  obviously  been  composed  in  the 
same  fashion  ;  for  that  "  masterpiece  of 
man,"  as  South  is  made  to  call  it  in  the 
Dtmciad,  is  only  produced  in  perfection 
when  the  labour  which  would  have  made  an 
ode  has  been  concentrated  upon  a  couple 
of  lines.  There  is  a  celebrated  recipe 
for  dressing  a  lark,  if  we  remember  right- 
ly, in  which  the  lark  is  placed  inside  a 
snipe,  and  the  snipe  in  a  woodcock,  and 
so  on  till  you  come  to  a  turkey,  or  if  pro- 
curable, to  an  ostrich  ;  then,  the  mass 
having  been  properly  stewed,  the  super- 
incumbent envelopes  are  all  thrown 
away,  and  the  essences  of  the  whole  are 
supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the  original 
nucleus.  So  the  perfect  epigram,  at 
which  Pope  is  constantly  aiming,  should 
be  the  quintessence  of  a  whole  volume 
of  reflection.  Such  literary  cookery  im- 
plies not  only  labour,  but  a  certain  vivid- 
ness of  thought  and  feeling.  The  poet 
must  put  his  soul  into  the  work  as  well 
as  his  artistic  power.  Thus,  if  we  may 
take  Pope's  most  vigorous  expressions 
as  an  indication  of  his  strongest  convic- 
tions, and  check  their  conclusions  by 
his  personal  history  and  by  the  general 
tendency  of  his  writings,  we  might  suc- 
ceed in  putting  together  something  like 
a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  moral  sys- 
tem which  he  expressed  forcibly  because 
he  believed  in  it  sincerely. 

Without,  however,  following  the  proofs 
in  detail,  let  us  endeavour  to  give  some 
statement  of  the  result.  What,  in  fact, 
did  Pope  learn  by  his  study  of  man,  such 
as  it  was  1  What  does  he  tell  us  about 
the  character  of  human  beings  and  their 
positions  in  the  universe  which  is  either 
original  or  marked  by  the  freshness  of 
independent  thought  ?  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  vein  of  reflection  is 
that  which  is  embodied  in  his  greatest 
work,  the  Dtmciad.  There,  at  least,  we 
have  Pope  speaking  energetically  and 
sincerely.  He  really  detests,  abjures, 
and  abominates  as  impious  and  heretical, 
the  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Dul- 
ness,  without  a  trace  of  mental  reserva- 
tion.    His  style  bursts  its  usual  fetters. 
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"We  have  little  of  that  rocking-horse  ver- 
sification which  wearies  our  ears  in  such 
a  couplet  as  this,  for  example  :  — 

Of  systems  possible,  if  'tis  confest 

That  wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best, 

where  the  second  line  exactly  echoes 
the  cadence  of  the  first  in  tiresome  mo- 
notony. The  Dunciad  often  flows  in  a 
continuous  stream  of  eloquence,  instead 
of  dribbling -out  in  little  jets  of  epigram. 


established  rights,  and  pandering  to  the 
worst  passions  of  ignorant  readers  ;  no 
writer  who  could  be  fitly  called,  like  Con- 
canen, 

A  cold,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep, 

and  fitly  sentenced  to  dive  where  Fleet 
Ditch 

Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames ; 
and    most   certainly   we    must  deny   the 


If  their  are  fewer  points,  there  are  more  present  applicability  of  the  note  upon 
frequent  gushes  of  sustained  rhetoric,  j  "  Magazines,"  compiled  by  Pope,  or 
Even  when  Pope  condescends  —  and  he  rather  by  Warburton,  for  the  episcopal 
condescends  much  too  often  —  to  pelt  bludgeon  is  perceptible  in  the  prose  de- 
his  antagonists  with  mere  filth,  he  does  i  scription.     They  are  not  at  present  "  the 


it  with  a  certain  boisterous    vigour.     He 
laughs  out.     He  catches  something  from 
his  patron  Swift  when  he 
Laughs  and  shakes  in  Rabelais's  easy  chair. 
His  lungs  seem  to  be  fuller  and  his  voice 


eruption  of  every  miserable  scribbler, 
the  scum  of  every  dirty  newspaper,  or 
fragments  of  fragments  picked  up  from 
every  dirty  dunghill  .  .  .  equally  the  dis- 
grace of  human  wit,  morality,  decency, 
and  common    sense."     But  if  the  trans- 


to  lose  for  the  time  its  tricks  of  mincing  [  ^^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  Dimciad  into  modern  phrase- 
affectation.  Here,  indeed,  there  can  be  j  ^logy  would  have  some  difficulty  in  find- 
no  question  of  insincerity.  Pope  s  scorn  ,  ■  ^  ,^g^^  f^^.  ^  ^here  are  per- 
of  folly  is  to  be  condemned  only  so  far  j^^^^^  g^,^^  satirical  stings  which  have  not 
as  it  was  connected  with  too  bitter  a  ha- 1  j^^  j^g^  ^j^^j^  poj^^^^  ^j^^  legitimate 
tred  of  fools.  He  has  suffered,  as  Swift .  ^^.^^^^^^  g^  theatrical  critics  tell  us,  has 
foretold,  by  the  insignificance  of  Uie  ene-  ^^^  quite  shaken  off  the  rivalry  of  sensa- 
tional scenery  and  idiotic  burlesque, 
though  possibly  we  do  not  produce  ab- 


mies  against  whom  he  rages  with  super 
fluous  vehemence.  But  for  Pope,  no 
one  in  this  generation  would  have  heard 
of  Arnall  and  Moore,  and  Breval  and  Be- 
zaleel  Morris,  and  fifty  more  ephemeral 
denizens  of  Grub  Street.  The  fault  is, 
indeed,  inherent  in  the  plan.  It  is  in 
some  degree  creditable  to  Pope  that  his 
satire  was  on  the  whole  justified,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  justified,  by  the  correctness  of 
his  judgment.  The  only  great  man  whom 
he  has  seriously  assaulted  is  Bentley  ; 
and  to  Pope,  Bentley  was  of  necessity 
not  the  greatest  of  classical  critics,  but 
the  tasteless  mutilator  of  Milton.  The 
misfortune  is  that  the  more  just  his  sat- 
ire, the  more  perishable  is  its  interest ; 
and  if  we  regard  the  Dunciad  simply  as 
an  assault  upon  the  vermin  who  then  in- 
fested literature,  we  must  consider  him  as 
a  man  who  should  use  a  steam-hammer 
to  crack  a  flea.  Unluckily  for  ourselves, 
however,  it  cannot  be  admitted  so  easily 
that  Curll  and  Dennis  and  the  rest  had 
a  merely  temporary  interest.  Regarded 
as  types  of  literary  nuisances  —  and  Pope 
does  not  condescend  in  his  poetry, 
though  the  want  is  partly  supplied  in  the 
notes,  to  indulge  in  much  personal  detail 


surdities  equal  to  that  which,  as  Pope 
tells  us,  was  actually  introduced  by  The- 
obald, in  which 

Hell  rises,   Heaven  descends,  and  dance  on 

earth 
Gods,  imps,  and  monsters,  music,   rage,  and 

mirth, 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle  and  a  ball, 
Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  alL 

There  is  still  facetiousness  which  reminds 
us  too  forcibly  that 

Gentle  dulness  ever  loves  a  joke, 

and  even  sermons,  for  which  we  may 
apologise  on  the  ground  that 

Dulness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine. 

Here  and  there,  too,  if  we  may  trust  cer- 
tain stern  reviewers,  there  are  writers 
who  have  learnt  the  principle  that 

Index  learning  turns  no  student  pale, 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  Science  by  the  tail. 

And  the  first  four  lines,  at  least,  of  the 
great  prophecy  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  book  is  thought  by  the  enemies  of 
muscular  Christianity  to  be  possibly  ap- 


more 


they  may  be  said  by  cynics  to  have  t^]^^^^^  v_.nnsnanuy  lo 
.re  enduring  vitality.     Of  course  there  j  proaching  its  fulfilment : 


is  at  the  present  day  no  such  bookseller  i  Proceed,  great  days  !  till  learning  fly  the  shore, 
as  Curll,  living  by   piratical  invasions   of  '  Till  birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  mofe, 
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Till  Thames  see  Eton's  sons  forever  play, 
Till  Westminster's  whole  year  be  holiday, 
Till  Isis'  elders  reel,  their  pupils  sport, 
And  Alma  Mater  lies  dissolved  in  Port  ! 

No  !     So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  still  true 
that 

Born  a  goddess,  Dulness  never  dies. 

Men,  we  know  it  on  high  authority,  are 
still  mostly  fools.  If  Pope  be  in  error, 
it  is  not  so  much  that  his  adversary  is  be- 
neath him,  but  that  she  is  unassailable  j 
by  wit  or  poetry.  Weapons  of  the  most 
ethereal  temper  spend  their  keenness  in 
vain  against  the  "anarch  old"  whose 
power  lies  in  utter  insensibility.  It  is 
fighting  with  a  mist,  and  firing  cannon- 
balls  into  a  mudheap.  As  well  rave 
against  the  force  of  gravitation,  or  com- 
plain that  our  gross  bodies  must  be 
nourished  by  solid  food.  If,  however, 
we  should  be  rather  grateful  than  other- 
wise to  a  man  who  is  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  satire  can  be  successful 
against  stupidity,  and  that  Grub  Street,  if 
it  cannot  be  exterminated,  can  at  least  be 
lashed  into  humility,  we  might  perhaps 
complain  that  Pope  has  taken  rather  too 
limited  a  view  of  the  subject.  Dulness 
has  other  avatars  besides  the  literary. 
In  the  last  and  finest  book.  Pope  attempts 
to  complete  his  plan  by  exhibiting  the 
influence  of  dulness  upon  theology  and 
science.  The  huge  torpedo  benumbs 
every  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  and 
paralyzes  all  the  Muses,  except  "  mad 
Mathesis,"  which,  indeed,  does  not  carry 
on  so  internecine  a  war  with  the  general 
enemy.  The  design  is  commendable, 
and  executed,  so  far  as  Pope  was  on  a 
level  with  his  task,  with  infinite  spirit ; 
but,  however  excellent  the  poetry,  the 
logic  is  defective,  and  the  description  of 
the  evil  inadequate.  Pope  has  but  a 
vague  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  j 
dulness  might  become  the  leading  force  j 
in  politics,  lower  religion  till  it  became  a 
mere  cloak  for  selfishness,  and  make 
learning  nothing  but  laborious  and 
pedantic  trifling.  Plad  his  powers  been 
equal  to  his  goodwill,  we  might  have  had 
a  satire  far  more  elevated  than  anything 
which  he  has  attempted  ;  for  a  man  must 
be  indeed  a  dull  student  of  history  who 
does  not  recognize  the  vast  influence  of 
dulness-worship  on  the  whole  period 
which  has  intervened  between  Pope  and 
ourselves.  Nay,  it  may  be  feared  that  it 
will  be  yet  some  time  before  education 
bills  and  societies  for  the  teaching  of 
women  will  have  begun  to  dissipate  the 
evil.    A  Dftodera  satirist,  were  satire  still 


alive,  would  find  an  ample  occupation  for 
his  talents  in  a  worthy  filling  out  of 
Pope's  incomplete  sketch.  But  though  I 
feel,  I  must  endeavour  to  resist,  the  temp- 
tation of  indicating  some  of  the  probable 
objects  of  his  antipathy. 

Pope's  gallant  assault  on  the  common 
enemy  indicates,  meanwhile,  his  charac- 
teristic attitude.  Pope  is  the  incarnation 
of  the  literary  spirit.  He  is  the  most 
complete  representative  in  our  language 
of  the  intellectual  instincts  which  find 
their  natural  expression  in  pure  litera- 
ture. The  complete  antithesis  to  that 
spirit  is  the  evil  principle  which  Pope  at- 
tacks as  dulness.  This  false  goddess  is 
the  literary  Ahriman  ;  and  Pope's  natural 
antipathies,  somewhat  exaggerated  by  his 
personal  passions  and  weaknesses  to  ex- 
travagant proportions,  express  themselves 
fully  in  his  great  mock  epic.  His  theory 
maybe  expressed  in  a  parody  of  Nelson's 
immortal  advice  to  his  midshipmen  :  "  Be 
an  honest  man  and  hate  dulness  as  you 
do  the  devil."  Dulness  generates  the 
asphyxiating  atmosphere  in  which  no  true 
literature  can  thrive.  It  oppresses  the 
lungs  and  irritates  the  nerves  of  men 
whose  keen  brilliant  intellects  mark  them 
as  the  natural  servants  of  literature. 
Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  there  is 
an  honourable  completeness  in  Pope's 
career.  Possibly  a  modern  subject  of 
literature  may,  without  paradox,  express 
a  certain  gratitude  to  Pope  for  a  virtue 
which  he  would  certainly  be  glad  to  imi- 
tate. Pope  was  the  first  man  who  made 
an  independence  by  literature.  First  and 
last,  he  seems  to  have  received  over 
8,000/.  for  his  translation  of  Homer,  a 
sum  then  amply  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  live  in  comfort.  No  sum  at  all  com- 
parable to  this  was  ever  received  by  a 
poet  or  novelist  until  the  era  of  Scott  and 
Byron.  Now,  without  challenging  admi- 
ration for  Pope  on  the  simple  ground  that 
he  made  his  fortune,  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  feat  at 
the  time.  A  contemporary  who,  what- 
ever his  faults,  was  a  still  more  brilliant 
example  than  Pope  of  the  purely  literary 
qualities,  suggests  a  curious  parallel. 
Voltaire,  as  he  tells  us,  was  so  weary  of 
the  humiliations  that  dishonour  letters, 
that  to  stay  his  disgust  he  resolved  to 
make  "what  scoundrels  call  a  great  for- 
tune." Some  of  Voltaire's  means  of 
reaching  this  end  appear  to  have  been 
more  questionable  than  Pope's.  But 
both  of  these  men  of  genius  early  secured 
their  independence  by  raising  themselves 
permanently  above  the  need  of  writing 
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for  money.  The  use,  too,  which  Pope 
made  of  his  fortune  was  thoroughly  hon- 
ourable. We  scarcely  give  due  credit,  as 
a  rule,  to  the  man  who  has  the  rare  merit 
of  distinctly  recognizing  his  true  vocation 
in  life,  and  adhering  to  it  with  unflinch- 
ing pertinacity.  Probably  the  fact  that 
such  virtue  generally  brings  a  sufficient 
personal  reward  in  this  world  seems  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  additional 
praise.  But  call  it  a  virtuous  or  merely  a 
useful  quality,  we  must  at  least  admit 
that  it  is  the  necessary  ground-work  of  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  career.  Pope, 
who,  from  his  infancy  had 

Lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came, 

gained  by  his  later  numbers  a  secure 
position,  and  used  his  position  to  go  on 
rhyming  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  never 
failed  to  do  his  very  best.  He  regarded 
the  wealth  which  he  had  earned  as  a 
retaining  fee,  not  as  a  discharge  from  his 
duties.  Comparing  him  with  his  contem- 
poraries, we  see  how  vast  was  the  advan- 
tage. Elevated  above  Grubstreet,  he  had 
no  temptation  to  manufacture  rubbish  or 
descend  to  actual  meanness  like  poor 
De  Foe.  Independent  of  patronage,  he 
was  not  forced  to  become  a  "  tame  cat " 
in  the  house  of  a  duchess,  like  his  friend 
Gay.  Standing  apart  from  politics,  he 
was  free  from  those  disappointed  pangs 
which  contributed  to  the  embitterment 
of  the  later  years  of  Swift,  dying  "like  a 
poisoned  rat  in  a  hole  ;  "  he  had  not,  like 
Bolingbroke,  to  affect  a  philosophical 
contempt  for  the  game  in  which  he  could 
no  longer  take  a  part ;  nor  was  he  even, 
like  Addison  and  Steele,  induced  to 
"give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind."  He  was  not  a  better  man 
than  some  of  these,  and  certainly  not 
better  than  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  in  the 
succeeding  generation.  Yet,  when  we 
think  of  the  amount  of  good  intellect  that 
ran  to  waste  in  the  purlieus  of  Grub  Street, 
or  in  hunting  for  pensions  in  ministerial 
ante-chambers,  we  feel  a  certain  grati- 
tude to  the  one  literary  magnate  of  the 
century,  whose  devotion,  it  is  true,  had  a 
very  tangible  reward,  but  whose  devotion 
was  yet  continuous,  and  free  from  any 
distractions  but  those  of  a  constitutional 
irritability.  Nay,  if  we  compare  Pope 
to  some  of  the  later  writers  who  have 
wrung  still  princelier  rewards  from  for- 
tune, the  result  is  not  unfavourable.  If 
poor  Scott  had  been  as  true  to  his  calling, 
his  life,  so  far  superior  to  Pope's  in  most 
other  respects,  would  not  have  presented 
the  melancholy  contrast  of  genius  run- 


ning to  waste  in  desperate  attempts  to 
win  money  at  the  cost  of  worthier  fame. 

j  Pope's  merit,  indeed,  has  been  lowered 
on  a  ground  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  in 

^  his  favour.     As  a   Roman   Catholic,  and 

'  as  the  adherent  of  a  defeated  party,  he 
had  put  himself  out  of  the  race  for  pecun- 

I  iary  reward.  But  then  Pope's  loyal 
adherence  to  his  friends,  thouo;h,  like  all 

,  his  virtues,  subject  to  some  deduction,  is 

'  really  a  touching  feature  in  his  character. 

I  His  Catholicism  was  of  the  most  nominal 
kind.  He  adhered  in  name  to  a  de- 
pressed church  chiefly  because  he  could 
not  bear  to  give  pain  to  the  parents  whom 
he  loved  with  an  exquisite  tenderness. 
Granting  that  he  would  not  have  had 
much  chance  of  winning  tangible  rewards 
by  the  baseness  of  a  desertion,  he  at 
least  recognized  his  true  position  ;  and 
instead  of  being  soured  by  his  exclusion 
from  the  general  competition,  or  wasting 
his  life  in  frivolous  regrets,  he  preserved 
a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  independence, 
and  had  a  full  right  to  the  boasts  in 
which  he  possibly  indulged  a  little  too 
freely :  — 

Not  Fortune's  worshipper,  nor  Fashion's  fool, 
Not  Lucre's  madman,  nor  Ambition's  tool, 
Not  proud,  nor  servile  —  be  one  poet's  praise 
That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways ; 
That  flattery,  even  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame, 
And  thought  a  lie  in  prose  or  verse  the  same. 

Admitting  that  the  last  line  suggests  a 
slight  qualm,  the  portrait  suggested  in 
the  rest  is  about  as  faithful  as  one  can 
expect  a  man  to  paint  from  himself. 

Is  this  guardian  of  virtue  quite  immac- 
ulate, and  the  morality  which  he  preaches 
quite  of  the  most  elevated  kind  ?  We 
must  admit,  of  course,  that  he  does  not 
sound  the  depths,  or  soar  to  the  heights, 
in  which  men  of  loftier  genius  are  at 
home.  He  is  not  a  mystic,  but  a  man  of 
the  world.  He  never,  as  we  have  already 
said,  quits  the  sphere  of  ordinary  and 
rather  obvious  maxims  about  the  dail 
life  of  society,  or  quits  it  at  his  pe 
His  independence  is  not  like  Milton's, 
that  of  an  ancient  prophet,  consoling 
himself  by  celestial  visions  for  a  world 
given  over  to  baseness  and  frivolity  ;  nor 
like  Shelley's,  that  of  a  vehement  revo- 
lutionist, who  has  declared  open  war 
against  the  existing  order  ;  it  is  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  modern  gentleman,  with  a 
competent  fortune,  enjoying  a  time  of 
political  and  religious  calm.  And  there- 
fore his  morality  is  in  the  main  the  ex- 
pression of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
supreme  good  sense,  or,  as  he  puts  it, 
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Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven, 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven. 

Good  sense  is  one  of  the  excellent  quali- 
ties to  which  we  are  scarcely  inclined  to 
do  justice  at  the  present  day;  it  is  the 
guide  of  a  time  of  equilibrium,  stirred  by 
no  vehement  gales  of  passions,  and  we 
lose  sight  of  it  just  when  it  might  give 
us  some  useful  advice.  A  man  in  a  pas- 
sion is  never  more  irritated  than  when 
advised  to  be  sensible  ;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent day  we  are  permanently  in  a  passion, 
and  therefore  apt  to  assert  that,  not  only 
a  moment,  but  as  a  general  rule,  men  do 
well  to  be  angry.  Our  art  critics,  for  ex- 
ample, are  never  satisfied  with  their  frame 
of  mind  till  they  have  lashed  themselves 
into  a  fit  of  rhetoric.  Nothing  more  is 
wanted  to  explain  why  we  are  apt  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  Pope,  both  as  a  critic 
and  a  moralist.  In  both  capacities,  how- 
ever, Pope  is  really  admirable.  Nobody, 
for  example  has  ridiculed  more  happily 
the  absurdities  of  which  we  sometimes 
take  him  to  be  a  representative.  The  re- 
cipe for  making  an  epic  poem  is  a  perfect 
burlesque  upon  the  pseudo-classicism  of 
his  time.  He  sees  the  absurdity  of  the 
contemporary  statues,  whose  grotesque 
medley  of  ancient  and  modern  costume  is 
recalled  in  the  lines  — 

That  livelong  wig,  which  Gorgon's  self  might 

own, 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 

The  painters  and  musicians  come  in 
for  their  share  of  ridicule,  as  in  the  de- 
scription of  Timon's  Chapel,  where 

Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven, 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven ; 
On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare. 
Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  La- 
guerre. 

Pope,  again,  was  one  of  the  first,  by 
practice  and  precept,  to  break  through 
the  old  formal  school  of  gardening,  in 
which 

No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene, 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene  ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  hit  off  more 
happily  the  queer  formality  which  annoys 
us,  unless  its  quaintness  makes  us  smile, 
in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne,  when 
Cato  still  appeared  with  a 

Long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lacquered  chair. 

Pope's  literary  criticism,  too,  though 
verging  too  often  on  the  common-place, 
is  invariably  sound  as  far  as  it  goes.     If, 
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as  was  inevitable,  he  was  blind  to  the  mer- 
its of  earlier  schools  of  poetry,  he  was  yet 
amongst  the  first  writers  who  helped  to 
establish  the  rightful  supremacy  of  Shake- 
speare. But  in  what  \yay  does  Pope  ap- 
ply his  good  sense  to  morality  ?  His  fa- 
vourite doctrine  about  human  nature  is 
expressed  in  the  theory  of  the  "  ruling 
passion  "  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  men, 
and  which,  once  known,  enables  us  to  un- 
ravel the  secret  of  every  character.  As 
he  says  in  the  Essay  on  Man  — 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail. 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale. 

Right  reason,  therefore,  is  the  power 
which  directs  passion  to  the  worthiest 
end  ;  and  its  highest  lesson  is  to  enforce 

The  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know) 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 

The  truth,  though  admirable,  may  be 
suspected  of  commonplace  ;  and  Pope 
does  not  lay  down  any  propositions  un- 
familiar to  other  moralists,  nor,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  enforce  them  by  preaching  of  more 
than  usual  effectiveness.  His  denuncia- 
tions of  avarice,  of  corruption,  and  of 
sensuality  were  probably  of  little  more 
practical  use  than  his  denunciation  of 
dulness.  The  "  men  not  afraid  of  God  " 
were  hardly  likely  to  be  deterred  from 
selling  their  votes  to  Walpole  by  fear  of 
Pope's  satire.     He  might 

Goad  the  prelate  slumbering  in  his  stall 

sufficiently  to  produce  the  episcopal  equiv- 
alent for  bad  language  ;  but  he  would 
hardly  interrupt  his  slumbers  for  many 
moments  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  might 
congratulate  himself,  without  making 
many  sacrifices  in  the  good  cause,  on  be- 
ing animated  by 

The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 

Without  exaggerating  its  importance* 
however,  we  may  seek  to  define  the  pre- 
cise point  on  which  Pope's  morality  dif- 
fered from  that  of  many  other  writers 
who  have  expressed  their  general  ap- 
proval of  the  Ten  Commandments.  A 
healthy  strain  of  moral  feeling  is  useful, 
though  we  cannot  point  to  the  individu- 
als whom  it  has  restrained  from  picking 
pockets.  The  defective  side  of  the  moral- 
ity of  good  sense  is,  that  it  tends  to  de- 
generate into  cynicism,  either  of  the  in- 
dolent variety  which  commended  itself 
to  Chesterfield,  or  of  the  more  vehement 
sort,  of  which  Swift's  writings  are  the 
most  powerful  embodiment.  A  shrewd 
man  of  the  world,  of  placid^temperament, 
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accepts  placidly  the  conclusion  that  as  he  j 
can  sec  through  a  good  many  people,  vir- 1 
tue  generally  is  a  humbug.  If  he  has 
grace  enough  left  to  be  soured  by  such  a 
conclusion,  he  raves  at  the  universal  cor- 
ruption of  mankind.  Now  Pope,  notwith- 
standing his  petty  spite,  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  bitterness  of  his  friends,  always 
shows  a  deep  tenderness  of  nature  which 
preserves  him  from  sweeping  cynicism. 
He  really  believes  in  human  nature,  and 
values  life  for  the  power  of  what  Johnson 
calls  reciprocation  of  benevolence.  The 
beauty  of  his  affection  for  his  father  and 
mother,  and  for  his  old  nurse,  breaks 
pleasantly  through  the  artificial  language 
of  his  letters,  like  a  sweet  spring  in  barren 
ground.  When  he  touches  upon  the  sub-  j 
ject  in  his  poetry,  one  seems  to  see  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  to  hear  his  voice  tremble. ' 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  passage  in  his 
writings  than  the  one  in  which  he  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  he  may  be  spared 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath, 

Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the   bed  of 

death ; 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky. 

Here  at  least  he  is  sincere  beyond  suspi- 
cion ;  and  we  know  from  unimpeachable 
testimony  that  the  sentiment  so  perfectly 
expressed  was  equally  exemplified  in  his 
life.  It  sounds  easy,  but  unfortunately 
the  ease  is  not  always  proved  in  practice, 
for  men  of  genius  to  be  throughout  their 
lives  an  unmixed  comfort  to  their  parents. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  remember  that  a  man 
so  accessible  to  tender  emotions  should 
jar  upon  us  by  his  language  about 
women  generally.  Byron  countersigns 
the  opinion  of  Bolingbroke  that  he  knew 
the  sex  well ;  but  testimony  of  that  kind 
hardly  prepossesses  us  in  his  favour.  In 
fact,  the  school  of  Bolingbroke  and  Swift, 
to  say  nothing  of  Wycherley,  was  hardly 
calculated  to  generate  a  chivalrous  tone 
of  feeling.  His  experience  of  Lady  Mary 
gave  additional  bitterness  to  his  senti- 
ments. Pope,  in  short,  did  not  love  good 
women  — 

Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 

And  best  distinguished  as  black,  brown,  or  fair, 

as  he  impudently  tells  a  lady  —  as  a  man 
of  genius  ought ;  and  women  have  gen- 
erally returned  the  dislike.  Meanwhile 
the  vein  of  benevolence  shows  itself  un- 
mistakably in  Pope's  language  about  his 
friends.  Thackeray  seizes  upon  this 
point  of  his  character  in  his  lectures  on 
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the  English  Humourists,  and  his  power- 
ful, if  rather  too  favourable  description, 
brings  out  forcibly  the  essential  tender- 
ness of  the  man,  who,  during  the  lucid 
intervals  of  his  last  illness,  was  "always 
saying  something  kindly  of  his  present  or 
absent  friends."  No  English  poet  has 
ever  paid  so  many  exquisitely  turned 
compliments.  Whenever  he  speaks  of  a 
friend  he  coins  a  proverb.  Swift,  Boling- 
broke, Arbuthnot,  Cobham,  Lyttelton, 
and  even  Walpole  have  poetical  medals 
stamped  in  their  honour. 

If  one  could  have  a  wish  for  the  ask- 
ing, one  could  scarcely  ask  for  a  more 
agreeable  sensation  than  that  of  being 
titillated  by  a  man  of  equal  ingenuity  in 
caressing  one's  pet  vanities.  The  art  of 
administering  such  consolation  is  pos- 
sessed only  by  men  who  unite  deep  ten- 
derness to  an  exquisitely  delicate  intel- 
lect. This  vein  of  strong  feeling  suffi- 
ciently redeems  Pope's  writings  from  the 
charge  of  a  commonplace  worldliness. 
Certainly  he  is  not  one  of  the  "  genial  " 
school,  whose  indiscriminate  benevolence 
exudes  over  all  that  they  touch.  There 
is  nothing  mawkish  in  his  philanthropy. 
Pope  was,  if  anything,  too  good  a  hater  ; 
"the  portentous  cub  never  forgives," 
said  Bentley  ;  but  kindliness  is  all  the 
more  impressive  when  not  too  widely 
diffused.  Add  to  this  his  hearty  con- 
tempt for  pomposities,  humbugs,  and 
stupidities  of  all  kinds,  and  above  all  the 
fine  spirit  of  independence,  in  which  we 
have  again  the  real  man,  and  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  such  lines  as  these  : 

Oh,  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too  ! 
(To  live  and  die  is  all  I  have  to  do)  ; 
Maintain  a  poet's  dignity  and  ease, 
And  see  what  friends  and  read  what  books  I 
please. 

And  we  may  admit  that  Pope,  in  spite  of 
his  wig  and  his  stays,  his  vanities  and  his 
affectations,  was  in  his  way  as  fair  an 
embodiment  as  we  would  expect  of  that 
"plain  living  and  high  thinking"  of 
which  Wordsworth  regretted  the  disap- 
pearance. The  little  cripple,  diseased  in 
mind  and  body,  spiteful  and  occasionally 
brutal,  had  in  him  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
The  monarch  of  the  literary  world  was 
far  indeed  from  immaculate  ;  but  he  was 
not  without  a  dignity  of  his  own. 

We  come,  however,  to  the  great  ques- 
tion, What  had  Pope  to  say  upon  the 
deepest  subjects  with  which  human  be- 
ings can  concern  themselves  ?  The  an- 
swer must  be  taken  from  the  Essay  on 
Man,  and  the  Essay  must  be   acknowl- 
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edged  to  have  more  conspicuous  faults 
than  any  of  Pope's  writino:s.  The  art  of 
reasoning  in  verse  is  so  difficult  that  we 
may  doubt  whether  it  is  in  any  case  le- 
gitimate, and  must  acknowledge  that  it 
has  been  never  successfully  practised  by 
any  English  writer.  Dryden's  Religio 
Laid  may  be  better  reasoning,  but  it  is 
worse  poetry  than  Pope's  Essay.  It  is 
true,  again,  that  Pope's  reasoning  is  in- 
trinsically feeble.  He  was  no  metaphy- 
sician, and  confined  himself  to  putting 
together  incoherent  scraps  of  different 
systems.  Some  of  his  arguments  strike 
us  as  simply  childish,  as,  for  example,  the 
quibble  derived  from  the  Stoics,  that 

The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Nobody,  we  may  safely  say,  was  ever 
much  comforted  by  that  reflection.  Nor, 
though  the  celebrated  argument  about 
the  scale  of  beings,  which  Pope  but  half 
understood,  v/as  once  sanctioned  by  emi- 
nent names,  do  we  derive  any  deep  con- 
solation from  the  argument  that 

in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  'tis  plain, 
There  must  be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  man. 

To  say  no  more  of  these  frigid  conceits, 
as  they  now  appear  to  us.  Pope  does  not 
maintain  the  serious  temper  which  befits  a 
man  pondering  upon  the  deep  mysteries 
of  the  universe.  Religious  meditation 
does  not  harmonize  with  epigrammatical 
satire.  Admitting  the  value  of  the  reflec- 
tion that  other  beings  besides  man  are 
fitting  objects  of  the  Divine  benevolence, 
we  are  jarred  by  such  a  discord  as  this  : 

While  man  exclaims,  See  all  things  for  my  use  ! 
See  man  for  mine  !  replies  a  pampered  goose. 

The  Goose  is  appropriate  enough  in 
Charron  or  Montaigne,  but  should  be 
kept  out  of  poetry.  Such  a  shock,  too, 
follows  when  Pope  talks  about  the  supe- 
rior beings  who 

Showed  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape. 

Did  anybody  again  ever  complain  that  he 
wanted  "the  strength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of 
bears  "  "i  Or  could  it  be  worth  while  to 
meet  his  complaints  in  a  serious  poem  ? 
Pope,  in  short,  is  not  merely  a  bad  rea- 
soner,  but  he  wants  that' deep  moral  ear- 
nestness which  gives  a  profound  interest 
to  Johnson's  satires  —  the  best  produc- 
tions of  his  school  —  and  the  deeply  pa- 
thetic religious  feeling  of  Cowper. 

Admitting  all  this,  however,  and  more, 
the  Essay  on  Mati  still  contains  many 
passages  which  not  only  testify  to  the 
unequalled  skill  of  this  great  artist  in 


words,  but  which  breathe  a  truly  noble 
spirit.  In  the  Essay,  more  than  in  any 
of  his  other  writings,  we  have  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  solid  bullion  from 
the  dross.  Pope  is  here  pre-eminently 
parasitical,  and  it  is  possible  to  trace  to 
other  writers,  such  as  Montaigne,  Pascal, 
Leibnitz,  Shaftesbury,  Locke,  and  Wollas- 
ton,  as  well  as  to  the  inspiration  of  Bo- 
lingbroke,  nearly  every  argument  which 
he  employs.  He  unfortunately  worked 
up  the  rubbish  as  well  as  the  gems. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that 
his  "  theology  was  two  centuries  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time,"  the  phrase  requires 
qualification.  He  was  not  really  in  ad- 
vance of  the  best  men  of  his  own  time  ; 
but  they,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  coasid- 
erably  in  advance  of  the  average  opinion 
of  our  own.  What  may  be  said  with 
more  plausibility  is,  that  whilst  Pope  fre- 
quently wastes  his  skill  in  gilding  refuse, 
he  is  really  most  sensitive  to  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
that,  when  he  has  good  materials  to  work 
upon,  his  verse  glows  with  unusual  fervour, 
often  to  sink  with  unpleasant  rapidity  into 
mere  quibbling  or  epigrammatic  pun- 
gency. The  main  doctrine  which  he  en- 
forces is,  of  course,  one  of  his  usual 
commonplaces.  The  statement  that 
"  whatever  is,  is  right,"  may  be  verbally 
admitted,  and  strained  to  different  pur- 
poses by  half  a  dozen  differing  schools. 
It  may  be  alleged  by  the  cynic,  who  re- 
gards virtue  as  an  empty  name  ;  by  the 
mystic,  who  is  lapped  in  heavenly  con- 
templation from  the  cares  of  this  trouble- 
some world  ;  by  the  sceptic,  whose  whole 
wisdom  is  concentrated  in  the  duty  of 
submitting  to  the  inevitable  ;  or  by  the 
man  of  reasonable  piety,  who,  abandon- 
ing the  attempt  of  solving  inscrutable 
enigmas,  is  content  to  recognize  in  every 
thing  the  hand  of  a  Divine  ordainer  of  all 
tliings.  Pope,  judging  him  by  his  most 
forcible  passages,  prefers  to  insist  upon 
the  inevitable  ignorance  of  man  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Infinite. 

'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole  ; 

and  any  effort  to  pierce  the  impenetrable 
gloom  can  only  end  in  disappointment 
and  discontent. 

In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies. 

We  think  that  we  can  judge  the  ways  of 
the  Almighty,  and  correct  the  errors  of 
his  work.  We  are  as  incapable  of  ac- 
counting for  human  wickedness  as  for 
the  plague,  tempest,  and  earthquake.  In 
each  case  our  highest  wisdom  is  an  hum- 
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ble  confession   of  ignorance  ;   or,  as   he 
puts  it,  I 

In  both,  to  reason  right  is  to  submit.  i 

This  vein  of  thought  might,  perhaps, 
have  conducted  him  to  the  scepticism  of  , 
his  master,  Bolingbroke.  He  unluckily 
fills  up  the  gaps  of  his  logical  edifice  j 
with  the  untempered  mortar  of  obsolete 
metaphysics,  long  since  become  utterly 
uninteresting  to  all  men.  Admitting 
that  he  cannot  explain,  he  tries  to  manu- 
facture sham  explanations  out  of  the 
''scale  of  beings,"  and  other  scholastic 
rubbish.  But,  in  a  sense,  too,  the  most 
reverent  minds  will  agree  most  fully  with 
Pope's  avowal  of  the  limitation  of  human 
knowledge.  He  does  not  apply  his  scep- 
ticism or  his  humility  to  stimulate  to  vain 
repining  against  the  fetters  vVith  which 
our  minds  are  bound,  or  to  angry  denun- 
ciation, like  that  of  Bolingbroke,  of  the 
solutions  in  which  other  souls  have  found 
a  sufficient  refuge.  The  perplexity  in 
which  he  finds  himself  generates  a  spirit 
of  resignation  and  tolerance. 

then ;  with  trembling  pinions 
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ularly  call  nature.  The  "  scale  of  being  " 
argument  may  be  illogical,  but  we  pardon 
it  when  it  is  applied  to  strengthen  our 
sympathies  with  our  unfortunate  depend- 
ents on  the  lower  step  of  the  ladder. 
The  lamb  who 

Licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood 

is  a  second-hand  lamb,  and  has,  like  so 
much  of  Pope's  writing,  acquired  a  cer- 
tain tinge  of  banality,  which  must  limit 
quotation  ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of 
the  poor  Indian,  who 

Thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  will  bear  him  company. 

But  the  sentiment  is  as  right  as  the  Ian- 
its  familiarity  we  can 
^nize  the  fact)  is  exquisite. 
Tolerance  of  all  forms  of  faith,  from  that 
of  the  poor  Indian  upwards,  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  Pope  as  to  have  offended  some 
modern  critics  who  might  hari«  Icnown 
better.  We  may  pick  holes  in  the  cele- 
brated antithesis 


Iguage  (in  spite  of 
still    reco 


Hope  humbly, 
soar 


For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest : 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best ; 
j  For  forms  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 


Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death,  and  God  adore. !  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 
That  is  the  pith  of  his  teaching.     All  op 


timism  is  apt  to  be  a  little  irritating  to 
men  whose  sympathies  with  human  suf- 
ferin<T   are    unusually    strong  :    and    the 


Certainly,  they  are  not  mathematically 
accurate  formulae  ;  but  they  are  gener- 
ous, if  imperfect  statements  of  great 
truths,  and  not  unbecominsr  in  the  mouth 


optimism  of  a  man  like  Pope,   vivacious  I  of  the  man  who,  as  the  member  of  an  un 
rather  than  profound  in  his  thoughts  and  ' 

his  sympathies,  annoys  us  at  times  by  its 
calm'  complacency.  \Ve  cannot  thrust 
aside  so  easily  the  thought  of  the  heavy 
evils  under  which  all  creation  groans. 
But  we  should  wrong  him  by  a  failure  to 
recognize  the  real  benevolence  of  his 
sentiment.  Perhaps  he  becomes  too 
pantheistic  for  some  tastes  in  the  cele- 
brated fragment  —  the  whole  poem  is  a 
conglomerate  of  slightly  connected  frag- 


ments —  beginnin<^ 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

But  when  we  are  outside  the  schools,  we 
may  admit  that  pantheism  has  its  noble 
side,  and  that  a  disposition  to  recognize 
the  Divine  element  in  all  nature  is  not  a 
religious  sentiment  to  be  too  severely 
condemned.  Pope  shows  that  disposi- 
tion, not  merely  in  set  phrases,  but  in 
the  general  colouring  of  the  poem.  The 
tenderness,  for  example,  with  which  he 
always  speaks  of  the  brute  creation  is 
pleasant  in  a  writer  so  little  distinguished 
as  a  rule  by  an  interest  in  what  we  pop- 


popular  sect,  learnt  to  be  cosmopolitan 
rather  than  bitter,  and  expressed  his  con- 
victions in  the  well-known  words  ad- 
dressed to  Swift :  "  I  am  of  the  religion 
of  Erasmus,  a  Catholic  ;  so  I  live,  so  I 
shall  die  ;  and  hope  one  day  to  meet  you, 
j  Bishop  Atterbury,  the  younger  Craggs, 
]  Dr.  Garth,  Dean  Berkeley,  and  Mr. 
Hutchenson  in  heaven."  Who  would 
wish  to  shorten  the  list  ?  And  the 
scheme  of  morality  which  Pope  deduced 
for  practical  guidance  in  life  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  which  breathes  in 
those  words  just  quoted.  A  recent  dis- 
pute in  a  court  of  justice  shows  that  even 
our  most  cultivated  men  have  forgotten 
Pope  so  far  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
source  of  the  familiar  words 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  say  explicitly 
that  the  poem  where  they  occur,  the 
fourth  epistle  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  not 
only  contains  half-a-dozen  other  phrases 
equally  familiar  —  e.g.,  "  An  honest  man's 
the  noblest    work  of    God ;  "    "  Looks 
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through  nature  up  to  nature's  God ; " 
"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  se- 
vere " —  but  breathes  throughout  senti- 
ments which  it  would  be  credulous  to  be- 
lieve that  any  man  could  express  so  vig- 
orously without  feeling  profoundly.  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  quoted  one  couplet  as  giving 
"the  most  complete,  the  most  concise, 
and  the  most  lofty  expression  of  moral 
temper  existing  in  English  words  "  — 

Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppressed  ; 
Never  dejected,  whilst  another's  blessed. 

The  passage  in  which  they  occur  is  wor- 
thy of  this  golden  sentiment ;  and  leads 
not  unfitly  to  the  conclusion  and  sum- 
mary of  the  whole,  that  he  who  can  recog- 
nize the  beauty  of  virtue  knows  that 

Where  Faith,  Law,  Morals,  all  began, 
All  end  — in  love  of  God  and  love  of  man. 

I  know  but  too  well  all  that  may  be 
said  against  this  view  of  Pope's  morality. 
He  is,  as  Ste.-Beuve  says,  the  easiest  of 
all  men  to  caricature  ;  and  it  is  equally 
easy  to  throw  cold  water  upon  his 
morality.  We  may  count  up  his  affecta- 
tions, ridicule  his  platitudes,  make  heavy 
deductions  for  his  insincerity,  denounce 
his  too  frequent  indulgence  in  a  certain 
love  of  dirt,  which  he  shares  with,  and  in 
which  he  is  distanced  by.  Swift ;  and  de- 
cline to  believe  in  the  virtue,  or  even  in 
the  love  of  virtue,  of  a  man  stained  by  so 
many  vices  and  weaknesses.  Yet  I  must 
decline  to  believe  that  men  can  gather 
grapes  off  thorns,  or  figs  off  thistles,  or 
noble  expressions  of  moral  truth  from  a 
corrupt  heart  thinly  varnished  by  a  coat- 
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again  a  few  of  its  verses.  Perhaps,  after 
that  experience,  they  will  admit  that  the 
little  cripple  of  Twickenham,  distorted  as 
were  his  instincts  after  he  had  been 
stretched  on  the  rack  of  this  rough  world, 
and  grievous  as  were  his  offences  against 
the  laws  of  decency  and  morality,  had  yet 
in  him  a  noble  strain  of  eloquence  signifi- 
cant of  deep  religious  sentiment. 


1 


From  Saint  Pauls. 
BROTHERS  AND  LOVERS. 

I. 

Very  comfortable  and  good-natured 
and  happy  looked  Madame  Ninon,  smil- 
ing complacently  behind  her  high  desk 
in  the  cafe  oi  which  she  was  so  popular  a 
mistress.  For  Ninon  had  a  word  — 
rarely  an  unkind,  and  never  an  unfair 
word — for  every  one,  friend  or  stranger. 
She  looked  altogether  as  if  she  liked  her 
work,  and  liked  it  better  the  more  plenti- 
ful it  was.  And  she  had  little  to  com- 
plain of  on  that  score,  this  afternooon  of 
early  October,  1870.  For  not  only  is 
"  Belle  Chance  "  a  chef-lien  de  Canton^ 
not  only  does  it  lie  conveniently  near  the 
great  Roiite  Impiriale^  running  from 
Paris  to  the  fair  city  of  St.  Arznau. 
Standing  well  —  but  not  too  far  —  in  ad- 
vance of  the  wide-spreading  forest  of 
Orleans,  it  formed  an  invaluable  out-post 
for  the  army  now  preparing,  with  its  back 
thrown  against  the  dense  woods,  to  strike 
one  more  blow  for  France.  So  Ninon,  in 
her  few  spare  moments,  had  a  busy  scene 


ing  of  affectation.     Turn  it  how  we  may,    to  look  at  through  the  broad  window  by 


the  thing  is  impossible.  Pope  was  more 
than  a  mere  literary  artist,  though  he  was 
an  artist  of  unparalleled  excellence  in  his 
own  department.  He  was  a  man  in  whom 
there  was  the  seed  of  many  good 
thoughts,  though  choked  in  their  de- 
velopment by  the  growth  of  innumerable 
weeds.  And  I  will  venture,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  adduce  one  more  proof  of  the  jus- 
tice of  a  lenient  verdict.  I  have  had  al- 
ready to  quote  many  phrases  familiar  to 
every  one  who  is  nurtured  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  a  knowledge  of  English 
literature  ;  and  yet  have  been  haunted  by 
a  dim  suspicion  that  some  of  my  readers 
may  have  been  surprised  to  recognize 
their  author.  Pope,  we  have  seen,  is 
recognized  even  by  judges  of  the  land 
only  through  the  medium  of  Byron  ;  and 
therefore  the  Universal  Prayer  may  pos- 
sibly be  unfamiliar  to  some  readers.  If 
so,  It  will  do  them  no  harm  to  read  over 


her  side.  The  caf^,  as  became  the  Cafd 
de  la  Republique  —  lately,  very  lately,  the 
Cafi  de  VEfnpire  —  formed  one  end  of 
the  long  market-place,  rising  in  brave 
architectural  rivalry  with  the  squat  old 
church  opposite.  But  the  church  was 
even  less  thought  of  than  usual  to-day, 
for  a  regiment  of  Chasseurs  were  en- 
camped in  front  of  it,  while  nearer  a  body 
of  Zouaves  had  pitched  their  dirty  little 
tetites  dabri. 

So  the  place  was  lively  enough.  The 
horses  snorted  and  plunged,  barking  the 
tender  trees  to  which  they  had  been  ruth- 
lessly tethered  ;  the  blue-jacket  Chas- 
seurs and  the  Zouaves,  in  their  white 
fatigue  overhauls,  burnished  chassepots 
or  cooked  strange  messes  over  smoky 
camp  fires  ;  the  girls,  the  loungers,  and 
the  gamins  of  the  district  flitted  about, 
laughing  and  joking,  regardless  of  the 
feeble   frowns    of  their  elders  sitting  at 
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the  shop-doors.  Ninon,  albeit  an  ob- 
servant and  gossip-loving  old  lady,  found 
little  time  to  enjoy  this  scene  ;  but  there 
came  a  momentary  lull  in  business,  so 
when  Baptiste  finished  his  billiards  and 
came  to  his  wife's  side,  he  found  her,  pen 
in  hand,  peering  over  her  spectacles  at 
the  animated  picture.  Following  her  eyes, 
he  saw  that  they  were  fixed  on  one  group 
of  which  the  central  figure  was  a  young 
woman.  Not  by  any  means  surpassingly 
lovely,  she  was  pretty  for  a  French  coun- 
try girl.  Her  features  were  neither  regu- 
lar nor  particularly  attractive  when  taken 
singly  ;  but  her  rich  swarthy  complexion 
and  dark  twinkling  eyes  gave  an  irresisti- 
ble charm  to  a  face  that  would  have  been 
utterly  common-place  in  pink-and-white. 
Her  head  was  small,  and  crowned  with 
massive  rolls  of  glorious  hair,  possessed 
of  a  delicious  defiance  of  bonds  and  way- 
ward wandering  down  the  neck.  If  faults 
could  be  picked  with  her  face,  none  could 
be  found  with  her  figure.  She  was  gifted 
with  that  perfect  development  of  body 
and  limb  which  a  southern  clime  bestows 
at  so  early  an  age.  She  had  the  merriest 
little  heart  and  the  loveliest  little  wit  that 
ever  French  woman  could  boast  of  ;  and 
they  received  admirable  justice  from  her 
ringing  laugh  and  silvery  voice.  Such 
was  Margot  outwardly,  as  her  compan- 
ions on  \.h.t  place  —  a  couple  of  soldiers, 
2i  garde  mobile^  and  a  morose-looking  fel- 
low in  a  blouse  —  or  any  stranger  saw  ; 
but  it  will  require  those  who  know  her 
best  to  tell  her  character,  and  who  should 
be  more  able  so  to  do  than  her  old  god- 
mother Ninon,  who  has  tenderly  watched 
her  every  step  since  her  own  mother  died 
so  many  a  year  ago  ? 

"  Who  are  those  strangers  Margot  is 
talking  to,  Baptiste,  I  wonder  ?  "  re- 
marked the  old  lady,  when  she  observed 
her  husband  by  her  side.  "  She  must  be 
saying  something  very  clever,  or  they 
must  be  very  dull  of  understanding,  to 
judge  by  the  way  she  is  going  on.  Witty, 
too  —  but  she  is  always  that  —  for  not 
only  is  Jacques  laughing,  which  is  no 
miracle,  but  even  Pierre  has  got  a  smile 
on  his  sulky  face." 

"  Not  so  sulky  as  you  imagine,  wife,  I 
fancy.  He  thinks  a  good  deal  —  and 
badly  do  we  want  thinkers  now-a-days. 
He  won't  be  found  wanting  when  the  day 
comes.  Worth  twenty  of  his  capering 
brother,  he  is.  Those  other  two  are 
some  fellows  Jacques  has  met  drinking. 
They  belong  to  the  line,  don't  they.?" 
asked  Baptiste,  fumbling  in  his  pockets 
for  his  pi7ice-nez,      "  Green   epaulettes  ? 
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I  Ah  !     They're  foreign   legion  men,  then 

j  —  Englishmen  or  Yankees,  or  some  other 

foreigners.     Don't    know  any  French,    I 

daresay,  so  Margot  is  having  her  fun  out 

of  them." 

"She  likes  her  joke  —  and  all  the 
better  for  that.  There  can  be  no  muddy 
bottom  when  the  water  bubbles  and 
sparkles  so.  She  will  make  a  good  mate 
for  some  one." 

"  True,  wife.  Well,  well,  if  I  were  only 
a  younger  man !  " 

"  Baptiste  !  For  shame  !  "  exclaimed 
the  old  lady,  raising  her  pen  menacingly, 
while  her  bright  eye  twinkled  responsive 
to  her  husband's  rather  dim  one.  "  But 
here  comes  Pierre  :  he  has  had  enough 
of  their  fooling." 

Pierre  entered,  and  bowed  respectfully 
to  the  host  and  hostess.  He  was  a  tall, 
well-made  fellow,  with  closely-cropped 
hair  and  a  heavy  black  moustache,  which 
concealed  the  worst  element  —  and  it 
was  a  bad  element  in  his  face  —  the 
mouth.  His  eyes  alone  belied  the  ex- 
pression of  the  other  features.  Not  that 
they  were  good  eyes,  or  merry  eyes,  or 
loving  eyes,  but  there  was  a  strange,  un- 
expected, straightforward  look  in  them. 
Omit  them,  and  you  would  at  once  put 
him  down  as  a  thorough  scoundrel.  Yet 
Pierre  could  meet  any  one  with  unfalter- 
ing gaze,  —  alike  the  good  old  cure,  who 
shook  his  head  at  him  pitifully ;  and 
boisterous  Marguerite,  who  cut  her  jokes 
at  him  mercilessly.  Baptiste  was  pre- 
sumably right  in  believing  he  thought 
much  ;  for  he  certainly  talked  very  little, 
though  what  he  did  say  was  generally 
pungent  and  to  the  point. 

"  Good  morning,  Pierre,"  said  Baptiste. 
"  Your  foreign  friends  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  knocking  a  little  of  their  mirth 
into  you." 

"  Let  them  laugh.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  laugh  now-a-days,  both  sides  of  the 
face,  turn  about.  We  laugh  too  much  on 
the  right  side,  just  now,  not  to  laugh  on 
the  wrong  shortly." 

"  Why  not  be  merry,  Pierre }  They 
will  fight  all  the  better  for  it,  poor  fel- 
lows," said  Ninon,  sympathetic  as  usual. 
"  But  who  are  these  two  ?  " 

"  Englishmen.  Jacques  picked  them 
up  somewhere.  As  one  can  speak 
French  only  a  little,  the  other  not  at  all, 
they  come  handy  for  cutting  jokes  at. 
And  better  so  —  the  wit  is  so  poor,  the 
understanding  it  would  spoil  it." 

"  Bitter  as  usual,  Pierre.  Why  mayn't 
the  young  folks  have  their  bit  of  fun  ? 
Margot    would    never    insult    strangers 
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come  to  fight  for  our  poor  country. 
She's  a  good  girl/' 

"  Long  may  she  be  so." 

"Shame,  Pierre.  You  know  Margot 
would  wrong  no  one.  You  ought  to  be 
the  last  to  run  her  down  if,  as  every  one 
expects,  she  will  soon  be  one  of  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Pierre, 
with  a  quick,  inquisitive,  doubtful  glance 
at  the  old  woman. 

"Why,  they  say  she  favours  Jacques 
more  than  any  other  of  her  suitors.  I 
am  not  altogether  pleased.  Jacques  is  a 
charming  fellow,  but  rather  flighty  for 
her.  If  she  has  a  fault,  it  is  want  of  bal- 
last. I  had  hoped,  now,  she  might  have 
taken  to  you." 

"  Or  rather  that  Pierre  had  taken  to 
her ;  she  would  have  returned  it  fast 
enough.  She  has  wit  to  know  who  will 
be  the  great  man  of  the  two,"  interposed 
Baptiste,  emphasizing  this  covert  testi- 
mony to  his  own  foresight  by  carefully 
poising  his  pince-nez  on  the  top  of  his 
rubicund  nose. 

"  Me  .?  What  should  I  do  with  such  a 
Will-o'-the-wisp  1 "  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  with  a  harsh,  contemptuous  laugh. 
"  She  is  a  heartless  flirt,  nothing  more  or 
less.  I  am  immensely  glad  Jacques  has 
to  go  away  Hke  the  rest.  If  she  won't 
have  him,  better  give  him  a  chance  of 
forgetting  her  ;  if  she  says  she  will  —  why 
better  he  should  die  than  have  to  bear 
her  treatment." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  Ninon ; 
"  if  any  man  but  you  spoke  so,  I  should 
be  angry.  Margot  is  a  merry,  lively  girl, 
and  why  not,  pray  ?  Must  every  one  be 
as  dull  as  you  ?  But  she  is  good  as  well, 
and  will  make  an  honest,  loving  wife  to 
any  man  she  chooses.  And  I'll  trust 
her  choice,  even  should  it  be  Jacques." 

"  And  why  should  you  frighten  people 
by  talking  about  dying  ?  Young  fellows' 
hearts  don't  break  so  badly.  The  next 
maid's  kiss  is  a  cement  that  will  soon 
mend  them.  Let  me  see,  how  often  was 
I  jilted  before " 

"  Baptiste  !  you  are  incorrigible.  Go 
and  have  a  game  with  Pierre,  you  must 
not  interfere  with  customers,  and  here 
are  the  two  Englishmen  coming." 

The  husband,  drilled  by  long  training 
to  obey  commands  even  less  congenial, 
walked  off  to  the  billiard  table  where 
Pierre  was  twirling  the  balls  in  wondrous 
fashion  v/ith  a  careless  but  practiced 
hand,  and  thinking  —  as  his  manner  was 
—  not  aloud,  but  in  a  murmur.  Had  his 
host  understood  these  muttered  objurga- 
tions he  would  have  rejoiced  at  Pierre's 
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not  understanding  the  remarks  of  the  two 
foreigners  at  the  next  table.  So  full  were 
they  of  their  pretty  subject  that  they  even 
forgot  to  lament  the  absence  of  pockets 
or  abuse  the  execrable  cushions.  Tom 
Courtenay,  whose  features  were  too  well 
known  in  Oxford  to  make  his  quarters 
there  comfortable,  and  Pat  Nolan,  to 
whom  Dublin  entertained  a  like  aversion, 
were  most  exuberant  in  their  praises  of 
the  lively  Frenchwoman.  Words  failed 
even  the  eloquent  Pat  when  attempting 
to  describe  the  beauties  of  his  charmer, 
and  he  concluded  with  a  sighing  anti- 
climax,— 

"  Yio^N  purty  she  talks  too  !  " 

"  Talks  !  "  laughed  Tom  ;  "  why  you 
did  not  understand  a  word." 

"There's  the  beauty  of  it.  It  took  ten 
times  longer  to  make  me  understand  what 
she  meant  than  to  make  you  understand 
what  she  said,  so  I  had  ten  times  longer  to 
look  in  her  swatei^c^P 

"You  designing  scoundrel,  that  is 
always  your  cue  ;  —  to  set  yourself  up  as 
a  miserable  exile,  with  a  patrimony  of 
wants  and  an  utter  inability  to  tell  them." 

"  And  why  not,  Mr.  Courtenay  ?  Make 
the  women  pity  you  first  ;  they  will  nev- 
er really  love  where  they  cannot  pity. 
Anything  will  do  —  toothache,  being 
plucked,  nHmporte?'' 

"  Save  your  French  for  Marguerite, 
Pat ;  drink  to  her  only  with  thine  eyes." 

"  And  mouth,"  replied  Pat,  as  they 
toasted  Margot  in  vermuth. 


Pierre,  remaining  only  to  finish  his 
game,  left  the  cafd  and  trudged  home- 
wards. Trudge  is  the  only  word  to  ex- 
press his  walk, —  his  step  was  heavy  and 
slow,  his  head  was  downcast,  his  hands 
were  thrust  deep  in  his  pocket,  yet  there 
was  nothing  of  the  slouch  about  his  gait. 
He  was  still  engaged  in  that  thinking 
which  had  so  exercised  Baptiste  during 
their  game,  and  enabled  him  easily  to 
beat  the  best  player  in  the  village.  And 
of  what  was  Pierre  thinking  ?  Not  of 
politics,  not  of  philosophy,  not  of  military 
manoeuvres  —  he  was  no  embryo  Napo- 
leon, no  budding  Gambetta.  No,  he  was 
but  a  country  serf,  with  no  very  bright 
intellect  for  all  his  bitterness,  with  nar- 
row views  and  strong  feelings.  He- 
thought,  as  he  had  thought  for  many 
a  long  day,  of  Marguerite,  and  of 
Marguerite  alone.  There  was  very  bit- 
ter reality  underlying  his  words  to  Ni- 
non. Dying  was  to  him  a  little  matter 
when   put   beside    Margot's    love.      He 
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would  have  died  cheerfully  merely  to  hear 
her  say  she  loved  him  ;  he  would  kill 
himself  should  she  say  so  and  then  de- 
ceive him.  And  he  did  think  her  a  heart- 
less coquette,  but  most  unfairly.  For  he 
had  never  betrayed  by  word,  look,  or 
action  the  love  he  bore  her.  It  was  so 
great  he  seemed  to  think  its  very  great- 
ness ought  to  wield  some  sort  of  mes- 
meric influence  over  her;  he  condemned 
her  because  she  saw  not  instinctively  the 
passion  he  so  strenuously  concealed. 
She  shunned  him,  because  his  pent-up 
feelings  were  masked  behind  taciturnity 
verging  often  on  rudeness  ;  he  denounced 
her,  but  he  did  not  know  her  ;  he  loved 
her,  but  credited  her  with  an  indifference 
he  had  never  striven  to  soften.  Yet  with 
what  inconsequence  did  he  long  for  this 
little  flirt  to  be  his,  ignoring  or  careless 
of  the  misery  she  would  bring  him  !  For 
he  was  a  strange  mixture  of  passion  and 
self-sacrifice.  He  wished  Jacques  gone 
because  there  would  be  one  rival  less  in 
the  field,  but  just  as  honestly  that  he 
might  be  out  of  the  way  of  this  heartless 
woman.  He  felt  certain  she  would  bring 
himself  misery  and  ruin,  yet  would  dare 
all  for  one  approving  smile  of  hers. 

So  thinking,  he  trudged  down  the  long 
straggling  street  that  led  from  the  place, 
between  broad  fields  of  stunted  vine 
poles,  then  sharp  to  the  left  through  a 
winding  lane,  high  banked  on  either  side, 
leading  to  the  lovely  wooded  park  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  turreted  gables 
of  his  antique  chateau  could  be  discerned 
peeping  through  the  distant  foliage  of 
the  forest  which  gradually  melted  away 
into  the  flat  uninteresting  grape  country. 
The  belt  formed  by  the  mingling  of  the 
two,  gently  undulating,  studded  with 
noble  trees  and  luxuriant  with  brush- 
wood, was  a  natural  park  of  great  extent 
and  beauty,  intersected  with  numberless 
secluded  and  enticing  paths.  Marguer- 
ite's father  was  gatekeeper  at  the  big 
house,  and  his  rustic  lodge  nestled  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  lane  in  which  Pierre  was 
now.  But  Pierre  did  not  seek  the  lodge. 
If  the  park  were  marred,  it  was  by  the 
interference  of  a  considerable  farm  which 
jutted  in  at  the  corner  nearest  to  the  town 
of  Belle  Chance.  This  farm  was  now 
occupied  by  the  father  of  Pierre  and 
Jacques,  having  been  held  by  their  an- 
cestors from  time  immemorial.  Their 
yeoman  blood  was  older  and  purer  than 
the  courtly  lineage  of  the  present  lords  of 
the  soil.  So  no  wonder  that  the  family 
of   L^on  was  respected,  and  one  of  the 


sons  considered  a  good  match  even  for 
such  a  popular  favourite  as  pretty  Margot. 
The  farm-house  lay  but  a  short  distance 
back  from  the  lane,  the  approach  begin- 
ning within  a  stone's  throw  of  Margue- 
rite's cottage.  This  proximity  had  thrown 
the  young  people  together  from  child- 
hood, so  that  there  had  ever  been  some 
foundation  for  the  neighbourly  gossip 
of  the  good  folk  of  Belle  Chance,  which 
Ninon  had  that  day  so  positively  an- 
nounced to  Pierre. 

Pierre  was  on  the  point  of  turning  up 
to  the  farm,  when  a  rustle  among  the 
early-fallen  leaves  in  the  ditch  suggested 
a  rat,  and  rat-hunting  not  even  the  solemn 
Pierre  could  resist.  So  he  chevied  his 
prey  down  the  lane,  through  the  big  gates, 
across  the  avenue,  into  a  footpath  cut 
through  a  thick  copse.  Not  the  craftiest 
fox  in  all  Warwickshire  could  have  de- 
vised a  more  cunning  escape.  For  the 
hunter  suddenly  stopped  and  remained 
motionless,  while  the  rat  turning  calmly 
laughed  at  him  from  a  hollow  stump. 

But  Pierre  did  not  laugh.  Away  down 
the  lane  he  saw  a  figure  which,  even  with- 
out the  mobile's  uniform  he  would  have 
recognized  as  that  of  his  brother  Jacques. 
By  his  side  walked  she  whose  form,  whose 
every  lineament  and  movement,  he  knew 
so  well, — he  would  have  recognized  her 
in  the  far  distance,  in  the  dim  twihght, 
among  countless  thousands,. —  one  flut- 
tering inch  of  her  dress,  one  flying  rib- 
bon in  her  hair,  would  have  been  enough 
for  him,  —  the  trip  of  her  foot,  the  faint 
echo  of  her  voice,  the  light  glancing  from 
her  rippling  hair,  the  touch  of  her  unseen 
finger  would  have  assured  him  of  her 
presence.  And  not  only  did  Margot  walk 
by  Jacques's  side,  she  clung  fondly  to  his 
arm,  and  the  face  was  turned  up  lovingly 
to  his.  But  Pierre  was  not  near  enough 
to  note  that  it  was  a  sorrowful  and  ear- 
nest face,  that  the  eyes  were  dim  and  tear- 
ful, that  the  voice  was  low  and  broken. 
He  might  have  changed  his  mind  had  he 
seen  this,  —  perhaps  for  the  better,  prob- 
ably for  the  worse.  He  might  have 
thought  her  nobler,  more  true,  more  capa- 
ble of  love  ;  he  might  only  have  believed 
her  more  thoughtless,  more  cruel,  more 
deceitful.  But  the  distant  glimpse  was 
enough,  too  much,  for  him.  He  saw  them 
enter  a  little  by-path,  saw  Margot  jump 
from  the  stile  into  Jacques's  arms,  saw 
him  hold   her   in  them  a  long  moment, 

saw Then  he  turned  with  a  tear,  hard 

struggled  against,  in  his  eye,  and  "  Poor 
fool !  "  on  his  quivering  lips. 
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III. 


Jacques  himself  came  to  awaken 
Pierre,  wearied  with  over-much  thought 
and  over-deep  sorrow.  Afternoon  had 
passed  away,  and  the  sun  was  sinking 
behind  the  low  trees  of  the  orchard.  The 
air  had  become  chill  with  the  chillness  of 
an  autumn  evening,  and  Pierre  shivered 
as  he  stretched  his  limbs  and  prepared 
to  go  to  supper. 

"  Stay  a  little,  brother,"  said  Jacques, 
whose  voice  wavered,  and  whose  eye  was 
dim,  "  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you  ; 
it  is  the  last  night,  you  know." 

"  Ay,  that  it  'is,  lad,  but  it  is  cold  out 
here  ;  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to- 
night over  the  fire." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  all  the  neighbours  will 
be  in  to  say  good-bye,  and  father  and 
mother  won't  go  to  bed  until  they  see  me 
there,  and  I  shall  have  bustle  enough  to 
get  away  at  five  to-morrow  morning  ;  walk 
about  a  little  and  talk  now."  He  did  not 
mention  that  some  one  else  was  to  brave 
the  evening  chill  and  her  old  father's 
watchfulness  to  meet  him  after  supper. 

"  As  you  like,  lad  ;  there  is  not  much 
to  say,  though.  I  know  you'll  be  brave 
and  honourable  and  do  your  duty  for  all 
our  sakes,  if  for  nothing  else.  I  hope  it 
won't  be  long  before  we  see  you  back, 
perhaps  an  officer  with  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  I  wish  I  were  in  your  place  ; 
if  it  were  not  for  the  old  folks,  I  should 
soon  be  in  the  thick  of  it,"  and  he  spoke 
more  honestly  than  many  of  his  country- 
men who  talked  more  bravely. 

"  I  know  you  would,  if  you  feel  as  I 
do.  If  it  was  not  for  looking  forward  to 
the  excitement  of  fighting,  going  away 
would  hurt  me  far  more  than  it  does  now. 
But  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  and  a  fa- 
vour to  ask  you  ;  it  is  not  much,  and  I 
know  you  are  ready  enough  always  to  do 
anything  for  me." 

"  That  I  am,  lad,"  exclaimed  Pierre 
more  heartily  than  was  his  wont ;  and  he 
spoke  truly.  If  ever  one  brother  loved 
another,  Pierre  loved  Jacques.  Many  a 
time  as  a  boy  had  he  taken  the  blame  of 
Jacques's  madcap  tricks  upon  himself, — 
from  many  a  scrape  as  they  grew  up  had 
he  extricated  him.  The  roll  of  this  broth- 
er's kind  deeds  was  a  long  one,  while 
Jacques  was  as  grateful  as  light-hearted, 
careless  natures  can  be,  and  quite  as  un- 
scrupulous about  exacting  new  proofs  of 
friendship.  Had  he  known  to  what  a  test 
he  was  about  to  put  that  love,  he  might 
have  shrunk  from  his  purpose  ;  but  he 
had   been  blinded  as  effectually  as  Mar- 


got  and   Ninon  and  every  one  else,  so  he 
did  not  hesitate. 

"  I  have  such  a  glorious  secret  to  tell 
you:  I  am  so  happy  —  if  I  had  not  to 
leave  it  all.  But  it  will  be  right  enough 
when  I  come  back.  I  am  to  be  married 
when  I  come  back,  Pierre." 

Pierre  staggered,  and  could  only  mut- 
ter —  M 

"  To,  to "  % 

"  To  Marguerite,  brother ;  do  you  not 
deem  me  happy  ?  " 

"  God  help  you,  Jacques,"  groaned 
Pierre,  as  he  wrung  his  brother's  hand, 
and  turned  away  his  head.  -m 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?     You  are  9 
a  miserable  enough  comforter  ;  lam  sure   " 
you  can   find  no  fault  with   Margot,  you 
won't  show  me  a  better  or  a  finer  girl   in 
the  Loiret,  or  out  of  it  for  that  matter." 

Pierre  did  not  speak.  Words  had  come 
too  thick  and  fast  for  him  to  speak  at 
first,  and  a  moment's  thought  had  turned 
the  stream  back.  Why  should  he  make 
the  poor  boy  more  miserable  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  ?  —  it  was  settled  between 
them  to  his  satisfaction,  and  that  would 
send  him  away  with  a  lighter  spirit ;  he 
might  be  killed  like  many  another  as 
young,  and  that  would  make  him  meet 
death  with  a  firmer  soul ;  his  love  might 
melt  away,  after  the  first  flush  of  it  was 
over,  in  the  excitement  of  the  war ;  at 
the  very  least  he  would  come  back  with 
more  sense  and  experience  of  how  these 
things  happen  in  the  wide,  cold  world, 
with  a  heart  harder  and  braver  under 
disappointment.  Nothing  selfish  entered 
into  his  calculations,  though  there  was 
the  instinctive  feeling  —  as  such  unwor- 
thy of  formal  recognition  —  that  it  would 
neither  change  Marguerite's  nature  nor 
better  his  own  prospects  to  try  to  poison 
his  brother's  mind  against  his  sweetheart. 
This  and  much  more  passed  through 
Pierre's  mind,  but  Jacques  was  waiting 
for  his  answer. 

"  She  couldn't  find  a  better  than  you  in 
the  Loiret,  or  out  of  it,  lad,  that  I  can 
truly  say ;  for  no  man  or  woman  can 
know  you  better  than  I  do.  I  only  hope 
you  may  both  be  happy,"  .^M 

"  You  don't  seem  quite  to  like  it ;  I    ^ 
expected  you  to  be  nearly  as  glad  as  my- 
self.    What  is  wrong,  brother  .''     You  can 
think  no  ill  of  her.?" 

"  No,  no,  lad.  I  do  not  think  she  is 
quite  the  girl  for  you,  but  I  may  be  amiss, 
as  I  often  am.  I  have  got  so  fond  of 
looking  over  walls  to  see  what  lies  on 
the  other  side,  that  I  find  myself  prying 
over  walls   that  exist  only   in   my   own 
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imagination.  It  is  wrong,  I  know;  we 
have  real  troubles  enoufjh  in  this  world 
to  make  us  turn  out  of  doors  those  of 
our  own  making  —  and  a  good  many  of 
other  people's  making  too,  if  we  be  wise 
enough  and  brave  enough.  I  can  hon- 
estly Wish  you  joy,  and  Marguerite  too  ; 
if  I  don't  appear  to  be  very  hopeful  about 
it,  put  that  down  to  the  bad  squint  my 
mind's  eye  seems  to  have  got." 

"  You'll  not  speak  so  when  you  know 
her  better.  But  now  that  I  have  told 
you  my  secret  I  must  ask  my  favour.  I 
want  you  to  look  after  my  little  Margot 
when  I  am  gone." 

"  Look  after  her  !  Why,  do  you  mis- 
trust her  already  ?  " 

"  Mistrust  her  ?  No.  But  T  think  it 
is  a  shame  to  leave  a  woman  lonely  and 
unprotected.  I  want  you  to  cheer  her  up 
and  talk  to  her  about  me.  Then  the 
Prussians  might  come  here,  there  may 
be  fighting  —  a  woman  is  none  the  worse 
for  having  a  strong  man  she  can  trust 
near  her  at  such  a  time.  Besides,  she 
may  be  true  as  steel,  but  that  will  not 
prevent  men  annoying  her  —  especially 
those  foreigners,  who  are  here  to-day  and 
away  to-morrow,  often  causing  pain 
enough  to  the  hearts  they  cannot  break. 
If  she  tells  you  any  man  persecutes  her, 
give  him  a  hint,  as  I  should  do.  I  want 
to  know  she  has  some  one  to  look  up  to 
and  trust  in.  You  won't  refuse  me  such 
a  trifle  as  that?" 

For  Pierre  it  was  a  very  bitter  and 
stern  moment.  The  task  seemed  to  him 
a  much  harder  one  than  his  brother  im- 
agined. He  did  not  anticipate  that  Mar- 
guerite would  require  much  cheering  up 
—  the  absence  of  one  lover  would  not 
deeply  affect  her  who  had  a  hundred,  and 
who  estimated  them  all  at  the  same  low 
worth.  But  he  foresaw  more  thankless 
work  in  guarding  her  from  impetuous 
admirers.  She  would  flirt  and  encourage 
them  —  why  should  he  warn  them  off, 
merely  to  postpone  the  day  of  Jacques's 
disappointment  ?  The  task  once  under- 
taken, he  would  perform  fully ;  and  why 
should  he  render  himself  still  further 
displeasing  in  Margot's  eyes,  by  setting 
himself  up  as  a  monitor,  by  driving  away 
her'lovers,  by  curtailing  her  amusements, 
by  continually  whispering  in  her  ear 
"Jacques,  Jacques  ;  remember  Jacques." 
Not  only  was  he  prevented  from  urging 
his  own  suit  —  he  was  too  honest  to  try 
to  win  her  from  his  brother  whilst  they 
were  betrothed — but  was  asked  to  watch 
the  safety  of  another's,  to  drown  his  own 
love  that  he  might  advantage  another's, 
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to  make  himself  hateful  that  another 
might  be  idolized.  It  was  a  very  bitter 
step  to  take  this  heart-sacrifice,  but 
Pierre  was  one  of  those  men  who  take  a 
fierce  pride  in  such  self-torture.  He  had 
in  him  much  of  the  red  Indian  or  the 
Hindoo  fakir  ;  he  never  took  up  a  line  of 
action  but  he  went  through  with  it  to  its 
logical  termination,  however  terrible, 
however  crude,  however  unreasonable  it 
might  be.  So  he  crushed  down  all  his  own 
feelings  —  his  weaknesses,  he  thought, 
his  love,  his  tenderness,  his  compassion, 
with  one  very  strong  and  harsh  and  un- 
compromising resolve  as  he  turned  to  his 
brother  and  again  took  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  Jacques,  I  promise  you.  You 
may  safely  trust  her  to  me.  If  you  lose 
her  while  she  is  under  my  care,  you  will 
never  see  me  again  in  this  life.  You 
know  what  my  promise  means  ?" 

"  That  I  do,  Pierre :  and  you  imagine 
not  how  happy  you  have  made  me  in 
giving  me  it.  I  shall  march  off  twice  as 
gaily  to-morrow." 

The  brothers  took  a  quiet  walk  up  and 
down  the  orchard,  neither  speaking. 
Then  Jacques  turned,  as  if  to  go  ;  but 
Pierre  stopped  him,  asking,  with  all  his 
usual  composure  :  — 

"  Why  do  you  call  this  a  secret,  lad  ? 
Why  not  tell  the  old  folk  and  Margot's 
father  before  you  go  ?  They  will  be  only 
too  glad,  and  it  will  make  you  easier  as 
well." 

"  We  thought  of  that,  but  both  Margot 
and  I  feel  it  best  to  keep  it  quiet  until  I 
come  back.  I  hardly  know  all  the  rea- 
sons we  had.  Something  instinctive,  I 
suppose,  made  us  both  decide  it  was  the 
proper  thing.  Old  Madame  Ninon  alone 
will  know." 

"  It  does  not  matter  much  ;  you  may 
trust  me,"  was  all  the  elder  brother  said  : 
but  he  was  more  convinced  than  ever  of 
the  girl's  duplicity.  "  She  can  throw  him 
over  without  every  one  casting  it  in  her 
teeth,"  he  thought. 

Ah,  poor  Marguerite  !  Are  you  malig- 
nant, or  are  you  so  very  wicked  ?  You 
don't  look  like  "throwing  him  over,"  as 
you  lie  there  now  in  his  arms,  sobbing  as 
if  vour  little  heart  were  already  broken, 
biclding  a  last  adieu  to  your  soldier  boy, 
with  the  bright  stars  and  weather-beaten 
old  trees  for  witnesses  of  your  oft-re- 
peated vows. 

IV. 

So  Jacques  went  away  south,  with 
some  scores  of  other  young  mobiles. 
There  were  many  tears  and  many  fare- 
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wells  at  the  farm  house  in  the  early  morn- ,  emotion,  he  could 
ing.  The  old  father  and  mother  broke  I  emotion  in  others, 
down  completely.  Margot,  who  came 
running  for  a  last  good-bye,  kept  up  won- 
derfully, at  which  her  sweetheart,  the 
witness  of  her  grief  the  night  before, 
when  he  urged  her  to  be  brave,  was  de- 
lighted. Pierre  put  her  conduct  down  as 
utterly  unfeeling.  But  he  did  not  see 
her  sitting  all  alone  in  her  little  orchard 
while  he  walked  with  his  brother  to  the 
station,,  where  there  was  more  crying  and 
lamenting  from  crowds  of  relatives,  with 
wishes  of  "  boti  siicch,''^  and  appeals  to  be 
brave  from  enthusiastic  —  if  non-com- 
batant —  fellow-citizens. 

It  was  quite  a-la-mode  that  the  train 
and  its  freight  should  be  some  hours  be- 
fore getting  into  trim  for  starting ;  so 
midday  had  passed  ere  Pierre,  having 
wrung  his  brother's  hand  for  the  last 
time,  returned  with  the  crowd  to  the 
town.  This  influx  of  people  from  the 
station  detached  a  very  considerable  con- 
tingent to  the  support  of  the  Cafede  la 
Rdpublique  ;  and  thus,  though  the  youn 


farmer's  long  legs  had  given  him  a  good 
start,  he  was  speedily  relieved  from  an 
embarrassing  position.  For  Pierre  had 
found  thfi  g'reat  room  occupied  by  two 
women  alone.  Baptiste  had  gone  with 
the  world  to  see  the  departure,  leaving 
Ninon  to  wait  upon  any  stray  customers. 
She  did  not  find  a  great  deal  to  do  ;  and 
it  was  well,  for  Marguerite  came  to  pour 
forth  her  tale  in  the  ears  of  the  kind  old 
godmother.  There  she  looked  for  sym- 
pathy and  comfort  and  strength  ;  there 
she  found  it.  Ninon,  with  womanly  tact, 
soothed  Margot  by  glorifying  her  be- 
trothed ;  and  raised  her  spirits  by  urging 
her  to  be  worthy  of  him.  She  so  coaxed 
and  caressed  and  kissed  the  little  girl  — 
she  was  but  a  little,  ignorant,  simple- 
hearted  girl  after  all  —  that  tears  almost 
gave  place  to  smiles,  and  sobs  sounded 
like  laughter  ;  while  the  buoyant  young 
heart  strove  to  rise  over  "the  surf  of  the 
present,"  and  dwell  only  on  the  deep, 
radiant  calm  of  the  future. 

This  transformation  was  in  one  way 
unfortunate,  for  Pierre  entering  just  as  it 
had  been  completed,  found  Marguerite 
in  spirits  more  cheerful  than  he  thought 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  He  was  a 
strong-feelinged,  rough-mannered,  de- 
monstrative fellow  himself  :  there  could 
have  been  no  mistaking  the  presence  of 
a  great  sorrow  in  his  heart ;  his  face,  his 
manner,  would  speak  more  eloquently 
and  truthfully  than  any  words  his  lips 
might  utter.     Unpractised  in  concealing 


not  detect  hidden 
He  was  too  unob- 
servant of  the  niceties  of  look-language, 
too  ignorant  of  the  very  signs  and  sym- 
bols of  feeling's  intricate  calculus,  to  find 
in  every  tell-tale  feature  of  Margot's  sure 
and  trusty  witnesses  to  a  mourning  love. 

What  to  him  were  the  tear-dimmed  eye, 
the  yet  tear-stained  cheek,  the  quivering 
hard-bitten  lip,  the  quickly-averted  head, 
that  almost  any  dullard  might  have  seen 
tossed  a  big  pearly  drop  from  the  ends  of 
the  long  dark  lashes,  the  unsteady  voice, 
the  trembling  hand,  the  uncertain  step, 
the  unwonted  indecisiveness  in  action, 
and  unrest  when  quiet  ?  What  to  him 
were  all  these  tokens  of  a  great  throb- 
bing heart  within,  swelling  up  so  big, 
raising  tumultuously  the  broad  bosom, 
choking  in  the  faultless  dusky  throat,  all 
for  love  of  a  far-away  soldier  boy  .''  He 
saw  only  the  fictitious  cheerfulness  that 
Ninon's  condolence  and  advice  called 
into  being  ;  he  saw  only  the  false  and 
miserable  attempt  at  mirth  that  could 
have  deceived  no  eyes  but  his  own. 

The  old  grandmother,  knowing  well 
that  nothing  distracts  from  grief  like 
work,  made  Marguerite  help  her  this 
busy  afternoon.  And  the  little  girl  strug- 
gled hard  and  bravely.  She  compelled 
her  legs  to  trip  with  something  of  their 
wonted  nimbleness  up  and  down  the  lit- 
tle winding  stair,  her  hands  to  show 
somewhat  of  their  usual  deftness  in  the 
fingering  of  carafons j  she  attempted  to 
dress  her  face  in  its  old  arch  smile  ;  she 
forced  her  lips  to  pay  back  the  raillery  of 
the  customers  —  poor  enough  coin  it 
mostly  was  —  with  her  quondam  spark- 
ling wit  ;  she  tried  to  smile,  nay,  burst 
out  once  into  a  ringing  laugh  —  whose 
heartiness  no  one  might  question — at 
some  absurdity  of  Pat  Nolan's.  Such  an 
effort  —  when  the  sorrow  is  not  a  heart- 
breaking one,  when  the  soul  is  not  utterly 
darkened,  without  one  glimmer  of  hope  — 
must  succeed  more  or  less  ;  and  all  the 
more  in  a  healthy,  sturdy  mind  like  Mar- 
guerite's. Ere  it  was  time  to  run  home, 
her  cheerfulness  had  much  more  of  re- 
ality about  it ;  she  had  worked  herself 
out  of  one  tiredness  into  another  —  out 
of  the  lassitude  born  of  grief,  into  the 
weariness  begotten  of  many  steps  ;  she 
scarcely  remembered  the  one  consolation 
that  had  buoyed  her  up  at  first,  the 
thought  of  mounting  to  her  own  little 
garret  to  have  such  a  good  cry  over  the 
likeness  and  other  little  relics  of  her  ab- 
sent Jacques.  But  it  came  back  again  as 
she    stepped    out  of    the    glitter,    and 
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warmth,  and  hum  of  the^great  cafd  into 
the  crisp  evening  air  to  walk  home  with 
Pierre.    For  Pierre  had  waited  on,  moodi- 
ly  in  a  corner,    with    dog-like   devotion, 
until  Marguerite  pleased  to  leave.     Not 
that  there  was  anything  strange  in  that. 
Many   a   time   had   he    thus    waited   pa- 
tiently—neglecting the  farm  for  drink, 
neighbours    said  —  hour  after   hour,  too 
often  to  find  that  she  had  promised,  or 
was  determined,  to  accept  the  escort  of  a 
more    lively    cavalier.     But    she    never 
guessed  that  he  waited  for  her,  and  he 
was  but  a  gloomy  companion,  so  wherein 
was  she  to  blame  ?     To-night,  however, 
there  was    no   chance    of  such  a  contre- 
temps.    Margot    would    not   have   flirted 
to-day,  or  before  Ninon  and  Pierre,  had 
she  felt    so    inclined,   but    she    had    no 
such   desire.     Her    old    favourite    occu- 
pation had  lost  all  charms  for  her.     Who 
should,  who   could    take    her   home  but 
Pierre  ?     Was    he    not  to   fill   Jacques's 
place  —  at  least  as  far  as  protecting,  look- 
ing after,  comforting  Jacques's  little  be- 
trothed went  ?     Had    her  lover  not  en- 
trusted her  to  his  brother,  as  who  should 
leave    his   glove    under  guard   of   a   big, 
faithful,  ignorant  mastiff  .'*     And  was  not 
the  brother  there,  keeping  his  watchful 
eye  on  his    charge,   ready  to    show  his 
teeth  to  all  intruders  ?     "  Of  course  I  can 
have  no  one  but    Pierre,"  thought  Mar- 
guerite,   as    she    peremptorily    refused 
Courtenay's    company,    and    tucked    her 
hand  under  the    guardian    mastiff's  big 
paw.     The  mastiff  was  not  in  the  best  of 
humours  ;  he  was  distinctly  disagreeable 
—  disagreeable  even  for  him.     Bad  as  he 
thought  the  girl  before,  he  had  not  cal- 
culated on  such  indecent  mirth,  on  such 
instantaneous  forgetfulness  of  a  lover,  on 
such  shallowness  of  feeling,  such   cold- 
ness, deadness  of  heart.     More  than  once 
did  he  ask  himself,  "  Is  it   worth   while 
trying  to  keep  her  for  Jacques  1  would  it 
not  be  brotherly  kindness  to  try  rather  to 
drive  her  further  from  him  t "    But  he  was 
afraid  —  he  need  not  have  been,  no  one 
guessed    his    sentiments — of   being   ac- 
cused of  selfishness  ;  and  his  loyalty  to 
his  brother  was  strong. 

Jacques  surely  would  never  think  it  for 
his  good  ;  why  should  Pierre  break  his 
pledged  word,  incur  a  brother's  anger, 
through  trying  to  hasten  what  was  com- 
ing surely,  quickly  enough  of  its  own  ac- 
cord ?  So  Pierre  stuck  to  his  task,  wait- 
ed for  the  heartless  coquette,  and  marched 
her  off  home.  "  If  she  has  one  spark  of 
affection,  not  to  say  love,"  he  mused, 
*'she  will  be  sure  to  talk  of  him  on  the 
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way,  to  induce  me  to  praise   him 
me  comfort  her." 

Yes,  Pierre,  had  it  only  been  a  light 
affection,  a  passing  fancy  that  possessed 
that  girlish  heart  ;  had  it  not  been  a  love 
too  deep  for  even  you  to  fathom  in  an- 
other ;  had  her  grief  not  been  of  that 
silence-compelling,  sympathy-despising 
kind  which  you  deem  her  incapable  of 
feeling.  Catch  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth,  allow  yourself  for  one  moment  to 
be  undeceived,  then  will  you  understand 
what  is  meant  by  that  listless  talk  of 
crops,  and  neighbours,  and  nothing  ;  by 
that  resolute  avoidance  of  the  one  all- 
engrossing  subject,  by  that  stern  hurling 
back  from  the  lips  of  what  fills  the  too- 
full  heart.  When  your  own  love  is 
greatest,  your  own  anguish  bitterest,  do 
you  talk  to  your  casual  companion,  do 
you  talk  to  your  brother  of  it  all  ?  If  you 
speak,  is  it  not  of  politics,  of  hunting,  of 
work,  of  play,  of  any  thing  rather  than  of 
Margot  ?  Yes,  but  Pierre  thinks  no  one 
feels  as  he  does,  least  of  all  the  hard,  cruel 
little  serpent  who  bids  him  adieu  by  the 
gate,  with  a  tearless  face  and  steady  voice, 
going  away  up  into  her  little  room,  to 
sink  on  the  hard  boarded  floor,  to  open 
the  floodgates  of  that  bursting  heart,  to 
sob  and  cry  —  so  bitterly. 


V. 

Margot  soon  cried  herself  to  sleep, 
awaking  greatly  refreshed,  both  in  body 
and  mind.  Why  not .?  That  a  healthy, 
high-spirited,  pure-minded  girl  should 
mope  and  sulk  because  of  a  lover's  few 
weeks'  absence  were  intensely  unnatural. 
The  first  pang  —  albeit  a  very  bitter 
wrench  —  must  give  way  to  delightful 
reminiscences,  pleasant  pictures,  happy 
hopes.  Dash  the  tears  away,  Margot, — • 
rush  bravely  into  the  whirl  of  duty  and 
sternly  refuse  to  be  morbid.  So  Mar- 
guerite did.  She  went  daily  to  help  her 
godmother,  the  soldiers  became  as  in- 
fatuated about  her  as  ever,  she  soon 
laughed  and  talked  with  sprightly  gaiety. 
Yet,  withal,  those  who  knew  her  best 
marked  a  certain  staidness  and  earnest- 
ness foreign  to  the  maiden  of  a  very  lit- 
tle time  ago.  Though  she  began  in  the 
evening  homewalk  to  talk  to  Pierre  of 
the  absent  one,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
ignorant  imaginings,  and  condemned 
cruelly  his  charge  through  those  busy 
and  terrible  days. 

Terrible  and  busy  days  they  were. 
Not  many  opportunities  had  Marguerite 
for  flirting  with  the  soldiers  Jacques  so 
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dreaded.  Once  only  did  she  allow  her- 
self to  be  escorted  home  by  Courtenay, 
Pierre  being  at  the  moment  out  of  the 
way  —  refusing  even  to  take  Tom's  arm. 
Once  only  —  for  the  foreign  legion  had 
sterner  work  the  next  evening.  The 
sound  of  distant  artillery,  which  had 
alarmed  Margot  as  she  ran  up  to  the 
town,  drew  nearer,  the  cafd  shutters  were 
closed,  the  neighbours  peeped  timorously 
through  the  piitce-nez.  They  could  see 
the  hasty  retreat  of  France's  chaotic 
troops,  they  watched  the  last  heroic 
stand  of  the  foreign  volunteers  behind 
every  wall  and  at  every  corner. 

Not  till  dusk  did '  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  the  legion  retire  from  a  hope- 
less resistance,  bloody,  grieved,  and  sul- 
len, into  the  forest.  Then  with  racket 
and  confusion  streamed  in  the  Prussians. 
Much  thunc^.ering  at  doors  and  flash- 
ing of  lanterns,  and  guttural  babble,  ter- 
rifying the  inhabitants  out  of  their  little 
wits,  attended  the  billeting  of  the  new- 
comers. They  swarmed  into  the  cafes, 
into  the  hotels,  into  the  patissiers'  shops, 
into  wherever  food  and  drink  could  be 
obtained  for  mone3^  The  Caf^  de  la 
Rdpublique  overflowed  into  the  street  ; 
and  how  Marguerite  managed  to  take  her 
orders  amid  the  hurricane  of  strange 
sounds,  or  to  execute  them  in  the  closely 
packed  rooms,  was  miraculous.  But  she 
succeeded  in  a  way  that  presaged  a  roar- 
ing trade  for  Baptiste.  The  barbarians, 
like  their  more  civilized  neighbours, 
seemed  not  to  object  to  good  attendance  ; 
and  though  caring  little  for  sullen  looks 
and  even  studied  discourtesy,  prefer  — 
other  things  being  equal  —  ordinary  ci- 
vility. Ninon  —  no  less  patriotic  than  her 
neighbours  —  was  not  foolish  enough  to 
disregard  such  a  common-sense  view  ;  and 
resolved  that  no  effort  on  her  part  should 
be  wanting  to  increase  Marguerite's  dot 
out  of  Prussian  pockets,  by  gold  skilful- 
ly extracted  by  the  little  ben/ftciaire  her- 
self. So  during  the  next  few  weeks 
Marguerite's  time  was  fully  occupied  in 
fulfilling  this  charitable  design  ;  gallant 
soldiers  competed  for  the  honour  of  a 
word  with  the  sprightly  little  damsel, 
and  wondered  who  the  ill-favoured,  bad- 
tempered  fellow  could  be,  sitting  scowl- 
ing in  a  corner  the  better  part  of  the  day, 
and  carrying  off  the  submissive  maiden 
in  such  unloving  fashion  every  night- 
fall. But  Pierre  cared  no  whit  for  their 
imaginings  ;  he  thought  of  poor  Jacques, 
absent,  unheard  of  —  alas!  uncared  for 
by  the  one  whose  first  thoughts  he 
claimed  and  yearned  for.     Poor,  deceived 
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Jacques  !  cruel,  deceitful  Margot !  an( 
so  Pierre  waited  for  the  end. 

Another  turn  —  an  unlooked-for  one  — 
of  Fortune's  wheel,  one  more  terrible  day 
of  thunder  and  smoke  and  confusion. 
Ninon  lost  her  foreign  customers  ;  again 
the  Chasseurs  and  the  Zouaves  disported 
themselves  between  the  church  and  the 
caf^.  Margot  had  old  friends  to  laugh 
and  talk  with,  while  Pierre  came  out  of 
his  corner  and  kept  his  watch  from  the 
of-late-much-abused  billiard  table.  A 
long  watch  he  had  kept,  yet  could  bring 
no  charge  but  that  of  youthful  liveliness 
against  his  ward.  But  he  never  relaxed  ; 
he  watched  on. 

'■'■  Mo?-bleu  /  who  would  have  thought 
of  your  missing  that  now?"  exclaimed 
Baptiste,  towards  evening,  as  his  adver- 
sary broke  down  over  an  easy  carainbole. 

"  Something  put  me  off  my  stroke,  I 
suppose,"  returned  Pierre,  absently  ;  his 
eyes  —  and  his  mind  with  them  —  had 
wandered  to  the  other  end  of  the  long 
room,  to  Tom  Courtenay  and  Marguerite. 
True,  the  foreign  legion  was  always  to 
the  front,  so  Tom's  presence  was  not 
extraordinary  to  ordinary  mortals.  But 
Pierre  read  every  little  action  in  the 
light  of  his  own  jealous  suspicions,  and 
whoever  talked  to  Margot  was  observed 
with  lynx-eyed  pertinacity.  So  as  Cour- 
tenay entered  the  room  he  broke  down  in 
his  stroke  ;  thereafter  he  bestowed  but 
one  inattentive  eye  upon  the  game  until 
Tom  left, —  when  he  threw  down  his  cue 
with  a  look  and  an  oath  that  astonished 
mild  old  Baptiste,  drained  all  the  brandy 
from  the  nearest  carafon,  and  rushed 
from  the  house.  Marguerite,  tripping 
down  the  winding  stair,  while  her  hand 
lingeringly  left  a  little  note  concealed  in 
her  bosom,  just  over  where  her  warm 
happy  heart  was  beating,  saw  him  go, 
and  shouted,  "Pierre,  Pierre!"  in  her 
loudest  and  gayest  tone.  But  Pierre 
heard  her  not  —  or  if  he  did,  the  merry 
ring  of  her  voice  but  goaded  on  his  mad 
flight. 

''  Where  has  that  stupid  old  Pierre 
gone  in  such  a  hurry?"  she  asked  of 
Ninon,  who  did  not  know.  "  Well,  I 
hope  he  will  come  back  soon,  for  I  must 
leave  early  to-night,  godmother,  father 
wants  me."  A  twinkle  in  the  bright  eye 
told  of  a  naughty  little  story. 

But  Pierre  did  not  come  back.  He 
dashed  across  the  crowded  place,  and 
seated  himself  upon  the  church  steps, 
whence,  unobserved,  he  could  watch  the 
cafd  opposite.  Though  his  eyes  never 
wandered  from  the  door,  his  whole  frame 
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was  agitated  ;  a  restless  unease  marked  '  eyes  full  of  infinite  tenderness  and  love, 
every  action,  a  frenzied  whirl  of  thoughts  ,  The  dimness  passed  away,  the  man's 
found  muffled  utterance  under  his  heavy   broad  chest  was  there  within  reach  of  his 


moustache,  which  could  not  hide  the 
twitching  of  the  mouth.  "At  last,  at 
last!"  he  exclaimed,  half  aloud,  and 
more  than  once  ;  "ah,  Jacques,  poor  lad  ! 
—  and  that  villain."  Here  his  hand  crept 
involuntarily  beneath  his  blouse  to  nestle 
against  something  hard  and  cold  in  his 
pocket.  He  did  not  sit  long  thus.  Mar- 
turned  home- 


outstretched  arm.  One  moment  more  — 
a  shot  rang  through  the  silent  woods,  a 
man  fell  in  the  narrow  pathway  with  the 
life  flowing  fast  away,  a  girl  flung  herself 
upon  his  body  with  the  stifled  shriek 
"  Jacques,  Jacques  !  "  while  over  all  stood 
a  dark,  fierce  man,  powerless,  with  glassy 
stare,  unconscious  —  the  worker  of  an 
awful  crime  and  fatal  blunder — the  vic- 
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got  quitted  the  cafd    and 

wards,  Pierre  followed  afar  off  among  the   tim  of  his  own  blind  passion. 

vineyards. 

Down  the  lane  and  through  the  big 
gates,  whereat  stood  her  father's  little 
cottage,  tripped  Margot,  singing,  almost 
dancing,  in  her  exuberant  joy.  Unseen 
—  but  seeing  —  behind  tree  and  hedge, 
glided  sloucliingly  the  dark,  muttering 
Pierre.  Across  the  avenue  went  Margot, 
and  down  the  footpath  cut  through  the 
copse.  Pierre  crept  to  the  end  of  the 
footpath  and  cautiously  peeped  down  it. 
What  would  he  not  have  given  to  have 
escaped  that  sight  ?  What  would  he  not 
give  to  tear  from  his  brain  all  that  that 
short  glance  there  indelibly  printed.''  A 
second  time  he  saw  Marguerite  jump  from 
the  stile  into  a  man's  arms,  a  second  time 
saw  her  held  there,  a  second  time  — 
then  he  turned  away  ;  the  tear  obtained 
the  mastery  this  time  —  but  now  it  was 
the  tear  of  rage  and  revenge.  The  man's 
back  was  towards  him,  and  partially  con- 
cealed by  the  foliage  ;  but  Pierre  caught 
sight  at  once  of  the  blue  coat  and  green 
epaulette  of  the  foreign  legion.  That  was 
enough.  Pierre  fell  on  his  knees  for  a 
moment  and  raised  his  clasped  hands 
above  his  head,  then  dived  silently  into 
the  thicket.  He  wound  noiselessly 
amongst  the  brushwood,  until  he  heard 
footfalls  and  whispered  voices.  He 
crouched  down  and  waited,  while  his 
hand  again  crept  beneath  his  blouse.  In 
the  path  —  a  yard  from  him  —  they 
stopped ;  he  could  see,  through  the 
branches,  a  man's  broad  breast  —  but 
Marguerite's  head  lay  thereon.  He  could 
see  the  upturned  loving  face,  the  massy 
coils  of  hair,  the  perfect,  warm  neck,  the 
full  bosom  heaving  with  emotion,  despite 
the  strong  arms  that  held  it  tight.  No 
word  was  uttered  for  a  moment  —  an 
eternity.  Then  Marguerite  took  a  step 
back,  and  in  the  great  silence  Pierre 
could  hear  the  whisper,  "  Dearest,  how  I 
love  you  !  "  and  knew  —  though  a  great 
dimness  fell  on  his  eyes  and  he  saw  noth- 
ing—  that  the  perjured  woman  who  spoke 
was  looking  up  into  a  lover's  face  with 


A  PAINFUL  death  scene  was  that  in  the 
wood,  with  the  autumn  sun  setting  behind 
the  trees. 

"  I  am  going  fast,  Margot  ;  be  calm, 
dearest ;  I  can  bear  it  better  and  live 
longer  so." 

"Yes — Jacques,"  was  formed  rather 
than  uttered  by  the  lips,  and  a  blanched, 
terrified  face  was  turned  upwards  to 
Pierre.  Pierre  shrunk  from  that  con- 
demning face,  such  keen  torture  did  its 
calm,  speechless  agony  inflict.  It  not 
only  reproached  him  for  his  error,  it  told 
of  deep  true  love  for  the  dying  man  ; 
Pierre  saw  all  now — and  he  despised 
himself.  He  turned  his  head  away  and 
sunk  down  on  the  ground  beside  them. 

A  choking  gurgle  came  in  Jacques's 
throat ;  Margot  sitting  down  laid  his 
head  on  her  lap,  stroking  his  face  the 
while,  and  now  ^nd  again  kissing  it.  He 
looked  easier,  and  feebly  trying  to  raise 
a  hand,  whispered  "  Pierre." 

Pierre  turned  fiercely,  with  a  flash  of 
his  old  bitterness,  on  Margot. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  I  saw 
him  give  you  that  letter,  I  followed  you 
here,  I  saw  this  coat  and  these " 

"  Then  you  did  your  duty  by  me, 
Pierre.  You  nobly  performed  your  prom- 
ise to  me  —  knowing  only  what  you  did. 
Hush,  blame  not  my  poor  Margot.  I 
would  leave  you  both  friends  when  I  am 
gone." 

Marguerite  uttered  no  word,  she  did 
not  even  weep.  She  but  bent  down  her 
face  in  helpless  anguish,  and  kissed  the 
speaker.  Pierre  wept,  his  anger  was  all 
gone  out  of  him.  Jacques  spoke  again, 
with  painful  labour. 

"  Margot  said  you  left  the  cafe  ere  she 
had  time  to  tell  you,  Pierre.  And  this 
coat  ;  it  is  Pat  Nolan's.  I  dared  not 
leave  our  camp,  it  is  five  miles  off,  in  my 
own  uniform  —  our  discipline  is  strict, 
Pierre.  And  I  could  not  be  so  near 
without  seeing  her." 
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There  was  another  sharp  struggle  for 
breath  and  life,  the  straining  eyes  turned 
upwards  to  her,  to  see  whom  he  had 
risked  that  life.  She  wailed  as  uncon- 
scious, "  To  see  me  thus,  to  see  me 
thus  !  " 

"  I  expected  to  see  you  both,  happy 
and  well.  The  note,  Courtenay  so  good- 
naturedly  took,  mentioned  you  too,  Pierre. 
But  you  left  ere  Margot  had  time  to  tell 
you.  You  will  forgive  each  other,  if 
there  be  ought  to  forgive,  where  both 
meant  well  ? " 

He  took  Margot's  hand  and  laid  it,  she 
neither  resisting  nor  aiding  him,  on  his 
brother's,  and  then  went  on  — 

"  You  will  not  say  how  this  happened 
—  it  is  my  last  wish  and  request  —  ex- 
plain it  in  some  way.  Pierre,  you  will 
still  watch  over  Margot,  I  leave  her  to 
you  ;  and  you,  my  darling,  when  you 
marry,  as  you  will,  I  would  sooner  im- 
agine you  happy  with " 

Both  knew  the  words  that  the  death- 
rattle  left  unuttered.  A  wild  glance  up- 
ward and  around,  at  brother  and  be- 
trothed, at  the  golden  woods  and  the 
blood-red  level  sun.  A  strong  man's 
last  struggle  to  retain  within  his  grasp 
the  world  and  life  and  love, —  then  all 
was  over. 

Marguerite  sat  for  a  few  minutes  gaz- 
ing at  the  dead  head  upon  her  knees. 
Then  laying  it  tenderly,  timidly  upon 
the  grass,  she  stood  upright,  her  hands 
clasped  before  her.  Pierre  bending 
down  kissed  the  face ;  then  he  too  stood 
upright,  facing  her. 

"  Will  you,  can  you 
guerite  ?  " 

"  There  is   nothing  to  forgive  ; 
so.     If  there  is,  I  have  forgiven  you  al- 
ready ;  /le  told  me  to  do  so." 

"  But  will  you  not  of  yourself  forgive 
me  .'•  will  you  not  admit  I  loved  my 
brother,  not  wisely,  but  too  well?  I 
shall  probably  die  for  this.  Marguerite  ; 
even  if  I  convince  justice  1  did  not  in- 
tend to  kill  him,  I  must  admit  I  intended 
killing  some  one.  As  1  go  now  to  give 
myself  up,  I  can  go  more  bravely  if  I 
know  there  is  one  person  believes  that 
morally  I  am  guiltless,  that  I  blundered, 
but  did  not  sin, —  God  knows  that,  but  I 
had  rather  you  thought  it." 

The  girl  cowered  backwards  with  a 
look  of  terrified  wonderment.  She  spoke 
with  a  wQird, /ar-away  voice. 

"  What  ?  Give  yourself  up, —  say  you 
did  it  ?  Disregard  his  last  wish  ?  Why, 
that  were  worse  than  murdering  him  ; 
ten  thousand  times  worse." 


forgive  me,  Mar- 
/le  said 


Behold  how  she  loved  him." 

I      Pierre    cast  a    wondering,    submissive 

glance  upon  the  woman  —  she  had  become 

i  a  woman  in  these  last  moments  —  before 

him.     Jacques's  tiniest  word  was  her  law. 

j  At    his     command     she     forgave     and 

!  screened     his     murderer.      A     thought 

I  flashed  through  him,  and  drove  the  blood 

I  tingling  to  his    face.     The  thought   that 

i  there  was  a  wish  later  than  what  she  had 

I  called  his  last.     Would  she  go  so  far  in 

I  dutiful  obedience  ?  or  was  it  thus  far  and 

no  farther  ?     But    Pierre  crushed    down 

I  the    delusive    fancy   as    one   having    no 

right   to    existence,   then   or   there,  and 

asked  submissively, 

"  Then  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Make  an  excuse  —  /le  said  so.  We 
can  tell  how  we  found  him  dying,  how 
he  accused  a  Prussian  of  it ;  that  will 
do." 

"  Marguerite,  Marguerite,  can  I  allow 
you  to  shield  me  thus  ?" 

"  I/e  said  it,  and  he  miisi  be  obeyed. 
It  is  my  duty  to  see  that  he  is  obeyed.  I 
will  kill  you  and  myself  too,  if  you  dare 
to  rebel  against  him." 

"  I  shall  obey  ;  what  must  I  do  ?  " 

"  Tell  them  to  come  and  bury  him  ;  — 
I  shall  stay  here." 

So  Pierre  left  her  alone  with  her  dead. 

Pierre  saw  how  terribly  he  had  mistak- 
en Margot ;  he  told  himself  that  he  could 
not  read  her  aright,  even  now.  Her  con- 
duct was  so  appallingly  strange,  her 
calmness  so  supernaturally  awesome,  she 
was  so  beyond  the  ken  of  his  shallow 
observation,  the  bounds  of  his  narrow 
philosophy.  Was  she  mad,  or  in  a  fit  ? 
Was  it  apathy  or  despair  or  strong  will, 
that  kept  her  so  unmoved  ?  He  knew 
not,  but  this  he  knew,  that  she  had  loved 
Jacques,  and  loved  his  memory  with  a 
great  and  unspeakable  love  ;  that  she 
was  no  shallow,  cruel  flirt,  but  a  deep- 
souled,  warm-hearted  woman, —  and  he 
loved  her  all  the  more. 

Soon,  very  soon,  when  left  alone  with 
her  dead,  the  pent-up  tears  came.  The 
dulness  of  the  first  shock  gave  way  to  all 
the  acute  demonstrations  of  grief.  When 
Pierre  and  his  assistants  returned  to  the 
corpse,  they  could  not  choose  but  hesi- 
tate in  reverent  awe  before  attempting  to 
separate  the  living  from  the  dead. 

Marguerite  lay  with  her  arms  round 
his  body,  one  hand  holding  back  the 
curly  hair  from  the  forehead  ;  the  cold 
white  face  was  pressed  close  against  the 
warm,  dusky  one,  in  startling  contrast  ; 
the  lustreless  eyes  were  piercing  the  blue 
sky  far  above,  regardless  of  those  tear- 
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filled  ones  that  gazed  into  them  as  if 
commanding  that  they  should  again  re- 
ceive their  sight ;  ever  and  anon  she 
kissed  the  slightly-parted  lips  ;  unceas- 
ingly she  wailed  and  called  back  her  de- 
parted one,  with  every  endearing  argu- 
ment that  love  and  despair  could  fashion. 
Pierre  turned  away  from  the  sight,  while 
two  old  fathers  tenderly  took  up  the 
daughter  from  the  son,  and  then  home- 
ward, 

They  bore  him  barefaced  on  the  bier, 
And  on  his  grave  rains  many  a  tear ; 

For  ':e  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
He  never  will  come  again. 


The  evening  after  he  was  laid  in  his 
grave,  Pierre  took  Marguerite  a  walk  ; 
fresh  air  she  was  sorely  in  need  of,  to 
dry  up  the  tears  and  brighten  up  the 
roses  in  her  cheeks.  They  stood  at  the 
gate  to  say  good  evening. 

"  Marguerite,  this  must  be  more  than 
good  evening ;  this  must  be  good-bye 
for  a  long  time,  perhaps  forever." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  join  the  army  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  you  must  not,"  was 
the  calm,  commanding  reply.  "  He  said 
you  were  to  stay  and  take  care  of  me,  and 
you  must.  But  I  see  how  it  is  ;  you  are 
a  coward,  you  cannot  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  what  you  have  done  ;  you  are 
afraid  to  face  me  and  yourself;  it  is  not 
brave  to  court  death  to  escape  con- 
science." 

"  Indeed  it  is  hard,  but  that  I  could 
bear,  heavy  though  the  cross  be.  But 
here  I  have  no  choice  ;  Jacques  would 
have  done  it  for  me.  Your  honour,  mine, 
the  honour  of  us  all,  his  memory  de- 
mands it  ? " 

"I  —  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Know  you  not  what  they  say.  Mar- 
guerite ?  What  kind  friends  and  neigh- 
bours say  ?  They  say  Jacques  was  de- 
serting his  post,  a  traitor  to  duty.  He 
was  not  that,  but  he  disobeyed  orders,  he 
would  have  been  shot  in  face  of  his  regi- 
ment if  caught." 

Marguerite  nearly  fell,  Pierre  caught 
her  and  held  her  up  in  his  arms  —  held 
Margot  in  his  arms  !  He  felt  weak  and 
unable  to  bear  the  burden  at  the  thought. 
She  recovered  quickly,  to  find  him  thus 
supporting  her  and  looking  strangely  in 
her  face. 

"  Thanks,  I  am  better  now,  Pierre  ;  I 
can  stand  quite  well  alone,  I  assure  you. 
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do 


And    they   say   such    things    of  him. 
they?" 

Pierre  ventured  not  to  touch  her  when 
she  no  longer  required  his  aid  ;  he  felt 
himself  an  unclean  and  abased  thing  be- 
fore some  bright,  spotless  divinity.  He 
made  answer. 

"  Yes,  they  say  so.  What  would 
Jacques  have  me  do  ?  Must  I  not  go  to 
fight  off  dishonour  from  his  memory  ?" 

"  Yes,  Pierre  ;  you  are  right,  you  must 
go.  Good-bye."  But  she  turned  again 
immediately  and  held  up  her  face,  say- 
ing : 

"You  may  kiss  me,  Pierre.  I  will  give 
you  his  permission  thereby  ;  and  it  will 
make  you  remember  why  and  for  whom 
you  fight." 

All  past  terrible  memories  blotted  out, 
all  future  fearful  forebodings  vanished  — 
only  one  moment  of  unutterable  bliss, 
one  glimpse  of  heaven  —  for  the  wretched 
murderer.  He  kissed,  with  reverent  awe, 
the  upturned  face  ;  then  went  away  to 
fight  for  his  brother's  memory,  for  her 
honour,  for  his  house's  good  name,  with 
one  sacred,  never  vanishing  print  of  a 
kiss  upon  his  lips. 

vii. 

Marguerite  donned  a  trim  black 
gown  and  neat  white  collar  —  every  wo- 
man's test,  the  brunette's  triumph — and 
went  dutifully  day  after  day  to  her  work 
at  the  cafe.  In  those  times  of  lost  hus- 
bands, brothers,  sons,  sweethearts  innu- 
merable, the  loss  of  one  young,  unknown 
girl's  love  passed  well  nigh  unnoticed, 
even  in  the  little  town  of  Belle  Chance. 
But  none  who  entered  the  cafe  could  for- 
get or  cease  to  deplore,  when  they  saw 
the  sorfow-stricken  maiden.  Her  calm, 
mournful  resignation,  her  manner  so  sud- 
denly softened  and  matured,  told  of  the 
depth  to  which  a  deep  nature  had  been 
stirred,  and  commanded  respectful  pity. 
There  were  no  boisterous  jokes,  no  lively 
flirtations  now  on  the  part  of  the  careless 
soldiers.  Sorrow  bade  a  rough  world 
stand  afar  off,  and  it  so  stood  wondering. 
Ninon  did  all  tact  taught  her  to  cheer 
Marguerite  ;  but  Ninon  could  not,  alas  ! 
use  her  old  remedies,  confessing,  with  a 
si_^'h,  that  little  lay  in  her  power  but  to 
leave  the  wounded  one  to  the  healing 
power  of  time  and  natural  buoyancy,  and 
the  friction  of  every-day  life.  She  would 
have  kept  her  god-daughter  with  her  day 
and  night,  away  from  the  scene  and  rem- 
iniscences of  that  fatal  day.  But  Mar- 
guerite would  not.  Siie  pleaded  her  lonely 
father,  who  required  company  ;  but  there 
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was  a  lonely  heart  as  well  that  sought 
companionship  in  solitude.  On  her  night- 
ly walk  home,  alone,  she  turned  aside  to 
the  little  cemetery  to  pray  a  moment  by 
a  newly-made  grave.  After  the  evening 
meal,  she  wended  —  come  fair  weather  or 
foul  —  to  a  dark  spot  in  the  thick  copse, 
there  to  sit,  with  her  hands  clasped  across 
her  knees,  weeping  a  little  and  thinking 
much. 

Is  it  sacrilegious,  is  it  unchivalrous  to 
look  into  Marguerite's  fluttering  heart 
and  see  what  is  there  passing  ?  She  did 
not  think  much,  in  the  sense  of  connected 
conscious  thinking,  of  Jacques.  True,  he 
was  always  present  in  her  mind ;  he 
seemed  to  permeate,  to  be  her  mind  ;  all 
her  thoughts  were  twin  thoughts,  Jacques 
ever  one  of  them.  She  loved  to  kneel  by 
his  tomb,  to  sit  where  he  died,,  to  dote 
over  all  his  relics  ;  but  she  did  not  weep 
much,  for  she  hardly  realized  the  material- 
ness  of  her  loss.  The  past  appeared  a 
dream,  a  pleasant  but  short  dream,  and  so 
very  far  away  —  it  seemed  but  a  faint  abid- 
ing memory  of  a  previous  existence.  But 
on  one  thing  she  thought  long  and  anx- 
iously and  self-tormentingly.  This  was 
Jacques's  last  wish,  the  very  last,  hardly 
uttered,  dying  wish.  Were  she  and 
Pierre  bound  to  fulfil  it  under  all  or  any 
circumstances,  because  he  wished  it .'' 
Must  she  marry  Pierre  if  he  asked  her  ? 
If  he  did  not  ask  her,  ought  she  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  duty  to  the  dead  ?  Mar- 
got  was  not  altogether  unreasoning  in  her 
reasonings  as  to  this.  Even  great  grief 
cannot  banish  common  sense.  She  rec- 
ognized perfectly  that  Jacques  would  rath- 
er desire  it  might  never  happen  than  that 
the  union  should  be  an  unhappy  one. 
She  knew  he  could  only  mean,  marry  with 
love  and  good-will  on  both  sides.  She 
did  not  allow  that  to  influence  herself. 
She  was  ready  because  Jacques  wished 
it.  As  part  of  her  martyrdom  and  devo- 
tion she  could  compel  herself  to  love  and 
be  happy  with  Pierre  ;  at  least,  she 
thought  she  could,  which  was  the  same 
thing  for  her  argument :  certainly  she 
could  pretend  to,  so  that  the  blunt  Pierre 
should  not  find  out  the  sham.  But  then 
Jacques  cared  for  his  brother,  and  desired 
his  happiness  as  well.  Ought  she  to  force 
Pierre,  out  of  compassion,  or  a  perchance 
mistaken  sense  of  duty,  to  marry  her  who 
might  fail  to  render  his  life  happy,  who 
might  make  it  only  miserable  ?  Did 
Jacques's  request  go  so  far  as  that  ?  She 
thought  not.  She  was  very  nearly  sure 
not ;  but  she  wished  Pierre  would  put 
her  out  of  the  difficulty.     She  would  be 
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really  a  good  wife  to  him  ;  she  would 
force  herself  to  love  him,  if  that  were 
necessary,  because  Jacques  wished  it. 
It  would  not  be  such  a  great  love  as  she 
had  for  Jacques,  of  course  ;  but  then 
Jacques  could  not  expect  //laf,  if  he  real- 
ized what  her  love  for  him  was,  nor  would 
he  wish  that  she  should  so  readily  take 
that  love  away  from  him,  and  give  it  to 
another. 

In  such  melancholy-wise  passed  Mar- 
guerite's thinking  hours,  with  such  self- 
disregard  and  love-penance  did  they  ever 
conclude.  Meantime,  the  days  slipped 
away,  terrible  days  of  suspense  for  all, 
weary  days  of  wondering  for  Marguerite, 
wondering  what  the  end  of  her  almost 
unearthly  experience  should  be  ;  for 
what  fate  she  was  destined.  Surely  it 
was  an  unkind  deity  that  had  picked  out 
this  simple,  happy  maiden  to  bear  such 
strange  and  great  crosses.  But  her 
church  told  Margot  not  to  repine  ;  and 
she  drifted  along  as  the  current  carried 
her,  for  she  felt  sure  that  Jacques  was 
watching  over  her,  that  he  would  guide 
her  ;  and  whether  the  path  were  good  or 
bad,  natural  or  unnatural,  smooth  or 
rough,  she  cared  not  as  long  as  it  was  the 
path  he  chose.  Marguerite  was  ignorant 
—  kind  charity  would  use  no  harsher 
word  —  of  the  command:  "Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  god  before  me." 

December  came,  and  winter  with  it. 
The  trees  were  bare  of  leaves,  but  laden 
with  pendant  snow  fringes.  The  white 
roofs  cut  sharply  the  clear  sky.  The 
homeliest  sound  made  a  cheerful  res- 
onance in  the  frosty  air.  Dull,  bleak 
November  had  succeded  the  genial  glow 
of  summer  :  it  had  passed  not  indeed 
again  into  the  same  sunny  warmth,  but 
by  a  healthy  reaction  into  invigorating 
winter.  Yet  it  was  still  dull,  bleak  No- 
vember in  Margot's  heart. 

With  December  came  again  terrible 
scenes,  longer,  more  cruel,  more  crush- 
ing than  any  gone  before.  For  four  days 
and  four  nights  did  the  earth-storm  rage 
around  and  overhead,  leaving  wreck  and 
ruin  and  death  in  the  wake  of  its  gory 
mantle.  On  the  last  evening  Marguerite 
ventured  from  the  cafe  oxi  her  too  long- 
neglected  pilgrimage  —  neglected  for  four 
whole  days.  None  but  her  practised  eye 
could  have  discovered  Jacques's  grave  in 
the  down-trodden,  relic-strewn  cemetery; 
but  she  found  it,  and,  kneeling  beside  a 
poor  soldier  boy  who  had  gone  like  him 
to  his  long  home,  offered  up  her  evening 
prayer.  Then  she  hurried  down  the  lane, 
to  the  old  footpath  in  the  copse.     By  the 
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stile  was  a  body.  She  shuddered,  for 
Tom  Coiirtenay  lay  there,  staring  up  into 
the  blue  sky,  as  she  had  seen  her  poor 
Jacques  do.  She  prayed  he  might  have 
no  betrothed  to  inherit  such  agony  as 
hers  —  agony  that  all  may  bear,  none 
may  share.  She  passed  on,  and  shivered 
again,  for  a  body  was  stretched  on  almost 
the  very  spot  where  Jacques  had  fallen  ; 
but  the  face  was  downwards.  Marguerite 
did  not  fear  the  dead  :  she  had  never  pos- 
sessed any  such  morbid  sensitiveness, 
and  of  late  had  lived  with  the  dead  —  had 
been  bound  to  a  corpse.  Yet  a  reverent 
awe  came  upon  her  at  the  strange  fatality. 
Would  this  new  blood  wash  away  the 
stain  of  that  other  ? 

She  knelt  down,  as  was  her  wont,  si- 
lently upon  the  snow,  when  the  evening 
stillness  was  broken  by  a  groan.  She 
started  ;  then  this  man  was  not  dead  but 
wounded.  Had  Heaven  sent  her  thus  a 
sacred  trust  on  the  spot  where  her  trea- 
sure had  been  taken  from  her  ?  The 
groan  was  repeated.  Marguerite  tenderly 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  sufferer. 

''Can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  she 
said,  and  then  assisted  the  attempt  he 
made  to  turn  on  his  side.  She  caught 
sight  of  the  face  and  fell  back  with  a 
suppressed  shriek — Pierre  lay  wounded 
where  his  brother  had  died. 

Shot  through  the  chest  by  a  stray 
bullet,  as  the  last  wave  of  battle  swept 
over  the  plain,  cut  off  ere  he  could  make 
good  his  flight  into  the  forest,  by  the  well- 
known  wood-paths  he  had  instinctively 
sought,  Pierre  had  fallen  and  was  slowly 
stiffening  to  death  on  the  snow.  The 
sight  of  Marguerite  sent  a  warm  pulse  of 
blood  through  him,  her  presence  nerved 
his  waning  strength,  her  voice  dispelled 
the  wearying  brain-cloud  that  had  been 
mastering  every  sense  ;  he  raised  himself 
with  an  effort  indeed,  but  he  raised  him- 
self to  a  sitting  posture,  and  said  feebly  — 

"You  are  just  in  time,  Marguerite; 
you  have  saved  my  life." 

His  words  completed  the  change  that 
had  as  suddenly  been  wrought  in  Margot. 
The  sight  of  him  had  startled  her  dor- 
mant senses  into  action,  his  presence , 
awoke  her  to  the  knowledge  that  she  | 
lived  and  must  live,  his  voice  cleft  the 
atmosphere  of  dreams  and  brought  her 
back  to  a  real,  working  world,  that  buries 
its  dead  out  of  its  sight  and  then  does 
whatsoever  its  hand  findeth  to  do.  Her 
eyes  "sparkled  the  true  Promethean 
fire" — of  work  in  the  present,  despite  a 
visionary  sacred  past  —  of  duty  to  be  per- 
formed,  however  many   pleasures   were 


dead  and  gone.  Marguerite  started  to 
her  feet  —  and  into  life. 

"  I  shall  run  to  the  farm  and  send  them 
to  bring  you  home  ;  they  will  not  be  long, 
you  must  have  patience  a  very  short  time 
longer.  Your  mother  and  I  will  get 
everything  ready  for  you  and  send  off  at 
once  for  a  doctor." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  cried  Pierre,  arresting 
her  nimble  feet.  "  It  will  alarm  them  less 
if  I  walk  home  ;  believe  me  I  can  easily 
walk  that  short  distance  —  alone." 

"  With  your  aid,"  he  would  have  said, 
but  he  dared  not.  He  would  make  the 
attempt  unsupported  rather  than  let  her 
go  even  for  a  few  moments.  Marguerite 
said  it  for  him  :  she  feared,  as  he  did,  the 
effect  upon  his  parents. 

"  I  don't  think  you  can  go  alone,  Pierre  : 
perhaps,  if  I  help  you,  we  can  get  along. 
Lean  upon  me,  and  let  us  try." 

Pierre  did  lean  upon  her  ;  he  was  afraid 
to  think  how  heavily,  but  he  could  not 
help  it ;  he  was  very  weak,  and  the  short 
walk  to  the  farm  seemed  terribly  long, 
even  with  Margot  by  his  side  supporting 
him.  But  she  was  no  slender  weakling, 
and  bore  him  up  bravely  until  he  stag- 
gered across  the  threshold  prostrated  by 
the  inevitable  reaction.  The  effort  had 
sorely  taxed  him,  and  he  lay  insensible 
and  groaning  until  the  doctor  arrived. 

Marguerite  showed  all  a  woman's 
bravery.  She  solaced  the  women  and 
encouraged  the  men  ;  she  prepared  every- 
thing for  the  sufferer's  comfort  ;  she 
courageously  assisted  the  doctor  in  his 
terrible  task  ;  she  received  all  his  orders 
and  instructions ;  she  soothed  Pierre 
into  a  refreshing  slumber,  and  installed 
herself  as  nurse  —  astonishing  all  who 
had  thought  her  once  an  unfeeling  useless 
girl,  lately  a  sullen  half-mad  woman. 

But  Marguerite  was  made  of  the  ster- 
ling stuff  so  many  women  are  made  of,  so 
few  have  a  chance  of  showing.  The 
world  tries  to  crush  it  out  of  women,  and 
then  abuses  them  for  wanting  it. 

VIII. 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  passed 
anxiously,  wearily  away,  as  Pierre  hov- 
ered on  the  shadowy  confines  between 
life  and  death.  The  wound,  a  serious 
one  from  the  first,  had  been  rendered 
highly  dangerous  by  exposure,  while  the 
deceitful  transient  effort  he  had  made  in 
walking  to  the  farm,  completely  exhaust- 
ed the  little  remaining  strength,  and  gave 
a  severe  shock  to  the  strong  system.  So 
he  lay  waiting  while  Margot  sat  watch- 
ing. 
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But  slowly  care  and  skill,  aided   nobly  (own,  had  she  any  love  left  unburied.    But 
by   a  strong  vitality    and  a   strong  will,  I  am  I    altogether    right?     Ou^jht    we   to 
gained  the    mastery.     The    patient    was 
pronounced  out  of  danger,  and  slowly  re 


gained  strength  and  health.  Thereafter 
his  most  potent  salve  was  Marguerite's 
presence.  It  cheered  and  contented  him! 
No  wonder   then    he   got  better  ;  physic 


bury  away   the  good   and  fair  love   God 
has   given  us  ?     May  it   not  be  duty    to 


love  where  we  can  if  we  cannot  love 
where  we  would  ?  Has  this  great  gift, 
powerful  for  good  or  evil,  love  been  be- 
stowed  to  be  used  as  we  think  best  or  for 


luii/i  contentjnent  is  a  great  gain  to  the  |  the  fulfilling  of  our  own  little  joys  ?  Sure- 
surgeon.  Peevish  discontent  has  a  good- 1  ly  not,  else  why  should  a  good  God  re- 
ly number  of  deaths  to  answer  for.  He  move  so  often  that  on  which  we  have 
forgot  his  pain  as  he  watched  her  sit  by  foolishly  set  our  hearts  ?  He  can  only 
his  side  or  glide  softly  about  the  room,  do  that  to  make  us  love  more  nobly  and 
his  fever  fled  away  at  the  touch  of  her  j  more  to  his  glory?  This  must  be  why 
gentle  hand.  1  Jacques  was  taken  from  me.     I  know    I 

"What  if  it  should  ever  be?"  he  [have  been  better  and  less  worldly  since, 
would  muse.  "  But  that  surely  were  too  j  but  God  would  not  take  away  a  great  life 
great  bliss.     Ah,  if  I  had  been  less  of  a  { for  such  a  little  gain  ;  kill  a  noble   man 

that  a  weak  woman  may  live  better.     He 
must  have  intended    Pierre    to    be    the 


fool  !  Had  I  known  both  her  and  myself 
better  !  Had  I  seen  how  great  she  is, 
how  little  I  am  !     Had  I  tried  to  make 


greater,  and  taken   this  terrible   and 


myself   meet  for  her,  rather  than  to  make  j  scrutable  way  of   manifesting   his  great 


her  fit  for  me,  it  might  have  been  other 
wise.  Perhaps  if  I  can  show  myself  in 
some  degree  worthy  she  may  have  com- 
passion ;  if  I  venture  in  faith  and  true 
loyalty  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment, 
she  may  turn  to  me  and  raise  me,  and 
perchance  deign  to  love  me.  She  may  do 
it,  because  it  was  Jacques's  last  wish  ; 
but  yet  I  think  not ;  she  is  too  good  to 
marry  me  if  she  could  not  a  little  love  me, 
if  she  could  not  honestly  foresee  happiness 
for  us.  Were  she  to  do  so,  I  wonder  if  I 
should  have  the  courage  to  refuse  ;  should 
I  be  brave  enough  to  say,  I  love  you  too 
well  to  marry  you  not  loving  me,  I  can- 
not make  you  unhappy  ?  I  hope  I  might 
be  able  so  to  do,  but  I  pray  I  may  never 
be  in  such  a  case." 

Then  Pierre  would  humbly  turn  his 
face  to  the  wall, —  that  Marguerite  might 
see  no  shadow  of  pain  or  perplexity  pass 
over  it, —  and  listen  in  a  mechanical  way 
to  Margot  reading,  drinking  in,  not  say- 
ings witty,  wise,  or  good,  but  a  rich  voice, 
like  distant  music  "  in  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out." 

Meantime  what  thought  Marguerite 
herself  as  she  read  —  she  read  just  as 
mechanically  as  Pierre  listened  —  or, 
having  dropped  her  work  into  her  lap, 
watched  him  as  he  slept  ?  If  not  so  well 
as  he  hoped,  yet  assuredly  not  so  badly 
as  he  feared. 

"Is  this  really  Pierre?"  she  asked 
herself.  "  Is  this  gentle,  submissive, 
contented  patient,  the  rough,  sullen,  ill- 
natured  Pierre  I  used  to  fear  so  ?  Did  I 
not  know,  or  has  the  past  changed  him  ? 
Indeed  a  woman  might  love  him  very 
easily  and  very  well, —  were  her  heart  her 


ness.  And  perhaps  even  He  intended 
that  I  and  Pierre  should  love  each  other 
for  the  good  and  happiness  of  us  both. 
He  may  have  been  speaking  by  the  mouth 
of  Jacques  that  day.  If  He  should  lead 
Pierre  to  love  me  and  say  so  to  me,  I 
shall  take  it  as  his  own  call,  and  I  cannot 
refuse  ;  if  not,  can  He  mean  me  — poor, 
weak,  wicked  me  —  for  something  nobler  ? 
Am  I  destined  to  be  taken  from  this 
earth  to  him,  or  to  his  church  ?  I  do  not 
feel  good  enough  for  that  ;  I  love  this 
fair  earth,  this  bright  world  too  much  ; 
but  it  must  be  such  He  takes  from  it,  lest 
it  come  between  them  and  His  glory.  I 
wish  I  could  see  clearly." 

So  Marguerite  groped  along  darkly, 
longing  for  the  light.  So  these  two  si- 
lently thought  each  of  the  other,  until  their 
thoughts  got  wonderfully  entangled  and 
were  wont  to  run  astray  into  most  devious 
by-paths.  Now  they  soared  high  on 
hope's  dreams,  again  sank  low  amid 
dread  fears.  How  each  wished  for  the 
time  when  they  could  talk  freely,  for  each 
thought  to  see  in  an  accidental  tone,  in 
an  unguarded  phrase,  perhaps  in  an  over- 
flowing confession,  some  indication  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  other's  breast. 

But  it  was  long  ere  Pierre  was  allowed 
to  talk.  A  shot  through  one's  lungs  is  a 
sad  foe  to  conversation,  so  but  the  most 
necessary  remarks  were  permitted.  Even 
when  light  conversation  was  sanctioned. 
Marguerite  was  too  good  a  nurse  to 
tempt  him  to  overtalk  or  agitate  himself 
by  touching  on  such  a  theme. 

Meanwhile,  Pierre  grew  stronger  every 
day,  and  at  last  his  father  and  mother 
and  Baptiste  and  a  few  neighbours  were 
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allowed  not  only  to  see  liim  and  shake 
his  hand,  but  to  have  short  talks  with 
him.  One  day  Marguerite  left  his  mother 
by  his  side  and  went  for  a  walk  in  the 
orchard,  to  catch  a  whiff  of  fresh  air. 

The  old  mother  sat  stroking  her  son's 
hand,  and  cheering  him  or  being  cheered. 
After  a  little,  she  said,  ^- 

"  Tell  me  about  my  poor  Jacques, 
Pierre  ;  I  was  so  deadened  at  the  time, 
and  you  went  away  so  suddenly,  I  never 
heard  all  about  it.  And  as  for  Margot, 
one  dared  not  come  near  it.  She  but 
said  '  Hush  ! '  and  turned  away." 

So  Pierre,  with  a  bitter  pain  at  his 
heart,  told  the  false  story,  putting  in  as 
many  of  Jacques's  words  and  as  much  of 
the  truth  as  he  could. 

"And  what  were  his  last  words,  Pierre, 
his  very  last  words  ? " 

"They  were  for  Marguerite,  mother: 
she  lay  nearest  his  heart,  so  his  very  last 
thoughts  were  of  her.  He  hoped  I  would 
look  after  her,  and  he  hoped  she  would 
marry  happy." 

"  Hoped  she  would  marry  happy,  poor 
boy  !  And  did  he  not  say  whom  he  would 
have  her  marry  1 " 

"  No,  mother  ;  we  fancied  he  had  some 
one  in  his  head,  but  he  was  gone  ere  he 
could  say  the  name.  He  only  hoped  she 
would  marry  happ^." 

Pierre  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  but 
Marguerite  caught  the  pained  expression 
it  bore.  She  had  entered  quietly,  and 
caught  the  last  sentence  as  well.  Her 
gentle  voice  startled  both. 

"  You  have  been  letting  him  talk  too 
much.  He  looks  quite  tired.  You  must 
leave  him  now  and  let  me  read  him  to 
sleep." 

The  mother  kissed  her  son  and  went 
away.  Marguerite's  voice  quivered 
strangely  when  she  spoke  again. 

"  Pierre,  you  should  not  talk  so  much, 
you  should  not  allow  yourself  to  be  flur- 
ried and  tired  thus." 

"  Ah,  I  am  not  tired  with  speaking. 
Marguerite.  But  why  has  your  voice 
altered  so  ?  Why  do  you  speak  in  that 
way  ?  Did  it  hurt  you  to  hear  me  tell 
my  poor  mother  about  —  about  that?  I 
could  not  tell  her  all  the  truth,  could  I  ? 
She  would  have  set  her  heart  upon  it, 
poor  soul ! " 

"And  why  not?" 

"  Why     not,    Marguerite  ?  —  and    you 

"Jacques  wished  it,  why  should  not 
his  mother  —  why  should  not  I?  I  do 
not  say  I  do,  Pierre ;  but  what  were 
strange  in  my  doing  so  ?  " 


Marguerite  was  alarmed  at  her  own 
boldness,  but  she  had  been  led  on  by 
fate.  Here  was  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  reading  her  future — of  knowing 
Pierre's  mind.  So  she  remained  calm 
and  collected,  speaking  with  a  brave, 
firm  voice  now  she  had  begun. 

Pierre's  eyes  shone  with  a  glad,  trust- 
ing light.  Was  it  Marguerite  spoke  thus 
to  him  ? 

"  Marguerite,  do  I  hear  aright  ?  Do 
you  mean  the  thought  is  not  utterly  ab- 
horrent to  you  ?  " 

"  Why  should  it  be,  Pierre  ?  " 

"And  not  only  because  he  wished  it? 
It  were  a  sin  to  agree  for  that  reason 
only.  I  cannot  have  it  so.  But  can  you 
love  me  a  little,  only  a  little,  for  my- 
self ? " 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?  "  she  replied,  with 
a  kindly  glance  that  told  Pierre  there  was 
reason  why  she  should  rather  than  why 
she  should  not. 

"  Yet  you  take  my  agreement  strangely 
for  granted,"  she  continued,  quaintly. 
"  Q2iVi  you  love  ine^  Pierre  ?  " 

"  Love  you  ? " 

"  Hush,  let  me  finish.  I  will  not  have 
you  marry  me  out  of  compassion  or  kind- 
ness, or  because  Jacques  wished  it.  You 
must  be  sure  of  your  own  mind  ;  do  you 
really  love  me  ? " 

Had  great  wonder  and  joy  driven  Pierre 
mad  —  been  too  much  for  that  weary, 
tortured  brain  —  broken  the  strings  of 
that  heart  bursting  with  emotions  long 
pent  up  ?  With  a  mighty  effort  he  sat 
upright  —  the  first  time  since  he  had  lain 
down,  —  and  addressed  Margot  with  a 
wild  passionateness  that  startled  her  at 
first,  and  defied  all  attempts  at  soothing. 

"Do  I  really  love  you.  Marguerite? 
Do  you  not,  have  you  not  seen  it  ?  Do  I 
not  love  you  more  than  tongue  can  tell  ? 
Do  you  not  know  I  would  have  given  my 
life  a  hundred  times  to  hear  from  you 
such  words  as  you  have  now  spoken  ? 
Have  I  not  loved  you  since  we  were  boy 
and  girl  together  —  madly  all  my  life  ?" 

"All  your  life  !  "  said  Marguerite,  with 
the  look  she  bore  when  Jacques  died,  and 
in  the  same  far-away  voice.  Did  she 
not  believe  him  ? 

"  Yes,  all  my  life,"  said  he,  wildly. 
"  Was  it  not  as  much  for  my  own  great 
love  of  you  as  for  aught  else  I  accepted 
you  as  a  sacred  charge  from  Jacques  ? 
Had  I  not  loved  you  so,  would  I  have  so 
slightly  risked  my  life ?  " 

Mad  Pierre !  False  to  Margot,  to 
Jacques,  most  false  to  yourself.  Why  not 
bravely  and   modestly  have  spoken  out 
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the  truth  ?  You  would  have  done  it  all 
for  love  of  Jacques  alone  !  Marguerite 
would  have  honoured  you  ;  the  truth  is 
too  late  now. 

•  "  Stop,  stop,"  shrieked  Marguerite.  "  I 
thank  a  merciful  God  for  preserving  me 
from  you  !  I  see  it  all  now.  You  dared 
not  avow  your  love  while  Jacques  lived  ; 
you  dare  avow  it  now  when  you  have 
murdered  him  ;  "  and  the  girl  fled  from 
the  room,  while  Pierre  strove  to  detain 
her,  and,  with  choking  voice,  to  call  her 
back. 

Marguerite,  rushing  downstairs  to  weep 
in  the  orchard,  heard  the  doctor's  voice 
below,  and  hastened  back  to  a  little  room 
of  her  own,  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
house.  She  flung  herself  upon  the  bed, 
and  there  lay,  at  times  weeping  hysteri- 
cally, for  the  most  part  unconscious.  She 
only  noted  one  thing  —  the  great  stillness 
that  reigned  in  the  house. 

Marguerite  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for 
she  started  up  hurriedly  at  the  sound  of  a 
knocking  at  her  door.  On  opening  it,  the 
doctor  stood  there. 

"  I  fear  I  have  awaked  you,  mademoi- 
selle?" 

What  did  his  strange  visit,  his  unto- 
ward gravity  mean  ?  Marguerite  felt  a 
sickening  faintness  steal  over  her,  as  she 
asked,  dreamily  — 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 
"  What  I  feared  for  Pierre.     The  sud- 
den bursting  of  a  blood-vessel    in   the 

lungs " 

"  He  is  dead,  then  ?  " 
"  It  must  have  been  almost  instantane- 
ous.    He  made  a  hard  fight,  for  I  found 
him   slipped   half  from   the  bed   to   the 
floor,  but  it  must  have  been  very  short." 

These  and  other  details  Marguerite 
knew  not  until  long  afterwards,  for  with 
the  inward  heart-cry,  "Have  I  murdered 
him  ? "  she  fainted. 


"Adieu,  Margot,"  said  Ninon,  weep- 
ing ;  while  even  old  Baptiste's  eyes  wa- 
tered more  than  usual.  "What  shall  I 
do  with  your  ddt^  darling  ?  Alas,  that  it 
should  come  to  this,  Margot  ?  " 

"  Nay,  godmother,  you  know  best  what 
to  do  with  it.  Some  small  portion,  how- 
ever, I  should  like  you  to  give  to  some 
happy  girl  on  her  happy  wedding  to  a 
happy  lover.     Good-bye  !  " 

So  Marguerite  went  from  many  weep- 
ing eyes  to  a  convent  far  away. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
LAFAYETTE : 

The  Creator  of  the  National  Guard. 

BY  THE   author  OF   "  MIRABEAU,"  ETC. 

Cowardly  in  war,  anarchical  in  revo- 
lution, treacherous  to  all  governments, 
ever  on  the  side  of  disorder,  never  on 
that  of  order,  powerful  only  for  mischief 
—  no  worse  institution  was  ever  be- 
stowed upon  an  unhappy  country  than 
that  of  the  National  Guard.  In  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  it  turned  upon  its 
creator,  in  order  to  abet  the  excesses  of 
the  rabble.  In  what  is  to  be  hoped  was 
the  last  of  its  career,  it  permitted  itself 
to  be  overawed  by  ruffians  and  petro- 
leuses,  and  helped  to  destroy  the  splen- 
did city  which  it  had  been  organized  to 
protect. 

For  this  scourge  France  was  indebted 
to  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
A  principal  actor  in  four  great  revolutions, 
the  political  career  of  this  celebrated 
man  began  during  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  and  with  certain  years  of 
interruption,  extended  into  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  But  for  him  George 
Washington  might  never  have  founded 
his  republic  ;  he  was  one  of  the  creators 
of  the  Great  Revolution,  and  the  part  he 
took  in  the  elevation  of  the  Citizen  King 
was,  to  say  the  least,  important. 

Lafayette,  descended  from  one  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  houses  of  France, 
was  born  at  Chavainac  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1757.  In  his  boyhood  he 
was  one  of  the  Queen's  pages  ;  at  fifteen 
he  was  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
King's  Musketeers.  At  sixteen  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  Count  d'Ayen, 
afterwards  Due  de  Noailles,  a  lady  who 
brought  to  his  fortune  an  income  of  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  and  to  his  life 
a  noble,  loving,  and  heroic  heart.  Al- 
though an  aristocrat  by  birth,,  and  reared 
and  educated  in  the  court  of  an  absolute 
sovereign,  the  young  marquis  was  by 
principles  an  enthusiastic  republican. 

"  You  ask  me,"  he  says,  "  at  what  period  I 
first  experienced  the  ardent  love  of  liberty  and 
glory  ?  I  recollect  no  time  of  my  life  anterior 
to  my  enthusiasm  for  anecdotes  of  noble  deeds, 
and  to  my  projects  of  travel  over  the  world 
to  acquire  fame.  .  .  .  Republican  anecdotes 
always  delighted  me,  and  when  my  new  con- 
nections wished  to  obtain  for  me  a  place  at 
court  I  did  not  hesitate  to  displease  them  to 
preserve  my  independence.  I  was  in  that 
frame  when  I  first  learned  the  troul:>les  in 
America.  .  .  .  When  I  first  heard  of  this  quar- 
rel my  heart  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
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liberty,  and  T  thought  of  nothing  but  of  adding 
the  aid  of  my  banner." 

At  nineteen,  in  spite  of  the  peremp- 
tory prohibition  of  his  family  and  of  the 
court  —  spite  of  the  honest  dissuasions  of 
Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  who,  after  the 
evacuation  of  New  York  and  the  retreat 
of  the  Colonists,  considered  the  cause  of 
Independence  to  be  lost  —  he  fitted  out  a 
vessel  at  his  own  expense,  and,  escaping 
out  of  France  in  disguise,  embarked  at 
Passages,  for  Charlestown,  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1777. 

Congress,  jealous  of  foreigners,  re- 
ceived him  but  coldly.  "  After  the  sacri- 
fices I  have  made,"  he  said,  "  I  have  the 
right  to  exact  two  favours  ;  one  is  to 
serve  at  my  own  expense,  and  the  other 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer." 

An  offer  so  magnanimous  won  every 
heart ;  the  rank  of  Major-General  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  he  at  once 
joined  Washington.  Death  only  dis- 
solved the  strong  friendship  that  from 
that  hour  arose  between  the  two  soldiers. 

Heart  and  soul  Lafayette  threw  himself 
into  the  struggle  ;  seven  years  of  his  life 
did  he  devote  to  the  service  of  America, 
bravely  fighting  her  battles  as  a  soldier, 
and  working  unceasingly  as  a  diplomatist 
to  obtain  her  recognition  by  the  courts 
of  Europe.  And  most  enthusiastically 
grateful  was  the  republic.  Twice  during 
those  seven  years  he  revisited  France  to 
plead  the  cause  of  liberty  to  his  king  ; 
and  Louis  yielded  to  his  prayers,  and 
gave  him  six  thousand  troops  and  large 
supplies  of  clothing,  arms,  and  munitions 
of  war,  with  which  to  help  on  the  great 
struggle. 

The  struggle  over  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  was  made  the  hero  of  the  day  ;  fetes, 
bell-ringings,  processions,  and  civic  hon- 
ours everywhere  attended  him.  His  bust, 
presented  to  the  municipality  of  Paris  by 
the  State  of  Virginia,  was  enshrined  with 
honours  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  was 
crowned  with  wreaths,  cheered  by  the 
multitude,  petted  by  the  court.  The  peo- 
ple regarded  him  as  the  champion  of  lib- 
erty, the  King  as  the  upholder  of  the 
glory  of  France. 

If,  in  a  reign  of  blunders,  there  was 
one  more  fatal  than  the  rest,  it  was 
the  support  which  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
afforded  to  the  Americans.  It  drained  a 
treasury  already  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
largely  increased  the  enormous  deficit  — 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Revolution. 
It  created  a  bitter  animosity  in  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  government,  who,  but  for 
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that,  might  not  have  regarded  so  calmly 
the  destruction  of  the  French  monarchy  ; 
but,  above  all,  it  propagated  those  revolu- 
tionary theories  with  which  France  was 
already  agitated  to  her  centre.  Indeed, 
was  an  act  of  more  suicidal  madness  pos- 
sible than  for  a  king  to  become  the  cham- 
pion of  rebellion,  to  send  away  troops 
and  officers  to  become  infected  with  re- 
publican principles,  when  the  nation  over 
which  he  ruled  was  itself  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution  ? 

After  a  life  of  seven  years  spent 
amidst  the  feverish  excitement  of  mighty 
changes,  Lafayette  could  neither  settle 
down  to  the  monotonous  existence  of  a 
country  noble,  nor  to  the  more  puerile 
one  of  a  Parisian  courtier.  His  restless 
spirit  busied  itself  in  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  civil  rights  of  the  Protes- 
tants, for  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks, 
and  for  the  abolition  of  monopolies. 

With  the  assembling  of  the  Notables 
came  the  opportunity  he  so  ardently  de- 
sired, to  propound  schemes  of  reform. 
His  first  proposition  must  have  wonder- 
fully startled  the  ears  of  that  conserva- 
tive body.  They  were  —  to  suppress  let- 
tres  de  cachet,  to  establish  universal  tol- 
eration, and  to  convoke  the  States  Gen- 
eral. "  Voii  desire,  then,  that  I  should 
take  down  in  writing  and  report  to  the 
King  that  the  fnotion  to  convoke  the 
States  General  has  been  made  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette  f""  said  the  President. 
"  I  DO,"  was  the  reply.  It  was  entered 
accordingly. 

Although  this  motion  was  not  acceded 
to  until  more  than  a  year  after  it  was 
put,  to  Lafayette  is  due  the  renown  of 
being  the  first  to  propose  the  assemblage 
of  that  famous  body. 

On  the  nth  of  July,  1789,  he  brought 
forward  in  the  National  Assembly  the 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Rights,  which 
asserted  universal  equality,  freedom  of 
speech,  the  principles  of  representative 
government,  and  the  inalienable  authority 
of  the  people  :  that  same  day  he  enunciat- 
ed that  sentence  which  has  since  become 
the  watchword  of  revolution,  ^^  Insurret- 
tio7i  against  tyrants  is  the  holiesi  of 
duties.^'' 

But  the  most  important  of  his  propo- 
sitions was  that  for  the  institution  ol  a  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  should  serv^'  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  King's  troops,,  by 
whom  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly 
had  been  repeatedly  menaced.  This 
suggestion  was  immediately  hailed:  with 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  ;  forty-eight  thou- 
sand citizens  were  enrolled  in,  oae  diay. 
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From  Paris  to  the-  provinces  it  ran  like 
wild-fire  ;  Lyons,  Strasbourg,  Bour- 
deaux,  Marseilles,  lost  not  a  moment  in 
following  the  example  of  the  capital,  and 
when,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  na- 
tion, Lafayette  was  named  commander- 
in-chief  of  this  new  army,  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  three  millions  of  men. 
It  was  he  who  invented  the  tricolour 
cockade,  in  which  he  symbolically  blend- 
ed the  King  and  the  people.  The  town 
colours  of  Paris,  red  arid  blue,  were  also 
those  of  the  Orleans  livery ;  to  these 
were  added  the  kingly  white.  "  Gentle- 
men," he  said,  as  he  presented  the  fa- 
mous badge,  "  I  bring  you  a  cockade  that 
shall  make  the  tour  of  the  world,  and  an 
institution  at  once  civic  and  military 
which  shall  change  the  system  of  Euro'- 
pean  tactics,  and  reduce  all  absolute  gov- 
ernments to  the  alternative  of  being 
beaten  if  they  do  not  imitate  it,  or  of  be- 
ing overthrown  if  they  dare  to  oppose  it." 
Laclos,  in  his  "  Galerie  des  Etats  G6- 
ndraux,"  under  the  name  of  "  Philar^te," 
thus  sums  up  the  character  and  preten- 
sions of  Lafayette.  The  date  of  the  por- 
trait is  1789,  the  year  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived  ;  it  is  harsh,  but,  as  we  shall 
l^resently  see,  contains  bitter  truths  : 

Philarete  having  found  it  easy  to  become  a 
hero  fancies  it  will  be  as  easy  to  become  a 
statesman.  The  misfortune  of  Philarete  is 
that  he  has  great  pretensions  and  ordinary 
conceptions.  He  has  persuaded  himself  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  revolution  in  Amer- 
ica ;  he  is  arranging  himself  so  as  to  become 
one  of  the  principal  actorfe  in  a  revolution  in 
France. 

He  mistakes  notoriety  for  glory,  an  event 
for  a  success,  a  sword  for  a  monument,  a  com- 
pliment for  an  immortality.  He  does  not  like 
the  court,  because  he  is  not  at  his  ease  in  it ; 
nor  the  world,  because  there  he  is  confounded 
with  the  many;  nor  women,  because  they 
injure  the  reputation  of  a  man  while  they  do 
not  add  to  his  position.  But  he  is  fond  of  clubs,* 
because  he  there  picks  up  the  ideas  of  others ; 
of  strangers,  because  they  examine  a  foreigner 
only  superficially;  of  mediocrity,  because  it 
listens  and  admires.  Philarete  will  be  faith- 
ful to  whatever  party  he  adopts,  without  being 
able  to  assign,  even  to  himself,  any  good  rea- 
sons for  being  so.  He  has  no  very  accurate 
ideas  of  constitutional  authority,  but  the  word 
"liberty"  has  a  charm  for  him,  because  it 
rouses  an  ambition  he  scarcely  knows  what  to 
do  with.  Such  is  Philarete.  He  merits  at- 
tention because,  after  all,  he  is  better  than 
most  of  his  rivals.  That  the  world  has  been 
more  favourable  to  him  than  he  deserves  is 


*  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Feuillans,  or  Constitu- 
tional Cluh,  the  third  of  the  celebrated  revolutionary 
dubs. 


owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
in  it,  considering  the  poverty  of  his  ability; 
and  people  have  been  grateful  to  him  rather 
on  account  of  what  he  seemed  desirous  to  be 
than  on  account  of  what  he  was.  Besides  his 
exterior  is  modest,  and  only  a  few  know  that 
the  heart  of  the  man  is  not  mirrored  upon  the 
surface.  He  will  never  be  made  more  than 
we  see  him,  for  he  has  little  genius,  little 
nerve,  little  voice,  little  art,  and  is  greedy  of 
small  successes. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1790,  was  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  the  federation 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastille.  The  celebra- 
tion was  to  take  place  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  for  many  weeks  workmen  were 
employed  hollowing  out  what  had  hither- 
to been  a  plain  into  the  form  of  a  gigan- 
tic amphitheatre.  But  the  task  was  a  vast 
one,  and  as  the  day  drew  near  and  nearer 
there  were  fears  that  it  would  not  be 
completed  in  time,  which  fears  created  a 
sudden  furore  of  enthusiasm.  Every 
grade  of  society  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  shouldered  pick  and  spade,  and 
used  them  too  with  a  hearty  will.  Ga- 
mins, artisans,  bourgeois,  doctors,  lawyers, 
courtiers,  peasant  women,  grisettes,  and 
fine  court  ladies  worked  side  by  side  ; 
hands  that  until  now  had  never  known  a 
soil,  hands  that  had  scarcely  ever  been 
seen  out  of  dainty  gloves,  hands  which 
noble  heads  had  bowed  to  kiss,  now  plied 
dirty  shovels  and  grubbed  in  the  earth 
like  ploughmen  or  navvies.  And  when 
the  task  was  finished,  city  and  court  ad- 
miringly contemplated  its  own  handi- 
work. In  the  middle  of  the  hollow  a 
temple  was  erected.  There  were  besides 
triumphal  arches,  a  throne  for  the  King, 
and  a  splendid  pavilion  for  the  Queen.  HJ 
In  the  middle  of  the  temple,  upon  an  fll 
elevation  ascended  by  tapestry-covered  ^ 
steps,  stood  an  altar,  upon  which  was  de- 
posited the  book  of  the  constitution.  At 
this  altar,  attended  by  sixty  priests 
clothed  in  white  robes  covered  with  tri- 
coloured  ribbons,  stood  the  Bishop  of 
Autun  ;  while,  with  the  point  of  his  sword 
resting  upon  the  altar,  Lafayette  pro- 
posed to  his  soldiers  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  kingdom  and  the.  constitution. 
Sixty  thousand  hands  were  raised  in  an- 
swer to  the  appeal.  Then  the  King  and 
the  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
repeated  the  oath.  Cannon  was  fired. 
The  bishop  blessed  the  Oriflamme  of 
France,  and  —  the  ceremony  was  over. 
There  were  three  hundred  thousand 
spectators  present,  besides  federates 
from  all  the  National  Guards  of  the  king- 
dom. 


Monsieur  le  Marquis  lost  no  opportu- 
nity to  thrust  himself  forward  as  the 
champion  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity; 
he  warmly  advocated  the  abolition  of  all 
titles  of  nobility,  even  those  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood  ;  he  patted  the  grisly 
heads  of  the  famished  wolves  of  St.  An- 
toine,  shook  their  dingy  paws,  and  called 
them  brothers,  and  yet  they  growled  in- 
wardly with  intense  longing  to  taste  the 
aristocratic  blood  of  their  noble  patron  ; 
and  Camille  Desmoulins  and  the  Jacobin 
Club  unceasingly  denounced  him  as  an 
enemy  of  the  people.  When  Berthier 
and  Foulon  were  massacred,  when  Vin- 
cennes  was  attacked,  his  own  troops  — 
the  children  he  had  created  —  refused  to 
obey  him.  Stung  by  such  filial  ingrati- 
tude he  would  there  and  then  have  aban- 
doned them  to  their  own  devices  had  not 
the  recalcitrants  promised  better  beha- 
viour for  the  future,  and  the  mayor  and 
municipality  humbly  solicited  him  to  re- 
tain his  command. 

Upon  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  for 
whose  safe  custody  he  was  pledged,  the 
growls  grew  fiercer  and  the  wolves 
showed  their  fangs  menacingly  ;  the  Jac- 
obins howled  denunciations,  and  Dan- 
ton  roared  for  the  recapture  of  the  King 
or  the  head  of  his  custodian.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief was  universally  suspect- 
ed of  having  been  accessory  to  the  es- 
cape. Such  complicity,  however,  appears 
to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  his  views 
and  character.  The  escape,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful,  must  favour  one 
or  the  other  of  the  extreme  parties.  Did 
Louis  join  the  emigres^  the  kingly  power 
would  again  predominate ;  was  he  re- 
captured, the  event  would  enormously 
strengthen  the  party  of  anarchy.  To  La- 
fayette both  extremes  were  equally  fatal, 
for  the  triumph  of  either  would  be  the 
signal  of  his  downfall. 

There  is  no  one  so  obnoxious  in  times 
of  fierce  political  excitement  as  a  moder- 
ate man  ;  he  is  a  standing  protest  against 
the  excesses  of  both  parties,  and  is  more 
fiercely  hated  by  either  than  the  most 
virulent  of  its  opponents.  In  the  attack 
upon  Versailles  he  saved  the  lives  of  the 
royal  family,  and  was  ever  ready  to  op- 
pose his  own  life  between  their  safety 
and  the  ferocity  o£  the  mob ;  but  the 
man  was  cold,  formal,  vain,  pedantic  ;  he 
imposed  upon  them  a  surveillance  rigor- 
ous even  to  indecency,  for  night  and  day 
he  stationed  guards  even  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  Queen,  so  that  Marie  An- 
toinette and  the  royalists  hated  him 
above  all  the  leaders  of  the   Revolution. 
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Popular  applause  was  the  very  breath  of 
his  nostrils.  It  is  said  that  his  holding 
aloof  from  all  the  Orleanist  plots  arose, 
not  from  honesty,  but  from  jealous  vexa- 
tion at  seeing  the  Duke's  bust  borne 
through  the  streets  beside  his  own  at  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille.  The  role  he  de- 
sired to  sustain  was  that  of  protector  of 
the  monarchy  ;  he  would  not  have  sub- 
verted the  King,  he  would  have  stripped 
him  of  all  power,  and  have  reduced  him 
to  a  puppet,  of  which  he  should  be  the 
wire-puller.  His  popularity  was  very 
short-lived ;  the  giant  strides  of  the 
Revolution  speedily  outstripped  the  men 
of  scruples. 

When  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
growing  timorous  of  mob  rule,  decided 
that  the  King  had  not  forfeited  the 
crown,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  trial 
on  account  of  his  late  journey  to  Va- 
rennes,  the  Jacobins  were  furious  ;  Ma- 
rat and  Camille  Desmoulins  wrote  fierce 
denunciations,  and  called  upon  the  people 
to  sign  a  monster  petition  for  the  rever- 
sal of  the  decree.  On  the  17th  of  July 
every  citizen  was  to  sign  this  protest  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  "  upon  the  altar  of 
the  country."  During  the  night  two  in- 
valids, out  of  a  childish  curiosity  to  wit- 
ness the  proceedings  unobserved,  had 
concealed  themselves  beneath  the  steps 
of  the  altar.  Here  they  were  discovered 
next  morning,  and  the  discovery  spread 
the  most  alarming  reports  among  the 
people  ;  it  was  said  that  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder had  been  found  beside  them,  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  blow  up  the  citi- 
zens, and  that  they  were  well-known 
agents  of  the  aristocracy.  (How  like  this 
reads  to  the  gossip  of  "  Our  Special  Cor- 
respondent" of  1871 ! )  In  vain  did  the 
unhappy  wretches  protest  their  inno- 
cence of  all  evil  designs,  the  ferocious 
mob  literally  tore  them  limbmeal.  In  the 
midst  of  the  riot  Lafayette  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  National  Guard,  bearing 
the  red  flag,  the  badge  of  martial  law. 
Far  from  quelling  the  disturbance,  his 
appearance  only  served  to  increase  the 
fury  of  the  rioters  ;  loud  cries  of  "  Down 
with  the  red  flag  !  "  "  Death  to  Lafay- 
ette ! "  resounded  on  all  sides,  enforced 
by  showers  of  stones  and  mud.  In  vqin 
did  Bailly,  the  mayor,  urge  the  people  to 
disperse ;  he  was  answered  only  by 
shouts  of  derision,  by  howls  and  execra- 
tions. Unwilling  to  spill  blood,  the  com- 
mander ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire  in  the 
air  ;  this  course  emboldened  the  rabble 
to  form  in  line  and  oppose  the  troops. 
Further   temporizing    was   useless ;    the 
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order  was  given,  and  a  volley  was  fired, 
followed  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The  ar- 
tillery stood  to  their  guns  in  another  mo- 
ment, and  had  not  Lafayette,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  thrown  himself  before  the  can- 
nons' mouths,  thousands  would  have 
been  mowed  down.  The  mob  fled,  and, 
trampling  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
the  cavalry  pursued  it,  and  took  two  hun- 
dred prisoners.  The  riot  was  quelled, 
and  amidst  an  ominous  silence,  broken 
only  by  a  few  faint  acclamations  and 
some  muttered  threats  of  vengeance,  the 
troops  and  their  leader  marched  back  in- 
to Paris. 

On  that  day  Lafayette  held  the  destiny 
of  the  Revolution  in  his  hands  ;  and  he 
merely  re-established  order.  The  mob 
was  defeated,  intimidated  ;  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  nearly  all  the  Jacobin  lead- 
ers had  fled  ;  he  could  have  struck  a  de- 
cisive blow,  and  have  saved  France  from 
impending  horrors.  A  Cromwell  would 
not  have  neglected  the  opportunity,  but 
Lafayette  had  neither  the  energy  nor  the 
grandeur  of  mind  to  become  a  dictator. 
Like  so  many  other  celebrated  French- 
men, he  possessed  only  the  genius  of  de- 
struction without  that  of  reconstruction. 

That  day's  work  cost  him  the  last  re- 
mains of  his  popularity.  Deeply  morti- 
fied at  the  failure  of  all  his  cherished 
hopes,  he  resigned  his  command.  But 
in  order  to  retire  with  some  delate  he 
moved  for  a  general  amnesty  to  political 
offenders,  and  the  abolition  of  the  pass- 
port system  ;  both  of  which  motions  were 
acceded  to.  The  soldiers  presented  him 
with  a  golden-hilted  sword  ;  the  munici- 
pality with  a  marble  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, and  struck  a  medal  in  his  honour, 
"  that  he  might  always  have  before  his 
eyes  him  whom  he  had  so  gloriously  imi- 
tated." 

When  Bailly  retired  from  the  office, 
he  put  up  for  the  mayoralty.  But  Paris 
had  not  forgotten  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  rejected  him.  Upon  which  he  took 
up  the  role  of  Cincinnatus,  and  retired 
into  ruralism  at  Chavainac. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  with  Aus- 
tria the  Assembly  recalled  him,  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  central  division  of 
the  army,  and  despatched  him  to  Metz. 
Thither  came  the  news  of  Jacobin  tri- 
umphs and  horrible  outrages  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  liberty.  Mob  ingratitude 
and  mob  brutality,  foiled  ambition  and 
wounded  vanity,  had  cooled  his  Republi- 
can ardour  for  a  time,  or  rather  let  us 
say  that  they  had  awakened  the  nobler 
qualities  of  the  man,  and  that  he  was  far 


from  deficient  in  noble  qualities  we  shall 
see  anon.  He  wrote  to  the  Assembly  a 
spirited  letter,  in  which  he  called  upon  it 
to  revere  the  person  and  constitutional 
power  of  the  King,  to  annihilate  the  clubs, 
and  to  maintain  the  principles  of  order. 
Twelve  days  afterwards  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Assembly  in  person,  to  protest 
in  the  name  of  the  army  against  the  out- 
rages that  had  been  committed,  and  to  de- 
mand the  punishment  of  the  perpetrators. 
This  bold  step  gained  for  him  only  the 
half-hearted  applause  of  the  moderates, 
whose  timidity  was  only  sharpening  the 
axe  for  their  own  necks,  and  the  redoubled 
animosity  of  the  Jacobins.  He  visited 
the  Tuileries,  and  secretly  proposed  a 
plan  by  which  the  King  should  escape  to 
Compi^gne,  place  himself  in  the  centre 
of  the  army,  declare  the  constitution,  dis- 
avow all  connection  with  the  plot  of  the 
emigres,  and  thus  overawe  the  party  of 
anarchy.  But  Louis  was  prejudiced  by 
his  dislike  of  the  proposer,  and  perceived, 
besides,  that  such  a  step  would  render 
him  a  puppet  in  Lafayette's  hands,  and 
so  he  coldly  refused. 

He  returned  to  the  camp.  Then  came 
the  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  King's  per- 
son. This  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  arrival  of  three  commissioners,  sent 
to  gain  the  adhesion  of  the  army  to  the 
newly-constituted  authorities.  Lafayette's 
course  of  action  was  swift  and  energetic  ; 
he  imprisoned  the  commissioners  as  trai- 
tors, and  called  upon  the  soldiers  to  renew 
the  oath  of  the  constitution.  But  Jaco- 
bin influence  had  been  at  work  among 
them,  and  his  call  met  with  no  response. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  imprisonment  of  their 
commissioners,  the  factions  sent  others 
to  demand  their  liberation  —  to  declare 
Lafayette  a  traitor,  and  to  arrest  him.  In 
Paris  every  picture,  bust,  and  memento 
of  the  whilom  idol  was  destroyed,  and  a 
medal  that  had  been  struck  in  his  honour 
was  broken  by  the  common  executioner. 
Rewards  were  offered  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, and  every  good  citizen  was  called 
upon  to  hunt  him  down  and  slay  him. 

To  have  faced  the  wild  beasts  would 
have  been  madness  ;  his  safety  lay  only 
in  flight.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1792, 
accompanied  by  General  Latour  Mau- 
bourg,  Alexander  Lameth,  Bureau  de  Bu- 
sy, Masson,  Rdnd,  Pillet,  Cardingan,  and 
two  faithful  servants,  Lafayette,  under 
pretence  of  reconnoitring,  left  the  camp 
on  horseback.  Towards  night  the  fugi- 
tives came  upon  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  Austrian  army.  Without  declaring 
their   names,  they   asked  permission   of 
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the  commander  to  be  allowed,  as  desert-   cated,  and  his  wife  cast  into  prison.  Thus 
ers  from  the  French  army,  to  pass  through  !  did  a  grateful   Republic    reward  his    ser- 


his  lines  into  Holland.  Their  request 
was  granted,  and  they  were  conducted  to 
Luxembourg,  where,  unfortunately,  La- 
fayette was  recognized  by  one  of  the  emi- 
gri  nobles.  The  whole  party  was  instant- 
ly made  prisoners. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  their  capture 
was  forwarded  to  Vienna,  orders  were 
sent  back  for  their  consignment  to  the 
custody  of  Prussia.  Most  disgraceful 
and  barbarous  was  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived from  that  power.  Magdeburg  was 
to  be  their  prison.  Thither,  loaded  with 
chains,  they  were  conveyed  in  a  cart, 
lodged  at  nights  in  the  common  gaols  of 
the  country,  and  everywhere  exposed  to 
the  savage  insults  of  the  populace.  At 
Magdeburg  they  were  confined  for  one 
year  in  subterranean  cells.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  Lafayette,  General  Mau- 
bourg,  and  De  Pusy  were  removed  to  Si- 
lesia, and  finally,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  France  and  Prussia,  they 
were  delivered  back  to  Austria,  and  in- 
carcerated in  separate  dungeons  at  01- 
mutz.  Here  they  were  informed  that  they 
would  never  again  leave  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  that  they  would  never  again  hear 
a  human  voice,  that  their  very  names 
would  never  again  be  mentioned,  that 
they  would  only  be  known  by  the  num- 
bers upon  the  doors  of  their  cells.  The 
walls  of  these  cells  were  twelve  feet  thick  ; 
the  air  was  admitted  by  loop-holes,  two 
feet  square,  which  looked  upon  a  stag- 
nant ditch,  from  which  was  exhaled  a 
poisonous  effluvium.  In  a  large  hall, 
without  their  doors,  was  stationed  a  guard 
of  five-and-twenty  men,  who  were  forbid- 
den to  utter  a  sound  of  any  kind  while  on 
duty.  Upon  the  outward  walls  were 
placed  eight  sentries,  with  orders,  on  pain 
of  a  hundred  lashes,  to  speak  no  word  to 
the  prisoners,  and  to  shoot  them  dead  if 
they  attempted  to  escape.  Each  cell  had 
two  doors,  one  of  iron  and  one  of  wood, 
both  covered  with  bolts,  bars,  and  pad- 
locks. Each  day  every  corner  was  exam- 
ined with  the  utmost  minuteness.  Their 
very  bread  was  crumbled  to  pieces  by  the 
officer  on  guard,  to  prevent  the  possibil- 
ity of  any  note  being  thus  delivered.  A 
bed  of  rotten  straw,  swarming  with  ver- 
min, and  a  broken  chair  and  table,  formed 
their  only  furniture.  When  it  rained,  the 
water  ran  through  the  loop-holes,  and 
wetted  them  to  the  skin. 

In  this  horrible  abode  Lafayette  be- 
came wasted  by  disease.  At  the  same 
time  his  estates  in  France   were   confis- 


vices  and  sacrifices.  Lally  Tollendal 
alone  exerted  him.self  in  his  behalf,  and 
in  1793  engaged,  in  London,  one  Dr.  Boll- 
man,  a  Hanoverian  of  great  sagacity  and 
courage,  to  attempt  his  liberation.  At 
this  time,  however,  not  even  the  place  of 
his  confinement  was  known,  and  Boll- 
man's  first  expedition  to  Germany  failed 
to  elucidate  the  mystery.  A  second,  un- 
dertaken in  the  following  year,  proved 
more  successful.  At  Vienna  he  acci- 
dentally encountered  a  young  American 
named  Huger,  to  whom  he  confided  his 
plans,  and  in  whom  he  found  a  keen  and 
enthusiastic  ally. 

The  two  adventurers,  under  the  charac- 
ter of  travellers  travelling  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health  and  to  see  the  country, 
established  themselves  in  the  town  of 
Olmutz.  There  they  made  friends  with 
the  gaoler  of  the  castle,  and  gleaned  cer- 
tain important  particulars  from  him  con- 
cerning the  habits  of  the  prisoners.  The 
rigour  of  Lafayette's  incarceration  had 
been  of  late  much  relaxed  ;  he  was  per- 
mitted the  use  of  books,  of  pens  and 
paper,  and  also,  under  an  escort,  to  take 
the  air,  even  beyond  the  walls.     By 


gaoler. 


who 


per- 
nothins: 


mission  of   the 

suspicious  in  such  circumstances,  the 
two  friends  sent  him  some  books,  accom- 
panied by  a  note,  in  which  they  apolo- 
gized for  the  liberty  they  had  taken, 
hoped  the  books  would  prove  interesting, 
etc.  Suspecting,  from  the  tone  of  the 
letter,  that  more  was  meant  than  met  the 
eye,  Lafayette  carefully  examined  the 
volumes  and  found  them  to  contain  cer- 
tain marks  and  words  artfully  blended 
with  the  text,  which  acquainted  him  with 
the  designs  of  the  senders.  A  corre- 
spondence, which,  from  its  very  openness, 
created  no  suspicion,  was  thus  com- 
menced and  continued,  with  the  exchange 
of  books.  In  his  rides  beyond  the  walls 
he  was  now  accompanied  only  by  a  single 
officer  and  an  attendant,  who  usually 
lagged  some  distance  behind.  By  means 
of  a  sympathetic  ink  Bolland  and  Huger 
acquainted  him  with  the  plan  of  escape 
they  had  devised,  so  that  he  was  fully 
prepared  when,  on  a  certain  morning,  as 
he  was  out  for  his  airing,  they  rode  up  to 
him  on  horseback  holding  a  third  horse 
by  the  bridle.  "  Seize  this  horse,  and 
you  are  free  !  "  cried  Huger.  The  officer, 
now  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  his  posi- 
tion, drew  his  sword.  Lafayette  seized 
him  and  a  strugde  ensued.  The  gleam 
of  the  weapon  frightened   the   riderless 
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horse,  who  broke  his  bridle  and  galloped 
away.  Leaping  to  the  ground  Huger 
heroically  insisted  upon  Lafayette  mount- 
ing his  horse,  named  to  him  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  fifteen  miles  off,  where  a 
chaise  was  waiting  to  convey  them  over 
'tlie  Austrian  border,  and  sprang  up  be- 
hind Bolland. 

The  two  gentlemen  had  not  galloped 
far  when  their  horse  stumbled  and  threw 
Bolland  to  the  ground,  severely  hurting 
him.  Once  more  Huger  played  the  hero 
—  remounted  his  friend,  and  trusted  him- 
self to  the  fleetness  of  his  feet.  But  he 
was  quickly  overtaken  and  captured.  In 
the  meantime,  Lafayette  had  unhappily 
mistaken  the  road,  and,  being  purposely 
misdirected  by  a  peasant,  who  from  his 
manner  and  appearance,  suspected  him 
to  be  an  escaped  prisoner,  after  a  circuit 
of  many  miles  found  himself  back  in 
Ohnutz,  where  he  was  again  made  pris- 
oner. Bolland  alone  reached  the  ren- 
dezvous, but  hearing,  after  some  days, 
of  the  capture  of  his  friends,  he  volun- 
tarily gave  himself  up  to  the  authorities. 
Thus  the  termination  of  this  bold  attempt 
was  to  place  all  three  within  the  same 
walls. 

Bolland  and  Huger  were  released  at 
the  end  of  a  twelvemonth.  But  all  the 
old  rigours  and  cruellies  were  again  im- 
posed upon  the  wretched  Lafayette.  In 
the  meantime  his  wife  had  been  released 
from  her  Paris  dungeon,  and,  accompan- 
ied by  her  two  daughters,  had  proceeded 
to  Vienna  to  beg  permission  to  share  her 
husband's  captivity.  Her  prayer  was 
granted.  For  sixteen  months  this  noble- 
hearted  woman,  with  her  daughters,  en- 
dured the  horrors  of  the  Olmutz  dun- 
geons. At  the  end  of  that  time  her 
health  gave  way,  and  she  wrote  to  the 
Emperor,  begging  permission  to  seek, 
for  a  short  time,  a  purer  air.  The  reply 
was,  that  she  was  free  to  leave,  but  not 
to  return.  Her  answer  may  be  antici- 
pated. "  Whatever  might  be  the  state  of 
my  health,  or  the  inconvenience  of  my 
daughters,  I  will  share  my  husband's 
captivity  in  all  its  details  !  " 

Most  touching  and  noble  is  this  pic- 
ture of  womanly  devotion,  and  yet  more 
so  is  that  of  the  two  young  lovely  girls 
sacrificing  some  of  their  brightest  days 
in  the  foetid  atmosphere  of  a  dark,  humid 
dungeon,  imperilling  their  very  lives  to 
filial  love. 

Europe  began  to  raise  its  voice  against 
this  barbarous  and  unjustifiable  captivity  ; 
it  was  vehemently  discussed  in  the  Eng- 
lish House  of    Commons  ;  and    France, 


now  relieved  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Terrorists,  bestirred  herself  to  obtain  her 
son's  release.  That  release  came,  thanks  to 
Buonaparte,  with  the  Peace  of  Campo  For- 
mio,  in  1797.  Lafayette  at  once  hastened 
to  thank  his  liberator  ;  but  his  reception 
was  cold,  and  it  was  hinted  to  him  that 
his  absence  from  France  for  a  time  was 
desirable.  Buonaparte  liked  not  such 
restless  spirits  about  him.  So  Lafayette 
took  up  his  abode  in  Holland  until  1799. 
In  that  year  he  re-entered  France,  but 
only  to  retire  to  his  mother-in-law's  estate 
of  La  Grange,  forty  miles  from  Paris.  By- 
and-by  Napoleon  made  overtures  to  win 
him  over  to  his  side.  Through  Talley- 
rand he  offered  him  the  dignity  of  sena- 
tor and  that  of  ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  But  Lafayette  refused  both,  and 
stood  aloof  from  politics.  This  did  not 
prevent  him,  however,  opposing  in  a 
letter  of  remonstrance  addressed  to  the 
First  Consul  himself,  the  proposition  of 
making  the  Consulship  for  life  ;  nor  from 
raising  his  voice  against  the  infamous 
murder  of  the  Due  D'Enghien. 

Napoleon's  retaliation  was  paltry  ;  he 
revenged  himself  upon  the  father  by  with- 
holding from  his  son,  who  was  an  officer 
in  his  army,  the  promotion  that  he  had 
repeatedly  merited. 

In  1807  Lafayette  lost  his  noble  wife. 
From  that  time  he  caused  her  chamber  to 
be  shut  up  ;  thenceforth  it  was  entered 
only  once  a  year,  on  the  anniversary  of 
her  death,  and  then  only  by  himself,  to 
spend  the  day  in  a  tearful  homage  to  Ifer 
memory.*  He  always  wore  suspended 
from  his  neck  a  gold  medallion,  which 
contained  her  portrait  ;  round  it  were  en- 
graved these  words  :  "  I  am  yours,"  and 
upon  the  back,  "  I  was  then  a  gentle 
companion  to  you."  One  of  the  last 
actions  of  his  dying  moments  was  to  kiss 
and  to  weep  over  this  last  memento  of  a 
devoted  love. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  Em- 
pire Lafayette  remained  secluded  from 
the  political  world.  At  the  Restoration 
he  appeared  at  court  in  full  uniform,  and 
wearing  the  white  cockade  ;  but  the  roy- 
alists could  not  forget  '89,  and  several 
semi-official  attacks  were  made  upon  him. 
Deeply    mortified    at    his   reception,    he 


*  In  1822  this  pious  devotion  to  the  dead  saved  his 
Hfe.  He  was  about  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Carbonari ;  the  day  fixed  for  the  outbreak  was  that  cf 
that  sad  anniversary.  But  not  even  an  event  so  mo- 
mentous could  induce  him  to  neglect  his  self-imposac? 
duty.  During  the  twenty-four  hours  thus  lost  the  p!ot 
burst  up.  But  for  that  delay  he  would  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  midst  of  the  conspirators ;  as  it  was,  no 
proofs  of  complicity  could  be  established  against  him. 
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quickly  returned  into  the  country.  His 
v:inity  never  pardoned  the  Bourbons  for 
this  wound  upon  his  self-love  ;  from  that 
time  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  thorn  in 
their  sides. 

During  the  Hundred  Days  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Marne  returned  him 
to  the  elective  chamber,  of  which  he  was 
named  one  of  the  vice-presidents.     When 


noble  figure  is  still  as  upright,  bold,  and  vig- 
orous as  the  mind  that  informs  it.  Grace, 
strength,  and  dignity  still  distinguish  the  fine 
person  of  this  extraordinary  man  ;  who,  though 
more  than  forty  years  before  the  world,  does 
not  yet  appear  to  have  reached  his  climacteric. 
Bustling  and  active  in  his  farm,  graceful  and 
elegant  in  his  saloon,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  in 
one  of  the  most  successful  agriculturists,  and 
one  of  the  most  perfect  fine  gentlemen  that 


Napoleon  wished  to  dissolve  that  cham-  France  has  produced,  a  warrior  and  a  legisla- 
ber  Lafayette  declared  it  permanent,  and  tor. 
called  upon  the  Emperor  to  abdicate. 
Lucien  was  sent  to  oppose  the  motion, 
but  Lafayette  was  firm,  and  he  carried 
the  day.  Yet,  when  the  question  was 
mooted  whether  peace  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  surrender  of  the  fallen 
man,  he  nobly  exclaimed  :  "  I  am  sur- 
prised that  in  making  so  odious  a  propo- 
sition to  the  French  nation  you  should 
have  addressed  yourself  to  the  prisoner 
of  Olmutz."  Now  that  the  great  con- 
queror had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  La- 
fayette forgot  all  political  differences,  all 
old  animosities,  and  behaved  to  him  with 
the  utmost  generosity  and  respect,  even 
offering  to  provide  him  with  the  means 
of  seeking  a  refuge  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  re-entry  of  the  Bourbons  he 
retired  once  more  into  country  life.  La 
Grange  and  its  possessor,  as  they  ap- 
peared at  this  time,  are  thus  admirably 
described  by  Lady  Morgan  : 


In  the  midst  of  the  fertile  and  luxurious 
wilderness,  rising  above  prolific  orchards  and 
antiquated  woods,  appeared  the  five  towers  of 
La  Grange  Blessneau,  tinged  with  the  golden 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Through  the  boles  of 
the  trees  appeared  the  pretty  village  of  Aube- 
pierre.  A  remote  view  of  the  village  of 
D'Hieres,  with  its  gleaming  river  and  romantic 
valley,  was  caught  and  lost  alternately  in  the 
serpentine  mazes  of  the  rugged  road ;  which 
accommodated  to  the  groupings  of  the  trees 
wound  amidst  branches  laden  with  ripening 
fruit,  till  its  rudeness  suddenly  subsided  in  the 
velvet  lawn  that  immediately  surrounded  the 
castle.  The  deep  moat,  the  draw-bridge,  the 
ivied  tower  and  arched  portals  opening  into 
the  square  court,  had  a  feudal  and  picturesque 
character.*  We  found  General  Lafayette  sur- 
rounded by  his  patriarchal  family,  his  excellent 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  his  two  daughters, 
the  sharers  of  his  dungeon  at  Olmutz,  and  their 
husl)ands,  eleven  grandchildren,  and  a  venera- 
ble grand  uncle.  .  .  .  On  the  person  of  Lafay- 
ette time  has  left  no  impression  ;  not  a  wrinkle 
furrows  the  ample  brow,  and  his  unbent  and 


*  Climbing  about  his  porch  was  a  parasitic  plant 
which  he  used  to  point  out  to  his  visitors  with  much 
pride.  It  had  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  friendship 
during  a  short  visit  to  England,  just  previous  to  his  first 
cxpeditiou  to  America. 


In  this  delicious  retirement  he  lived 
until  November  1818,  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  Elective  Chambers  by  the  Elec- 
toral College  of  Seine-et-Marne.  He  at 
once  ranged  himself  upon  the  extreme 
left.  Plunged  once  more  into  the  ex- 
citement of  political  life,  once  more  an 
actor  to  be  applauded  and  admired  upon 
the  great  stage,  his  vanity,  his  love  of 
destructiveness,  dislike  of  all  constituted 
authority,  and  feverish  desire  for  change, 
asserted  themselves  with  all  their  old 
vigour.  Experience  had  taught  him 
nothing  ;  every  revolution  abroad,  every 
plot  at  home,  secured  his  support  and 
active  help.  He  advocated  the  revolu- 
tions of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  Naples,  of 
Piedmont.  Still  dazzled  by  the  vision  of 
American  republicanism,  still  believing 
in  the  practicability  of  its  realization  in 
France,  and  still  proposing  to  himself  to 
win  the  immortal  renown  of  establishing 
that  Utopia,  he  became  the  secret  leader 
of  Carbonarism,  and  was  ready  to  involve 
France  once  more  in  blood  and  anarchy 
for  the  hope  of  realizing  an  idea.  How 
narrowly  he  escaped  being  arrested  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  conspirators  has 
been  already  recounted.*  But  like  so 
many  other  valiant  demagogues,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  kept  a  very  sharp  look-out 
upon  his  own  safety,  and  to  have  left  the 
punishment  to  his  tools. 

In  1823,  Lafayette  —  it  was  after  the 
burst  up  of  the  Carbonari  plot  —  lost  his 
seat  in  the  Chamber.  He  took  this  op- 
portunity to  revisit  America.  His  re- 
ception was  magnificent  ;  from  state  to 
state  his  progress  was  one  fete  ;  trium- 
phal arches,  balls,  feasts,  flowers,  depu- 
tations. The  senate  voted  him  back  the 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  he 
had  expended  upon  American  freedom, 
and  added  thereto  a  complete  township 
of  land  in  North  Carolina,  which  was 
called  Lafayctteville.  The  gift  was  by 
no  means  unacceptable,  for  La  Grange 
and  Chavainac  were  the  only  estates  coa- 

*  See  note  to  p.  806. 
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fiscation  had  left  him,  and  at  the  time  he 
was  poor  and  in  debt. 

In  1823  he  again  became  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1829,  he 
revisited  Chavainac,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  in  passing  through  the  coun- 
try was  everywhere  received  with  an  en- 
thusiasm scarcely  inferior  to  that  which 
he  had  encountered  in  America.  In 
Lyons,  a  crowd  of  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  persons  assembled  to  greet 
him. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
of  July  he  hastened  to  Paris.  During 
the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  he  person- 
aWy  visited  the  barricades,  directing  and 
stimulating,  with  all  his  old  ardour, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  men,  women,  and 
children ;  once  more  he  raised  the  tri- 
colour upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
never  rested  until  he  had  not  only  com- 
pelled the  abdication  of  Charles,  but 
driven  him  from  his  last  shelter — Ram- 
bouillet. 

But  when  the  moment  arrived  to  de- 
cide the  future  government  of  France,  as 
usual  he  shrank  back  timorously  from 
the  Republic  he  had  been  working  for, 
and  declared  in  favour  of  constitutional 
monarchy.  He  now  busied  himself  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  National  Guard, 
raising  it  to  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  men.  There  was  another 
grand  installation,  not  so  grand  as  that 
of  1790  perhaps,  but  sufficiently  impos- 
ing, in  which  the  citizen  King  presented 
to  him  the  colours,  and  in  which,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  Paris,  he  was  once 
more  named  commander  of  all  the  Na- 
tional Guards  of  the  kingdom. 

Yet  no  sooner  was  a  regular  govern- 
ment once  more  established  than  it  dis- 
contented him  ;  he  resigned  the  com- 
mand so  recently  bestowed,  and  ranged 
himself  in  his  old  place  upon  the  ex- 
treme left. 

One  other  last  act  of  his  strange,  event- 
ful life  was  to  refuse  the  crown  of  Bel- 
gium, which  had  been  offered  him. 

He  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1834,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  funeral 
was  splendid  and  imposing,  thousands  of 
every  grade  of  society  attending  it.  Fu- 
neral honours  were  accorded  to  him  in 
America ;  the  Senate  House  was  hung 
with  black  until  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  an  eloquent  eulogy  upon  his  life  was 
pronounced  in  full  Congress.  "  He 
would  fain  be  a  Grandison  Cromwell," 
said  Mirabeau,  speaking  one  day  of  the 
commander  of  the  National  Guards, 
whom  he  always  secretly  despised.     "  He 
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would  coquette  with  the  supreme  author- 
ity without  daring  to  seize  it."  There  is 
mucli  wit  and  felicity  in  that  oddly  com- 
pounded epithet  "  Grandison  Cromwell." 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  by  some  impossible 
freak  of  fortune.  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
thrust  into  the  position  of  a  Cromwell, 
and  you  will  understand  much  of  Lafay- 
ette's character  and  actions.  He  was  a 
fine  gentleman  demagogue,  who  would 
have  loved  to  rule  over  fine  gentle- 
man republicans.  He  was  opposed  to  all 
aristocratic  distinctions,  but  desired  that 
the  whole  nation  should  be  in  perpetual  M 
salaam  to  /lis  virtue,  kis  genius,  and  /it's  ^ 
omnipotence. 

The  leading  feature  of  Lafayette's 
character  was  vanity.  He  was  am- 
bitious, not  so  much  of  real  power  as  of 
its  appearance,  of  ec^a^,  and  of  vainglory. 
Self-consciousness  of  power  was  nothing 
to  him  unaccompanied  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  mob.  In  whatever  position 
he  stood,  in  whatever  society  he  found 
himself,  whether  it  was  that  of  kings, 
nobles,  senators,  soldiers,  or  shopkeepers, 
he  desired  to  be  the  central  figure,  the 
cynosure  of  every  eye  and  of  all  ap- 
plause. He  had  not  power  of  mind  for 
supreme  command  ;  he  burned  for  its 
ifc/a^,  but  shrank  from  its  responsibility. 
Thus,  to  stand  between  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth and  the  people,  to  be  the  protec- 
tor and  master  of  the  one,  the  liberator 
and  champion  of  the  other,  and  the  ob- 
served of  all,  was  to  obtain  the  acme  of 
his  ambition.  In  such  leading-strings 
he  would  have  held  every  government  of 
France  ;  the  moment  it  escaped  from  his 
hands,  and  that  other  names  were  larger 
and  more  frequent  in  men's  mouths,  he 
became  a  revolutionist.  During  the 
whole  reign  of  Napoleon,  he  entirely 
withdrew  himself  from  public  affairs,  not 
only  because  he  conscientiously  disap- 
proved of  his  rule,  but  because,  in  the 
presence  of  that  iron  will  and  splendid 
genius,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  utterly 
insignificant.  Courageous  as  a  soldier, 
he  was  timid  in  resolution.  A  sincere 
enthusiast  for  republican  institutions,  he 
shrank  from  their  realization.  A  man  of 
energy  and  genius  at  the  head  of  that 
vast  citizen  army  of  which  he  was  the 
creator,  would  have  determined  the  revo- 
lution in  its  earliest  days  ;  but  when  the 
moment  for  decisive  action  came,  oppos- 
ing fears  and  scruples  paralyzed  his  will 
to  impotency.  In  so  excitable  a  country 
as  France,  he  was  a  dangerous  citizen  ; 
more  dangerous  in  his  weakness  than 
he  would  have  been  had  he  been  gifted 
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with  daring  and  mental  power  ;  for  while 
especially  adapted  to  destroy  government, 
he  had  not  the  reconstructive  genius  of 
Cromwell  or  Napoleon,  to  give  a  some- 
thing in  their  place.  In  fine,  "  he  had 
every  great  quality,  yet  something  was 
wanting  in  each."  * 

Yet,  beneath  all  the  weakness  and  van- 
ity of  the  head,  there  beat  a  noble  heart, 
in  which  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  des- 
potism were  enshrined  in  its  highest 
place.  The  devotion  of  his  person  and 
fortune  to  the  cause  of  American  free- 
dom is  one  of  the  most  generous  actions 
on  record.  The  fortitude  with  which  he 
endured  his  long  and  terrible  imprison- 
ment, and  the  ardour  with  which,  in  the 
gloom  of  his  loathsome  dungeon,  he  still 
fostered  those  dreams  of  liberty  to  which 
he  owed  all  his  sufferings,  are  traits  of 
constancy  and  greatness  of  soul  to  which 
could  be  found  but  few  parallels.  To  the 
poor,  he  was  the  most  generous  of  friends 
—  to  the  alleviation  of  their  sufferings  he 
devoted  much  of  his  income,  and  during 
the  terrible  cholera  time  in  Paris,  he  him- 
self bore  from  house  to  house  food  and 
wine,  and  medicine  and  money,  and 
worked  unceasingly  to  mitigate  the  hor- 
rors of  sickness  and  death  that  raged 
around  him.  Above  all,  he  was  generous 
to  fallen  opponents.  How  hardly  he 
strove  to  save  Napoleon  from  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  how  gratefully  he  re- 
membered that  to  the  fallen  emperor,  with 
the  acts  and  policy  of  whom  he  had  ever 
been  at  variance,  he  owed  his  release 
from  the  dungeon  of  Olmutz,  have  been 
already  recorded  in  these  pages.  When, 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
mob  clamoured  at  the  very  doors  for  the 
lives  of  the  Polignac  Ministry,  which  he 
himself  had  worked  so  ardently  to  over- 
throw, he  stood  forth  their  champion  and 
defended  them  from  the  popular  rage. 

In  the  light  of  so  many  amiable  private 
virtues,  let  us  bury  the  shadows  of  his 
political  errors. 

*  Dumont. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  PARISIANS. 

BY   LORD   LYTTON. 

Book  XII. 

CHAPTER   I. 

The  last  book  closed  with  the  success 
of  the  Parisian  sortie  on  the  30th  of  No- 
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j  vember,  to  be  followed  by  the  terrible  en- 
gagements, no  less  honourable  to  French 
I  valour,  on  the  2d  of  December.  There 
was  the  sanguine  belief  that  deliverance 
was  at  hand  ;  that  Trochu  would  break 
through  the  circle  of  iron,  and  effect  that 
junction  with  the  army  of  Aurelles  de 
Paladine  which  would  compel  the  Ger- 
mans to  raise  the  investment;  —  belief 
rudely  shaken  by  Ducrot's  proclamation 
of  the  4th,  to  explain  the  recrossing  of 
the  Marne,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
positions  conquered,  but  not  altogether 
dispelled  till  Von  Moltke's  letter  to 
Trochu  on  the  5th  announcing  the  de- 
feat of  the  army  of  the  Loire  and  the  re- 
capture of  Orleans.  Even  then  the  Pa- 
risians did  not  lose  hope  of  succour  ; 
and  even  after  the  desperate  and  fruitless 
sortie  against  Le  Bourget  on  the  21st,  it 
was  not  without  witticisms  on  defeat  and 
predictions  of  triumph,  that  Winter  and 
Famine  settled  sullenly  on  the  city. 

Our  narrative  reopens  with  the  last 
period  of  the  siege. 

It  was  during  these  dreadful  days,  that 
if  the  vilest  and  the  most  hideous  aspects 
of  the  Parisian  population  showed  them- 
selves at  the  worst,  so  all  its  loveliest,  its 
noblest,  its  holiest  characteristics  —  un- 
noticed by  ordinary  observers  in  the 
prosperous  days  of  the  capital  —  became 
conspicuously  prominent.  The  higher 
classes,  including  the  remnant  of  the  old 
noblesse^  had  during  the  whole  siege  ex- 
hibited qualities  in  notable  contrast  to 
those  assigned  them  by  the  enemies  of 
aristocracy.  Their  sons  had  been  fore- 
most among  those  soldiers  who  never 
calumniated  a  leader,  never  fled  before  a 
foe  ;  their  women  had  been  among  the 
most  zealous  and  the  most  tender  nurses 
of  the  ambulances  they  had  founded  and 
served ;  their  houses  had  been  freely 
opened,  whether  to  the  families  exiled 
from  the  suburbs,  or  in  supplement  to 
the  hospitals.  The  amount  of  relief  they 
afforded  unostentatiously,  out  of  means 
that  shared  the  general  failure  of  accus- 
tomed resource,  when  the  famine  com- 
menced, would  be  scarcely  credible  if 
stated.  Admirable,  too,  were  the  forti- 
tude and  resignation  of  the  genuine  Pari- 
sian bourgeoisie  —  the  thrifty  tradesfolk 
and  ^vc\d\\  rentiers  —  that  class  in  which, 
to  judge  of  its  timidity  when  opposed  to 
a  mob,  courage  is  not  the  most  conspicu- 
ous virtue.  Courage  became  so  now  — 
courage  to  bear  hourly  increasing  priva- 
tion, and  to  suppress  every  murmur  of 
suffering  that  would  discredit  their  pa- 
triotism, and  invoke  "peace  at  any  price." 
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It  was  on  this  class  that  the  calamities  of 
the  siege  now  pressed  the  most  heavily. 
The  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  stoppage 
of  the  rents,  in  which  they  had  invested 
their  savings,  reduced  many  of  them  to 
actual  want.  Those  only  of  their  num- 
ber who  obtained  the  pay  of  one  and  a 
half  franc  a-day  as  National  Guards, 
could  be  sure  to  escape  from  starvation. 
But  this  pay  had  already  begun  to  de- 
moralize the  receivers.  Scanty  for  sup- 
ply of  food,  it  was  ample  for  supply  of 
drink.  And  drunkenness,  hitherto  rare 
in  that  rank  of  the  Parisians,  became  a 
prevalent  vice,  aggravated  in  the  case  of 
a  National  Guard  when  it  wholly  unfitted 
him  for  the  duties  he  undertook,  especial- 
ly such  National  Guards  as  were  raised 
from  the  most  turbulent  democracy  of 
the  working  class. 

But  of  ail  that  population,  there  were 
two  sections  in  which  the  most  beautiful 
elements  of  our  human  nature  were  most 
touchingly  manifest  —  the  women  and 
the  priesthood,  including  in  the  latter 
denomination  all  the  various  brother- 
hoods and  societies  which  religion  formed 
and  inspired. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  December  that 
Frederic  Lemercier  stood  gazing  wist- 
fully on  a  military  report  affixed  to  a 
blank  wall,  which  stated  that  "  the  ene- 
my, worn  out  by  a  resistance  of  over  one 
hundred  days,"  had  commenced  the 
bombardment.  Poor  Frederic  was  sadly 
altered ;  he  had  escaped  the  Prussian 
guns,  but  not  the  Parisian  winter  —  the 
severest  known  for  twenty  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  frozen  at  their  posts 
—  brought  back  to  the  ambulance  with 
Fox  in  his  bosom  trying  to  keep  him 
warm.  He  had  only  lately  been  sent 
forth  as  convalescent,  — ambulances  were 
too  crowded  to  retain  a  patient  longer 
than  absolutely  needful, —  and  had  been 
hunger-pinched  and  frost-pinched  ever 
since.  The  luxurious  Frederic  had  still, 
somewhere  or  other,  a  capital  yielding 
above  threje  thousand  a-year,  and  of 
which  he  could  not  now  realize  a  franc, 
the  tide-deeds  to  various  investments 
being  in  the  hands  of  Duplessis  —  the 
most  trustworthy  of  friends,  the  most  up- 
right of  men,  but  who  was  in  Bretagne, 
and  could  not  be  got  at.  And  the  time 
had  come  at  Paris  when  you  could  not 
get  trust  for  a  pound  of  horse-flesh,  or  a 
daily  supply  of  fuel.  And  Frederic  Le- 
mercier, who  had  long  since  spent  the 
2000  francs  borrowed  from  Alain  (not  ig- 
nobly, but  somewhat  ostentatiously,  in 
feasting  any  acquaintance  who  wanted  a 


feast),  and  vi^ho  had  sold  to  any  one  who 
could  afford  to  speculate  on  such  dainty 
luxuries,  clocks,  bronzes,  amber-m.outhed 
pipes  —  all  that  had  made  the  envied 
garniture  of  his  bachelor's  apartment, — 
Frederick  Lemercier  was,  so  far  as  the 
task  of  keeping  body  and  soul  together, 
worse  off  than  any  English  pauper  who 
can  apply  to  the  Union.  Of  course  he 
might  have  claimed  his  half-pay  of  thirty 
sous  as  a  National  Guard.  But  he  little 
knows  the  true  Parisian  who  imagines  a 
seigneur  of  the  Chaussde  d'Antin,  the 
oracle  of  those  with  whom  he  lived,  and 
one  who  knew  life  so  well  that  he  had 
preached  prudence  to  a  seigneur  of  the 
faubourg  like  Alain  de  Rochebriant, 
stooping  to  apply  for  the  wages  of  thirty 
sous.  Rations  were  only  obtained  by  the 
wonderful  patience  of  women,  who  had 
children  to  whom  they  were  both  saints 
and  martyrs.  The  hours,  the  weary 
hours,  one  had  to  wait  before  one  could 
get  one's  place  on  the  line  for  the  distri- 
bution of  that  atrocious  black  bread  de- 
feated men, —  defeated  most  wives  if  only 
for  husbands, —  were  defied  only  by  moth- 
ers and  daughters.  Literally  speaking, 
Lemercier  was  starving.  Alain  had  been 
badly  wounded  in  the  sortie  of  the  21st, 
and  was  laid  up  in  an  ambulance.  Even 
if  he  could  have  been  got  at,  he  had  pro- 
bably nothing  left  to  bestow  upon  Le- 
mercier. 

Lemercier  gazed  on  the  announcement 
of  the  bombardment, —  and  the  Parisian 
gaiety,  which  some  French  historian  of 
t4ie  siege  calls  douce  philosophic^  linger- 
ing on  him  still,  he  said  audibly,  turning 
round  to  any  stranger  who  heard  :  "  Hap- 
piest of  mortals  that  we  are  !  Under  the 
present  Government  we  are  never  warned 
of  anything  disagreeable  that  can  hap- 
pen ;  we  are  only  told  of  it  when  it  has 
happened,  and  then  as  rather  pleasant 
than  otherwise.  I  get  up.  I  meet  a 
civil  gendarme.  '  What  is  that  firing  1 
which  of  our  provincial  armies  is  taking 
Prussia  in  the  rear  ? '  '  Monsieur,'  says 
the  gendarme^  '  it  is  the  Prussian  Krupp 
guns.'  I  look  at  the  proclamation,  and 
my  fears  vanish, —  my  heart  is  relieved. 
I  read  that  the  bombardment  is  a  sure 
sign  that  the  enemy  is  worn  out." 

Some  of  the  men  grouped  round  Fred- 
eric ducked  their  heads  in  terror  ;  others, 
who  knew  that  the  thunderbolt  launched 
from  the  plateau  of  Avron  would  not  fall 
on  the  pavements  of  Paris,  laughed  and 
joked.  But  in  front,  with  no  sign  of  ter- 
ror, no  sound  of  laughter,  stretched, 
moving  inch  by  inch,  the  female  proces- 
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sion  towards  the  bakery  in  which  the 
morsel  of  bread  for  their  infants  was  doled 
out. 

*'  Hist,  vion  ajni,''''  said  a  deep  voice  be- 
side Lemercier.  "  Look  at  those  women, 
and  do  not  wound  their  ears  by  a  jest." 

Lemercier,  offended  by  that  rebuke, 
though  too  susceptible  to  good  emotions 
not  to  recognize  its  justice,  tried  with 
feeble  fingers  to  turn  up  his  moustache, 
and  to  turn  a  defiant  crest  upon  the  re- 
buker.  He  was  rather  startled  to  see  the 
tall  martial  form  at  his  side,  and  to  recog- 
nize Victor  de  Maulion.  "  Don't  you 
think,  M.  Lemercier,"  resumed  the  Vi- 
comte,  half  sadly,  "that  these  women  are 
worthy  of  better  husbands  and  sons  than 
are  commonly  found  among  the  soldiers 
whose  uniform  we  wear  ?  " 

"  The  National  Guard  !  You  ought  not 
to  sneer  at  them,  Vicomte, —  you  whose 
troop  covered  itself  with  glory  on  the 
great  days  of  Villiers  and  Champigny, — 
you  in  whose  praise  even  the  grumblers 
of  Paris  became  eloquent,  and  in  whom  a 
future  Marshal  of  France  is  foretold." 

"  But,  alas  !  more  than  half  of  my  poor 
troop  was  left  on  the  battle-field,  or  is 
now  wrestling  for  mangled  remains  of 
life  in  the  ambulances.  And  the  new 
recruits  with  which  I  took  the  field  on 
the  2ist  are  not  likely  to  cover  them- 
selves with  glory,  or  insure  to  their  com- 
mander the  baton  of  a  marshal." 

"  Ay,  I  heard  when  I  was  in  the  hospi- 
tal that  you  had  publicly  shamed  some 
of  these  recruits,  and  declared  that  you 
would  rather  resign  than  lead  them  again 
to  battle." 

"  True  ;  and  at  this  moment,  for  so 
doing,  I  am  the  man  most  hated  by  the 
rabble  who  supplied  those  recruits." 

The  men,  while  thus  conversing,  had 
moved  slowly  on,  and  were  now  in  front 
of  a  large  cafe,  from  the  interior  of  which 
came  the  sound  of  loud  bravos  and  clap- 
pings of  hands.  Lemercier's  curiosity 
was  excited.  "  For  what  can  be  that  ap- 
plause "i  "  he  said  ;  "  let  us  look  in  and 
see." 

The  room  was  thronged.  In  the  dis- 
tance, on  a  small  raised  platform,  stood  a 
girl  dressed  in  faded  theatrical  finery, 
making  her  obeisance  to  the  crowd. 

"  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Frederic  — 
"can  I  trust  my  eyes!  Surely  that  is 
the  once  superb  Julie :  has  she  been 
dancing  here  ?" 

One  of  the  loungers,  evidently  belong- 
ing to  the  same  world  as  Lemercier,  over- 
heard the  question,  and  answered  polite- 
ly :     "  No,    Monsieur :     she     has    been 


reciting  verses,  and  really  declaims  very 
well,  considering  it  is  not  her  vocation. 
She  has  given  us  extracts  from  Victor 
Hugo  and  De  Musset  :  and  crowned  all 
with  a  patriotic  hymn  by  Gustave  Ra- 
meau, —  her  old  lover,  if  gossip  be  true." 

Meanwhile  De  Mauldon,  who  at  first 
had  glanced  over  the  scene  with  his 
usual  air  of  calm  and  cold  indifference, 
became  suddenly  struck  by  the  girl's 
beautiful  face,  and  gazed  on  it  with  a 
look  of  startled  surprise. 

"  Who  and  what  did  you  say  that  poor 
fair  creature  is,  M.  Lemercier.?" 

"  She  is  a  Mademoiselle  Julie  Caumar- 
tin,  and  was  a  very  popular  coryphee. 
She  has  hereditary  right  to  be  a  good 
dancer  as  the  daughter  of  a  once  more 
famous  ornament  of  the  ballet,  la  belle 
L^onie  —  whom  you  must  have  seen  in 
your  young  days." 

"  Of  course.  Ldonie  —  she  married  a 
M.  Surville,  a  s\\\y  bourgeois  gcntilhomme, 
who  earned  the  hatred  of  Paris  by  taking 
her  off  the  stage.  So  that  is  her  daugh- 
ter !  I  see  no  likeness  to  her  mother  — 
much  handsomer.  Why  does  she  call 
herself  Caumartin  ? " 

"  Oh,"  said  Frederic,  "  a  melancholy 
but  trite  story.  Leonie  was  left  a  widow, 
and  died  in  want.  What  could  the  poor 
young  daughter  do  ?  She  found  a  rich 
protector  who  had  influence  to  get  her  an 
appointment  in  the  ballet :  and  there  she 
did  as  most  girls  so  circumstanced  do  — 
appeared  under  an  assumed  name,  which 
she  has  since  kept." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Victor,  compas- 
sionately. "  Poor  thing  !  she  has  quitted 
the  platform,  and  is  coming  this  way,  evi- 
dently to  speak  to  you.  I  saw  her  eyes 
brighten  as  she  caught  sight  of  your  face." 

Lemercier  attempted  a  languid  air  of 
modest  self-complacency  as  the  girl  now 
approached  him.  '■'■  Bon  jour,  M.  Fred- 
eric !  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  how  thin  you  have 
grown  !     You  have  been  ill  "i  " 

"  The  hardships  of  a  military  life, 
Mademoiselle.  Ah,  for  the  beaux  jours, 
and  the  peace  we  insisted  on  destroying 
under  the  Empire  which  we  destroyed 
for  listening  to  us  !  But  you  thrive  well, 
I  trust.  I  have  seen  you  better  dressed, 
but  never  in  greater  beauty." 

The  girl  blushed  as  she  replied,  "  Do 
you  really  think  as  you  speak  ?" 

"  I  could  not  speak  more  sincerely  if  I 
lived  in  the  legendary  House  of  Glass." 

The  girl  clutched  his  arm,  and  said  in 
suppressed  tones,  "  Where  is  Gustave  ?  " 

"  Gustave  Rameau  .?  I  have  no  idea. 
Do  you  never  see  him  now  ?  " 
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"Never,  —  perhaps  I  never  shall  see 
hhii  again  ;  but  when  you  do  meet  him, 
say  that  Julie  owes  to  him  her  livelihood. 
An  honest  livelihood.  Monsieur.  He 
taught  her  to  love  verses  —  told  her  how 
to  recite  them.  I  am  engaged  at  this 
cafe  —  you  will  find  me  here  the  same 
hour  every  day,  in  case  —  in  case.  —  You 
are  good  and  kind,  and  will  come  and  tell 
me  that  Gustave  is  well  and  happy  even 
if  he  forgets  me.  Aii  revoir  I  Stop,  you 
do  look,  my  poor  Frederic,  as  if — as  if  — 
pardon  me.  Monsieur  Lemercier,  is  there 
anything  I  can  do  t  Will  you  condescend 
to  borrow  from  me  .''     I  am  in  funds." 

Lemercier  at  that  offer  was  nearly 
moved  to  tears.  Famished  though  he 
was,  he  could  not,  however,  have  touched 
that  girl's  earnings. 

"  You  are  an  angel  of  goodness,  Made- 
moiselle !  Ah,  how  I  envy  Gustave  Ra- 
meau  !  No,  I  don't  want  aid.  I  am  al- 
ways a — rentier P 

'•  Bien  !  and  if  you  see  Gustave,  you 
will  not  forget." 

"  Rely  on  me.  Come  away,"  he  said 
to  De  Mauleon.  "  I  don't  want  to  hear 
that  girl  repeat  the  sort  of  bombast  the 
poets  indite  nowadays.  It  is  fustian  ; 
and  that  girl  may  have  a  brain  of  feather, 
but  she  has  a  heart  of  gold." 

"  True,"  said  Victor,  as  they  regained 
the  street.  "  I  overheard  what  she  said 
to  you.  What  an  incomprehensible  thing 
is  a  woman  !  how  more  incomprehensible 
still  is  a  woman's  love  !  Ah,  pardon  me. 
I  must  leave  you  ;  I  see  in  the  proces- 
sion a  poor  woman  known  to  me  in  bet- 
ter days." 

De  Mauleon  walked  towards  the  wo- 
man he  spoke  of  —  one  of  the  long  pro- 
cession to  the  bakery  —  a  child  clinging 
to  her  robe.  A  pale,  grief-worn  woman, 
still  young,  but  with  the  weariness  of  age 
on  her  face,  and  the  shadow  of  death  on 
her  child's. 

"  I  think  I  see  Madame  Monnier,"  said 
De  Mauldon,  softly. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  drearily. 
A  year  ago,  she  would  have  blushed  if 
addressed  by  a  stranger  in  a  name  not 
lawfully  hers. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  in  hollow  accents 
broken  by  cough  ;  "  I  don't  know  you, 
Monsieur." 

"  Poor  woman  !  "  he  resumed,  walking 
beside  her  as  she  moved  slowly  on,  while 
the  eyes  of  other  women  in  the  proces- 
sion stared  at  him  hungrily.  "  And  your 
child  looks  ill  too.     It  is  your  youngest  ?  " 

"  My  only  one  !  The  others  are  in  Pere 
la  Chaise.     There  are  but  few  children 


alive   in  my  street  now.     God   has   been 
very  merciful  and  taken  them  to  Himself." 

De  Mauleon  recalled  the  scene  of  a 
neat  comfortable  apartment,  and  the 
healthful  happy  children  at  play  on  the 
floor.  The  mortality  among  the  little 
ones,  especially  in  the  qiiartier  occupied 
by  the  working  classes,  had  of  late  been 
terrible.  The  want  of  food,  of  fuel,  the 
intense  severity  of  the  weather,  had  swept 
them  off  as  by  a  pestilence. 

"And  Monnier  —  what  of  him?  No 
doubt  he  is  a  National  Guard,  and  has  his 
pay .? " 

The  woman  made  no  answer,  but  hung 
down  her  head.  She  was  stifling  a  sob. 
Till  then  her  eyes  seemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  last  source  of  tears. 

"He  lives  still?"  continued  Victor, 
pityingly  :  "  he  is  not  wounded  ?  " 

"No:  he  is  well  —  in  health,  thank 
you  kindly.  Monsieur." 

"  But  his  pay  is  not  enough  to  help 
you,  and  of  course  he  can  get  no  work. 
Excuse  me  if  I  stopped  you.  It  is  be- 
cause I  owed  Armand  Monnier  a  little 
debt  for  work,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  it  quite  escaped  my  memory  in  these 
terrible  events.  Allow  me,  Madame,  to 
pay  it  to  you,"  and  he  thrust  his  purse  into 
her  hand.  "  I  think  this  contains  about 
the  sum  I  owed  ;  if  more  or  less,  we  will 
settle  the  difference  later.  Take  care  of 
yourself." 

He  was  turning  away  when  the  woman 
caught  hold  of  him. 

"  Stay,  Monsieur.  May  Heaven  bless 
you  !  —  but  —  but  —  tell  me  what  name  I 
am  to  give  to  Armand.  I  can't  think  of 
any  one  who  owed  him  money.  It  must 
have  been  before  that  dreadful  strike,  the 
beginning  of  all  our  woes.  Ah,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  curse  any  one,  I  fear  my  last 
breath  would  not  be  a  prayer." 

"You  would  curse  the  strike,  or  the 
master  who  did  not  forgive  Armand's 
share  in  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no, —  the  cruel  man  who  talked 
him  into  it  —  into  all  that  has  changed  the 
best  workman,  the  kindest  heart  —  the  — 
the "    Again  her  voice  died  in  sobs. 

"  And  who  was  that  man  ?  "  asked  De 
Mauleon,  falteringly. 

"  His  name  was  Lebeau.  If  you  were 
a  poor  man,  I  should  say,  '  Shun  him.'  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  name  you  men- 
tion ;  but  if  we  mean  the  same  person, 
Monnier  cannot  have  met  him  lately.  He 
has  not  been  in  Paris  since  the  siege." 

"  I  suppose  not,  the  coward  !  He 
ruined  us  —  us  who  were  so  happy  before  ; 
and  then,  as  Armand   says,  cast  us  away 
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as  instruments  he  had  done  with.  But  — 
but  if  you  do  know  him,  and  do  see  him 
again,  tell  him  —  tell  him  not  to  complete 
his  wrong  —  not  to  bring  murder  on  Ar- 
mand's  soul.  For  Armand  isn't  what  he 
was  —  and  has  become,  oh,  so  violent  ! 
I  dare  not  take  this  money  without  saying 
who  gave  it.  He  would  not  take  money 
as  alms  from  an  aristocrat.  Hush  !  he 
beat  me  for  taking  money  from  the  good 
Monsieur  Raoul  de  Vandemar  —  my  poor 
Armand  beat  me  !  " 

De  Mauldon  shuddered.  "  Say  that  it 
is  from  a  customer  whose  rooms  he  dec- 
orated in  his  spare  hours  on  his  own  ac- 
count before  the  strike, — Monsieur ;" 

here  he  uttered  indistinctly  some  unpro- 
nounceable name,  and  hurried  off,  soon 
lost  as  the  streets  grew  darker.  Amid 
groups  of  a  higher  order  of  men  —  mili- 
tary men,  nobles,  ci-devant  deputies  — 
among  such  ones  his  name  stood  very 
high.  Not  only  his  bravery  in  the  recent 
sorties  had  been  signal,  but  a  strong  be- 
lief in  his  military  talents  had  become 
prevalent  ;  and  conjoined  with  the  name 
he  had  before  established  as  a  political 
writer,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  vigour 
and  sagacity  with  which  he  had  opposed 
the  war,  he  seemed  certain,  when  peace 
and  order  became  re-established,  of  a  bril- 
liant position  and  career  in  a  fu.ure  ad- 
ministration. Not  less  because  he  had 
steadfastly  kept  aloof  from  the  existing 
Government,  which  it  was  rumoured, 
rightly  or  erroneously,  that  he  had  been 
solicited  to  join  ;  and  from  every  combi- 
nation of  the  various  democratic  or  dis- 
contented factions. 

Quitting  these  more  distinguished  asso- 
ciates, he  took  his  way  alone  towards  the 
ramparts.  The  day  was  closing ;  the 
thunders  of  the  cannon  were  dying  down. 

He  passed  by  a  wine-shop  round  which 
were  gathered  many  of  the  worst  speci- 
mens of  the  Moblots  and  National  Guards, 
mostly  drunk,  and  loudly  talking  in  vehe- 
ment abuse  of  generals  and  officers  and 
commissariat.  By  one  of  the  men,  as  he 
came  under  the  glare  of  a  petroleum  lamp 
(there  was  gas  no  longer  in  the  dismal 
city),  he  was  recognized  as  the  commander 
who  had  dared  to  insist  on  discipline, 
and  disgrace  honest  patriots  who  claimed 
to  themselves  the  sole  option  between 
fight  and  flight.  The  man  was  one  of 
those  patriots  —  one  of  the  new  recruits 
whom  Victor  had  shamed  and  dismissed 
for  mutiny  and  cowardice.  He  made  a 
drunken  plunge  at  his  former  chief, 
shouting,  'M  bas  Paristo/  Comrades, 
this  is    the  coquin   De  Mauldon  who   is 
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I  paid  by  the    Prussians    for    getting    us 
!  killed  :    ci    la  lantertie  !  "      "  A    la   Ian- 
feme  /  "  stammered  and  hiccupped  others 
j  of  the   group  ;  but  they    did  not  stir    to 
;  execute  their  threat.     Dimly  seen  as  the 
I  stern  face  and  sinewy  form  of  the  threat- 
\  ened    man  was    by  their    drowsied  eyes, 
j  the  name  of*  De  Mauldon,  the  man  with- 
j  out  fear  of  a  foe,  and  without  ruth  for  a 
j  mutineer,  sufficed   to    protect  him   from 
outrage  ;  and  with  a  slight  movement  of 
his  arm  that  sent  his  denouncer  reeling 
against     the     lamp-post,    De     Mauldon 
passed  on  :  —  when  another  man,  in   the 
uniform  of  a    National    Guard,    bounded 
from  the  door  of  the  tavern,  crying  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Who  said   De   Mauldon  ? 
—  let  me  look  on  him  :  "  and  Victor,  who 
had  strode  on   with  slow  lion-like  steps, 
cleaving  the  crowd,  turned,  and  saw  be- 
fore him  in  the  gleaming  light  a  face,  in 
which  the  bold,  frank,  intelligent  aspect 
of  former  days  was  lost  in  a  wild,  reck- 
less, savage  expression  —  the  face  of  Ar- 
mand Monnier. 

"  Ha  !  are  you  really  Victor  de  Mauld- 
on  ? "  asked  Monnier,  not  fiercely,  but 
under  his  breath,  —  in  that  sort  of  stage 
whisper  which  is  the  natural  utterance  of 
excited  men  under  the  mingled  influence 
of  potent  drink  and  hoarded  rage. 

"  Certainly  ;  I  am  Victor  de  Mauldon." 

"  And  you    were    in  command   of  the 

company  of  the  National  Guard  on 

the  30th  of  November  at  Champigny  and 
Villiers  1  " 

*'  I  was." 

"  And  you  shot  with  your  own  hand  an 
officer  belonging  to  another  company  who 
refused  to  join  yours  .?" 

*'  I  shot  a  cowardly  soldier  who  ran 
away  from  the  enemy,  and  seemed  a 
ringleader  of  other  runaways  ;  and  in  so 
doing,  I  saved  from  dishonour  the  best 
part  of  his  comrades." 

"  The  man  was  no   coward.     He   was 

an    enlightened    Frenchman,  and   worth 

fifty  of  such  aristos  as  you  ;  and  he  knew 

better  than  his  officers  that  he  was  to  be 

'  led  to   an    idle   slaughter.     Idle  —  I  say 

idle.     What  was  France  the  better,  how 

'was    Paris    the  safer,   for  the   senseless 

'  butchery  of    that     day.?     You    mutinied 

against  a  wiser  general  than  Saint  Trochu 

when  you  murdered  that  mutineer," 

'      "  Armand   Monnier,  you  are   not  quite 

sober    to-night,    or  I    would  argue    with 

you  that  question.     But  you  no  doubt  are 

brave  :    how  and   why  do    you  take   the 

part  of  a  runaway  ?  " 

]      "  How  and  why  .''     He  was  my  brother, 
and  you  own  you   murdered   him  :    my 
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brother  —  the  sagest  head  in  Paris.  If  I 
had  listened  to  him,  I  should  not  be,  — 
bah  ! —  no  matter  now  what  I  am." 

"  I  could  not  know  he  was  your  broth- 
er ;  but  if  he  had  been  mine  I  would  have 
done  the  same." 

Here  Victor's  lip  quivered,  for  Mon- 
nier  griped  him  by  the  arm,  and  looked 
him  in  the  face  with  wild  stony  eyes. 

"  I  recollect  that  voice  !  Yet  —  yet  — 
'you  say  you  are  a  noble,  a  Vicomte  — 
Victor  de  Mauldon  !  and  you  shot  my 
brother !  " 

Here  he  passed  his  left  hand  rapidly 
over  his  forehead.  The  fumes  of  wine 
still  clouded  his  mind,  but  rays  of  intel- 
ligence broke  through  the  cloud.  Sud- 
denly he  said  in  a  ""loud,  and  calm,  and 
natural  voice,  — 

"  Mons.  le  Vicomte,  you  accost  me  as 
Armand  Monnier  —  pray  how  do  you 
know  my  name  }  " 

"  How  should  I  not  know  it  ?  I  have 
looked  into  the  meetings  of  the  '  Clubs 
rouges!!  I  have  heard  you  speak,  and 
naturally  asked  your  name.  Bon  sotr, 
M.  Monnier  !  When  you  reflect  in  cool- 
er moments,  you  will  see  that  if  patriots 
excuse  Brutus  for  first  dishonouring  and 
then  executing  his  own  son,  an  officer 
charged  to  defend  his  country  may  be 
surely  pardoned  for  slaying  a  runaway  to 
whom  he  was  no  relation,  when  in  slay- 
ing he  saved  the  man's  name  and  kin- 
dred from  dishonour,  unless,  indeed,  you 
insist  on  telling  the  world  why  he  was 
slain." 

"  I  know  your  voice  —  I  know  it. 
Every  sound  becomes  clearer  to  my   ear. 

And  if " 

But  while  Monnier  thus  spoke,  De 
Mauleon  had  hastened  on.  Monnier 
looked  round,  saw  him  gone,  but  did  not 
pursue.  He  was  just  intoxicated  enough 
to  know  that  his  footsteps  were  not 
steady,  and  he  turned  back  to  the  wine- 
shop and  asked  surlily  for  more  wine. 

Could  you  have  seen  him  then  as  he  j  revelation  from  the  gods  ;  that  opinion 
leant  swinging  himself  to  and  fro  against  |  shapes  his  conduct  ;  that  conduct  is  his 
the  wall,  —  had  you  known  the  man  two  j  fate.  Woe  to  the  philosopher  who  se- 
years  ago,  you  would  have  been  a  brute  |  renely  flings  before  the  little  knowledge 
if  you  felt  disgust.  You  could  only  have  l  of  the  artisan,  dogmas  as  harmless  as  the 
felt  that  profound  compassion  with  which  j  Atlantis  of  Plato  if  only  to  be  discussed 

"by  philosophers,  and  deadly  as  the 
torches  of  Atd,  if  seized  as  articles  of  a 
creed  by  fanatics  !  But  thrice  woe  to 
the  artisan  who  makes  himself  the  zealot 
of  the  Dogma  ! 

Poor  Armand  acts  on  the  opinions  he 
adopts  ;  proves  his  contempt  for  the  mar- 
riage state  by  living  with  the  wife  of  an- 


kindred  and  hearth  and  home,  to  extend 
to  those  distant  circles  of  humanity  over 
which  royal  natures  would  fain  extend 
the  shadow  of  their  sceptre. 

How  had  the  royalty  of  the  man's  na- 
ture fallen  thus  ?  Royalty  rarely  falls 
from  its  own  constitutional  faults.  It 
falls  when,  ceasing  to  be  royal,  it  be- 
comes subservient  to  bad  advisers.  And 
what  bad  advisers,  always  appealing  to 
his  better  qualities  and  so  enlisting  his 
worser,  had  discrowned  this  mechanic  ? 

A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing, 

says  the  old-fashioned  poet.  "  Not  so," 
says  the  modern  philosopher  ;  "  a  little 
knowledge  is  safer  than  no  knowledge." 
Possibly,  as  all  individuals  and  all  com- 
rnunities  must  go  through  the  stage  of  a 
little  knowledge  before  they  can  arrive 
at  that  of  much  knowledge,  the  philoso- 
pher's assertion  may  be  right  in  the  long- 
run,  and  applied  to  humankind  in  gen- 
eral. But  there  is  a  period,  as  there  is  a 
class,  in  which  a  little  knowledge  tends 
to  terrible  demoralization.  And  Armand 
Monnier  lived  in  that  period  and  was  one 
of  that  class.  The  little  knowledge  that 
his  mind,  impulsive  and  ardent,  had 
picked  up  out  of  books  that  warred  with 
the  great  foundations  of  existing  society, 
had  originated  in  ill  advices.  A  man 
stored  with  much  knowledge  would  never 
have  let  Madame  de  Grantmesnil's  de- 
nunciations of  marriage  rites,  or  Louis 
Blanc's  vindication  of  Robespierre  as 
the  representative  of  the  working  against 
the  middle  class,  influence  his  practical 
life.  He  would  have  assessed  such  opin- 
ions at  their  real  worth  ;  and  whatever 
that  worth  might  seem  to  him,  would  not 
to  such  opinions  have  committed  the  con- 
duct of  his  life.  Opinion  is  not  fateful : 
conduct  is.  A  little  knowledge  crazes  an 
earnest,  warm-blooded,  powerful  creature 
like  Armand  Monnier  into  a  fanatic.  He 
takes  an  opinion  which  pleases  him  as  a 


we  gaze  on  a  great  royalty  fallen.  For 
the  grandest  of  all  royalties  is  that  which 
takes  its  crown  from  Nature,  needing  no 
accident  of  birth.  And  Nature  made  the 
mind  of  Armand  Monnier  kinglike  ;  en- 
dowed it  with  lofty  scorn  of  meanness 
and  falsehood  and  dishonour,  with 
warmth  and  tenderness  of  heart  which 
had  glow  enough  to  spare  from  ties   of 


other ;  resents,  as  natures  so  inherently 
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manly  must  do,  the  Society  that  visits  on 
her  his  defiance  of  its  laws  ;  throws  him- 
self, head  foremost,  against  that  Society  '  crawled  towards  the  Boulevards  —  "two 
altogether;  necessarily  joins  all  who  have    consolations  for  'Cat  gourmet  and  for  the 
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"There   are    two    consolations,"   said 
Savarin,  as  the  friends  strolled  or  rather 


other  reasons  for  hostility  to  Society  ;  he   proprietor  in  these   days  of  trial  for  the 


himself  having  every  inducement  not  to 
join  indiscriminate  strikes  —  high  wages, 
a  liberal  employer,  ample  savings,  the 
certainty  of  soon  becoming  employer 
himself.  No  ;  that  is  not  enough  to  the 
fanatic  :  he  persists  on  being  dupe  and 
victim.     He,  this  great 


king  of    labour 


gourmand,  because  the  price  of  truffles  is 
come  down." 

"  Truffles  !  "  gasped  De  Brdzd,  with 
watering  mouth  ;  "  impossible  !  They 
are  gone  with  the  age  of  gold." 

"  Not  so.  I  speak  on  the  best  authori- 
ty—  my  laundress;  for  she   attends  the 


crowned  by  Nature,  and  cursed  with  that  \sucairsale  in  the    Rue   de    Chateaudun  ; 


degree  of  little  knowledge  which  does  not 
comprehend  how  much  more  is  required 
before  a  schoolboy  would  admit  it  to  be 
knowledge  at  all, —  he  rushes  into  the 
maddest  of  all  speculations  —  that  of  the 
artisan  with  little  knowledge  and  enor- 
mous faith  —  that  which  intrusts  the 
safety  and  repose  and  dignity  of  life  to 
some  ambitious  adventurer,  who  uses  his 
warm  heart  for  the  adventurer's  frigid 
purpose,  much  as  the  lawyer-government 
of  September  used  the  Communists, — 
much  as,  in  every  revolution  of  France,  a 
Bertrand  has  used  a  Raton  —  much  as, 
till  the""  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  men 
very  much  worse  than  Victor  de  Mauldon 
will  use  men  very  much  better  than  Ar- 
mand  Monnier,  if  the  Armand  Monniers 
disdain  the  modesty  of  an  Isaac  Newton 
on  hearing  that  a  theorem  to  which  he 
had  given  all  the  strength  of  his  patient 
intellect  was  disputed.  "  It  may  be  so  ;  " 
meaning,  I  suppose,  that  it  requires  a 
large  amount  of  experience  ascertained 
before  a  man  of  much  knowledge  be- 
comes that  which  a  man  of  little  knowl- 
edge is  at  a  jump  —  the  fanatic  of  an  ex- 
periment untried. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Scarcely  had  De  Mauldon  quitted  Le- 


and  if  the  poor  woman,  being,  luckily  for 
me,  a  childless  widow,  gets  a  morsel  .she 
can  spare,  she  sells  it  to  me." 

"  Sells  it  !  "  feebly  exclaimed  Lemer- 
cier.  "  Croesus  !  you  have  money,  then, 
and  can  buy  ?" 

"  Sells  it  —  on  credit !  I  am  to  pension 
her  for  life  if  I  live  to  have  money  again. 
Don't  interrupt  me.  This  honest  woman 
goes  this  morning  to  the  succursale.  I 
promise  myself  a  delicious  bifteck  of 
horse.  She  gains  the  succursale^  and  the 
employ i  mioxvcis  her  that  there  is  nothing 
left  in  his  store  except  —  truffles.  A  glut 
of  those  in  the  market  allows  him  to  offer 
her  a  bargain  —  7  francs  la  boite.  Send, 
me  seven  francs,  De  Brdzd,  and  you  shall 
share  the  banquet." 

De  Brdzd  shook  his  head  expressively. 
"  But,"  resumed  Savarin,  "  though 
credit  exists  no  more  except  with  my 
laundress,  upon  terms  of  which  the  usury 
is  necessarily  proportioned  to  the  risk, 
yet,  as  I  had  the  honour  before  to  ob- 
serve, there  is  comfort  for  the  proprietor. 
The  instinct  of  property  is  imperishable." 
"  Not  in  the  house  where  I  lodge," 
said  Lemercier.  "Two  soldiers  were 
billeted  there  ;  and  during  my  stay  in  the 
ambulance  they  enter  my  rooms  and  cart 
away  all  of  the  little  furniture  left  there, 
mercier  before  the  latter  was  joined  by  j  except  a  bed  and  a  table.  Brought  be- 
two  loungers  scarcely  less  famished  than  '  fore  a  court-martial,  they  defend  them- 
himself  —  Savarin  and  De  Brdzd.  Like  |  selves  by  saying,  '  The  rooms  were  aban- 
himself,  too,  both  had  been  sufferers  I  doned.'  The  excuse  was  held  valid. 
from  illness,  though  not  of  a  nature  to  be  They  were  let  off  with  a  reprimand,  and 
consigned  to  a  hospital.     All  manner  of  j  a  promise  to   restore  what    was  not    al- 


discases  then  had  combined  to  form  the 
pestilence  which  filled  the  streets  with 
unregarded  hearses  —  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, small-pox,  a  strange  sort  of  spu- 
rious dysentery  much  more  speedily  fatal 
than  the  genuine.  The  three  men,  a 
year  before  so  sleek,  looked  like  ghosts 


ready  disposed  of.     They  have  restored 
me  another  table  and  four  chairs." 

"  Nevertheless  they  had  the  instinct  of 
property,  though  erroneously  developed, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  deemed 
any  excuse  for  their  act  necessary.  Now 
for  my  instance  of  the  inherent  tenacity 


under  the  withering  sky;  yet  all  three  '  of  that  instinct.  A  worthy  citizen  in 
retained  embers  of  the  native  Parisian  |  want  of  fuel  sees  a  door  in  a  garden  wall, 
humour,  which  their  very  breath  on  meet- 'and  naturallv  carries  off  the  door.  He 
ing  sufficed  to  kindle  up  into  jubilant  is  apprehencled  by  a^^«^<'zrwd?  who  sees 
sparks  or  rapid  flashes.  the  act.     '  Voleur,^  he  cries  to    the  gen- 
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darme^  'do  you  want  to  rob  me  of  my 
property  ? '  '  That  door  your  property  ? 
I  saw  you  take  it  away.'  *  You  confess,' 
cries  the  citizen,  triumphantly  —  'you 
confess  that  it  is  my  property  ;  for  you 
saw  me  appropriate  it.'  Thus  you  see 
how  imperishable  is  the  instinct  of  prop- 
erty. No  sooner  does  it  disappear  as 
5''0urs,  than  it  reappears  as  mine." 

"  I  would  laugh  if  I  could,"  said  Le- 
mercier,  "  but  such  a  convulsion  would 
be  fatal.  Dieu  des  diettx,  how  empty  I 
am  !  "  He  reeled  as  he  spoke,  and  clung 
to  De  Brdzd  for  support.  De  Brdzd  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  selfish 
of  men.  But  at  that  moment,  when  a 
generous  man  might  be  excused  for  being 
selfish  enough  to  desire  to  keep  the  little 
that  he  had  for  his  own  reprieve  from 
starvation,  this  egotist  became  superb. 
"  Friends,"  he  cried,  with  enthusiasm,  "  I 
have  something  yet  in  my  pocket ;  we 
will  dine,  all  three  of  us." 

"  Dine  !  "  faltered  Lemercier.  "  Dine  ! 
I  have  not  dined  since  I  left  the  hospital. 
I  breakfasted  yesterday  —  on  two  mice 
upon  toast.  Dainty,  but  not  nutritious. 
And  I  shared  them  with  Fox." 
.  "  Fox  !  Fox  lives  still,  then  ?  "  cried 
De  Br^z^,  startled. 

"  In  a  sort  of  way  he  does.  But  one 
mouse  since  yesterday  morning  is  not 
much  ;  and  he  can't  expect  that  every 
day." 

"  Why  don't  you  take  him  out  ?  "  asked 
Savarin.  "  Give  him  a  chance  of  picking 
up  a  bone  somewhere." 

"  I  dare  not.  He  would  be  picked  up 
himself.  Dogs  are  getting  very  valua- 
ble :  they  sell  for  50  francs  apiece.  Come, 
De  Bv6z6,  where  are  we  to  dine  ? " 

"  I  and  Savarin  can  dine  at  the  London 
Tavern  upon  X2X pdti  ox  jugged  cat.  But 
it  would  be  impertinence  to  invite  a  satrap 
like  yourself,  who  has  a  whole  dog  in  his 
larder  —  a  dish  of  50  francs  —  a  dish  for 
a  king.  Adieu,  my  dear  Frederic.  Al- 
lans^ Savarin." 

"  I  feasted  you  on  better  meats  than 
dog  when  I  could  afford  it,"  said  Fred- 
eric, plaintively  ;  "and  the  first  time  you 
invite  me  you  retract  the  invitation.  Be 
it  so.     Bon  appetit^'' 

^^  Bah  P''  said  De  Brdzd,  catching 
Frederic's  arm  as  he  turned  to  depart. 
"  Of  course  I  was  but  jesting.  Only 
another  day,  when  my  pockets  will  be 
empty,  do  think  what  an  excellent  thing 
a  roasted  dog  is,  and  make  up  your  mind 
while  Fox  has  still  some  httle  flesh  on  his 
bones." 

"  Flesh  !  "     said     Savarin,     detaining 


them.     "  Look  !     See  how  right  Voltaire 
was  in  saying,  '  Amusement   is  the  first 


Paris    can 
still   retains 


:  necessity  of   civilized    man. 
do    without    bread :     Paris 
I  PoHchinello." 

I      He  pointed  to  the  puppet-show,  round 

I  which  a  crowd,  not  of  children  alone,  but 

of    men  —  middle-aged   and    old  —  were 

collected  ;  while  sous  were  dropped  into 

the  tin  handed  round  by  a  squalid  boy. 

"  And,  mon  ami^^''  whispered  De  Brdzd 
to  Lemercier,  with  the  voice  of  a  tempt- 
ing fiend,  "  observe  how  Punch  is  with- 
out his  dog." 

It  was  true.  The  dog  was  gone, —  its 
place  supplied  by  a  melancholy  emaciat- 
ed cat. 

Frederic  crawled  towards  the  squalid 
boy.  "What  has  become  of  Punch's 
dog  ?  " 

"  We  ate  him  last  Sunday.  Next  Sun- 
day we  shall  have  the  cat  in  a  pie,"  said 
the  urchin,  with  a  sensual  smack  of  the 
lips. 

"OFox!  Fox!"  murmured  Frederic, 
as  the  three  men  went  slowly  down 
through  the  darkening  streets  —  the  roar 
of  the  Prussian  guns  heard  afar,  while 
distinct  and  near  rang  the  laugh  of  the 
idlers  round  the  Punch  without  a  dos:. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  GENUINE  NORWAY  RAT. 

More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  when  gallant  men  and  beautiful 
women  were  intriguing  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  this  country 
was  being  rapidly  invaded  by  a  new 
species  of  Rodent.  Wherever  it  settled 
itself,  the  familiar  black  rat,  which  a  few 
generations  before  had  also  been  an  in- 
vader, gradually  disappeared,  being  either 
eaten  up  or  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
stronger  and  more  voracious  race.  If  the 
Jacobites  among  our  forefathers  were  un- 
fortunate in  their  adherence  to  the  an- 
cient line  of  kings,  and  were  doomed  to 
suffer  in  purse  and  person  for  their  loy- 
alty, they  took  their  revenge  in  many  a 
humourous  sally  at  the  expense  of  the 
usurpers,  as  the  house  of  Hanover  were 
then  designated  by  the  Jacobites  and 
their  supporters.  A  Jacobite  wag  grave- 
ly associated  the  invasion  of  the  country 
by  the  brown  rat  with  the  coming  of  our 
first  Hanoverian  monarch,  and  dubbed 
the  long-tailed  and  whiskered  freebooter 
who  took  possession  of  lodgings  and 
victuals  without  asking  "  by  your  leave," 
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the  Hanoverian  rat.  What  was  the  pleas- 
antry of  a  few  in  a  generation  became  the 
belief  of  the  many,  and  within  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  we  have  known  more 
than  one  aged  person,  who  could  speak  of 
"the  forty-five  "at  second  hand,  who  reli- 
giously believed  that  the  first  brown  rat 
ever  seen  in  these  islands  came  across  in 
the  ship  which  brought  the  new  dynasty 
to  England. 

Another  section  of  the  public  believed 
that  the  brown  rat  came  from  Norway, 
and  to  this  day,  among  the  vulgar,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Norway  rat.  It  is  need- 
less to  tell  our  readers  that  neither  of 
these  titles  was  correct,  as  it  has  long 
been  established  that  the  brown  rat  hails 
from  the  far  East  —  from  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race,  in  Asia  Minor,  whence 
it  has  accompanied  man  in  all  his  wander- 
ings Over  the  earth,  sharing  his  poverty 
and  his  affluence  ;  eating  contentedly  of 
the  humble  provender  of  the  poor,  and 
levying  a  toll  on  the  luxuries  of  nobles 
and  of  kings. 

The  Norway  rat,  of  which  we  wish  to 
say  a  few  words,  is  the  Lemming,  a  spe- 
cies of  the  mouse  tribe,  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  guinea  pig,  to  which  in  form  it 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance,  only 
the  head  and  body  are  flatter.  Its  length 
is  about  six  inches,  of  which  the  short 
stump  of  a  tail  forms  half  an  inch.  It  is 
black  in  colour,  mottled  with  tawny  spots, 
which  vary  in  their  disposition  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  the  belly  is  white, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow.  The  fore 
legs  are  short  and  strong,  and  the  hind 
legs  are  nearly  one  half  longer  than  the 
former,  enabling  it  to  run  with  consider- 
able speed.  The  feet  are  armed  with 
strong  hooked  claws,  five  in  number,  en- 
abling it  to  burrow  in  the  earth  and 
among  the  frozen  snows  of  its  native  re- 
gion. Its  cheeks  are  blanched,  and  it 
sports  a  pair  of  long  light  whiskers,  and 
its  eyes,  though  small,  are  beautifully 
black  and  piercing.  The  lip  is  divided, 
and  the  ears  are  small  and  sharply  point- 
ed. As  its  home  borders  on  the  region 
of  eternal  snow,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Kolen  Mountains  which  separate  Sweden 
from  Nordland,  its  hair  is  both  thick  and 
soft,  and  becomes  almost  white  during 
the  long  and  cheerless  winter  of  these 
inhospitable  regions.  The  skin  is  much 
thinner  than  in  any  of  its  congeners. 
When  enraged  it  gives  utterance  to  a 
sharp  yelp  similar  to  that  of  a  month-old 
terrier  whelp. 

If  not  so  active  and  frisky  as  its  brown 
congener,  it   a    lively  little   fellow  when 
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met  with  in  its  native  haunts  during 
the  short  summer  —  now  sitting  on  its 
haunches  nibbling  at  a  piece  of  lichen,  or 
the  catkins  of  the  birch,  which  it  conveys 
to  its  mouth  with  its  forepaws,  after  the 
manner  of  the  squirrel,  or  engaging  in  a 
romp  with  its  fellows,  popping  in  and  out 
of  its  burrow  in  the  earth  where  it  sleeps 
and  rears  its  young,  of  which  the  female 
has  two  or  three  litters  annually,  number- 
ing from  five  to  seven  in  each.  It  is  a 
most  audacious  little  fellow,  and  fears 
neither  man  nor  beast,  refusing  to  give 
way  save  on  the  compulsion  of  superior 
force.  Travellers  speak  of  having  seen 
them  frisking  about  in  hundreds  in  their 
native  forests,  when  they  dispute  the  path 
even  with  man.  From  the  vantage  ground 
of  the  mounds  of  earth  at  the  entrance  to 
their  burrows,  they  sit  on  their  beam  ends 
and  scan  the  intruders  with  comical 
gravity.  If  the  traveller  has  a  dog  with 
him,  unhappily  ignorant  of  the  ways  of 
this  cool  and  impudent  varmint,  he  will 
likely  advance  with  the  easy  nonchalance 
of  his  tribe  to  smell  the  odd  little  animal 

—  which  betrays  no  fear  at  his  approach, 

—  to  be  rewarded  by  a  sharp  and  trench- 
ant bite  on  the  nose ;  a  reception  so 
sudden  and  unexpected  that  it  is  ten 
chances  to  one  against  his  prosecuting 
his  investigations  further,  for  a  dog  is 
too  well  bred  to  attack  any  strange  living 
object  which  awaits  his  approach,  and 
his  natural  politeness  is  increased  in 
favour  of  an  animal  which,  as  the 
Scotch  proverb  hath  it,  "  Takes  the  first 
word  of  '  Flyting,'  "  i.e.,  inaugurates  hos- 
tilities. 

Unlike  many  of  its  congeners,  the 
Lemming  does  not  provide  a  sufficient 
store  of  food  to  last  it  through  the  long 
winter,  when  the  earth  is  covered  with 
snow,  and  as  it  does  not  hibernate,  it  is 
driven  to  many  a  hard  shift  in  its  struggle 
for  a  subsistence.  It  devours  the  bark 
of  trees  and  small  twigs,  and  drives  tun- 
nels through  the  snow  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  eating  every  shred  of  vege- 
tation it  meets  with.  These  food  burrows 
are  all  connected  with  a  main  burrow, 
leading  to  its  home  in  the  earth,  which  is 
ventilated  by  a  hole  driven  obliquely 
through  the  snow  to  the  surface.  These 
air  shafts  guide  the  Arctic  fox  and  the 
Ermine  to  their  whereabouts,  and  they 
devour  many  of  them,  while  kites  and 
other  predaceous  birds  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  pick  them  up  when  they  emerge 
upon  the  surface.  The  natives  of  these 
regions  kill  and  eat  them  during  summer, 
when  they  are  in  good  condition  j  and  a 
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travelled  friend  of  ours,  who  has  partaken 
of  its  flesh,  speaks  of  it  as  a  most  valua- 
ble addition  to  their  scanty  cuisine.  When 
captured  young  it  is  easily  tamed,  and 
becomes  an  interesting  pet.  We  saw 
one  once  in  the  possession  o\  a  Montrose 
skipper,  which  allowed  itself  to  be  han- 
dled and  fed  out  of  the  hand,  but  it  had 
an  awkward  habit  of  fixing  its  incisors 
into  the  fingers  of  an  incautious  admirer 
on  the  smallest  provocation.  During 
summer  they  swarm  with  vermin  to  such 
an  extent  that,  although  when  examined 
singly  they  can  scarcely  be  discerned  by 
the  naked  eye,  they  change  the  colour  of 
the  animal  to  a  dull  red. 

The  Lemming  multiplies  so  rapidly, 
that  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  seasons 
food  becomes  scarce,  and  on  the  approach 
of  some  winter  when  the  food  question 
has  become  one  of  life  or  death,  the  over- 
stocked market  is  relieved  by  an  expedient 
unparalleled  in  its  nature  among  four- 
footed  animals.  This  singular  little  crea- 
ture is  so  local  in  its  habits,  that,  unless 
under  the  circumstances  we  are  about  to 
narrate,  it  never  leaves  the  mountain 
regions  to  establish  itself  on  the  plains, 
where  food  is  more  abundant. 

The  inhuman  suggestion  of  a  modern 
writer  that  our  paupers  should  be  packed 
into  rotten  ships,  which  should  be  sent 
out  to  sea  and  scuttled,  is  something  like 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Lemmings 
themselves,  to  avert  the  famine  which 
threatens  to  annihilate  the  entire  species. 
When  the  time  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  partial  extermination  for  the 
benefit  of  the  race,  or  total  extermination 
by  starvation  can  no  longer  be  delayed, 
they  assemble  in  countless  thousands  in 
some  of  the  mountain  valleys  leading  into 
the  plains,  and  the  vast  army  of  martyrs 
.being  selected,  they  pour  across  the 
country  in  a  straight  line,  a  living  stream, 
often  exceeding  a  mile  in  length  and 
many  yards  in  breadth,  devouring  every 
green  thing  in  their  line  of  march  ;  the 
country  over  which  they  have  passed 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  ploughed,  or 
burned  with  fire.  They  march  principally 
by  night,  and  in  the  morning,  resting 
during  the  day,  but  never  seek  to  settle 
in  any  particular  locality,  however  abun- 
dant food  may  be  in  it,  for  their  final  des- 
tination is  the  distant  sea,  and  nothing 
animate  or  inanimate,  if  it  can  be  sur- 
mounted, retards  the  straight  onward  tide 
of  their  advance. 

When  the  Reindeer  gets  enveloped  in 
the  living  stream,  they  will  not  even  go   for   a  considerable 
round  its  limbs,  but  bite  its  legs  until,  in   seen,  the   reindeer 


its  agony  and  terror,  it  plunges  madly 
about,  crushing  them  to  death  in  hun- 
dreds, and  even  killing  them  with  its 
teeth.  If  a  man  attempts  to  stem  the 
living  torrent,  they  leap  upon  his  legs  ; 
and  if  he  lay  about  him  with  a  stick,  they 
seize  it  with  their  teeth,  and  hold  on  to  it 
with  such  determined  pertinacity  that  he 
may  swing  it  rapidly  round  his  head  with- 
out compelling  them  to  loosen  their  hold. 
If  a  corn  or  hay  rick  be  in  the  way,  they 
eat  their  way  through  it  ;  and  on  arriving 
at  the  smooth  face  of  a  rock,  they  pass 
round  it,  forming  up  in  close  column 
again  on  the  other  side.  Lakes,  however 
broad,  are  boldly  entered,  and  the  pas- 
sage attempted ;  and  rivers,  however 
deep  and  rapid,  are  forded,  impediments 
in  the  water  being  as  boldly  faced  as 
those  on  shore.  They  have  been  known 
to  pass  over  a  boat  and  to  climb  on  to 
the  deck  of  a  ship,  passing  without  stop 
or  stay  into  the  water  on  the  further  side. 

Their  natural  instincts  are  not  in  abey- 
ance during  this  migration,  as  females 
are  frequently  seen  accompanied  by  their 
young,  and  carrying  in  their  teeth  some 
one  which  had  succumbed  to  the  fatigues 
of  the  march,  which  might  not  be  stayed 
until  the  helpless  one  was  recruited. 

Foxes,  Lynxes,  Weasels,  Kites,  Owls, 
&c.,  hover  on  their  line  of  march  and  de- 
stroy them  in  hundreds.  The  fish  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes  lay  a  heavy  toll  upon 
them,  and  vast  numbers  are  drowned, 
and  die  by  other  accidents  in  "flood  and 


some  irresistible  instinct,  press  onwards 
with  no  thought  of  stopping,  until  they 
lose  themselves  in  the  sea,  sinking  in  its 
depths  as  they  become  exhausted  in  such 
numbers  that  for  miles  their  bodies, 
thrown  up  by  the  tide,  lie  putrefying  on 
the  shore.  Comparatively  few  ever  re- 
turn to  their  native  haunts,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  do  so,  as  they  have 
been  seen  on  the  return,  pursuing  their 
backward  journey  in  the  same  fearless 
and  determined  manner  as  their  advance. 
The  peasants  witness  this  dread  incur- 
sion with  terror.  Until  lately  they  be- 
lieved that  the  vast  horde  was  rained 
from  heaven  as  a  punishment  for  their 
sins,  and  during  the  time  of  their  passage 
they  used  to  assemble  in  the  churches, 
the  priests  reciting  prayers  specially  com- 
posed for  such  visitations.  It  was  also 
believed  that  the  Reindeer  ate  them,  and 
that  they  so  poisoned  the  ground  they 
passed  over  that  they  would  not  eat  on  it 
time.  As  we  have 
bites   them  with   its 
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teeth  in  its  agony  and  terror,  and  the 
complete  sweep  they  make  of  every  blade 
of  grass  on  their  line  of  march  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  its  declining  for  a  time 
to  graze  upon  it. 

A  recent  writer  tells  us,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  this  wholesale  migration,  which 
takes  place  about  twice  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  smaller  migrations  occur,  in 
which  many  are  killed,  while  others  live 
to  return  to  their  haunts  ;  but  as  there 
are  several  species  of  lemmings  spread 
over  the  northern  regions  of  both  the  old 
and  the  new  world,  he  may  allude  to 
another  variety  than  the  one  we  have 
been  dealing  with,  which  is  the  Mus  le?n- 
mus  of  Linnaeus  and  Pallas. 

The  superstitious  notions  and  wonder- 
ful reports  once  prevalent  with  regard  to 
the  lemming,  as  recorded  by  old  writers, 
are  pot  without  interest.  Olaus  Magnus 
says  : 

In  the  foresaid  Helsingia,  and  provinces 
that  are  near  to  it,  in  the  diocese  of  Upsal, 
small  beasts  with  four  feet,  that  they  call  Lem- 
mar  or  Lemmus,  as  big  as  a  rat,  with  a  skin 
diverse-coloured,  fall  out  of  the  ayr  in  tempests 
and  sudden  storms  ;  but  no  man  knows  from 
whence  they  come  —  whether  from  the  remoter 
islands,  and  are  brought  hither  by  the  wind,  or 
else  they  breed  of  feculent  matter  in  the 
clouds ;  yet  this  is  proved,  that  so  soon  as 
they  fall  down  there  is  found  green  grass  in 
their  bellies  not  yet  digested.  These,  like 
locusts,  falling  in  great  swarms,  destroy  all 
green  things,  and  all  dyes  they  bite  on,  by  the 
venome  of  them.  This  swarm  lives  so  long  as 
they  feed  on  new  grass.  Also  they  come 
together  in  troops  like  swallows  that  are  ready 
to  fly  away ;  but  at  the  set  time  they  either  dye 
in  heaps  with  a  contagion  of  the  earth  (by  the 
corruption  of  them  the  ayr  grows  pestilentiall 
and  the  people  are  troubled  with  vertigos  or 
the  jaundice)  ;  or  they  are  devoured  by  beasts 
called  commonly  lekeirt  or  hermalins,  and 
these  Ermines  grow  fat  thereby,  and  their  skins 
grow  larger." 

Schceffer,  whom  we  next  cite,  believed 
that 

They  sometimes  make  war,  and  divide  them- 
selves into  two  armies  along  the  lakes  and 
meadows.  They  seem  likewise  to  commit 
suicide,  for  they  are  found  suspended  in  the 
branches  of  trees ;  and  they  probably  throw 
themselves  in  troops  into  waters,  like  the  swal- 
lows. 

Although  prepared  to  believe  that  they 
hanged  themselves,  he  did  not  believe 
that  they  were  bred  in  the  clouds.  He 
says  : 

Wormius  thinks  plainly  that  they  are  bred 
in  the  clouds;  but  the  learned  Isaac  Rossius, 
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in  his  notes  to  Pomponius  Mela,  corrects  him 
and  says,  the  reason  why  these  animals  are 
supposed  to  fall  from  the  clouds  is,  because 
they  used  not  to  appear,  but  immediately  after 
:  rain  they  creep  out  of  their  holes,  either  for 
that  they  are  filled  with  water,  or  because  this 
creature  thrives  much  in  rain,  which  opinion 
seems  most  probable  to  me. 

I  Pontoppidan,  writing  at  a  later  period, 
' says  : 

I  They  multiply  very  fast  by  what  we  see  of 
I  them,  though,  God  be  praised,  but  seldom, 
;  i.e.,  about  once  or  twice  in  twenty  years,  when 

they  come  from  their  peculiar  abodes.  At 
'  these  times  they  gather  in  great  flocks  to- 
'  gether,  consisting  of  many  thousands,  like  the 
I  hosts  of  God,  to  execute  His  will  —  i.e.,  to 
!  punish  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  by  de- 
i  stroying  the  seed,  corn,  and  grass ;  for  when 
j  this  flock  advances  they  make  a  visible  path- 
\  way  on  the  earth  or  ground,  cutting  off  all  that 
I  is  green,  and  this  they  have  power  and  strength 

to  do  till  they  reach  their  appointed  bounds, 
j  which  is  the  sea,  in  which  they  swim  a  little 

about,  and  then  sink  and  drown. 

Pontoppidan,  who  had  never  seen  the 

!  Lemming    alive,    although    he    collected 

;  a  large  amount  of  interesting  information, 

I  credible    and     incredible,   regarding    it, 

j  notes  a  holiday  held  in  his  time  through- 

j  out    Bergen,    termed    a   mouse     festival, 

I  which  had  so  far  degenerated  from  its  an- 

I  cient  purpose,  that  the  peasants   put  on 

their  holiday  clothes  and  went  to   sleep. 

In  former  times  the  day  was  kept  as  a 

solemn  fast  "  to  avert  the  plague  of  le- 

men  and  other  mice,  which  some  pretend 

j  have   been   used    to   fall   down    formerly 

ifrom  the  clouds." 

j  Wormius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lem- 
i  ming,  gives  an  exorcism  used  on  such 
I  occasions,   of  which  the    following  is   a 


translation  : 

I  exorcise  you,  pestiferous  worms,  mice, 
birds,  locusts,  or  other  animals,  by  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  from  both, 
that  you  depart  immediately  from  these  fields, 
or  vineyards,  or  waters,  and  dwell  in  them  no 
longer,  but  go  away  to  those  places  in  which 

'  you  can  harm  no  person ;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  Almighty  God,  and  the  whole  heavenly 
choir,  and  the  holy  Church  of  God,  cursing 

!  you  whithersoever  ye  shall  go,  daily  wasting 
away  and  decreasing  until  no  remains  of  you 
are  found  in  any  place,  unless  necessary  to  the 
health  and  use  of  man,  which  may  He  vouch- 
safe to  do  who  shall  come  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead  and  the  world  by  fire.     Amen. 

A  Mr.  Kmedtzan,  who  says  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  what  he  describes,  in- 
formed Sir  Arthur  de  Capell  Brooke,  the 
author  of  the  admirable  books  of  travel 
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in  Sweden  and  Lapland,  that  they  cross 
rivers  by  forming  a  kind  of  pontoon 
bridge  with  their  bodies,  the  head  of  each 
being  supported  by  the  hind  quarters  of 
the  one  in  advance  ;  and  that  on  this  liv- 
ing bridge  "  the  remainder  of  the  army 
pass  rapidly  over  the  backs  of  the  sup- 
porters and  gain  the  opposite  shore." 
This  method  of  crossing  a  river  is  simply 
impossible,  and  is  moreover  quite  un- 
necessary, as  the  little  animal  is  a  first- 
rate  swimmer  and  has  no  dread  of  the 
water.  The  weight  of  the  passing  freight 
would  sink  the  living  bridge  and  drown 
its  unfortunate  component  parts,  and  the 
flow  of  the  stream,  even  in  a  quiet  pool, 
would  prevent  its  cohering. 

Travelling  rapidly  and  by  night,  their 
sudden  irruption  into  a  locality,  together 
with  the  complete  destruction  of  the  field 
and  garden  crops,  tended  to  make  the  ig- 
norant peasantry  look  upon  them  as  a 
special  visitation  from  Providence  for 
their  sins,  and  will  readily  account  for 
the  extraordinary  notions  held  regarding 
them.  The  case  of  educated  men  who 
have  averred  that  they  have  seen  the 
reindeer  eat  them,  and  have  witnessed 
them  cross  a  river  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above,  is  different,  and  proves 
how  difficult  it  is  for  even  intelligent  and 
cultivated  men  to  adhere  to  facts  when- 
ever a  temptation  to  the  marvellous  pre- 
sents itself. 

In  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
vol,  xxi..  Sir  Paul  Rycant,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  Mr.  Ellis,  says  that  in  their 
march  — 

When  they  are  met  in  woods  or  fields,  and 
stopped,  they  sit  themselves  upon  their  hinder 
feet  like  a  dog,  and  make  a  kind  of  barking  or 
squeaking  noise,  leaping  as  high  as  a  man's 
knee,  or  near  eight  feet  (there  must  have  been 
giants  in  those  days  !)  defending  their  line  as 
long  as  they  can  ;  and  if  at  last  they  be  forced 
out  of  it,  they  creep  into  holes,  and  set  up  a 
cry  sounding  like  crabb,  crabb.  They  never 
come  itito  any  house,  nor  meddle  with  any- 
thing that  is  man's  meat ;  if  a  house  happen 
to  be  in  their  way,  there  they  stop  till  they  die. 

Goldsmith  accepts  the  latter  statement 
without  remark  ;  he  also  says  that 

If  the  leader  be  forced  out  of  its  line,  which 
it  defends  as  long  as  it  can,  and  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  its  kind,  it  sets  up  a  plaintive 
cry  different  from  that  of  anger,  and  as  some 
pretend  to  say,  gives  itself  a  voluntary  death  by 
hanging  itself  on  the  fork  of  a  tree.  .  .  .  After 
committing  incredible  devastations,  they  are 
at  last  seen  to  separate  into  two  armies,  op- 
posed with  deadly  hatred,  along  the  coasts  of 
the  larger  lakes  and  rivers.  The  Laplanders, 
who  observe  them  thus  drawn  up  to  fight, 


instead  of  considering  their  mutual  animosit'es 
as  an  happy  riddance  of  the  most  dreadful 
pest,  form  ominous  prognostics  from  the  man- 
ner of  their  arrangement.  They  consider  their 
combats  as  a  presage  of  war,  and  expect  an 
invasion  from  the  Russians  or  the  Swedes,  as  the 
sides  next  those  kingdoms  happen  to  conquer. 
.  .  .  From  that  time  they  utterly  disappear, 
nor  is  it  well  known  what  becomes  of  either 
the  conquerors  or  the  conquered.  Some  sup- 
pose that  they  rush  headlong  into  the  sea, 
others  that  they  kill  themselves,  as  some  are 
found  hanging  on  the  forked  branches  of  trees. 
But  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that,  having 
devoured  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
country,  and  having  nothing  more  to  subsist 
on,  they  then  fall  to  devouring  each  other,  and 
having  habituated  themselves  to  that  kind  of 
food,  continue  it.  .  .  .  They  also  seem  to 
infect  the  plants  they  have  gnawed,  for  the 
cattle  often  die  that  afterwards  feed  in  the 
places  where  they  passed. 

Many  animals  migrate  from  place  to 
place,  or  take  possession  of  new  terri- 
tory, when  food  becomes  scarce  ;  but  we 
have  only  one  other  instance  of  a  living 
creature  migrating  in  vast  numbers  to  cer- 
tain destruction,  and  that  is  the  locust. 
When  their  numbers  increase  beyond  the 
food-producing  powers  of  their  natural 
habitat,  they  pour  in  countless  millions 
into  the  colder  regions  beyond,  smother- 
ing each  other  in  their  flight,  until  the 
ground  is  covered  with  their  dead  bodies 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  water- 
courses are  choked  up  by  them,  until  the 
air  is  tainted  with  the  smell  of  their  pu- 
trid bodies  for  miles.  Not  one  of  them 
ever  returns  from  whence  they  came. 
Their  course  is  always  onward,  until 
those  that  escape  death  by  accident  are 
killed  by  the  first  cold  weather  they  en- 
counter. And  in  this  way  nature  com- 
pels, from  time  to  time,  a  vast  body  of 
these  creatures  to  an  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion in  order  that  the  species  may  not  be 
annihilated. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  the 
brown  rat  would  reduce  its  numbers  in  a 
similar  manner  !  But  for  the  wealth  of 
this  country  in  food  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  eat  each  other  up,  or  remove 
themselves  to  some  other  country.  Few 
people  can  form  an  idea  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  them  there  are  in  London,  or  the 
heavy  toll  they  levy  upon  the  food  stores 
of  the  country.  If  we  could  but  enlist 
"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  who,  ac- 
cording to  Robert  Browning,  cleared  that 
Hanoverian  city  of  its  rats,  drowning 
them  in  the  Weser,  what  a  stampede  we 
should  witness  —  their  carcases  would 
choke  the  Thames  !  The  sights  and 
sounds  which  greeted  the  eyes  and  ears 
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of   the   wondering 
when,  in  terms  of  his 


citizens  of  Hamelin 
contract  with  the 
burgomaster,  he  piped  to  their  destruc- 
tion the  rats  which  had  so  long  fattened 
upon  them,  would  be  more  than  ex- 
ceeded : 

Into  the  street  the  piper  stept, 

Smiling  just  a  Httle  smile, 
As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 

In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while  ; 
Then  like  a  musical  adept, 
To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled. 
And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled. 
Like  a  candle  flame  when  salt  is  sprinkled ; 
And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered, 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered ; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling  ; 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling ; 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling. 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  grey  rats,  tawny  rats, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  pickers, 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncle,  cousins. 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers, 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives  — 
Followed  the  piper  for  their  lives. 
From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing 
And  step  for  step  they  followed  dancing. 
Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser, 
"Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished  ! 
Save  one  who,  stout  as  Julius  Caesar, 
Swam  across  and  lived  to  carry 
(As  he,  the  manuscript  had  cherished) 
To  Rat-land  home  his  commentary. 

We  should  not  grudge  the  escape  of 
one,  or  even  a  dozen,  of  the  mighty  horde 
of  rats  which  infest  our  great  metropolis, 
to  be  the  historians  of  the  destruction 
which  befell  the  tribe. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

The  leading  thesis  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  In- 
augural Address  at  Glasgow,  the  impor- 
tance of  knowing  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
has  probably  received  as  much  attention 
as  it  deserves  ;  and  we  need  not  ask 
again  what  light  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech 
throws  upon  the  problem  or  upon  Mr. 
Disraeli's  own  character.  The  speech, 
however,  included  another  proposition 
which  was  less  noticed,  because  less 
original.  Indeed  Mr.  Disraeli  himself 
observes  that  the  topic  has  "for  ages 
furnished  philosophers  with  treatises." 
Young  men,  he  said,  ought  to  know 
themselves,  and  he  tried  to  point  out 
how  the    knowledge    is    to  be    obtained. 


We  do  not  profess  to  add  anything  ma- 
terial to  the  long  series  of  philosophers 'great  drama  from  the  time  when  his  tal- 


amongst.  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  modestly- 
declined  to  assume  a  place  ;  but  we  may- 
venture  to  dwell  briefly  upon  one  or  two 
of  the  reflections  suggested  by  his 
speech. 

The  remark  about  the  importance  of 
self-knowledge   is  one    which    occurs  to 
everybody  with  unpleasant  force  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  life,  as  though  it  were  a 
fresh  personal  discovery.     When  a  man 
has   finally  fixed   himself   in   the  groove 
along  which  he   is  to    work  for  the   re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  begins  to  per- 
ceive definitely  the  limits  of  his  possible 
career,  the  thought  occurs  to  him  in  va- 
rious forms.     Some  few  happy  men  may 
possibly    reflect   upon  the   good  fortune 
which     has     provided     the    appropriate 
sphere  for  their  talents  ;  others  will   re- 
gret that  they  are  doomed  to   be  always 
cutting  blocks  with  razors,  or,  if  they  are 
unusually   modest,  that  they  are  forever 
to  be  burdened  with  duties  too  high   for 
them.     But  almost  everybody  has  a  tacit 
conviction  that  he  would  have  done  much 
better  if   he    had   known    his  talents    at 
twenty  years  of  age  as  well  as  he  knows 
them  at   forty.     Few   and  fortunate,    in- 
deed, are  the  men  who  have  not  to  look 
back  upon  a  lamentable  waste  of  power  ; 
who  have   not  spent   the  most    valuable 
years  of  their  lives  in  learning  something 
which  proves  to   be  utterly  useless,  and 
making  false  starts    along   paths    which 
led  to  nothing.     Waste,  it  is   said,  is  the 
law  of   the  world  ;  and  nothing  is  more 
conspicuous    than   the   waste   of    talent. 
Men  who  have  made  a  great  mark  upon 
their    contemporaries   differ   from    their 
neighbours  not  merely  in  intrinsic  power, 
but  in  some  fortunate  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumstances   which  has  enabled  them  to 
concentrate  their  energies  from  early  life 
upon    some    given   point.     Yet    we   find 
that  many  even  of  the  greatest  men  have, 
so  to  speak,  been  fighting  with  one  hand 
tied  ;  and  owing  to  a  partial  misdirection 
of    their  talents,   have    given   us   but  a 
fragment  of  what  might   have  been   ex- 
tracted from    them     if    they    had    been 
turned    to    the    best    possible    account. 
Newton  made  some  valuable  discoveries  ; 
but  how   much  more  might  he  not  have 
done  if  he  had  not  been  distracted  from 
the  studies  in  which  lay  his  appropriate 
sphere  of   labour  ?     De    Foe    succeeded 
in    writing  an    excellent    novel  ;    but    he 
had  first   spent  an    ordinary    lifetime    in 
producing  work  which  nobody  now  cares 
to  remember.     If  only  we  could  distrib- 
ute the  proper  part  to  each   actor  in  the 
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ents  are  first  developed,  and  make  him 
study  it  with  undivided  attention,  we 
should  effect  a  saving  of  genius  more  im- 
portant than  the  saving  of  many  mechan- 
ical powers.  We  forget  what  proportion 
of  all  the  coal  raised  is  said  to  be  wasted 
by  our  extravagant  modes  of  burning; 
but,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  cannot  ap- 
proach to  the  quantity  of  good  intellect 
thrown  away  upon  inappropriate  tasks. 

We  might  attempt  to  console  ourselves 
by  a  theory  which  was  at  one  time  in  fa- 
vour. Genius,  it  was  said,  was  nothing 
but  great  general  power  turned  in  one 
special  direction.  The  same  man  who 
under  one  set  of  circumstances  makes  a 
great  general,  would  under  another  be  a 
first-rate  mathematician  or  an  accom- 
plished lawyer.  If  so,  one  part  of  the 
apparent  waste  would  be  illusory.  It 
would  not  matter  to  what  work  a  man 
turned  himself  so  long  as  he  worked  at 
something.  Any  man  would  fit  any  hole, 
and  we  need  not  bother  ourselves  about 
fitting  the  round  hole  with  a  square  peg. 
The  objection  to  the  theory,  to  mention 
no  other,  is  that  it  is  palpably  false.  A 
man  with  delicate  nerves  may  be  a  first- 
rate  poet,  and  is  pretty  certain  to  be  a 
bad  lawyer.  The  calculating  boy  would 
be  of  no  use  as  a  preacher.  Mathemat- 
ical ability  of  a  higher  order  is  generally 
a  special  idiosyncrasy,  and  is  consistent 
with  utter  incapacity  for  poetical  or  even 
philosophical  activity.  Of  course,  as  a 
rough  practical  rule,  there  is  some  force 
in  the  argument.  Geniuses  are  rare,  and 
the  bulk  of  mankind  has  no  special  idio- 
syncrasy. A  man  of  the  average  capaci- 
ty will  do  respectably,  and  will  not  do 
more  than  respectably,  in  almost  any 
walk  in  life.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred clergymen  and  lawyers  might  have 
changed  places  without  any  particular 
loss  to  the  world  at  large.  There  is 
probably,  too,  more  flexibility  in  most 
professions  than  people  generally  notice. 
A  man  is  not  fixed  down  so  rigorously  to 
one  particular  branch  of  work  as  he  is  in 
some  mechanical  trades.  We  have  read 
of  a  man  at  Cincinnati  who  surpassed  all 
other  human  beings  in  the  art  of  killing 
pigs  as  decidedly  as  Napoleon  surpassed 
the  generals  of  his  day  in  the  art  of  destroy- 
ing men.  If  this  hero  had  been  diverted 
from  killing  to  flaying  pigs  his  special 
idiosyncrasy  would  have  been  wasted. 
But  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  man  may  find  employment 
enough  for  all  the  talents  which  he  pos- 
sesses in  any  of  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life.     A  barrister,  it  is  often  said,  will  at 


some  time  or  other  find  the  use  of  any  bit 
of  knowledge  which  he  possesses  ;  "and 
in  any  of  the  liberal  professions  the  same 
may  be  said  for  the  ordinary  rank  and 
file  of  humanity.  If  they  work  at  what 
comes  in  their  way,  they  will  find  some 
employments  for  any  little  capacity  in 
which  they  may  happen  to  excel  their 
neighbours.  Making  this  allowance, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  even 
in  ordinary  cases,  there  is  considerable 
waste  of  power  whenever  a  man  is  driven 
into  an  uncongenial  employment ;  and 
that  the  waste  becomes  really  lamentable 
when  we  have  to  do  with  the  exceptional 
cases  of  men  of  strongly  marked  genius. 

We  admit,  therefore,  the  importance  of 
the  problem  suggested  by  Mr.  Disraeli. 
How  are  we  to  discover  as  early  as  pos- 
sible for  what  a  man  is  fittest,  and  so 
avoid  putting  potential  generals  to  add  up 
figures  in  a  ledger,  and  potential  philoso- 
phers to  talk  nonsense  in  ,  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Is  the  judgment  to  depend 
upon  a  man  himself  or  upon  his  neigh- 
bours ?  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  that  even 
Jesuit  schoolmasters  are  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken in  detecting  the  special  tendencies 
of  their  pupils.  That  Jesuits  are  fallible 
is  quite  true  ;  and  we  may  grant  that  the 
family  circle  and  the  contemporaries  of  a 
lad  are  equally  liable  to  deception.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  liability  to 
error  is  not  rather  exaggerated.  It  is  cu- 
rious, when  we  have  the  chance,  to  com- 
pare the  judgment  formed  of  a  set  of 
youths  at  college  or  school  with  their  sub- 
sequent reputations.  That  many  mis- 
takes should  be  made  is  inevitable.  No- 
body could  foresee  that  the  scholar  who 
promised  to  be  a  second  Bentley  would 
marry  young,  have  twelve  children  by  the 
time  he  was  five-and-thirty,  and  be  forced 
to  squeeze  a  precarious  living  out  of  his 
crudest  and  hastiest  thoughts.  Nor 
could  it  be  known  that  a  promising  math- 
ematician would  prefer  many  briefs  to 
extending  the  borders  of  science  ;  or  that 
the  youthful  statesman  would  choose  to 
bury  himself  in  a  country  living.  The 
judgment  can  only  be  formed  from  the 
talents  which  display  themselves  in  a  nar- 
row sphere,  and  without  reference  to  the 
disturbing  influences  which  may  exert 
themselves  in  later  life.  It  is  only  what 
we  might  expect,  therefore,  when  we  hear 
from  anybody  whose  memory  goes  far 
enough  back  of  men  who  have  disap- 
pointed early  expectations  and  been  out- 
stripped by  less  promising  competitors. 
The  judgment  may  have  been  a  sound 
one,  though  it  could  not   include  all  the 
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elements  of  success.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  should  guess  that  the  opinion  of  con- 
temporaries is  generally  the  most  trust- 
worthy. Though,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  tells 
us,  youth  may  be  generous  and  disposed 
to  admire  qualities  not  intrinsically  valu- 
able, yet  it  has  quick  perceptions  and 
good  materials  for  judgment.  Stupid  lads 
may  lavish  excessive  admiration  on  mere 
popular  qualities,  or  even  on  purely  phys- 
ical qualities  ;  but  young  men  of  promise 
are  ever  excessively  alive  to  intellectual 
excellence,  are  more  generous  in  recog- 
nizing it  than  their  elders.  The  hero  of 
the  passmen  may  be  the  leading  athlete 
of  the  day  ;  but  even  passmen  do  not  sup- 
pose as  yet  that  athleticism  is  a  qualifica- 
tion for  literary  or  official  success.  The 
hero  of  the  authorities  will  be  generally 
the  young  man  who  passes  the  most 
brilliant  examinations.  The  criterion 
may  be  good  as  'far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it 
tends  to  give  an  undue  advantage  to  do- 
cility as  compared  with  originality.  Suc- 
cess may  be  obtained  in  the  Schools  with- 
out that  force  of  character  which  is  the 
most  useful  quality  in  after  life.  The  he- 
ro of  the  abler  youths  is  generally  that 
one  of  their  own  companions  who  distin- 
guishes himself  in  some  extraneous  de- 
partment ;  who  is  the  best  speaker  at  the 
Union,  or  writes  verses  which  he  mistakes 
for  poetry.  The  speeches  and  the  poems 
may  be  equally  detestable  in  the  eyes  of 
a  severe  critic,  but  the  disposition  which 
they  indicate  is  one  of  the  highest  value. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  strong  self-con- 
fidence, or  as  a  readiness  to  make  a  fool 
of  oneself,  or,  more  simply  and  fairly,  as 
a  superabundance  of  energy  ;  and  though, 
for  sufficient  reasons,  it  is  not  a  quality 
to  be  encouraged  by  undue  praise,  it  is 
generally  symptom.atic  of  power,  and 
therefore  of  success.  In  these  matters 
a  school  or  a  college  is  a  more  or  less  ef- 
fective rehearsal  of  the  scenes  of  later 
life  ;  and  therefore  the  judgment  of  a 
youth's  companions  is  often  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  verdict  which  will  be  pro- 
nounced on  a  larger  stage.  It  would  be 
easy  to  confirm  these  opinions  by  illus- 
trations, if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  per- 
sonality ;  but  the  recently  published  list 
of  distinguished  men  who  had  been  pres- 
idents of  the  Oxford  Union  is  some  proof 
that  young  men  succeed  in  recognizing 
the  merits  of  their  equals. 

We  may  perhaps  admit  that  most  men 
of  much  mark  have  made  their  powers 
felt  by  their  contemporaries  before  their 
education  is  finished.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  judgment  thus  obtained 
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is  too  vague  to  be  of  much  value.  We 
should  not  recommend  any  young  man  to 
take  to  statesmanship  because  his 
speeches  were  cheered  at  the  Union,  or 
to  devote  his  life  to  metaphysics  because 
he  was  regarded  as  a  philosopher  by  a 
clique  of  college  friends.  Success  in 
such  directions  is  obtained  with  too  little 
knowledge  to  be  much  of  a  test.  It 
shows  vigour  ;  but  it  hardly  indicates  the 
special  line  along  which  the  vigour  will 
develop  itself.  And,  indeed,  a  man  must 
be  very  weak  who  would  really  permit 
himself  to  regard  the  opinion  either  of 
friends  or  superiors  as  more  than  a  useful 
indication.  He  will  choose  for  himself, 
unless  he  is  so  feeble  that  it  matters  little 
what  he  chooses.  Moreover  a  youth  so 
unpleasantly  pedantic  as  to  determine  his 
choice  by  a  deliberate  survey  of  his  fac- 
ulties would  be  not  much  better  than  one 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  Laputan  school 
who  would  steer  his  course  across  the 
park  by  the  help  of  a  sextant  and  a  com- 
pass. If  he  has  no  very  strong  propen- 
sities, the  consideration  which  will  out- 
weigh all  others  will  be  the  ease  of  ob- 
taining his  bread  and  butter.  It  is  so 
much  more  necessary  that  an  ordinary 
human  being  should  be  able  to  pay  his 
weekly  bills  than  that  his  tastes  and  tal- 
ents should  be  exactly  suited,  that  we 
must  put  up  with  a  certain  roughness  in 
our  adjustments  till  we  have  arranged  the 
world  on  a  new  plan.  If,  however,  we 
take  the  more  exceptional  case  of  a  youth 
with  a  strong  propensity  for  some  spe- 
cial employment,  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that,  in  spite  of  all  that  Mr.  Disrae'li  and 
we  can  say,  his  opinion  of  his  own  facul- 
ties will  be  determined  by  his  likings. 
We  at  least  have  never  yet  known  such  a 
monster  as  a  youth  who  combined  a 
strong  taste,  say,  for  science,  with  a 
recognition  of  his  incapacity  to  do  good 
scientific  work.  Everybody  naturally 
takes  his  taste  as  a  guarantee  for  his  tal- 
ents. The  inference  is  unluckily  not  a 
certain  one.  There  are  people  who  have 
gone  on  painting  pictures  or  writing  po- 
etry without  possessing  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  artistic  or  a  poetical  taste. 
To  what  causes  this  kind  of  monomania 
is  due  is  a  question  which  we  need  not 
investigate.  That  it  sometimes  exists  is 
unfortunately  a  familiar  fact  of  which 
everybody  can  produce  ludicrous  or  pa- 
thetic instances.  The  chief  use  of  self- 
knowledge,  in  the  sense  of  an  accurate 
estimate  of  our  own  talents,  would  be  to 
enable  us  to  discriminate  between  these 
cases.     It  would  be  very  useful  to   know 
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whether  our  passion  for  a  particular  em- 
ployment of  our  faculties  is,  as  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli puts  it,  "  idiosyncratic,"  or  "  mimet- 
ic "  ;  whether,  that  is,  we  want  to  work 
because  we  have  strong  muscles,  or  think 
that  we  have  strong  muscles  because  we 
want  to  work.  Unfortunately  no  very 
consistent  answer  can  be  suggested,  ex- 
cept that  we  should  try  the  experiment  as 
often  as  we  please.  We  may  ultimately 
work  our  way  to  success,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  turning  the  tables  upon  the 
critics  who  ridiculed  our  first  efforts. 
More  frequently,  we  shall  go  on  breaking 
our  shins  in  attempting  impossible  feats 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  In  that  case, 
whilst  we  regret  the  waste  of  human 
energy,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  some 
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consolation.  We  cannot  precisely  ap- 
prove, but  yet  we  have  a  sort  of  sneaking 
sympathy  for  the  gentleman  who  goes  on 
writing  epic  poems  in  the  conviction  that 
a  remote  posterity  will  enjoy  what  his 
contemporaries  reject.  The  spirit  of 
good,  robust,  thick-skinned  self-confi- 
dence is  so  valuable  that  it  meets  some 
sort  of  approval  even  where  it  is  mis- 
placed. Whilst  our  power  of  predicting 
success  is  so  limited,  we  must  be  content 
to  trust  to  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  and 
the  great  stimulus  to  the  struggle  is  not 
reason  and  self-observation,  but  blind 
confidence  in  ourselves.  If  well  placed, 
so  much  the  better  ;  if  not,  there  is  some- 
thing sublime  even  in  thorough  stupidity. 


Herr  Kryger's  conversation  in  the  sum- 
mer with  Prince  Bismarck  has  made  a  Eu- 
ropean celebrity  of  the  member  of  the  Diet  for 
North  Sleswick,  since  it  has  even  had  the 
effect  of  making  his  name  a  sort  of  shibboleth 
to  distinguish  the  two  parties  on  the  Danish 
question.  For  whereas  the  thorough-going 
Pan-Germanic  papers,  those  of  Prussia  par- 
ticularly, insist  on  absorbing  the  representative 
of  Sleswick  bodily  into  their  own  nationality 
by  spelling  his  name  Kriiger  or  Krueger,  the 
more  moderate  journals  allow  him  to  write 
himself  Kryger,  as  it  seems  he  desires,  as  a 
good  Dane  at  heart,  to  do.  As  to  the  contro- 
versy on  the  actual  fate  of  the  debatable  bor- 
der land  which  Herr  Kryger  represents  in  the 
Diet,  it  has  never  ceased  since  he  first  re- 
ported his  memorable  interview  with  the 
Chancellor  to  his  constituents  ;  and  parties  are 
now  divided  on  it  pretty  nearly  as  is  indicated 
by  their  spelling  of  his  name  —  some  of  the 
Kriigerites  going  so  far  as  to  declare  that  any 
proposal,  even  from  Prince  Bismarck  himself,  to 
carry  out  the  hostile  wishes  of  the  North  Sles- 
wickers  would  be  nothing  less  than  treason  to 
the  great  cause  of  German  unity,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  occasion  now  to  fulfil  a  pledge 
which  was  avowedly  extorted  by  direct  pressure 
from  France.  To  this  sort  of  argument  the 
answer  is  obvious  enough  to  convince  any  but 
the  most  thoroughgoing  and  unreasoning  na- 
tionalist.    Although  the   French  pressure  no 


longer  exists,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  in 
honour  for  carrying  out  the  engagement,  pro- 
vided this  can  be  done  without  danger  to  Ger- 
man interests.  These  cannot  be  seriously 
injured,  it  is  pointed  out,  by  the  possible 
surrender  to  Denmark,  at  the  wish  of  their 
inhabitants,  of  the  insignificant  border  parishes 
whose  present  position  causes  so  much  ill- 
blood  between  all  Scandinavia  and  Germany. 
The  latter  empire,  now  in  the  plentitude  of  its 
power,  does  not  propose  to  use  this  in  order  to 
violate  the  Treaty  of  Prague  as  regards  Lux- 
emburg, although  that  important  duchy  was 
severed  from  Germany  in  accordance  with 
French  remonstrances  similar  to  those  which 
caused  the  insertion  of  the  debated  5th  Article. 
And  if  the  German  Government  can  find  a 
proper  solution  of  the  question  left  open  by 
the  letter,  in  agreement  with  that  of  Copen- 
hagen, Prince  Bismarck  is  the  most  unlikely 
statesman  in  the  world  to  plead  that  he  can- 
not afford  to  satisfy  a  worthy  neighbour  and 
settle  a  difiiculty  in  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
right  way,  for  fear  of  offending  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  his  forty-one  millions  of  fellow- 
Germans.  On  the  whole,  the  discussion  is 
eminently  satisfactory,  as  showing  that  among 
the  forty-one  millions  referred  to  there  are 
plenty  who  do  not  think  that  the  greatness  of 
an  empire  can  in  any  way  be  affected  by  its 
paying  a  small  tribute  to  justice  and  magna- 
nimity. Pall  Mall. 
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